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VOLUME  XLVIII. 


That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz.  :  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully 
Propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth. — Wm.  Pbnn. 
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PICTURES. — We  have  had  more  than  one  end  in  view  in  the  Memorial  work 
of  the  past  few  years  in  honor  of  Dr.  Higbee,  Dr.  Burrowes  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  Our  first  end  was  special,  that  Pennsylvania  might  know  and  duly  honor 
these  men  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  general  education.  The 
second,  that  their  portraits  might  go  upon  the  walls  of  school  rooms  everywhere 
to  aid  in  encouraging  the  placing  of  more  pictures,  and  good  ones,  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  ornamenting  the  walls  of  the  school-room — the 
benefit  that  may  result  from  it,  and  therefore  the  necessity  and  the  duty  involved — 
is  felt,  as  it  should  be,  by  few  teachers  and  school  officers.  This  item  of  the  school 
equipment  is  no  less  essential  in  the  ideal  school  than  text-books  or  furniture. 

If  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  hang  attractive  pictures  on  the  wall  of  the  home, 
then  is  it  doubly  so  thus  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  "  In  the 
emptiest  room,"  says  Ruskin,  "the  mind  wanders  most,  for  it  gets  restless  like  a 
bird  for  .want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  about  for  any  possible  means  of  getting  out 
and  away.  Bare  walls  are  not  a  proper  part  of  the  means  of  education ;  blank 
plaster  about  and  above  them  is  not  suggestive  to  pupils."  The  landscape  makes 
a  bright  opening  through  the  dead  wall  like  a  window;  flowers  and  ferns  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  garden,  the  lane,  the  field,  the  woods,  the  purling  stream ;  of  song-birds 
in  the  air  or  among  the  branches,  and  blue  sky  overhead.  Animals  suggest  a  life  with 
which  we  should  be  more  or  less  familiar.  The  portrait  speaks  the  man,  what  we  know 
of  him,  suggesting  trains  of  thought  that  may  be  most  interesting  and  profitable. 

A  mother  wondered  why  her  three  brave  lads  had  all  gone  to  sea  from  an  in- 
land home.  She  was  speaking,  in  her  loneliness,  with  a  friend  who  had  called  upon 
her,  and  she  could  not  suggest  any  reason  why  they  should  all  have  adopted  the 
sea-faring  life  when  none  of  their  friends  or  relatives  had  been  sailors.  The  man 
observed  a  spirited  picture  of  a  full-rigged  ship  hanging  above  the  mantel.  It 
was  perhaps  the  only  picture  in  the  room,  at  least  the  only  one  at  all  conspic- 
uous. A  thought  struck  him.  "  How  long  has  that  picture  been  hanging  there  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Oh,  it  has  been  there  ever  since  the  boys  were  little  children."  "  It 
was  that,"  said  he,  "  that  sent  your  boys  away.  The  sea  grew  upon  their  imagina- 
tion until  they  longed  for  it,  and  sought  it,  and  so  they  are  gone." 

So  a  striking  or  attractive  picture,  in  the  school-room  as  in  the  home,  may  sink 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  mean  far  more  to  him  than  much  of  the  work 
which  the  school  programme  usually  imposes.  He  may  forget  the  name  and  lose 
all  recollection  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  of  most  of  his  schoolmates, 
but  the  striking  picture  is  a  picture  still.  That  he  will  always  remember.  In  our 
experience  as  we  grow  older,  if  we  are  at  all  observant,  we  know  more  and  more 
the  value  of  these  things — how  great  a  factor  in  education  they  may  become ! 

Men  wonder  sometimes  how  they  can  expend  a  modest  sum  of  money  to  good 
purpose  in  giving  pleasure  and  profit  to  others.  Get  some  pictures  of  good  faces, 
and  flowers,  and  landscapes,  and  other  proper  subjects,  and  put  them  upon  the 
walls  of  your  nearest  school-house,  or  of  some  other  in  which  you  may  be  in- 
terested. When  you  have  done  this  for  one  school  you  may  want  to  do  it  for 
a  second,  or  you  will  suggest  to  some  other  generous  heart  the  like  gift  of  endur- 
ing value.  What  chance  have  boys  and  girls  with  a  dead-alive  teacher  in  a  school- 
house  whose  blank  walls  are  eloquent  of  poverty?     Oh,  the  weariness  of  it! 

Real,  genuine,  helpful,  beautiful  art  is  now  brought  within  reach  of  the  million. 
The  arts  of  chromo-lithography  and  half-tone  engraving  are  putting  exquisite  pic- 
tures, at  low  cost,  wherever  there  is  taste  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  In  our 
homes  they  are  everywhere,  why  not  everywhere  also  upon  school-room  walls? 
Let  us  abate  the  poverty  of  taste  which  keeps  our  school-room  walls  bare  of  these 
choice  educational  influences.  To  many  a  child  good  pictures  come  like  the  minis- 
tration of  the  angels.  We  feel  this,  we  know  it ;  and  for  the  years  remaining  to  us  shall 
do  what  we  can  to  make  school-life  better  for  the  pictures  on  the  wall.-  J.  P.  McCaskey. 
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P'RMERLY  the  walkers  were  three, 
says  Bradford  Torrey  in  The  Atlantic. 
Now,  alas!  one  of  them  walks  no  longer 
on  earth.  The  hills  that  knew  him  so 
well  know  him  no  more.  The  asters  and 
goldenrod  bloom,  but  he  comes  not  to 
gather  them.  The  maples  redden,  but 
he  comes  not  to  see  them.  Yet  in  a  bet- 
ter and  truer  sense  he  is  with  us  still;  for 
we  remember  him,  and  continually  talk 
of  him.  If  we  pass  a  sphagnum  bog,  we 
think  how  at  this  point  he  used  to  turn 
aside  and  put  a  few  mosses  into  his  box. 
Some  professor  in  Germany,  or  a  scholar 
in  New  Haven,  had  asked  him  to  collect 
additional  specimens.  In  those  days  of 
his  sphagnum  absorption  we  called  him 
sometimes  the  ' '  sphagnostic. "  If  we  are 
on  the  Landaff  road,  my  companion  asks, 
"Do  you  remember  the  Sunday  noon 

when  we  went  home  and  told  E that 

this  wood  was  full  of  his  rare  willow? 
And  how  he  posted  over  here  by  himself 
directly  after  dinner  to  see  it  ?  And  how 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  whimsical  entreaty, 
'Please  don't  find  it  anywhere  else  ;  we 
most  not  let  it  become  too  common.' " 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember;  and  my  companion 
knows  he  has  no  need  to  remind  me  of  it; 
but  he  loves  to  talk  of  the  absent, — and 
he  knows  I  love  to  hear  him.  That 
willow  I  can  never  see  anywhere  without 
thinking  of  the  man  who  first  told  me 
about  it.  Whether  I  pass  the  single 
small  specimen  between  Franconia  and 
the  Profile  Honse,  so  close  upon  the 
highway  that  the  road-menders  are  con- 
tinually cutting  it  back,  or  the  one  on  the 


Bethlehem  road,  or  the  great  cluster  of 
stems  on  Wallace  Hill,  it  will  always  be 
his  willow.  And  indeed  this  whole  beau- 
tiful hill  country  is  his.  How  happy  he 
was  in  it!  .  .  The  very  roadsides  here 
must  miss  him,  and  wonder  why  he  no 
longer  passes,  with  his  botanical  box 
over  his  shoulder  and  an  opera-glass  in 
his  hand, — equally  ready  for  a  plant  or  a 
bird.  He  was  always  looking  for  some- 
thing, and  always  finding  it.  With  his 
happiness,  his  goodness,  his  gentle  dig- 
nity, his  philosophic  temper,  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  mind,  his  loveof  all  things 
beautiful,  he  has  made  Franconia  a  dear 
place  for  all  of  us  who  knew  him  here. 

No  man  lives  to  himself.  He  could  not 
if  he  would.  The  covetous  man  has  a 
miser  for  his  son,  the  light  woman  has  a 
daughter  hastening  towards  the  ways  of 
shame,  the  unclean  man  poisons  a  work- 
shop with  his  lecherous  imagination,  the 
drunkard  infects  a  whole  neighborhood 
with  his  vices,  the  swearer  finds  bis  little 
child,  scarce  out  of  babyhood,  uttering 
bestial  oaths,  and  shaping  his  tiny  lips  in 
the  blasphemies  which  are  the  common 
speech  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 
Who  knows  how  far  a  word  may  travel  ? 
When  it  leaves  us  it  is  gone  forever.  It 
has  floated  away  into  the  blue  heaven  on 
wings  of  its  own,  and  we  cannot  recall  it 
if  we  would.  It  has  set  new  thoughts 
stirring  in  a  score  of  hearts,  and  will 
travel  on  in  multiplying  influence  till  the 
ears  of  men  may  be  full  of  it.  Each  man 
lives  in  a  huge  whispering  gallery,  and 
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his  whispers  travel  round  the  world, 
growing  louder  as  they  go,  till  they  fall 
back  upon  him  like  the  reverberations  of 
distant  thunder.  The  word  spoken  in 
the  ear  is  trumpeted  upon  the  housetop; 
forgotten  by  him,  it  is  remembered  by 
others;  dismissed  by  us,  it  has  leaped 
into  life  elsewhere;  and  on  the  threshold 
of  another  world,  where  every  idle  word 
is  known,  the  speech  of  a  lifetime  rolls 
back  upon  the  spiritual  ear.  Just  as  the 
phonograph  treasures  up  the  most  deli- 
cate inflections  of  the  human  voice,  and 
can  reproduce  them  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  so  a  thousand  minds  have  al- 
ready received  the  impression  of  our  words 
and,  if  they  were  evil,  share  the  iniquity 
of  them  with  us. —  Threshold  of  Manhood. 

There  is  something  decidedly  out  of 
place  about  the  standards  by  which  peo- 
ple ordinarily  measure  failure  and  suc- 
cess. Rev.  Dr.  Way  land  offers  this  sug- 
gestive illustration  of  the  popular  ideas 
regarding  loss  or  gain.  Our  standards  of 
success  or  failure  are  material.  We  say, 
"Did  you  hear  of  the  great  misfortune 
that  has  come  to  our  friend  Brown?" 
"Why,  no;  what  is  the  matter?" 
11  Why,  he  has  lost  everything  he  had  in 
the  world."  "What!  has  he  lost  his 
character  ?  Has  he  lost  his  conscience  ? 
Has  he  lost  his  health  ?  Has  he  lost  his 
wife  and  children?"  "Oh,  no;  but  he 
has  lost  his  money;  he  has  not  a  cent  left 
after  paying  his  debts."  "And  do  you 
know  of  the  great  success  gained  by  our 
friend  Smith  ?  "  "  No,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.  Has  he  conquered  that  great  habit  of 
lying  that  he  had  ?  Has  he  left  off  drink- 
ing and  swearing,  and  has  he  become  an 
honest,  clean  man  ?"  "  Oh,  no;  but  he  has 
been  elected  Mayor  at  a  good  salary." 


The  greatest  thoughts,  the  greatest 
poems,  the  greatest  hymns,  the  greatest 
sermons,  the  greatest  orations,  the  great- 
est pictures,  the  greatest  inventions,  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  subtle  power 
of  mind  from  the  deepest  deeps  of  silence. 

To  be  born  is  no  unusual  human  ex- 

?srience,  neither  is  it  unusual  to  die. 
he  value  of  a  life  is  reckoned  solely  by 
what  the  individual  fills  into  the  gap  be- 
tween two  commonplaces.  There  is  so 
short  a  cry,  for  some  of  us,  between  "the 
two  silences,"  that  life  and  what  we  do 
with  it  become  strangely  urgent  matters. 
Washington  says  in  one  of  his  letters: 


"  Idleness  is  disreputable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— productive  of  no  good  even 
when  unaccompanied  by  vicious  habits." 
Like  a  sane  man,  he  took  his  own  advice; 
and  the  chief  impression  left  by  a  close 
study  of  the  man,  his  thoughts,  his  acts, 
his  writings,  his  influence,  is  that  his  life 
was  a  full  one — filled  with  healthy  en- 
deavor wherever  it  pleased  Providence, 
in  whom  he  believed  most  devoutly,  to 
place  him. — Connecticut  School  Journal. 

Be  careful  what  you  sow,  boys! 

For  seed  will  surely  grow,  boys; 

The  dew  will  fall,  the  rain  will  splash, 

The  clouds  grow  dark,  the  sunshine  flash; 

And  he  who  sows  good  seed  to-day 

Shall  reap  the  crop  to-morrow. 

When  I  was  considerably  younger  than 
I  am  now,  I  used  to  think  I  knew  a 
thing  or  two  about  arithmetic.  At  any 
rate  I  ciphered  clear  through  Ray's 
Third  Part  before  I  got  my  first  certifi- 
cate, and  I  could  floor,  anything  in 
"Stoddard's  Mental,"  not  even  except- 
ing the  famous  "cup  and  cover"  prob- 
lems. But  a  smart  young  man  from  the 
Chicago  University,  whom  I  met  on  the 
train  the  other  day,  informed  me  that  I 
do  not  even  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
number  9.  I  had  always  supposed  that 
it  meant  nine  ones,  but  this  recently  re- 
vised young  man  says  not,  but  that  9 
means  the  mental  concept  we  have 
formed  of  the  relation  that  is  permanently 
sustained  by  any  one  thing  to  any  nine 
things  of  like  kind — or  words  to  that 
effect.  If  this  is  true,  the  fact  is  a 
solemn  commentary  upon  the  fleeting 
character  of  human  information. — Learn- 
ing By  Doing, 

We  need  not  fear  that  matter  truly 
literary  will  not  appeal  to  the  young. 
The  practice  of  writing  down  to  children, 
of  giving  them  so-called  children's  books, 
is  as  mistaken  as  it  is  pernicious.  Away 
with  such  namby-pamby  stuff  as  "Dolly 
Dimple, ' '  and  similar  twaddle.  The  very 
best  is  not  too  good  for  the  young. 
There  is  a  presumption  of  brains  even  in 
children.  We  can  vitiate  their  taste,  but 
very  truly  does  "  Heaven  lie  about  us  in 
our  infancy."  Young  people  are  readily 
responsive  to  the  excellent  in  books. 
Certainly  they  have  a  keen  sense  for 
a  good  thing,  and  are  extremely  good 
critics  as  to  the  manner  of  the  telling. 
Their  attention  is  invariably  riveted  by  a 
worthy  poem  or  prose  selection.     I  have 
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observed  not  a  few  children  who  recog- 
nized in  public  addresses  selections  from 
our  greatest  poets  which  they  had  been 
required  to  commit  to  memory.  Who 
does  not  fondly  cherish  some  piece  of 
pure  gold  that  he  has  discovered  amid 
all  the  dross  and  rubbish  of  his  reading  ? 
In  the  memory  of  nearly  every  one  there 
abide  some  classic  bits  of  literature  learned 
in  youth,  whose  music  will  ring  through 
the  mind  and  soul  for  all  ages  to  come. 

John  G.  Whittier  once  said:  "I  feel  a 
great  interest  in  any  effort  to  check  the 
pernicious  habit  of  tobacco  using.  It  is 
not  only  a  nuisance,  but  a  moral  and 
physical  evil,  and  a  shame  to  our  boasted 
refinement  and  civilization/' 


Had  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  Nor- 
way or  Sweden,  probably  he  would  never 
have  been  known  to  the  world  as  "  Hon- 
est Abe,"  because  there  honesty  is  so 
common  as  to  attract  no  attention. 
Travelers  tell  us  that  at  the  railway 
restaurants  passengers  help  themselves 
to  whatever  they  wish,  and  then  report 
what  they  have  eaten  and  pay  for  the 
same  without  any  questions  being  asked. 
A  person's  word  is  always  taken,  and  he 
is  never  watched.  On  the  steamboats, 
after  each  meal,  a  traveler  writes  down 
jm  a  large  book  what  he  has  eaten. 
When  ready  to  go  ashore,  he  calls  the 
waitress,  who  affixes  a  price  to  each 
item,  adds  up  the  amount,  receives  the 
money,  and  puts  it  in  her  pocket.  When 
filled,  she  gives  the  money,  without 
counting,  to  the  stewardess.  Instead  of 
making  them  careless,  they  are  more 
scrupulously  honest  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


A  prominent  railroad  man  is  the  latest 
to  throw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the 
cigarette.  He  is  a  general  freight  agent 
on  a  large  railroad,  and  employs  many 
young  men  as  clerks.  He  has  announced 
that,  in  the  future,  he  will  not  employ 
any  young  men  who  are  addicted  to  the 
cigarette  habit,  and,  further  than  this,  he 
expresses  his  intention  of  getting  rid  of 
all  cigarette  fiends  now  working  in  his 
department.  He  gives  the  following  as 
his  reasons  for  this  decision:  "Among 
the  200  in  my  service,  thirty-two  are 
cigarette  fiends.  Eighty- five  per  cent. 
of  the  mistakes  occurring  in  the  office  are 
traceable  to  the  thirty-two  smokers. 
They  fall  behind  with  their  work,   and 


when  transferred  to  other  desks,  which 
men  who  do  not  smoke  handle  easily, 
they  immediately  get  along  just  as  badly, 
showing  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
work,  but  the  inability  or  indolence  of 
the  performer.  The  smokers  average 
'two  days  off*  from  work  per  month, 
while  the  non-smokers  average  only  one- 
half  of  a  day  in  the  same  time.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  thirty-two 
young  men  are  holding  positions  de- 
served by  better  men." — Michigan  School 
Moderator. 


Gen.  Grant,  when  he  was  in  Scotland, 
heard  a  great  deal  about  golf,  and  being 
a  guest  at  a  country-house,  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  how  it  was  played.  Accord- 
ingly, the  two  gentlemen  went  out  to  the 
park.  "The  host  treed  the  ball,"  says 
Pearson* s  Weekly,  "and  waggled  the 
club  with  all  due  solemnity;  and  the 
general's  expectations  ran  high,  as  he 
observed  these  impressive  preliminaries. 
Presently  there  was  a  heavy  thud,  a 
flight  of  turf,  and  the  little  ball  still  sat 
on  the  tree.  Again,  and  yet  again,  a 
thud,  heavier  than  before,  with  turf  still 
flying,  with  ball  unmoved,  with  the 
golfer  perspiring  and  perplexed.  Where- 
upon Gen.  Grant  gravely  remarked, 
1  There  seems  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  exer- 
cise in  the  game,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  use 
of  the  ball.' ' 


There  is  only  one  cure  for  public  dis- 
tress, and  that  is  public  education,  di- 
rected to  make  men  thoughtful,  merciful 
and  just.— -John  Ruskin 

Teachers  are  often  exhorted  to  live 
with  their  children — to  enter  into  their 
thoughts  and  occupations.  One  who  has 
the  faculty  of  finding  his  pupils'  best  will 
discriminate  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  by 
frivolous  condescension  to  their  childish- 
ness that  the  true  teacher  nears  himself 
to  his  charges.  He  takes  them  by  the 
hand  and  leads  them  up  to  the  higher 
ground  where  he  himself  is  at  home. 
Have  you  never  seen  a  teacher  talking 
with  his  pupils  on  higher  themes  than 
those  to  which  they  are  accustomed? 
And  have  you  not  seen  those  pupils 
strive  to  reach  that  higher  ground,  un- 
willing to  disappoint  the  teacher's  con- 
fidence or  to  lose  the  new  sense  of  higher 
powers  within  themselves  ?  Are  children 
in  our  grammar  schools  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  higher  things  of  morals,  poli- 
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tics,  literature,  music,  the  public  good, 
the  graces  of  social  life?  Yes,  hopelessly 
indifferent  in  many  schools;  yet  the  artist- 
teacher  finds  these  same  unpromising 
youths  and  maidens  quick  to  respond  to 
a  call  to  nobler  thoughts.  It  is  better 
that  children  should  occasionally  work 
at  something  too  hard  for  them  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  kept  at  what  is 
too  easy.  Better  that  they  should  strive 
after  the  things  of  worth  in  the  eyes  of 
men  and  women  than  that  their  estimates 
and  ideals  should  remain  unduly  childish. 
There  are  teachers  who  take  their  chil- 
dren into  a  kind  of  companionship  with 
their  own  best  thoughts.  One  who  does 
this  need  not  feel  that  his  teaching  is 
something  apart  from  his  own  higher 
life.  He  can  teach  with  that  whole- 
hearted devotion  and  delight  that  an 
artist  feels.  He  imparts  himself  to  his 
school. — E.  E.  Brown, 


Queen  Wilhelmina,  who  became  of  age 
on  August  31,  1898,  was  enthroned,  not 
crowned,  at  Amsterdam  on  September  6. 
As  she  stood  ready  to  seat  herself  on  the 
throne  she  said:  "  Beautiful  is  my  voca- 
tion. Beautiful  is  my  task.  I  am  happy 
and  grateful  to  be  able  to  govern  the 
Netherlands  people,  a  nation  small  in 
numbers,  but  great  in  virtue  of  its 
strength  of  character.  I  esteem  it  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  pleasing  duty  to  devote  all  my 
strength  to  the  prosperty  and  welfare  of 
our  Fatherland.  The  House  of  Orange 
can  never,  yea,  never  do  enough  for  the 
Netherlands.  I  need  your  support  and 
co-operation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you 
will  lend  me  these,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  work  together  for  the  honor 
and  prosperity  of  our  Netherlands  people. 
May  this  be  the  aim  of  our  life,  and  may 
God  bless  your  labors  and  mine  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Fatherland.' ' 


I  would  have  the  man  who  is  to  teach 
my  boy  in  that  vital  period  of  adolescence 
the  most  cultured  that  the  college  or 
university,  supplemented  by  travel,  could 
produce ;  one  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  education ;  a  man  of  the  school,  and 
yet  a  man  of  the  world ;  a  student,  but 
not  an  ascetic;  a  thinker,  yet  a  doer; 
young,  I  care  not,  if  he  has  a  big  heart 
and  a  glowing  enthusiasm.  One  who  in 
the  process  of  his  development  is  a  sec- 
ondary teacher  to-day,  but  ready  to  be 
called  to  the  principalship  to-morrow,  and 


yet  higher  and  higher  as  he  grows.  One 
who  thinks  character  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  and  lives  to  know  and  realize 
the  truth.  Such  teachers  are  not  trained 
imitators.  They  have  caught  the  divine 
truth  from  some  great  soul,  and  live  their 
creed  thro'  all  time. — President  Stewart. 


Why  wilt  thou  take  a  castle  on  thy  back, 

When  God  gave  but  a  pack  ? 

With  gown  of  honest  wear,  why  wilt  thou  tease 

For  braid  and  fripperies  ? 

Learn  thou  with  flowers  to  dress,  with  birds  to 

feed, 
And  pinch  thy  large  want  to  thy  little  need. 

— Langbridge. 

The  value  of  your  teaching  is  not  the 
information  you  have  put  into  the  mind, 
but  the  interest  you  have  awakened.  If 
the  heart  is  trained,  the  rest  grows  out  of 
it.  Interest  the  heart,  the  feelings,  the 
emotions,  for  they  are  the  fundamental 
facts.  The  mind  is  evolved  out  of  hearti- 
ness. People  do  not  have  mind  worth 
thinking  of  unless  they  have  capacity  for 
sensitiveness.  The  characters  of  great 
men  prove  this.  Whether  in  picture  or 
in  prose,  we  are  always  coming  up  against 
the  great  fact  that  it  is  enthusiasm  that 
governs  the  world. — Stanley  Hall. 

Money  expended  for  education  is  like 
the  Scriptural  talents  put  at  interest,  that 
return  profit  a  hundred-fold.  It  will  come 
back  to  the  state  in  every  product  of  re- 
fined sentiment  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence; it  will  reappear  in  every  form  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  improvement; 
in  impregnable  levees,  in  more  produc- 
tive fields;  in  improved  public  highways 
and  bridges;  in  more  navigable  streams, 
and  more  populous  and  embellished 
towns. — State  Supt.  Calhoun. 

One  day  a  carrier  pigeon  tapped  at  the 
window  of  Mrs.  Nansen's  home  at  Chris- 
tiana. Instantly  the  window  was  opened, 
and  the  wife  of  the  great  Arctic  explorer 
in  another  moment  covered  the  little  mes- 
senger with  kisses  and  caresses.  The 
carrier  pigeon  had  been  away  from  the 
cottage  thirty  long  months,  but  had  not 
forgotten  the  way  home.  It  brought  a 
note  from  Nansen,  stating  that  all  was 
going  well  with  his  expedition  in  the 
polar  regions.  Nansen  had  fastened  a 
message  to  the  bird  and  turned  it  loose. 
The  frail  courier  darted  out  into  the 
Arctic  air,  flew  like  an  arrow  over  per- 
haps a  thousand  miles  of  frozen  waste, 
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and  then  over  another  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  and  plain  and  forest,  to  enter  the 
window  of  its  waiting  mistress  and  deliver 
the  message  which  she  had  been  awaiting 
so  anxiously.  We  boast  of  human  sagac- 
ity and  endurance,  but  this  loving  carrier 
pigeon,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  months, 
accomplished  a  feat  so  wonderful  that  we 
can  only  give  ourselves  up  to  wonder  and 
admiration. 


"A  child  should  never  learn  to  spell  a 
word  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of." 
(This  quotation  is  from  many  sources.) 
A  child  should  never  learn  to  pronounce 
words  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of; 
for  instance,  apperception  and  ex  post 
facto.  A  child  should  never  learn  to 
pronounce  a  word  he  cannot  spell,  like 
recommendation,  you  know,  or  siege,  or 
parallel,  or  until.  A  child  should  never 
learn  to  spell  a  word  he  cannot  pronounce; 
for  instance,  appendicitis,  apparatus,  or 
boatswain.  -A  child  should  never  learn 
the  meaning  of  a  word  he  cannot  spell; 
say,  separate  or  necessary.  A  child 
should  never  learn  the  meaning  of  a  word 
he  cannot  pronounce;  for  example,  calf; 
or  possibly,  root;  or  maybe,  rise.  Sum- 
mary: A  child  should  never  learn  any- 
thing until  he  knows  everything  else. — 
From  ' '  Pesterlotsoye*  s  Pedagogy.  * ' 

A  gentleman  in  a  high  position  re- 
marked after  a  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers :  ' '  I  have  heard  this 
talk  about  improvement  and  advancement 
in  education  for  many  years,  but  I  fail  to 
see  that  the  boys  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
for  example,  or  the  young  men  who  are 
graduated  from  college  know  any  more 
than  those  who  filled  their  places  twenty- 
five  years  ago."  Some  of  the  little  group 
that  stood  around  the  speaker  thought 
this  a  just  criticism,  but  was  it?  Was 
the  main  effort  of  those  who  desired  ad- 
vancement, improvement,  simply  to  have 
pupils  know  more  than  preceding  gener- 
ations of  pupils?  A  thoughtful  critic  at 
such  meetings  will  say:  "These  men  and 
women  are  striving  after  an  ideal,  very 
clumsily  it  may  seem,  but  they  have  one 
after  all ;  they  have  an  ideal  of  an  educa- 
tor before  them ;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  his  present  stage  of  development.'1 

The  grandest  sight  in  the  world  is  a 
man.  The  saddest  sight  in  the  world  is 
the  wreck  of  a  man.  The  noblest  work 
in  the  world  is  the  building  of  a  man. 


We  marvel  at  the  genius  of  the  inventor. 
We  honor  the  creator  of  art.  We  revere 
the  goodness  of  the  benefactor,  and  em- 
balm the  memory  of  the  philanthropist. 
We  worship  at  the  shrine  of  military 
greatness.  We  glory  in  the  daring  of  the 
explorer.  We  wonder  at  the  colossal 
strides  of  the  scientist.  We  sing  the 
praises  of  the  poet.  We  are  inspired  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  orator.  We  stand 
appalled  in  the  presence  of  the  builder  of 
empires.  But  greater  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  artist,  the  soldier,  the  scien- 
tist, the  sculptor,  the  poet,  the  philanthro- 
pist, the  orator,  the  builder  of  empires,  is 
the  building  of  a  man.  Whatever  great 
things  others  may  do,  he  does  a  greater 
who  builds  a  man. — Montgomery. 

Difficulty  is  a  nurse  of  greatness — a 
harsh  nurse,  who  rocks  her  foster-children 
roughly,  but  rocks  them  to  strength  and 
athletic  proportions. — Bryant. 

The  utility  of  life  is  not  in  its  extent; 
it  is  in  the  employment  of  it.  A  man 
may  live  long  and  live  little. — Montague. 

We  must  enrich  the  teacher.  How 
shall  we  enrich  child-life  when  we  are 
content  with  the  teacher  of  narrow  hori- 
zon and  empty  larder?  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  teacher  should  be  a 
person  of  broad,  enriched,  and  enriching 
culture.  The  scholarship  of  the  college 
graduate  is  none  too  great  for  the  conduct 
of  the  primary  school.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  a  child  requires  the  master  mind 
far  more  than  does  any  subsequent  period 
of  his  life.  The  child's  teacher  must  be 
a  person  of  great  personality.  Such  an 
influence  becomes  everything  to  the  child. 
One  hour  of  association  with  a  great  per- 
sonality is  worth  a  week  of  ordinary 
school- room  grind.  The  teacher  must 
have  specific  training  for  the  work. 
Scholarship  is  much;  personality  witl; 
scholarship  is  more;  but  scholarship  with 
personality  and  specific  training  is  every- 
thing.— Search. 


Should  a  pupil  taking  a  classical  course 
in  a  high  school  be  given  manual  train- 
ing ?  This  question  comes  to  us  from  a 
mother  whose  daughter  is  desirous  of 
fitting  for  college  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  We  think  we  must  advise  this 
anxious  mother,  that  it  will  be  a  fortune 
for  her  daughter,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  to  have  a  training  of  the 
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hand  in  addition  to  the  drill  in  a  dead 
language.  Without  manual  training 
some  important  areas  of  the  brain  receive 
no  development  and  are  useless.  It  has 
been  often  said  by  teachers  of  manual 
training,  that  pupils  supposed  to  have 
mental  ability  in  the  classics  reveal  mental 
weakness  when  set  to  doing  something — 
an  inability  to  think  and  reason  on  simple 
matters— such  as  the  sawing  off  of  two 
boards  of  the  same  length.  Their  ability 
in  the  classics  was  not  a  sound  ability; 
they  needed  to  know  matter  and  its  laws. 
— N.  Y.  School  Journal. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  product  of 
vice  and  crime  that  would  soonest  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  good  people,  I  would  say 
a  neglected  child.  Give  me  the  child, 
and  the  State  shall  have  the  man.  Every 
case  of  vagabondage  has  its  root  in  some 
neglected  child. —  W.  T.  Harris. 

To  teach,  to  guide,  is  a  holy  task,  de- 
manding an  exemplary  life.  Whoever, 
with  unclean  hands  or  an  unclean  soul, 
dares  to  enter  upon  the  stern  and  rigid 
duties  of  the  teacher,  defiles  what  is  pure 
and  corrupts  what  is  chaste  by  his  mere 
presence. 

I  pluck  an  acorn  from  the  greensward 
and  hold  it  to  my  ear,  and  this  is  what  it 
says  to  me:  "By  and  by  the  birds  will 
come  and  nest  in  me.  By  and  by  I  will 
furnish  shade  for  the  cattle.  By  and  by 
I  will  provide  warmth  for  the  home  in  the 
pleasant  fire.  By  and  by  I  will  be  shelter 
from  the  storm  to  those  who  have  gone 
under  the  roof.  By  and  by  I  will  be  the 
strong  ribs  of  the  great  vessels,  and  the 
tempest  will  beat  against  me  in  vain 
while  I  carry  men  across  the  Atlantic." 
"O  acorn,  wilt  thou  be  all  this?"  And 
the  acorn  answered,  "Yes,  God  and  I." 
— Lyman  Abbott. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  Is- 
land of  Trinidad  is  the  "Pitch  Lake," 
situated  at  La  Brea,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
island.  It  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
in  circumference  and  elevated  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  water  is 
covered  almost  entirely  with  a  stratum  of 
asphaltum,  traversed  by  fissures  and  cre- 
vices filled  with  water.  The  pitch  at  the 
sides  is  perfectly  hard  and  cold,  but  as 
one  walks  towards  the  middle  the  heat 
gradually  increases,  and  the  pitch  be- 


comes softer  and  softer.  At  last  it  is 
seen  boiling  up  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the 
air  is  strongly  impregnated  with  bitumen 
and  sulphur.  During  the  rainy  season  it 
is  possible  to  walk  over  nearly  the  whole 
lake,  but  in  the  hot  weather  a  great  part 
can  not  be  approached.  This  pitch  is 
much  used  in  the  island  for  roads,  pave- 
ments and  roofs,  and  is  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  the  United  States. 

A  mother  who  found  herself  becoming 
peevish  and  exacting,  says  a  writer  in 
Harper's  Ba2ar,  asked  a  sister  who  was 
visiting  her  to  keep  a  strict  account  of 
the  number  of  times  in  one  day  in  which 
she  (the  mother)  said  "Don't!"  to  her 
children,  respectively  ten,  seven,  four  and 
two  years  of  age.  The  conscientious 
sister-in-law  kept  a  careful  memorandum, 
and  when  the  children  were  in  their  beds 
for  the  night  showed  the  tired  mother  the 
record.  Prom  eight  in  the  morning  until 
the  same  hour  in  the  evening  she  had 
said  "  Don't!"  eighty-seven  times.  After 
serious  thought  the  mother  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  one-half  of  these 
"dont's"  had  been  unnecessary.  She 
had  grown  into  the  habit  of  uttering  the 
prohibitory  word  on  all  occasions.  The 
nervous  mothers  of  our  day  would  do 
well  to  follow  her  example,  and  limit  the 
number  of  their  "don'ts,"  which  are 
often  spoken  with  regard  to  innocent, 
although  perhaps  noisy,  amusements. 

Did  you  notice  when  you  went  to 
school  this  morning,  which  way  the  wind 
lay  ?  If  cloudy,  and  whether  the  clouds 
hung  high  or  low,  and  what  were  their 
characteristics?  Whether  sunshiny,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  sunlight  was,  if 
mild  and  diffuse  or  clear  and  hard? 
Which  way  the  smoke-cloud  of  the  city 
lay  ?  If  it  "  smelled ' '  like  rain,  or  prom- 
ised clear  weather?  What  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  was,  and  what  the  tempera- 
ture, and  whether  the  air  seemed  moisture 
laden,  or  dry  ?  Did  you  notice  how  far 
advanced  was  vegetation?  How  was 
the  grass  growing  and  what  trees  were 
best  covered  with  leafage  ?  If  any  of  the 
trees  had  died  during  the  winter,  why  ? 
What  birds  did  you  see  ? — School  Weekly. 

A  whole  street  in  a  provincial  town  was 
recently  thrown  into  excitement  by  an 
ignorant,  uncontrolled  young  mother, 
who  ran  into  the  street  screaming:  "Jack 
is  bleeding  to  death !     Run  for  the  doc- 
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tor,  quick!"  The  father  walked  the 
floor  in  terror,  the  children  cried,  the 
neighbors  flocked  in,  the  mother  went 
into  hysterics,  and  little  Jack  was  faint- 
ing from  loss  of  blood.  The  "blood 
spurts"  showed  that  an  artery  had  been 
severed.  The  father  was  trying  to  plaster 
up  the  wound  in  his  arm,  when  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen,  from  the  high  school, 
came  rushing  in.  She  snatched  the  pil- 
low-case  off  the  bed,  cut  it  into  strips, 
and  bound  them  tightly  above  and  below 
the  wound.  The  doctor  came  soon,  and 
simply  said:  "  My  dear,  you  have  saved 
the  boy's  life.  Your  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology was  as  good  as  mine  in  this  case  !" 


Cover  the  tray  with  a  paper  or  a  piece 
of  cloth,  and  explain  to  the  class  that  you 
will  uncover  the  articles  for  a  moment, 
after  which  you  will  cover  them  and 
allow  the  class  to  write  the  names  of  all 
the  articles  that  they  may  see  and  can  re- 
member. Be  careful  that  no  one  writes 
until  the  signal  is  given,  also  that  the 
children  do  not  copy  from  one  another's 
lists.  Expose  the  articles  for  about  half 
a  minute,  and  allow  them  about  three 
minutes  to  write.  When  time  is  up,  have 
the  papers  passed  and  marked  for  mis- 
spelling, etc.  This  lesson  makes  a  fine 
diversion  from  the  regular  routine  and 
has  several  other  good  values. 

The  superintendent  who  can  most  fully 
perform  his  duties  towards  his  teachers 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  superintendent. 
The  man  who  can  most  effectively  inspire 
teachers  has  the  power  to  perform  his 
duty  most  completely,  not  to  teachers 
alone,  but  to  the  school  board,  the  public, 
and  the  pupils.  The  teacher's  work 
stamps  the  entire  system,  and  he  who 
stimulates  the  teacher  to  higher  effort 
and  improves  the  quality  of  her  work 
uses  his  energy  and  his  wisdom  where 
they  are  most  certain  to  be  multiplied 
and  reproduced  as  elements  in  the  lives 
of  all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence.    Such  a  man  is  beyond  price. 

To  know  the  name  of  a  bird  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value ;  to  know  to  what 
class  he  belongs  is  of  no  great  moment. 
In  short,  to  know  him  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  amounts  to  little,  so  far  as  the 
average  child  is  concerned.  If  he  becomes 
a  specialist,  he  will  learn  all  this  quickly 
in  later  life.  But  to  love  birds  and  to 
form  habits  of  observation  sufficiently  to 


watch  carefully  every  bird,  is  worth  as 
much  as  any  branch  of  study.  No  train- 
ing of  the  ear  is  better  than  that  which 
comes  from  listening  to  the  song  of  birds; 
no  training  in  color  knowledge  is  better 
than  discrimination  of  their  hues  and 
tints;  no  better  form  study  than  appre- 
ciation of  their  shape ;  no  better  disci- 
pline in  the  study  of  motion  than  in  their 
hopping,  pecking,  and  flying. 

The  cent  consists  of  95  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc. 
There  are  1,000,000,000  pennies  in  circu- 
lation throughout  the  country,  and  the 
Philadelphia  mint  is  turning  them  out 
at  the  rate  of  4,000,000  a  month  to  keep 
up  the  supply  for  the  country  at  large. 

Why  are  fruits  green  at  first?  Why 
are  they  of  brilliant  colors  later?  How 
many  seeds  has  a  peach,  a  plum  ?  Apples 
and  pears  are  called  "  fleshy  fruits." 
Why?  Peaches  and  plums  are  called 
"  stone  fruits."  Why?  What  would  you 
call  grapes?  What  is  the  use  of  the  tas- 
sel on  corn,  of  the  husk?  Why  is  there 
more  dew  in  the  fall  than  in  the  summer? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  cocoon?  Can  you 
bring  one  to  school?  Why  does  the 
milkweed  pod  keep  closed  until  its  seeds 
are  ripe?  What  happens  then?  The 
wind,  brooks,  birds,  sheep,  and  even  chil- 
dren help  to  scatter  the  milkweed's  seeds. 
Why  is  that  useful  to  the  plant  ?  Can  you 
find  plan  elsewhere  in  nature? 


MIGHT  OF  GENTLENESS. 


IN  a  school  in  New  York  City,  in  which 
pupils  were  received  who  needed  spe- 
cial training  on  account  of  some  personal 
peculiarities,  there  was  a  teacher  from  one 
of  the  best  families,  of  remarkably  pre- 
possessing appearance.  She  had  received 
a  thorough  education,  and  was  fully  com- 
petent, as  far  as  scholarship  and  culture 
could  make  her,  to  fill  a  professorship  in 
almost  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country.  But  with  a  Christian  devotion 
she  had  given  herself  up  to  the  most 
benevolent  work  of  training  a  class  of 
girls  in  this  school,  whose  early  educa- 
tion and  culture  had  been  sadly  neglected. 
She  had  one  peculiarity  prominent  above 
all  her  other  good  qualities — it  was  perfect 
self-control  and  self-possession.  Kind- 
ness was  the  law  of  her  being,  and  love 
the  ruling  principle  of  her  life. 
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In  her  class  was  one  girl  who  by  some 
means  was  as  nearly  ungoverned  and  un- 
governable, as  any  human  being  could  be, 
outside  the  penitentiary  or  insane  asylum. 
She  was,  in  every  characteristic,  the  op- 
posite of  her  teacher.  During  one  week 
she  seemed  especially  bad.  Nothing 
pleased  her,  and  by  every  means  in  her 
power  she  tried  to  vex,  annoy  and  dis- 
courage those  nearest  to  her.  No  severe 
punishment  was  inflicted,  but  seclusion, 
deprivation  of  privileges,  and  other  like 
means,  only  served  to  intensify  the  bad- 
ness of  her  nature.  The  worse  she  acted 
the  kinder  her  teacher  seemed  to  be. 
One  day  she  seemed  bent  on  her  worst. 
At  the  close  of  her  lesson  she  was  re- 
quested to  remain  after  the  rest  had  re- 
tired. For  some  minutes  nothing  was 
said.  At  last  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Why  do  you  persist  in  acting  so  badly? 
Are  you  ill-treated  ?  Who  is  your  enemy  ? 
Tell  me  the  whole  truth.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?  Are  you  happier  in 
being  bad  than  in  trying  to  grow  better  ?  " 
She  was  silent.  For  ten  minutes  nothing 
was  said,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  feel- 
ings were  deeply  aroused.  At  last  she 
broke  out  with  a  passionate  exclamation, 
"I  am  bad  !  I  always  have  been  bad, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  bad. 
I  came  into  the  class  to-day  with  a  deter- 
mination to  vex  you,  to  make  you  angry, 
and  to  get  you  to  punish  me,  but  the  more 
I  tried,  the  kinder  you  seemed  to  be.  I 
couldn't  vex  you,  and  I  was  mad  because 
I  couldn't.  If  you  would  only  get  mad 
at  me  and  whip  me,  I  should  be  happy. 
Why  have  you  been  so  good  to  me  ?  I 
don't  understand  it." 

She  went  on  this  way  for  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  teacher  said  noth- 
ing. After  another  silence  of  some  time, 
the  teacher  asked  her,  in  a  mild  but  de- 
cided tone  of  voice,  one  simple  question, 
44  Will  you  be  a  better  girl?  "  Another 
silence  of  more  than  five  minutes,  broken 
only  by  the  passionate  sobbing  of  the 
poor  girl.  At  last  she  said,  looking 
straight  up  into  the  face  of  her  teacher 
through  her  tears,  yet  with  calm  deter- 
mination that  showed  the  resoluteness  of 
an  honest  heart,  "  I  will  be  a  better  girl." 

From  that  day  on  she  was  a  changed 
person.  Although  her  passionate  nature 
showed  itself  frequently,  yet  the  strength 
of  her  will  overmastered  the  lower  im- 
pulses of  her  nature,  and  she  became  one 
of  the  strongest  and  best  girls  in  the 
school.    It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 


her  influence  was  great,  and  to-day, 
whenever  she  tells  the  story  of  her  school- 
day  life  to  a  confidential  friend,  she  says 
in  tones  full  of  deepest  feeling  and  earnest- 
ness, "The  love  and  forbearance  of  Miss 
S saved  me." 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN'S  EYES. 


A  CHILD  takes  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  knowledge  in  its  early  years 
through  the  eyes.  How  important  then 
it  is  to  have  good  eyesight.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  children  go  through 
school  life  at  great  disadvantage  because 
of  defective  vision.  Often  a  boy  or  a  girl 
is  deemed  dull  simply  because  of  this  de- 
fect. The  Colorado  School  Journal  makes 
the  following  sensible  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter : 

44  Many  near-sighted  children,  unable 
to  see  the  blackboards,  charts,  etc.,  and 
debarred  from  comprehensively  observing 
the  world  and  learning  its  lessons,  have, 
by  the  aid  of  properly- adjusted  glasses, 
been  placed  upon  an  equality  with  their 
comrades.  Many  children  unable  to  study 
without  pain  and  fatigue,  consequent  upon 
hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  have  by 
a  similar  remedy  been  relieved  of  their 
infirmity  and  enabled  to  assume  high 
rank  as  scholars.  Other  children  have 
been  emancipated  from  the  mortification 
incident  to  the  possession  of  cross-eyes  by 
an  operation;  while  others  have  been 
placed  on  the  road  to  good  vision  by 
operative  interference  upon  congenital 
cataracts.  Other  channels  of  relief  might 
be  mentioned  if  space  permitted,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate 
that  while  statistical  figures  of  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  character  are  unavailable, 
and  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the 
4  general  results,'  yet  one  may  feel  well 
assured  that  the  plan,  wherever  made 
operative,  will  yield  large  and  signally 
beneficial  results." 

Few  people  are  aware  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  children  are  born  with  defective 
eyesight.  It  is  claimed  that  fully  half  of 
the  children  in  our  schools  have  imperfect 
eyes.  Of  course  many  defects  are  slight 
and  may  be  easily  remedied,  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  scientific  oculist  should  be 
consulted.  The  modern  study  of  psy- 
chology has  emphasized  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  eye  in  study.  The  ear  is 
less  important  than  the  eye,  but  hundreds 
of  children  labor  under  serious  disadvan- 
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tages  because  their  ears  are  not  right. 
Teachers  ought  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility  to  their  children.  If 
any  have  defective  hearing  or  vision,  the 
trouble  cannot  be  treated  too  early  for 
the  good  of  the  child.  In  thousands  of 
instances  failure  in  business  or  in  profes- 
sional life  is  due  solely  to  the  neglect  of 
the  eyes.  Not  only  successin  study  but  in 
life  may  depend  upon  a  clear,  steady  eye. 


EFFECTS  OF  ANGER. 


ANGER  is  the  intoxication  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  like  inebriety,  by  in- 
dulgence it  grows  into  a  disease.  "I 
cannot  help  it,"  says  the  drunkard ;  and 
with  equal  vehemence  the  passionate 
man  declares  he  cannot  help  being  angry, 
when  the  occasion  pushes  him  into  it. 
At  first  strong  provocations  are  necessary 
to  overcome  him,  but  gradually  he  is 
more  and  more  easily  provoked  till  mere 
trifles  unbalance  him,  and  results  ensue 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  cause. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  easily  made 
angry.  It  costs  us  too  much  of  energy 
and  nerve  and  self  control ;  and  it  costs 
us  too  much  in  reputation,  character  and 
social  standing.  It  unfits  us  for  every 
pleasure,  unmans  us  for  skillful  labor, 
and  embarrasses  us  in  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness. It  becomes  a  weakness  that  dis- 
gusts our  best  friends,  pleases  our  worst 
enemies,  and  lowers  us  in  our  own  esti- 
mation. It  is  unreasonable,  impolitic 
and  demoralizing.  It  confuses  the  judg- 
ment, entangles  the  spirits,  and  leaves  us 
prostrate  before  the  meanest  antagonist. 
It  really  unfits  us  for  life's  duties,  de- 
bauches every  manly  instinct,  and 
shortens  life.  Every  time  a  man  becomes 
" white"  or  red  with  anger,  he  is  in 
danger  of  his  life.  The  heart  and  brains 
are  the  organs  mostly  affected  when  fits 
of  passion  are  indulged  in.  Not  only 
does  anger  cause  partial  paralysis  of  the 
small  blood-vessels,  but  the  heart's  action 
becomes  intermittent ;  that  is,  every  now 
and  then  it  drops  a  beat — much  the  same 
thing  as  is  experienced  by  excessive 
smokers. 

I  believe  many  a  man  and  woman  have 
unfitted  themselves  for  a  tranquil,  peace- 
ful, enjoyable  old  age,  if  indeed  they 
have  been  permitted  to  attain  old  age — 
by  weakening  and  warping  their  physical 
and  moral  powers  through  petulance  of 
spirits  and  irritation  of  nervous  strain 


caused  by  indulgence  in  the  passion  of 
anger.  Harmony  and  restfulness  of 
spirit,  strength  and  equanimity  of  dis- 
position, and  kindly  and  lovable  affection, 
are  unknown  to  these  unreasonable,  iras- 
cible, touch-me-not,  thin-skinned  people. 
It  can  be  avoided.  I  used  to  be  easily 
angered.  But  about  forty  years  ago  I 
was  so  completely  overcome  by  this  pas- 
sion that  I  was  almost  delirious,  and 
came  near  becoming  a  criminal.  Then  I 
was  determined  I  would  not  again  be 
angry ;  aad  I  gradually  found  that  by 
thoroughly  training  my  emotions  and 
making  reason  supreme  I  could  control 
myself  under  the  most  provoking  circum- 
stances, till  it  is  now  perhaps  twenty 
years  since  I  have  been  conscious  of  be- 
ing angry. — Popular  Science  News. 


"THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  CARRY  A 
MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA." 


THE  editor  of  that  bristling  little  maga- 
zinelet  called  The  Philistine,  Elbert 
Hubbard,  wrote  for  the  March  nnmber  an 
essay  which  had  the  effect  of  not  only 
selling  the  entire  edition  within  three 
days  after  its  appearance,  but  of  inspiring 
Mr.  George  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  to  order 
a  new  edition  of  half  a  million  copies  for 
free  distribution.  Mr.  Hubbard  took  as 
his  text  "A  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Rowan,"  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  war,  undertook  to  deliver  a  message 
from  President  McKinley  to  General 
Garcia,  who  was  somewhere  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Cuba — no  one  knew 
where.  And  Mr.  Hubbard  thus  philoso- 
phizes : 

"The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
McKinley  gave  Rowan  a  letter  to  be  de- 
livered to  Garcia  :  Rowan  took  the  letter 
and  did  not  ask,  '  Where  is  he  at  ?'  By 
the  Eternal !  there  is  a  man  whose  form 
should  be  cast  in  deathless  bronze  and 
the  statue  placed  in  every  college  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  book  learning  young  men 
need,  nor  instruction  about  this  and  that, 
but  a  stiffening  of  the  vertebrae  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to 
act  promptly,  concentrate  their  energies  ; 
do  the  thing — 'Carry  a  message  to 
Garcia!' 

' '  General  Garcia  is  dead  now,  but  there 
are  other  Garcias. 

1 '  No  man  who  has  endeavored  to  carry 
out  an  enterprise  where  many  hands  were 
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needed,  but  has  been  well  nigh  appalled 
at  times  by  the  imbecility  of  the  average 
man — the  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
concentrate  on  a  thing  and  do  it. 

"Slip-shod  assistance,  foolish  inatten- 
tion, dowdy  indifference  and  half-hearted 
work  seem  the  rule  ;  and  no  man  succeeds 
unless,  by  hook  or  crook  or  threat,  he 
forces  or  bribes  other  men  to  assist  him  ; 
or,  mayhap,  God  in  His  goodness  per- 
forms a  miracle,  and  sends  him  an  angel 
of  light  for  an  assistant.  You,  reader, 
put  this  matter  to  a  test :  You  are  sitting 
now  in  your  office — six  clerks  are  within 
call.  Summon  any  one  and  make  this 
request :  *  Please  look  in  the  encyclopaedia 
and  make  a  brief  memorandum  for  me 
concerning  the  life  of  Correggio.'  , 

"  Will   the  clerk   quietly    say,    'Yes 
sir,'  and  go  and  do  the  task ? 

"On  your  life  he  will  not.  He  will 
look  at  you  out  of  a  fishy  eye  and  ask  one 
or  more  of  the  following  questions  : 

"  'Who  was  he?' 

'  c  '  Which  enclyclopaedia  ?' 

"  '  Where  is  the  encyclopedia  ?' 

'"  Was  I  hired  for  that?' 

"  '  Don't  you  mean  Bismarck?' 

"  '  What's  the  matter  with  Charlie  do- 
ing it  ?' 

'"  Is  he  dead?' 

"  '  Is  there  any  hurry  ? 

"  '  Shan't  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let 
you  look  it  up  yourself  ?' 

"  '  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?' 

"And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that 
after  you  have  answered  the  questions, 
and  explained  how  to  find  the  information, 
and  why  you  want  it,  the  clerk  will  go 
off  and  get  one  of  the  other  clerks  to  help 
him  try  to  find  Garcia — and  then  come 
back  and  tell  you  there  is  no  such  man. 
Of  course,  I  may  lose  my  bet,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  average,  I  will  not. 

"Now,  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not 
bother  to  explain  to  your  '  assistant'  that 
Correggio  is  indexed  under  the  C's,  not 
in  the  K's,  but  you  will  smile  sweetly 
and  say,  'Never  mind,'  and  go  look  it  up 
yourself. 

"And  this  incapacity  for  independent 
action,  this  moral  stupidity,  this  infirmity 
of  the  will,  tl\is  unwillingness  to  cheer- 
fully catch  hold  and  lift,  are  the  things 
that  put  pure  Socialism  so  far  into  the 
future.  If  men  will  not  act  for  them- 
selves, what  will  they  do  when  the  bene- 
fit of  their  effort  is  for  all  ? 

"  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who 
does  his  work  when  the  '  boss '  is  away, 


as  well  as  when  he  is  at  home.  And  the 
man  who,  when  given  a  letter  for  Garcia, 
quietly  takes  the  missive,  without  asking 
any  idiotic  questions,  and  with  no  lurk- 
ing intention  of  chucking  it  into  the 
nearest  sewer,  or  of  doing  aught  el$e  but 
delivering  it,  never  gets  'laid  off,'  nor  has 
to  go  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 
Civilization  is  one  long  anxious  search 
for  just  such  individuals.  Anything 
such  a  man  asks  shall  be  granted  ;  his 
kind  is  so  rare  that  no  employer  can 
afford  to  let  him  go.  He  is  wanted  in 
every  city,  town  and  village — in  every 
office,  shop,  store  and  factory.  The  world 
cries  out  for  such ;  he  is  needed,  and 
needed  badly — the  man  who  can  carry  a 
message  to  Garcia." — Literary  Digest. 


ROYAL  COOKS. 


EUROPEAN  PRINCESSES  AU,  GOOD  HOUSE- 
WIVES. 


IT  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  Germany 
a  princess  who  is  not  a  good  cook  and 
housekeeper.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  daughters  of  rulers  in  Germany 
have  been  carefully  trained  in  these  arts. 
Empress  Augusta  Victoria  took  lessons 
in  cooking  when  she  was  a  young  girl, 
and  she  was  so  skilled  as  a  dressmaker 
that  even  after  she  became  empress  she 
had  her  attire  made  under  her  own  per- 
sonal supervision.  Grand  Duchess  Louise 
of  Baden  told  her  only  daughter,  Princess 
Victoria,  wife  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  never  to  forget  that  "every 
woman,  whether  she  lives  in  a  palace  or 
a  cottage,  should  be  a  careful  house- 
keeper and  a  perfect  cook."  Princess 
Victoria  did  not  forget  this  lesson,  and 
there  are  few  better  housekeepers  or  cooks 
than  she  is.  Some  of  the  princesses  of 
England  are  trained  nurses,  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  is  a  skilled  bookbinder. 
The  queen  mother  of  Holland  took  care 
that  her  only  daughter,  Wilhelmina, 
should  be  carefully  instructed  in  the 
domestic  arts,  and  as  a  result  it  is  said 
that  the  young  lady  is  not  only  a  good 
cook  but  also  an  excellent  laundress. 
When  she  was  a  child  her  greatest  delight 
was  to  wash  and  iron  her  own  clothes. 
She  also  learned  how  to  knit,  but  was  not 
patient  enough  for  such  work.  "When 
I  become  queen  I'll  see  that  the  poor 
people,  who  work  so  hard  and  get  so 
little,  are  well  treated,"  she  said  one  day 
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when  she  found  that,  do  what  she  would, 
she  made  no  progress  with  her  knitting. 
At  the  court  of  Vienna  the  young  people 
are  carefully  instructed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. After  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
became  engaged  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Bavaria,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  fur- 
nish her  with  teachers  who  were  to  in- 
struct her  in  the  Italian,  Hungarian  and 
Bohemian  languages,  and  great  was  his 
satisfaction  when  he  was  informed  in  a 
short  time  that  his  betrothed  was  making 
excellent  progress  in  those  languages. 
The  queen  mother,  however,  was  not  yet 
satisfied.  She  remembered  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  also  king  of  Poland, 
and  she  insisted  that  the  future  empress 
should  also  learn  Polish. 


GAMES  FOR  GROWING  GIRLS. 
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SENSIBLE"  TEST  OF  THE  SENSES. 


IT  is  not  an  easy  task  to  entertain  young 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years.  The  managers  of  clubs, 
guilds,  associations,  and  Girls'  Friendly 
Societies  often  seek  in  vain  for  some  solu- 
tion to  the  constantly  recurring  problem: 
"  How  shall  we  amuse  the  girls  who  are 
too  old  for  childish  games  ?" 

The  following  suggestions  may  prove 
valuable  to  those  who  would  like  a  few 
hints  on  this  subject: 

If,  for  instance,  you  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
your  Sunday-school  class  of  growing 
girls,  you  cannot  do  better  than  invite 
them  to  spend  a  " sensible"  evening  or 
afternoon,  at  your  home. 

As  your  guests  enter  the  parlor,  supply 
them  with  tiny  pads  and  pencils,  and 
ask  them  to  gather  about  a  table  on 
which  you  have  placed  a  hundred  little 
trifles  from  your  bureau,  desk,  work- 
basket,  and  what-not.  Give  two  minutes 
for  this  miscellaneous  collection  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  then  cover  the  table  with  a 
cloth  and  ask  the  girls  to  write  on  their 
pads,  under  the  head  of  ''sight,"  the 
names  of  as  many  articles  as  they  can  re- 
member seeing  on  the  table. 

When  all  have  done  this,  a  saucer 
should  be  passed  around  containing  a 
mixture  of  sugar,  salt,  chocolate,  pepper, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  peppermint,  and 
ground  coffee,  and  every  one  invited  to 
taste  the  concoction,  and  write  down  the 
names  of  all  the  ingredients  they  can 


recognize.  The  mixture  will  not  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste  and  no  one  need  be 
afraid  of  it. 

Next  comes  the  test  of  smell.  For  this 
all  the  girls  should  be  blindfolded,  in 
turn,  and  bottles  containing  violet  ex- 
tract, heliotrope,  sachet,  turpentine,  vin- 
egar, oil  of  winter-green,  cold  tea,  cam- 
phor, alcohol  and  carbolic  acid  passed 
under  their  noses.  Again  the  pads  are 
called  into  use,  that  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent odors  may  be  jotted  down. 

Although  the  sense  of  feeling  is  usually 
acute,  it  is  surprising  how  many  persons 
may  be  baffled  by  tying  up  several  famil- 
iar objects  separately  in  paper,  and  pass- 
ing them  about  so  that  all  may  have  a 
chance  to  hold  each  article,  and  try  to 
guess  what  it  is  from  its  shape  and  feel- 
ing through  the  paper  covering.  A  sim- 
ple ball  of  cord  makes  a  most  deceptive 
!>ackage.  A  glove- darner,  picture  frame, 
ancy  basket,  candle,  and  a  worsted  slip- 
per all  make  good  parcels  for  this  compe- 
tition. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Request  all  the  guests  to  be  seated,  with 
paper  and  pencil  in  readiness,  and  then 
play  the  first  two  lines  of  the  choruses  of 
a  number  of  popular  and  patriotic  airs; 
allow  one  minute  to  elapse  between  each 
tune,  to  permit  its  name  to  be  written. 
It  is  surprising  how  tantalizingly  the 
airs  slip  away  as  one  tries  to  recall  them. 
The  musician  should  play  by  ear,  or 
memory,  so  that  the  notes  will  not  be  seen. 

When  all  the  papers  have  been  col- 
lected and  compared,  a  prize  should  be 
given  to  the  one  who  proved  most  suc- 
cessful in  rightly  using  all  five  senses. 

Another  interesting  game  consists  in 
cutting  from  magazines  the  illustrations 
of  well-known  advertisements  and  mount- 
ing them  on  card-board.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  all  words  giving  any  clue  to 
the  source  of  the  advertisement  should  be 
destroyed.  When  every  one  has  seen 
each  card,  and  guessed  or  attempted  to 
guess  what  advertisement  it  always  ac- 
companies, a  prize  is  given  to  the  one 
who  has  guessed  the  greatest  number 
correctly. 

A  game  which  always  occasions  con- 
siderable amusement  is  that  of  "  Art." 
A  number  of  large  squares  of  paper  are 
provided  and  pinned  one  at  a  time  on  the 
wall.  Every  would-be  artist  is  given  a 
small  slip  of  paper  on  which  is  written 
the  name  of  an  animal.  Without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  her  subject  each 
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girl,  in  turn,  must  step  forward  and  draw 
the  animal  whose  name  has  been  given 
her.  The  other  girls  must  try  to  guess 
what  the  sketch  is  intended  to  represent. 
No  artistic  skill  is  required,  as  the  more 
ridiculous  the  representation  the  more 
mirth  it  occasions.  Two  prizes  may  be 
offered  if  the  hostess  so  desires,  one  for 
the  best  sketch  and  one  for  the  girl  who 
guesses  the  greatest  number  correctly. 

Picking  up  balls  of  cotton  wadding 
from  off  a  polished  table  with  a  teaspoon 
is  as  exciting  as  a  potato  race,  without 
the  uncomfortableness  of  bending  down 
to  the  floor. 

While  enjoying  such  games  as  these, 
the  time  will  pass  very  rapidly,  and  both 
girls  and  teacher  will  become  better  ac- 
quainted and  more  at  ease  with  each 
other. — Edith  Chester \  in  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, 


OUR  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


GREATER  RETURNS  POSSIBLE  PROM 
THESE  INVESTMENTS. 


STATE  SUPT.  AARON  GOVE. 


THIS  plea  is  made  for  a  more  general 
use  of  the  school  houses  of  the  coun- 
try. As  at  present  planned  and  con- 
structed, generally  these  institutions  are 
adapted  for  the  use  of  day-schools  for 
children  and  for  that  only.  The  approx- 
imately parallel  instances  are  those  of 
semi-deserted  buildings  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  closed, 
except  during  a  few  hours  of  the  week. 
The  nation's  investment  in  these  school 
buildings — $450,000,000— seems  to  justify 
a  greater  outcome  than  is  at  present 
reached.  No  individual  or  corporation, 
outside  of  the  churches,  invests  so  much 
money  with  so  little  return,  compared  to 
what  might  be  obtained.  The  education 
of  adults  is  beginning  to  assume  a  posi- 
tive form  in  the  American  community. 
The  old-time  lyceum  and  lecture  course 
is  re-appearing  in  the  form  of  current 
literature  classes  and  conferences  of  the 
people  on  affairs  of  municipal  and  com- 
munity interests.  A  convenient  and  com- 
fortable place  is  needed  in  every  village 
and  in  every  ward  of  every  city,  where 
the  neighborhood  can  assemble  and  con- 
fer about  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
progress,  reform,  and  betterment  of  the 
common    weal.    Every    community   re- 


quires a  meeting-place.  Churches,  from 
the  nature  of  the  organization  and  owner- 
ship, can  not  afford  this  opportunity. 
The  town  hall,  where  there  is  one,  is 
usually  at  the  service  of  the  people,  but 
it  is  generally  an  inhospitable  and  unwel- 
come room  for  comfortable  intellectual 
contact  and  rational  discussion.  ' 

I  present  the  reasonableness  of  so  mod- 
ifying the  construction  of  the  village  and 
city  school  house  as  to^have  provision 
made  for  a  meeting- place  for  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  room  to  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people  for  proper  purposes, 
excluding  only  such  discussions  or  pres- 
entations as  involve  the  creation  of  violent 
prejudices  and  antipathies.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion, and  with  some  reason  in  spirit  at 
present,  that  the  school  house  is  a  sacredly 
educational  building,  equipped  and  fur- 
nished for  the  children,  and  the  law  in 
many  cases  has  prohibited  its  use  for  any 
other  purpose.  To  illustrate:  The  people 
of  a  village '  erect,  with  some  financial 
tension,  a  school  house  at  a  cost  of  $15.- 
000,  a  comely,  convenient,  and  commodi- 
ous building.  It  is  made  habitable  in 
warmth  and  light  and  surroundings  for 
five  days  in  a  week,  six  hours  in  a  day, 
and  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  ninety 
days  in  a  year.  All  the  rest  of  the  time 
it  stands  idle,  unused,  superfluous.  For 
an  additional  thousand  dollars  one  more 
room  can,  by  the  architect,  be  added  to 
that  house;  a  room  of  easy  access  from 
the  street ;  of  ample  proportions  for  the 
gathering  of  two  hundred  people.  The 
house  having  been  warmed  during  the 
day,  the  room  can  be  warmed  at  night 
with  little  extra  expense.  The  lighting 
for  evening  meetings  is  a  minimum  cost. 
The  care  of  the  room  can  be  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  janitor  with  no  very  great 
extra  burden.  Such  an  apartment,  in 
the  school  house  of  a  village,  could  be 
made  and  would  be  made  the  rallying 
point  for  the  intelligence  of  the  commun- 
ity. Groups  of  citizens  of  different 
shades  of  religion,  politics,  or  economics, 
would  from  time  to  time  gather  there, 
and  by  contact  one  with  the  other  serve 
to  enlighten  and  forward  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

In  many  cases  small  reference  libraries 
would  find  a  place  in  these  same  rooms. 
I  do  not  present  this  as  an  open  daily 
reading  room  or  library;  nor  as  a  contin- 
ual, open-door  entertainment  room;  but 
as  one  point,  where,  for  the  consideration 
of  all  educational  and  musical  and  kin- 
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died  subjects,  the  people  can  gather  with- 
out the  expense  of  hiring  a  hall,  without 
depending  upon  a  few  citizens  who  have 
large  and  ample  private  apartments,  and 
who  could  feel  that  each  had  the  same 
right  as  the  other  in  this  meeting- place 
afforded  by  the  people  for  the  people. 

We  have  been  mistaken  in  drawing 
around  the  school  house  the  sacred  circle 
which  sets  it  apart  for  the  one  purpose  of 
school  teaching.  That  feeling  has  come 
about  naturally  enough,  for  we  regard 
that  as  the  first  and  important,  as  the 
chief  factor  in  the  conduct  of  our  towns. 
But  without  crippling  the  efficiency  of 
the  school,  without  interfering  with  the 
conduct  or  management  of  the  school, 
the  same  roof  that  covers  it  can  be  made 
to  cover  the  rallying- room  for^the  educa- 
tion of  the  adults  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days and  evenings. 

I  have  no  thought  of  urging  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  legitimate  schoolroom 
proper,  by  an  invited  number  of  citizens. 
The  furnishing  and  apparatus  of  the 
school  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  forbid 
its  use  by  a  promiscuously  made-up  party. 
The  room  would  be  made  and  furnished 
at  the  outset  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent injury  or  defacement  from  an  ordi- 
nary crowd  of  adults. 

The  embarrassments  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  room  are  limited  to  the 
authorities,  who  must  decide  what  sort 
of  meetings  shall  be  permitted  there. 
They  would  draw  the  line  somewhere 
between  instruction  and  rational  enter- 
tainment on  the  one  side,  and  disrepu- 
table shows,  sectarian  religious  meetings, 
and  personal  political  caucuses,  so  com- 
mon in  many  localities,  on  the  other. 

My  proposition  is  that  the  public 
school  house  at  present  is  not  placed  suffi- 
ciently at  the  service  of  the  people;  this 
house  belongs  to  the  people,  is  built  by 
the  people's  money,  and  can  serve  the 
people  excellently  well  without  interfer- 
ing with  that  other  more  important  ser- 
vice, namely,  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  community. 

During  the  long  summer  vacation, 
covering  in  time  from  two  to  four  months, 
these  houses  stand  idle  and  forsaken, 
feeing  the  weather  and  deteriorating  by 
time,  when  scarcely  a  week  would  pass, 
could  they  be  used  by  the  people,  with- 
out the  doors  being  thrown  open  to  a 
representative  group  of  interested  citi- 
zens. 

An  architect  friend  tells  me  that  the 


maximum  additional  cost  for  such  an 
addition  as  I  have  indicated  would  not 
exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
building. 

In  writing  this  I  think  of  so  many 
occasions  when  the  people  of  the  village 
or  of  a  part  of  the  city  would  find  the  use 
of  such  an  apartment  desirable,  and  I 
think,  too,  of  the  minimum  expenditure 
and  the  maximum  result.  I  must,  in 
conclusion,  continue  to  plead  that  the  at- 
tention of  our  communities  be  drawn  to 
the  thought  that  we  are  not  receiving  an 
adequate  return  for  our  investment  in 
school  houses. — Northwestern  Monthly. 


GRAMMAR  TO  PRIMARY  PUPILS. 


SUPT.  W.  I,.  MORRISON. 


I  AM  teaching  grammar  to  a  second 
primary  grade.  Does  this  fill  your  soul 
with  exclamation  points,  dear  language 
teacher  ?  Grammar  is  being  taught,  tech- 
nical grammar,  to  little  children,  and  the 
result  is  fully  satisfactory.  It  has  been 
shown  that  children  can  be  taught  philo- 
sophically instead  of  swallowing  the  doses 
at  a  gulp,  and  repeating  them  as  so  much 
parrot  talk. 

The  effort  was  to  teach  the  correct  use 
of  is  and  are,  was  and  were,  have  and  has, 
etc.  The  first  step  in  the  instruction 
taught  the  children  to  recognize  and  call 
by  name  the  subject  in  the  simple  sentence. 
Never  have  I  seen  pupils  of  any  age  search 
for  the  unknown  quantity  with  more 
eagerness  and  delight  than  here.  Never 
have  I  seen  better  results  as  the  subjects 
were  found  and  recited.  In  four  lessons, 
most  of  the  class  could  quickly  and  intel- 
ligently find  both  simple  and  compound 
subjects  of  any  ordinary  simple  sentence. 

The  next  step  was  to  teach  the  number 
of  the  subject.  Then  came  the  rule :  ' '  If 
the  subject  means  more  than  one,  use  are, 
and  if  the  subject  means  one,  use  is." 
The  same  rule  is  used  with  were  and  was, 
and  other  verbs  so  often  incorrectly  used. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  drill ;  ready 
to  fill  blanks,  or  to  correct  errors  when- 
ever we  find  them.  In  carrying  on  a 
crusade  against  false  syntax,  as  the 
teacher  of  language  should  always  do, 
material  for  this  drill  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained. Possibly  it  can  be  found  in  the 
teacher's  speech. 

One  day  I  said  to  the  class,  "Has  any- 
one heard  somebody  say  it  wrong  since  I 
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told  you  about  it  ? ' '  Quickly  the  answer 
came,    "Yes,  I  heard  my  mother  say, 

•  The  dogs  was  under  the  stove. ' ' '  '  *  What 
should  your  mother  have  said  ?  "  I  asked. 
The  boy  answered  promptly  and  proudly, 
"The    dogs    were    under    the    stove." 

*  •  Why  ?  ' '  "  Because  the  subject  means 
more  than  one. "  "  What  is  the  subj  ect  ?  " 
I  asked.  The  entire  class  responded, 
"  Dogs. "  ' '  Why  use  were  ? ' '  "  Because 
when  the  subject  means  more  than  one, 
we  should  use  were." 

Prom  this  we  are  running  into  the  rule, 
"Never  use  him,  her,  me,  etc.,  as  sub- 
jects." This  can  be  followed  by  many 
another  rule  of  grammar,  and  be  intelli- 
gently discussed  by  even  primary  pupils. 

The  "  Polly  wants  a  cracker  "  practice 
has  taken  possession  of  too  much  of  our 
instruction  of  children.  The  ' '  Hi-diddle- 
diddle"  jargon  that  they  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  is  bringing  about  un- 
thinking parrots.  There  is  about  as  much 
thought  involved  in  some  of  our  milksop 
language  exercises  as  can  be  found  in  the 
turning  of  a  grindstone.  The  inquisitive 
child  that  annoys  us  so  many  times  with 
his  whys,  deserves  better  treatment.  Of 
all  the  discrepancies  in  teaching  that  I 
have  ever  observed,  the  non-exercise  of 
the  thinking  powers  is  the  most  signal. 
We  spend  many  an  hour  working  beneath 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  child.  Chil- 
dren are  not  putty,  and  they  can  think  ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  something 
to  think  about.  There  is  much  question 
about  "good  habits  of  speech  being  caught 
rather  than  taught." — Western  Teacher. 


CARLO  AS  A  WITNESS. 


A  GRIZZLY  St.  Bernard  proved  to  be  a 
good  witness  the  other  day  in  the 
Superior  Civil  Court,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  jury. 

About  a  year  ago  the  dog  was  kid- 
napped from  a  Revere  farmer,  and  subse- 
quently sold  to  a  Brookline  livery  stable 
keeper  for  $50. 

The  Revere  farmer  advertised,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Business  one  day  took  him 
to  Brookline.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  six-year  old  daughter. 

They  were  driving  slowly  through  the 
main  street.  Suddenly  the  child  uttered 
a  cry: 

"Look,  pa!  Oh,  look!  look!  Carlo! 
Carlo!" 

There  on  the  green,  with  tail  extended 


and  eye  dilated,  his  great  body,  trembling 
with  the  excitement  caused  by  that  voice 
he  loved,  stood  kidnapped  "  Carlo." 

"Oh,  come,  Carlo!"  cried  the  child 
eagerly.  There  was  a  merry  bark,  and 
the  dog  was  by  the  side  of  the  wagon  in  a 
twinkling,  wagging  his  bushy  tail  and 
prancing  in  doggish  glee.  The  Brook- 
linite  laid  his  grievance  before  the  court. 

It  took  two  days  to  hear  the  case. 

The  complainant  put  in  evidence  to 
show  that  he  purchased  the  dog  of  the 
man  who  reared  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  defendant  described  every  mark  and 
scar  on  the  dog. 

"  I  think  I'll  postpone  the  trial  in  order 
to  have  the  dog  in  court  as  a  witness," 
said  the  judge. 

A  deputy  sheriff  brought  the  canine  to 
court  the  day  following. 

"  Carlo  !"  called  the  livery-stable 
keeper.  The  dog  only  sniffed  and  moved 
uneasily. 

"Oh,  Carlo!  Carlo!"  cried  the  farm- 
ers's  child.  The  huge  St.  Bernard's  tail 
went  round.  In  another  second  he  was 
bounding  down  the  corridor  to  his  mis- 
tress. 

The  case  was  then  submitted  to  the  j  ury , 
and  after  five  minutes'  deliberation  the 
jury  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  farmer, 
and  the  dog  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 


BETTER  THAN  MONEY. 


u  IT  THAT  is  this  pow-wow  about?" 

YY  asked  an  old  man,  bringing  his 
white  head  into  a  group  of  youngsters 
who  had  been  in  lively  debate. 

"We  are  settling  our  futures,"  an- 
swered one.  "'Rich  man,  poor  man, 
pretty  man,  chief;  doctor,  lawyer,  ped- 
dler, thief.'    That's  about  the  list." 

"I'd  like  to  give  you  a  pinch  of  my 
experience,"  said  the  old  man.  "To 
those  of  you  who  are  free  to  be  what  you 
will,  let  me  make  a  suggestion.  Choose 
that  work  which  gives  you  daily  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  somebody.  Then, 
whether  you  are  financially  successful  or 
not,  you  may  have  joyful  satisfaction  in 
each  day  as  it  passes.  There  are  some 
callings  whose  only  aim,  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  is  to  make  money.  Oh,  boys,  if 
you  can  choose,  give  yourself  to  some 
work  in  which  the  work  itself,  and  the 
good  it  does,  is  first,  and  the  pay  second. 

"When  I  was  a  half- starved  young 
doctor,  struggling  for  a  city  practice,  my 
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old  father  came  to  see  me.  '  How  are 
you  getting  on,  George?'  said  he.  4I 
am  not  getting  on  at  all,  father,'  I  an- 
swered; *  I'm  doing  nothing.' 

44 1  took  him  with  me  down  to  the  dis- 
pensary that  day,  and  he  sat  by  while  I 
treated  a  score  of  poor  patients. 

444 1  thought  you  said  you  were  not 
doing  anything,  boy  ? '  he  said. 

44 'Oh,  that  doesn't  pay  anything/  I 
replied. 

441  Pay!'  he  cried  at  me  in  scorn. 
4  Isn't  helping  your  fellow  men  better  than 
money?'  I'll  tell  you  what,  George; 
I'm  going  back  to  the  farm  to  work  for 
your  living,  and  every  night  I'll  go  to 
bed  thanking  God  that  I've  helped  you 
to  help  all  these  folks.  It  will  sweeten 
my  hard  work  amazingly.' 

41  Dear  old  father!  That  little  speech 
lifted  me  up  out  of  the  mud  for  all  time. 

44 1  am  only  telling  you  the  path  I 
know.  There  are  doubtless  many  more 
chances  of  taking  something  from  the 
mountain  of  human  misery.  Find  'em, 
boys;  that's  what  I  say;  find  'em." 


CURSE  OP  TREELESS  REGION. 


Any  one  who  has  traveled  through  the 
comparatively  treeless  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Spain,  Sicily, 
Greece,  Northern  Africa  and  large  por- 
tions of  Italy,  must  fervently  pray  that 
our  own  country  may  be  preserved  from 
so  dismal  a  fate,  says  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  for- 
ests only  that  is  to  be  dreaded,  but  the 
loss  of  agricultural  regions  now  fertile 
and  populous,  which  may  be  desolated 
by  the  floods  that  rush  down  from  bare 
hills  and  mountains,  bringing  with  them 
vast  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  to  be 
spread  over  the  lowlands.  Traveling  a 
few  years  ago  through  Tunisie,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  fine  Roman  bridge  of 
stone  over  a  wide,  bare,  dry  river  bed. 
It  §tood  some  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  had  once  served  the  needs 
of  a  prosperous  population.  Marveling 
at  the  height  of  the  bridge  above  the 
ground,  I  asked  the  French  station- 
master  if  the  river  ever  rose  to  the  arches 
which  carried  the  roadway  of  the  bridge. 
His  answer  testified  to  the  flooding  capa- 
city of  the  river  and  to  the  strength  of 
the  bridge.  He  said :  44 1  have  been  here 
four  years,  and  three  times  I  have  seen 
the  river  running  over  the  parapets  of 


that  bridge."  That  country  was  once 
one  of  the  richest  granaries  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  now  yields  a  scanty  support 
for  a  sparse  and  semi-barbarous  popula- 
tion. The  whole  region  around  about  is 
treeless.  The  care  of  the  national  forests 
is  a  provision  for  future  generations,  for 
the  permanence  over  vast  areas  of  our 
country  of  the  great  industries  of  agricul- 
ture and  mining  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ultimately  depends. 
A  good  forest  administration  would  soon 
support  itself,  but  it  should  be  organized 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  no 
matter  what  it  costs. — Atlantic  Monthty. 


LAFAYETTE  MONUMENT. 


FREDERICK  H.  GILLETT, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  there  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  a  small  delegation — 
mostly  from  Chicago — to  urge  the  pro- 
priety of  erecting  a  monument  to  Lafay- 
ette in  Paris.  Their  scheme  was  that  the 
school  children  of  this  country  would 
easily  contribute  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  necessary,  and  all  they 
wished  of  our  committee  was  to  incorpo- 
rate a  few  distinguished  gentlemen  into 
an  association  so  that  there  might  be  no 
question  of  the  reliability  of  the  sponsors. 
Some  of  the  committee  were  inclined  to 
oppose  even  this  modest  request;  some 
because  they  didn't  want  to  impose  upon 
the  school  children,  others  because  they 
doubted  the  success  of  the  project  and 
thought  it  would  lead  to  a  request  for 
Congressional  assistance;  but  this  was  so 
stoutly  denied  by  the  advocates  that  their 
request  was  allowed  and  the  incorpora- 
tion authorized.  About  $40,000  was 
raised,  I  believe,  from  the  school  chil- 
dren, and  now  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  give  the  balance. 

I  took  occasion  to  study  anew  the  life 
of  Lafayette,  and  I  was  surprised  at  his 
eventful  history.  There  is  an  old  adage 
that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  so 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  as  you  study 
closely  celebrated  characters,  you  find 
that  the  mist  of  time  through  which  they 
loomed  had  magnified  them,  and  when 
you  strip  off  the  veil  of  tradition  and  see 
them  in  their  true  proportions,  they  seem 
petty  and  insignificant.    Just  the  oppo- 
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site  is  true  of  Lafayette.  We  may  well 
give  him  a  monument,  not  simply  be- 
cause he  chivalrously  brought  us  import- 
ant aid,  but  also  because  his  whole  life 
illustrated  heroic  devotion  to  our  princi- 
ples of  liberty. 

His  first  step  in  coming  here  showed  a 
spirit  far  above  his  era.  He  was  only 
nineteen  years  old,  the  heir  of  a  noble 
house  and  a  princely  fortune,  married  to 
the  lovely  daughter  of  a  ducal  family, 
welcome  to  an  office  in  the  inner  circle  of 
the  royal  court,  where  every  sense  was 
gratified  and  all  was  offered  that  could 
feed  vanity  or  satisfy  desire.  What  was 
deemed  the  amplest  reward  for  disting- 
uished services  was  his  by  birth;  and  his 
natural  career  would  have  been  a  votary 
of  pleasure  in  the  gayest  city  of  the  world 
at  its  wickedest  era,  living  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  each  passing  whim,  and  finding 
the  excitement  of  action  only  in  the  hunt 
or  in  the  duel.  What  are  deemed  the 
prizes  of  life  were  his  from  the  cradle, 
and  he  lacked  the  ordinary  motives  for 
exertion.  He  used  to  say  with  amuse- 
ment in  after  life  that  when  he  came  here 
his  companions  were  apt  to  ask  him,  as 
their  first  question:  "  What  do  you  do  at 
home  for  a  living ?M  To  work  for  a  liv- 
ing is  the  rule  of  an  American  life,  but 
all  which  we  work  for,  except  self-ap- 
proval, was  his  at  the  start.  From  such 
an  alluring  prospect  of  elegant  ease  and 
unruffled  enjoyment  he  stole  away  .against 
the  protest  of  his  family  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  king,  and  eagerly  exchanged 
his  bed  of  luxury  for  a  couch  in  the  snow, 
and  voluptuous  delights  for  cold  and 
hunger  and  peril.  The  boy  had  in  him 
something  of  the  hero. 

Our  Congress  was  then  experiencing 
much  trouble  with  foreign  adventurers 
who  sought  military  commands,  but 
Lafayette  showed  at  once  that  what  he 
sought  was  not  emoluments  or  selfish 
promotion,  but  an  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice, and  he  was  speedily  made  a  Major- 
General.  Doubtless  his  fellow  officers, 
who  had  earned  their  stars  by  stern  ser- 
vice, looked  with  some  contempt  on  this 
gilded  patrician,  whom  the  democratic 
Congress  had  made  their  equal;  but  his 
reckless  courage  under  fire  soon  silenced 
their  sneers,  and  as  he  was  given  an  in- 
dependent command  he  showed  a  pru- 
dence and  generalship  far  beyond  his 
years,  and  well  befitting  his  rank,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  war  his  gallantry,  his  forti- 
tude, his  sweet  disposition  and  his  mili- 


tary skill  had  won  for  him  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  his  brother  officers  and 
the  whole  army.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  he  seems  to  have  had  some  of  the 
traits  of  military  heroes  of  more  recent 
days,  for  he  writes  of  a  reception:  "  I  was 
greeted  warmly  by  all  the  men,  and, 
better  yet,  kissed  by  all  the  women.* • 

Having  accomplished  all  this  at  the 
age  of  25,  he  sailed  for  France,  laden 
with  the  blessings  of  the  country  he  had 
done  so  much  to  establish,  and  entitled, 
one  would  think,  to  wear  in  ease  the 
laurels  he  had  plucked  from  so  much 
danger.  But  life  was  just  beginning  for 
him,  in  experience  as  in  years;  and,  hav- 
ing written  his  name  indelibly  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  new  world,  he  was  destined  to 
write  it  as  high  and  engrave  it  as  deeply 
in  the  history  of  the  old. 

To  trace  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes 
of  his  remaining  fifty  years  is  here  im- 
possible. He  filled  almost  every  station, 
from  the  practical  dictator  of  France  to 
the  hunted  refugee  and  the  occupant  of  a 
loathsome  dungeon.  But  whatever  his 
position,  whether  tempted  by  great  prom- 
ises or  threatened  by  terrible  punishment, 
he  never  swerved  from  the  principles  of 
self-government  which  he  learned  in  his 
service  here.  The  government  of  France 
changed  repeatedly;  almost  every  public 
man  changed  with  it,  but  Lafayette  was 
constant.  And  as  I  see  him  in  this  era 
of  his  life,  at  first  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace, putting  aside  the  glittering  prize  of 
the  dictatorship  rather  than  give  reason 
to  suspect  his  motives,  laying  aside  for- 
ever the  titles  of  nobility  which  his 
family  had  worn  for  centuries  that  he 
might  with  more  consistency  proclaim 
that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  faithful 
alike  to  the  weak  king  who  would  betray 
him  and  the  fickle  populace  that  would 
desert  him,  unbought,  un terrified  in  an 
age  of  renegades  and  sycophants,  the  one 
constant,  unchanging,  serene,  virtuous 
character  in  all  that  wild  drama,  he  is  to 
me  even  more  impressive  than  when 
rallying  our  routed  troops  at  Brandy  wine 
or  leading  the  last  successful  charge  at 
Yorktown.  And  in  all  those  later  years 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  serving  his  own 
country  in  that  inestimable  role  of  a 
private  citizen  without  personal  ambi- 
tions, but  whom  every  one  must  respect 
and  trust  and  turn  to  in  hours  of  peril,  he 
merits  our  especial  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, for  he  was  perpetually  teaching  in 
France  the  lessons  he  had  learned  here. 
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He  came  to  us  an  enthusiastic  young  ad- 
venturer, with  only  a  warm  heart  and  a 
good  sword.  We  sent  him  back  to  France 
an  accomplished  general,  with  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  free  sentiments  which  flew 
abroad  and  pervaded  that  whole  nation. 
He  came  an  impetuous  boy,  he  returned 
with  the  principles  of  liberty  so  deeply 
stamped  upon  his  virgin  heart  that  all  the 
threats  and  allurements  of  royal  power 
could  not  erase  them.  The  theories  he 
had  learned  here  were  advertised  by  the 
celebrity  he  had  won  here.  Libert}', 
equality,  fraternity  were  irresistibly  at- 
tractive when  proclaimed  by  the  young 
hero  of  a  successful  war,  the  heir  of  an 
ancient  title  and  $40,000  a  year.  To- 
day the  ideas  of  Lafayette  are  dominant 
in  France.  From  us  he  learned  them; 
he  was  our  most  effective  missionary,  and 
in  perpetuating  his  memory  we  are  per- 
petuating our  loftiest  traditions;  in  honor- 
ing him  we  are  but  honoring  ourselves. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or 
more  graceful  than  for  us  to  reciprocate 
the  generous  gifts  of  France. 

Lafayette  to-day  lies  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  of  Picpus.  The  same  republi- 
can simplicity  which  led  him  to  discard 
his  titles  of  nobility  marks  his  grave,  and 
no  word  of  the  inscription  on  the  plain 
stone  indicates  that  he  was  ever  in 
America.  That  omission  we  should  fill. 
We  should  send  to  our  young  sister  re- 
public across  the  seas  a  fitting  monument, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  old  ties  that-  bind 
us,  a  recognition  of  obligation,  a  pledge 
of  friendship,  and  a  tribute  to  the  man  in 
all  French  history  whom  every  citizen  of 
every  republic  must  sincerely  honor,  and 
every  citizen  of  this  republic  must  grate- 
fully love. — New  York  Independent. 


THREE  IMPOSSIBLE  PROBLEMS. 


1.  To  trisect  an  angle. 

2.  To  double  a  cube. 

3.  To  square  a  circle. 

For  many  centuries,  mathematicians 
have  tried  to  solve  these  three  problems. 
But  they  cannot  be  solved  by  elementary 
geometry.  This  was  demonstrated  in  1882 
by  Lindeman,  when  he  proved  the  impos- 
sibility of  constructing  a  line  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  in  terms  of  its 
radius. 

The  second  is  known  as  the  "Deli an 
problem."  It  is  said  the  Delians  were 
ordered  by  the  oracle  to  double  the  size  of 


a  certain  altar,  but  to  preserve  the  cubical 
form.  They  could  not  do  it  and  referred 
it  to  Plato,  who  in  turn  had  to  give  it  up. 
According  to  another  story  King  Minos 
was  building  a  tomb  for  his  son,  but  the 
builders  had  made  it  too  small.  He  said, 
"Double  it  but  change  not  the  form." 
At  first  it  may  seem  easy  enough,  but 
nothing  in  the  whole  field  of  elementary 
geometry  enables  the  mathematicians  to 
determine  the  dimensions  of  the  double  of 
a  cube.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  the 
cube  root  of  two.  But  "there's  the  rub;"  it 
cannot  be  done. —  Western  Teacher. 


THE  GOAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


WHEN  we  see  men  of  fine  literary  gifts 
grow  more  cynical  as  they  advance  in 
years,  and  treating  the  world  to  stronger 
and  stronger  doses  of  pessimism  in  their 
writings,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  their  adjustment  to  life  must  have 
been  wrong.  When  we  see  men  of  science 
who  year  by  year  appear  to  have  less  and 
less  in  common  with  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  whose  studies  only  develop  on  the 
intellectual  side  an  ever- increasing  pas- 
sion for  the  infinitely  minute  and  the 
vastly  unimportant,  and,  on  the  moral,  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  to  all  kinds  of  per- 
sonal questions,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
think  that  they  were  properly  oriented  at 
the  start.  It  may  not  be  given  to  every 
one  to  *  'see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole;' ' 
but  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  well- 
trained  mind  to  see  it  with  an  eye  of  calm, 
tolerant,  and  sympathetic  contemplation. 
No  education  is  complete  which  leaves 
out  such  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  relation  which  the  individual  sustains 
to  it,  as  shall  at  least  tend  to  give  a  right 
purpose  and  direction  to  the  individual 
life.  *  *  The  world  is  very  evil, "  is  a  pious 
utterance  :  but  it  is  equally  pious  for  each 
of  us  to  ask  how  much  of  evil  is  lurking 
in  ourselves. 

We  conceive  of  a  scientific  education  in 
the  full  sense  as  one  which,  while  it  im- 
parts true  ideas  in  regard  to  the  physical 
history  of  the  globe  and  the  chemical 
elements  that  compose  it,  aims  no  less  at 
unfolding  the  true  constitution  of  society, 
the  springs  of  human  action,  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  human  character,  the 
possibilities  of  good  and  evil  that  reside 
in  every  individual,  the  misery  that  waits 
on  wrongdoing,  and  the  happiness  that 
flows  from  just  and  pure  deeds.    There  is 
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a  way,  we  are  persuaded,  of  presenting 
the  world  of  humanity  to  the  minds  of  the 
young  which  would  tend  to  create  in  most 
— in  the  vast  majority — a  strong  desire  to 
take  a  helpful  part  in  the  work  of  their 
age  and  generation,  and  not  to  concen- 
trate all  their  efforts  on  the  business  of 
self-advancement.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  seeing  the  facts  in  a  broadly  human, 
which  is  after  all  the  only  true,  light. 

Let  us  have  in  education,  literature  and 
analytical  studies,  and  science  with  its 
grand  constructions  and  sanifying  disci- 
pline— all  the  useful  elements — but  let 
the  true  goal  of  education  be  kept  ever  in 
view,  which  is,  not  to  enable  this  individ- 
ual or  that  to  shoot  to  a  pre-eminence  over 
his  fellows,  but  to  place  the  individual  in 
right  relations  with  his  fellows,  to  give  to 
each  a  career  of  useful  activity,  and  to 
prevent  that  dreary  disappointment  with 
life  and  all  its  works  which  overtakes  so 
many  in  their  declining  years.  Life  has 
its  burdens,  but  it  is  not  vanity;  and  the 
normal  action  of  human  beings  on  one 
another  should  give  to  each  separate  exist- 
ence a  higher  value  and  deeper  sources 
of  happiness. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


LEARN  TO  PLAY. 


PRES'T  J.  E.  BRADLEY,  LL.D. 


SOME  one  has  said  it  is  work  that 
transforms  a  boy  into  a  man  ;  but  it 
is  also  to  be  said  that  the  boy  of  promise 
plays.  If  any  boy  says  he  would  rather 
sit  and  study  than  go  to  the  play-ground, 
take  a  good  look  at  him.  Either  he  is 
sick  or  prematurely  developed,  or  he  is  a 
little  humbug,  trying  to  get  credit  for 
studious  tastes  under  false  pretences.  If 
his  schoolmates  are  at  play,  he  ought  to 
be  squirming  in  his  chair  and  impatient 
to  join  them.  Unless  he  is  a  poor,  pre- 
mature bookworm,  with  flabby  muscles 
and  quivering  nerves,  he  is  an  incipient 
little  pretender.  Let  us  not  make  our 
pupils  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  love 
to  play  and  that  they  sometimes  leave 
their  lessons  behind  with  a  sense  of  relief 
and  hurry  away  to  the  athletic  field  or 
the  gymnasium,  or  to  the  familiar  haunts 
of  their  friends  and  playmates.  Let  us 
not  make  them  prematurely  blast,  or  per- 
mit them  to  look  on  with  lazy  indifference 
and  superiority  while  others  engage  in 
games  and  amusements. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  strong 


manhood  is  power  of  accomplishment. 
Great  men  have  always  been  great  work- 
ers, happy  and  enthusiastic  in  their  fav- 
orite pursuits.  "The  only  happiness  a 
brave  man  ever  troubles  himself  about," 
says  Carlyle,  "is  happiness  to  get  his 
own  work  done."  But  fortunately  life 
is  not  all  made  up  of  work.  No  one  can 
work  incessantly,  and  the  attempt  to  do 
this  always  defeats  itself  and  often  brings 
its  own  swift  penalty.  He  who  would 
acquire  and  retain  great  capacity  for  work 
must  beware  lest  he  lose  the  very  power 
which  he  seeks  to  cultivate.  The  ability 
to  work  well  implies  the  ability  to  rest 
well.  Health  is  fundamental.  A  famous 
wit  once  said:  "  If  I  was  to  pick  out  a 
wife  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  England 
I  would  ask  first,  '  Does  she  sleep  well?' 
second  *  Does  she  eat  plain  food  ?'  and  if 
so,  I'd  tell  the  Prince  to  take  her  and  be 
thankful  for  whatever  other  good  quali- 
ties she  possessed."  Primitive  man  lacks 
the  power  of  application ;  he  acts  from 
impulse,  as  he  is  incited  by  hunger,  love 
or  hate.  Herbert  Spencer  says  there  is 
danger  that  civilized  man  will  lose  the 
power  of  repose,  the  ability  to  enjoy  the 
present  good  in  his  eager  strivings  for  the 
future.  When  the  young  Governor  Rus- 
sell of  Massachusetts,  the  gifted  and 
lamented  son  of  Harvard,  said  that  he 
would  rather  hear  that  Harvard  had  won 
in  a  game  of  foot-ball  than  in  an  intel- 
lectual contest,  he  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage scholarly  attainments,  but  rather 
to  emphasize  the  physical  conditions 
which  make  them  most  valuable.  Too 
many  people  are  under-vitalized  and 
over- worked.  We  want  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  as  well  as  to  do. 

But  play  must  not  be  excessive,  for  it 
thus  ceases  to  be  play.  Nowhere  is  self- 
control  more  important  than  in  those 
amusements  which  tempt  to  excess.  A 
few  years  ago  the  name  of  a  certain  young 
man  was  known  to  all  the  country.  He 
was  famous  in  college  athletics.  His 
whole  soul  was  in  them.  But  they  ceased 
to  be  sport  and  became  an  engrossing  oc- 
cupation. His  interest  in  other  and  more 
important  things  was  lost.  His  college 
course  was  a  failure  and  he  has  never 
been  heard  from  since.  His  enthusiasm 
for  athletics  was  a  good  thing  if  properly 
controlled;  not  so  restricted,  it  became 
the  rock  on  which  he  was  shipwrecked. 
One's  recreations  afford  a  test  of  character. 
The  strong  man  puts  them  into  their 
true  place.      They  are  an    incident,   a 
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pleasant  change  in  the  routine  of  daily 
life.  He  enjoys  them  keenly,  but  he 
gives  them  up  at  the  proper  time.  The 
weak  man  is  absorbed  by  his  amusements 
and  forgets  everything  else.  They  usurp 
the  place  of  his  work,  blind  his  reason, 
and  stifle  his  conscience. 

But  let  us  not  for  this  reason  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  needed  reaction  and 
healthful  glow  which  comes  with  well- 
chosen  sports.  Amusements  are  a  neces- 
sity, relieving  an  over-burdened  mind, 
restoring  elasticity  and  vigor.  They  are 
a  discipline  of  judgment,  of  temper,  of 
will.  They  brace  the  body  and  calm  the 
spirit.  They  keep  the  heart  young,  the 
tastes  simple,  the  sympathies  warm. 
Without  them,  the  body,  mind  and  spirit 
alike  lose  their  rightful  gladness  and 
tone. — Education. 


AMERICANISM  TRIUMPHANT.* 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  day,  the  place  and  the  character 
of  the  assembly  combine  to  make  this  an 
interesting  and  impressive  occasion. 
This  to  the  American  patriot  is  a  holy 
day,  reverently  dedicated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  republic. 
The  event  which  consecrated  it  and  hal- 
lowed it  for  all  time  gave  to  our  nation  a 
pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  no  other.  It  is 
our  birthday.  No  other  nation  can  boast 
of  a  birthday.  On  this  day  was  born  the 
American  conception  of  political  liberty. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
formal  notffication  to  all  the  world  that 
at  last  a  nation  was  to  be  brought  forth, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
equality  of  man,  an  event  of  such  trans- 
cendent importance  that  Webster  thought 
it  infinitely  exceeded  that  for  which  the 
great  English  poet  invoked 

"  A  muse  of  fire,  a  kingdom  for  a  stage, 
Princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene." 

This  place  is  the  Mecca  of  American 

Eatriotism.  If  there  is  a  spot  within  the 
ounds  of  the  republic  sacred  to  heroic 
memory ;  where  the  citizen  can  come  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  right  citizenship, 
liberty  and  duty,  it  is  where  the  earth 
is  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  heroes  and  of 
martyrs  who  sealed  their  devotion  with 
their  blood. 

♦Address  at  Gettysburg,  July  4th,  1899,  by 
Hon.  Marriott  Bros i us,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  be- 
fore Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 


The  field  of  Gettysburg  has  a  three- fold 
title  to  its  world-wide  renown.  Here  was 
witnessed  the  high  tide  of  the  Rebellion. 
From  the  awful  holocaust  of  those  three 
memorable  days  which  crimsoned  hillside 
and  plain  with  the  ruddy  currents  of 
heroes,  the  most  stupendous  blunder  in 
history,  the  slave-holders'  Confederacy, 
mortally  wounded  and  broken-hearted, 
ebbed  to  its  death. 

Here  too  was  witnessed  the  high  tide 
of  American  heroism.  Citizen  soldiers 
by  their  impetuous  daring  extorted  the 
admiration  and  homage  of  the  world,  as 
they  stood  with  iron  front  to  receive  the 
thunderbolts  of  battle,  that  ploughed  the 
fields,  planted  them  with  heroic  dead 
and  watered  them  with  patriot  blood ;  or 
as  in  the  wild  fury  of  the  charge  they 
breasted  floods  of  fire  that  dashed  them- 
selves in  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Union 
valor  and  ebbed  in  bloody  foam  and 
spray. 

Here  too  it  is  thought  by  some  was  re- 
corded the  high  tide  of  American  letters. 
Edward  Everett,  the  polished  scholar 
and  classic  orator  of  New  England,  said 
to  President  Lincoln  the  day  following 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  : 
"  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  my- 
self that  I  came  as  near  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did 
in  two  minutes."  A  friend  of  mine  well 
observed:  "Those  simple  sentences  of 
our  martyred  President  are  imbedded  in 
our  national  literature  as  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  in  its  crown." 

This  assembly  is  remarkable  in  its  per- 
sonnel. Patriotic  in  feeling,  educational 
in  profession  and  purpose,  moral  in  spirit, 
it  stands  for  the  highest  and  best  in 
American  life.  The  school-master  is 
abroad.  The  light  of  learning  is  on  every 
hill.  The  flag  floats  over  the  school- 
house.  Memorial  day  teaches  the  lessons 
of  heroism.  National  day  now  observed 
in  some  of  our  colleges  introduces  instruc- 
tion in  patriotism  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum. Independence  day  keeps  the  holy 
fire  burning  on  the  altar  of  country.  What 
a  noble  sequence  of  institutions  and  ob- 
servances for  instruction  in  patriotism  ! 
What  a  grand  chapter  in  the  splendid  in- 
stitutes of  American  education !  A 
beautiful  unfolding  of  the  American  idea 
of  popular  instruction. 

General  education  is  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  popular  government.  School 
teachers  are  the  makers  of  republics;  they 
guide  the  march  of  intellect ;  carve  the 
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marble  of  mind  ;  build  empires  of  brains; 
make  glad  the  waste  places  of  ignorance 
with  the  light  of  knowledge.  It  was  the 
saying  of  Mahomet  "  that  the  ink  of  the 
scholar  and  the  blood  of  the  martyr  are 
equal.' '  Robert  C.  Winthrop  added  that 
nothing  but  the  ink  of  the  scholar,  that 
is,  the  toil  of  the  teacher,  can  preserve 
what  the  blood  of  the  martyr  has  pur- 
chased. 

It  is  the  beautiful  thought  of  John  Fiske 
that  "In  the  roaring  loom  of  time  the 
endless  web  of  events  is  woven,  each 
strand  making  more  and  more  visible  the 
living  garment  of  God."  Carrying  the 
fine  figure  of  the  weaver  into  our  thought 
today,  let  us  cherish  our  public  schools 
as  the  looms,  and  our  teachers  as  the 
weavers  who  weave  the  wondrous  web  of 
destiny  for  the  nation. 

The  great  preponderance  of  ladies  in 
this  assembly  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
American  women  are  conspicuous  factors 
in  our  splendid  system  of  public  schools. 
Here  we  are  walking  close  to  Nature's 
side,  as  the  signal  success  of  their  work 
as  teachers  demonstrates.  Then,  how 
grandly  are  they  achieving  their  intellect- 
ual independence.  The  idea  is  so  cord- 
ially accepted  by  our  people  that  it  may 
be  fairly  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  Amer- 
icanisms, "That  the  only  true  measure  of 
a  woman's  right  to  education  is  her 
capacity  for  receiving  it."  This  noble 
sentiment  of  Canon  Kingsley  finds  a  fit- 
ting companion  in  the  fine  utterance  of 
our  President  the  other  day  at  Holyoke, 
that  "An  educated  womanhood  is  an  open 
school  for  citizenship  every  day  of  the 
year."  To  woman's  pluck  and  brains 
college  and  university  have  capitulated. 
No  cherubim  with  flaming  sword  drives 
her  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  this 
blessed  land  of  ours.  Her  triumphs  in 
scholarship  have  established  her  title  to 
the  best  opportunities  for  education  the 
country  affords.  Not  only  at  home,  but 
abroad,  American  women  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  at  their  true  intellect- 
ual worth.  A  New  England  Theologian 
said  to  a  German  Professor,  that  the 
ablest  refutation  of  "Edwards  on  the 
Will' '  that  was  ever  written  was  the  work 
of  an  American  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  The  worthy  Teuton 
raised  both  hands  in  undisguised  aston- 
ishment, and  exclaimed,  "You  have  a 
woman  that  can  write  an  able  refutation 
of  Edwards  on  the  Will?  God  forgive 
Columbus  for  discovering  America." 


"Americanism,"  is  a  word  I  use  to  ex- 
press that  splendid  aggregation  of  princi- 
ples, ethical,  political  and  economic, 
which  have  characterized  the  evolution 
of  the  American  republic  and  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  constitutions,  laws,  civil 
policy,  moral  development  and  national 
spirit  during  the  century  and  a  quarter 
of  our  existence  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  limits  of  this  occasion  forbid  an 
allusion  to  more  than  a  very  few  of  the 
most  characteristic  principles  which  have 
marked  or  will  mark  signal  triumphs  in 
our  national  life. 

CIVII*  LIBERTY. 

The  establishment  of  civil  liberty  was 
the  first  triumph  of  Americanism  on 
this  continent.  When  we  consider  the 
genesis  of  this  great  principle  of  the  rights 
of  man,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams  when  he  said : 
"  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  not  a 
more  momentous  event  than  the  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower."  This  continent 
which  Dr.  Storrs  said  was  picked  out  of 
the  ocean  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  was 
to  be  the  arena  in  which  the  experiment 
of  civil  liberty  was  to  achieve  its  final 
success.  Columbus  was  the  first  Pilgrim 
father.  He  gave  us  the  land  on  which 
the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man  was  to 
pursue  its  triumphal  march  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Appomattox.  He  made  possible 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 
The  first,  it  is  said,  made  the  republic 
possible,  the  second  made  it  popular,  and 
the  last  made  it  permanent.  He  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  heroes  and  martrys  who 
have  shed  fadeless  glory  on  the  long, 
weary,  and  blood-stained  way  from 
Plymouth  Rock  to  Gettysburg,  from  the 
Pilgrim  Charter  to  the  Declaration,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation. The  merit  of  Columbus, 
however,  I  cannot  now  consider,  but 
must  relinquish  even  so  alluring  a  theme 
to  the  Irishman  who  said  it  were  well  to 
do  a  little  more  honor  to  Columbus  and 
a  little  less  to  St.  Patrick,  for  the  former 
had  done  more  for  Irishmen  than  the 
latter;  for,  said  he:  "St.  Patrick  dis- 
covered a  country  the  Irish  could  not  rule, 
but  Columbus  discovered  one  they  could 
rule." 

The  Pilgrim  covenant  executed  on 
that  stormy  winter  night  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  contained  the  germ  of 
popular  government.  It  was  a  notable 
instrument.     John  Adams  said   it  was 
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founded  on  reason  and  revelation.  These 
were  its  words:  "In  the  presence  of 
God  and  one  another  we  do  agree  that 
all  the  laws,  ordinances,  acts  and  consti- 
tutions which  shall  be  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  majority  shall  be  binding 
upon  all,  and  to  them  we  will  yield  due 
submission  and  obedience.''  Among 
American  constitutions  this  was  the  Pil- 
grim  father.  Out  of  it  came  the  town 
meeting  which  was  the  first  governing 
body  in  American  politics.  To  establish 
and  maintain  the  principle  of  this  cove- 
nant in  American  government,  has  been 
the  pursuit  of  statesmen,  has  evoked  the 
grandest  exertions  of  the  patriot  and  the 
most  heroic  achievements  of  the  soldier. 
The  story  is  grand  and  thrilling,  a  splen- 
did epic  of  liberty ;  a  sublime  triumph  of 
Americanism ;  for  the  Pilgrim  Covenant 
still  lives  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  spirit  animates  a 
system  of  government  which  is  the 
proudest  achievement  of  political  genius ; 
and  whose  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  nowhere  more  finely  stated  than  in 
the  words  of  a  late  lamented  statesman 
and  jurist:  "  A  government  where  L,aw 
with  the  civic  crown  on  his  brow,  wear- 
ing the  judicial  ermine,  treading  the 
pathway  of  our  civilization  with  no  iron 
heel,  and  gently,  with  unmailed  hand, 
leads  forth  Liberty  as  his  wedded  wife ; 
and  she,  when  asked  for  her  most 
precious  jewels,  points  to  her  happy  chil- 
dren looking  up  with  loving  hearts  to  the 
honored  parents  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

RELIGIOUS  UBBRTY. 

Among  the  legends  inscribed  on  the 
panels  of  the  inner  front  of  the  Water 
Gate  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  was 
this:  ''Toleration  in  Religion  the  best 
fruit  of  the  last  four  centuries."  The 
beneficent  principle  of  "private  judg- 
ment" revived  by  the  Reformation,  that 
great  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  to  the  conscience  of  man,  re- 
ceived the  warmest  hospitality  in  the 
new  world,  though  its  fullest  develop- 
ment was  postponed  many  years.  1  say 
"revived  by  the  Reformation"  for  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  absolute  religious 
toleration  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  manner  in  which  their  various  faiths 
were  regarded  by  the  people  of  that  age 
made  toleration  easy.  The  masses 
thought  all  religions  equally  true,  the 
philosophers  thought  them  equally  false, 


and  the  magistrates  thought  them  equally 
useful.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Em- 
peror Galerius  enunciated  the  true  doc- 
trine in  his  edict  respecting  the  Chris- 
tians. "  We  permit  them  therefore  freely 
to  profess  their  private  opinions  and  to  • 
assemble  in  their  conventicles  without 
fear  of  molestation."  This  suggested  to 
Charles  Francis  Adams  "that  in  the 
matter  of  religious  tolerance  the  world 
has  struggled  back  to  where  it  was  when 
Paul  preached  on  Mars  Hill," 

It  must  ever  remain  a  poignant  regret 
that  the  founders  of  New  England,  though 
schooled  in  the  principles  of  resistance 
both  to  arbitrary  civil  power  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  yet  carried  with  them 
the  taint  of  religious  bigotry  which 
marred  the  otherwise  spotless  raiment  of 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  colony.  Re- 
ligious toleration  was  not  born  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  So  far  from  it  indeed  that 
a  distinguished  statesman  of  Massachu- 
setts has  said  that  in  this  respect  her  re- 
cord is  only  less  discreditable  than  that 
of  Spain.  There  was  one  prayer  the 
liberty  loving  Puritans  did  not  pray ;  the 
Universal  Prayer  of  Pope :    . 

41  Let  not  my  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  Thy  bolts  to  throw 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
To  each  I  judge  Thy  foe." 

But  the  Quaker  and  the  Baptist  and 
the  plain  German  sects  of  Pennsylvania 
leavened  the  loaf,  and  our  religion  soon 
became  Americanized,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
suggests,  as  did  our  politics  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  great  principle  of  religious 
toleration  became  better  understood  and 
more  firmly  established  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country.  We 
believe  with  Lieber  that  conscience  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  government,  that 
liberty  of  worship  is  one  of  the  primordial 
rights  of  man.  David  Dudley  Field  sug- 
gested that  if  we  had  nothing  else  to 
boast  of  we  could  claim  with  justice 
"  that  first  among  the  nations  we  made  it 
a  matter  of  organic  law  that  the  relations 
between  man  and  his  Maker  were  a  pri- 
vate concern  into  which  other  men  had 
no  right  to  intrude."  The  provisions  in 
the  Constitutions  of  all  the  States  and  in 
that  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  re- 
ligious tests,  which  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
College  says  gave  the  United  States  the 
leadership  among  the  nations  in  disso- 
ciating theological  opinions  and  political 
rights,  are  the  expression  of  the  common 
thought  of  Americans  that  religious  re- 
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strictions  imposed  by  human  tribunals 
upon  the  consciences  of  men  are  "  im- 
pious encroachments  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  God  and  the  liberties  of  men." 

That  religious  liberty  has  had  a  con- 
spicuous agency  in  American  progress  no 
one  doubts.  It  has  promoted  conditions 
which  invited  enterprise,  stimulated  in- 
tellectual growth,  advanced  moral  devel- 
opment and  secured  human  happiness; 
results  which  can  ouly  proceed  from  that 
unfettered  mind  and  conscience  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
borrowing  the  words  of  Henry  Buckle 
which  he  misapplied  to  another  country, 
saying,  "that  of  all  countries  ours  is 
the  one  where  popular  liberty  is  settled 
on  the  widest  basis :  where  each  man  is 
most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks  ;  where 
every  one  can  propagate  his  own  opin- 
ions ;  where  religious  persecution  is  little 
known  and  the  unchecked  play  and  flow 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen  ; 
where  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least 
dangerous  and  the  practice  of  dissent  most 
common;  where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side 
by  side  and  rise  and  decay  without  distur- 
bance according  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church  and 
uncontrolled  by  the  authority  of  the  state. ' ' 

Such  conditions  of  unrestricted  freedom 
explain  and  emphasize  the  suggestion  of 
Goldwin  Smith  that  "  not  democracy  in 
America,  but  free  Christianity,  is  the  real 
key  to  the  study  of  the  people  and  their 
institutions. ' '  Not  that  Christianity  is 
in  any  legal  sense  "  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land, ' '  as  has  been  frequently  asserted, 
for  no  man  was  ever  indicted  in  a  crim- 
inal court  for  not  loving  his  neighbor  as 
himself;  still  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberty 
and  freedom  of  conscience  universally 
prevails  and  affords  a  graphic  illustration 
in  an  important  direction  of  Americanism 
triumphant.     .■■'*  fflg    M& 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE.    ' 

There  are  some  principles  of  American- 
ism that  are  yet  in  the  making  and  belong 
to  the  category  of  the  unperformed,  but 
are  yet  to  be  triumphant.  Here  prophecy 
invites  us ;  the  unperformed  commands 
us.    Prophet,  Seer  and  Poet  have  spoken : 

"Years  of  the  unperformed !  Your  horizon  rises. 
I  see  it  parting  away  for  more  august  dramas ; 
I  see  not  America  only.   I  see  not  only  Liberty's 

nation,  but  other  nations  preparing ; 
I  see  tremendous  entrances  and  exits,  I  see  new 

combinations,  I  see  the  solidarity  of  races ; 
I  see  that  force  advancing  with  irresistible  power 

on  the  world's  stage." 


One  of  the  coming  triumphs  of  Amer- 
icanism is  international  peace.  In  the 
promotion  of  this  consummation  the 
American  republic  has  been  easily  fore- 
most among  the  nations.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  years,  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  to  1896,  Dr.  Eliot 
suggests  the  United  States  has  had  only 
four  and  a  quarter  years  of  international 
war,  while  within  the  same  period  they 
have  been  a  party  to  forty- seven  arbitra- 
tions, more  than  half  of  all  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  modern  world.  Some 
of  these  tribunals  of  peace  composed  dif- 
ferences of  the  gravest  character  and 
adjusted  questions  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, demonstrating  the  posibility  and 
desirability  of  averting  the  horrors  of  war 
by  an  appeal  to  reason  in  the  settlement 
of  international  controversies.  Along 
this  line  a  glory  radiant  with  light  from 
heaven  awaits  the  American  people  if 
they  continue  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
nations,  in  the  agitation  of  the  greatest 
undertaking  now  engaging  the  thought 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  establishment 
of  an  international  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion. On  this  realization,  civilization 
builds  a  great  hope.  Soldier  and  sage, 
philosopher  and  statesman,  join  hands  in 
pushing  forward  the  splendid  consumma- 
tion which  will  hasten  the  great 

"  far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  millennium  will  visibly  advance 
when  by  common  consent  the  sword  shall 
rust  in  its  sheath,  the  cannon's  brazen 
tongue  be  dumb,  and  the  truce  of  God  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  enlightened  sentiment  of  mankind 
deprecates  war,  and  surely  the'  American 
people,  who  have  tasted  of  its  bitterness, 
instructed  by  experience,  by  the  memory 
of  its  inhumanity,  its  ghastly  horrors,  its 
terrible  compensations,  will  not  lag  in  the 
movement  which  is  marshaling  the  con- 
science of  Christendom  in  aggressive  op- 
position to  its  continuance.  Humane, 
Christian  sentiments  are  being  exchanged 
by  civilized  powers,  flying  to  and  fro  like 
mighty  shuttles  weaving  a  web  of  con- 
cord among  the  nations,  and  the  world's 
peace  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  de- 
spite the  recent  increase  in  the  armaments 
of  the  great  powers.  The  United  States 
must  keep  the  lead  in  the  great  crusade. 
The  honor  of  America  and  her  greatest 
service  to  the  human  race  lie  in  that 
achievement.  It  is  the  gate  of  mercy 
and  blessing.    Let  us  not  rest  until  we 
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open  it  to  mankind  and  mark  another 
splendid  triumph  of  Americanism  by  ush- 
ering in  the  glorious  day  by  prophets  fore- 
told: 

"  When  the  war  drums  beat  no  longer  and  the 

battle  flags  are  furled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 

world." 

NATIONAL  ALTRUISM. 

Another  Americanism  which  is  to  be 
triumphant  is  the  great  principle  of  Na- 
tioncl  Altruism,  in  the  exemplification  of 
which  the  Unitad  States  is  leading  the 
world.  It  seems  from  observation  of  the 
course  of  history  that  in  the  providential 
order  one  or  another  nation  has  been  se- 
lected to  represent  the  dominant  principle 
of  an  era  or  the  controlling  spirit  of  an 
age.  We  behold  to-day  a  new  power 
looming  above  the  world's  horizon  to  be- 
come the  chosen  nation,  crowned  with 
leadership,  the  evangel  of  the  new  gospel 
of  National  Altruism,  the  light-bearer  to 
all  the  continents  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  That  new  power,  nay  that  power 
already  manifest,  need  I  name  it !  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  says  American  hearts 
quiver  loving  it. 

"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Oftheelsing." 

The  Christian  world  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  realize  that  nations  have 
moral  duties.  The  role  of  the  Samaritan 
is  not  alone  for  individuals.  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  right  in  saying  that  "  a 
nation  is  a  great  moral  entity,  expressing 
in  its  life  the  sum  of  all  the  moral  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  its  individual 
citizens,  and  there  may  be  times  and  cir- 
cumstances when  humanity  calls  upon  it 
to  look  beyond  dollars  and  cents,  beyond 
personal  sacrifices,  and  lend  its  exertions 
to  succor  other  nations  and  peoples  from 
tyranny,  oppression  and  cruelty.  There 
is  a  duty  that  strength  owes  to  weakness, 
an  obligation  that  civilization  is  under  to 
barbarism.  That  the  United  States  are 
sensible  to  this  duty  and  obligation  de- 
notes the  progress  of  the  altruistic  ideal 
in  our  national  life.  It.  has  been  well 
said  by  another,  "  The  appeal  that  deter- 
mines duty  is  the  cry  of  need  ;  and  duty, 
not  ambition,  is  to  write  the  story 
of  the  century  just  dawning."  It  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  become  a 
biight-errant  in  quest  of  adventure,  and 
imagine  ourselves  the  general  lighter  of 
wrongs  and  redresser  of  grievances  among 


nations,  but  we  are  to  meet  obligations 
when  imposed  upon  us.  We  must  not 
shirk  a  manifest  duty,  or  we  will  miss 
our  manifest  destiny.  It  has  been 
humorously  suggested  that  the  good 
Samaritan  was  not  on  the  road  to  Jericho 
looking  for  a  job  when  he  found  a  robbed 
and  beaten  brother  by  the  wayside. 
He  was  attending  to  his  own  business 
when  circumstances  threw  in  his  way  the 
opportunity  to  succor  his  brother. 

When  we  see  that  the  development  of 
humanitarian  feeling  has  characterized 
the  most  advanced  races,  been  a  part  ot 
their  progress,  and  a  constituent  in  their 
glory ;  when  we  note  how  sensible  we 
have  become  that  this  is  an  ethical 
world,  a  divine  universe,  God's  work- 
shop, in  which  the  moral  law  is  as  un- 
failing as  the  law  of  gravitation  in  this 
material  world ;  when  we  see  that  the 
universal  hope  is  that  this  republic  may 
be  placed  on  a  foundation  of  righteous- 
ness, where  the  ages  will  not  prevail 
against  it ;  that  it  may  become  the  fore- 
most nation  in  recognizing  that  equity, 
justice  and  humanity  are  the  winning 
forces  of  civilization,  the  moral  trade- 
winds  of  the  universe,  we  may  well  in- 
quire what  is  the  purpose  of  this  altru- 
istic development  in  connection  with  the 
tendency  to  expansion  which  American 
civilization  exhibits.  Is  there  not  a  war- 
rant for  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  have  a  mission  to  guide  this  force 
of  altruistic  feeling  to  beneficent  ends  in 
the  amelioration  and  civilization  of  the 
inferior  peoples  within  the  sphere  of  our 
influence? 

The  initial  movement  against  the  Span- 
ish power  in  Cuba  was  inspired  by  the 
grandest  purpose  that  ever  moved  a  nation 
to  arms.  We  struck  the  blow  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity. 
We  took  the  sword  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  others,  not  our  own,  and  gave  the 
world  a  sublime  illustration  of  how 
nations  as  well  as  men  in  their  ascent  pass 
from  the  plane  of  the  struggle  for  their 
own  lives  to  that  of  the  struggle  for  the 
lives  of  others,  from  self-regarding  to 
other-regarding  motives,  a  distinctly 
higher  level.  Service  for  others  at  the 
call  of  humanity  is  the  noblest  exercise  of 
power  and  marks  the  highest  outlook  of 
national  purpose  and  conscience. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  war  with 
Spain  appears  to  be  unexampled  in 
history,  not  alone  in  its  origin,  but  in  its 
results  as  well ;  and  if  our  expectations 
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are  not  disappointed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  j 
regarded  by  the  dispassionate  judgment 
of  mankind,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  as  one  of  the  few  totally 
disinterested,  stainless,  and  wholly  virtu- 
ous acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  It  may  sound  like  rhapsody,  but 
it  is  not,  when  Edward  Everett  Hale 
declares  "that  in  one  hundred  days  God 
has  set  forward  the  civilization  of  the 
world  one  hundred  years." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  even  this  extrav- 
agant hope  will  be,  in  a  large  measure, 
realized  if  we  have  the  nerve  to  embrace 
our  opportunity,  and  the  heroism  to  meet 
manfully  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  the  results  of  the  war  impose.  If 
the  same  elevated  purpose  and  altruistic 
spirit  shall  characterize  the  last  as  gave 
just  renown  to  the  first  act  of  the  drama, 
immeasurable  good  will  come  to  our- 
selves, to  the  inferior  peoples  involved, 
and  to  mankind.  To  ourselves  in  raising 
our  Republic  into  prominence  as  a  co- 
equal with  the  great  world  powers,  and 
making  it  a  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
world  problems  which  loom  in  the  near 
future,  giving  us  that  influential  place 
among  nations  which  belongs  to  a  people 
who  stand  distinctly  for  freedom,  human- 
ity, justice,  progress — the  essential  princi- 
ples of  western  civilization.  To  the  people 
of  the  islands  of  the  sea  in  their  gradual 
instruction  in  the  art  of  right  living  and 
in  the  principles  of  just  government,  in 
having  planted  among  them  the  essential 
spirit  of  American  institutions,  education, 
law,  order,  industry,  commerce  and  self- 
control.  To  all  mankind  in  the  impetus 
it  will  give  to  the  development  of  those 
principles  and  qualities  which  are  the 
product  of  the  ethical  system  on  which 
Christian  civilization  is  founded,  and 
which  have,  through  the  ages  and  by 
the  rivalries  of  races,  advanced  toward 
that  altruistic  ideal  which  is  the  goal 
toward  which  humanity  has  tended  from 
the  beginning. 

This  would  be  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  patriots  and  the  aspiration  of 
statesmen,  that  our  country  through  its 
social,  commercial  and  political  influence 
should  become  the  means  of  diffusing 
civilization  among  the  backward  peoples 
in  the  Oceanic  spaces  to  the  west  of  us, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  shores  of  Asia. 
Senator  Seward  fifty  years  ago  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  ripening  civilization  of 
the  west  would  in  its  circuit  of  the  world 
meet  and  mingle  with  the  declining  civi- 


lization of  the  east ;  and  that  a  new  and 
more  perfect  civilization  would  arise  to 
bless  the  earth  under  the  sway  of  our  own 
cherished  and  beneficent  institutions. 

That  the  situation  is  one  we  did  not 
see  from  the  beginning  does  not  lessen 
our  responsibility.     It  is  characteristic  of 
important  enterprises  to  lead  to  results 
not  contemplated  in  the  initial  steps.    It 
is  a  maxim  of  diplomacy  that  "no  war 
ever  left  a  nation  where  it   found  it." 
Events,  moved  by  a  higher  guidance  than 
our  own,  have  led  us  into  the  present  sit- 
uation and  I  am  sure  the  ethical  warrant, 
the  humanitarian  motive,  and  the  altru- 
istic spirit  of  our  undertaking  set  the 
compass  that  points  the  way  we  are  to 
go.     Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  obligations  of  duty  toward  man- 
kind as  well  as  toward  the  people  who 
have  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our 
influence  and  our  future  usefulness  im- 
periously demand  that  we  hold  and  de- 
fend our  title  to  the  possession  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Philippines  until  we  have 
fully  accomplished    the  moral    purpose 
which  inspired  our  undertaking  in  the 
beginning  and  rounded   out  the  noble 
destiny  upon  which  we  are  just  entering. 

That  some  rough  surgery  may  become 
necessary,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  suggests, 
must  not  deter  us  from  a  manifest  duty. 
We  had  some  rough  surgery  in  our  coun- 
try in  coercing  a  portion  of  our  own  peo- 
ple to  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  the 
Union.     We  must  undergo  this  ordeal  if 
necessity  imposes  it  in  any  portion  of  our 
wide  domain.     We  have  never  shrunk 
from  it  in  the  past  and  never  will  in  the 
future.     That  our  way    is    beset    with 
dangers  no  one  doubts,  but  these  must 
be  incentives,  not  deterrents.     It  may  be 
as  Judge  Grosscup  suggests,  that  a  provi- 
dential hand,  gloved  in  the  smoke  of 
battle,  is  leading  us  out  of  our  isolation 
on  to  a  moral  elevation  where  we  can  see 
more  clearly  the  pointing  of  the  finger  of 
duty  and    destiny,   and    from  which   a 
wider  outlook  will  open  a  view  of  the 
way  we  are  to  advance  as  the  evangel  of 
liberty,  the  messenger  of  civilization  and 
hope  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  new  posses- 
sions. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  has 
made  us  responsible  for  law  and  order  in 
the  Philippines  before  all  the  world.  The 
United  States  being  in  legitimate  poses- 
sion  are  in  honor  and  good  morals  bound 
to  hold  control  in  trust  for  civilization 
and  discharge  the  duties  which  dominion 
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and  responsibility  impose.  This  obliga- 
tion we  solemnly  assumed  when  we  de- 
stroyed Spanish  authority  and  accepted 
a  cession  of  Spain's  title  and  sovereignty. 
1  We  are  morally  bound  to  provide  them 
with  the  best  government  their  condition 
will  admit  of.  This  duty  can  not  be  per- 
formed by  leaving  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  in  any  way  they  can.  We 
must  teach  them  the  ways  of  good  gov- 
ernment. We  must  make  conditions 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  intelligence, 
integrity  and  honest  living.  We  must 
teach  them  self-control,  obedience  to  law, 
and  make  them  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment before  we  abandon  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  mercenary  adventurers, 
unscrupulous  military  leaders,  or  to  be- 
come a  casus  belli  to  involve  the  world 
in  war.  The  national  honor  is  involved 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  fulfill  these 
responsible  obligations.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  us,  and  for  the  character 
of  our  conduct  and  the  elevation  of  our 
principles  we  must  answer  to  the  deliber- 
ate judgment  of  enlightened  Christendom. 

There  is  but  one  safe  path.  The  con- 
science of  the  American  people  must 
control  our  policy  and  guide  its  adminis- 
tration. The  problem  is  not  how  to 
escape  our  responsibilities — any  coward 
can  solve  such  a  problem — but  how  to 
meet  them  ;  not  how  to  use  these  new 
possessions  for  our  own  benefit,  but  for 
their  own  and  the  world's.  We  have 
duties  to  the  weal  of  the  human  race. 
What  we  do  may  give  a  facility  to  com- 
merce, a  stimulus  to  shipbuilding,  an 
encouragement  to  intercourse,  but  that 
is  not  enough  to  justify  us.  We  must 
find  our  justification  in  the  higher 
motives  of  liberty,  humanity,  justice — 
duties  we  owe  the  people  who  have  by 
the  fortunes  of  war  come  under  our  pro- 
tection— and  the  more  sacrifice  we  make 
in  discharging  them  the  greater  the  glory 
that  redounds  to  us. 

This  should  be  our  guiding  principle, 
for  in  it  is  lodged  the  power  and  potency 
of  the  humanitarian  purpose  in  our 
Eastern  policy.  The  government  we  set 
up  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
governed,  not  the  government  that  will 
conduce  most  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  some  fraction  of  the  people 
of  the  islands,  or  to  the  revolutionary, 
adventurous  and  ambitious  leaders,  but 
to  the  body  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  islands.  Their  peace,  happiness, 
growth,   education  and  civilization  are 


the  first  objects  of  our  solicitude,  and  all 
the  agencies  employed  should  bend  to 
these  beneficent  ends. 

The  government  of  an  inferior  race  is  a 
trust,  and  the  ruling  and  protecting 
people  must  never  forget  that  they  are  in 
the  position  of  trustees  and  bound  like 
them  to  serve  the  objects  of  the  trust. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  that  to 
attempt  to  govern  these  islands  for  our 
own  benefit  exclusively,  to  utilize  them 
for  our  trade,  and  exploit  them  for  our 
commercial  advantage  merely,  would  be 
to  re-enact  the  folly,  if  not  to  repeat  the 
crime,  of  Spain.  And  any  such  attempt, 
however  disguised,  the  patriotism  and 
conscience  of  the  American  people  should 
promptly  repudiate  and  condemn. 

These  high  considerations  must  be  our 
guide  in  the  oceanic  policy  we  are  about 
entering  upon.  No  maxims  of  prudence, 
no  considerations  of  economy,  no  "sordid 
purpose  can  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
ethical  principles  ^hich  alone  afford 
justification  for  our  new  departure.  We 
enter  upon  no  unholy  rivalry  for  the 
possessions  of  others.  We  have  no  ad- 
versary in  all  the  world  to  which  the  old 
threat  can  be  applied,  "  Delenda  est 
Carthago.' '  Dr.  Abbott  expresses  the 
full  scope  of  our  purpose — to  put  an  end 
to  foreign  tyranny,  to  terminate  domestic 
anarchy,  to  establish  the  foundations  of 
just  and  stable  government  and  build  the 
superstructure  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the 
conditions  of  population  make  it  possible. 

We  seek  to  destroy  no  country  that  we 
may  rear  an  empire  upon  its  ruins.  We 
propose  only  to  take  care  of  our  own 
possessions  and  protect  and  safeguard 
the  weak  and  defenceless  until  they  are 
capable  of  self-government.  We  will  be 
a  knight  of  chivalry  among  nations, 
bringing  valor,  heroism  and  statesman-v 
ship  to  the  rescue  of  the  victims  of  op- 
pression and  wrong,  and  teaching  the 
world  that  liberty  and  law,  right  and 
justice  shall  be  lords  paramount  within 
the  sphere  of  American  influence. 

In  carrying  forward  our  new  and  en- 
larged policy,  which  is  made  necessary  by 
the  new  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
the  world,  and  the  new  obligations  to 
humanity  and  civilization  we  have  as- 
sumed, we  propose  cultivating  peaceful 
relations  with  all  the  world.  We  are 
advancing  according  to  the  higher  altru- 
istic law  governing  the  development  of 
States  and  nations  and  the  growth  of 
empire  ;  we  are  moving  in  harmony  with 
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that  providential  order  by  which  all  races 
are  to  come  under  the  reign  of  a  higher 
social  regimte.  We  are  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  the  "Old  Gray  Poet," 
written  forty  years  ago  : 

"  I  am  the  chanter;  I  chant  the  world  on  my 
western  sea; 

I  chant  copious  the  islands  beyond,  thick  as 
stars  in  the  sky; 

I  chant  the  new  Empire,  greater  than  any  be- 
fore, as  in  a  vision  it  comes  to  me; 

I  chant  America,  the  mistress;  I  chant  a  greater 
supremacy; 

I  chant,  projected,  a  thousand  blooming  cities 
yet  in  time  on  those  groups  of  sea  islands; 

I  chant  my  sailships  and  steamships  threading 
the  archipelago; 

I  chant  my  stars  and  stripes  fluttering  in  the 
wind ; 

I  chant  commerce  opening,  the  sleep  of  ages 
having  done  its  work,  races  reborn,  re- 
freshed." 

I  accept  the  thought  of  Henry  Wilson, 
uttered  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  he 
said  :  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  every  race  God 
has  made  is  capable  of  improvement,  of 
civilization,  of  elevation,  of  Christianity, 
whether  they  dwell  in  the  temperate  or 
tropical  regions  of  the  earth.  I  believe 
Christian  civilization  will  not  be  limited 
to  lines  of  latitude,  but  will  make  the  tour 
of  the  globe,  lifting  up  all  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  ...  I  have  undoubting 
faith  that  every  portion  of  this  globe  is  to 
be  the  home  of  civilized  man." 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  goal  toward 
which  the  moral  forces  of  this  divine 
universe,  the  beneficent  Power  in  and 
over  all,  is  certainly  tending.  The  poet 
hath  seen  it  and  foretold  it  in  the  lines  of 
Sir  Lewis  Morris : 

"There  shall  come  from  out  this  noise  of  strife 

and  groaning 
A  broader  and  a  juste r  brotherhood; 
A  deep  equality  of  aim,  postponing 

All  selfish  seeking  to  the  general  good. 
There  shall  come  a  time  when  each  shall  to 

another 
Be  as  Christ  would  have  him,  brother  unto 

brother. 
There  shall   come  a  time  when   brotherhood 

grows  stronger 
Than  the  narrow  bounds  which  now  distract 

the  world; 
When  the  cannons  roar  and  the  trumpets  blare 

no  longer, 
And  the  iron  clad  rusts,  the  battle  flags  are 

furled, 
When  the  bars  of  creed  and  speech  and  race 

which  sever 
Shall  be  fused  in  one  humanity  forever." 

He  who  opposes  this  progress  fights 
against  the  nature  of  things,  contends 
with  God,  and  must  wage  a  losing  battle. 


In  this  majestic  march  from  height  to 
height  of  world  beneficence  we  must  not 
forget  that  America  can  only  establish 
the  legitimacy  of  her  title  to  that  leader- 
ship which  belongs  to  the  English- 
speaking  people  by  so  minding  her  foot- 
steps and  guarding  her  action  that  every 
page  of  our  annals  will  reveal  elevation 
of  mind,  rectitude  of  purpose,  integrity 
of  principles  and  supremacy  of  conscience, 
thus  certifying  to  all  the  world  that  we 
are  moving  on  the  everlasting  lines  of 
equity,  truth,  humanity  and  liberty,  fol- 
lowing the  foreshadowings  of  the  ethical 
method  of  God  in  human  history. 

If  we  adhere  to  these  principles  and 
aspire  to  these  higher  ideals  ;  if  we  culti- 
vate not  a  spirit  of  vain-glory  or  aggres- 
sion, but  rather,  as  James  Bryce  suggests, 
of  pride  and  joy  in  the  extension  of  our 
language,  our  literature,  our  laws,  our 
institutions,  our  commerce,  over  the  vast 
spaces  of  the  earth  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  with  a  sense  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities and  solemn  responsibilities  that 
extension  carries  with  it,  and  if  we 
remember  at  all  times  what  it  is  the 
primal  duty  of  Americans  never  to  forget: 

44  That  man  is  more  than  nature,  that 
wisdom  is  more  than  glory,  that  virtue  is 
more  than  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  that 
justice  is  the  supreme  good,"  then  will 
the  next  triumph  of  Americanism  be 
equal  to  former  ones,  and  the  latest  jewel 
in  the  diadem  of  American  glory  rival 
the  earlier  ones  in  royal  splendor. 

44 Dear  country  mine:  this  is  the 
prayer  we  lift.  Mayst  thou  be,  O  Land, 
noble  and  pure  as  thou  art  free  and 
strong.  So  shalt  thou  lift  a  light  for  all 
the  world  and  for  all  time  and  bring  the 
age  of  peace." 


PAINS  OF  GROWING. 


THE  putting  on  immortality  by  mor- 
tality, the  slow  and  silent  disclosure 
of  a  larger  world  about  the  lesser  one,  the 
finer  adjustment  of  the  soul  to  two  worlds 
which  are  never  wholly  harmonious,  is 
accomplished  through  works,  sorrows, 
visions,  and  experiences  which  are  never 
free  from  pain.  The  way  of  life  is  always 
the  way  of  the  Cross,  because  the  posses- 
sion of  every  higher  perception  involves 
the  loss  of  a  lower  one,  the  gaining  of 
every  new  conception  of  love  the  going 
of  something  dear  and  sweet  and  familiar, 
the  forming  of  every  spiritual  tie  the 
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breaking  of  an  earthly  one.  As  we  ad- 
vance in  the  consciousness  of  spiritual 
realities,  we  detach  ourselves  more  and 
more  from  the  things  about  us.  All  real 
living  moves  in  a  series  of  changes  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  conception  of  the  re- 
lation, the  work,  or  the  possession ;  and 
all  change  in  the  ways  and  things  we 
love  is  full  of  pain.  It  is  this  silent  but 
compelling  power  in  the  world,  steadily 
driving  us  forward,  which  evidences  the 
presence  of  divinity  in  the  ordering  of 
our  lives.  Nothing  which  comes  into 
our  hands  quite  satisfies  us;  for  noble 
possession  always  involves  spiritual  rec- 
ognition of  the  gift,  and  with  spiritual 
perception  comes  a  new  sense  of  values 
and  obligations.  Nothing  satisfies  be- 
cause nothing  is  complete  or  finished; 
neither  our  capacity  for  receiving  nor  the 
gift  which  is  bestowed  upon  us.  In  the 
exact  degree  in  which  we  are  worthy  of 
a  great  possession  are  we  unable  to  rest 
in  it ;  there  is  that  in  it  and  in  us  which 
discloses  new  possibilities  of  joy,  and 
therefore  of  service.  No  man  of  con- 
science or  imagination  can  be  content  with 
his  work,  however  men  may  praise  it,  be- 
cause as  he  works  his  vision  of  what  he 
may  achieve  with  heart  and  skill  grows 
clearer ;  no  man  can  be  satisfied  with  his 
life,  however  rich  and  full,  because,  as  a 
man's  life  deepens  and  widens,  its  needs 
grow  vaster  and  nobler ;  nor  can  any  man 
be  satisfied  with  the  love  he  bestows  or 
receives,  however  fortunate  his  lot,  be- 
cause the  very  act  of  loving  increases  the 
capacity  for  loving ;  and  as  love  grows 
deep  and  tender,  it  seeks,  by  the  law  of 
its  nature,  higher  unity  of  spirit  with  spirit 
and  the  opportunity  of  more  complete  sac- 
rifice and  surrender.  So  the  immortal 
within  grows  by  all  contacts  with  the 
mortal,  and  every  relation,  work,  duty, 
and  pleasure  has  that  within  it  which  will 
not  let  us  rest  either  in  attainment  or  pos- 
session. 

Through  this  necessity,  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  all  true  relations  and  wholesome 
experiences,  to  find  realization  in  terms 
of  the  spirit,  a  constant  purification  is  ef- 
fected. Love  begins  in  passion,  and  ends 
in  sacrifice  and  spiritual  surrender;  work 
begins  in  ambition,  and  ends  in  service; 
the  traveler  sets  out  to  make  a  way  for 
himself  and  serve  his  own  ends,  and  be- 
comes a  humble  seeker  after  the  ways  of 
duty  and  the  will  of  God.  The  history 
of  humanity  is  touched  and  turned  to 
light  through  all  its  tortuous  and  sorrow- 


ful course  by  this  silent  transformation 
of  the  mortal  desire  into  the  immortal 
achievement.  The  youth  hears  the  voice 
of  fame  and  presses  toward  it  with  eager 
feet;  the  man  struggles  with  his  own 
sluggish  will,  his  inert  fingers,  his  un- 
certain visions,  until  the  applause  of  his 
fellows  is  only  faintly  heard  and  he  cares 
supremely  to  do  his  work  with  the  skill 
of  perfect  insight  and  perfect  craftsman- 
ship harmonized  in  indissoluble  union. 
It  is  a  great  price  which  he  pays  for  the 
education  which  makes  him  an  artist; 
for  all  education  costs  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  dignity  and  significance  of  the 
work  which  it  fits  a  man  to  do.  And  all 
education  is,  in  a  true  sense,  painful. 
It  is  the  travail  of  the  spirit  through 
which  a  finer  life  is  being  born;  and 
since,  for  those  who  live  truly  and  deeply, 
life  is  always  growing  in  depth  and 
power  and  realty  and  vision,  the  pangs 
of  birth  are  never  absent;  for  true  living 
is  being  born  daily  into  newness  of  life. 
— The  Outlook. 


HOW  CHILDREN  ARE  SPOILED. 


BY  EDITH  CHESTER. 


THE  well-appointed  class-rooms  of  to- 
day present  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  primitive  school-house  of  fifty  years 
ago,  but,  now  that  the  struggle  waged 
against  long  hours,  uncomfortable  seats 
and  over-strict  discipline  is  at  an  end,  we 
are  inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  continue  in  our  schools  the 
system  of  spoiling  begun  in  the  homes 
of  so  many  American  children.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  was  opened  last 
year,  in  this  country,  a  school  which  the 
pupils  were  only  to  attend  as  long  as 
they  were  amused.  No  teacher  was  to 
say,  "  Pay  attention  !M  If  the  child  was 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  lesson  to 
give  its  attention  freely,  he  was  not  to  be 
compelled  to  yield  it  unwillingly.  The 
child  was  permitted  to  remain  at  home 
whenever  he  found  the  studies  stupid, 
and  if  the  teacher  failed  to  hold  her 
class,  she  was  dismissed,  and  a  more 
capable  instructor  selected. 

Fortunately,  the  experiment  failed. 
No  matter  how  attractive  the  books,  how 
agreeable  the  method  or  how  patient  the 
professor,  there  are  some  dull  lessons 
that  must  be  learned,  and  can  only  be 
acquired  by  application  and  study  on  the 
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part  of  the  pupil.  The  sensible  parent 
will  realize  this,  and  encourage  her  child 
to  industry,  thus  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacle and  strengthening  the  mind. 

Sad  as  it  may  seem,  the  words  "  spoiled 
American  children,"  so  often  heard  from 
the  lips  of  foreigners,  contain  more  truth 
than  fiction,  as  maids,  teachers  and  gov- 
ernesses find  to  their  sorrow.  One  great 
cause  of  complaint  is  that  the  parents 
are  too  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  their  children  are  sent  to 
school  when  the  term  begins.  Two, 
three  and  often  four  weeks  are  allowed 
to  elapse  of  this  precious  time,  and  when 
at  last  the  child  enters  her  classes,  she 
has  lost  what  can  never  be  made  up — the 
class  explanations,  the  drill  in  the  found- 
ations, and  elementary  principles.  *  'Poor 
little  thing !"  argues  the  indulgent 
mother,  "  let  her  play  out  of  doors  while 
this  lovely  weather  lasts;"  and  "Poor 
little  thing  !M  says  the  same  mother  a 
few  months  later,  "she  must  not  go  out 
while  it  is  so  disagreeable  ;  her  health  is 
of  more  importance  than  her  books." 
So  the  "poor  little  thing"  is  kept  from 
the  few  hours'  schooling  that  would 
enable  her  to  enjoy  an  afternoon's  outing 
with  more  zest,  and  falls  so  far  behind 
the  other  children  that  she  is  ashamed 
to  let  them  see  her  ignorance.  The 
mother  thinks  her  darling  has  been  very 
poorly  taught,  and  tries  another  school — 
with  the  same  results. 

A  little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  was 
missing  several  weeks  from  among  her 
school-mates,  and  her  teacher  called  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  child's  absence. 
Her  mother  declared  that  she  did  not 
know  why  her  little  daughter  had  been 
absent,  but  she  would  send  for  her  and 
find  out. 

"Dearie,"  she  said  as  the  child  came 
into  the  room,  "Miss  Horton  says  that 
you  have  not  been  at  school  for  six 
weeks,  and  she  has  come  to  see  if  you 
were  ill." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  dearie,  "but  don't 
you  remember  on  Easter  I  said  I  wasn't 
going  back  to  school  for  six  weeks  ?  The 
time  is  up  to-morrow.  I  have  it  marked 
on  my  calendar.  I'll  be  at  school  to- 
morrow, Miss  Horton,  and  I'll  study 
real  hard,  too  ;  see  if  I  don't." 

"Isn't  she  a  funny  child?"  laughed 
her  mother.  "  I  never  know  what  she  is 
going  to  say  next." 

Sure  enough  the  morrow  brought 
1 '  dearie, ' '  and  she  studied  as  hard  as  she 


could,  but  she  could  not  make  up  those 
lost  weeks.  There  are  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  indignation  of  that  mother  with 
the  principal  when  at  the  commencement 
"  dearie  "  was  the  only  child  who  did  not 
receive  a  certificate. 

This  same  teacher  called  on  a  family 
living  on  the  Avenue,  to  see  if  the 
parents  of  one  of  the  primary  children 
would  permit  their  little  one  to  join  a 
conversational  German  class.  The  child 
was  sent  for.  She  was  a  pretty  piece  of 
mischief  seven  years  old. 

"  Miss  Horton  has  come  to  see  if  you 
want  to  join  the  German  class,"  said  the 
fond  mother.  "What  do  you  think 
about  it,  darling?"  As  several  of  darl- 
ing's friends  belonged  to  the  class,  darling 
thought  she  would  join  also,  and  the 
mother  graciously  gave  her  consent. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  dozens  of 
instances  that  teachers  have  to  contend 
against.  Everything  seems  to  rest  with 
the  child.  Not  only  the  question, 
"What  shall  I  study?"  but  "Shall  I 
study  at  all  ?"  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Their 
judgment  is  final.  No  wonder  every 
effort  is  made  to  make  the  road  to  learn- 
ing easy.  If  the  child  is  happy,  all  is 
well;  if  not,  woe  to  the  teacher. 

The  fear  of  overtaxing  the  little  brain 
is  so  great  that  the  little  brain  is  too 
often  allowed  to  rest  idle  and  unem- 
ployed, and  all  the  habits  of  application 
and  concentration  are  uncultivated.  The 
children  are  bright  enough,  with  a  bright- 
ness that  is  merely  on  the  surface.  It 
wears  away  before  the  child  enters  its 
teens,  and  all  that  remains  is  the  pert 
forwardness  that  is  so  harshly  but  justly 
criticised  by  our  translantic  neighbors. 
— Country  Gentleman. 


STORY  OF  LINCOLN. 


PUBLIC  interest  in  the  deeds  and  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  increase 
as  the  years  come  and  go.  Mr.  Speed, 
of  Kentucky,  has  lately  given  some  per- 
sonal reminiscences  which  never  before 
appeared  in  print.  This  selection  will 
be  read  with  interest : 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  about 
two  weeks  before  his  assassination.  He 
sent  me  word  by  my  brother  James,  then 
in  his  cabinet,  that  he  desired  to  see  me 
before  I  went  home.  I  went  into  his 
office  about  eleven  o'clock.    He  looked 
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jaded  and  weary.  I  stayed  in  the  room 
until  his  hour  for  callers  was  over.  He 
ordered  the  door  closed,  and,  looking 
over  to  where  I  was  sitting,  asked  me  to 
draw  up  my  chair.  But  instead  of  being 
alone,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  where  I  sat,  and  across 
the  fire-place  from  him,  sat  two  humble- 
looking  women.  Seeing  them  there 
seemed  to  provoke  him;  and  he  said, 
"Well,  ladies,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
One  was  an  old  woman,  the  other  young. 
They  both  commenced  talking  at  once. 
The  President  soon  comprehended  them. 
11 1  suppose,"  said  he,  "that  your  son 
and  your  husband  are  in  prison  for  resist- 
ing the  draft  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Where  is  your  petition  ?  " 

The  old  lady  replied:  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
have  no  petition.  I  went  to  a  lawyer  to 
get  one  drawn,  and  I  had  not  the  money 
to  pay  him,  and  come  here,  too.  So  I 
thought  I  would  just  come  and  ask  you 
for  my  boy." 

"And  it  is  your  husband  you  want ? " 
said  he,  turning  to  the  young  woman. 

"Yes,"  said  she. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  called  his  ser- 
vant, and  bade  him  to  go  and  tell  Gen- 
eral Dana  to  bring  him  the  list  of  prisoners 
for  resisting  the  draft  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  general  soon  came,  bringing  a 
package  of  papers.  The  President 
opened  it,  and,  counting  the  names, 
said:  "  General,  there  are  twenty-seven 
of  these  men.  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  degree  of  their  guilt  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  general:  "it's  a  bad 
case  and  a  merciful  finding." 

"Well,"  said  the  President,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  seemingly  talk- 
ing to  himself,  "  these  poor  fellows  have, 
I  think,  suffered  enough.  They  have 
been  in  prison  fifteen  months.  I  have 
been  thinking  so  for  some  time,  and  have 
said  so  to  Stanton;  and  he  always  threat- 
ened to  resign  if  they  were  released.  But 
he  has  said  so  about  other  matters,  and 
never  did  it.  So  now,  while  I  have  the 
paper  in  my  hand,  I  will  turn  out  the 
flock."  So  he  wrote,  "  Let  the  prisoners 
named  in  the  within  page  be  discharged," 
and  signed  it.  The  general  made  his 
bow,  and  left.  Then,  turning  to  the 
ladies,  he  said:  "Now,  ladies,  you  can 
go.  Your  son,  madam,  and  your  hus- 
band, madam,  are  free." 

The  young  woman  ran  across  to  him, 
and  began  to  kneel.    He  took  her  by  the 


elbow,  and  said  impatiently,  "Get  up, 
get  up,  none  of  this ! ' ' 

But  the  old  woman  walked  to  him, 
wiping  with  her  apron  the  tears  that 
were  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  She 
gave  him  her  hand,  and,  looking  into 
his  face,  said:  4<Good-by,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
We  will  never  meet  again  till  we  meet  in 
heaven." 

A  change  came  over  his  sad  and  weary 
face.  He  clasped  her  hand  in  both  of 
his,  and  followed  her  to  the  door,  saying 
as  he  went,  "With  all  I  have  to  cross 
me  here  I  am  afraid  I  will  never  get 
there,  but  your  wish  that  you  will  meet 
me  there  has  fully  paid  me  for  all  I  have 
done  for  you." 

We  were  then  alone.  He  drew  his 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  said:  "  Speed,  I  am 
a  little  alarmed  about  myself.  Just  feel 
my  hand."  It  was  cold  and  clammy. 
He  pulled  off  his  boots,  and  putting  his 
feet  to  the  fire,  the  heat  made  them 
steam.  I  said  overwork  was  producing 
nervousness. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  tired." 

I  said,  '  *  Such  a  scene  as  I  have  just  wit- 
nessed is  enough  to  make  you  nervous." 

"How  much  you  are  mistaken!"  said 
he.  "I  have  made  two  people  happy  to- 
day. I  have  given  a  mother  her  son  and 
a  wife  her  husband." 


HOME  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN.* 


BY  LIXLIE  HOFFMAN  METZ. 


IT  is  very  evident  that  the  average 
home-maker  fails  not  so  much  in  mak- 
ing the  home  beautiful  and  attractive, 
not  in  schemes  of  money- making,  not  in 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  till  the  soil  to 
the  best  advantage,  nor  the  numberless 
other  things  that  make  for  material  pros- 
perity, but,  alas!  too  often  in  that  never- 
dying  work,  the  culture  of  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  them. 
The  sweetest  gift  of  God  to  man,  I 
think,  is  the  innocent,  laughing,  prat- 
tling child.  Pure  and  holy  it  comes  like 
a  benediction  to  this  sin-cursed  earth, 
planting  new  hope  in  the  heart,  and 
scattering  the  clouds  of  doubt.  Dark 
and  dreary  would  be  our  world  with  all 
its  beauty  of  landscape,  its  glory  of  sun 
and  moon  and  stars,  its  magnificence  of 

*  Read  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Ship- 
pen  sburg,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  during  the 
session  having  special  reference  to  the  schools. 
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mountain  and  its  splendor  of  valley,  if 
the  songs  of  childhood  were  stilled,  and 
the  sound  of  baby  voices  forever  hushed. 

Ah!  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 
With  light  and  air  for  food, 

Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 
Have  been  hardened  into  wood, 

That  to  the  world  are  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  their  trunks  below. 

They  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  were  ever  sung  or  said; 

For  they  are  the  living  poems, 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

Yes,  earth  would  be  cold  and  desolate 
with  the  children  gone,  and  heaven,  me- 
thinks,  would  be  less  than  heaven  if  the 
New  Jerusalem  were  not  "full  of  boys 
and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof." 

But  the  little  babe  in  all  its  sweetness 
resting  on  its  mother's  bosom,  is  but  the 
man  in  embryo.  Within  that  little  soul 
lie  hidden  characteristics,  which  trained 
shall  bud  and  blossom  into  a  life  of 
beauty  that  will  leave  its  impress  on  the 
world,  or  neglected  shall  become  a  bitter 
curse  to  itself  and  a  blight  to  humanity. 

Playing  side  by  side  are  the  good  and 
the  bad.  In  the  gilded  palace  of  the 
Pharoahs,  on  pillows  of  down,  with  frag- 
rant zephyrs  kissing  his  cheek,  sleeps 
the  heir  of  the  throne,  the  future  op- 
pressor of  Israel.  Out  yonder  amid  the 
flags  on  the  river's  bank,  in  the  pitch- 
daubed  basket  of  rushes,  lies  the  Hebrew 
babe,  who  shall  not  only  deliver  his  peo- 
ple from  bondage,  but  shall  leave  the 
impress  of  his  character  on  the  ages  to 
come.  So  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  past.  "  The  germs  of  power  were 
in  the  babe  who  afterward  wrote  his 
name  as  Plato  or  Caesar,  Columbus  or 
Charlemagne,  Alexander  or  Napoleon." 

In  the  cradles  of  to-day  lie  the  future 
Dantes  and  Shakespeares,  the  Luthers, 
and  Knoxes,  and  Wesleys,  or  the  Phar- 
aohs and  Herods  of  the  world.  And  to 
you,  fathers  and  mothers,  are  given  these 
little  lives  to  guard  and  train  and  keep. 
Well  then  may  you  study  what  will  go 
toward  making  the  children  true  and 
noble  men  and  women.  And  first  you 
will  learn  to  make  your  home  the  sweetest 
spot  on  earth.  It  matters  not  whether  it 
be  pleasant  for  situation,  beautiful  in 
adornment,  rich  in  luxury  and  refine- 


ment, or  whether  it  be  the  humblest  cot- 
tage in  the  land,  to  your  child  it  will  be 
the  one  place  dear  on  earth,  because  it  is 
not  made  of  stones  and  marble,  but  of 
loving  hearts. 

You  want  to  give  love  and  time  and 
self  to  your  children.  Show  them  that 
dearer  to  you  than  rich  carpets  and  costly 
curtains,  handsome  furniture  and  luxuri- 
ous appointments,  is  their  pleasure  and 
their  happiness.  Let  love  for  them  be 
greater  than  love  for  the  house  and  its 
furnishings.  Give  time  to  your  little 
ones.  If  that  means  a  sacrifice  to  you 
mothers  of  dainty  clothing,  fancy  work 
and  social  calls,  make  the  sacrifice;  for 
instead  of  the  baubles  of  time  it  may 
mean  a  glorious  work  for  eternity.  If  to 
you  fathers  it  means  less  time  for  the  one 
thing  that  absorbs  you  soul  and  body, 
then  give  up  the  struggle  for  fame  and 
the  race  for  wealth,  that  you  may  give 
some  care  to  that  boy  or  girl,  that  you 
may  train  that  son  or  daughter  for  God. 
And  not  only  give  time,  but  let  your  own 
inner  self  flow  out  to  the  children.  Let 
soul  meet  soul,  and  heart  touch  heart. 
Enter  into  their  plays,  their  troubles,  and 
their  thoughts.  Oh!  how  many  griefs 
and  sorrows  we  might  wipe  away  and 
how  many  burdens  we  might  lighten  for 
the  little  ones  if  we  had  only  won  their 
confidence  and  understood  their  motives. 
One  of  the  saddest  things  in  the  world 
is  childhood  misunderstood.  How  care- 
fully then  we  ought  to  study  the  chil- 
dren! Do  you  say  it  involves  time  and 
labor  and  trouble?  Yes,  but  labor  and 
trouble  are  not  to  be  weighed  when  we 
are  working  on  living  stones. 

Implant  in  your  children  the  desire  to 
do  right,  not  in  the  hope  of  reward,  nor 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  because 
it  is  right.  Teach  them  that  purity  of 
soul  is  better  than  silver  or  fine  gold, 
that  honesty  and  sincerity  are  precious 
jewels  to  be  worn  with  royal  pride,  that 
love  for  God  and  his  fellow-men  is  the  su- 
preme test  of  a  manly  soul,  that  kindness 
and  truth  are  gems  in  the  crown  of  life, 

For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 
And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  jouth, 

There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

Among  the  stones  that  go  to  make  the 
foundation  of  character  let  there  be  the 
clear-cut  diamond  of  truth,  insert  the  pearl 
of  love,  put  in  the  crystal  stone  of  kind- 
ness, set  the  marble  shaft  of  purity,  use 
the  granite  boulder  of  determination  and 
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self-reliance,  employ  the  iron  base  of 
firmness,  and  the  superstructure  will  rise 
strong  and  imposing,  and  the  waves  of 
sin  and  the  storms  of  temptation  will  beat 
against  it  in  vain. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  your  child.  Give  him  soul- 
culture,  or  the  day  may  come  when  you 
will  count  all  gold  as  dross,  and  fame  as 
vanity,  and  life  as  nothing,  if  you  could 
only  bring  back  the  look  of  the  cradle's 
innocence  on  the  face  of  the  coffined 
reprobate.  Time  may  find  the  idol  of 
your  heart  on  the  thronged  path  that 
leads  to  destruction,  and  your  heart  rent 
and  torn  by  the  cords  of  love  that  bound 
you  and  your  child  together.  "  If  I  can 
put  one  touch  of  rosy  sunlight  into  any 
life  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  worked  with 
God,"  says  George  Macdonald. 

Will  you  so  work  with  God  in  shaping 
that  child's  life  that  its  setting  sun  may 
be  all  golden  and  glorious,  or  will  you 
let  it  sink  into  the  dark  clouds  of  doubt 
and  despair  that  end  in  everlasting  night? 
Remember  that  some  of  the  children  that 
have  been  given  you  to  train  may  one 
day  be  climbing  "the  dizzy  heights 
toward  which  all  science  and  philosophy 
converge." 

But  bordering  the  heights  of  knowl- 
edge there  are  chasms  of  doubt  and  gulfs 
of  despair,  and  only  those  may  safely 
climb  who  have  an  unbroken  faith  in  and 
a  loyal  love  for  the  Saviour. 

But  for  this  great  work  of  training 
souls  for  life's  mission  and  for  eternity, 
who  is  sufficient  ?  Where  is  the  parent 
that  will  say,  "This  will /do?"  It  is 
told  of  the  painter  of  that  masterpiece, 
"The  Last  Supper,"  that  ere  his  genius 
had  burst  into  brilliancy,  his  old  and 
famous  master  bade  the  young  artist  finish 
a  picture  he  had  begun.  The  young  man 
shrank  from  the  task,  but  at  last  kneel- 
ing before  the  easel  he  prayed,  "  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  my  beloved  master  I  implore 
skill  and  power  for  this  work."  As  he 
painted  his  eye  grew  steady,  his  hand 
awoke  with  slumbering  genius,  and  his 
picture  was  a  triumph  of  art.  And  so, 
pleading  for  the  sake  of  the  Master,  skill 
and  power  will  be  given  you  to  train  the 
spiritual  natures  of  your  children  that 
they  may  "walk  through  the  stream  of 
earthly  pollution  and  through  the  furnace 
of  earthly  temptation  and  come  forth 
white  as  linen  washed  by  the  fuller,  and 
pure  as  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir  refined 
an  the  refiner's  fire." 


THE  LOVE  OF  READING. 


AN  interesting  experiment  has  been 
tried  this  term  in  the  evening  con- 
tinuation schools  of  the  London  School 
Board.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
story-telling  evening  once  a  week,  and 
seventeen  lecturers  or  story-tellers  were 
appointed  to  undertake  the  work.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  "to  inculcate  a  love 
of  reading  among  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  just  left  school ;"  and,  to  this  end, 
the  stories  told  are  taken  from  standard 
English  works  in  prose  or  poetry,  illus- 
trated by  selections  from  the  writings 
themselves,  and  also  by  pictures  and 
photographs.  In  this  way  the  boys  and 
girls  have  been  introduced  to  such  works 
as  "Ivanhoe,"  "Adam  Bede,"  "West- 
ward Ho!"  "David  Copperfield," 
"Hamlet,"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  The  syllabuses  vary  consider- 
ably, of  course,  but  in  each  case  the 
teacher  is  attempting  the  same  thing — to 
develop  tbe  literary  taste  and  whet  the 
literary  appetite  of  his  listeners  ;  to  teach 
them  to  know  good  literature  from  trash, 
and  to  choose  the  former  rather  than  the 
latter. 

This  experiment  of  the  Londou  School 
Board  is  of  wide  significance.  It  touches 
the  whole  of  the  educational  field,  and  it 
may  well  cause  us  all  to  search  our 
hearts,  and  honestly  ask  how  far  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  a  secondary 
school  succeeds  in  inculcating  a  love  of 
reading  in  its  scholars.  How  much  does 
the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  know 
or  care  about  English  literature  when  he 
or  she  leaves  school?  And  is  it  alto- 
gether their  fault  if  the  acquirement  in 
each  case  is  small  ? 

There  is  a  certain  humor,  and  pathos, 
too,  about  the  fact  that  "the  love  of 
reading"  has  to  be  taught  in  a  special 
lesson  outside  the  ordinary  school  cur- 
riculum. We  have  so  carefully  and 
methodically  mapped  out  our  school- 
time  and  planned  the  various  subjects  of 
study  that  such  a  vague  and  indefinite 
thing  as  "the  love  of  reading"  is  some- 
how or  other  squeezed  out  of  our  neatly 
drawn- up  syllabuses.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  pupils 
who  pass  through  our  schools  step  across 
the  threshold  for  the  last  time  with  feel- 
ings in  which  a  sense  of  relief  is  pleas- 
antly mingled  with  one  of  finality. 

The  schoolboy,  leaving  school  for  busi- 
ness,  throws    his  Latin   book  and    his 
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English  history  into  the  cupboard,  and 
bangs  the  door  on  them,  ejaculating,  as 
be  does  so :  "  There,  thank  goodness,  is 
the  last  of  it !  No  more  school-books  for 
me."  The  school  girl,  in  much  the  same 
terms,  expresses  similar  feelings,  and 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  she  can 
put  her  hair  up  and  her  frocks  down, 
troubling  no  more  about  ' '  lessons ' '  save, 
perhaps,  a  little  music  and  painting. 

One  is  not  now  concerned  with  the 
studious  minority  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  examinations  and,  in  some 
cases,  proceed  to  the  university.  These 
may  safely  be  left  to  themselves,  though 
it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  your  ex- 
amination specialist  is  by  no  means 
always  a  lover  of  books.  It  is  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber' ' — the  non-studious  majority — that 
one  thinks  here.  Could  we  not  do  more 
than  we  do  at  present  to  get  them  to  care 
about  books  ?  The  example  of  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  might  well  be  followed 
and  an  afternoon  hour  might  profitably 
be  spent  in  fostering  literary  enthusiasm 
and  developing  literary  taste. — Educa- 
tional Times  (England?) 


LATIN  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


LATIN  has  been  introduced  into  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  Chicago,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  most  gratifying.  The 
increased  demand  in  Chicago,  for  a  Latin 
school  finally  led  the  authorities  to  put 
Latin  in  the  grammar  schools  and  make 
it  an  optional  study  instead  of  establish- 
ing a  separate  Latin  school,  as  in  Boston. 
The  board  of  education  in  Chicago  con- 
cluded for  economical  and  other  reasons 
to  make  Latin  a  part  of  the  grammar 
school  course  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  At  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  September,  1894,  three  college  prepar- 
atory classes  were  inaugurated  with  an 
attendance  at  Hyde  Park  of  about  100 
pupils,  and  two  or  three  schools  with 
about  30  pupils  each.  It  was  the  hope 
of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  school  in  an  inde- 
pendent building,  but  circumstances  led 
finally  to  the  course  now  adopted.  On  a 
petition  of  over  1,200  families,  the  board 
of  education  established  some  30  class 
centres  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
who  wished  to  study  Latin.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  on  the  subject 


recommended  the  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  Latin  schools,  but  urged  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  study  of  Latin 
below  the  high  school  grades.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  report,  Latin  became 
an  optional  study  in  the  last  two  years 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
A.  P.  Nightingale,  superintendent  of  the 
high  schools  in  Chicago,  read  a  paper  at 
the  classical  conference  at  Ann  Arbor, 
March  31,  1898,  in  which  he  summed  up 
the  results  of  the  Chicago  experiment. 
He  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city 
and  received  replies  from  54  schools,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  where  Latin  is  taught. 

"There  are,"  says  Dr.  Nightingale, 
"at  present  studying  Latin  in  these 
schools  2,442  pupils.  Of  these,  1,583  are 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  859  in  the 
eighth  grade.  By  sex  they  are  divided 
as  follows:  Seventh  grade,  706  boys  and 
870  girls;  eighth  grade,  361  boys  and 
498  girls.  They  have  five  recitation  per- 
iods, each  of  30  minutes  each,  although 
in  a  few  schools  45  minutes  are  allowed." 
Reports  from  the  54  schools  uniformly 
testify  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  of  great 
value  to  the  pupils.  The  teachers  one 
and  all  testify  that  new  interest  has  been 
created  in  all  the  studies  of  the  pupils. 
Among  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
study  of  Latin  may  be  mentioned  a  larger 
vocabulary  to  use  in  their  English,  a 
great  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish grammar,  better  ideas  of  the  structure 
of  language  and  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  things  in  general.  One  teacher 
says:  "  I  do  know  that  after  three  years' 
experience  with  Latin  in  this  school,  the 
pupils  who  have  studied  it  are  stronger 
than  those  who  have  not.  They  are  bet- 
ter in  all  their  studies." 

An  enthusiastic  lady  teacher  says: 
"  There  may  be  teachers  who  can  impart 
a  clearer  idea  of  English  as  it  should  be 
without  the  assistance  of  Latin,  but  as  a 
pupil  I  never  knew  one."  In  one  of  the 
schools  the  grades  of  Latin  pupils  showed 
an  advance  over  the  non-Latin  pupils  of 
more  than  5  per  cent.  The  principal  of 
this  school  says :  "I  have  several  times 
given  informal  tests  to  show  the  compara- 
tive power  of  understanding  words  of  the 
two  divisions,  and  I  find  in  every  case 
that  the  Latin  pupils  grasp  the  meaning 
of  words  more  clearly  and  can  reproduce 
them  more  exactly  than  can  the  non-Latin 
division." 

The  results  of  the  experiment  in  Chi- 
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cago  are  most  satisfactory,  and  fully  con- 
firm the  opinions  of  all  persons  competent 
to  judge.  The  importance  of  beginning 
to  study  languages  at  an  early  age  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Our  own  conviction  is 
that  grammar  schools  throughout  the 
country  should  follow  Chicago's  example. 
A  wise  abridgment  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  secondary  schools  would  make  room 
for  Latin,  and  in  every  instance  the  pupil 
would  be  the  gainer.  The  classical  con- 
ference at  Ann  Arbor  last  spring  recom- 
mended that  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
Latin  work  of  our  secondary  schools 
should  be  made  to  cover  a  period  of  six 
years.  Whenever  the  schools  of  the 
country  adopt  this  course,  American  ed- 
ucation will  take  a  forward  step. — Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education. 


SOCIAL    FUNCTION    OF    UNITED 
STATES  HISTORY. 


BY  JOHN  BACH  M'MASTER. 


ON  the  principle  that  a  shoemaker 
should  stick  to  his  last,  my  remarks 
will  be  confined  to  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  This  history  is  commonly 
divided  into  a  series  of  periods,  during 
each  of  which  events  of  a  particular  kind 
so  predominated  as  to  give  a  distinct 
characteristic  ;  as,  the  period  of  discovery 
and  exploration  ;  the  period  of  settlement 
and  occupation ;  the  period  of  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  colonizers 
ending  in  the  dominance  of  the  English 
race;  the  period  of  struggle  of  the 
English  colonies  for  the  rights  of  self- 
government  ;  the  war  for  independence 
when  no  other  means  of  securing  these 
rights  remained;  and  the  long  struggle 
for  a  government  ending  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  different  State  and  Fed- 
eral Constitutions.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  close  of  the  first  series  of 
historical  periods.  An  epoch  has  oc- 
curred, a  new  nation,  a  new  political 
organization,  has  been  added  to  the 
family  of  nations.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  permanently  established. 

Looking  back  over  this  series  of  periods 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  in  some  of  them 
the  acts  of  individual  men,  and  in  others 
of  small  bodies  of  men,  predominate.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  periods  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration,  occupation  and 
settlement,  which  have  in  consequence 
been  described  entirely  from  a  biographi- 


cal point  of  view.  The  early  history  of 
our  country  as  usually  told  is  little  more 
than  a  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  Cham- 
plain,  Marquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  John 
Smith,  and  a  host  of  other  men  who 
stand  out  as  discoverers  and  explorers. 
As  definite  information  of  their  doings 
could  not  always  be  had,  or  when  attain- 
able was  too  dry  or  too  meaningless  for 
the  use  of  early  historians,  every  attract- 
ive incident  of  a  personal  kind  has  been 
seized  on  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
national  history,  and  because  they  are 
picturesque,  have  been  given  undue  im- 
portance to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  really 
essential. 

The  economic  and  industrial  condition 
of  Europe,  which  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  period  of  discovery  ;  the  fact  that 
America  was  never  sought,  but  stumbled 
on  ;  that  when  found  it  was  not  wanted  ; 
that  much  of  its  exploration  was  due  to 
a  persistent  effort  to  a  way  around  it,  to 
discover  a  northwest  or  a  southwest 
passage  to  India,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
account  of  the  doings  of  particular  men. 
It  is  true  that  a  history  of  these  early 
times  must  be  largely  biographical ;  that 
the  period  was  pre-eminently  one  of 
adventure ;  that  beyond  the  incidents 
furnished  by  these  adventures  the  material 
is  scant,  yet  they  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  what  is  really  of  historical  im- 
portance. The  motive  for  discovery  ;  the 
effect  of  discovery  on  the  geographical 
ideas  of  the  time  ;  the  reasons  why  the 
four  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
came  into  possession  of  our  country ; 
why  the  Dutch  acquired  the  Hudson, 
why  the  Spaniards  occupied  our  Gulf 
coast,  the  English  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  French  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  profound  and  lasting 
influence  this  particular  arrangement  of 
European  settlers  had  on  our  later  history 
— these  are  the  things  it  concerns  us  to 
know,  rather  than  the  doings  of  par- 
ticular men  and  the  Indian  wars  of 
particular  colonies. 

A  knowledge  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  condition  of  Europe  and  Great 
Britain,  again,  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  period  of  coloniza- 
tion; what  drove  the  settlers  to  James- 
town and  Quebec,  what  sort  of  people 
they  were,  what  customs,  usages,  insti- 
tutions, political  ideas  they  brought  and 
planted  in  the  new  world,  is  all- import- 
ant.   These  are  the  things  which  deter- 
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mined  the  future  of  the  State  far  more 
than  the  character  of  any  man.  Yet  the 
■early  history  of  the  colonies  is  too  often  a 
story  of  Indian  wars,  religious  disputes 
and  biographical  incident.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  times  which  many  a  child 
carries  away  with  him  from  school  con- 
sists of  the  stories  of  the  rescue  of  Smith 
by  Pocahontas ;  of  Endicott  cutting  the 
cross  from  the  flag  ;  of  Bradford  sending 
to  Canonicus  the  snake-skin  stuffed  with 

Sowder  and  ball ;  of  Penn  buying  land 
om  the  Indians ;  of  King  Philip's  War  ; 
of  Roger  Williams  driven  into  exile ;  of 
the  Salem  witch- burnings,  and  of  Bacon's 
so-called  rebellion.  The  steady  move- 
ment of  the  English  westward  from  the 
Atlantic ;  the  spread  of  the  French  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  their 
occupation  of  it  to  the  head- waters  of  the 
Ohio ;  the  great  difference  in  the  manner 
of  occupation  by  these  two  peoples,  the 
French  building  forts  and  taking  military 
occupation,  the  English  building  towns, 
opening  up  farms  and  taking  possession 
by  actual  settlement,  the  effect  this  differ- 
ence had  on  the  long  struggle  for  posses- 
sion, are  rarely  if  ever  presented  to  the 
school  boy.  That  great  struggle  between 
the  French  and  the  English  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  continent  is  generally  pre- 
sented as  a  series  of  detached  wars  under 
such  unmeaning  names  as  King  Wil- 
liam's War,  Queen  Anne's  War,  King 
George's  War.  As  records  of  burnings, 
slaughterings,  massacres,  Indian  atro- 
cities, they  are  simply  horrid,  and  de- 
serve very  little  place  in  our  colonial 
history.  Their  true  significance  as  steps 
leading  up  inevitably  to  a  great  struggle 
is  the  only  justification  for  their  mention. 
So  far  in  our  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, the  military  and  naval  story  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again  till  every 
American  worthy  of  the  name  knows  by 
heart  the  list  of  battles  and  the  names  of 
the  great  soldiers,  sailors  and  statesmen. 
But  where  shall  we  turn  for  an  account 
of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the 
American  people  during  that  struggle? 
To  represent  the  Stamp  Tax  as  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies  is  to 
falsify  history.  To  represent  Great 
Britain  as  a  tyrant  is  to  falsify  history. 
Our  forefathers  rebelled  because  they  had 
ceased  to  be  English  ;  because  they  had 
become  a  distinct  and  separate  people ; 
because  they  could  no  longer  live  under 
the  English  system  of  government ;  be- 
cause they  must  have  a  government  of 


their  own  making,  embodying  their  own 
ideas.  Yet  the  economical,  the  indus- 
trial, the  political  conditions  which 
slowly  but  surely  brought  this  about  are 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  a  hundred  years  of  colonial  life  is 
misrepresented.  Great  Britain  is  held  up 
in  our  school  books  as  a  tyrant  and  the 
school  boy  is  taught  to  hate  the  only 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  ties  of  race,  by  ties  of 
language,  customs,  institutions,  the  only 
people  with  whom  it  is  possible  for  us 
ever  to  form  a  real  and  lasting  alliance. 

The  establishment  of  our  State  and 
federal  governments  again  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  Where  did  we  get  the 
idea  of  a  written  constitution  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  such  a  docu- 
ment? The  federal  constitution  in  par- 
ticular is  the  only  embodiment  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  experience  of  the 
people.  The  old  confederation  went  to 
pieces  because  each  State  had  power  to 
coin  money,  to  issue  bills  of  credit  and 
make  paper  money  legal  tender ;  to  reg- 
ulate foreign  trade  and  inter-state  trade; 
because  Congress  had  no  power  to  en- 
force obedience  to  its  ordinances.  The 
provisions,  therefore,  that  Congress  shall 
have  sole  power  to  regulate  trade  be- 
tween the  States  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions; that  all  laws  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Union ;  that  no  State 
shall  coin  money,  or  issue  bills  of  credit, 
or  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  a 
legal  tender,  are  the  direct  result  of  a 
bitter  industrial  experience.  The  consti- 
tution was  not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 
"  struck  out,"  "in  a  given  time."  It 
grew  out  of  business  conditions ;  it  was 
a  business  necessity ;  it  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  experience  and  daily  life  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  people,  and  cannot 
be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
that  experience. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
we  began  our  career  as  a  nation,  a  career 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's 
history  and  is  to  us  a  source  of  just  pride 
and  satisfaction.  No  American  would 
ever  seek  to  dull  the  lustre  of  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  annals,  to  forget  the 
names  of  the  men  who  led  us  to  victory 
on  land  and  sea,  or  cease  to  draw  lessons 
of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  country 
from  the  story  of  heroism  and  sacrifice 
made  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
who  laid  down  their  lives  that  we  might 
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be  what  we  are.  The  names  and  deeds 
of  Greene  and  Gates  and  Lincoln  and 
Knox,  Paul  Jones  and  Hall  and  Bain- 
bridge  and  Decatur  and  Truxton,  should 
be  as  familiar  to  every  American  boy  as 
those  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  But 
he  should  be  distinctly  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  war  do  not  comprise,  but  are 
comprised  in,  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  moment  the  period  is  reached 
when  our  countrymen  obtained  a  stable 
form  of  government,  from  the  moment 
when  the  constitution  became  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  our  national  his- 
tory should  be  presented  to  the  student 
as  the  growth  and  development  of  a  mar- 
velous people.  He  should  see  our  coun- 
try as  it  was  when  Washington  was  first 
inaugurated,  a  country  vast  in  extent 
with  its  people  gathered  on  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  seaboard  and  just  begin- 
ning their  great  march  westward ;  he 
should  see  them  destitute  of  manufac- 
tures, of  machines,  of  great  industries,  of 
easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication; 
he  should  see  the  arts  and  sciences  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  and  he  should  see  the 
differences  in  habits,  customs,  occupations 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States,  the  Middle  States  and  the 
South.  The  attention  of  the  student 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  innum- 
erable trades,  occupations,  industries, 
professions,  callings  that  now  afford  a 
livelihood  to  millions  of  people  had  then 
no  existence ;  that  articles  and  conveni- 
ences with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar 
and  which  have  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
necessities  of  life  were  then  unknown,  and 
that  the  lot  of  every  man  in  every  walk 
of  life  was  far  harder  than  at  present. 

When  this  condition  has  been  shown 
and  understood,  the  boy  should  follow 
step  by  step  the  wonderful  progress  from 
what  was  to  what  is.  He  should  see  our 
people  hurrying  westward  in  three  great 
streams,  pushing  the  frontier  before  them 
across  the  Mississippi  Valley,  across  the 
Mississippi  River,  over  the  great  plains 
to  the  Pacific,  building  cities,  founding 
States,  developing  the  resources  of  our 
country.  He  should  see  the  northern 
stream  engaged  in  a  thousand  forms  of 
diversified  industry,  and  the  southern 
stream  ignoring  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures and  devoting  its  energy  to  growing 
cotton  and  tobacco ;  and  he  should  be 
made  to  see  how  from  these  two  opposite 


economic  conditions  grew  in  time  two 
separate  and  distinct  peoples,  with  utterly 
different  ideas,  institutions,  customs  and 
purposes  in  life,  and  when  this  has  been 
made  clear  to  him  he  will  understand  the 
Civil  War.  To  present  such  a  history  in 
slices  four  years  thick  and  labeled  with 
the  names  of  Presidents,  or  as  a  dry 
record  of  Congress  and  the  doings  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  hour,  is  to  destroy 
its  meaning  and  make  it  valueless.  To 
tell  a  child  that  Pulton  invented  the 
steamboat,  Howe  the  sewing  machine, 
Morse  the  telegraph,  Goodyear  vulcan- 
ized India  rubber,  Hoe  the  steam  print- 
ing press,  Bell  the  telephone,  is  idle  if  the 
story  stops  there.  The  thing  to  be  im- 
pressed on  him  is  that  these  great  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  and  the  leading  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  bettered  the  condition  of 
civilized  man  everywhere,  and  are  contri- 
butions to  human  welfare  made  by  Amer- 
ica. We  are  a  people  animated  by  the 
highest  and  noblest  ideals  of  humanity, 
of  the  rights  of  man,  and  no  history  of 
our  country  is  rightly  taught  which  does 
not  set  this  forth.  Above  all,  it  should 
be  so  taught  as  to  destroy  that  baneful 
belief  that  we  have  degenerated  from  our 
forefathers.  There  is  no  land  where  the 
people  are  so  prosperous,  so  happy,  so  in- 
telligent, so  bent  on  doing  what  is  just  and 
right  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


LEARNING. 


IT  should  not  be  the  object  of  an  in- 
structor to  give  universal  perfection 
to  his  pupils.  In  some  particular  branches 
of  learning,  as  the  alphabet,  the  multi- 
plication table,  spelling,  and  other  rudi- 
ments, perfection  should  be  expected,  and 
the  learner  should  not  rest  satisfied  until 
this  is  accomplished. 

But  it  is  not  the  best  educated  persons 
who  are  able  to  repeat  verbal  and  formal 
lessons  from  grammars  and  lexicons.  He 
is  the  best  educated  who  is  able  to  ex- 
plain principles,  and  put  them  into  use  in 
the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  He  who 
leaves  school  with  an  understanding  of 
principles,  and  the  mind  so  awakened 
that  it  will  constantly  search  for  greater 
heights  and  depths,  is  better  educated 
than  he  who  has  a  complete  vocabulary 
of  words  and  terms  in  the  mind,  but  does 
not  know  when  and  how  to  use  them. 

A  teacher  who  can  produce  such  a  de- 
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velopment  of  mind  that  industry,  useful- 
ness and  strength  of  character  will  be  the 
fruits,  has  done  a  good  work.  A  mind 
that  grows  in  the  world's  free  atmosphere, 
and  not  in  the  hot-house  of  an  artificial 
training ;  which  becomes,  not  a  figure  cut 
and  carved  according  to  an  ideal,  but  a 
living  tree,  rooted  in  good  soil,  expand- 
ing in  strength  and  fruitf  ulness  as  long 
as  this  life  continues,  is  the  result  of  the 
right  kind  of  training. 

The  greatest  men  of  this  age  or  of  any 
age  are  those  who  have  in  a  sense  been 
self-educated,  as  the  richest  are  those  who 
have  acquired  their  own  wealth.  They 
may  have  gathered  inspiration  from  their 
teachers,  which  stimulated  them  to  de- 
velop their  powers  until  they  have  attained 
their  present  eminence.  They  caught 
enough  fire  from  their  teachers  to  start 
their  genius,  and  have  kept  it  well  fed 
and  stirred,  so  that  it  has  become  a  flame 
of  mighty  power  to  bless  the  world. 

There  are  also  men  and  women  found 
moving  in  much  lower  spheres,  who  have 
passed  through  every  curriculum  at  col- 
lege, and  have  been  gorged  and  surfeited 
with  learning,  so  as  to  be  considered 
"  perfect/ '  with  high-sounding  titles 
appended  to  their  names.  They  have 
done  nothing  for  themselves,  and  are 
only  what  their  teachers  have  made  them. 
They  have  learning,  but  not  thought. 
They  have  acquired,  but  not  assimilated. 
They  have  the  fuel,  but  not  the  fire. — 
Selected. 


HABIT  AND  EDUCATION. 


THERE  is  an  inherent  tendency  in  our 
organism  to  repeat  what  it  has  done 
before.  Education  is  the  process  of  mak- 
ing impressions  on  the  vital  system  that 
ought  to  be  repeated,  or  that  are,  for  our 
profit,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 
if  repeated.  This  aspect  of  education  is 
termed  training;  it  is  so  well  known  that 
a  child  who  has  not  been  trained  before 
entering  school  is  doubtfully  considered 
susceptible  to  the  knowledge,  the  educa- 
tion that  is  there  undertaken.  But  habits 
must  be  impressed  at  school,  as  well  as 
knowledge  conferred;  here  is  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  teachers. 

A  school  was  lately  visited,  where  a 
pupil,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  picked  his  nose 
while  naming  the  list  of  "  administra- 
tions' '  in  American  history.  Another 
school  was  visited,  where  all  of  the  girls 


came  in  the  morning  and  laid  their  hands, 
palms  down,  then  palms  up,  on  the  table, 
in  front  of  the  teachers;  this  was  to  habit- 
uate them  to  begin  with  clean  and 
properly-manicured  hands.  In  good  pri- 
vate girls1  schools  the  teeth  are  thus  ex- 
amined daily.  Nor  is  this  confined  to 
girls'  schools;  there  is  no  good  boys' 
boarding  school  but  follows  this  course. 

Let  us  look  at  the  soldier:  A  new 
recruit  is  trained  for  months  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  walking,  holding  his  body,  carry- 
ing his  gun,  keeping  his  clothing  and 
accoutrements  in  perfect  order;  he  is 
closely  inspected  and  punished  for  in- 
fractions of  rules  on  all  these  points;  he 
is  trained  (not  educated)  to  march  for- 
ward, turn  to  the  right,  turn  to  the  left, 
etc.,  at  word  of  command  in  a  certain 
way;  not  any  way  he  may  choose.  And 
what  is  the  effect  of  all  this?  Many  a 
loafer  is  transformed  into  a  brave  gentle- 
man. Giving  the  man  habits  has  done 
it.  He  has  received  just  the  branch  of 
education  he  was  most  deficient  in. 

One  of  the  features  for  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York  were  formerly 
noted  was  the  "  discipline;"  this  was  not 
confined  to  the  coming  in  or  going  out  of 
classes;  it  had  a  value  corresponding  to 
the  soldier's  training.  A  visit  to  a  cer- 
tain school  is  well  remembered;  we 
entered  in  the  rear  of  the  class-rooms; 
not  a  head  was  turned  to  see  who  had 
come  in,  yet  we  made  considerable  noise. 
Is  this  training  valuable?  Yes,  it  is  a 
foundation  on  which  an  intellectual  struc- 
ture can  be  raised.  Many  a  bright  boy 
enters  school,  but  being  without  good 
habits,  intellectual  improvement  is  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

A  lady  who  held  a  high  place  as 
teacher  of  history,  etc.,  in  a  normal 
school  took  charge  of  a  department  in  a 
grammar  school.  The  pupils  had  been 
obedient  to  the  previous  teacher,  but  that 
teacher  was  a  trainer;  now  they  lounged 
about,  became  careless  as  they  saw  the 
teacher  "didn't  mind,"  and  finally  im- 
pudent; all  this  degeneration  took  place 
m  a  week.  The  principal  could  hardly 
believe  a  class  so  well  behaved  could  be- 
come so  rude  and  careless;  the  teacher 
declared  they  were  "perfect  imps  of 
Satan."  Another  teacher  took  them 
whose  weight  was  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  who  "attended  to  details." 
She  began  with  the  first  entry  of  the 
class  to  train  them  to  rise,  stand,  sit, 
hold  hands,   book,  direct  the  eyes,  pro- 
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notmce  words,  make  statements,  etc. ;  in 
a  week's  time  they  were  "  angels.' ' 

The  teacher  must  take  into  large  con- 
sideration the  whole  subject  of  habits. 
If  the  ancestors  of  a  pupil  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
he,  too,  will  probably  inherit  a  tendency 
to  do  it;  that  is,  he  will  have  a  tendency 
to  acquire  the  habit.  The  debt  we  owe 
our  ancestry  is  a  great  one.  That  we 
inherit  a  tendency  to  cultivate  the  ground 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  digging  of  the  earth 
indulged  in  by  young  children. 

The  formation  of  habit  is  aided  by  the 
sensation  of  pleasure;  a  fact  of  great 
pedagogical  importance.  The  habit  to 
be  acquired  should,  if  possible,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  pleasurable  sensation;  it 
should  have  a  sugar  coat,  so  to  speak; 
then  its  repetition  becomes  easy,  natural, 
and  a  part  of  life;  then  those  with  whom 
the  person  associates  are  made  happy. 

The  formation  of  a  habit  is  under  the 
domination  and  orders  of  the  will.  When 
acquired,  it  is  managed  by  the  nervous 
system — that  part  that  presides  over  re- 
flex acts;  it  is  independent  of  the  will. 
Thus,  suppose  a  teacher  of  music  requires 
a  certain  note  to  secure  the  "  tremolo;" 
the  pupil  applies  it  again  and  again,  and 
a  habit  is  established;  then,  whenever 
afterward  the  air  is  sung,  that  note  raises 
the  "tremolo."  The  same  is  true  of 
playing  on  the  piano,  of  walking,  of 
ball-playing;  in  fact,  we  are  trained  in  a 
thousand  habits  that  are  managed  by  the 
nervous  system,  and  not  by  our  wills. 
Our  inherited  habits  have  never  come 
under  the  domination  of  the  will. 

Habits  are  built  into  the  reflex  nervous 
system  by  the  will;  but  we  have  to  rid 
ourselves  of  many  habits;  this,  too,  is  the 
work  of  the  will;  but  it  is  harder  to  un- 
learn than  to  learn  a  habit,  for  the  will 
has  to  contend  with  the  inherent  tendency 
to  repeat  what  it  has  once  done.  Here  is 
seen  the  value  of  education;  the  edu- 
cated man  can  see  reasons  for  unlearning 
a  bad  habit,  or  acquiring  a  new  one; 
reasons  that  may  powerfully  influence 
his  will.  Life  consists  in  action;  to  live 
aright,  we  must  have  good  habits,  for 
habits  direct  our  acts.  Teachers  well 
know  they  can  do  much  more  for  the 
pupil  who  has  good  habits,  that  is  good 
home  training,  to  start  with.  A  vast 
number  are  under  bondage  to  habit;  few 
are  free  men.  One  man  cannot  accom- 
plish anything  during  the  day  unless  he 
has  coffee  in  the  morning;  another  must 


have  tobacco,  another  alcohol,  another 
opium.  Even  prominent  teachers  permit 
themselves  to  be  under  bondage  to 
tobacco.  Let  any  one  examine  himself 
and  see  how  he  is  enslaved  by  habits, 
both  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  With 
many,  much  of  their  religion  is  a  matter 
of  habit.  It  is  for  every  one  to  shake  off 
the  shackles,  and  to  be  controlled  only  by 
such  habits  as  are  really  beneficent. 
Some  lie  simply  from  habit;  many  are 
truthful  from  habit;  as  we  are  what  we 
are  more  from  training  than  education 
the  wise  teacher  is  always  training  into 
good  habits  or  training  out  of  bad  ones; 
he  who  simply  presents  a  fact  is  a  poor 
teacher. — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


MOSES  AS  A  SCHOOLBOY. 


A  LATE  issue  of  Public  Opinion  con- 
tains a  digest  of  an  article  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  Education  in  Egypt. 
The  author  says  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  time  of  Moses  is  surprising ; 
so  much  so  that  the  statements  concern- 
ing it  would  not  be  believed  were  the 
proof  not  overwhelming.  After  the 
acquisition  of  the  alphabet,  which  was 
generally  taught  at  home  by  private 
tutors,  the  course  of  education  could  be 
determined  by  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
To  the  educated  classes  there  were  the 
priesthood,  the  army,  and  the  civil  ser- 
vice. These  were  the  three  great  profes- 
sions, and  the  subjects  taught  at  the 
centers  of  learning,  like  Heliopolis  or 
Hermopolis,  would  include  religion,  as- 
tronomy, and  astrology ;  magic  and  the 
use  of  incantations ;  medicine,  anatomy, 
the  use  of  amulets,  and  charms ;  history  ; 
probably  one  extra  language ;  engineer- 
ing, mensuration,  land  surveying,  con- 
struction, architecture,  geometry ;  mili- 
tary exercises — all  athletic  sports  were 
encouraged — arithmetic,  said  to  have 
been  revealed  by  Thot,  and  law. 

The  civil  service  was,  perhaps,  the 
widest  profession,  as  it  included  the  posts 
in  the  king's  household,  the  office  of 
taxes,  and  superintendence  of  public 
works.  The  chief  butler  and  the  chief 
baker  in  the  time  of  Joseph  would  come 
under  this  head,  and  were  probably  men 
of  refinement  and  education.  There 
would  also  be  under  this  head  the  record 
office,  where  a  large  number  of  men 
would  be  employed  writing  the  national 
>  annals.       The    highest    education,     of 
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course,  was  demanded  for  admission  to 
the  priesthood.  Indeed,  the  training 
never  stopped,  and  embraced  almost 
everything.  The  priesthood  had  the 
pick  of  the  men.  Certainly,  next  came 
the  civil  service.  For  the  army  the  re- 
quirements were  not  severe,  more  regard 
being  paid  to  the  military  athletic  exer- 
cises. The  priests  were  not  only  the 
ministers  of  religion,  they  were  doctors 
and  magicians,  and  probably  lawyers. 
A  most  desirable  post  was  to  get  into  the 
regal  household,  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  king.  Magicians  were  specially 
favored,  hence  the  diligent  study  of 
magic. 

Moses,  as  the  prot£g£  and  the  adopted 
son  of  a  princess,  would  have  within 
reach  the  whole  range  of  education  which 
has  been  briefly  described.  There  is  the 
flash  of  genius,  there  is  also  the  solidity 
of  the  scholar,  in  the  man  who  made 
Israel  a  nation,  and  the  first  fighting 
power  of  his  age.  No  man  in  all  the 
world's  history  has  done  so  much  as 
Moses.  As  statesman,  soldier,  lawyer, 
historian,  poet,  the  story  which  fascinates 
us  as  children  retains  its  attraction  and 
redoubles  its  force  when  we  read  it  as 
men  in  the  light  of  modern  research. 
How  much  of  his  marvelous  success  is 
due  to  his  education  we  cannot  estimate. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  palm  of  being 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world's  history 
must  be  awarded  to  Moses,  a  public 
school  lad  of  the  time  when  the  Pharaohs 
ruled  in  Egypt,  before  the  first  mud-huts 
were  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and 
when  this  country  of  ours  "  was  not." 


MARK  TWAIN. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  Mark  Twain's 
latest  book,  "  Following  the  Equa- 
tor "  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
had  all  sorts  of  things  to  say  about  the 
great  humorist.  It  is  said  that  he  de- 
tests the  business  of  making  fun  for  the 
world,  and  would  do  almost  anything  to 
avoid  it  if  he  could.  But  he  can  not. 
Nature  laid  out  his  work  for  him,  and 
despite  himself  he  must  perform  it.  On 
his  recent  tour  around  the  world  he 
visited  the  famous  "  Towers  of  Silence  " 
in  India,  and  one  of  his  party  desired  to 
make  a  snap-shot  of  the  scene,  but  per- 
mission was  peremptorily  refused.  This 
privilege  had  always  been  accorded  to 
other  parties,  and  some  one  anxiously 


asked  why  it  should  be  denied  them.  A 
Parsee  friend  present  replied  without 
hesitation:  "They  are  afraid  Mark 
Twain  wants  the  picture  for  the  purpose 
of  making  fun  of  the  Towers."  This  is 
one  of  the  penalties  which  humor  brings. 
Beneath  the  foam  of  fun  and  fancy,  there 
is  in  Mark  Twain's  nature  a  current  of 
deep  and  suggestive  thought.  He  has  a 
literary  appetite  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
books  except  books  of  poetry. 

When  a  book  is  finished  and  sent  to 
the  publisher,  he  proceeds  to  forget  it  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  ordinarily  suc- 
ceeds. An  instance  of  this  he  records  in 
his  latest  volume.  It  was  at  his  first 
reading  in  Melbourne,  when  the  boys  in 
the  gallery  shouted  out,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 

?*ared  on  the  stage,  "  Is  he  dead,  Mark?" 
he  author  failed  to  place  the  incident 
referred  to  until  some  hours  after. 
Again  in  the  same  city  a  lady  asked  him 
to  include  in  his  programme  the  story  of 
the  Yellow  Dog.  For  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  recall  the  faintest  outline  of 
that  story,  and  it  was  only  after  mention- 
ing the  request  to  his  wife  that  he  was 
reminded  of  the  incident  in  "  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson." 

Upon  no  work  has  he  lavished  more 
care  than  upon  "Joan  of  Arc,"  which  is 
the  result  of  seven  years  labor.  There 
is  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  his 
style  yet  his  performances  are  unequal. 
He  is  a  prose  writer  at  his  worst  in  *  The 
Innocents  Abroad ' ;  at  his  best  in  '  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper'  and  'Huck  Finn.' 
He  knows  his  failings  in  this  respect. 
One  evening  at  a  dinner  party  a  gentle- 
man remarked,  "Oh,  Mr.  Clemens,  I  was 
glancing  through  "The  Innocents  Abroad' 
the  other  day,  and  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover a  glaring  error  in  grammar."  M  If 
you  found  only  one,"  replied  Mark, 
"you  were  fortunate.  The  last  time  I 
looked  at  it,  to  refresh  my  memory  of  a 
passage,  I  discovered  scores." 

There  is  one  feature  in  Mark  Twain's 
written  page  that  merits  notice  ;  he  has 
never  found  it  needful  to  step  outside  the 
covers  of  an  English  dictionary  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts.  He  has  never  found 
expression  in  the  use  of  stereotyped 
foreign  quotations  that,  far  from  improv- 
ing the  sentence  into  which  they  are  im- 
ported, debase  it  as  a  specimen  of  good 
English.  Mathew  Arnold,  after  spend- 
ing an  evening  with  Mark  Twain  at 
Hartford,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  inten- 
tionally serious  talk  on  the  latter' s  part, 
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said  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  walk- 
ing home,  "Is  Mark  Twain  never  seri- 
ous?" Despite  Matthew  Arnold's  dis- 
appointment, the  general  conversation  of 
Mr.  Clemens  is  very  often  serious. 

Any  sketch  of  Mark  Twain  would  be 
unfinished  without  some  reference  to  his 
great  love  of  children.  The  creator  of 
those  delightful  child-heroes,  Huck  Finn 
and  Tom  Sawyer,  could  not  but  be  a 
devout  lover  of  the  young.  His  sus- 
ceptibility to  children  may,  perhaps,  be 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact,  which  has 
often  been  noted,  that  his  best  platform 
successes  are  on  those  occasions  when  he 
is  able  to  catch  sight,  among  his  audi- 
ence, of  some  intelligent  and  apprecia- 
tive child  listener,  to  whom  he  could, 
regardless  of  the  adults,  deliver  his 
lecture.  When  this  has  happened  the 
whole  audience  were  assured  of  a  high 
time,  for  the  discovery  of  this  favored 
mite  seemed  to  inspire  the  speaker  to  his 
best  efforts,  and  he  would  enjoy  himself 
to  the  top  of  his  bent  in  making  this  chosen 
child  happy.  Often  afterward  he  would 
regret  that  he  could  not  see  the  child, 
and  make  her  acquaintance,  just  as  if  he 


were  under  some  obligation  to  her. 
Upon  one  occasion — it  was  at  Lucknow — 
there  was  a  delightful  little  girl  well  up 
to  the  front,  who  was  conspicuous  for 
her  naive  and  evident  enjoyment ;  to  her 
the  whole  lecture,  with  its  whimsical 
recipe  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
world  by  sin- vaccination,  was  mainly  de- 
livered. Just  before  the  banquet  at  the 
palace  a  guest  was  telling  Mr.  Clemens 
of  the  little  creature's  delight,  and  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  her  and 
her  parents  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
possible  sins.  As  it  happened,  the  child 
was  right ;  whereupon  Mr.  Clemens  in- 
sisted, there  and  then,  before  the  ban- 
quet, upon  being  allowed  to  write  a 
short  note  to  his  unknown  little  friend, 
giving  her  his  signed  declaration  that 
her  statement  was  correct — that  there 
were  only  three  hundred  and  fifty- four 
sins,  and  all  the  experts  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries of  the  world  had  never  been  able 
to  invent  any  more.  This  trait,  this  ex- 
ceeding love  of  children,  is  a  very  just 
index  to  the  whole  character  of  Mark 
Twain,  who  in  many  respects  has  the 
heart  and  disposition  of  a  little  child. 
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WHERE  can  the  Fourth  of  July  be 
celebrated  more  fittingly  than  at 
Gettysburg  ?  The  return  of  the  teachers 
after  a  third  of  a  century  to  this  historic 
spot,  on  Independence  Day,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  much  interest.  The  distinguished 
orator  of  the  day  was  Hon.  Marriott 
Brosius,  a  former  teacher,  a  gallant  sol- 
dier grievously  wounded  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  a  man  who  has  for  years  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  and  best 
representatives  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  His  topic  was 
"Americanism  Triumphant,"  American- 
ism, as  he  defined  it,  being  used  to  ex- 
press that  splendid  aggregation  of  prin- 
ciples, ethical,  political  and  economic, 
which  have  characterized  the  evolution 
of  the  American  republic  and  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  constitutions,  laws,  civil 
policy,  moral  development  and  national 


spirit  during  the  century  and  a  quarter 
of  our  existence  in  the  family  of  nations. 
His  discussion  of  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine problem  presents  that  great  question 
as,  we  think,  the  educated  Christian 
sense  of  our  people  should  regard  it.  God 
is  working  towards  the  better  day  and  is 
using  this  nation  as  an  effective  agent  in 
that  work.  We  are  glad  to  present  this 
able  and  eloquent  address  in  the  present 
issue  of  The  Journal \  and  commend  it 
earnestly  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Prom  an  interesting  series  of  papers 
by  Capt.  Thomas  Whitson,  published  in 
the  Lancaster  Inquirer^  we  take  these 
facts  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Stevens  : 

"Thaddeus  Stevens,  one  of  the  three 
great  Commoners  which  this  country  has 
produced,  according  to  the  classification 
of  either  Sumner,  Watterson  or  Blaine, 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
thought  that  he  had  better  secure  a 
cemetery  lot.  '  Go  buy  me  one/  he  said 
to  his  agent.  The  agent  returned  with  a 
deed  for  the  lot,  covenanting  that  any 
white  person  may  be  buried  within  this 
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cemetery.  '  I  have  no  use  for  that  deed, ' 
said  the  old  man,  'take  it  back.  Is 
there  no  cemetery  in  town  exempt  from 
that  clause  ?  '  '  None,  unless  it  be  the 
little  Shreiner  cemetery,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  are  any  vacant  lots  in  it/  was  the 
reply.  *  Go  see  if  its  charter  is  clean, 
and  if  there  is  a  lot  for  sale  in  it.  Bring 
me  the  deed  for  it  if  there  is,'  growled  the 
old  man.  The  deed  was  brought  and  it 
was  all  right,  whereupon  the  great  Com- 
moner turned  to  his  desk  and  wrote,  and 
then  said,  '  When  I  am  dead,  write  this 
upon  my  tombstone  : 

141 1  lie  in  this  quiet  and  secluded  spot, 
not  from  any  natural  preference  for  soli- 
tude, but  finding  other  cemeteries  limited 
as  to  race  by  charter  rules,  I  have  chosen 
this,  that  I  might  illustrate  in  my  death, 
what  I  have  advocated  through  a  long  life: 
Equality  of  man  before  his  Creator/ 

''There  is  an  epitaph  that  tells  the 
story  of  a  life.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
other  man  than  Mr.  Stevens  himself 
could  have  conceived  one  nearly  so  good. 
Well  might  James  G.  Blaine  bow  his 
head  before  it,  and  lay  upon  it  the  rose 
from  the  lapel  of  his  coat." 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  to  take  charge  of  a  college  of 
pedagogy  started  in  Chicago  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine.  There  will  be  two 
schools,  professional  and  academic.  A 
branch  of  the  latter  will  be  located  in 
some  one  of  the  crowded  districts  and 
will  be  free.  The  professional  branch  will 
be  opened  July  i,  1900,  with  a  summer 
session,  open  to  all  teachers  and  others 
who  may  wish  to  attend. 


A  leading  school  principal  who  at- 
tended the  summer  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  last  year,  writes : 
"  I  have  gained  inspiration  and  knowl- 
edge at  the  summer  school,  and  consider 
it  the  most  profitable  time  I  have  ever 
spent.  A  few  weeks'  personal  contact 
with  eminent  teachers  in  such  a  school  is 
often  of  itself  an  experience  of  the  great- 
est value,  one  that  marks  an  era  in  the 
life  of  the  earnest  student-teacher." 


Man  is  endogenous,  and  education  is 
his  unfolding;  the  aid  we  have  from 
others  is  mechanical,  compared  with  the 
discoveries  of  nature  in  us.  What  is  thus 
done  is  delightful  in  the  doing,  and  the 
effect  remains. — Emerson. 


Education  lies  in  many  lines,  and  one 
of  these,  too  little  recognized,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  pictures  on  the  wall.  "  How 
to  Enjoy  Pictures  "  is  the  taking  title  of 
a  book  of  some  three  hundred  pages  by 
Mabel  S.  Emery,  published  by  the  Prang 
Educational  Company.  The  works  of 
many  artists  are  represented,  and  the 
halftone  and  other  reproductions  are 
good.  There  is  need  of  books  like  this, 
and  the  special  chapter  on  <4  Pictures  in 
the  School-room  "  contains  practical  sug- 
gestions of  value  to  all  concerned. 


SOME  GOOD  WORDS. 


IT  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  good 
men,  especially  among  Superintendents 
and  School  Directors,  heartily  approve 
The  School  Journal.  County  Supt.  Sny- 
der, of  Clinton,  under  date  of  June  26th, 
writes:  "I  always  recommend  it.  It  is 
the  best  journal  for  both  directors  and 
teachers  that  I  know.  Your  Memory 
Work  alone  makes  it  invaluable  to  teach- 
ers. ' '  Co.  Supt.  Weiss,  of  Schuylkill,  says, 
June  26th:  "I  think  every  district  in  the 
county  should  subscribe  for  The  Journal, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  aid  its  circula- 
tion in  any  possible  way."  Co.  Supt. 
F.  W.  Meylert,  of  Sullivan  county,  says: 
"The  Journal  is  of  such  value  to  a  live 
director  that  every  Board  should  sub- 
scribe for  it."  Co.  Supt.  Prank  H.  Jar- 
vis,  of  Wyoming  county:  "I  wish  that 
every  district  in  the  county  would  sub- 
scribe for  a  copy  for  each  member.  It 
would  be  money  well  expended.' '  And 
others  in  the  same  generous  spirit. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  Newlin 
district,  Chester  county,  says:  " Enclosed 
find  check  for  The  Journal.  We  could 
not  do  without  it.  As  long  as  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Board  it  will  be  order  No. 
1  on  the  book."  Mr.  J.  S.  Prout,  Secre- 
tary, Wiconisco,  Dauphin  county:  "We 
have  been  subscribers  for  several  years, 
and  are  glad  to  renew  our  subscription. 
We  have  good  teachers,  good  schools  and 
a  fine  library.' '  Mr.  Silas  Wright,  Sec- 
retary, Greenwood  district,  Perry  county, 
says:  "Our  Board  subscribed  very  wil- 
lingly this  year,  which  is  evidence  that 
The  Journal  is  appreciated.' ' 

The  beautiful  picture  which  we  are  now 
sending  out  to  subscribers  is  appreciated 
everywhere.  "  The  pictures  are  received, 
and  all  are  delighted  with  them,"  writes 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hassler,  Secretary  of  School 
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Board.  Mr.  Edwin  Walton,  Secretary 
of  Highland  Board,  Chester  county,  writes 
June  26th  :  "  The  pictures,  Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children,  were  received  in 
good  condition.  They  are  beautiful  pict- 
ures, and  will  be  an  ornament  either  to 
the  home  or  the  school -room.  Wherever 
they  go,  they  will  be  constant  teachers 
of  that  goodness  and  love  and  hope,  as 
taught  by  the  greatest  of  all  teachers, 
which  they  represent.  Many  thanks  for 
them  and  for  the  spirit  which  prompted 
the  issuing  and  circulation  of  such  moral 
aids." 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  sending 
out  of  this  picture  through  the  State  with 
the  current  volume  of  The  Journal  is  the 
best  work  we  shall  be  able  to  do  during 
the  present  year.  It  is  a  silent  preacher, 
teacher,  friend,  whose  influence  is  every- 
where and  always  for  the  highest  good. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  BOOK. 


THIS  is  the  title  of  a  good  new  book  by 
Chancellor  W.  J.  Holland,  of  the 
Western  University.  It  is  illustrated  with 
beautifully  colored  plates,  and  contains 
information  which  was  heretofore  acces- 
sible only  to  persons  near  a  great  library 
and  to  the  few  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  works  like  Edwards'  "  Butter- 
flies of  North  America, ' '  in  three  volumes, 
costing  $150,  and  Scudder's  "Butterflies 
of  New  England,0  also  in  three  volumes, 
costing  $75.  The  Butterfly  Book  by 
Chancellor  Holland  is  cheap  enough 
($3.  net)  to  be  owned  by  every  school 
library  in  the  land  and  by  every  teacher 
or  pupil  who  feels  an  interest  in  insect 
life.  The  author  justly  believes  that  if 
he  can  in  some  measure  divert  attention 
from  the  persecuted  birds  by  creating  a 
more  widespread  interest  in  insect  life,  he 
will  render  our  country  an  important  ser- 
vice. He  treats  of  the  life-history  and 
anatomy  of  butterflies,  of  the  capture, 
preparation  and  preservation  of  speci- 
mens, of  the  books  about  North  Ameri- 
can Butterflies,  and  furnishes  the  means 
for  identifying  the  specimens  which  the 
pupil  may  succeed  in  capturing  and  breed- 
ing. Although  the  preface  is  dated  in  the 
latter  half  of  1898,  the  book  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  has  pros- 
pect of  a  wide  circulation  in  the  schools 
which  devote  time  to  Nature  Study. 

The  digressions  and  quotations  which 
are  found  at  convenient  places  throughout 


the  book,  add  to  its  interest.  No  one  can 
read  " Luther's  Saddest  Experience" 
without  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  chapter  on 
red  rain  shows  how  a  strange  phenome- 
non can  be  scientifically  explained.  The 
two  stanzas  on  "  Immortality"  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting : 

A  butterfly  basked  on  a  baby's  grave, 
Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow; 
"Why  art  thou  here  with  thy  gaudy  dye, 
When  she  of  the  blue  and  sparkling  eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low  ?  " 

Then  it  lightly  soared  thro' the  sunny  air, 
And  spoke  from  its  shining  track; 

" 1  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings, 
And  she  whom  thon  mourn'st  like  a  seraph  sings; 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  blest  one  back  ? " 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  IN 
NATURE  STUDY. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  of- 
fering the  teachers  a  Correspondence 
Course  in  Nature  Study  of  which  we  feel 
justified  in  speaking  in  terms  of  high 
praise.  Better  than  any  word  of  commen- 
dation is  a  specimen  lesson  on  Insect  Life. 
We  are  permitted  through  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Watson  to  reproduce  in 
our  columns  the  Lesson  on  the  House 
Fly.  Technicalities  are  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  and  still  the  subject  is  presented 
with 'scientific  accuracy.  It  is  presumed 
that  each  pupil  will  have  a  specimen  of 
the  insect  to  be  studied  in  order  to  make 
direct  observation,  for  the  story  without 
the  material  concerned  will  be  a  fairy  tale, 
valuable  perhaps  as  literature  but  having 
no  bearing  on  real  life  and  hence  not  fit- 
ting the  pupil  to  make  use  of  the  bulletins 
which  are  sent  from  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  for  the  benefit  and  in- 
struction of  the  farmer. 

INSECT  LIFE;  LESSON  NO.  I. 

There  is  no  insect  that  is  more  familiar  to 
us,  or  more  familiar  with  us,  than  the  com- 
mon house  fly;  and  yet  few  people  know 
much  about  its  life.  It  is  well  named  the 
house  fly,  for  there  is  not  a  house  all  around 
the  world  in  which  it  can  not  be  found  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Houses  that  do  not  have 
fly-screens  on  the  windows  and  doors  are  so 
badly  infested  with  flies  that  the  inmates 
suffer  much  annoyance.  Pictures  must  be 
covered  with  screen-cloth,  and  choice  vases 
must  be  frequently  cleaned.  When  we  seek 
rest  in  the  quiet  perusal  of  a  book,  the 
naughty  flies  innocently  alight  upon  our 
hands  or  faces  moist  with  perspiration  and 
torment  us  with  the  aggravating  tickle  of 
their  peculiar  mouth.  Let  us  look  at  the 
fly  closely  to  observe  its  structure. 
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The  mouth  is  called  a  proboscis  and  has  a 
structure  most  peculiar.  The  proboscis  of 
the  elephant  is  his  trunk,  but  it  is  the 
elongation  of  his  nose.  In  insects  their  pro- 
boscis is  a  modified  mouth,  usually  a  horny 
tube.  In  the  fly  it  is  bent  up  under  the  head 
when  not  in  use.  When  the  fly  settles  upon 
a  sweet  substance  it  unbends  the  tongue- like 
proboscis  and  the  knob-like  end  spreads  out 
into  two  flat  muscular  leaves  with  which 
the  fly  laps  up  sweet  liquids  and  so  effectu- 
ally teases  us  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  eyes  of  the  fly  are  no  less  remarkable. 
They  are  fixed  firmly  in  the  head;  they  can 
not  move  about  as  ours  do.  But  to  aid  the 
fly  in  seeing  objects  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions, we  find  by  a  minute  study  that  the 
eyes  which  occupy  such  prominent  positions 
on  the  head  are  really  two  great  bundles  of 
small  eyes,  so  small  that  they  can  only  be 
detected  with  a  magnifying  glass.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  each  of  these  two  bun- 
dles of  eyes  is  made  up  of  4,000  simple  eyes 
which  radiate  from  a  common  centre  like  the 
bristles  in  a  paint  brush.  One  might  think 
that  with  8,000  eyes  much  more  is  seen 
by  a  fly  than  by  a  man  with  only  two  eyes. 
But  it  must  be  true  that  the  eyes  of  a  fly  are 
exceedingly  simple  in  structure  and  there- 
fore limited  in  power  of  vision. 

Let  us  next  observe  the  wings  of  the  fly. 
It  has  only  two  wings.  But  why  should  we 
say  only  two  wings:  Because  we  see  that 
nearly  all  other  insects  have  four  wings. 
This  is  true  of  the  butterflies  and  beetles, 
the  dragon  flies  and  bumble-bees.  Therefore 
we  should  be  surprised  to  find  only  two 
wings  on  the  fly.  All  true  flies  have  but 
two  wings.  Nature  is  so  faithful  to  her 
"types1'  of  animals  and  plants,  that  when  we 
find  a  typical  part  wanting,  we  search  for  a 
rudiment  or  concealed  mark  of  the  place 
where  the  missing  part  belonged.  Then  let 
us  search  the  fly  lor  the  mark  of  the  missing 
pair  of  wings.  If  we  remove  one  wing  we 
will  see  a  light  colored  membrane  protruding 
from  the  body  of  the  fly.  This  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  rudimentary  wine;  but  it  is 
not  the  part  we  are  searching  for,  since  it 
does  not  occupy  the  right  place  for  the  rear 
wine.  Remove  this  membrane-like  append- 
age (which  is  greatly  developed  in  the  house 
fly  and  is  called  the  alulet)  and  we  may  see 
a  delicate  hair  with  a  whitish  knob  on  the 
end.  This  hair  is  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  fly  at  the  point  where  the  rear  wing 
would  be  if  present:  another  may  be  seen  in 
the  corresponding  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fly.  Such  hairs  terminated  with  knobs 
are  present  in  other  two- winged  flies  and  are 
more  easily  seen  in  the  crane-fly  which  we 
often  see  walking  over  our  windows,  look- 
ing like  giant  mosquitoes. 

These  hairs  are  called  "balancers"  or 
"  poisers  "  or  halters,  because  it  is  supposed 
that  they  aid  the  flies  to  poise  "on  the 
wing." 

The  common  house  flies  are  very  common 
about  barns  in  August  and  September.    The 


reason  for  this  is  that  they  lay  their  eggs  ia 
horse  manure.  A  single  female  lays  from 
120  to  160  eggs.  These  eggs  hatch  out  in  24 
hours.  The  baby  fly  is  a  small  white  mag- 
got or  larva  without  feet,  and  lives  in  the 
manure  where  the  egg  was  laid.  In  about 
a  week  it  stops  eating,  gets  stiff  and  remains 
motionless  for  another  seven  days;  during 
this  period  it  is  known  as  the  pupa  or  third 
stage  of  the  fly's  development;  then  it  breaks 
the  thin  shell  that  covers  it  and  comes  forth 
a  fly  full  grown  with  legs  and  wings  and  all 
its  parts  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it. 
This  is  the  fourth  stage  or  imago.  When  cold 
weather  comes  along  most  of  the  flies  die, 
but  a  few  find  a  warm  place  in  the  house 
where  they  can  hide  and  stay  until  warm 
weather  comes  again  in  spring. 

The  house  fly  cannot  bite,  as  many  people 
suppose.  There  is  another  fly  which  does 
bite  that  closely  resembles  the  house 
fly.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  the  house  and 
has  a  mouth  or  proboscis  formed  for  pierc- 
ing. When  you  find  one  of  this  kind  exam- 
ine it  closely.  It  is  called  the  stable  fly 
because  it  is  abundant  about  the  barns;  bat 
this  is  not  the  horse-fly  as  some  children 
might  assume. 

There  is  another  fly  in  our  houses  in  small 
numbers  often  thought  to  be  the  common 
fly.  It  is  best  recognized  in  the  fall  when  a 
fungous  disease  attacks  it,  causing  it  to  die 
on  walls  and  window  panes  with  the  abdo- 
men much  swollen  ana  white. 

There  is  another  fly  much  smaller  than 
the  house-fly  which  many  people  think  is  a 
young  fly.  We  must  remember  that  flies 
do  not  grow  in  size.  They  are  as  large  when 
they  come  from  the  maggot  as  they  are 
when  they  die,  and  the  small  fly  is  therefore 
a  different  insect  that  may  be  called  the 
small  housefly. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  flies  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  identify  some  of  them,  for 
they  resemble  each  other  closely.  We  can 
study  some  of  the  other  kinds  at  another 
time,  such  as  the  blow-flies,  bot-flies  and 
horse-flies.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  in 
America  about  10,000  different  kinds  of  two- 
winged  flies. 

Teachers  will  discuss  freely  the  follow- 
ing topics,  not  necessarily  confining  them- 
selves to  the  lesson,  but  using  information 
obtained  from  other  sources.  Write  freely 
on  the  questions  as  topics  for  discussion 
rather  than  questions  to  be  answered 
briefly. 

Send  answers  to  the  Superintendent  as 
soon  as  completed,  and  if  satisfactory, 
other  lessons  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 
In  no  case  will  a  succeeding  lesson  be  sent 
until  the  questions  of  the  previous  lesson 
are  answered.  1.  Where  do  flies  spend 
the  winter?  2.  Name  three  stages  in  the 
life  of  the  fly.  3.  How  do  the  eyes  of 
flies  differ  from  the  human  eye?    4.  How 
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does  the  stable  fly  differ  from  the  house 
fly?  5.  What  is  the  possible  increase  from 
a  single  fly  in  four  generations? 

Lessons  on  the  following  subjects  will 
be  sent  to  teachers  as  they  are  prepared  to 
receive  them:  2,  the  honey  bee:  3,  the 
cabbage  butterfly;  4,  the  clothes  moth;  5, 
the  spider;  6,  green  plant  lice;  7,  the  po- 
tato beetle;  8,  the  squash  bug;  and  9,  the 
tomato  worm. 


The  College  had  in  the  past  year  more 
than  thirty-four  hundred  students  en- 
rolled in  its  Correspondence  Courses.  Of 
this  number,  456  were  taking  the  regular 
courses  of  work,  with  examinations  at  the 
close  of  each  course,  as  candidates  for  a 
certificate.  Teachers  who  wish  to  take 
up  this  work  in  a  regular  way  should  cor- 
respond with  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Watson,  State 
College,  Penna. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  July,  1899. 

THE  following  circular  from  Benjamin 
Lee,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Pennsylvania, — office,  1420  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia— to  the  School  Boards  of  the 
State,  in  reference  to  the  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature  making  them  Boards  of  Health 
in  their  respective  districts,  is  ot  special  in- 
terest to  these  school  officers. 

To  the  School  Directors  of  Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen :  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  law  (published  in  the  June  No.  of 
the  Penna.  School  Journal \  page  §84,)  which 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
at  the  last  session,  and  approved  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor.  In  view  of  the 
facts,  that  small-pox  at  present  exists  in 
several  sections  of  the  State,  that  diphtheria 
is  constantly  prevalent,  and  that,  with  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  the  development  of  many  nuis- 
ances of  a  character  prejudicial  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desir- 
able that  each  School  Board,  outside  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  should  at  once  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  community  against  the 
ravages  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
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I  beg  you  to  note,  however,  that  in  order 
to  enable  yourselves  to  assume  the  addi- 
tional powers  conferred  by  this  law  it  will 
be  necessary  for  each  Board  to  make  certain 
formal  representations  to  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  or  to  a  law-judge  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  located,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  3,  and  to 
await  the  approval  of  such  court  or  judge. 

Upon  receiving  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  any  School  Board  that  such  ac- 
tion has  been  taken,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
forwarding  copies  of  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  will  need  to  be  enforced,  and  circu- 
lars of  information  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention of  epidemics  ana  abatement  of 
nuisances. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D., 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 


The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  College  Graduates  since 
last  report: 

504.  Maud  Orwig,  Lansford,  Carbon  co., 
Vassar  College,  B.  A.,  January  18,  1899.  fl-tffl 

505.  S.  Grant  Miller,  Brownsville,  Fayette 
county,  Mount  Union  College,  A.  B.,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1899. 

.  506.  Edward  B.  Espenshade,  Lancaster, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, B.  S.,  January  19,  1899. 

507.  F.  L.  Rose,  Clarkesville,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B.,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1899. 

508.  F.  W.  Robbins.  Towanda,  Bradford 
county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  B.,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1890. 

509.  Willis  H.  Grant,  McKeesport,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Mount  Union  College,  A.  B., 
January  26,  1890. 

510.  Elizabeth  Lewis,  Punxsutawney,  Jef- 
ferson county,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S., 
January  31,  1899. 

511.  Geo.  W.  Andrew,  Philipsburg,  Cen- 
tre county,  Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1899. 

512.  Samuel  P.  Dietrich,  Danville,  Mon- 
tour county,  Ursinus  College,  A.  B.,  March 

3.  1899. 

513.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore,  Connellsville,  Fay- 
ette County,  Bethany  College,  A.  B.,  March 
21,  1899. 

514.  James  H.  Dysinger,  Mifflintown, 
Juniata  county,  Cornell  University,  A.  B., 

j  March  21,  1899. 

515.  J.  Edward  King,  Deny  Station,  West- 
moreland county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B., 
March  25, 1899. 

516.  Robert  M.  Sherrard,  Indiana,  Indiana 
county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
B.  A.,  April  8,  1899. 

517.  Anna  M.  Ealy,  Schellsburg,  Bedford 
county,  Wilson  College,  B.  A.,  April  8, 1899. 

518.  Henry  H.  Patter,  Volante,  Lawrence 
county,  Mount  Union  College,  A.  B.,  April 
7»  1899- 

519.  I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger,  Tyrone,  Blair 
county,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  B.  S., 
April  7,  1899. 
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520.  Samuel  S.  Endslow,  Lewistown,  Mif- 
flin county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.  B., 
April  7,  1899. 

521.  Chas.  Edgar  Reber,  Collegeville, 
Montgomery  county,  Ursinus  College,  A.B., 
April  7,  1899. 

522.  Elizabeth  A.  Minds,  Ramey,  Clear- 
field county,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
A.  B.,  April  22,  1899. 

523.  Allen  K.  Faust,  Lancaster,  Lancaster 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A. 
B.,  April  12,  1899. 

524.  William  J.  Engle,  New  Sheffield, 
Beaver  couuty,  Geneva  College,  A.  B.,  April 
17,  1899. 

525.  Ruth  Rea  Ealy,  Schellsburg,  Bedford 
co.,  Wilson  College,  B.  A.,  April  17,  1899. 

.  526.  Walter  S.  Hertzog,  Beaver  Falls,  Bea- 
ver co.,  Hiram  College,  A.  B  ,  May  13, 1899. 

527.  Erastus  F.  Loucks,  Alverton,  West- 
moreland county.  University  of  Rochester, 

A.  B.,  May  13,  1899. 

528.  Harriet  Baker,  Wesley,  Venango 
co.,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S.,  May  13,  1809. 

529.  Mary  Yound,  Titusville,  Crawford 
co.,  Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  May  15, 1899. 

530.  Roland  G.  Kent,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Swarthmore  College,  A.  B., 
May  22,  1899. 

531.  Elias  F.  Faust,  Limestoneville,  Mon- 
tour county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  May  22,  1899. 

532.  Chas.  W.  Beadel,  Shamokin,  North- 
umberland county,  Syracuse  University, 
Ph.  B.,  May  22,  1899. 

533.  Geo.  F.  Loneacre,  Yerkes,  Montgom- 
ery co.,  Ursinus  College,  A.  B.,  May  22, 1899. 

534.  Clara  K.  Hicks,  Elmont,  Shawnee 
county,  Kansas,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 

B.  S.,  May  31,  1899. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Thoman:  All  the  schools 
were  visited  once  and  a  number  of  them 
twice.  The  people  of  the  county  in  a  gen- 
eral way  laud  our  legislative  and  executive 
departments  for  having  fixed  the  minimum 
school  term  at  seven  months.  The  decrease 
of  the  State  appropriation,  however,  meets 
with  marked  opposition. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore :  The  schools  are 
all  closed.  The  attendance  during  the  year 
was  very  much  interfered  with  by  sickness. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the 
work  done  throughout  the  county  was  in 
the  main  very  satisfactory. 

Elk — Supt.  Sweeney:  Benzinger  High 
School  graduated  a  class  of  eight  bright 
young  people.  The  commencement  was 
unusually  good;  from  the  proceeds  of  ad- 
mission fee  $75  was  added  to  the  library 
fund.  Dagus  Mines  graded  school  closed 
with  an  entertainment  of  a  very  high  order. 
Here  also  the  admission  fees  swelled  the 
library  fund. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers :  Our  State 
Normal  School  is  full  to  overflowing.    Ad- 


ditional teachers  have  been  secured  and  ad- 
ditional class  rooms  have  been  fitted  up. 
The  graduating  class  is  very  large,  number- 
ing over  one  hundred.  Under  the  efficient 
management  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Waller, 
the  school  has  taken  a  deservedly  high 
rank  among  educational  institutions,  and 
its  graduates  have  no  trouble  in  securing 
desirable  positions.  The  public  schools  01 
the  county  are  now  all  closed.  We  have 
had  a  very  successful  term. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  Campbelltown,  Ann- 
ville  and  Bismarck.  Large  audiences  at- 
tended. The  exercises  reflected  much  credit 
on  school  work,  especially  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper:  All  the  schools 
are  closed  with  the  exception  of  the  Lewis- 
town  schools,  where  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  High  School  will  be  held. 
The  graduating  class  consists  of  eleven 
girls  and  three  boys.  Some  one  recently 
made  the  remark  that  the  required  qualifi- 
cations of  a  County  Superintendent  should 
be  equal  to  the  most  advanced  school  in  the 
county — a  point  worthy  of  consideration  on 
the  part  of  legislators. 

Monroe — Supt.  Serfass:  Examinations 
were  held  in  three  schools,  of  candidates  for 
graduation  under  the  course  of  study  for 
our  mixed  schools.  They  all  passed  a  cred- 
itable examination,  setting  a  good  example 
for  others  to  follow.  The  course  of  study 
has  proved  a  strong  incentive  to  bote, 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman:  The 
new  school  building  at  Dalmatia  was  dedi- 
cated in  April.  Lieut.  Gov.  Gobin  and 
other  speakers  were  present.  The  building 
is  two  stories  high  and  modern  in  every 
respect.  On  May  2d,  Hon.  J.  J.  Riemen- 
snyder,  the  first  County  Superintendent  of 
Northumberland  County,  died  at  the  age  of 
86  years  and  10  months.  Mr.  Riemensnyder 
was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement;  he 
always  took  an  active  part  in  educational 
affairs,  and  for  the  past  sis'  years  assisted 
at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute.  This  report  closes  my  work  as 
County  Superintendent.  My  successor  is 
Prof.  Benj.  Apple,  of  Sunbury.  He  is  ambi- 
tious, well  qualified,  and  interested  in 
school-work.  We  predict  a  successful  ad- 
ministration for  him,  and  extend  to  him 
our  cooperation  and  best  wishes.  Mr. 
Albert  Lloyd  has  just  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Coal  Township.  He  is  a  good 
school-man  and  the  interests  of  the  schools 
will  be  properly  cared  for  in  his  hands.  In- 
cluding supply  teachers,  there  are  fifty-one 
teachers  in  the  township. 

Snyder  —  Supt.  Bowersox:  Selinsgrove 
high  school  held  very  interesting  commence- 
ment exercises  in  the  Opera  House  on  May 
8.  Aside  from  the  excellent  orations  and 
essays  delivered  by  the  members  of  the 
class,  an  excellent  programme  consisting 
of  fine  musical  selections  and  a  glowing, 
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eloquent  address  to  the  class  by  Mr.  Ira  C. 
Shoch,  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  was 
very  entertainingly  rendered.  Active  prep- 
arations are  now  afoot  throughout  the 
county  for  the  new  year.  The  outlook  is 
very  hopeful.  Middleburg  has  signally  be- 
stirred herself.  The  School  Board  has  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications,  and  awarded 
the  contract  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Stetler,  for  the 
erection  of  a  modern,  up-to-date  building  at 
a  cost  of  about  $7000.  Much  controversy 
had  been  created  by  those  opposed  to  better 
school  facilities,  but  when  the  crucial  test 
came  upon  the  question  of  allowing  the 
directors  to  bond  the  district  beyond  the 
amount  specified  by  law,  the  citizens  loy- 
ally stood  by  their  directors,  and  demon- 
strated their  desire  for  better  school  build- 
ings, and  consequently  better  schools,  with 
such  a  degree  of  unanimity  that  the  bottom 
of  the  opposition  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely knocked  out.  Thus  a  question 
which  has  long  been  menacing  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  of  this  district  has  been 
finally  solved  by  the  satisfactory  vote  of 
107  to  21.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  districts 
will  not  resort  to  the  decreasing  of  wages 
because  of  the  reduction  of  the  State  appro- 
priation and  the  advent  of  the  seven 
months*  term.  Let  us  progress  along  all 
lines,  and  not  retrograde. 

Somerset— Supt.  Piitts:  The  schools  are 
all  closed.  The  attendance  during  the  year 
was  very  good  except  in  Paint  township, 
where  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  prevailed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  term.  Quite  a 
number  of  Local  Normals  are  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  and  from 
reports  recived  the  attendance  of  students  is 
large.  Many  of  our  teachers  also  are  in 
attendance  at  the  different  State  Normals. 

Union  —  Supt.  Stapleton  :  This  month 
witnessed  the  closing  of  most  of  our  schools. 
Thirty- five  pupils  were  examined  for  com- 
mon school  diplomas.  As  a  class  we  found 
them  well  prepared.  Many  were  examined 
in  the  higher  branches.  The  Cowan  gram- 
mar schools  and  the  Kelly  township  schools 
held  graduating  exercises  of  a  very  com- 
mendable character;  eight  graduated  from 
the  former,  and  six  from  the  latter  schools. 
The  County  Superintendent  addressed  large 
audiences  at  each  place.  The  Miffiinburg 
schools  graduated  a  class  of  twelve.  Under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  R.  Neff  these  schools 
have  attained  a  high  standard.  As  usual 
the  schools  of  Lewisburg  graduated  a  large 
class — nineteen  well-prepared  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  whom  the  community  may 
well  be  proud.  Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson  and  his 
corps  ot  teachers  deserve  much  praise  for 
their  excellent  work. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  A  new  school- 
house  is  being  erected  in  Lebanon  township. 
Excellent  commencement  exercises  were 
held  at  Pleasant  Mount  Academy.  Dr.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer  delivered  one  of  his  character- 
istic strong  addresses. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Boak:  An  enter- 


tainment given  by  the  two  literary  societies 
yielded  $19.80  for  the  library  fund.  In  all 
$219  have  been  raised  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers  for  our  public  scnool  libraries  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Braddock — Supt.  Keefer:  Our  graduat- 
ing class  numbered  six—three  boys  and 
three  girls.  The  graduating  exercises  were 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland 
delivered  the  address  to  the  class. 

Foster  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co.) — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  School  Board,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  elect  a  superintendent  for  the  en- 
suing term,  because  "  the  population  of  the 
township  has  decreased  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  State  appropriation  for  schools 
has  fallen  far  from  amounts  previously  re- 
ceived, and  the  valuation  of  the  township 
has  been  very  materially  lowered."  A  series 
of  resolutions  very  complimentary  to  Supt. 
Gabrio  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  also 
resolutions  of  congratulation  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Supenntendency  of  the  Hazle 
Township  schools. 

Lock  Haven— Supt.  Robb:  We  have  just 
closed  a  very  successful  term  of  school. 
The  14th  annual  commencement  was  held 
in  the  opera  house.  Seven  young  ladies 
and  six  young  men  received  diplomas  of 
graduation.  It  was  one  of  the  best  classes 
that  ever  left  our  high  school. 

Newport  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.)  —  Supt. 
Dewey:  Twenty  pupils  of  the  high  school 
engaged  in  a  4< speaking  contest"  this 
month.  After  a  preliminary  contest  the 
following  were  chosen:  Irwin  Belles,  Ida 
Bray,  Bertha  Griffith,  Sarah  Dewey,  Flor- 
ence Dewey,  Kate  Garvey,  Alice  Jennings, 
Mary  Gajlagher,  Bessie  Turner,  and  Neva 
Hagenbaugh.  The  judges  were  Prof.  R.  H. 
Williams,  of  Wyoming  Seminary,  Supt. 
John  W.  Griffith,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  of 
Nanticoke.  The  five  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows:  First,  $5  to  Mary  Gallagher; 
second,  $4  to  Alice  Jennings;  third,  $3  to 
Florence  Dewey;  fourth,  $2  to  Kate  Garvey; 
fifth,  $1  to  Neva  Hagenbaugh.  The  pupils 
have  been  greatly  benefited. 

South  Easton— Supt.  LaBarre:  ''Dewey 
Day"  was  appropriately  observed  by  our 
schools.  The  teachers  aid  the  work  instead 
of  the  pupils,  and  every  one  made  an  ad- 
dress on  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  great  work 
of  the  American  navy.  I  thoroughly  believe 
in  the  teachers  doing  something  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils,  not  having 
the  pupils  take  the  lead  in  everything. 

Tyrone— Supt.  Kauffman:  There  were 
twenty- two  pupils  graduated  from  the  high 
school — ten  from  the  classical,  and  twelve 
from  the  commercial  department.  The 
classes  were  composed  of  eighteen  boys  and 
four  girls.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  the  honors  were  all  taken  by 
the  boys.  Hon.  Henry  Houck  was  the 
orator  of  the  evening.  His  address  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  large  audience  as- 
sembled. The  whole  commencement  was 
the  most  satisfactory'in  our  history. 
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Old  Irish  Aim. 


ft 

1.  There  was    a      lit  -  tie     wa - ter-spritc, her  name  was  Lur  -  la  -  line;  A  -   mid  the  wa-ter 

2.  It        happened  in   the  month  of  June,  the    hap  -  py  sum  -  mer   time,  She      always  sang  a 

3.  And    now   if  you  want  more  to  know  what  Am  •  o  -  dine  saw  there,  You  first  must  love  all 


lilies  white  sometimes  she  might  be  seen.  She     was  a    fai  -  ry  child,  Lurline,  could  sit  secure  ana 
lovelier  tune  and  wove  a  lovelier  rhyme,  And   you  too,  like  to    Lur -la  -  line,  a  lovelier  song  would 
things  below,  in  water,  earth,  and  air ;      You  first  must  love  all  things  that  move  among  the  trees  and 

T5L  -+~0~m- 


cool,       Up   -  on  those    li  -  ly    leaves  so   green  you     see      in    some   lone   pool,     There 
sing,        If        on  -  ly     you  knew  what  they  mean,  the  flowers  and     ev  -  'ry    tning,     If 
flowers,  And  then  you  shall  have  more   to     love    in      shi  -  ning    fai  -  ry  bowers.     And 


would  she  sit  the  summer  day,  sing  -  ing  a  song  so  bright ;  You  nev  -  er  heard  the 
you  were  like  a  wa-ter-sprite — the  wa  -  ter  sprites  know  well  The  wondrous  things  of 
now      if    you  want  more  to  know  what  Am  -  o  -  dine  saw   there,    You       first  must  love  all 


B*  -      r. 

song,  you  say,  and  don't  be  -  lieve  it      quite ! 

day  and  night,  and  all  they  have  to       tell ;       They 

things  be-low  in      wa- ter,  earth,  and     air;        You 


that  per  •  haps  is      just  because  when 

know  and  love  the   creatures  wild,  and 

first  must  love  all  things  that  move  a  - 


you  quite  near  her  stood,  You  did  not  no  -  tice  where  she  was,  or  lis  •  ten  as  you  should, 
all  the  flowers  that  grow;  They  live  with  them  and  love  them  well,  God's  hidden  pets  they  know, 
mong  the  trees  and  flowers,  And  then  you  shall  have  more  to  love  in      shuning  fai  -  ry  bowers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  ANNUAL  SESSION  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


THE  forty-fourth  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers"  Asso- 
ciation was  opened  in  the  Chapel  of 
Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  on 
Tuesday,  July  4th,  at  2  p.  m.  After 
devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  Dr.  E. 
Huber,  of  Penna.  College,  who  read  from 
Deuteronomy  viii.  and  Job  xxviii.  and 
offered  prayer,  Dr.  H.  W.  McKnigbt, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D..  President  of  the  College, 
delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association  : 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Gettysburg  and  of  Adams  county, 
especially  of  those  who  represent  our  educa- 
tional interests,  to  speak  to  you,  as  our 
quests,  words  of  welcome  and  cordial  greet- 
ing. There  is  manifest  fitness  both  in  the 
time  and  the  place  of  your  meeting.  The 
day  reminds  you  of  the  struggles  and  sacri- 
fices of  our  forefathers  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  broad  and  pure  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  founded  the  Republic 
which  has  been  transmitted  as  a  precious 
heritage  to  us.  The  place  reminds  you  of  the 
cost  at  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  unity  and 
life  of  the  nation  were  preserved  and  perpet- 
uated. Plymouth  Rock,  Jamestown  and  Get- 
tysburg stand  inseparably  connected  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  At  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Jamestown  two  antagonistic  ideas  were 
introduced  into  our  life  as  a  people — the 
ideas  of  freedom  and  of  slavery.    At  Gettys- 


burg, these  ideas,  which  had  been  a  cease- 
less cause  of  irritation  and  sectional  bitter- 
ness, came  into  armed  conflict.  On  these 
granite  ridges  about  us,  and  in  these  valleys, 
gathered  the  martial  hosts  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  equally  confident  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause  for  which  they  respect- 
ively fought ;  equally  brave  and  determined 
to  win  victory;  equally  ready  for  the  strug- 
gle which  awaited  them.  Here  the  Civil 
War  reached  its  "high  watermark;"  here, 
for  three  memorable  days,  these  brave 
armies  grappled  with  each  other  in  a  strug- 

fle  which  involved  the  life  of  the  nation; 
ere,  in  the  issue  of  the  battle,  when  the 
army  of  Lee  went  back  to  its  South  land 
with  ranks  broken  and  shattered,  was  set- 
tled the  question  of  our  national  unity  and 
freedom  throughout  our  borders.  Gettys- 
burg made  Appomattox  possible  and  cer- 
tain, and  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  deci- 
sive blow  which  struck  the  shackles  from 
the  millions  of  slaves,  and  enthroned  for- 
ever, in  our  midst,  the  idea  of  freedom. 

With  these  great  national  interests,  of 
which  you  are  thus  reminded  you  have  much 
todo.  With  keen  discernment,  Wendell  Phil 
lips  on  oneoccasion,  when  discussing  public 
affairs,  said,  "  The  schools  of  the  North 
saved  the  country  in  the  late  war."  It  was 
his  strong  way  of  putting  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  popular  education.  Was 
it  too  strong  ?  Can  the  mental  and  moral 
clearness  of  vision  of  the  citizen  in  his  rela- 
tions to  society  and  the  State  be  too  strongly 
urged?  "Bad  government,"  said  an  emi- 
nent English  statesman,  "cannot exist  for 
any  time  in  the  face  of  good  education  ; 
neither  cam  popular  folly  or  disorder.     Men 
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who  have  knowledge  and  reflection  will  soon 
have  a  steady  and  well-regulated  will,  and 
will  not  lightly  surrender  themselves  to  the 
random  guidance  of  others."  Not  less 
clearly  did  Prof.  Huxley  put  this  truth  in 
his  address  at  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Speaking  of  our  probable 
growth  of  population,  he  said,  ••  Forty  mil- 
lions at  your  first  century;  at  the  second, 
two  hundred  millions.  You  and  your  de- 
scendants have  to  ascertain  whether  this 
great  mass  will  hold  together.  As  popula- 
tion thickens  in  vour  cities,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  want  is  felt,  the  gaunt  spectres  of 
pauperism  will  stalk  among  you,  and  Com- 
munism and  Socialism  will  claim  to  be 
heard.  Truly  America  has  a  great  future 
before  her — great  in  toil,  in  care,  and  in  re- 
sponsibility; great  in  true  glory,  if  she  be 
guided  in  wisdom  and  righteousness;  great 
in  shame,  if  she  fall.  But  the  one  condition 
of  success,  your  sole  safeguard,  is  the  moral 
worth  and  intellectual  clearness  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen. ' '  Now,  education  cannot  give 
these,  but  it  can  cherish  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  front;  and  the  universities  may 
be  and  ought  to  be  the  fortresses  of  the  higher 
life  of  the  nation.  What  was  thus  well  said 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  country  is  not 
less  true  of  the  popular  education  which 
takes  the  child  in  the  most  formative  period, 
and  touches  and  trains  the  people  generally. 
Culp's  Hill,  Cemetery  Hill  and  the  Round 
Tops  had  much  to  do  with  the  victory  of 
Gettysburg,  but  the  bravery  and  efficiency 
of  the  larger  number  of  men  who  held  the 
lines  in  the  valleys  between  these  heights 
were  not  less  essential.  Indeed,  Gettysburg 
has  been  called  "  the  battle  of  the  common 
soldier,"  because  the  issue  of  it  did  not  de-. 
pend  upon  any  clear  and  well-defined  plan 
of  those  in  command. 

Even  so  the  welfare  of  our  country,  espec- 
ially in  the  crises  that  may  come  to  it,  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  training  and  in- 
tegrity, the  thinking  and  the  doing  of  the 
common  citizen.  When  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  warred  against  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
and  besieged  his  city,  the  Lord  sent  his 
prophet  to  Ahab,  saying,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Hast  thou  seen  all  this  great  multi- 
tude ?  Behold,  I  will  deliver  it  into  thine 
hand  this  day."  And  Ahab,  in  great  aston- 
ishment, said:  "By  whom?"  and  the 
prophet  answered:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
even  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the 
provinces," — by  those  who  nad  enjoyed 
special  privileges  and  advantages.  Now  as 
then,  to  us  as  to  Israel,  deliverance  from 
threatening  evils  and  arrogant  enemies  must 
come,  under  God,  through  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  princely  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. 

But,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Edu- 
cation cannot  do  everything.  It  is  not  the 
sole  remedy  for  national  ills.  It  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  family  and  the  church. 
It  is  not  redemption.  It  is  but  one  of  the 
helpful  agencies  that  have  to  do  with  the 


standard  of  American  citizenship.  It  is 
supplemental  to  the  family  and  the  church, 
and  while  in  the  special  work  of  educating 
the  rising  generation  it  has  a  large  sphere, 
it  is  yet  limited.  Its  value,  in  its  sphere, 
depends  solely  upon  its  quality.  Bad  edu- 
cation is  worse  than  no  education.  Wrong 
educational  aims  and  methods  may  becloud 
and  emasculate  the  intellect,  blunt  the  sen- 
sibilities, pervert  the  will,  and  lead  to  the 
saddest  of  all  wrecks — the  wreck  of  char- 
acter. A  grave  responsibility,  therefore, 
rests  upon  the  teacher— a  responsibility 
which  can  be  measured  only  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  opportunity.  In  view  of  this,  it 
is  meet  that  you  should  assemble,  as  you 
now  do,  to  review  the  aims  and  methods 
which  benefit  your  noble  calling,  and  to 
ascertain  which  are  best  adapted  to  give 
efficiency  and  success  to  your  work  in  train- 
ing the  minds  of  the  youths  committed  to 
your  care,  and  in  so  directing  their  studies 
that  they  may  come  into  their  intended  and 
full  mental  and  moral  power,  and  attain 
their  true  end  in  right  character  and  useful 
living.  We  welcome  you  for  your  work's 
sake.  We  rejoice  witn  you  in  your  great 
opportunity,  and  we  pray  that  your  meeting 
in  our  midst  may  inspire  you  with  new 
courage  in  any  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments you  may  have,  and  that  from  it  yon 
may  gain  new  strength  for  your  great  duties. 
We  would  also  make  these  words  of  wel- 
come words  of  cheer.  The  teacher  some- 
times becomes  depressed,  in  view  of  the 
seeming  narrowness  and  humbleness  of  the 
place  he  is  called  to  fill.  Financially  he  is 
often  justified  in  such  depression,  for  if  his 
hope  in  his  work  were  limited  to  his  finan- 
cial reward,  he  would,  in  many  instances, 
be  of  all  men  most  miserable.  But  his  hope 
is  not  circumscribed  by  the  dollar  mark. 
He  has  a  larger  reward  in  the  rich  and  last- 
ing fruitage  of  his  work.  This  you  should 
keep  constantly  in  view.  It  will  give  you 
inspiration.  It  will  make  you  strong.  One 
of  the  most  stirring  scenes  I  ever  witnessed 
was  enacted  on  Arlington  Heights,  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Arm}'  of 
the  Potomac  was  encamped  thereto  be  mus- 
tered out.  One  night  an  enlisted  man,  for 
some  reason,  placed  his  candle  upon  the  top 
of  his  little  tent.  Another,  on  an  opposite 
height,  beholding  its  beauty,  did  likewise. 
Then  another  and  another  imitated  his 
example,  until  the  camps  of  the  great  army 
were  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  drum- 
corps  and  bands  were  called  out,  regiments 
and  brigades  and  divisions  were  formed, 
every  man  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
Illuminated  marching  columns  were  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand ;  brigade,  division  and 
corps  headquarters  were  visited,  and  the 
commanders  called  upon  for  speeches.  It 
was  a  thrilling,  indescribable  scene,  and  it 
was  started  bv  the  act  of  a  common  soldier. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  beauty  of  a  single 
candle.  So,  circumscribed  as  may  be  the 
field  of  your  labor,  you  may  be  in  it  a  centre 
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of  illumination,  and  touch  by  your  influ- 
ence, in  an  inspiriug  and  helpful  way,  one 
and  another  and  another,  till  you  make 
yourself  felt  far  out  through  the  generation 
you  are  helping  to  instruct,  and  far  down 
through  the  decades  and  centuries  of  your 
country's  history. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Deputy  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  made 
the  following 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  welcomed 
to  this  town,  where  it  held  its  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  at  that  time.  The  welcome 
then  extended,  hearty  and  cordial  as  it  was, 
could  not  and  did  not  exceed  the  eloquent 
greeting  which  has  been  extended  to  our 
organization  on  this  occasion.  Most  fitting 
it  is  that  the  members  of  this  body,  repre- 
senting all  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
State,  should  return,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty-three  years,  to  be  once  more  the 
guests  of  a  town  noted  and  celebrated  beyond 
any  other  in  our  Commonwealth.  What 
momentous  changes  have  occurred  since 
the  meeting  of  1866— changes  which  have 
brought  with  them  vast  improvements 
along  all  lines  of  business  activity.  Few  of 
the  men  and  women  who  participated  in 
that  convention  are  here  to-day,  but,  in 
common  with  others  who  have  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  education,  they  have 
made  their  impress  upon  the  a  work  and 
progress  so  plainly  indicated  in  the  im- 
provement ol  our  public  schools.  "The 
worker  dies,  but  the  work  goes  on."  We 
follow  in  the  lines  marked  out  for  us  by 
those  who  have  labored  under  greater  diffi- 
culties perhaps  than  those  which  confront 
us  in  this  generation.  Our  work  is  not 
ended.  Great  issues,  under  changed  condi- 
tions, are  constantly  coming  to  the  front. 
It  becomes  our  duty,  as  educators,  to  under- 
stand these  conditions  and  to  meet  the 
issues  under  the  inspiration  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  aeem  it  to  be  proper  in 
this  connection  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of 
the  things  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
pur  Association  during  the  early  years  of 
its  existence,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
pressing  duties  of  the  present  hour. 

The  convention  at  which  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  organ izrd  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Harrisburg,  December  28,  1852. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  this  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  respectfully  and  earnestly 
urged  upon  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing common  school  law  of  the  State,  so  that  the 
minimum  period  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
shall  be  increased  from  three  to  five  months,  not 
only  as  an  act  of  mere  justice  to  the  youth  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  as  an  effective  means 
of  inspiring  their  teachers. 

Think  of  it—only  three  months  !  That 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  our  Association 


had  to  meet  in  those  early  days.    At  Pitts- 
burg, in  1853,  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  efficiency  for  our  school  system  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish 
Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  who  have  re- 
ported on  this  subject  be  directed  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject, 
to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

To-day  we  have  thirteen  Normal  Schools, 
located  all  over  the  State — then  we  had  not 
one.  At  the  same  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  report  on  the  expediency 
of  appointing  County  Superintendents. 

This  resolution  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  County  Superintendency 
act  was  passed  in  1854,  and  approved  May 
8th  of  that  year.  At  Lewistown,  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  an  address  by  one  of 
our  members  contained  this  declaration: 
41  We  believe  that  our  influence  has  im- 

I>roved  both  schools  and  teachers;  we  also 
ay  some  claim  to  the  appointment  of 
County  Superintendents—a  measure  which, 
if  earned  out  according  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  law,  will,  beyond  doubt,  produce 
incalculable  benefits."  *  At  Harrisburg,  in 
December,  1856,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  for  aid  in  support  of  a  Teachers' 
Institute  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

You  know  what  followed,  how  the  Insti- 
tutes have  grown,  what  crowds  attend  them 
everywhere,  and  how  popular  they  have 
become.  At  Indiana,  in  1857,  a  separate 
State  School  Department  was  suggested. 
Before  that  the  schools  were  in  charge  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  he 
had  no  definite  duties  respecting  them ;  here 
the  teachers  of  the  State  demanded  an  inde- 

?endent  authority  to  enforce  the  school  law. 
his  suggestion  was  also  adopted,  the  office 
was  established,  and  has  been  filled  by  a 
line  of  distinguished  men .  In  1858,  at  Lan- 
'  caster,  so  much  had  been  done  on  the  lines 
of  previous  declarations  that  the  following 
was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this 
Association  that  the  school  system  has  passed 
the  crisis  of  danger,  and  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

At  West  Chester,  in  1859,  the  State  De- 
partment having  gone  into  successful  opera- 
tion, this  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  character,  progress  and 
tendencies  of  our  noble  common  school  system 
require  that  the  legal  powers  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  functions  of  the  School  De- 
partment should  be  so  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened as  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  expanding 
system  and  invigorate  its  general  operations. 
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Professional  education  received  attention 
at  the  same  meeting  in  this  shape : 

Resolved,  That  Teachers'  Institutes  are  of 
vital  importance  to  our  school  system  and 
should  be  sanctioned  by  express  legal  enact- 
ment, and  that  they,  in  common  with  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  when  the  latter  shall  have  been 
fully  recognized,  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  judicious  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Up  to  that  time  the  appropriations  by  the 
State  to  educational  purposes  had  been 
nominal ;  since  then  they  have  grown  to 
five  millions  a  year  along  the  lines  of  these 
recommendations.  At  the  Bedford  meeting, 
in  i86i,the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  important  State 
and  national  interests  represented  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  office  of  National  Commissioner 
of  Education  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
aed  clothed  with  the  official  function  of  a  full 
Cabinet  position,  and  that  we  respectfully  re- 
commend our  senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress to  take  such  action  as  will  bring  the  sub- 
ject to  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress. 

So  we  say  to-day  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  bring 
up  this  question  in  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress  who  is  to 
add»ess  us,  and  whose  voice  is  always  heard 
on  the  side  of  education.  The  importance 
of  the  educational  interest  of  our  country 
justifies  the  demand  for  a  representative 
bead  in  a  Cabinet  officer.  At  the  Gettys- 
burg meeting,  in  1866,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Associav 
tion  will  long  cherish  the  recollection  of  Gettys- 
burg for  its  pleasant  features  as  a  town  and  the 
elevated  tone  of  its  citizens,  but  more  especially 
on  account  of  its  being  the  theatre  of  the  great 
battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  rebellion  and 
secured  forever  a  Union,  one  and  inseparable. 

Resolved,  That,  inspired  by  the  associations 
of  this  great  battlefield,  and  made  to  realize 
what  an  immense  price  must  be  paid  for  main- 
taining liberty  and  law  when  assailed  by  ignor- 
ance and  war,  and  remembering  that  the 
rebellion  resulted  from  a  want  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  absence 
of  the  teacher  and  the  teacher's  work,  and 
learning  afresh  our  responsibilities  and  trusts, 
we  here,  upon  the  scene  of  conflict,  do  now 
renew  onr  devotion  to  the  great  vocation,  and 
pledge  each  other  that  with  increased  fidelity 
and  energy  we  will  work  for  the  preservation  of 
our  free  institutions  and  a  higher  development 
of  intelligence  and  religion,  praying  that  the 
divine  blessing  may  rest  upon  our  efforts. 

Every  word  of  that  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  a  generation  ago.  The  free  public 
school  is  the  salvation  of  our  country. 
Could  we  always  have  had  it,  for  every  race 
and  color,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  war.    [Applause.] 

Since  our  last  meeting,  as  you  all  know, 
the  minimum  school  term  has  been  increased 
to  seven  months.    This  should  have  been 


done  years  ago,  but  was  not  accomplished 
now  without  a  good  deal  of  effort.  More 
than  1,200  townships  will  have  seven 
months'  school  next  term  for  the  first  time 
[applause],  and  some  of  them  are  right  here 
in  Adams  county.  Much  rests  upon  you, 
teachers,  in  this  matter  ;  if  our  good  school 
laws  are  not  enforced,  you  will  be  partly 
responsible.  And,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  yet  to  be  done, 
and  we  must  continually  strive  for  advance- 
ment until  every  child  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  a  chance  for  a  good  education. 
[Applause.] 

After  singing  "  America,1 '  the  Chair 
introduced  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius, 4 'of  the 
Stevens  district,''  who  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  proceeded  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress on  **  Americanism  Triumphant/' 
as  given  in  our  July  number. 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  7:45  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  was  in  charge  of 
Vice  President  Miss  Anna  Bodler. 
President  Mackey  read  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Members  of  the 

State  Teachers*  Association : 

The  Fifth  By-Law  of  this  Association  re- 
quires its  President  to  deliver  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  first  day  of  its  annual  meeting. 

Profoundly  grateful  as  I  am  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  intensely  eager 
as  I  am  and  have  been  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  in  the  sphere  of  action  to  which 
you  have  called  me,  to  show  myself  worthy 
of  the  great  confidence  you  have  placed  in 
me,  it,  nevertheless,  seems  neither  profit- 
able nor  wise  for  me  to  reiterate  throughout 
the  length  of  an  address,  the  sentiments  and 
desires  you  have  thus  called  into  being.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  induction  into  office  a 
year  ago  I  attempted  to  express  to  you  my 
gratitude.  Let  it  suffice  now  to  say  that  it 
is  still  undiminished,  that  it  grows  with  my 
growth,  and  shall  never  cease.  In  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  an  inaugural  address,  as 
a  matter  of  kindness  to  you,  and  of  courtesy 
to  the  distinguished  speaker  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, I  consider  it  right  and  desirable  to 
be  brief,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
the  duty  is  too  imperative  to  be  altogether 
set  aside. 

The  year,  the  place,  the  cause,  the  occa- 
sion, the  coming  age,  are  each  prolific  in 
great  and  growing  thoughts;  but,  in  view 
of  the  wide  range  of  topics  presented  in  this 

Frogramme,  I  dare  not  wander  far  afield  lest 
stray  upon  pre-empted  ground.  There  is 
one  subject  left  for  me,  however,  one  duty  I 
am  very  anxious  to  perform  efficiently  if  I 
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can,  and  that  is  to  set  forth  the  object  of  this 
convention ,  and  hence,  to  a  discussion  of  the 
real  purpose  of  this  meetings  the  most  trite, 
but  I  trust  not  the  least  fruitful  of  all  the 
suggested  themes,  I  must  for  a  few  minutes 
crave  your  kind  attention. 

To  state  the  object  of  this  convention,  if 
it  can  be  done  correctly  and  acceptably,  is, 
I  believe,  to  go  far  towards  its  realization. 
We  have  roughly  designated  this  meeting 
as  an  educational  "round  up."  The  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  programme,  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era, 
give  significance  and  suggestiveness  to  that 
phrase.  We  have  an  unusually  large  and 
varied  list  of  Round  Table  conferences.  We 
hope  thus  to  attract  larger  numbers  and  a 
wider  representation  of  teachers  and  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  convention  to  all. 

We  have  the  hope,  further,  that  these  de- 
partments, or  others,  under  the  law  of  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  will  be  organized  on 
a  permanent  basis,  self-officered  and  self- 
maintained  and  perpetuated,  yet  constituted 
as  aggressive  working  committees  of  the 
Association.  To  these  departments  as  to 
committees  of  experts  and  specialists  might 
be  referred  questions  or  problems  for  inves- 
tigation and  report.  The  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  the  Herbart  Club,  and  of  other 
departments  and  committees  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  have  marked 
epochs  in  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country.  The  departments  of  our  Associa- 
tion might  render  to  us  even  greater  service, 
because  continuous  and  because  nearer  the 
conditions  as  found  in  Pennsylvania  schools, 
and  nearer  the  springs  of  action  in  school 
and  legislature. 

From  these  departments  we  might  expect, 
from  time  to  time,  overtures,  courses  of 
study,  reports,  resolutions,  schemes  of  legis- 
lation, which,  having  been  worked  out  and 
thoroughly  discussed  by  a  body  of  the  best 
qualified  teachers,  could  be  promulgated 
with  all  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
whole  Association. 

We  have  the  hope  thus  to  bring  into 
active  membership  in  our  Association  rep- 
resentatives of  every  kind  of  distinctively 
educational  work,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  from  the  subscription  school 
to  the  business  college,  from  the  rural  prin- 
cipalship  to  the  city  superin tendency,  from 
the  educational  press  to  the  Society  for  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Then,  as  money  is  one  of  the  factors  essen- 
tial to  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association,  we  seek  to  increase  our 
revenues  by  enlarging  our  enrollment,  and 
we  are  seeking  some  feasible  plan  of  secur- 
ing a  large  permanent  membership  list  with 
regular  annual  dues.  And,  let  me  ask,  is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  right- 
fully appeal  to  and  expect  from  the  State  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  use  of  the 
Association  ?  The  liberal  provision  made  for 
teachers'  institutes  certainly  gives  us  ground 
to  expect  recognition  and  financial  support. 


Our  own  Commonwealth  has  been  given 
special  prominence  in  this  programme,  that 
we  may  not  lose  sight  of  our  glorious  heri- 
tage, that  we  may  awaken  to  a  stronger 
esprit  de  corps,  and  that  Pennsylvania,  once 
known  abroad  as  the  "home  of  philoso- 
phers,1' may  take  a  still  nobler  part  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  world. 

Institutions,  like  individuals,  develop 
through  successive  births,  each  with  new 
and  larger  powers  and  new  environments. 
Every  member  of  this  Association,  who  is 
familiar  with  its  history,  knows  that  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  symptoms  of 
decadence.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  that  this 
year  may  bring  rejuvenation,  a  second  birth. 
We  believe  that  its  opportunity  has  never 
been  greater,  the  call  to  intense  activity 
never  more  urgent,  the  promise  of  illimit- 
able usefulness  never  more  certain.  In 
these  days  when  the  nation,  in  the  rapidity, 
the  vastness,  and  the  complexity  of  its 
growth,  has  advanced  beyond  the  compre- 
hension and  the  most  searching  power  of 
thought,  when  the  industrial  world  has 
reached  a  stage  in  its  evolution  incompar- 
able with  anything  in  the  past,  have  we  not 
the  right,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  expect  and  to 
work  and  to  pray  for  some  vast  new  endow- 
ment of  life  and  purpose  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  State,  and  in  this  Association 
as  its  representative  ?  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  practical  and  more  readily  apparent 
aims  of  this  Convention;  but  there  is  a  still 
more  cogent  purpose  to  be  revealed  by  a 
more  careful  analysis  and  generalization. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  accept  the 
organic  idea  that  characterizes  almost  all  re- 
cent study  of  history  and  sociology,  and  that 
we  have  come  to  view  all  the  great  institu- 
tions of  human  society,  family,  school, 
church,  labor,  as  organic  units,  parts  of  a 
larger  social  unit,  but  each  with  an  institu- 
tional life,  heart,  conscience,  mind,  and  will. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  distinctive  term ,  I  may  call  the  State 
School  as  a  great  institution  in  the  process 
of  self  realization,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  plainly  for  this  convention  a  three-fold 
purpose.  There  is  first,  a  declaration  or 
manifestation  of  the  institution  to  itself. 
Self  consciousness  marks  an  extremely  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  evolution  of  institu- 
tions as  well  as  of  men.  The  genesis  of 
self-activity  is  a  long  stride  in  advance  of 
the  genesis  of  being.  "  Rome  was  not  born 
in  a  day,"  nor  has  any  of  our  great  institu- 
tions been  differentiated  from  the  social 
whole  in  a  moment.  Notwithstanding  all 
its  forty  years  of  history  and  its  splendid 
record,  this  Association  seems  still  to  be 
struggling  in  the  matrix  of  its  birth. 

As  an  organic  unit,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  educational  system  of  the  State, 
in  its  development,  has  come  to  the  stage  of 
self- consciousness,  and  that  stage  must  pre- 
cede any  very  definite  or,  at  least,  any  ade- 
quate expression  of  conscience  and  will. 

Progress  in  civilization  is  marked  by  a 
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differentiation  of  these  great  institutions. 
In  early  times,  political,  social,  educational 
and  religious  ideas  were  blended  together, 
and  in  some  countries  they  are  even  yet  in- 
extricably confused;  but  in  this  country  we 
have  witnessed  the  benefits  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State;  and,  I  believe, 
the  emancipation  of  the  school  is  the  one 
first  essential  step  for  its  free  growth  and 
full  development,  now  most  to  be  desired. 
The  school  must  be  free  from  partisan  poli- 
tics; larger  powers  must  be  given  to  patrons, 
directors,  teachers,  and  to  this  Association, 
or  to  some  delegated  body  of  representatives 
of  the  whole  system ;  so  that  this  great  insti- 
tution may  indeed  be  a  law  unto  itself  and, 
without  hindrance,  work  out  its  glorious 
destiny  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
its  own  life.  The  church  as  the  tool  of  des- 
potism was  not  more  pitiable,  nor  more  the 
cause  of  despair  in  the  hearts  of  those  that 
loved  righteousness,  than  is  the  school  in 
the  toils  of  local  politics  or  on  the  counter 
with  the  "  spoils  of  office." 

We  may  stand  in  wonder  as  we  contem- 
plate this  marvelous  union  of  mind  and 
body  we  call  self,  but  this  institution  of 
which  we  are  part  is  more  wonderful  and 
mightier  still;  it,  too,  is  instinct  with  life, 
life  from  the  source  divine,  and  mad  is  he 
who  would  seek  to  obstruct,  or  ignorantly 
or  irreverently  direct  its  growth. 

National  self- consciousness  precedes  na- 
tional solidarity  and  national  efficiency,  so 
state-school  self-consciousness  precedes  the 
realization  of  the  mission  of  State  educa- 
tion. 

Like  some  ponderous  engine  innocent  of 
motive  power  or  some  great  church  ignorant 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  this  great 
educational  organism  ''slumbers  supinely 
unconscious  of  its  might."  Let  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  education  of  the  State  be 
perfected,  let  its  self  consciousness  be 
quickened,  and  let  its  own  divine  life-cur- 
rent have  freedom  and  permeate  every  part 
of  its  being;  and  then  when  the  voice  of 
inspiration  from  Omnipotence  comes,  as 
come  it  must,  as  it  did  come  through  the 
voices  of  the  prophets  of  old,  "  Awake,  put 
on  thy  strength,"  then  shall  the  genius  of 
the  public  school  arise  in  his  might  like  the 
angel  of  th6  Lord,  and  go  forth  irresistible 
to  dethrone  error  and  establish  truth. 

It  is  true  that  this  convention  is  not  the 
only  means  through  which  this  larger  or- 
ganism comes  to  consciousness,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  most  natural  and  most  capable, 
and,  I  believe,  to  every  one  of  us  is  the  most 
Important  and  inalienable  duty  to  make  it 
more  efficient. 

I  <  Locked  up  in  the  class-room  or  office  with 
our  own  petty,  intrusive  problems  of  the 
moment,  we  are  prone  to  lose  the  inspiration 
and  the  joy  of  fellowship  with  the  mighty 
host,  in  which  and  for  which  we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being;  we  may  even  lose 
the  common  life  and  be  as  dead  cells  in 
the  body  politic. 


This  convention  will  realize  its  purpose  as 
we  come  together  from  every  part  of  the 
State  and  get  a  clearer  realizationof  the  work- 
men and  the  varied  lines  of  work,  "  the  far- 
flung  battle  line,"  and  the  flying  pennons 
on  the  heights  of  vantage  won  ;  share  the 
common  life,  and  bind  ourselves  each  to  the 
other  and  to  our  common  cause  with  stronger 
ties,  fortify  ourselves  with  one  common  res- 
olution, and  go  back  to  our  posts  of  duty  with 
countenances  irradiant  as  those  who  have 
seen  the  King,  with  the  fire  of  a  stronger 
purpose,  and  the  zeal  of  a  greater  gospel  in 
every  heart. 

The  second  phase  of  the  purpose  of  this 
convention  is  implied  in  the  first;  it  is  an 
adumbration  or  foreshadowing  of  ideals,  a 
portrayal  of  possibilities.  We  have  in  this 
convention  an  institution  moving  not  only 
toward  a  more  complete  self-consciousness, 
but  also  toward  self-realization;  an  institu- 
tion striving  to  make  manifest  not  only 
what  it  is,  but  also  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  Harris  says,  "  Nature  is  through  aiid 
through  teledlogical."  In  every  atom  an 
ideal  rules.  The  whole  world  is  moving  to- 
ward a  goal,  and  everything  in  it  has  its 
specific  aim  which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, it  is  struggling  to  realize.  Now, 
what  is  the  ideal  or  end  of  education  ?  The 
end  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  for 
the  end  governs  the  means.  To  this  vital 
question  we  all  know  that  there  are  many 
and  widely  different  answers  from  various  if 
not  hostile  schools  of  thought.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  attempt  to  settle  questions  on  which 
doctors  differ;  but  as  a  teacher  I  must  have 
an  answer  that  seems  correct  to  me,  I  must 
have  an  end  in  view  for  the  educational 
process,  or  be  as  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind. 

To  me  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  an- 
swer than  that  given  by  Commissioner  Har- 
ris in  his  Educational  Creed  when  he  says: 
"The  most  important  end  of  intellectual 
education  is  to  take  the  pupil  up  to  the  in- 
sight into  the  personal  nature  of  the  abso- 
lute." "An  insight  into  the  personal  na- 
ture of  the  absolute,"  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
end  not  of  intellectual  only,  but  of  all  edu- 
cation, and  especially  of  all  State  education. 

To  my  mind  all  reason  is  vain  if  we  accept 
not  by  faith  a  foundation  in  the  great  First 
Cause;  and  I  think  that  Dr.  Harris  has  in- 
controvertibly  established  his  point  of  con- 
tention with  Hamilton,  and  Spencer,  and 
others  in  showing  that  the  absolute  is  a 
positive  idea  and  not  negative,  and  personal 
in  its  nature,  not  merely  a  "persistent 
force."  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussion  to  review  their  arguments;  it 
would  be  presumption  for  me  to  attempt  it. 
To  a  man  of  Christian  faith,  to  know  "the 
absolute"  is  to  know  God;  and  to  have  in- 
sight into  His  personal  nature,  is  to  know 
Him  as  revealed  in  and  by  His  only  begotten 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
knowledge  of  God ,  as  there  are  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  men.    We  know  God  intellectually 
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when  we  regard  Him  as  the  great  architect 
of  the  universe.  We  know  Him  ethically 
when  we  think  of  Him  as  judging  the  world 
in  righteousness;  but  we  know  Him  in  His 
essence  only  when  we  realize  that  God  is 
Love. 

The  degrees  of  our  knowledge  of  God  de- 
pend upon  our  likeness  to  Him,  our  partici- 
pation in  His  nature.  There  are  few  that 
climb  so  far  into  the  heights  intellectually 
that  they  can  repeat  with  like  significance 
Kepler's  immortal  words,  **  Oh  God,  I  think 
thy  thoughts  after  thee."  Though  we  love 
because  God  first  loved  us,  we  cannot  even 
faintly  understand  God's  love  unless  we 
love.  As  Dr.  Rankin  says,  4*  Love  under- 
stands love,  and  nothing  else  does." 

The  State  school  is  not  the  only  institu- 
tion that  educates ;  and  it  seems  as  if  to 
educate  toward  the  knowledge  of  God  were 
the  special  prerogative  of  the  Church;  but 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  State  is 
co-operative  fellowship,  and  the  ideal  of  the 
State  can  best  be  attained  by  the  constant 
conformity  of  every  member  to  the  divine 
command,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Love  is  a  term  used  so  variously  that  it 
seems  necessary  here,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, somewhat  arbitrarily  to  fix  its  appli- 
cation. We  read  St.  Paul's  magnificent 
tribute  to  Charity,  and  we  say  with  Drum- 
mond,  "Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,"  but  is  not  true  love  also  the  rarest? 
Mere  desire  is  not  love.  Desire  is  a  crav- 
ing of  the  nature,  an  emptiness  seeking 
to  be  filled.  Love  is  a  fullness  of  the  heart 
going  out  to  the  object  beloved. 

Desire  as  a  result  of  a  want  in  human 
nature,  a  hunger  of  the  soul,  covets  posses- 
sion, and  is  often  marked  by  greed,  jealousy 
and  unwillingness  to  share  the  object  de- 
sired. Desire  once  satisfied  ceases.  But 
there  is  no  jealousy  in  love,  nor  does  love 
cease  with  possession.  Love  is  constant;  its 
overflowing  but  strengthens  the  stream  and 
reveals  its  unfailing  and  infinite  source. 
Love  is  marked  by  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
surrender,  and  in  its  very  self- forget  fulness 
in  making  others  the  centre  of  interest,  the 
higher  self  is  realized. 

Love  in  this  sense  is  the  one  powerful 
watchword  for  the  education  of  the  State. 
Volume  after  volume  has  been  written  on 
the  hostility  between  the  individual  and  so- 
ciety. Love  furnishes  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem.  A  man  loves  his  neighbor  as 
himself  and  thereby  his  possibilities  of  hap- 

Einess  are  doubled,  for  his  neighbor's  joy  is 
is  own.    This  is  the  rational  ground  of 
altruism. 

The  one  abiding  purpose  of  every  individ- 
ual is  thus  to  serve  his  fellow  men,  for  in 
the  realization  of  good  for  them  there  is 
multiplied  happiness  for  him  ;  his  heart  is 
so  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  others  that  he 
forgets  himself.  And  yet  in  the  welfare  of 
others  he  has  the  greatest  joy  ;  he  has  lost 
his  life  only  to  find  it,  given  up  life  only  to 
realize  it,  and  more  abundantly.    It  is  in 


this  way  only  that  he  can  come  to  full  in- 
sight into  the  personal  nature  of  the  abso- 
lute. "  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?"  We  live  by  loving;  we 
grow  by  loving  ;  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  love 
the  soul  finds  its  freedom  and  its  immortal- 
ity, and  the  soul  that  loveth  not  shall  die. 
"  Herein  we  know  that  we  have  passed  out 
of  death  into  life,  because  we  love  the  breth- 
ren." It  is  evident  that  this  ideal  demands 
a  social  order  for  its  sphere  of  action;  it  can- 
not be  realized  in  the  isolated  individual, 
and  therefore,  this  ideal  must  also  be  the 
aim  of  the  institution  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  State. 

As  a  form  of  feeling  in  the  soul,  love  must 
find  expression  or  perish  ;  and  that  expres- 
sion, the  one  vital  manifestation  of  love,  is 
service.  *  *  Love  is  fulfilling  the  law. ' '  Love 
demands  the  perfection  of  self,  that  self 
may  render  the  most  efficient  service  for  the 
good  of  others.  Love  involves  both  the  cul- 
ture and  the  utilitarian  ends  of  education,  the 
training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  education 
of  the  soul.  The  development  of  the  altru- 
istic feeling  and  the  repression  of  every 
anti-social  impulse,  the  fitting  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  trade  or  profession  as  well  as  for 
the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  every- 
thing in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
and  the  good. 

The  school  because  of  its  peculiar  relation 
to  and  function  in  the  social  unit,  because 
it  is  the  institution  that  stands  nearest  to 
the  very  heart  of  humanity,  and  is  that 
in  which  the  germs  of  all  true  progress  are 
fostered,  is  pre-eminently  the  sphere  in  which 
the  divine  ideal  of  love  for  the  brethren 
must  find  its  realization.  The  one  funda- 
mental and  all -important  aim  of  every 
school,  as  well  of  the  larger  educational  in- 
stitution of  which  it  is  a  part,  is,  therefore, 
the  realization  of  a  true  human  brotherhood. 
For  the  clearer  conception  of  that  ideal  on 
the  part  of  every  teacher  that  has  part  in 
determining  the  progress  of  the  institution, 
this  convention,  I  think,  is  most  admirably 
fitted,  and  to  that  ideal,  as  the  second  phase 
of  the  great  purpose  of  this  meeting,  I  trust 
every  heart  will  be  opened. 

I  believe  that  the  recognition  of  this  ideal 
involves  important  changes  in  the  course  of 
study,  but  of  these  I  have  not  time  to  speak. 
Sociology  is  destined  greatly  to  modify,  if 
not  altogether  determine,  the  course  of  study 
of  the  future.  I  can  give  but  a  brief  sum- 
mary in  the  words  of  another:  "The  primary 
object  and  aim  of  scientific  general  educa- 
tion is  not  culture,  but  the  adaptation  of  the 
individual  character  and  habits  to  the  prose- 
cution and  enjoyment  of  a  social  life. "  This 
implies  the  development  and  growth  of  a 
variety  of  sympathetic  emotions,  and  the 
repression  of  all  anti-social  feeling,  leading 
to  the  habitual  extinction  of,  first,  the  pas- 
sions of  militancy — tyranny,  dominancy, 
fierce  aggression,  antagonism;  and  second, 
the  predatory  instincts,  rapacity,  intrigue, 
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cunning,  selfish  greed.  It  implies  a  per- 
sistent teaching  from  babyhood  to  manhood 
in  right  conduct,  i.  *.,  such  domestic  and 
social  habits  as  tend  to  general  happiness 
in  an  ethically  organized  state.  It  implies 
the  imparting  of  knowledge  of  the  real  in 
every  department  of  life,  and  the  careful  in- 
stilling of  noble  ideals  of  conduct  in  every 
relation  of  life.  Lastly,  it  implies  the  em- 
bellishment of  existence  by  culture  and  the 
practice  of  every  exquisite  and  ennobling  art. 

The  third  phase  of  the  purpose  of  this 
convention  lies  in  the  determination  to 
realize  the  ideal.  The  oak  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individuals  making  toward  an  ideal, 
but  there  is  consciousness  neither  of  the  real 
nor  of  the  ideal.  There  are  human  indi- 
viduals and  human  institutions  apparently 
likewise  unconscious  of  the  true  ideal.  Even 
with  its  blind  forces,  the  oak  has  become  the 
synonym  of  strength.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  power  of  resolution  in  the  human  soul. 
Strong  as  the  power  of  life  is,  the  power  of 
the  human  will  is  stronger.  It  is  thus  that 
the  final  conquest  comes.  "To  him  that 
overcometh  I  will  give  the  crown  of  life." 
14  We  know  not  either  what  we  can  endure 
or  do."  It  is  a  trite  proverb  that  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  But  strong 
as  the  human  will  is,  the  social  will  is 
stronger. 

There  can  be  no  social  will  where  there  is 
no  social  self-consciousness,  and  where  there 
is  no  inter- communication  of  the  individual 
members  of  society.  The  purpose  of  this 
convention  is  to  give  the  opportunity  for 
the  realization  and  manifestation  of  the  in- 
stitutional will.  In  union  there  is  strength, 
and  that  strength  may  increase  in  a  ten-fold 
ratio  for  every  added  soul.  **  If  one  of  you 
shall  chase  a  thousand,  two  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight."  The  institution  has 
promise  of  power  inconceivable,  not  only 
because  of  the  strength  of  its  own  resolution 
but  because  of  the  power  of  the  ideal  that  is 
seeking  realization.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
eternal  purpose  of  the  ages,  and  **  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms." 

We  look  far  across  this  fair  state  of  ours 
and  try  in  vain  to  conceive  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  that  upheaved  the  mountains, 
range  upon  range  in  giant  folds;  but  it  is 
our  high  privilege,  should  I  not  say  our 
awful  responsibility,  to  stand  to-day  with 
our  hand  upon  the  very  springs  of  action  of 
a  mightier  power,  mightier  because  meas- 
ured by  the  uplifting  of  human  souls. 

We  say  that  to-day  is  the  day  commem- 
orative of  the  nation's  birth,  but  the  nation 
had  existence  long  before  the  "  immortal 
scroll "  was  signed  and  given  to  the  world  ; 
at  the  dawn  of  creation,  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  the  sons  of  God 
snouted  for  joy,  the  hand  of  Omnipotence 
began  to  fashion  this  fair  land  of  ours  as  the 
home  of  a  great  people,  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  And  here  on  this  sacred  Cal- 
vary, let  me  say  it  reverently,  on  this  sacred 
Calvary  of  the  New  World,  where  has  been 


offered  up  the  costliest  sacrifice  of  all  history 
— the  costliest  in  the  blood  of  heroes — here, 
in  the  keenest  anguish  of  travail  that  ever 
rent  the  heart  of  any  people,  the  nation  was 
born  anew. 

And  yet  the  ideal  is  not  attained,  as  long 
as  votes  are  bought  and  sold;  as  long  as 
ballots  are  deposited  like  the  cards  of  the 
educated  pig  at  the  circus  at  the  crack  of  the 
ringmaster's  whip;  as  long  as  justice  is  not 
meted  out  equally  to  all  whether  rich  or 
poor,  white  or  black;  as  long  as  men  are 
condemned  and  executed  without  trial;  as 
long  as  labor  is  fettered  by  the  hand  of 
greed;  as  long  as  the  ministers  of  vice  stalk 
abroad  seeking  children  to  devour — the  goal 
is  not  yet  reached,  the  land  of  the  free  is  but 
a  name. 

Ideals  are  eternal ;  through  the  endless 
ages  they  are  striving  to  become  the  real 
and  find  their  freedom  in  the  sphere  of  space 
and  time.  Strange  that  they  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  human  will;  strange 
that  to  men  is  given  the  power  to  open  the 
door  and  let  the  imprisoned  splendor  forth 
to  bless  and  glorify  the  land,  and  power  to 
close  the  gates  and  retard  the  progress  of 
civilization  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  the  realization  of  true  freedom  for  the 
nation,  the  schools  have  a  very  important 
work.  Machine  schools,  some  one  has  said, 
prepare  the  way  for  machine  politics.  Vast 
as  are  the  influences  for  good  that  emanate 
from  the  schools,  there  are  influences  for 
evil  also  to  which  we  dare  not  shut  our 
eyes.  There  is  a  battle  royal  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  yet  to  be  fought.  '  *  As  the  teacher, 
so  the  school."  The  teacher  is  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  ideal,  "the  word  made  flesh." 
No  mere  time-server,  no  truckler  to  a  fancied 
popular  sentiment,  no  fawning  sycophant  of 
the  local  boss,  no  self- centered  soul  with 
motto,  "Look  out  for  Number  One,"  no 
coward,  can  make  a  school  a  power  for 
human  freedom.  The  time  has  come  for 
every  true  teacher  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  to  stand  forth  boldly  and  denounce 
evil  wherever  he  knows  that  it  exists,  to  set 
his  school  an  example  of  true,  loyal,  aggres- 
sive citizenship,  and  at  whatever  cost,  at 
self-sacrifice  however  great,  wherever  he 
may  find  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency,  to 
struggle  to  life's  last  day  to  perfect  and  per- 
petuate the  freedom  of  the  race  and  the 
reign  of  righteousness  in  all  the  world. 

The  divinely- inspired  writers  of  old,  with 
all  their  poetic  fervor,  could  not  portray  the 
glories  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  nor  could 
they  reveal  unmistakably  the  plan  of  its 
rea  ization.  It  were  far  too  bold  for  me, 
without  the  mantle  of  prophecy,  earnestly 
and  prayerfully  as  I  have  sought  the  light, 
to  attempt  to  portray  the  ultimate  ideal  of 
the  great  institution  we  represent.  But  it 
is,  nevertheless,  I  believe,  ray  sacred  dnty, 
with  all  earnestness,  to  ur^e  an  advance, 
and  direct  you  to  make  this  convention  a 
three  days'  council  of  war  for  a  mighty  for- 
ward movement. 
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It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
organization of  this  Association  on  a  plan 
that  will  make  it  more  truly  representative, 
more  vitally  the  exponent  of  the  great  insti- 
tution to  which  we  belong,  with  a  ratio  of 
representation,  with  authorized  delegates 
from  every  school  district  or  from  every 
teachers'  institute  of  the  State,  with  larger 
powers  defined  and  conferred  by  the  author- 
ity of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Or  it  may  suffice,  without  leaving  the 
traditions  and  usages  of  the  past  as  an  or- 
ganization, to  go  forth  as  pilgrims  each  day 
to  these  sacred  fields  ;  to  father  inspiration 
from  the  lessons  of  sacrifice,  courage  and 
loyalty,  which  were  exemplified  beyond  par- 
allel here  a  generation  ago ;  to  renew  our 
courage  with  the  magnetic  touch  of  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  comradeship  ;  to  learn  the  cost 
of  liberty,  the  price  in  blood  of  the  truth 
that  makes  men  free,  and  thus  to  go  back  to 
our  varied  posts  of  duty  ready  to  die  that 
others  may  live. 

But  for  whatever  is  done  here,  you,  we  all, 
are  responsible.  Ours  the  glory  or  the  shame. 
May  our  hearts  be  submissive,  our  minds 
be  open  to  the  promptings  from  above;  may 
our  lives  be  characterized  by  a  purer  love 
and  greater  usefulness;  and  may  our  God 
lead  us  all  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  and 
closer  communion  with  Him  in  life  eternal. 

The  next  address  was  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Harris,  President  of  Bucknell  University, 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  on  the 

DEVEI«OPMBNT  OP  THE  FBDERAI, 
PRINCIPLE. 

There  is  always  interest  and  often  much 
profit  in  tracing  origin  and  growth,  whether 
of  ideas,  or  of  institutions,  or  of  organisms. 
This  is  especially  true  of  political  institu- 
tions, the  slow  growth  of  ages,  wrought 
out  often  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  and 
blood.  In  our  country  we  have  a  federal 
republic;  on  the  one  hand  unity  and  power, 
on  the  other  diversity  and  freedom,  in  a 
well  balanced  system.  Such  a  phenomenon 
is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  Were 
we  to  studv  it  in  its  origin  and  growth  we 
would  neetf  to  follow  a  line  running  through 
thousands  of  years,  and  peoples  widely  sep- 
arate not  only  in  territory  but  in  language 
and  blood.  For  our  present  purpose,  how- 
ever, a  cursory  view  of  the  development  of 
federal  representative  government  in  the 
English-speaking  race  will  suffice. 

We  must  seek  that  beginning  in  Old 
England.  Old  England,  however,  was  not 
situated  in  the  British  Isles,  but  in  Angle- 
land,  just  south  of  modern  Denmark. 
There,  in  their  towns  or  tuns,  dwelt  these 
ancient  English  people.  Each  tun  was 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  or  by  an  abattis 
of  cut  timber  grown  thick  with  brambles, 
such  an  enclosure  or  oppidum  as  Caesar 
found  in  Britain.  To  pass  that  enclosure 
without  blast  of  bugle,  or  some  other  notifi- 
cation, is  to  be  taken  for  a  spy  and  put  to 
death  with  short  shrift.     I*et  us,  then,  not 


without  due  notice,  enter  aud  find  what  we 
may  learn  there. 

The  time  is  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
a  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Democracy  had  failed. 
For  a  great  nation  Democracy  is  an  impos- 
sible system.  Revere  the  number  five  thou- 
sand and  forty,  says  Plato  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Laws.  This  he  fixes  as  the  maximum 
of  free  citizens  in  a  free  state.  Beyond  that 
it  would  become  a  mob,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  many  is  worse  than  the  tyranny  of  one. 
Imperialism  had  also  failed,  and  the  time 
was  ripe  for  a  new  era  in  human  govern- 
ment. In  this  enclosure  we  find  the  germ 
of  it.  The  Angles  within,  as  Caesar  knew 
them,  are  fair  of  face,  light  of  hair,  large 
and  strong  of  body.  One  of  them  conducts 
us  to  the  Athehng  or  headman  of  the 
town.  He  is  called  Atheling,  because  he  is 
of  noble  descent.  His  father  was  Atheling 
before  him;  upon  his  death  his  son  will 
take  his  place,  if  of  sufficient  age  and  if  en- 
dowed with  ability  to  lead  ;  for  the  heredi- 
tary principle  does  not  prevail  uncondition- 
ally. The  Atheling  leads  in  war  and  takes 
precedence  in  peace.  With  the  Atheling, 
and  yielding  him  only  such  obedience  as  is 
necessary  to  social  organization,  are  the 
Karls  of  freemen.  The  Karl  bears  arms, 
accompanies  his  Earl  to  the  wars,  has  a 
voice  in  the  hosting,  and  may  represent  his 
town  in  the  folk-mote.  The  Karls  meet  in 
"hosting"  on  some  sacred  hill,  or  under 
the  shade  of  some  sacred  oak,  and  there  de- 
cide questions  of  right  between  man  and 
man  by  vote  of  freemen,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  town  as  declared  by  the 
older  inhabitants.  This  is  the  original 
town-meeting,  such  as  still  exists  in  New 
England,  and  which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  securing  American  independence. 
In  the  "  hosting "  each  Karl  has  his  "rede  " 
or  say,  if  he  choose;  but  in  the  '  *  folk- mote ' ' 
the  town  acts  by  representatives — the  host- 
ing is  a  democracy,  the  folk- mote  is  a  repub- 
lic. The  hosting  elects  two  or  more  of  its 
Karls  to  accompany  the  Atheling  to  the 
folk-mote  and  represent  the  town.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  representative  government, 
which  in  its  unfolding  has  developed  into 
those  august  bodies  which  rule  the  civilized 
world.  How  our  hearts  thrilled  when 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  after  describing  certain 
fountains  which  he  discovered  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  said  :  "  And  this  is  no  other 
than  the  source  of  old  father  Nile,  hidden 
from  the  view  of  civilized  man  for  thousands 
of  years."  So  may  we,  as  we  look  in  upon 
this  assembly  of  Angles  gathered  around 
their  sacred  oak,  bow  our  heads  in  rever- 
ence, for  here  is  the  fountain-head  of  repre- 
sentative government,  which  has  made 
England  the  "  mother  of  parliaments  "  and 
14  mistress  of  politics." 

When  the  Romans  withdrew  from  the 
British  Isles,  it  was  the  signal  for  an  armed 
migration  of  Angles  and  Saxons  from  the 
populous  hive  of  Northern  Europe.    These, 
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pressed  heavily  on  the  east  by  the  Slavs,  who 
m  turn  were  urged  on  by  the  Mongols,  burst 
over  the  channel  and  drove  the  Kelts,  en- 
feebled by  Roman  luxury  and  divided  among 
themselves,  westward  into  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  and  northward  into  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  Saxons  and  Angles  brought 
with  them  their  blood,  their  energy,  their 
capacity  for  self-government.  They  brought 
with  them  also  the  seed-corn  of  a  new  era  in 
Government.  The  problem  of  problems  in 
government  is  how  to  make  the  government 
strong  for  defence  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  domestic  insurrection,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual. If  the  government  is  strong  enough  to 
ward  off  attacks  from  other  nations,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
individuals.  England  has  secured  both 
strength  and  liberty  through  her  parliamen- 
tary system  and  by  her  system  of  trial  by 
jury.  The  diffusion  of  this  system  through- 
out the  world  is  politically  her  special  voca- 
tion. Eighteen  and  a  half  centuries  before, 
another  people  was  led  out  and  planted  on 
the  shores  oi  the  Mediterranean,  with  their 
northern  and  eastern  borders  curtained  by 
mountains,  their  southern  by  the  desert,  and 
their  western  border  near  that  sea  which  was 
to  become,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  high- 
way for  their  ideas  into  the  western  world. 
In  like  manner,  and  for  a  purpose  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  importance, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  developed  the  principle 
of  representative  parliamentary  government. 
Like  the  Hebrews  they  were  isolated,  sepa- 
rated from  Europe,  yet  connected  by  the 
channel,  and  like  them  they  were  to  find  the 
surrounding  sea  a  highway  for  their  victori- 
ous ideas,  when  the  fullness  of  time  should 
come. 

Alfred  is  a  name  which  stands  far  above 
such  names  as  Alexander,  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon,  and  must  be  inscribed  in  that  list 
which  contains  the  names  of  Moses  and  of 
Washington.  The  West  Saxons,  through 
the  military  genius  of  Egbert,  extended  their 
power  over  most  of  the  island,  swallowing 
up  most  of  the  tribes.  The  grandson  of 
Egbert,  this  Alfred  fittingly  called  the 
Great,  undertook  the  mighty  task  of  con- 
structing, from  the  broken  and  scattered 
fragments  of  the  constitution,  a  well-con- 
nected and  orderly  whole — a  work  which  he 
did  so  well  that  after  the  storms  of  centuries 
it  still  endures  substantially  unchanged. 
In  it  we  find  the  wittenagemote,  or  parlia- 
ment, without  whose  consent  no  new  law 
could  be  passed  or  old  one  altered.  In  it  we 
find  the  election  of  magistrates  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  it  we  find  courts  of  justice,  the  chief 
court  being  near  the  king's  person,  and  the 
county  courts  in  the  several  shires.  In  it 
we  find  the  beginning  of  trial  by  jury. 
This  parent  stem,  like  the  banyan  tree, 
has  sent  forth  its  branches  and  developed 
other  stems  in  most  nations  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  progress  of  man,  however,  is 
not  by  steady  movement.    There  is  an  evo- 


lution or  development;  there  are  also  revo- 
lutions and  breakings-down  among  people. 
Of  the  latter  character  were  in  English  his- 
tory, the  Danish  invasions,  which,  however, 
left  little  trace,  and  the  Norman  invasion 
and  conquest  under  William,  which  did  for 
the  English  the  very  important  work  of 
pulverizing  them  into  unity,  but  also  en- 
grafted some  alien  elements  into  the  consti- 
tution. These,  however,  were  for  the  most 
part  sloughed  off,  so  that  when  England 
emerged  she  came  forth  with  substantially 
the  constitution  of  Alfred  and  the  language 
of  Caedmon.  The  great  charter  extorted 
from  John  by  the  barons  at  Runny  mede, 
was  chiefly  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  according  to  the  law  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  The  charter  is  of  the 
highest  authority;  even  the  omnipotence  of 
parliament  stops  short  at  that  boundary, 
the  court  having  decided  that  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  contravention  of  Magna  Chartais 
void.  In  one  respect  the  great  charter  is  a 
distinct  advance.  It  secures  trial  by  jury. 
The  celebrated  twenty-ninth  chapter  reads: 
Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  lmprisone- 
tur,  aut  disseisiatur,  de  libero  tenemento 
suo,  vel  libertatibus  vel  liber  is  consuetudin- 
ibus  suis,  aut  ut  lagetur,  aut  exulet,  aut 
aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nee  super  eum 
ibimus,  nee  super  eum  mittemus,  nisi  per 
legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per 
legem  terrae.  Nulli  vendemus,  nulli 
negabimus,  aut  di  fife  rem  us  rectum  vel  justi- 
tiam.  The  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  one's 
peers  is  an  invaluable  defense  against  the 
government,  if  tyrannically  exercised  upon 
the  individual.  Before  the  bolt  of  tyranny 
reaches  the  subject  it  must  pass  through 
twelve  of  his  fellows  as  the  last  link,  and  if 
their  judgment  do  not  concur,  it  falls  harm- 
less. The  fugitive  slave  law  failed  because 
juries  would  not  convict. 

Besides  the  development  of  trial  by  jury, 
the  division  of  the  parliament  into  two 
chambers  took  place  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Alfred.  Like  everything  else  in  the 
English  constitution,  this  plan  of  two 
chambers  grew  rather  than  was  made.  The 
wittenagemote  early  ceased  to  be  represen- 
tative of  the  peop'e  and  developed  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  From  a  germ  already  dis- 
cernable  at  the  Conquest  there  grew  up  be- 
side it  a  second  chamber,  which  developed 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  through 
the  travail  of  centuries,  through  great  pop- 
ular movements,  through  the  labor  of  great 
men,  such  as  Langton  and  de  Mont  fort, 
such  as  Hampden  and  Pym,  such  as  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange,  grew 
that  system  of  government  which  secures 
to  its  subjects  in  increasing  fullness,  liberty 
of  religion,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of 
speech  and  liberty  of  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  attains  the  greatest  power  and  effi- 
ciency in  dealing  with  all  subjects,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

In  the  Troas,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  re- 
posed for  the  night  a  son  of  Abraham.    It 
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was  on  the  spot  where  Agamemnon,  Kinor 
of  Men,  ten  centuries  before,  had  beached 
his  thousand  galleys  and  mustered  for  a 
ten  years'  seige  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  no  dreams,  such  as  three  centuries 
before  filled  the  mind  of  Alexander  on  the 
same  spot,  or  eighteen  centuries  later 
thronged  the  mind  of  Henry  Schliemann, 
disturbed  the  sleep  of  Paul.  Far  other 
thoughts  were  his.  He  was  indeed  on  a 
mission  of  conquest,  but  it  was  a  conquest 
of  love.  He  was  indeed  an  explorer,  not  of 
ancient  ruins,  but  of  sin-ruined  men  and 
nations.  He  had  purposed  to  carry  the 
gospel  into  Asia  and  thence  eastward.  But 
in  a  vision  of  the  night  there  appeared  to 
him  a  man  of  Macedonia,  saying,  Come 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us.  And 
when  the  morning  dawned  he  went.  //  was 
the  finger  of  God  pointing  westwa  rd.  Sixteen 
centuries  later,  at  Delft  Haven,  a  little 
band,  amid  prayers  and  tears,  embarked  in 
their  frail  craft  and  turned  its  prow  toward 
the  setting  sun.  The  finger  of  God  was  still 
pointing  toward  the  West.  The  voyage  of 
the  Mayflower  as  a  world-historical  event 
far  transcends  the  sailing  of  the  caravels 
from  Palos.  It  mattered  little  whether  the 
piratical  Genoese  in  his  greed  for  the  gold 
of  India  stumbled  in  his  voyage  upon  Amer- 
ica or  not.  The  Continent  would  soon  be 
known  in  any  event.  But  it  mattered  every- 
thing to  the  race  whether  this  great  belt  in 
the  north  temperate  zone,  the  seat  of  empire, 
should  be  settled  by  a  God-fearing,  Bible- 
reading  people  ;  by  a  people  who  were  cap- 
able of  free  worship,  of  free  thought  and  of 
tree  speech;  a  people  who  had  learned  the 
principles  of  self-government  in  their  old 
home  in  Angle-land,  and  later  had  practiced 
it  in  their  newer  home  in  the  British  Isles. 
Such  were  the  people  on  board  the  good 
ship  Mayflower;  such  the  people  who  on 
the  21st  of  December,  1620,  landed  at 
Plymouth.  How  different  the  result  if 
there  had  landed  instead  the  countrymen  of 
Columbus  or  of  Ferdinand!  Soon  there 
grew  along  the  Atlantic  sea  board  self- 
governing  commonwealths,  in  the  northern 
part  with  even  the  town  meeting,  such  as 
were  held  under  the  sacred  oaks  in  older 
England;  in  all  parts  representative  govern- 
ments making  laws  for  the  people  as  the 
expression  of  the  people's  will.  Shall  now 
these  thirteen  republics  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  be  brought  into  unity,  if  brought  at 
all,  and  that  from  geographical  considera- 
tions was  almost  inevitable — as  the  diverse 
provinces  of  France  were  brought  into  unit3'; 
or  as  the  kingdoms,  the  Heptarchy  of  Eng- 
land, were  brought  into  unity;  or  shall 
something  new  in  this  land  emerge  and 
make  an  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
proved  to  be  the  last.  Many  influences 
were  at  work  in  favor  of  the  union.  The 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  convention  at 
Albany  and  plan  there  submitted  by  Frank- 
lin; the  Continental  Congresses;  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  a  united  act;  the 


adoption  of  one  flag,  the  organization  of  one 
army,  the  election  of  one  commander-in- 
chief  for  the  whole  country;  the  War  of 
Independence;  the  articles  of  confederation, 
all  tended  the  same  way. 

The  year  1787  marks  a  new  epoch  in  hu- 
man affairs.  It  is  distinguished  as  the  birth 
year  of  Federal  government.  The  most 
philosophical  of  English  statesmen,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  referring  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  colonies  might  be  represented  in 
the  parliament,  pronounced  it  impossible. 
"Obstat  nature,"  he  declared,  "  we  cannot 
remove  the  eternal  barriers  of  creation."  At 
that  very  time  there  was  in  King's  College, 
New  York,  a  student  of  eighteen,  who  five 
years  thereafter,  in  1780,  laid  down  in  a 
public  letter  the  principles  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, upon  which  the  first  really  federal 
government  in  the  world  was  formed.  To- 
ay,  after  the  lapse  of  over  one  hundred 
years  of  successful  operation,  we  find  the 
greatest  English  statesman  since  Burke 
striving  to  engraft  the  federal  principle  into 
the  English  Constitution ;  and  probably 
those  now  living  will  see  sitting  in  the  im- 
perial Parliament  in  London  members  from 
Australia  and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland;  and  each  of  these  countries 
have  a  parliament  of  its  own  for  local  self- 
government,  so  that  there  will  be  one  parli- 
ament, as  well  as  "  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one 
throne."  This  return  America  makes  to 
England  for  the  principle  of  representative 
government  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  of 
1787  to  form  an  alliance  more  or  less  stable 
between  sovereign  States.  Nor  was  it  to 
form  a  confederation  of  States.  Both  had 
been  tried  often,  and  always  found  wanting. 
The  fundamental  principle,  so  fruitful  in 
results,  is  announced  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  august  instrument;  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ...  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  power  of  the  government 
emanates  direct  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  through  the  State 
governments ;  the  government  in  turn  acts 
upon  the  people  directly  and  not  through 
the  State  governments.  The  government 
does  not  depend  upon  the  States  for  its 
financial  support,  but  levies  taxes  upon  the 
people  by  its  own  laws,  collects  and  dis- 
burses them  by  its  own  agents,  independ- 
ently of  the  States.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  States  for  its  army  or  navy,  but  enlists 
its  own  soldiers  and  sailors,  arms,  equips, 
officers,  and  pays  them.  The  chief  execu- 
tive was,  to  be  sure,  in  the  original  plan, 
elected  mediately  by  the  States;  but  in 
practice  the  people  elect.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  are  apportioned  among  the 
States  according  to  population.  The  Sena- 
tors, to  be  sure,  are  elected  by  the  States, 
but  when  elected  they  are  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  they  swear  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  receive  from  the  United 
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States  their  pay.  They,  moreover,  generally 
look  to  the  United  States  for  further  honor, 
and  hence  keep  in  view  the  whole  country. 
Most  of  all,  the  Federal  Government  has  its 
own  courts,  through  which  it  acts  directly 
upon  the  people.  These  principles,  which 
seem  so  very  plain  to  us  now,  were  in  1787 
new  to  the  thought  of  the  world  and  un- 
known to  its  practice.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
pronounced  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
greatest  piece  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship struck  out  by  the  human  mind  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

But  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  convention  and  by  the  States  was  far 
different  from  the  organization  of  a  nation 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Constitution.  A  na- 
tion, as  the  term  indicates,  is  born,  not 
made.  The  Constitution  had  to  be  wrought 
into  the  thoughts,/ into  the  sentiments,  into 
the  habits  of  the  people.  State  lines  were 
not  to  be  obliterated  but  conserved,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
was  to  subordinate  to  itself  State  pride. 
John  Randolph  was  not  the  only  one  of 
whom  it  could  be  said:  "  Beyond  Virginia's 
border  line  his  patriotism  perished."  That 
was  in  fact  an  almost  universal  feeling  in 
1787. 

Of  the  forces  that  wrought  the  heterogene- 
ous colonies  into  a  homogeneous  nation  the 
federal  constitution  itself  was  one  of  the 
most  potent.  It  was  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  people.  It  gave  assurance  of 
perpetuity.  It  formed  a  more  perfect  union, 
it  gave  promise  of  securing  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  of  promoting  the  general  welfare,  of 
establishing  justice,  of  insuring  the  domes- 
tic tranquility,  of  providing  for  the  common 
defense  against  foreign  aggression,  to  a  de- 
gree that  could  not  be  expected  from  the 
states  individually  nor  from  any  alliance 
among  them. 

The  administration  of  the  government 
tended  to  the  same  end.  By  unanimous 
consent  the  executive  power  was  entrusted 
to  Washington — a  citizen,  not  of  Virginia, 
but  of  the  United  States,  as  in  his  last  will 
and  testament  he  designated  himself.  In 
his  fifty- fifth  year  he  presided  over  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  federal  constitution. 
Though  without  the  brilliancy  of  Hamilton, 
he  had  a  sobriety  of  judgment,  a  clearness 
of  perception,  that  was  almost  unerring. 
No  man  in  history  who  engaged  so  long  in 
affairs  so  varied  and  difficult  ever  made  so 
few  mistakes  as  Washington.  His  clear 
vision  came  from  his  pure  character.  He 
did  the  will,  and  hence  knew  the  teaching. 
He  proved  in  that  convention  that  he  was  as 
great  as  a  constructive  statesman  as  before 
he  had  proven  himself  great  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  strategist.  Thenceforth  he  takes 
a  higher  place  in  history.  Otherwise  he 
would  have  been  the  successful  leader  of  a 
revolution  ;  now  he  takes  his  place  among 
that  very  limited  number  who  are  founders 
of  states;  even  more  than  that,  he  is  the 
head,    and,   more  than  any  one  else,   the 


creator  of  a  new  epoch  in  government.  He 
helped  to  make  the  constitution  and  he  or- 
ganized the  government  of  the  first  federal 
republic.  Fortunately  no  strife  of  party 
leaders  for  the  first  place  imperiled  the  ex- 
istence of  the  new  government;  though 
there  were  distinct  tendencies  among  the 
people,  there  were  no  parties.  This  was 
measurably  so  during  the  eight  years  of 
Washington's  administration.  In  that  time 
the  financial  system  was  formulated,  the 
judiciary  established,  and  the  foreign  policy 
settled  upon  lines  that  have  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered  to  this  day.  In  1799, 
two  years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency,  Washington  died.  Death  did 
not,  however,  break  his  power.  Disen- 
thralled from  the  limitations  that  the  physi- 
cal imposes  even  on  the  greatest,  he  thence- 
forth became  pure  power,  and  took  his 
place  among  the  "  dead  but  sceptered  sover- 
eigns who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their 
urns." 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  young  Federal  Republic  that 
the  Republican  party  was  called  within  two 
>ears  after  the  death  of  Washington  to  ad- 
minister the  government.  Power  makes 
men  conservative.  The  Republicans  in 
power  were  Federalists  in  practice.  They 
continued  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Washington; 
they  purchased  Louisiana;  they  surveyed 
the  Northwest  Territory;  they  waged  war 
with  Great  Britain;  they  built  a  navy;  they 
re- chartered  the  National  Bank;  they  en- 
couraged manufactures  and  commerce;  they 
admitted  new  states.  Besides,  in  the  gov- 
ernment the  people  were  steadily  coming  to 
the  front,  and  the  people  were  being  moulded 
into  solidarity.  The  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  meantime,  went  forward  under 
a  jurist  of  great  and  well-balanced  powers  of 
reasoning  and  broad  views  of  government, 
who  for  thirty- four  years  sat  as  chief  in  the 
most  august  judicial  position  in  the  world. 
His  luminous  exposition  of  the  law  inspired 
the  confidence  of  the  judges  of  the  several 
states,  at  the  same  time  that  they  gave  to 
the  constitution  the  liberal  powers  neces- 
sary for  its  self  preservation.  While  at  the 
one  front  of  the  capitol  at  Washington  is  the 
statue  of  the  Fatner  of  his  Country,  very 
fittingly  at  the  other  is  the  statue  of  John 
Marshall,  the  judicial  interpreter  of  the  con- 
stitution—the  second  among  the  founders  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  of  no  small  moment  to  the  unity  of 
the  people  that  one  language,  with  slight 
exception,  was  spoken  throughout  the  land, 
and  that  one  the  English.  Words  embody  the 
thoughts  of  a  people  about  things,  and  as 
each  people  has  a  different  way  of  looking 
at  things,  they  have  a  different  language. 
Conversely,  all  who  use  one  language  are 
compelled  by  that  fact  to  look  at  things  in 
the  same  way.  As  a  consequence  the  use  of 
the  English  language  in  this  country  neces- 
sitates   substantially    the    same   view   of 
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things  by  all  the  people.  This  is  the  force 
that  so  soon  transforms  the  foreign  immi- 
grants into  Americans;  this  the  force  that 
will  keep  all  the  people  of  the  continent 
one.  This  power  in  the  language  itself  is 
re-enforced  by  the  literature  of  the  language. 
We  inherit  the  English  literature,  and  there 
pass  into  the  thought  of  the  people  the 
thoughts  of  Milton  and  of  Locke,  of  Shakes- 
peare and  of  Bacon.  To  this  was  added  an 
American  literature,  chiefly  oratorical, 
which  glorified  union  and  deprecated  dis- 
union. The  eloquence  of  Webster,  of  Clay, 
of  Everett,  was  re-echoed  from  ten  thousand 
platforms  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
potent  in  developing  that  strong  sentiment 
of  nationality  which  stood  the  strain  of  a 
four  years'  war. 

The  emigrants  from  the  older  states  car- 
ried with  them  to  the  West  their  love  for 
their  old  home,  and  to  them  it  seemed  intol- 
erable that  their  new  states  should  be  sev- 
ered from  the  old,  in  which  their  childhood 
had  been  spent,  in  which  their  kindred  still 
dwelt,  and  which  they  still  fondly  referred 
to  as  home.  Immigrants  from  Europe  came, 
uot  to  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  but  to 
America,  which  to  them  had  been  from  their 
infancy  the  land  of  promise,  the  lost  Atlan- 
tis which  had  at  last  arisen  from  the  ocean. 
To  the  prophecy,  consequently,  that  the 
new  Commonwealths  of  the  West  would 
easily  break  loose  from  the  union,  the  West 
responded  by  furnishing  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  volunteers  for  its  preservation. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try were  of  no  slight  moment  in  maintain- 
ing this  solidarity.  The  territory  lying  in 
the  temperate  zone  in  North  America  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  one  great  nation,  but 
there  is  no  line  of  mountain  or  of  river  that 
can  furnish  boundaries  for  two.  It  was  felt 
that  God  had  forged  the  chains  that  held 
the  people  as  one.  The  compact  that  estab- 
lished the  unity  of  the  nation  was  not 
written  by  man  in  1787,  but  in  the  beginning 
was  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  river, 
and  plain,  and  lake,  and  mountain.  Human 
constitutions,  if  they  contravened  that,  must 
change  or  perish.  The  Mississippi  River 
and  its  valley  was  the  one  unanswerable 
argument  to  all  pleas  of  disunion. 

There  was,  however,  one  obstacle  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Federal  principle  in  North 
America.  The  institution  of  slavery  made 
a  republic  impossible  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  also  made  impossible  a  true 
nationality.  The  slave  oligarchy  barred 
oat  directly  and  indirectly  all  the  influences 
that  were  moulding  the  people  into  unity. 
At  the  same  time  the  mighty  economic, 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  world 
were  pressing  with  increasing  energy  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery.  At  length  the 
oligarchy  determined  upon  the  desperate 
expedient  of  breaking  up  the  Union.  It  is 
not  needful  to  enter  at  length  into  a  recital 
of  the  events  which  followed.  As  the  great 
river  and  its  affluents  formed  the   chain 


which  geographically  bound  the  nation 
into  one,  so  the  issue  of  supreme  import- 
ance was  the  possession  of  that  river.  This, 
so  plain  now,  was  by  no  means  so  clear 
then.  There  are  those  living  now  upon  the 
Atlantic  slope  who  cannot  see  west  of  the 
A 1  leg  hemes  ;  there  were  more  such  in  i860. 
Fortunately,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  native  of  the  great  valley,  and 
from  the  first  discerned  the  true  strategy  of 
the  war.  The  great  generals,  Grant,  Sher- 
man and  Hal  leek,  also  from  the  first  saw 
it.  They  were  supported  by  the  almost 
passionate  determination  of  the  West  to 
gain  control  of  the  river.  The  President 
of  the  Confederacy  also  understood  the 
real  point  of  importance.  Fortunately,  the 
capital  of  the  revolting  oligarchy  had  been 
established  in  Virginia.  Fortunately,  a 
great  Virginian  was  placed  in  command  of 
their  armies.  Virginian  influence  in  all 
affairs,  military  and  political,  was  dominant. 
Now  to  Virginians  tne  defense  of  their  State 
and  of  their  capitol  seemed  the  auestion  of 
supreme  moment.  So,  when  in  June,  1863, 
Grant  turned  Vicksburg  from  the  South, 
and  the  clock  of  destiny  for  the  ages  struck, 
the  most  that  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy could  do  was  to  order  an  invasion 
of  the  North,  as  a  diversion.  But  Lincoln 
and  Halleck,  and  for  it  Halleck  deserves 
immortal  honor,  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  diverted  from  the  real  centre  of 
strategy,  but  re-enforced  vigorously  on  the 
Mississippi.  And  so  the  control  of  the 
river  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals, 
and  with  it  the  military,  commercial  and 
political  supremacy  of  the  continent  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and,  for  that 
matter,  to  Hudson's  Bay,  whenever  the  na- 
tion chooses  to  assert  that  supremacy. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  Richmond 
when  two  years  later  the  victorious  armies 
of  nationality  marched  homeward.  I  saw 
pass  in  review  before  the  famous  generals 
who  thronged  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  tor  four 
years  threw  itself  in  deadly  encounter  upon 
the  cube  of  steel,  which  by  mistaken  strat- 
egy, but  with  incomparable  courage,  de- 
fended the  Old  Dominion.  I  saw  pass  the 
armies  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  Tennessee,  and  of 
the  Cumberland,  men  who  had  raised  the 
shout  of  victory  at  Donelson,  at  Shi! oh  and 
at  Vicksburg  ;  men  who  had  stood  unshaken 
amid  defeat  at  Chickamauga,  men  who  had 
charged  above  the  clouds  at  Chattanooga, 
who  burst  open  the  rear- guard  of  the  sea- 
board at  Atlanta.  On  their  right  as  they 
passed  was  the  City  Hall ;  on  their  left  the 
capitol  of  Virginia;  nearer  was  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington.  It  was  on  an 
evening  of  one  of  those  days,  as  we  were 
watching  the  passing  troops,  that  the  slant 
rays  of  the  sun  gilded  and  glorified  the  face 
that  with  undisturbed  faith  had  seen  the 
disasters  of  Valley  Forge,  and  had  looked 
without  elation  upon  the  victory  at  York- 
town.    A  strange  awe  crept  over  us  who 
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gazed,  and  many  bared  their  heads  in  rever- 
ence. It  was  Washington  upon  his  steed 
of  bronze  reviewing  the  victors  of  Atlanta. 
Appomattox  sealed  the  question  of  unity 
for  that  broad  expanse  of  territory  in  the 
temperate  zone  stretching  twenty-five  hun- 
dred miles  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  fifteen 
hundred  from  lake  to  gulf.  A  few  years 
later  saw  the  Pan-American  Congress,  the 
dream  of  Clay,  summoned  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land, presided  over  by  its  most  brilliant  and 
strenuous  advocate,  James  G.  Blaine,  assem- 
bled in  Washington  city,  the  beginning  of 
the  application  of  Federal  principles  to  the 
western  world.  And  now  there  is  assembled 
at  the  Hague  a  congress  of  the  great  powers, 
and  there  is  before  them  the  American  plan, 
which  is  in  substance  the  Federal  principle 
applied  to  international  relations,  and  Sig- 
nor  Crispi,  ex-premier,  advocates  openly  a 
federation  of  Europe.  So  that  we  seem  has- 
tening to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Laureate's 
dream  of  a  "  parliament  of  man,  a  federation 
of  the  world." 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer : 
Supts.  A.  G.  C.  Smith  and  D.  Fleisher, 
and  Miss  Emily  M.  Brittain. 

Association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to- 
morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Barkley,  of  the  Reformed  church, 
who  read  from  Romans  xii.,  and  offered 
prayer. 

Miss  Jane  P.  Rushmore,  of  London 
Grove,  Chester  county,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on 

INSTITUTES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

This  is  a  timely  topic.  Institutes  in  the 
nineteenth  century  have  well  nigh  run  their 
course.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  them 
now  is  mainly  historic.  When  we  consider 
Institutes  at  all,  we  must  now  deal  with  the 
twentieth  century  type,  which  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  character  of  those  gone  be- 
fore, and  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  generation  in  conducting 
institutes.  Hence  a  brief  survey  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  must  form  a  suitable  starting 
point  from  which  to  project  lines  of  trend 
into  the  unknown  future. 

Primarily  Institutes  are  held  to  enlighten 
teachers  and  inspire  them  with  renewed  in- 
terest in  their  work;  to  broaden  their  intel- 
lectual horizon,  and  keep  them  in  touch 
with  the  advancing  movement  of  educa- 
tional thought.  "As  the  teacher  is,  so  is 
the  school,1 '  a  wise  pedagogic  philosopher 


tells  us,  and  if  Institutes  can  make  teachers 
enthusiastic,  enlightened  and  progressive, 
the  schools  must  be  in  the  same  blessed  con- 
dition by  the  law  of  necessary  consequences. 

Whatever  our  schools  lack  in  efficiency, 
inspiration  and  interest  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
the  same  characteristics  in  the  teachers;  and 
logically  in  the  last  analysis  all  shortcom- 
ings are  invariably  the  fault  of  the  Institutes 
which  have  not  yet  pressed  forward  to  the 
mark  of  the  prize  of  tneir  high  calling  in  in- 
spiring and  educating  teachers.  The  con- 
ductors of  Institutes  are,  however,  entitled 
to  some  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  they  have  striven  to  educate  and 
inspire.  Some  of  it  would  have  discouraged 
the  angelic  hosts,  if  they  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  training  of  it.  And  in  general,  the 
Institutes  of  the  past  have  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  stimulating  and  developing  edu- 
cational interest  not .  only  among  the  teach- 
ers, but  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  whose  support  good  schools  largely 
depend. 

At  present  the  assemblage  that  greets  an 
Institute  lecturer  is  somewhat  miscellan- 
eous. Teachers  grown  gray  in  the  service, 
who  have  attended  every  annual  Institute 
for  five  and  twenty  years;  teachers  of  high 
schools,  grammar  schools,  and  primaries, 
young  girls  fresh  from  school,  rich  in  hope 
and  inexperience;  boys  wanting  to  teach  a 
year  or  two  to  get  money  to  do  something 
better;  college  and  normal  graduates,  ana 
others,  little  skilled  in  love  of  books;  special 
teachers  of  drawing,  manual  training,  science 
and  music.  Side  by  side  they  collect.  Men 
with  a  bushel  of  well- cultivated  brains,  and 
men  with  a  spoonful  of  brains  half  devel- 
oped; women  who  go  to  Institute  because 
they  have  to,  and  women  who  anxiously 
wait  for  that  pearl  of  great  price — the  secret 
of  success — to  drop  from  the  charmed  lips  of 
some  speaker  ana  roll  down  at  their  feet. 
And  the  Institute  is  expected  to  furnish 
food  and  stimulus  for  them  all  at  once! 

The  Superintendent  in  his  anxious  desire 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  his  school  arranges 
for  a  little  instruction  in  drawing  which 
half  the  teachers  derive  no  benefit  from, 
some  talk  on  primary  work  which  the  high 
school  teachers  in  time  find  monotonous, 
some  methods  in  arithmetic,  a  little  geog- 
raphy and  history,  talks  about  what  to  do 
with  the  bad  boy,  occasional  lectures  on 
pedagogy  to  develop  a  professional  spirit, 
in  later  times  nature  work  and  child  study. 
And  he  must  not  forget  to  have  a  few  men 
on  his  programme  who  will  tell  good  stories 
and  give  addresses  of  general  interest  to  the 
public,  who  in  most  counties  are  wont  to 
throng  the  Institute  rooms  during  at  least 
a  part  of  each  day.  The  marvel  is,  that  the 
superintendents  are  as  succcessful  with  their 
work  as  they  are.  The  situation  is  not  new 
to  them.  They  feel  it  much  more  keenly 
than  I  do,  and  movements  toward  a  more 
systematic  and  educational  conduct  of  In- 
stitutes have  been  made.    The  section  sys- 
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tern,  now  operative  in  some  counties,  per- 
haps contains  the  germ  of  what  theTwentieth 
Century  Institute  is  to  be.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  the  idea  of  teaching  everybody 
everything  must  be  abandoned.  The  group- 
ing into  sections  is  not  to  be  a  purely  nu- 
merical division,  based  upon  the  capacities 
of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  to  meet,  but 
a  separation  of  those  of  related  interest  and 
experience  into  divisions  to  pursue  special 
branches  in  which  they  have  the  greatest 
interest  or  for  teaching  which  they  ieel  the 
need  of  further  preparation. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  of  method 
which  all  teachers  find  it  profitable  some- 
time to  consider.  It  is  necessary  each  year 
to  reiterate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thirty  per  cent,  of  beginners  who  annually 
join  the  ranks,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  other  seventy  per  cent,  to  go  to  Institute 
to  hear  elucidated  the  principles  upon  which 
their  daily  practice  has  been  founded  for  a 
dozen  years.  This  fact  should  be  respected 
in  arranging  sections.  Some  teachers  are 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  subject  matter. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  method  to  them .  They 
cannot  use  what  they  do  not  have.  An  In- 
stitute should  provide,  if  possible,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  desiring  it  to  be  instructed. 
The  veterans  perhaps  need  conference  with 
each  other,  round-table  talks  led  by  an  in- 
spiring leader,  more  than  the  conventional 
forty-minute  lectures.  They  desire,  or  ought 
to  do  so,  to  keep  pace  with  educational 
thought,  to  have  the  sharp  edges  worn  off 
their  self-complacency  by  encountering 
other  people  mentally  their  superiors,  to 
contribute  from  their  experiences  what  may 
be  helpful  to  others,  or  to  take  up  lines  of 
argument  for  which  the  young  and  unde- 
veloped teacher  has  no  fitness.  It  the  in- 
troductory remarks  and  the  address  ot  wel- 
come, and  the  response,  and  the  farewell 
speeches,  and  routine  business,  could  be 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  (which  in 
some  cases  would  be  very  low  indeed),  and 
leave  five  days  for  actual  work,  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  three  branches  (approxi- 
mately the  work  of  one  section),  each  twice 
daily,  and  gain  such  a  hold  of  the  subject 
matter  presented  that  its  results  would  be 
a  permanent  possession  to  the  participants, 
and  not  remain  hidden  away  on  the  pages 
of  their  note- books.  So  far  as  I  know  no 
Superintendent  has  ventured  to  keep  the 
Instituce  divided  into  sections  during  the 
entire  day.  Where  the  section  method  pre- 
vails, all  meet  together  during  one  session. 
This  is  a  concessiou  to  established  habit  which 
Superintendents  know  better  than  to  treat  icono- 
clastically,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  sound  edu- 
cational reasons  for  continuance.  The  Insti- 
tute might  meet  for  chapel  service  in  the 
morning  as  schools  do,  separate  for  the  day's 
work,  and  convene  together  in  the  evening  for 
the  usual  lecture  or  concert  entertainment, 
which  forms  a  fitting  close  to  the  day.  The 
number  of  sections  in  various  counties  would 
necessarily  differ.  The  number  of  interests  to 
be  considered,  the  available  rooms,  the  expense 


of  instruction,  are  all  factors  in  determining 
what  is  expedient.  In  general,  as  many  special 
sections  as  there  are  varying  interests  to  be  met 
in  the  schools  are  advisable.  Everything  can 
not  be  taught  in  one  year  under  any  conditions. 
A  progressive  scheme  of  instruction  covering  at 
least  three  years  would  insure  consideration 
of  all  school  interests.  The  plan  of  engaging 
Institute  instructors  and  letting  them  talk  about 
anything  they  choose,  results  in  variety  and 
often  much  new  thought,  but  is  somewhat  un- 
systematic. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  interest  in 
summer  schools  in  recent  years  gives  rise  to  the 
belief  that  many  teachers  feel  the  need  of  in- 
struction and  educational  impulses  which  they 
otherwise  do  not  get.  Many  of  them  feel  the 
need,  who  for  financial  reasons  can  not  attend ; 
and  the  query  naturally  arises  whether  the  In- 
stitutes ought  not  to  offer  to  teachers  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  those  given  in  such  schools. 
Institutes  two  weeks  in  length,  held  during  the 
summer  vacation  in  schools,  might  approximate 
this  idea.  This  would  admit  of  the  teachers 
doin^r  actual  work,  as  well  as  being  lectured  to. 

Think  of  taking  your  instruction  in  Nature 
Study  under  the  leadership  of  an  enthusiastic 
biologist,  along  the  streams  and  woods,  in  the 
swamps  and  on  the  hillsides,  and  calling  it 
Zoology  or  Botany,  instead  of  sitting  in  a  half- 
ventilated  room,  stiff  with  the  fatigue  of  physi- 
cal inertia  and  hearing  about  concrete  presenta- 
tion of  things  that  seem  as  far  remote  as  the 
pyramids,  from  an  instructor  who  says,  "  Do  as 
I  say,  not  as  I  do."  Think  of  drawing  with  a 
crayon  on  drawing-paper  and  having  your  work 
critically  corrected,  instead  of  making  ugly 
pencil  scrawls  in  your  note-book  from  the 
blackboard  in  front,  and  interpersing  them  with 
a  few  rules  and  remarks  which  you  forget  the 
connection  of  when  you  get  home.  Think  of 
having  time  enough  to  mentally  assimilate  the 
intellectual  provender  dispensed,  and  a  chance 
to  glance  into  your  history  or  literature  to  help 
you  keep  your  bearings  if  the  lecturer  has  gone 
too  far  for  you.  Think  of  having  Saturday  for 
social  purposes  with  the  other  teachers;  and, 
above  all,  think  of  spending  your  time  with 
men  who  teach  you,  instead  of  telling  you  how 
to  teach  somebody  else. 

All  this  and  more  would  be  possible  with 
Summer  Institutes  two  weeks  in  length.  There 
would  even  be  time  for  limited  farewell  speeches. 
If  you  say  it  is  tocViot  and  the  teachers  would 
rebel  at  this  infringement  on  their  vacation,  the 
attendance  at  the  Summer  schools  practically 
refutes  the  objection.  The  expense  of  attend- 
ing Summer  schools  is  all  that  prevents  a  greatly 
increased  attendance.  Two  weeks  is  too  long  a 
break  in  the  regular  school  term  for  the  good 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  possibility  of  open-air 
sessions  is  a  desirable  consideration. 

Attendance  at  Institutes  is  desired  by  the 
State  authorities  to  be  compulsory,  and  they 
have  decided  that  the  hope  of  reward  is  a  greater 
incentive  to  attendance  than  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  compassed  their  desire  for  compul- 
sion by  saying,  "No  come,  no  pay."  They 
mostly  come,  but  attendance  in  the  spirit,  if  not 
in  the  letter  of  compulsion,  does  not  result  in 
that  delightful  state  of  mental  receptivity  which 
is  so  desirable  for  people  about  to  be  instructed. 
All  kinds  of  registry  and  reporting  devices  are 
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resorted  to  in  order  to  see  if  they  really  are 
there  every  session,  except  the  very  simple  and 
natural  one  of  having  them  report  at  the  end 
of  the  week  to  the  Superintendent  or  Secretary 
whether  they  were  in  attendance  at  the  Insti- 
tute. Teachers  generally  speak  the  truth.  The 
ethical  standards  required  of  those  to  whom 
papers  of  qualification  are  granted,  ought  to 
relieve  them  from  petty  surveillance  in  attend- 
ing Institutes;  and  any  imposition  practiced 
under  the  scheme  of  letting  each  report  upon 
his  own  honor,  I  believe,  would  be  much  less 
than,  under  a  more  rigorous  system,  there  is  a 
temptation  toward.  The  attitude  of  those  who 
who  do  not  care  to  attend  is,  "  It  is  the  Super- 
intendent's business  to  catch  me  if  I  am  not 
there."  It  should  be,  ''It  is  my  business  and 
interest  to  be  there." 

Compulsion  is  not  a  good  basis  for  educational 
improvement  If  each  township  would  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  use  of  its  teachers  in 
attending  Institutes,  for  which  the  teachers 
might  apply  if  they  had  attended,  and  no  com- 
pulsion was  in  any  way  applied,  this  extension 
of  the  reward  system  coupled  with  encourage- 
ment from  the  Superintendent  to  all  his  teachers 
to  attend  might  probably  be  depended  upon  to 
yield  not  only  good  results  in  attendance,  but 
in  interest.  Wisconsin  reports  that  with  no 
compulsion  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  vol- 
untarily attend. 

There  are  occasional  instances  where  it  might 
be  more  advantageous  to  a  teacher  to  attend  an 
Institute  in  another  county  than  the  one  in 
which  he  is  teaching.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  the  Superintendents  to  arrange  such  inter- 
change when  desirable.  For  example,  some 
counties  contain  several  schools  in  which  Man- 
ual Training  is  taught,  but  there  are  too  few 
teachers  to  warrant  such  a  department  in  the 
Institute  work.  If  one  County  Institute  could 
offer  such  instruction  open  to  all  Manual  Train- 
ing teachers  in  adjacent  counties,  it  would  be  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  work.  This  could  be  com- 
pensated for  either  by  an  exchange  of  teachers 
for  some  other  department  or  by  money  paid 
from  the  Institute  treasury.  This  plan  carried 
further  would  result  in  obliging  each  County 
Institute  to  maintain  fewer  departments  each 
year,  by  exchanging  with  other  counties  teach- 
ers who  desired  courses  not  provided  at  home. 
Some  of  these  suggestions  I  am  aware  involve 
changes  in  statutory  law,  but  judging  from  re- 
ports the  legislature  at  Harrisburg  is  really  not 
overcrowded  with  work,  and  might  be  glad  of 
such  legitimate  business  as  revising  the  school 
laws. 

The  County  Institute  has  in  the  past  been 
largely  attended  by  citizens  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  school  work,  and  no  doubt  has  served 
an  important  purpose  in  arousing  public  inter- 
est in  schools.  The  objection  urged  against  this 
custom  is  the  greater  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
Institute  basis  to  that  of  work  rather  than  enter- 
taining discussion  relative  to  school  topics. 
The  teachers  must  hold  the  attention  of  their 
adherents,  and  they  desire  of  course  to  interest 
them.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  interming- 
ling of  parents  and  teachers  should  not  be  left 
to  associations  or  conferences,  the  touch  with 
public  interest  be  held  through  the  medium  of 
local  Institutes,  and  the  County  Institute  be 
made  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  school 


idea  during  its  sessions.  The  little  that  I  know 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural 
schools  leads  me  to  suppose  that  they  lack 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  that  they  teach,  and 
their  related  groups  of  subjects,  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Educational  philosophy  means 
little  to  them.  They  need  to  be  taught  the 
things  which  liberally  educated  men  and  women 
have  learned  in  schools  or  in  the  silent  compan- 
ionship of  books  and  contact  with  men  of  larger 
thought.  There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge 
as  a  basis  of  school  work.  Occasionally  some 
new  branch  is  added  to  the  school  curriculum. 
School  boards  in  so  doing  usually  consider  only 
the  fitness  of  the  subject,  and  not  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher  for  the  work.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  are  now  expected  to  give  nature  work 
whose  limit  of  vision  on  the  subject  is  that  leaves 
grow  on  trees,  and  tadpoles  develop  into  frogs. 
The  Institute  constitutes  a  legitimate  avenue  to 
further  enlightenment.  And  again,  the  men 
and  women  who  possess  their  tools  need  help 
from  the  Institutes  about  how  best  to  use  them. 
Will  the  Twentieth  Century  Institute  under- 
stand and  meet  the  double  need  ? 

Then  the  Directors  must  not  be  neglected. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  teachers  should 
sit  and  listen  while  addresses  are  made  to  the 
directors  concerning  their  duties.  It  does  not 
hurt  them,  but  we  cannot  afford  the  time.  Each 
teacher  needs  all  the  time.  It  is  a  larger  work 
than  even  the  new  century  can  hope  to  com- 
pass, to  so  educate  school  directors  that  they 
will  be  judges  of  the  intellectual  side  of  school 
teaching.  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  and  it  would  profit  the  directors  to  study 
their  own  end  of  the  subject,  and  not  attempt 
the  teachers'  end.  The  building  of  school 
houses,  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  care  of 
grounds,  school  law,  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses, the  general  outlook  as  to  results  in  edu- 
cation, belong  emphatically  to  the  directors'  con- 
sideration. How  to  select  teachers,  and  how  to 
teach  them  afterward,  the  diiectors  may  profit- 
ably consider.  If  this  forms  a  part  of  the 
County  Institute  work,  as  it  advantageously 
might  do,  it  requires  a  directors'  section,  and 
has  no  business  being  tangled  up  with  instruc- 
tion for  teachers. 

In  the  conduct  of  County  Institutes  the  Super- 
intendents are  given  a  chance  to  "  make  bricks 
without  straw,"  or  to  gather  the  straw  them- 
selves. This  is  apt  to  involve  too  much  atten- 
tion to  straw  ana  not  enough  to  bricks.  No 
other  county  officials  would  be  required  to  per- 
form a  definite  service  with  an  entirely  inade- 
quate appropriation  wherewith  to  accomplish  it; 
and  the  Institute  work  must  be  greatly  crippled 
in  the  places  that  need  it  most,  while  it  must 
depend  mainly  for  support  upon  its  own  finan- 
cial enterprises.  The  natural  province  of  an 
Institute  is  not  to  make  money.  It  might  inci- 
dentally be  able  to  add  to  its  revenues  by  the 
sale  of  tickets  for  its  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments, just  as  schools  sometimes  do ;  but  the 
money  that  pays  the  instructors  ought  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  employ- 
ment of  day  lecturers  and  teachers  would  pass 
entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  financial  speculation 
and  the  Superintendent  could  employ  suitable 
educators  without  regard  to  whether  some  other 
man  would  pay  better  or  not.  There  seems  no 
more  reason  why  the  State  should  appropriate 
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money  for  Normal  Schools  than  for  Institutes, 
and  it  would  not  hurt  the  counties  to  bear  a 
larger  share  of  expense.  If  some  of  the  taxpay- 
ers hear  of  such  a  proposition,  it  will  grieve 
them  sorely  that  even  the  patient,  plodding 
school  teachers  want  to  add  to  their  burdens; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  relative  expenditures 
for  schools  and  justice,  for  legislation  and  edu- 
cation, together  with  the  results  of  each,  will 
convince  them,  if  they  study  the  problem  hon- 
estly, that  we  are  not  the  ones  who  are  drinking 
their  financial  life-blood. 

There  is  a  law  that  says,  "  Action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions.0  Perhaps 
when  remorse  begins  to  strike  the  heart  of  the 
Executive  who  cut  down  the  school  appropria- 
tion, reaction  will  be  so  strong  that  we  will  get 
as  much  more  added  to  our  usual  allotment  as 
we  have  had  stricken  from  it  this  year.  Then 
the  Institutes  can  have  a  chance. 

Local  Institutes  serve  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose from  that  which  the  County  Institutes  de- 
sire to  fulfil.  An  Institute  lasting  from  one  to 
three  days  can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  school, 
and  would  better  not  try.  It  is  rather  a  con- 
vention of  people  interested  in  schools  assem- 
bling for  mutual  counsel  and  deliberation. 
Questions  pertaining  to  schools  of  local  interest 
here  should  receive  attention,  and  it  is  here  that 
parents  and  the  public  generally  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  behalf  of  an  interest  in  the  schools 
of  their  section.  Its  whole  purpose  is  rather  to 
generate  heat  than  diffuse  light.  The  manage- 
ment of  such  gatherings  must  vary  according  to 
the  locality  and  needs  and  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  Local  managers  need  to  remember 
in  their  conduct  that  "Time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth,' *  and  avoid  the  danger  of  feed- 
ing 20th  century  audiences  on  19th  century 
programmes.  The  disappearance  of  spelling 
bees  and  melodramatic  recitations,  and  the  more 
infrequent  appearances  of  the  lantern  man  are 
signs  that  point  to  a  better  day  in  Institutes. 

In  some  states  the  entire  matter  of  Institutes 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities.  They 
are  financially  responsible,  and  Institute  con- 
ductors are  employed  by  them  who  alone  are 
expected  to  give  instruction.  This  system  has 
some  advantages,  but  there  is  a  certain  rigidity 
about  uniform  work  over  a  wide  area  which 
interferes  with  progress,  and  on  the  whole  the 
county  system  seems  quite  as  desirable  in  a 
state  like  this,  on  account  of  the  greater  flexi- 
bility permitting  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to 
the  needs  of  the  section.  In  states  where  the 
Institute  conductor  can  look  out  of  the  window 
during  his  instructions  and  see  the  County 
Superintendent  fixing  fence  in  the  neighboring 
field,  or  where  the  school  commissioners  are 
chosen  by  party  vote  in  the  general  election  and 
the  man  with  the  most  political  influence  wins 
the  place,  a  state  system  is  almost  a  necessity. 
'With  us  the  Institutes  depend  largely  upon  the 
Superintendent.  The  attempt  to  substitute  sys- 
tems for  men  will  never  attain  a  high  degree  of 
success.  No  cunning  iugenuity  will  ever  de- 
vise a  machine  by  which  you  can  drop  a  hand- 
ful of  nickels  in  the  slot  and  have  an  Institute 
come  out.  When  Titian,  the  prince  of  colorists, 
was  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  his  superb 
effects  in  color  were  produced  by  mixing  his 
colors  with  blood,  he  responded  that  he  mixed 
them  with  brains.    And  since  that  early  day  no 


substitute  for  brains  has  ever  been  found,  not 
only  among  painters  who  would  win  renown, 
but  among  educators  who  wish  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  centuries. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  see  to  it  as  far  as  we  can 
that  the  Institutes  of  the  dawning  era  are 
characterized  by  definite  systematic  work  along 
the  lines  which  the  schools  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  find  helpful.  Where  it  is  possible 
let  the  abstract  give  way  to  the  concrete,  and 
the  lecture  method  prevail  only  where  some 
other  means  of  spending  the  time  would  not  be 
more  profitable.  Let  all  random  talking  be 
relegated  to  the  historic  past,  and  instruction 
with  a  purpose  take  its  place.  Wherever  prac- 
ticable, let  us  recognize  that  the  law  of  "eauca- 
tion  by  doing"  has  a  place  among  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils,  and  free  ourselves  from  tradition 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Institutes. 

The  test  of  a  good  programme  is  not  whether 
it  is  conventional,  but  whether  every  item  of  it 
has  been  put  there  with  an  educational  purpose 
in  view.  If  this  law  is  observed,  the  Institutes 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  not  fail  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  that  success  which  it  is  the 
earnest  aspiration  of  directors  that  they  shall 
attain. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  discussion 
of  such  special  headings  as  "  The  Section  Sys- 
tem," MA  Two  Weeks  Institute,"  "The  Lec- 
ture Method,"  "The  Institute  Programme," 
may  be  found  profitable. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 

The  speaker  on  this  question  failing  to 
appear  or  send  his  paper,  and  the  first 
named  for  its  discussion  being  also  ab- 
sent, the  burden  devolved  upon  Supt. 
Samuel  H.  Dean  of  Mount  Carmel,  who 
said  he  must  make  the  best  of  an  unex- 
pected situation.  The  question  how  to 
equalize  school  opportunities  so  that  all 
children  may  get  their  rights  is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer  even  in  cities,  but  much 
more  so  in  the  country.  The  first  desid- 
eratum would  be  something  like  equaliza- 
tion of  teachers — equalization  in  natural 
gifts,  in  preparation,  in  consecration  to 
the  work.  Some  are  teachers  by  natural 
fitness;  others  make  our  profession  a  mere 
stepping-stone,  or  use  it  to  kill  time. 
The  few  live  for  the  children,  and  their 
presence  is  an  inspiration.  The  school  is 
what  the  teacher  makes  it.  Better  a 
school  with  a  real  teacher  and  no  acces- 
sories than  a  school  with  everything  else 
and  only  a  so-called  teacher.  Then  we 
need  something  different  in  the  way  of 
preparation  from  what  we  have  now. 
The  Normal  Diploma  and  State  Certifi- 
cate are  good  for  life,  and  often  secure 
positions  on  their  face.  Some  people 
stop  growing  at  that  point.  I  believe  in 
the  time  to  come  we  shall  have  a  bet- 
ter system  of  licensing  and  continuing 
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teachers,  and  here  we  will  make  another 
step  toward  the  desired  equalization. 
City  schools  have  certain  advantages  that 
the  country  has  not;  there  are  conditions 
in  the  country  which  make  High  School 
training  impossible.  Something  can  be 
done  to  equalize  here,  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  settle  just  what  is  best;  some 
places  carry  the  children  to  central 
schools  at  public  expense,  and  I  believe 
that  will  become  general  before  long. 
There  is  some  compensation,  too,  in  the 
fact  that  country  children  are  in  closer 
touch  with  nature  and  God,  and  free  from 
some  town  vices.  There  are  certain 
dangers  in  trying  to  do  everything — for 
instance,  the  multiplying  of  petty  little 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  Too  much 
division  of  forces  means  loss  of  power. 
There  are  people,  too,  who  think  every 
child  needs  a  first-class  education,  which 
is  a  wrong  view.  Many  children  would 
do  better  out  in  life  than  staying  in  school 
at  any  course.  We  shall  do  harm  if  we 
compel  all  to  take  a  High  School  educa- 
tion. He  excused  himself  from  saying 
more,  not  having  prepared  for  more  than 
a  partial  discussion. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

"Some  Practical  Reasons  why  the 
Kindergarten  Law  Should  be  Made  Ef- 
fective," was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by 
Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson,  Supervisor  of 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Johns- 
town. The  training  of  the  kindergarten 
is  needed  along  all  lines — physical,  men- 
tal and  moral.  While  the  movement  has 
its  philanthropic  side,  it  is  not  essentially 

Philanthropic,  but  broadly  educational, 
"he  child  of  the  millionaire  needs  this 
training  as  much,  even  more  than  the 
child  of  the  slums;  for  money  added  to 
brains  makes  a  tremendous  power,  and 
we  must  train  them  to  use  it  well.  We 
teach  self-control,  which  is  more  valua- 
ble than  the  multiplication  table.  The 
kindergarten  is  not  designed  for  rich  or 
pcor,  but  for  blessing  to  all.  Dr.  Harris 
says  that  in  manufacturing  towns  the 
school  age  is  from  six  to  nine  and  a  half. 
Think  of  the  gain  of  giving  the  child 
two  years  more  at  the  beginning,  time 
which  parents  too  often  regard  as  of  no 
account — what  a  gain  in  better  citizen- 
ship, better  preparation  for  life.  There 
is  no  theorizing  in  this:  San  Francisco 
tabulated  11,000  kindergarten  children, 
and  in  9  years  finds  only  2  arrests  among 
them.     It  costs  $16,000  for  each  convict 


in  the  penitentiary :  suppose  we  invest 
some  of  that  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
keep  the  child  out  of  the  penitentiary. 
We  are  told  the  mother  is  the  best  custo- 
dian of  the  child.  Yes;  but  when  the 
mother  is  the  wage-earner,  and  the  child 
is  on  the  street,  learning  to  swear  and 
smoke,  and  worse,  is  it  not  good  economy 
to  provide  for  him  ?  Where  the  mother 
fails,  the  kindergarten  is  the  spiritual 
mother  of  the  child.  [Applause.]  One 
of  the  strong  points  is  in  building  up  the 
positive  side — making  the  child  strong 
against  evil  by  filling  his  mind  and  his 
time  with  good— substituting  "do"  for 
" don't."  We  do  not  claim  that  the 
kindergarten  gives  the  child  a  new  heart; 
but  we  believe  the  new  heart  comes  as  a 
result  of  right  living,  and  this  we  can 
influence.  It  is  worth  the  primary 
teachers'  attention  that  we  eliminate  the 
"  bad  M  boy  and  girl  from  their  classes. 
We  change  their  natural  restlessness  into 
resttul  activity,  by  giving  them  some- 
thing to  do  which  will  interest  and  de- 
velop at  the  same  time.  We  play  with 
the  children,  and  in  our  play  we  teach 
and  they  learn,  and  are  prepared  to  take 
up  school  work  at  the  proper  time.  Take 
the  one  line  of  nature-study,  so  much 
spoken  of  in  these  days.  In  the  short  time 
since  organizing  at  Johnstown  we  have 
seen  and  recognized  eight  birds,  six  of 
them  corresponding  to  colors  in  the 
prism;  we  have  had  29  wild  flowers, 
learned  their  names,  smelled  their  fra- 
grance, examined  the  pollen,  and  talked 
about  the  bees  gathering  it — all  this 
bringing  the  child  to  love  nature,  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  it,  and  so  not  only  lead 
up  to  science,  but  develop  spiritual  power. 
All  this  was  recognized  in  Froebel's  plan, 
and  is  realized  in  our  daily  work.  We 
hope  in  the  towns  where  kindergartens 
are  established,  the  primary  teachers  will 
help  us  by  recognizing  the  benefit  re- 
ceived by  the  children  who  attend  them, 
and  saying  so.  We  must  have  the  kin- 
dergarten because  its  preparation  saves  a 
year  or  two  at  the  other  end  of  school 
life,  and  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  future  life,  and  adds  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  future  life.  Expen- 
sive? Yes,  nothing  good  can  be  had 
without  cost;  but  it  is  cheap  compared 
with  the  present  methods.  Put  the  kin- 
dergarten at  the  base  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  in  a  generation  you  can  change 
your  reformatory  institutions  into  train- 
ing schools,  and  run  them  with  part  of 
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the  money  saved  from  penitentiaries  and  1 
almshouses.  The  earlier  the  child  is 
brought  into  contact  with  right  influ- 
ences, the  stronger  will  he  be  in  right 
thinking  and  right  action  (hence  the 
bearing  of  the  kindergarten  on  citizen- 
ship); and  the  nearer  we  will  come  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  right  education— con* 
scious  union  with  God. 

COMMITTEE  ON   LEGISLATION. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  reported  from  the 
Legislative  Committee  that  they  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  pushing  through  the 
increase  of  the  minimum  school  term  to 
seven  months.  Having  secuied  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  through  the  House  by  a  res- 
pectable majority,  and  secured  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Senate  committee,  it  had 
been  recommitted  with  the  intention  of 
smothering  it ;  but  its  friends  succeeded 
in  taking  it  out  of  the  committee,  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  with  half-a-dozen  votes 
to  spare,  was  approved  by  the  Governor, 
and  is  now  law.  The  speaker  read  a  cir- 
cular which  the  committee  had  issued  in 
the  interest  of  the  bill.  The  action  of  the 
committee  was  approved. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Williamsport,  Philadelphia  and  Greens- 
burg  were  proposed  as  the  places  for  next 
year's  session,  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion a  call  of  the  roll  was  ordered  to 
settle  the  question,  resulting  Williams- 
port  65,  Philadelphia  43,  Greensburg  16 
—a  clear  majority  for  Williamsport, 
which  was  accordingly  declared  the  place 
of  meeting. 

NOMINATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Dr.  Waller  said  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion and  the  members  of  the  Association 
had  long  desired  to  bring  this  body  and 
educational  Philadelphia,  with  its  great 
institutions,  into  closer  relation.  He 
wished  now  to  name  for  the  Presidency  a 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  closely  connected 
with  all  her  educational  interests ;  a  well 
known  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  ac- 
quainted with  the  school  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pupil,  teacher  and  direc- 
tor; one  who  has  few  peers  in  length  of 
membership  in  our  Association,  in  which 
he  has  ever  been  recognized  as  large- 
hearted,  generous,  unselfish  and  helpful. 
He  is  also  a  man  who  will  preside  over 
us  with  dignity  and  efficiency.  The 
Association  will  honor  itself  by  electing 
to  the  Presidency  John  A.  M.  Passmore, 
of  Philadelphia. 


Hon.  Henry  Houck  seconded  the  nom- 
ination, as  one  most  fittingly  made.  Mr. 
Passmore  is  a  thoroughly  competent  man 
for  the  position,  the  second  oldest  mem* 
ber  of  this  body,  known  to  all  the  regular 
membership,  and  this  honor  will  be  very 
worthily  bestowed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Baer,  the  nominations 
for  President  were  closed. 

Nominations  for  the  other  offices  were 
made  as  follows : 

For  Vice  Presidents— Miss  M.  J.  Reiff,  Kutz- 
town  ;  Supt.  J.  Geo.  Becht,  Lycoming  county ; 
Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ballentine,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary — Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer—  Prof.  D.  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

Executive  Committee— Supt.  Charles  Lose, 
Williamsport;  Supt.  W.  A.  Beer,  Clarion;  Snpt. 
Addison  Jones,  West  Chester;  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers, 
York;  Supt.  G.  W.  Twitmyer,  Bethlehem. 

Legislative  Committee— Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart, 
Harrisburg;  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill; 
Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville;  Dr.  M.  G.  Bene- 
dict, State  College;  Supt  W.  W.Ulerich,  West- 
moreland. 

Enrolling  Committee — Supt.  T.  -L.  Gibson, 
Cambria;  bupt.  W.  A.  Snyder,  Clinton;  Prof. 
John  L.  Shroy,  Philadelphia;  Prof.  R.  M. 
McNeal,  Dauphin  county;  Supt.  Herbert  S. 
Putnam,  Bradford  couuty. 

There  being  no  contest  for  any  of  the 
offices,  it  was  ordered  that  the  unanimous 
bailot  of  the  Association  be  cast  to- 
morrow morning  for  those  nominated  as 
above. 

The  Round  Table  Conferences  were  ad- 
vised, if  they  believed  that  plan  of  work 
should  be  continued,  to  elect  chairmen 
for  next  year's  session. 

Association  adjourned  to  7:45  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


MUSIC  by  a  male  chorus  opened  this 
session,  after  which  the  first  speaker 
was  introduced— Dr.  Joseph  S.  Walton, 
of  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia,  who  told 

WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  DONE  FOR 
THE  NATION. 

First,  he  claimed,  Pennsylvania  has 
evolved  the  central  thought  of  our  basis 
of  representation.  In  the  New  England 
colonies  representation  was  unequal  and 
taxation  disproportionate;  and  their  early 
scheme  failed  because  Massachusetts  con- 
sidered it  unfair.  Then  representation 
was  attempted  to  be  based  on  wealth, 
which  also  did  not  work ;  and  lastly 
on  number  of  people.  Here,  William 
Penn  first  gave  equal  representation  to 
counties,  without  question  of  wealth  or 
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numbers;  but,  as  the  western  section  grew 
and  new  counties  were  formed,  the  more 
densely- settled  east  thought  the  new  set- 
tlements had  too  much  power,  and  finally 
settled  upon  the  district  plan  and  adjusted 
the  balance  by  senatorial  representation. 
This  was  the  pattern  for  the  present  na- 
tional system,  and  the  United  States  owes 
it  to  our  Scotch-Irish  improvement  upon 
the  leading  idea  of  William  Penn. 

Second,  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  was  established  here.  Ham- 
ilton said  he  preferred  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause its  liberties  were  greater;  among 
them  was  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
convene  by  statute  and  adjourn  by  its 
own  vote.  The  Virginia  Assembly  had 
such  power  in  1622  ;  but  when  it  passed 
from  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  colony,  this 
privilege  was  lost.  In  Pennsylvania, 
when  once  acquired  it  was  preserved;  the 
•executive  having  no  greater  power  than 
to  call  an  extra  session. 

Third,  the  principle  of  the  Referendum 
was  recognized  here.  William  Penn  pro- 
vided that  all  legislation,  after  passing 
the  Governor  and  Council,  should  be 
published  for  thirty  days  before  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  Assembly,  that  the 
people  might  instruct  them,  and  a  man 
who  disobeyed  his  instructions  could  not 
be  reelected.  Though  this  was  in  force 
but  a  few  years,  it  gave  Pennsylvanians 
a  taste  of  practical  democracy  and  a  hope 
for  the  future  that  has  never  been  lost. 
All  this  some  two  centuries  before  Switzer- 
land discovered  the  principle,  and  a  cen- 
tury before  writers  on  political  questions 
realized  that  such  a  thing  was  even  pos- 
sible. 

Fourth,  the  germ  of  our  supreme  judi- 
ciary. William  Penn  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  would  no  longer  be 
here;  and  while  others  were  sending 
every  act  of  legislature  to  Europe  and 
waiting  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  he 
referred  much  of  it  to  ten  landholders  for 
adjustment.  Later,  feeling  it  was  well  to 
preserve  the  principle,  the  council  of 
censors  was  organized,  to  meet  one  year 
in  seven  and  decide  whether  the  laws 
were  in  accord  with  the  constitution. 
From  this  grew  the  supreme  judiciary, 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  working  out 
thence  into  the  nation. 

Fifth,  the  first  nominating  convention 
for  state  officers,  based  on  primary  meet- 
ings and  delegates  was  held  in  Harris- 
burg  in  1788.  The  opposite  party  met  at 
Lancaster,  but  was  not  based  on  primaries. 


(This  took  place  in  the  time  when  men 
made  their  wills  preparatory  to  a  journey 
across  the  State.)  Afterward  came  the 
county  convention  and  the  caucus;  but 
men  looked  with  innocent  hope  to  a 
primary  where  every  man  could  make  his 
own  ticket.  Old  Pennsylvania  hated  bad 
politics;  would  that  we  did  so  still!  Here 
was  an  idea  that  we  have  not  learned  to 
realize  even  yet. 

We  cannot  take  time  to  enumerate  all 
that  Pennsylvania  has  done.  She  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  humane  Indian  policy; 
she  constructed  the  Underground  Rail- 
road ;  above  all,  she  sent  her  sons,  filled 
with  her  spirit,  into  all  the  forming 
States,  and  helped  to  shape  their  growth. 
Here  the  Constitution  was  framed,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  read ;  here 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  first  flung  to 
the  breeze.  Teachers  need  only  study 
our  own  history  to  give  their  pupils 
cause  for  pride  in  what  Pennsylvania  has 
done  for  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  address,  of  which  we  can  give  only 
the  foregoing  sketch,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded, and  was  followed  by  another  by 
Dr.  M,  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  on 

WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  DONE 
EDUCATIONALLY. 

In  discussing  the  work  of  Pennsylvania 
in  education  or  any  other  form  of  activity, 
we  unconsciously  fall  into  comparison 
with  other  communities,  and  because  we 
have  not  done  everything  that  others 
have  done,  we  often  forget  that  we  have 
done  some  things  they  have  not  done, 
and  that  we  cannot  measure  one  com- 
munity by  the  standard  of  another — that 
it  is  impossible  to  study  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent communities  comparatively.  In 
the  other  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
especially  New  England,  the  life  was 
homogeneous;  the  people  of  one  nation- 
ality, one  religion,  one  purpose;  and  it 
was  a  simple  task  to  develop  within  itself 
what  all  the  people  desired.  Pennsyl- 
vania had  people  from  every  land  where 
there  was  intelligence  enough  to  send  its 
children  to  a  goodly  heritage — people  of 
every  known  creed,  and  scores  of  other 
creeds  that  no  soul  ever  dreamed  of  till 
they  came  here.  In  New  England  the 
settlement  was  largely  in  towns,  in  Penn- 
sylvania largely  in  rural  districts ;  there 
the  town  dominated,  here  the  township. 
The  town  had  its  schools,  while  in  the 
country  the  forest  was  felled  and  the  crop 
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planted.  So  in  New  England  the  village 
high  school  early  became  a  source  of 
power  as  feeder  to  the  University  ;  while 
we,  with  more  than  doable  the  percentage 
of  rural  population,  were  too  scattered  to 
support  it ;  hence  the  obvious  unfairness 
of  comparison  of  results  without  studying 
the  conditions.  The  mountain  belt 
stretching  across  our  State  had  also 
something  to  do  with  our  slower  develop- 
ment. So  we  must  study  our  work  in 
the  light  of  its  conditions.  A  radius  of 
25  miles  from  Philadelphia  encloses  all 
the  Quaker  settlements;  another  of  75 
miles  encloses  the  "  Dutch  belt "  50  miles 
wide,  in  which  we  are  now  met ;  then 
came  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  beyond 
that  marvelous  100  miles  wide  valley  in 
which  the  Scotch-  Irish  settled,  and  from 
which  they  marched  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Revolution.  The  first  recruits  that 
came  to  the  standard  of  Washington  in 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  came  afoot  from 
Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
you  find  them  in  the  van  from  Boston  to 
Yorktown.  These  three  peoples  made 
up  the  population  of  early  Pennsylvania. 
The  King  of  Colonists,  William  Penn, 
brought  with  him  his  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  charter  school  he  founded  is 
the  purest  example  of  the  English  public 
school  in  America.  The  elementary 
schools  of  the  Quakers  culminated  in 
Haver  ford  and  Swarthmore;  they  did  not 
need  colleges  in  the  early  day — they  had 
all  the  education  and  religion  they  needed. 
The  Germans  —  Mennonites,  non-resis- 
tant, non  conforming — had  been  persecu- 
ted till  their  soul  was  sick;  they  had 
broken  all  ecclesiastical  bonds;  they  built 
no  churches  nor  colleges ;  they  had  a 
home  instead  of  a  community  religion, 
training  their  children  by  the  evening 
fireside  and  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  fear 
God  and  obey  the  law.  They  worshiped 
in  their  houses  or  under  the  trees;  but 
they  needed  books,  since  90  per  cent,  of 
the  first  five  hundred  that  came  could 
write,  and  they  had  their  printing  presses 
and  made  them.  In  1743-63-77  they 
made  German  Bibles  in  America;  and  no 
other  people  have  yet  published  here  a 
Bible  in  their  native  tongue.  In  1794, 
on  the  longest  day  of  the  year,  twenty 
families  landed  at  Race  street  wharf,  and 
next  day  walked  to  Germantown  to  wor- 
ship with  a  congregation  of  their  own 
nationality;  at  their  head  was  a  man  in  a 
Heidelberg  university  gown,  and  of  the 
20  freeholders  n  were  college- bred  men 


— the  most  learned  body  of  colonists  that 
ever  came  to  America.  They  have 
passed  away,  victims  to  their  own  re- 
ligious zeal;  but  they  left  us  a  record  of 
scholarship  that  we  will  find  hard  to 
equal,  There  were  the  Moravians,  who 
were  to  the  Protestant  cause  what  the 
Jesuit  was  to  the  Romanist — carrying  to 
the  Indian  in  his  war-paint  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  toil,  and  prayer.  At  Nazareth 
and  Bethlehem  they  strove  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  John  Amos  Comenius.  There 
were  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed-^ 
Michael  Schlatter,  the  first  superintendent 
of  education  in  America;  Henry  Melchoir 
Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested patriots  this  country  ever  saw, 
whose  distinguished  son  served  with 
Washington  and  was  the  first  speaker  of 
the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives;  in 
due  time  these  people  built  churches  and 
colleges  all  over  the  German  belt.  Then 
there  was  the  famous  "log  college" 
where  in  1726,  at  Neshaminy,  Bucks 
county,  William  Tennent  taught  the  first 
school  of  theology  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Scotch- Irish  stock  branched  out  into 
Chester  and  Lancaster,  over  into  Cum- 
berland where  they  gave  us  Dickinson 
College,  across  the  mountains  where  they 
founded  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Each 
of  these  peoples  developed  on  its  own 
line,  and  the  problem  was  how  to  mould 
them  together.  Neither  was  willing  to 
give  up  anything  distinctively  its  own  for 
the  sake  of  union.  This  feeling  still  ex- 
ists, though  growing  beautifully,  glor- 
iously less;  but  it  dominated  those  early 
colonists.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  to 
study  our  own  history — it  is  almost  a 
crime  that  so  much  of  it  is  still  unwritten. 
How  many  of  us  know  that  when  our 
highest  court  was  created,  Washington 
called  from  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania 
James  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists,  to  preside  over  it?  We 
do  not  know  him,  because  he  was  a  Penn- 
sylvanian;  [laughter]  if  he  had  come 
from  somewhere  else,  we  would  know  all 
about  him.  He  died  broken-hearted,  as 
some  of  us  will,  or  ought  to,  if  we  do  not 
wake  up  to  our  duty  in  preserving  and 
making  known  our  glorious  history.  It 
is  time  we  told  the  world  about  the 
growth  of  the  system  of  education  that 
we  have  built  up  among  ourselves 
to  meet  the  wants  of  our  own  people. 
We  have  our  solid  basis  of  elementary 
education  for  all ;  we  have  our  splen- 
did system  of  denominational  college?,. 
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showing  how  all  our  different  peoples 
loved  their  religion;  we  have  our  Normal 
Schools,  which  we  hope  will  soon  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  ideal,  doing 
more  professional  and  less  academic  work; 
and  we  are  moulding  all  into  one  great 
system  for  the  training  of  Pennsylvania 
children.  If  we  do  our  part  as  well  as 
our  fathers  did  theirs,  we  shall  do  well. 

HON.  HENRY  HOUCK 

was  welcomed  with  applause,  and  said  if 
the  audience  could  stand  another  speech 
he  would  make  it  short,  though  after  the 
two  strong  addresses  it  might  be  better 
to  sing  the  doxology  and  go  home.  Our 
grand  old  Commonwealth  had  received 
justice  to-night  for  once.  For  himself, 
he  believed  Pennsylvania  was  to-day  in 
the  very  front  rank  in  educational  matters, 
common  school,  college  and  university  — 
everything  that  goes  to  make  a  state  great 
and  glorious.  We  owe  much  to  the  line 
of  strong  men  who  have  been  our  leaders 
— especially  our  State  Superintendents. 
Burrowes,  the  scholar  and  lawyer,  none 
of  whose  opinions  have  ever  been  over- 
ruled; Hickok,  whose  eloquent  voice  was 
heard  in  every  court  house,  talking  the 
common  school  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people — there  were  but  a  handful  at  his 
luneral  the  other  day,  when  thousands 
might  have  testified  to  his  great  work  ; 
Coburn,  who  served  in  war  time  when 
education  received  less  attention  ;  Wick- 
ersham,  who  in  his  time  was  spoken  of  all 
over  the  country  as  the  greatest  of  educa- 
tional officers  —  of  untiring  industry, 
speaking  at  institutes,  writing  books, 
making  decisions,  never  breaking  his 
word  in  all  his  long  service;  Higbee,  the 
genius,  whose  great  heart  and  brain 
adorned  the  office  he  filled.  The  other 
two  are  still  living  —  one  scholar  and 
gentleman  who  filled  the  office  with 
ability  is  here  with  us  to-night;  the  other 
has  been  President  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  on  his  way  to  meet  that 
body  at  Los  Angeles,  where  no  man  will 
have  greater  honor.     [Applause.] 

But  with  all  our  great  history,  there  are 
some  things  we  have  not  done.  This 
Association  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
when  out  of  25,000  teachers  we  cannot 
raise  an  enrollment  of  300  at  a  historic 
place  like  Gettysburg.  We  ought  to 
have  thousands  here.  Ohio,  New  Jer- 
sey, even  Maryland,  can  register  over  a 
thousand;  and  we  ought  all  to  work  for 
a  large  attendance  at  Williamsport  next 


year.  And  there  is  a  danger  threatening 
us  in  the  growing  disposition  to  run  the 
schools  on  the  State  appropriation,  to  let 
the  State  pay  for  us,  so  that  we  need  not  tax 
ourselves.  That  is  all  wrong;  our  schools 
were  not  built  and  cannot  stand  upon 
money  alone.  It  would  be  a  sad  day 
when  the  State  paid  all  the  bills,  and  of 
course  appointed  the  directors  and  teach- 
ers; all  popular  interest  in  the  schools 
would  be  lost,  and  the  school  would  be 
part  of  a  machine.  Such  a  system  of 
education  could  not  live  among  us,  and 
ought  not  to  live.  We  love  that  for 
which  we  toil,  and  weep,  and  pray ;  we 
can  build  nothing  to  stay  unless  we  put 
heart  into  it.     [Applause]. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following 
members  as  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions: Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Philips,  Supt.  John  A.  Gibson,  Prof.  L- 
S.  Shimmell,  Miss  Mary  Martin. 

Association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  D.  W.  Wood,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  read  from  the 
1 2th  chapter  of  Luke,  and  offered  prayer. 
Dr.  Lewis  C.  Harley,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  the  following  paper,  prepared  by 
Miss  Dora  Keene,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Compulsory  Education  in  Philadel- 
phia, on 

TRUANTS  AND  INCORRIGIBLES. 

In  treating  of  truants  and  incorrigibles, 
the  present  paper  will  deal  only  with  the 
care  and  restoration  to  the  regular  schools  of 
such  children  as  may  have  proved  themselves 
unfit  for  ordinary  classes.  Be  the  causes 
of  truancy  and  incorrigibility  what  they 
may,  both  within  the  schools  and  in  outside 
conditions,  the  erring  child  must  be  saved  ere 
he  become  a  lost  one.  The  success  of  the 
methods  now  followed  in  various  states, 
more  particularly  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  will  be 
reviewed,  and  from  this  review  the  theme 
will  be  deduced:  that  truant  and  incorrig- 
ible children  can  be  kept  from  becoming 
criminals,  and  can  in  time  be  restored  to 
their  regular  schools  either  through  the 
agency  of  Parental  Schools  or  by  being 
boarded  out  in  carefully  selected  homes; 
but  that  truancy  and  incorrigibility  can  be 
prevented  by  securing  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  all  children  at  school. 

If  the  state  does  nothing  and  the  child  is 
left  exposed  to  the  old  temptations,  he  soon 
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gets  beyond  the  period  when  he  can  most 
certainly  be  saved.  He  goes  from  bad  to 
worse,  from  amusement  to  mischief,  from 
mischief  to  crime,  until  finally  he  becomes 
a  fit  subject  for  a  Reformatory. 

The  old  way  of  dealing  with  truant  and 
incorrigible  children  was  to  suspend  them 
from  school  or,  in  states  having  legal  pro- 
vision for  their  arrest  and  conviction,  to 
sentence  them  to  reformatories  of  more  or 
less  criminal  type.  This  practice  still  pre- 
vails in  many  states ;  but  experience  of  a 
different  kind  has  now  gone  far  enough  to 
justify  the  condemnation,  unconditionally. 
of  commitment  for  truancy  to  any  institu- 
tion of  penal  character.  Superintendent 
Seaver,  of  Boston,  says,  "When  schools  for 
truants  fail,  and  not  till  then,  can  children 
rightly  be  surrendered  by  the  educational 
to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  state." 
Repeated  investigations  in  regard  to  truants 
that  have  been  sent  to  reformatories  show 
that  practically  none  are  permanently  cured 
by  such  a  course,  and  that  there  is  little 
value  in  this  plan  to  prevent  truancy  in 
others.  State  Superintendent  Skinner,  of 
New  York,  says,  **I  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasize  the  convictions  of  leading  educa- 
tors of  to-day  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
our  truants  free  from  all  environment  that 
makes  them  familiar  with  the  criminal 
classes  and  with  vice,  all  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  their  self-respect,  or  to  im- 
press the  community  with  an  idea  that 
their  detention  is  in  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment for  viciousness  or  criminality." 

Police  records  show  the  steady  recruit- 
ing of  the  juvenile  criminal  classes  from 
the  ranks  of  truants  and  incorrigibles. 
Truants  must  be  saved  to  society  while  yet 
it  is  time.  Commitment  in  company  with 
criminals  or  with  any  other  than  truants 
does  not  save  them.  It  makes  criminals  of 
them. 

The  care  of  truant  and  incorrigible  chil- 
dren is  provided  for  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Compulsory  Education  Act  of  July  12,  1897. 
The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
what  are  now  properly  known  as  "  Parental 
Schools,"  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public 
education,  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and 
instruction  of  truant  and  incorrigible  chil- 
dren. After  warnings  and  fines  (previously 
provided),  the  parent  is  given  a  hearing 
and  an  option  as  to  the  place  of  his  child's 
detention.  The  inference  is  that  the  hear- 
ing and  decision  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  authorities,  the  Superintendent,  or 
the  Board,  except  in  case  the  parent  refuse 
consent.  In  that  case,  the  child  may  be 
brought  to  court  and  committed  for  the  rest 
of  the  school  term  or  until  such  time  as  his 
improvement  may  justify  restoration  to  the 
regular  school. 

So  far  as  their  proper  care  and  cure  can  be 
said  to  have  been  solved  at  all,  the  present 
practice  with  truants  and  incorrigibles  in 
England  and  America,  is  to  isolate  them 
in   "Ungraded   Schools"    and    "Parental 


Schools.  •  •  The  « «  Ungraded  School » •  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  school  by 
being  in  9  separate  building,  aud  by  small 
numbers,  affording  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual attention  to  each  pupil.  The  Ungraded 
School  is  a  day  school.  A  Parental  School 
proper  is  a  country  boarding-school,  in 
which  instruction  is  varied  in  character  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum. 

Ungraded  Schools  for  Truants  and  Incor- 
rigibles are  maintained  in  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny,  and  also  in 
Detroit,  in  Providence  ana  New  Haven. 
Limited  time  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
permit  only  of  a  review  of  the  degree  oj 
success  of  the  various  schools. 

In  Providence,  in  the  seven  so-called 
"disciplinary  schools,"  in  1897-98,  the  dis- 
position of  cases  is  a  guide  to  the  success  of 
the  plan  pursued:  8  were  found  to  be 
men  tolly  deficient;  2  were  excluded  for  in- 
corrigibility; 20  were  sent  to  a  reform 
school;  and  of  115  returned  to  the  regular 
schools,  24,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  sent  back 
for  a  second  term.  Philadelphia  has  had  two 
special  Ungraded  Schools,  for  a  little  more 
tnan  a  year.  The  plan  of  these  schools  may 
be  said  to  be  only  moderately  successful. 
Allegheny  has  for  two  years  maintained  an 
Ungraded  School  for  truants.  Out  of  each 
25,  two  or  three  are  found  to  need  a  second 
term,  and  two  or  three  are  sent  to  the  Re- 
form Schools.  It  is  with  very  great  effort 
(as  in  Philadelphia)  that  pupils  are  kept 
regularly  at  the  schools.  In  Detroit's  Un- 
graded School  for  truants,  incorrigibles  and 
habitual  absentees,  one  term  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  suffices  to  cure  75  per  cent,  of  the 
children  sent. 

The  success  of  the  Parental  School  plan 
seems  to  be  a  more  permanent  and  thorough 
cure,  if  not  more  striking  in  percentages, 
than  that  of  Ungraded  Day  Schools.  The 
writer  has  visited  the  so-called  Truant 
Schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Parental  School  in  Boston,  all  three  within 
the  last  15  months.  Country  boarding- 
schools  for  truants  are  also  maintained  in 
New  York  State,  in  Syracuse  and  Rochester, 
and  in  Massachusetts,  County  Truant 
Schools,  near  Worcester  and  Springfield. 
Supplementary  to  this  paper  will  be  found 
some  detail  of  the  points  of  note  in  the 
various  Ungraded  and  Parental  Schools  for 
truants  and  incorrigibles.  Only  the  meas- 
ure of  success  is  to  the  purpose  here. 

Legislation  this  year  has  secured  to 
Chicago  the  necessary  authority  for  Par- 
ental Schools,  and  compels  the  establish- 
ment of  at  least  one,  by  July,  1901.  Great 
Britain  has  ten  Industrial  Schools  for 
Truants,  three  being  in  London.  The 
average  length  of  detention  in  all  these 
schools  has  been  95  days.  In  other  words, 
in  about  three  months1  time,  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  are  permanently  cured;  in 
six  months  time,  about  85  per  cent. ;  and  in 
nine  months,  95  per  cent,  are  saved  to  so- 
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ciety.  The  record  in  the  Upton  House 
Truant  School,  near  London,  is  such  that, 
reckoning  three  months  for  a  term,  the  cost 
of  saving  a  child  is  but  $25.  The  subse- 
quent attendance  at  the  regular  schools  of 
boys  who  have  left  Upton  House  shows  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  to  cure  truancy.  The 
attendance  of  tne  boys  licensed  out  for  the 
ten  years  '8i-*9i  was  from  85-95  per  cent., 
an  average  of  92  per  cent.  The  average  at- 
tendance for  all  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
ending  June,  '98,  was  only  89  per  cent.  For 
truants  found  troublesome  in  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  of  London,  there  remains  the 
Training  Ship  in  the  Thames,  which  often 
touches  the  key-note  of  a  boy's  nature. 
Many  a  child  enters  upon  an  honorable 
career  in  the  English  merchant  marine, 
after  his  tutelage  in  the  Training  Ship. 

If  a  review  were  made,  it  would  be  seen, 
however,  that  none  of  the  present  provis- 
ions for  truants  and  incorrigibles  are  yet 
considered  to  fulfill  all  that  educators  wish 
for  them.  If  the  various  suggestions  to  a 
right  course  of  action,  furnished  by  visits 
to  Ungraded  Schools,  Parental  Schools,  and 
Reformatories  be  put  together,  and  if  we 
consider  the  actual  needs  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  expressed  by  superintendents  in  various 
towns  and  cities,  the  proper  method  of 
treating  truants  and  incorrigibles  takes  on 
quite  definite  shape.  It  would  seem  to 
divide  itself  into  three  lines : 

1.  Method  of  selecting  truants  and  incor- 
rigibles. 

2.  The  Parental  School  Ideal. 

3.  A  substitute  plan  of  boarding  children 
out  in  approved  homes. 

First,  the  selection  of  the  supposed  truant 
or  incorrigible  child.  Every  child  accused 
of  truancy  or  incorrigibility,  should  be  se- 
cured against  injustice  or  mere  personal 
animus,  before  even  an  application  for  a 
summons  be  made  to  a  judge.  Proper 
blanks  should  be  used.  The  necessary 
blank  should  be  signed  by  the  teacher,  to 
show  the  dates  of  truancy  for  the  preced- 
ing three  months.  That  for  the  result  of 
investigation  at  the  home  is  for  the  attend- 
ance officer's  signature.  The  consent  for 
application  for  a  warrant  for  trial  is  to  be 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  attendance  de- 
partment. If  the  judge  be  satisfied  and  the 
case  be  brought  to  trial,  the  hearing  should 
be  private,  in  a  court- room  cleared  for  the 
purpose.  If  possible,  uniformity  of  judg- 
ment should  be  secured  by  limiting  trials 
to  one  court.  If  he  be  sentenced  to  a 
Parental  School,  the  sentence  should  he  in- 
determinate, only  limited  by  the  maximum 
age  of  16  years. 

The  Parental  School  ideal,  if  institution 
we  must  have,  has  been  best  worked  out  by 
Boston  educators,  and  by  the  report  of  the 
Chicago  Educational  Commission. 

1.  Girls  and  boys  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  same  school,  but  the  same  plan  should 
be  followed  for  both. 

2.  Cottage  System.— The  Boys  should  be 


grouped  in  families  of  moderate  size,  age 
and  moral  conditions  being  considered  in 
the  groupings.  Families  should  dwell  in 
separate  cottages  designed  to  receive  25,  or 
at  most,  30  boys  each.  Family  life  in  these 
cottages  should  be  as  complete  and  home- 
like as  possible  in  its  incidents.  Meals 
should  be  taken  in  the  cottage  dining-rooms. 
Each  house  should  be  under  the  care  of  a 
master  and  a  matron,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
place  a  third  adult  in  each  cottage,  and  to 
assign  to  him  or  her  some  of  the  domestic 
cares. 

3.  Supervision. — Parental  schools  should 
be  State  institutions  under  the  control  of 
one  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  two  of  whom  should  be  women, 
and  all  appointed  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. State  control  is  for  the  sake  of  unifor- 
mity, and  for  support.  The  superintend- 
ents of  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Williams- 
port,  Harrisburg,  Coatesville,  Doylestown, 
New  Castle,  Hazelton,  and  Erie,  as  well  as 
the  rural  districts,  already  feel  the  need  of 
State  provision.  There  should  be  by  law 
opportunity  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Committee  on  Lunacy  to  visit  Parental 
Schools  and  to  report  thereon  annually  to 
the  Legislature. 

4.  Commitment.— If  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  can  be  secured,  the  assign- 
ment of  a  child  to  a  Parental  School  should 
rest  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Support. — The  court  should  by  law  be 
allowed  discretionary  powers  in  compelling 
the  support  by  the  parent  of  a  child  in  a 
Parental  School. 

6.  Instruction.—  There  should  be  school 
instruction  three  hours  a  day.  There  should 
be  skilled  instruction  in  manual  training; 
but  in  view  of  the  rather  short  periods  of 
detention  and  the  insufficient  age  and 
strength  of  many  of  the  boys,  such  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  go  far  into  trade 
learning.  All  the  domestic  service  should 
be  performed  by  the  boys,  under  skilled  di- 
rection. If  there  is  to  be  land,  instruction 
in  gardening  should  be  given.  Domestic 
service  and  instruction  in  other  forms  of 
labor  may  fill  three  hours  a  day.  The  study 
of  books,  the  reading,  the  recreation,  as 
well  as  the  meals  and  other  employments  of 
the  day,  should  be  incidents  of  the  family 
life  in  the  cottages. 

7.  Management.  —  The  most  important 
part  of  the  magement  is  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintendent  well  qualfied 
for  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  position.  The 
salary  should  be  large  enough  to  command 
the  best  man  to  be  found.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  matron  are  equally  important. 

8.  Length  of  Terms.— Parental  Schools 
should  be  in  session  continuous'y;  for 
to  release  the  boys  during  the  summer 
involves,  in  large  cities  at  least,  a  dis- 
tinct danger  of  deterioration.  Release 
from  the  school  should  always  be  earned 
by  good  conduct,  industry  and  learning, 
never  by  influences  acting  from  the  out- 
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side.  There  should  be,  as  now,  the  priv- 
ilege of  parole  after  four  weeks,  under 
the  oversight  of  an  attendance  officer. 
Each  case  should  be  judged  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  each  should 
be  based  on  careful  records  of  the  child's 
conduct,  made  from  day  to  day  and  pre- 
served in  substantial  form. 

9.  Nature  of  Parental  Schools. — Commit- 
ment to  a  Parental  School  should  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  stigma,  and  children  con- 
victed of  penal  offenses  should  in  no  case 
be  assigned  to  such  a  school ;  nor  should  the 
school  be  at  or  near  a  penal  institution. 

10.  Equipment. — The  buildings  considered 
necessary  are  the  following: 

A  central  building  for  offices,  Superin- 
tendent's apartments,  kitchen,  laundry, 
bakery  and  store-room. 

A  school  building  with  two  or  three  class- 
rooms and  a  manual  training  room  on  the 
first  floor,  and  with  a  hall  large  enough  to 
seat  the  whole  school. 

Cottages — three  or  four  to  begin  with — 
neat  and  substantial, but  inexpensive.  Each 
boy  should,  if  possible,  have  a  separate 
room,  no  matter  how  small. 

A  stable  and  tool  house,  if  there  is  land 
to  be  cultivated. 

1 1 .  Removal  of  Disorderly  Cases.  — Trus  tees 
of  parental  schools  should  be  empowered  to 
bring  before  the  court  for  commitment  to  a 
reformatory,  any  child  who  may  prove  him- 
self persistently  vicious  or  incorrigible  in  a 
parental  school. 

I  have  now  to  offer,  and  indeed  to  urge  a 
still  further  extension  of  the  idea  of  reform- 
ing the  truant  by  surrounding  him  with 
home  influences.  The  parental  school  pro- 
tects the  child  of  the  ordinary  school  from 
the  contamination  of  the  truant  and  the  in- 
corrigible ;  but  it  does  this  at  the  cost  to  the 
truant  or  incorrigible  of  an  individual  home. 
No  matter  how  home-like  the  cottage  plan 
may  make  a  parental  school,  there  will  yet 
remain  something  of  the  institutionalism 
which  all  experts  in  the  care  of  dependent 
children  seek  to  avoid.  Legislation  to 
authorize  the  boarding  out  of  children  can- 
not be  secured  for  two  years,  but  meantime, 
there  is  in  Pennsylvania  a  Children's  Aid 
Society,  with  a  record  of  17  years  of  approved 
work,  and  with  7600  homes  on  its  books 
visted  and  certified  to  (January  1st,  '98). 

Delinquent  children  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  truants  and  incorrigibles.  That 
delinquents  are  largely  unfortunates  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Glen  Mills  school 
for  1897,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  of  406 
boys  admitted  during  the  year,  201  were 
orphans,  or  half  orphans,  and  therefore 
probably  neglected  children.  Instead  of 
congregating  in  artificial  communities 
children  withdrawn  from  the  public  body  in 
which  they  must  eventually  take  their 
places  as  citizens,  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  distributes  them  as  fast  as  possible 
into  private  homes  where,  under  natural  and 


healthy  conditions,  they  can  speedily  be 
absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  community,  to 
grow  up  to  honorable  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  safeguards  to  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  are  three :  1.  The 
investigation  of  the  homes  willing  to 
receive  children  ;  2.  Wise  selection  of  the 
home  for  each  special  case ;  and  3.  Care- 
ful supervision  of  each  child  thus  placed. 

[Blanks  accompanying  showed  the  method 
of  investigation.  These  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  321  South  12th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia/] 

Once  in  the  home,  the  child  is  visited  at 
least  twice  a  year  by  the  Society's  visitor. 
The  absence  of  a  half-day  from  school  and 
its  cause  are  reported  to  the  office  by  the 
teacher  of  any  ward  of  the  Society .  Monthly 
reports  are  sent  to  the  Society  from  the 
teacher  of  the  district  school,  and  a  report  is 
sent  every  three  months  from  the  pastor  of 
the  church  where  the  child  attends  Sunday- 
school.  These  reports  are  examined  and  filed. 
Besides,  there  is  frequent  communication 
with  the  care-taker,  and  all  incidents  that 
bear  upon  the  welfare  of  the  child  are  care- 
fully noted. 

The  report  of  the  Society  for  1897  says ; 
There  are  at  this  time  392  wards  of  the 
Society,  this  being  the  whole  number  of 
school  age.  It  has  been  urged  by  advocates 
of  the  institution  school  that  it  is  .unfair  to 
the  schools  in  the  country  to  send  these 
children  of  the  city  streets  to  them  ;  that 
one  bad  boy  is  able  to  contaminate  a  whole 
neighborhood.  In  answer  to  this  one- sided 
view  of  the  question,  we  are  glad  to  testify 
to  the  good  effect  the  district  school  has  in 
humanizing  the  city  outcast.  In  examining 
a  recent  bundle  of  school  reports  of  one 
month  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Society,  giv- 
ing account  of  268  wards,  it  was  found  that 
the  conduct  of  these  children  compared  very 
favorably  with  children  everywhere.  One- 
third  of  this  number  averaged  70  and  over ; 
forty- one,  90  and  over;  seventeen  had 
received  100  for  conduct.  The  other  two- 
thirds  were  marked  "  good,"  "  very  good," 
"satisfac'ory,"  "improving,"  "excellent." 
Only  one  was  said  to  be  "  very  bad,"  and 
one  "conduct  poor." 

The  report  of  the  Society  for  1898  shows 
2183  visits  made  to  wards,  781  wards  in 
charge,  222  investigations  ot  new  homes, 
and  707  new  applicants  for  children. 

The  Society  has  28  State  Committees,  by 
counties. 

I  propose  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
because  its  p'an  is  a  well -tested  one,  its 
homes  ready,  its  machinery  already  in  ope- 
ration, and  its  utility  already  recognized 
by  the  State.  On  the  question  of  finance, 
so  large  a  proportion  ot  the  Society's  aid 
comes  from  sources  other  than  the  State, 
that  no  proposition  of  asking  co  operation 
in  reclaiming  educational  delinquents  would 
be  right,  that  did  not  propose  payment  by 
educational  authorities  for  their  share  of 
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the  burden  undertaken.  I  would  therefore 
propose  for  immediate  adoption  in  Penna. : 
i.  Procedure  according  to  law  against 
truants  and  incorrigibles  for  the  collection 
of  fines,  and,  in  case  of  conviction  for  habit- 
ual truancy  or  incorrigibility  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  parent,  commitment  by  school 
authorities  to  the  care  of  a  Children's  Aid 
Society  home. 

2.  For  the  present,  payment  by  counties 
to  the  Society  for  sucn  care  of  truants  and 
incorrigibles  as  may  not  be  borne  by 
parents. 

3.  The  legal  custody  of  the  child  to  remain 
with  the  Board  bringing  the  case  to  prosecu 
tion.  In  this  case,  duplicates  of  the  report 
sent  to  the  Society  from  teachers,  ministers 
and  children  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  School  Board  having  charge  of  the 
child. 

4.  In  selecting  the  particular  home  for 
each  child,  I  would  have  due  consideration 
for  such  requirements  of  a  Parental  School 
as  are  applicable  to  children  in  private 
homes,  namely : 

1.  A  boy  and  girl  not  to  be  sent  to  the 
same  home,  nor  an  older  child  with  one 
under  15,  nor  children  of  different  degrees  of 
delinquency  together,  nor  more  than  two 
children  to  any  home.  2.  An  indeterminate 
period  of  placing  the  child  in  the  home. 
3.  Study,  manual  work,  reading,  and  recrea- 
tion to  be  incidental  to  family  life;  the  child 
to  be  stimulated  to  development  rather  than 
under  a  ban  of  displeasure.  4.  Develop- 
ment of  self  control  rather  than  restriction 
by  rules  and  fences.  5.  Considerable  amount 
of  mechanical,  industrial,  or  farm  work  out- 
side of  the  regular  school  hours.  6.  Con- 
tinuous stay  in  a  family,  not  limited  by  the 
legal  school  term.  7.  Minute  record  from 
day  to  day  of  each  child's  progress  in  the 
home  as  well  as  at  school;  and  these  records 
to  form  the  basis  of  parole  or  discharge  after 
four  weeks  or  more.  8.  The  right  reserved 
to  the  School  Board  in  charge  of  the  child 
to  bring  before  the  court  for  commitment  to 
a  reformatory  such  children  as,  by  serious 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  prove  them- 
selves deserving  of  sentence  thereto. 

The  truant  or  incorrigible  is  often  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  His  first  need 
is  a  good  home.  He  is  apt  to  be  undemon- 
strative, but  grateful  and  generous  to  a  fault. 
He  has  a  jealous  sense  offairness  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  all  dealings  with  him, 
and  also  a  keen  sense  of  honor.  In  amuse- 
ments the  boys  are  versatile.  There  is 
often  a  considerable  individual  talent,  es- 
pecially in  the  line  of  the  stage.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  energies  and 
tastes  peculiar  to  each  child,  and  by  some 
means  to  save  him  from  degeneration  to 
criminal  ranks. 

The  provisions  outlined  for  distributing 
truants  and  incorrigibles  in  approved  homes 
may,  I  believe,  be  put  in  practical  operation 
without  further  legislative  authority  there- 
for, whenever  there  is  no  opposition  from  par- 


ent  or  guardian.  The  law  now  provides,  as 
previously  quoted,  that  "before  such  penalty 
shall  be  incurred  by  such  child— detention 
in  a  special  school — the  person  in  parental 
relation  to  the  child  ....  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  ;  such  person  in 
parental  relation  may  elect  to  have  such 
child  cared  for  and  maintained  at  his  own 
expense  in  a  private  school,  orphans'  home, 
or  similar  institution  where  the  common 
English  branches  are  taught/' 

Moreover,  the  law  further  provides  that 
44  If  such  person  in  parental  relation  to  such 
child  shall  not  elect  to  care  for  and  maintain 
such  child  in  such  private  school*  nor  con- 
sent to  his  care,  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  special  school,  then  such 
conduct  of  the  child  shall  be  deemed  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  the  child  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  disorderly  person." 

The  experience  of  Allegheny  is  that  pro- 
cedure to  court  usually  hrings  parents  to 
terms  and  gains  their  consent. 

All  parts  of  the  State  have  urgent  need 
for  some  immediate  provision  for  truants 
and  incorrigibles  other  than  in  penal  insti- 
tutions. Moreover,  a  year's  test  of  a  board- 
ing-out plan  would,  to  a  large  extent,  deter- 
mine its  sufficiency.  If  test  be  made,  it  is 
quite  possible  there  may  be  no  need  for  pro- 
viding State  Parental  Schools,  or  even  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  truants  and  incorrig- 
ibles in  or  out  of  Parental  Schools.  It  is 
believed  the  boarding  out  plan  will  meet  the 
whole  need;  and  yet  we  must  learn  by  the 
experience  of  present  Parental,  Industrial 
and  Reformatory  Schools.  It  is  to  be  feared 
a  boarding  out  plan  will  not  accomplish  the 
dread  of  commitment  necessary  to  deter 
wilfully  inclined  children  from  truancy. 
An  excellent  Reform  School  for  Boys  at 
Plainfield,  Indiana,  has  found  that  for  city 
boys  mechanical  trades  are  more  useful  than 
agriculture,  since  the  majority  of  city  boys 
prefer  to  return  to  the  city  for  a  living.  It 
is  the  experience  of  the  Illinois  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Manual  Training  for  Boys 
at  Glen  wood,  that  a  brief  period  of  deten- 
tion in  the  school,  preceding  the  placing 
out  of  boys  in  families,  prepares  them  for 
the  family  life.  A  beginning  of  self-control 
and  discipline  in  the  school  serves  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  loss  of  the  excitement  and 
companionship  of  city  life.  We  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  test  of  any  system  of  car- 
ing for  truants  or  incorrigibles,  namely, 
that  that  plan  is  a  failure  which  does  not  re- 
suit  in  the  restoration  of  the  majority  of  the 
children  to  their  regular  schools  and  their 
permanent  betterment \  within  no  very  long 
space  of  time. 

Thus  far  I  have  reviewed  the  various 
plans  in  operation,  by  which  truants  and 
incorrigibles  are  now  cared  for  and  their 
permanent  cure  attempted.  I  have  outlined 
the  plan  for  State  Parental  Schools  that  is 
now  considered  by  leading  authorities  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  be  the  most  practicable  and  effect- 
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ive.  Lastly,  I  have  elaborated  a  plan 
suggested  by  the  last  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Bill  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  for  boarding  out  truants  and 
incorrigibles  in  approved  homes. 

For  reasons  of  space,  only  the  care  and 
cure  of  truancy  and  incorrigibility  have 
been  treated.  Let  us  never  forget,  however, 
that  as  we  care  for  school  delinquents  to 
prevent  their  becoming  criminals,  so  it  is 
better  to  prevent  than  to  cure  truancy  and 
incorrigibility.  To  secure  the  regular, 
orderly  attendance  of  children  at  school  two 
things  are  necessary:  conditions  without 
must  be  so  ordered  that  there  may  be  no 
barrier  to  regular  attendance  at  school,  and 
the  schools  must  be  so  attractive  that  no 
child  will  be  willing  to  stay  away. 

For  the  first,  if  we  would  secure  regular 
attendance,  we  must  perfect  our  system  oi 
enforcing  attendance.  We  must  secure  the 
co  operation  of  Charity  Organization  in 
cases  where  relief  is  necessary,  and  sufficient 
Day  Nurseries  to  relieve  children  of  school 
age  from  being  detained  at  home  as  nurses. 
Our  Factory  Law  safeguards  children  under 
13  from  employment  in  factory,  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  industry,  laundry,  work- 
shop, renovating  works  or  printing  offices. 
Illiterates  between  13  and  16  are  also  assured 
a  chance  for  education.  But  from  even  ex- 
cessive employmeht  for  wages  in  the  home 
or  the  street,  or  from  any  labor  other  than 
that  prohibited  by  the  Factory  Law,  there 
is  no  safeguard;  nor  is  there  anything  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  children  of  any 
age  before  6  in  the  morning  or  after  7  at 
night.  The  employment  of  children  should 
be  regulated,  as  in  Massachusetts,  by  issu- 
ing licenses  to  minors  of  legal  age  for  em- 
ployment, under  suitable  conditions  of 
school  attendance.  A  curfew  law  would 
help  to  solve  the  problem.  Over  300  cities 
and:  towns  in  the  West  have  adopted  curfew 
ordinances,  with  the  result  of  a  decrease  of 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  ar- 
rests of  children  for  crime,  and  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  in  commitments  to  Reform 
Schools. 

For  the  second  remedy,  to  make  con- 
ditions within  the  schools  conducive  to  reg- 
ular attendance,  time  and  real  inspiration 
are  necessary.  In  the  schools  themselves 
are  needed  ungraded  rooms,  adaptations  of 
vacation  school  principles,  a  flexible  system 
of  promotions,  a  high  standard  in  the  legal 
school  requirements,  and  day-school  pro- 
vision for  deaf,  blind  and  mentally  deficient 
children.  Last,  and  never  the  least,  is  the 
importance  of  good  teaching.  Truancy  and 
incorrigibility,  to  a  large  extent,  are  tne  re- 
sult of  what  is  known  as  "freezing  out,' ' 
a  system  often  unconscious  and  uninten- 
tional, no  doubt,  on  the  teacher's  part,  by 
which  the  troublesome  child  is  yet  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  not  wanted  in  school,  and  by 
which  school  becomes  to  him  a  place  for 
dark  looks  stifling  to  all  his  best  impulses. 

The  "new education  M  recognizes  that  the 


child  develops  only  when  his  interest  is 
aroused,  when  he  is  appealed  to.  To  under- 
stand the  child's  needs,  the  modern  teacher 
studies  the  laws  of  his  mental  development. 
Study  leads  to  sympathy,  and  sympathetic 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  begets  a 
response  on  the  part  of  the  child  that  leads 
him  to  regard  the  teacher  as  his  friend,  and 
school  as  a  happy  place  not  utterly  discon- 
nected with  life.  With  the  teachers  of  the 
State  lies  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  How 
many  truants  and  incorrigibles  has  Penn- 
sylvania?" 

The  following  brief  discription  of  Un- 
graded Schools  and  Parental  Schools  will  be 
of  interest  in  this  connection,  and  is  ap- 
pended in  the  way  of  supplement  to  this 
paper: 

Providence. — In  i897-'98,  there  were  12- 
teachers  and  a  supervisor  in  the  seven  disci- 
plinary schools.  The  supervisor  held 
weekly  meetings  with  the  teachers.  The 
cost  for  the  year  was  $8,828.  The  majority 
of  the  children  ranged  from  g}£  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Parents  and  guardians  them- 
selves had  74  to  470  different  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Philadelphia.— -Each  of  the  two  special  Un- 
graded Schools  is  limited  to  about  25  pupils 
per  teacher.  The  schools  are  in  buildings 
separate  from  the  regular  schools.  Manual 
training  has  been  introduced. 

Allegheny.— The  number  of  pupils  aver- 
ages 25.  Being  only  a  day  school,  the  Su- 
perintendent has  full  jurisdiction  in  com- 
mitting truants  and  incorrigibles,  with 
resort  to  legal  process  only  in  case  of  the 
child's  failure  to  attend. 

Detroit— The  Ungraded  School  of  Detroit 
is  organized  under  State  law.  Children  are 
committed  for  indefinite  terms.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cleanliness,  man  nets,  and 
personal  habits.  Beside  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  the  important  lesson  learned  is 
that  a  mild  treatment  with  firmness  is  the 
most  effective  to  cure  truancy.  In  his  re- 
cent report  for  1858,  the  Superintendent 
questions  whether  time  will  not  prove  that 
a  Parental  School  is  a  better  plan.  The 
cost  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1898, 
was  $4537.    Tne  seating  capacity  is  69. 

Chicago  Education  Commission. — The  re- 
port recommends  an  Ungraded  School  or 
Schools  for  children  irregular  in  attendance 
or  habitual  truants;  ana  further,  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  Parental  Schools 
for  the  forcible  detention  of  persistently  re- 
fractory pupils. 

New  York.— The  "  Truant  School  "  as  it 
is  called  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
day  and  boarding-school  combined,  an  in- 
stitution for  purely  temporary  detention, 
and  one  month  is  thought  the  longest  per- 
iod desirable.  All  children  start  as  board- 
ers and  become  day  pupils  as  they  improve. 
Failure  to  improve  indicates  need  for  longer 
detention,  and  brings  commitment  to  the 
Catholic  Protectory,  House  of  Refuge,  or 
other  institution. 
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Brooklyn.— The  Brooklyn  School  is  a 
country  farm  school,  with  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  such 
as  payment  for  work  done  and  self  govern- 
ment. Military  drill,  nature  study,  manual 
teaming,  and  music  find  their  places,  but 
the  tone  of  the  school  impresses  the  visitor 
as  reformatory  rather  than  curative. 

The  New  York  State  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Law  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  except  that  industrial  train- 
ing is  required  in  schools  for  truants,  and 
no  child  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor 
may  be  admitted  in  company  with  truants. 
Syracuse  and  Rochester  maintain  Truant 
Schools,  the  Rochester  School  being  far  in 
advance  in  industrial  training;  production 
is  considered  quite  secondary  to  the  educa- 
tional basis  of  the  work. 

Worcester  uses  the  Truant  School  at  Oak- 
dale,  Mass.  Criminals  are  not  received. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  reach  the  child's 
best  impulses,  and  success  follows  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  so  that  children  in  time 
return  to  their  regular  classes  in  the  city. 

Springfield  and  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
use  the  Truant  School  of  Hampden  county. 

Boston's  Parental  School,  established  in 
1895,  after  careful  research,  thus  far  em- 
bodies more  of  the  basic  principles  of  deal- 
in?  with  truants  than  any  of  the  other 
schools.  It  is  the  result  of  considerable 
evolution.  Located  in  the  country,  the 
acreage  gives  opportunity  for  farm  and  gar- 
den work.  This  affords  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise, recreation,  and  instruction,  as  well 
as  lessening  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  cottage  plan  is 
followed,  by  which  the  family  element  is 
uppermost  in  the  life.  Bach  cottage  is  lim- 
ited to  about  40  boys,  with  small  but  sepa- 
rate rooms,  and  each  cottage  has  its  own 
dining  room.  This  plan  is  more  expensive 
in  the  original  building,  but  not  in  main- 
tenance. For  the  year  ending  January  31st, 
1898,  the  total  cost  was  $24, 148.  For  an  aver- 
age number  of  152  children,  $159  each  for  a 
year  may  seem  a  great  deal,  but  it  must  be 
recalled  that  support  by  the  parent  may  be 
compelled  (in  the  discretion  of  the  court), 
and  further  that  the  majority  of  children 
are  paroled  out  in  less  than  a  year's  time. 
Six  to  twelve  months  is  the  usual  period. 
Some  are  committed  twice  in  a  year.  The 
salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  $1200. 

Supt.  John  Morrow,  of  Allegheny, 
spoke  on  the  practical  application  of  the 
law,  as  they  have  had  it  in  actual  opera- 
tion for  two  years.  He  believes  we  have 
a  good  truant  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  good  truant  school  in  Allegheny. 
The  way  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  law  is  to 
enforce  it.  His  Board  adopted  their 
course,  met  difficulties  as  they  arose,  and 
are  now  prepared  to  endorse  the  amended 

w.  They  have  five  truant  officers  for  a 
'  of  150,000  people;  these  officers  must 


be  alive — dead  men  are  of  no  use  to  send 
after  incorrigibles;  you  want  them  wide- 
awake, energetic  and  just.  Last  year 
there  were  1 24  cases  of  pupils  who  did  not 
come  to  school.  They  are  not  all "  incor- 
rigibles/'  the  most  trouble  is  with  those 
whose  parents  are  to  blame.  Last  year 
there  were  24  law  suits,  this  year  only  6, 
and  the  authorities  never  lost  a  single 
case.  When  the  pupil  fails  to  attend  the 
proper  school  and  is  reported,  the  matter 
is  investigated,  and  when  proper  the  child 
is  sent  to  the  truant  school  for  20  days. 
Only  half-a-dozen  have  had  to  go  a  sec- 
ond time,  two  a  third;  one  colored  boy  is 
there  about  all  the  time — when  his  term 
is  out,  he  knows  he  will  be  gathered  in, 
and  in  due  time  comes  back  of  his  own 
accord.  The  printed  rules  are  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  people;  so  they  know 
what  must  be  done.  The  Board  of  84 
members  imposed  upon  the  Superintend- 
ent the  duty  of  organizing  an  ungraded 
school,  and  seeing  that  this  class  of  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  it.  If  the  parents  refuse, 
it  is  the  Secretary's  duty  to  bring  suit. 
People  sometimes  will  not  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  if  they  can  help  it.  They 
are  notified,  "Your  boy  (there  are  very 
few  girls)  is  reported  absent  from  school, 
and  is  ordered  to  the  truant  school  on 
North  avenue.  If  he  does  not  appear 
there,  suit  will  be  entered  at  once" — and 
after  a  reasonable  time,  if  the  child  does 
not  come,  the  case  is  turned  over  to  the 
Secretary  for  prosecution.  In  one  case  a 
woman  refused  to  send  her  daughter  to 
school,  was  summoned  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's office,  came  there  and  told  the 
officers  several  things  about  themselves 
that  they  did  not  know  [laughter],  and 
ended  by  telling  them  as  she  left  to 
44  crack  their  whip.M  They  cracked  it — 
suit  was  brought,  she  came  to  the  magis- 
trate's office  next  time,  and  after  that 
interview  paid  the  costs,  and  the  girl  has 
been  in  her  proper  school  every  day  since. 
[Applause.]  These  truant  children  are 
usually  of  superior  shrewdness  and  intel- 
ligence; and  of  the  42  in  the  school  at  the 
end  of  term  there  are  only  three  of  whom 
we  do  not  hope  to  make  good  citizens. 
[Photographs  of  the  school  teacher  and 
pupils  were  exhibited.]  They  can  learn 
things  if  they  will,  but  unfortunately 
they  want  to  learn  what  it  is  not  desira- 
ble they  should  know. 

Supt.  Foose :  Suppose  you  cannot  col- 
lect the  fines  and  costs— the  Board  has  to 
guarantee  the  costs — what  then  ? 
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Supt.  Morrow :  We  do  collect  them — 
that  has  cost  us  next  to  nothing.  We 
remit  fines  when  they  pay  costs  and  send 
the  child  to  school. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Supt.  Morrow 
also  gave  the  following  information, 
which  is  condensed  to  save  space :  At 
first  when  the  children  returned  to  their 
proper  school  they  were  called  "bums," 
41  refugees,"  etc.,  but  we  gave  notice  that 
such  behavior  persisted  in  would  be  con- 
sidered incorrigibility,  and  it  stoppped. 
[Laughter.]  Probably  we  miss  some,  but 
not  many ;  when  we  once  get  the  name 
we  catch  them.  There  is  a  disorderly 
class  often  unjustly  referred  to  as  <( frozen 
out "  by  teachers — boys  who  go  to  school 
for  devilment  only,  who  never  learned 
obedience  at  home,  and  don't  mean  to; 
these  get  to  the  truant  school,  and  there 
they  learn  obedience.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  gets  past  the  home  and  the  school 
without  being  taught  to  obey  rightful 
authority  will  be  a  bad  citizen.  We  say, 
obedience  first,  then  books.  [Applause.] 
Formerly  when  there  was  a  fire  the  streets 
and  vacant  lots  swarmed  with  children  ; 
it  is  not  so  now.  We  pass  upon  the 
registry  books,  and  notify  the  officers 
that  their  accounts  must  be  right.  We 
don't  have  1,100  more  children  on  the 
school  rolls  than  on  the  registry  these 
days.  [Applause.]  In  smaller  places, 
where  you  have  not  enough  truants  for  a 
separate  school,  the  teachers  would  ob- 
ject to  having  all  the  "scum"  brought 
into  one  school ;  but  if  you  collect  a  fine 
or  two,  you  will  find  it  straightens  things 
wonderfully ;  the  case  of  the  woman  re- 
ferred to  above  settled  a  mile  of  trouble- 
some river  front.  One  man  declared  he 
would  "  rot  in  jail  "  before  he  would  pay 
— he  tried  it  five  days,  paid  his  fine  and 
costs  and  came  out ;  we  are  always  ready 
to  accept  evidence  of  conversion.  [Laugh- 
ter.] About  those  who  have  no  proper 
clothing,  we  have  a  little  fund  in  each 
ward  raised  by  school  entertainments, 
out  of  which  we  buy  shoes  when  needed, 
and  benevolent  people  help  with  the 
clothes ;  the  Board  pays  none  of  this. 
We  are  not  too  ready  to  excuse — the  plea 
of  sickness  is  investigated,  and  we  judge 
who  are  ' '  reputable  physicians. '  '  Where 
a  mother  has  to  go  out  to  work,  and  the 
service  of  a  larger  child  is  needed  to  take 
care  of  smaller  ones,  we  look  into  it,  and 
excuse  for  part  of  the  time.  We  try  to 
be  reasonable  and  just.     [Applause.] 

Col.  Passmore  :   The  rural  districts  do 


not  have  the  kind  of  cases  we  do  in  cities. 
There  is  hardly  one  pupil  in  ten  thous- 
and in  the  country  who  is  not  willing  to 
come  to  school  to  a  good  teacher.  And  my 
experience  of  many  years  showed  that  the 
truants  were  largely  from  good  families. 
Supt.  Morrow,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
said  the  truant  law  had  added  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  to  the  school  attendance. 
The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

children's  rights. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  which 
Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict,  of  State  College,  read 
as  follows : 

The  thoughts,  feelings  and  purposes  of 
men  are  continually  changing.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  man  the  individual,  but  of 
man  the  race.  Civilization,  ever  on  the  ad- 
vance, brines  new  surroundings,  creates 
new  demands,  and  leads  to  altered  plans, 
purposes  and  desires.  Self  was  the  domi- 
nant motive  power  of  the  primitive  races. 
This  was  necessary  for  the- survival  of  the 
individual.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
world  the  tribes  who  could  not  protect  their 
property,  wives  and  children  perished.  The 
tribe,  the  individual,  was  ever  asserting  the 
law  of  self— my  rights,  my  property,  my  in- 
terests, my  glory.  It  was  ever  mine,  never 
thine.  The  hordes  which  sprang  from  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  threatened 
Greece  and  Eastern  Europe  were  seeking 
their  own  glorification ;  Alexander  in  turn 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  himself,  and 
he  appropriated  all  Asia.  The  swarms  of 
Central  Germany,  the  Huns,  the  Vandals, 
the  Goths,  actuated  by  the  same  principle  of 
self,  went  out  from  home  and  laid  forcible 
hands  upon  whatever  they  desired,  without 
any  regard  for  the  tights  of  others,  recog- 
nizing only  what  to  them  was  the  universal 
law.  that  might  makes  right. 

The  purposes  of  the  world  to-day  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  primitive  races. 
With  them  selfishness  predominated,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  yet  eliminated  from  man's 
nature.  But  a  great  change  has  come. 
The  civilization  of  to-day  does  not  stand 
alone  for  self.  Man  recognizes  his  brother's 
claims  and  even  a  nation  has  waged  war  not 
for  its  own  benefit,  but  for  humanity.  The 
age  is  distinctively  altruistic,  not  egoistic. 
Existing  institutions  attest  this.  Formerly 
the  old,  the  halt,  the  unfortunate  were  ne- 

flected  and  abandoned.  Unpromising  chil- 
ren,  children  that  could  contribute  noth- 
ing, were  exposed  on  the  mountains,  left  to 
die,  with  no  feeling  of  compassion  or  com- 
punction. Now  asylums,  orphanages,  re- 
treats and  homes  are  built  to  give  happiness 
to  those  who  are  simply  consumers,  who 
never  have  or  never  can  add  anything  to  the 
general  good.  To  day  we  are  concerned  not 
only  in  maintaining  our  own  rights,  but  in 
giving  to  others  tneir  due.  Therefore,  in 
keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  hour  and 
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in  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  we  will  discuss  briefly 
the  "  Rights  of  Children." 

In  the  discussion,  however,  we  must  make 
a  distinction  between  rights  and  privileges, 
for  many  believe  that  our  children  have 
now  all  that  belongs  to  them.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  in  writing  upon  this  subject,  says 
she  interviewed  the  man  who  washed  her 
windows.  " Dennis,"  she  said,  "I  am 
writing  an  article  on  the  rights  of  children. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?"  Dennis  car- 
ried his  forefinger  to  his  head  in  search  of 
an  idea,  and,  after  a  moment's  puzzled 
thought,  said,  "  What  do  I  think  about  it, 
mum  ?  Why,  I  think  we'd  ought  to  give 
'em  to  'em.  But  lor,  mum,  if  we  don't, 
they  take  'em,  so  what  is  the  odds?"  She 
next  interviewed  her  French  dressmaker. 
She  put  to  her  the  question  given  to  Dennis. 
44  The  rights  of  the  child,  madame?"  she 
asked,  her  scissors  poised  in  air.  44  Yes, 
the  rights  of  the  child."  44  Is  it  of  the 
American  child,  madame?"  4i  Yes,"  said  I 
nervously,  ,4of  the  American  child." 
44  Mon  Dieu  !  he  has  them  !" 

Here  rights  and  privileges  are  confused. 
A  privilege  may  not  be  a  right  and  a  right 
may  require  the  denial  of  a  privilege.  Also 
much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  we 
take,  how  we  regard  children. 

Israel  Za  tie  will,  the  brilliant  young  Jew 
who  has  lately  delighted  the  literary  world, 

fives  us  various  estimates  of  a  child,  each 
epending  upon  the  interests  of  the  ob- 
server. He  says,  44  A  baby  is  a  joy  to  his 
mother,  an  heir  to  his  father,  a  care  to  his 
nurse,  a  soul  to  the  clergyman  who  baptizes, 
a  new  biological  specimen  to  the  physician, 
a  new  customer  to  the  shopkeeper,  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbors. ' '  And,  he  might 
have  added,  a  problem  to  the  pedagogue. 

We  shall  examine  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child's  development,  and, 
therefore,  let  us  inquire  what  rights  belong 
to  children,  i,  from  parents;  2,  from  teach- 
ers; 3,  from  directors. 
Every  individual  is  concerned  with  two 

great  questions,  namely,  his  rights  and  his 
uties,  what  belongs  to  him  and  what  he 
ought  to  do.  What  belongs  to  him  are  his 
rights;  what  he  ought  to  do,  his  duties. 
With  children,  the  rights  are  many,  the 
duties  few.  The  parent's  duty  is  the 
right  of  the  child.  Parents  frequently 
talk  of  what  a  child  ought  to  do,  and  they 
forzet  their  own  responsibilities.  To  rear 
children  is  no  easy  task.  At  least  two  of 
the  things  mentioned  by  Captain  January 
are  absolutely  necessary.  You  remember 
that  Captain  January  said  to  the  minister 
who  wanted  to  take  from  him  the  little  girl 
given  by  the  storm,  44 1  can't  see  that  there's 
more  than  three  things  needed  to  bring  up 
a  child,  the  Lord's  help,  common  sense  and 
a  cow.  The  last  two  I  have,  and  the  first  is 
likely  to  be  around  when  a  man  asks  for  it." 
The  children  are  to  be  pitied  whose  parents  do 
not  have  the  Lord's  help  and  common  sense. 


The  child  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  en- 
vironments into  which  he  is  born,  and  cer- 
tain it  is  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his 
existence  may  be  made  as  pleasant  as  it  c^n 
be,  and  his  environment  as  far  as  is  possible 
conducive  to  his  highest  development. 

The  child  has  the  right  to  have  bestowed 
upon  him  a  name  of  which  he  will  not  be 
ashamed.  The  little  one  at  the  baptismal 
font,  like  the  beggar,  has  no  choice.  He 
must  take  whatever  is  given,  be  it  Jerusha, 
Ichabod,  Jeremiah  or  Melanchthon— be  it 
long,  or  be  it  short,  be  it  one  or  be  it  many. 
One  little  fellow  told  me  with  lisping 
tongue  that  his  name  was  Woodford  Hora- 
tio Buckley  Knapp,  and  his  father  wanted 
to  call  him  Nelson,  too,  but  he  thought  it  a 
little  too  much.  One  woman  has  gone 
through  life  with  Abrianna  Arabella  Ring- 
rose  Bentley  Poflf,  yet  she  survived,  not  be- 
cause of  her  name,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Not 
seldom  from  caprice,  or  even  indifference, 
or  perhaps  from  a  wish  to  perpetuate  a  fam- 
ily name,  a  father  inflicts  a  mortification 
upon  his  child  which  clings  to  him  through 
life. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  proper  food. 
There  is  no  question  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  diet.  Food  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  educational  and  moral  life 
of  the  child.  It  is  no  longer  thought  that 
education  and  morality  depend  simply  upon 
the  condition  of  an  immaterial  entity.  Ed- 
ucation and  morality  depend  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  muscles,  the  blood,  the  brain,  and 
the  nerves.  Willfulness,  nervousness  and 
crime  often  have  their  origin  in  the  stom- 
ach. Professor  O'Shea  has  said  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  nervousness  of  children 
and  their  mental  weakness  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  proper  nerve  supply  in  their  food. 
The  parent  who  does  not  study  the  child's 
nervous  organization  and  supply  him,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  nutritious  food  com- 
mits a  crime  against  his  child  and  against 
humanity. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  punctual  attend- 
ance at  all  sessions  of  the  school  where  he  is 
registered.  One  principal  writes  that  more 
of  her  time  is  consumed  in  instructing  par- 
ents on  the  rights  of  their  children  in  re- 
spect to  attendance  than  in  lecturing  the 
truants  on  their  duties  to  the  school.  Even 
with  the  law  to  support  us,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  parents  from  keeping  chil- 
dren out  of  school  to  run  errands,  *4  tend  the 
baby,"  aid  the  mother,  and  not  infrequently 
do  we  find  that  a  boy  loses  a  quarter  of  a 
day  of  school  just  to  buy  a  penny's  worth 
of  yeast.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
poverty  stricken  homes,  or  in  ignorant  fam- 
ilies, but  the  better  classes  of  people  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  the  child  in  the 
same  way. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  the  sympathy 
and  the  interest  of  his  parent  in  his  school 
work.  Oftentimes  the  parent  is  found  un- 
able to  tell  the  grade  in  which  his  child  is 
registered,  or  perhaps  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
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subjects  of  study  daily  pursued.  The  par- 
ents are  too  busy  and  too  indifferent  to 
heed  the  child's  studies.  The  following  in- 
stances are  common  enough :  A  child  goes 
home  proud  and  happy,  bearing  with  him 
some  product  of  his  hand  and  brain.  He 
expects  appreciation ;  he  deserves  praise  for 
his  good  work.  He  is  told, "  Go  away,  I  am 
busy,"  "Don't  bother  me;' '  "What  trash 
have  you  there  now?"  Or,  maybe,  the  im- 
perfections only  are  noted  and  the  honest 
pride  of  the  child's  heart  becomes  the  occa- 
sion for  banter  and  ridicule,  and  perhaps 
the  priceless  treasure  is  consigned  to  the 
flames  because  the  mother  "  could  not  have 
such  truck  around."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
such  children  lose  interest  ?  tnat  school  be- 
comes a  drudgery  ?  that  the  street  and 
the  by-way  become  their  rendezvous? — 
and  this  at  a  time  when  they  most  need 
parental  sympathy,  kindly  warning  and  a 
helping  hand. 

Again,  the  child  is  entitled  to  moral  train- 
ing from  the  parents.  In  this  age  of  statis- 
tics we  hear  much  of  the  immoral  tendencies 
of  the  public  schools.  The  prison  records, 
the  reformatories,  are  closely  scanned  to  find 
how  many  of  their  inmates  have  been  public 
school  children.  The  results  ard  cited  as 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  moral  training  at 
school.  But  is  the  fault  always  in  the 
schools  ?  Many  reputable  and  moral  parents 
commit  the  secular  education  of  their 
chidren  to  the  day  teachers,  and  their  moral 
training  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  wash 
their  hands  of  all  further  responsibility.  A 
little  later  they  are  surprised  to  find  that 
they  are  rearing  a  set  of  Arabs  and  denounce 
the  schools  as  "ungodly."  This  is  the 
common  but  false  view.  The  responsibility 
cannot  be  shifted.  Parents  often  abandon 
their  children  to  improper  associations. 
They  do  not  know  and  seemingly  do  not 
care  where  they  are ;  they  are  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  this  important  matter.  The  boy  soon 
learns  that  unrestricted  license  is  his,  pro- 
vided a  proper  behavior  is  maintained  in  the 
presence  of  father  and  mother.  He  imbibes 
the  slang,  filth  and  profanity  of  the  street, 
the  elements  of  the  tough,  the  bully,  the 
rowdy ;  and  then  with  soul  filled  with  deceit 
and  hypocrisy  palms  himself  off  at  home  as 
the  goody-goody  boy—for  this  he  knows  is 
expected.  The  father,  instead  of  ingratiat- 
ing himself  into  the  boy's  nature  and  the 
boy's  confidence,  associating  himself  with 
his  boy's  companions  and  knowing  some- 
thing of  their  tendencies,  thus  enabling  him 
to  shield  his  boy  from  the  wrong,  to  gufde 
him  to  the  right,  to  cultivate  in  him  a  desire 
for  good,  is  satisfied  with  appearances  and 
leaves  him  to  pursue  a  downward  course. 
As  Julian  Hawthorne  says,  "  The  first  thing 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  public  school  children  who  go  wrong  are 
not  to  be  charged  against  our  public 
schools,  but  against  parental  neglect 
and  abandonment."  No  ultra- home  influ- 
ences, no  business,  no  cares  can  relieve  the 


parent  of  this  one  plain  imperative  duty,  that 
of  personally  attending  to  the  moral  train- 
ing of  his  child.  We  agree  with  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard,  "  that  in  the  home  every  child  has  the 
divine  right:  First,  to  health  ;  second,  to 
reasonable  comfort ;  third,  to  discipline  that 
will  teach  self-restraint  and  the  rights  of 
others — especially  does  it  need  to  be  taught 
respectful  consideration  for  father  and 
mother  and  aged  grand-parents  ;  fourth,  to 
religious  instruction  and  that  refinement  of 
thought  which  will  give  refinement  of 
manners  and  morals  ;  fifth,  to  seculareduca- 
tion  and  every  wise  aid  to  progress  in  the 
line  of  life  preferred  or  thrust  upon  it." 

II.  What  rights  belong  to  Children  from 
Teachers? 

The  child  has  the  right  to  be  understood 
by  his  teacher  and  to  be  dealt  with  from  the 
standpoint  of  childhood.  As  a  man  it  will 
be  his  duty  to  make  the  world  understand 
him,  but  now  it  is  his  right  to  be  understood. 
The  teacher  should  take  into  account  his 
physical  weaknesses,  his  environments,  his 
motives,  purposes  and  aspirations ;  hence 
comes  the  necessity  for  sympathetic, 
intelligent  observation  of  children. 

The  study  of  children  reveals  traits  and 
characteristics  never  suspected.  It  explodes 
the  theory  that  all  must  be  treated  alike. 
Children  act  differently  even  when  circum- 
stances seem  to  be  the  same.  I  have  read 
that  girls  when  jilted  reveal  their  national- 
ity; that  a  Sprnish  maiden  will  hire  an 
assassin  to  do  away  with  her  faithless  lover  ; 
the  Italian  will  herself  use  the  stiletto  ;  the 
German  will  weep  and  pine  away;  the  Irish 
girl  will  give  her  quondam  lover  *  'a  piece  of 
her  mind;"  the  Frenchwoman  will  snap  her 
fingers  and  say  that  "just  as  good  a  fish 
remains  in  the  sea  as  ever  was  caught;" 
and  the  American  woman  will  sue  for  dam- 
ages. 

Children  as  well  as  maidens  differ,  and 
because  of  this  difference  in  motives,  in 
physical  make-up,  in  mental  ability,  in 
power  of  self-control,  they  have  the  right  to 
be  understood,  and  a  right  to  individual 
treatment.  Not  to  have  this,  means  to 
some  pupils  the  weakening  of  character,  to 
others  the  hardening  of  character — to  many 
the  monotony  of  character  on  a  level  much 
below  their  possibilities.  We  are  not  at 
this  time  advocating  that  technical  form  of 
child- study  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  but  rather  advocating  an  observation 
of  children  in  the  teacher's  own  earnest 
way,  a  study  that  will  give  a  warmer  inter- 
est in  childhood  and  an  understanding  of 
children's  natures,  that  every  right  which 
belongs  to  them  may  be  given. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  feel  that  the 
teacher  has  faith  in  him.  We  know  a 
teacher,  who,  if  a  child  is  troublesome,  lets 
him  know  that  she  thinks  him  so;  if  he  is 
stupid,  she  loses  patience  and  allows  him  to 
see  that  she  regards  him  as  not  having 
ability  to  do  the  work;  if  the  child  is  a 
foreigner  and  slow  in  understanding,  she  is 
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discouraged  and  permits  the  pupil  to  see  it 
— he  imbibes  her  lack  of  faith  and  thinks  he 
can  do  nothing.  We  know  another  teacher 
who  takes  the  same  children  and  through 
her  own  infectious,  cheerful  faith  in  their 
ability  to  do  and  to  be,  they  develop  into 
different  beings— good  children  and  hard 
workers. 

The  child  has  the  right  to  a  pleasing 
personal  appearance  on  the  part  of  his 
teacher,  cleanliness  of  person,  neatness  of 
dress,  pleasing  effects  in  color,  and  a  some- 
thing-which  will  stand  to  the  child  for  per- 
sonal beauty,  even  though  actual  beauty  of 
form  and  feature  be  absent. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  the  atmosphere  of 
a  cheerful  spirit,  a  sympathetic  voice  and  a 
kindly  eye.  The  sight  of  a  gloomy  counte- 
nance acts  very  unfavorably  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  consequently  upon  the  mental 
and  moral  development  of  children.  A 
sympathetic  voice  is  a  great  power  for  good. 
It  is  restful  and  inspiring.  The  kindly  eve 
that  can  see  through  the  motives  of  people, 
that  can  approve  or  reprove,  that  can  en- 
courage or  check,  that  can  command  if  need 
be,  is  the  divine  right  of  every  child,  and 
the  teacher  who  does  not  have  it  has  no 
right  to  attempt  to  teach,  even  though,  to 
use  the  words  of  Supt.  Greenwood,  "the 
eye  protrudes  from  a  brain  that  weighs 
eighty  ounces. " 

Again,  the  child  has  the  right  to  the 
proper  development  of  his  emotions  by  his 
teacher.  The  emotions  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the 
child.  As  the  child  loves  and  hopes  and 
fears,  as  he  has  contentment,  pride  and 
sympathy,  as  he  feels  the  emotions  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  of  beauty  and  sublim- 
ity, of  right  and  wrong,  so  is  he.  It  is  the 
heart  and  not  the  head  that  reveals  the  man. 
Aaron  Burr  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect. 
He  led  his  party  in  politics,  in  the  Senate 
at  Washington,  and  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  his  daring  and  des- 
perate thirst  for  glory  revealed  the  man. 
The  American  forces  were  never  led  by  a 
more  brilliant  general  than  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, but  how  little  does  the  world  measure 
him  by  his  generalship!  While  Quebec, 
Ticonderoga  and  Bemis  Heights  might  have 
rendered  his  name  immortal,  jealousy, 
hatred  and  revenge— the  passions  of  his 
heart— made  him  the  execrable  traitor,  the 
outcast  of  mankind.  We  admire  the  intel- 
lect of  Bacon,  but  we  despise  the  man. 
Lord  Jeffreys  knew  enough  to  rule  the 
world,  but  the  baseness  of  his  heart  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  "  pilloried  in  the  face 
of  the  world  and  his  memory  to  be  gibbeted 
before  mankind."  It  is  not  the  statesman- 
like qualities,  nor  the  generalship,  nor  the 
culture,  that  reveals  Washington  to  us,  but 
it  is  his  sweetness,  his  gentleness,  his  com- 
passion, his  love— qualities  of  the  heart  that 
forever  enshrine  him  in  our  affections  as  his 
intellect,  brilliant  as  it  may  have  been, 
could  never  have  done;  Lincoln  lives  to-day, 


not  because  he  could  write  the  immortal 
address  delivered  upon  these  sacred  grounds, 
but  because  he  felt  that  it  was  for  him,  the 
living,  to  be  forever  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  mankind.  Since  the  emotions  play  so 
important  a  part  in  man's  life,  it  is  the 
sacred  right  of  the  child  to  have  them  prop- 
erly developed. 

The  child  has  the  right  to  the  opportunity 
for  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature. 
The  taste  for  good  reading  must  be  formed 
early,  or  it  is  never  acquired.  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer  says,  "  We  must  come  to  the 
heart  of  the  best  literature,  and  bring  our 

Impils  to  it.  At  fourteen  years  it  is  too 
ate."  The  child  cannot  of  itself  know  the 
power  of  books  nor  the  wealth  of  materials. 
They  furnish  for  high  ideals.  "The  child 
that  reads,"  writes  a  Pennsylvania  teacher, 
41  is  intellectually  free.  Unhappy  is  the 
child  who  does  not  love  books,  and  unhappy 
is  the  teacher  who  fails  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  a  child  the  power  that  lurks  in  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  a  library."  We  are 
told  that  "while  Lincoln  lived,  men  won- 
dered that  such  a  man  could  have  come  from 
such  beginnings;  such  breadth  of  under- 
standing, such  loftiness  of  purpose,  such 
singleness  of  aim,  such  rectitude,  such  ten- 
derness, such  patience,  such  charity." 
They  seem  effect  without  a  cause.  "But 
when,  in  after  years,  men  learned  that  the 
companions  of  his  youth  had  not  been  only 
the  rough  associates  of  frontier  life,  but  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare,  they 
wondered  no  longer.  He  had  been  walking 
with  the  world's  worthies,  and  they  had 
made  him  great." 

The  child  has  the  right  to  the  best  in  lit- 
erature, history  and  art,  and  to  that  which 
is  suited  to  his  expanding  mind.  Silly 
stories  and  poor  pictures  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  best. 

Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  does  not  leave  us 
in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  story, 
"Uncle  Sol."  Uncle  Sol  was  the  pupil  of 
his  grand  daughter.  After  toiling  for 
weeks  to  get  an  insight  into  education  he 
makes  a  discovery.  "In  a  few  days," 
writes  the  novelist,  "  he  knew  not  only  cats 
at  sight,  but  bats  and  rats,  even  when 
Louizy-how  covered  the  pictures  over  with 
her  hand,  which  was  a  very  important  test. 
But  when  he  had  learned  these  three  words 
and  several  smaller  ones,  such  as  o-n  on, 
u-p  up,  he  began  to  complain  a  little. 
'Why,  Louizy-how,  baby,'  he  said,  one 
evening,  as  he  took  up  his  spectacles  and 
began  wiping  them  slowly,  'when  is  we 
gwine  to  study  about  some  other  sort  o' 
creation  ?  Looks  to  me  like  de  ups  an' 
downs  o'  cats,  an'  bats,  an'  rats  is  mighty 
po'  readin'  for  a  Christian — dat  is,  to  keep  on 
wid  it.  An'  dat  readin'  lesson  I  heerd  you 
read  about— "  de  pup  bit  de  cow  on  de 
lip" — I  wouldn't  read  it  no  mo',  baby.  I 
never  knowed  no  little  puppy  to  do  such  a 
thing;  an'  even  ef  dis  heah  book-pup  done 
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it,  I  no  doubt  de  cow  she  pestered  him  into 
it.  But  seems  to  me  dat's  a  mighty  po' 
sort  o'  puppy  to  pick  out  to  put  in  a  book, 
when  dey  is  so  many  cunnin'  ones  roun'  dis 
plantation  wid  manners  an1  sense.  But  fur 
de  cats,  an'  rats,  of  co'se  I  aint  got  nothin' 
agin  'em  in  dey  places;  but  I'm  tired  of 
'em.'  " 

If  children  had  the  power  of  expression, 
would  they  not,  like  Uncle  Sol,  declare 
against  the  senseless  putting  together  of 
words  which  have  no  interest,  no  revelation 
that  leads  to  something  beyond,  that  stim- 
ulates curiosity  to  walk  further  in  the  stub- 
bly path  of  knowledge  ?  We  should  guard 
against  the  selection  of  dramatic  stories, 
where  there  is  a  useless  intrusion  of  bad 
manners,  of  revenge,  even  though  the  actors 
be  animals;  for  the  great  power  of  literature 
lies  not  in  the  negative,  but  in  the  positive; 
not  in  warning  against  evil,  but  in  stimu- 
lating towards  the  good.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  child  to  have  silly  stories  and  poor  pic- 
tures done  away  with.  They  are  opposed  to 
his  proper  development.  Present  the  good 
and  true  in  as  beautiful  a  form  as  possible, 
in  order  to  create  right  standards,  worthy 
ideals,  and  an  intellectual  appreciation  of 
world-wide  truth. 

III.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  the  few 
remaining  minutes  to  the  director's  side  of 
this  subject,  for  children  have  rights  even 
at  their  hands.  Children  have  the  right  to 
attractive,  artistic  and  comfortable  school 
rooms.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  even 
the  poorest — rooms  that  are  not  overcrowded 
and  where  there  are  not  top  many  children 
for  one  teacher.  We  have  seen  teachers 
struggling  with  60,  75,  yea  90.  If  a  teacher 
were  with  his  pupils  six  hours  daily,  he 
could  give  on  an  average  only  six  minutes 
daily  to  each  of  60  children.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne again  speaks  very  forcibly  upon 
over-crowded  rooms — when  he  says,  "It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  man  or 
woman,  no  matter  how  well  equipped  should 

five  personal  attention  to  each  one  of  some 
undreds  of  children,  or  apportion  to  each 
just  the  degree  and  kind  of  instruction  that 
each  needs,  or  do  anything  except  regard 
the  individuals  in  the  mass,  and  impart  to 
them,  in  conventional  formulas,  such  infor- 
mation and  guidance  as  the  average  child  is 
supposed  to  require.  The  *  average  child ' 
like  the  average  man  or  woman,  is  difficult 
to  find,  but  we  are  forced  from  necessity 
to  assume  its  existence."  Over-crowded 
rooms  deprive  the  children  of  pure  air,  force 
them  to  sit  for  hours  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taminated with  the  breath  of  many,  and  the 
exhalations  from  their  bodies.  Oftentimes 
the  only  means  of  purification  is  the  open 
window  with  its  dangerous  drafts. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  skilled  teachers. 
Children  in  the  country  districts  are  the 
greatest  sufferers;  children  of  all  ages  and 
degrees  of  advancement  are  found  in  one 
building,  under  one  teacher.  No  teacher 
can  be  skilled  in  primary,  intermediate  and 


advanced  work.  A  college  professor  might 
and  probably  would  make  a  failure  in  the 
high  school ;  the  successful  high  school 
teacher  would  not  meet  with  like  success  in 
a  primary  grade.  The  Percberon  makes  an 
excellent  draft  horse,  but  is  of  little  account 
as  a  road  hoise.  An  excellent  farm  horse 
would  be  distanced  upon  the  race  track.  But 
the  country  director  huddles  all  grades  under 
one  teacher,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  permissive  law  which  allows  the  trans- 
portation of  childreu  to  centres  of  population 
where  they  can  be  properly  classified  and 
supplied  with  teachers  gifted  by  nature  and 
properly  trained  for  the  kind  of  work  re- 
quired. 

A  child  has  the  right  to  expect  from  the 
director  an  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  his  ideas  and  feelings  in  all  possible 
modes  —  by  drawing,  writing,  modeling, 
music  and  physical  culture.  In  no  other 
way  can  children  obtain  the  appropriate 
amount  of  motor  activity  upon  which  depend 
the  developenient  of  brain  areas,  with  their 
consequent  mental  effects. 

The  subject  of  children's  rights  involves 
the  entire  problem  of  rearing  and  educating 
them.  It  includes  the  home  and  the  schools. 
Teachers,  parents  and  directors  should  con- 
spire to  bring  about  as  harmonious  and  as 
complete  a  development  of  the  child  as  is 
possible.  This  should  be  done  for  the  child's 
good,  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
tor  the  good  of  the  nation.  They  are 
charged  with  a  sacred  trust  and  will  be  held 
responsible  by  God  and  man.  This  respon- 
sibility can  be  fully  discharged  only  when 
they  realize  the  sacredness  of  childhood,  the 
sacredness  as  felt  by  Him  who  placed  a  child 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  said,  "For  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  said  :  I  wish  to 
offer  for  insertion  in  our  minutes  a  brief 
reference  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Martin 
Gantz,  who  recently  died  at  New  Castle. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  remember  in  this  way  those 
who  passed  over  to  the  silent  majority, 
and  perhaps  we  might  fitly  return  to  its 
observance.    The  paper  is  as  follows : 

Martin  Gantz,  a  former  member  and  offi- 
cer of  this  Association,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  county,  June  19, 
1899,  at  the  advanced  age  of  75  years. 
Almost  50  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  the 
work  of  education  as  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent in  that  city.  He  was  graduated  in 
the  Class  of  1849  at  Washington  College 
(now  Washington  and  Jefferson),  and  was 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  was  one 
of  the  active  participants  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association.  He  attended 
its  earliest  meetings,  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  building  up  a  system  of  public 
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schools,  and  was  devoted  to  his  profession 
as  a  teacher.  He  exemplified  in  his  life  the 
characteristics  of  a  Christian.  He  was  an 
iastructor  of  two  generations.  He  incul- 
cated in  his  pupils  a  love  for  the  right,  and 
taught  them  by  precept  and  example  lessons 
which  will  continue  to  make  an  impress  for 
good  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
former  pupils  and  associates  for  many  years 
to  come.  His  personality  was  strong  and 
original.  Such  a  man,  such  a  teacher,  such 
a  friend,  will  be  greatly  missed.  We  note 
with  sorrow  his  death.  We  extend  to  his 
bereaved  family  and  friends  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  the  loss  which  they  have  sus- 
tained. We  rejoice  in  the  good  work  he  did 
for  the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  manly, 
Christian  example  and  the  consecrated  life 
which  he  lived,  for  his  constant  devotion  to 
principle.  We  desire  to  place  on  record  this 
testimonial  to  his  work,  to  his  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  his  fidelity  to 
all  the  principles  of  truth  and  conviction  of 
duty. 

Dr.  Jeffers:  I  hope  that  this  will  be  done. 
I  knew  this  man  for  years  as  an  earnest 
worker  and  many  of  his  pupils  can  speak 
for  his  faithfulness.  He  brought  the 
wealth  of  college  scholarship  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  common  school.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  profound 
wisdom.  Unknown  outside  his  own 
circle,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  daily 
work,  and  gave  his  all  to  his  pupils. 
None  do  grander  work,  yet  more  easily 
forgotten,  than  such  teachers.  It  is  a 
good  suggestion  to  make  such  a  minute 
of  the  memory  of  a  good  man  when  he  is 
called  home. 

Col.  Passmore  :  I  knew  Mr.  Gantz  as 
one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  not  a  word  more  has 
been  said  than  he  deserved.  He  was  an 
unassuming  man  who  did  a  world  of  good. 

The  minute  was  unanimously  adopted. 

GREETINGS. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Adams  county 
sent  greeting  to  the  Association,  to  which 
the  Secretary  was  requested  to  respond. 

WICKERSHAM  LIBRARY. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Wickersham  Memorial  Library  reported 
as  follows  : 

Cash  from  last  year  and  interest  to  date.  $331  02 
Bills  for  books  added  during  year  ...       20  16 

Balance  in  bank £310  86 

The  report  was  adopted.  The  term  of 
Supt.  John  Morrow  expiring  at  this  ses- 
sion, he  was  unanimously  reelected  for 
five  years. 


auditors'  report. 

Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith  reported  that  the 
auditing  committee  had  examined  the 
Treasurer's  account  for  last  year  and 
found  it  correct.  (It  was  printed  in 
detail  in  last  year's  proceedings — see 
August  Journal,  1898.) 

On  motion  of  Col.  Passmore,  Messrs. 
Henry  Houck,  Richard  Darlington  and 
George  M.  Philips  were  appointed  to 
present  to  this  convention  a  memorial  of 
State  Supt.  Hickok. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to 
7:45  this  evening. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THIS  session  was  designated  on  the 
programme   as    "An    Educational 
Rally/'  and  the  first  address  was  made  by 

dr.  d.  j.  waller, 

who  considered  the  question :  "  Can  a 
Better  Attitude  of  the  People  of  Penn- 
sylvania Toward  Education  Be  Secured, 
and  How?"  We  have  been  told  that 
our  composition  as  a  people  is  hetero- 
geneous, and  it  follows  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  system  that  will 
satisfy  all ;  yet  we  have  perhaps  the  one 
best  adapted  to  our  needs — democratic, 
preserving  the  greatest  amount  of  local 
control,  each  community  selecting  its 
own  school  officers,  subject  to  no  outside 
interference.  Thus  the  character  of  the 
community  conditions  and  limits  that  of 
the  schools ;  and  the  only  way  to  affect 
the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is  by 
reaching  the  people  who  control  it.  Our 
development  under  this  system  is  known 
to  all ;  we  are  making  excellent  build- 
ings, we  have  just  added  another  month 
to  the  term,  and  the  free  text-books  are 
equivalent  to  another  month ;  the  school 
library  and  the  kindergarten  are  coming  ; 
the  graded  school  reaches  out  everywhere 
and  we  see  the  rural  high  school  in  the 
near  future.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
comparatively  a  short  time,  and  would 
indicate  that  our  people  are  awake  and 
that  their  ideals  are  right.  But  with  all 
gratitude  for  past  advancement  and  the 
hopeful  signs  for  the  future,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  some  other  facts.  In  too 
many  districts  the  term  is  down  to  the 
minimum,  and  salaries  are  so  low  that  we 
are  told  it  costs  less  for  a  teacher  than  to 
keep  a  pauper  in  the  almshouse.  Then 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  let  the 
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State  supply  the  means  to  keep  up  the 
schools,  and  reduce  local  taxation.  And 
it  was  not  the  representatives  from  these 
short-term  rural  districts  who  voted  to 
extend  the  term.  All  this  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  indications  first  mentioned, 
and  would  make  it  seem  doubtful 
whether  all  our  people  are  really  at 
bottom  in  favor  of  improved  education. 
It  is  important  then  to  consider  what  our 
ideals  of  education  should  be,  and  how 
to  spread  them  among  the  people.  What 
shall  our  ideal  be?  Well,  at  least  we 
should  try  to  teach  our  people  that  the 
education  of  our  children  is  as  important 
and  worth  as  much  as  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  There  are  many  who  will 
spend  more  to  prepare  a  horse  for  a  race 
than  to  equip  a  child  for  the  race  of  life. 
In  the  one  case  people  recognize  that  the 
value  of  the  product  is  in  proportion  to 
the  labor  and  money  spent  upon  it ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  same 
rule  should  apply  to  the  highest  product, 
humanity.  If  all  would  feel  that  the 
child  is  worth  all  that  we  can  put  into 
his  education,  or  even  that  he  is  worth 
far  more  with  education  than  without, 
the  attitude  of  the  community  toward 
the  school  would  change  for  the  better. 
As  we  have  not  risen  to  the  level  we  must 
reach  if  ideal  conditions  are  ever  to  be 
realized,  how  shall  we  get  there  ?  Here 
the  school  library  comes  in  as  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs,  because  the  ideal  in 
literature — biography,  history,  poetry — 
is  carried  by  the  children  into  the  homes, 
to  refine  and  elevate  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people.  Welcome  it,  teachers,  in  all 
its  forms — the  library  provides  the 
material  for  carrying  out  your  ideas. 
The  church  perhaps  might  exercise  a 
greater  influeuce  than  any  other  educa- 
tional force,  if  all  well-disposed  people 
could  be  brought  to  realize  that  all  our 
powers  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  to 
develop  them  is  our  obligation  to  Him 
who  created  and  Him  who  redeemed  us. 
But  as  it  is  we  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  school,  which  reaches  all  the 
people  through  their  children.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  realize  the  far-reaching 
character  of  our  work.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  an  occurrence  on  the  neighboring 
ridge.  Before  slave-holding  became  un- 
lawful in  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Agnew 
needed  a  fence  on  his  farm,  and  dug  a 
trench  br^ad  at  bottom,  laying  in  a  stone 
wall  with  binders,  substantial  and  endur- 
ing; the  work  was  done  by  slave- labor, 


under  his  supervision.  In  1863  ^e  *"gk 
tide  of  rebellion  broke  against  that  very 
stone  wall,  at  the  place  called  the  Bloody' 
Angle,  which  you  all  have  visited  or 
will  before  leaving  Gettysburg.  It  was 
one  of  the  revenges  of  history  that  the 
wall  built  by  slave  labor  provided  the 
defence  that  secured  liberty  for  the 
children  of  bondage.  [Applause.]  As 
little  as  those  builders  knew  for  what 
they  were  laying  that  wall,  do  teachers 
know  the  outcome  of  their  building — 
how  long  it  shall  endure,  what  purpose 
it  may  serve ;  [applause]  but  we  may  be 
encouraged  by  this  fragment  of  history 
to  do  our  work  thoroughly,  not  only  for 
the  individual  pupil,  but  in  elevating  the 
ideals  of  the  people  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes real  education.  So  we  will  grow 
toward  a  sentiment  that  will  demand  for 
the  children  of  the  remotest  district 
advantages  equal  to  those  of  the  proudest 
cities  of  our  commonwealth.  And  may 
God  speed  the  day  !    [Applause.] 

MISS  LYDIA  KIRBY, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Philadelphia,  said  she  had  been  asked  to 
take  "A  View  Ahead,"  which  was  a 
large  field.  With  all  our  drawbacks,  we 
are  making  some  advances,  even  though 
the  motive  underlying  .them  be  not  al- 
ways the  highest.  School  buildings  and 
equipment  are  improved,  school-life  is 
lengthened,  preparation  for  teaching  is 
more  thorough,  better  text-books  are 
made  in  response  to  demand  created  by 
teachers.  This  is  not  only  true  of  cities, 
but  is  working  out  into  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  must  soon  become  general. 
More  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
schools  by  the  public,  and  the  question 
is  no  longer  only  what  does  he  know  ? 
but  what  can  he  do  with  it?  We  are 
asked  what  we  are  doing  for  mankind — 
does  our  work  make  better  men  and 
women  ?  if  not,  we  must  change  our 
methods.  The  importance  of  physical 
health  is  being  recognized;  voice  culture 
is  given  a  place;  school  decoration  ap- 
peals to  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  Teach- 
ing of  morals  is  demanding  its  rightful 
place  as  a  specific  branch  of  education. 
Honesty  and  truthfulness  are  more  im- 
portant than  geography  and  arithmetic. 
We  are  getting  rid  of  much  that  was  not 
practical  or  reasonable  in  the  old  books — 
much  in  which  there  was  no  culture  or 
intellectual  value;  technical  grammar  is 
being    crowded    into    the    high    school 
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where  it  belongs,  and  the  drudgery  of 
parsing  is  minimized.  By  elimination, 
introduction  and  substitution,  we  are  get- 
ting the  school  into  relation  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  world,  that  the  people 
may  see,  and  seeing  may  understand,  and 
understanding  may  justly  value  what  is 
being  done  for  their  children.  The 
teacher  should  stand  among  the  best 
class  of  politicians — should  meet  the  peo- 
ple and  know  them  personally;  then 
when  advanced  thought  is  offered  they 
will  accept  it.  The  best  of  everything,  is 
the  heritage  of  the  child,  and  you  are  to 
see  that  he  gets  it.  If  you  do  this  work, 
you  will  have  your  reward  within  your- 
self, in  the  consciousness  that  you  are  a 
co-worker  with  God  and  His  angels.  Is 
it  not  worth  while  ? 

DR.   B.   T.  JEFFKRS 

told  of  some  things  he  would  like  to  see, 
speaking  not  as  a  prophet,  not  even  of 
what  he  dared  to  say  he  hoped  for,  but 
simply  what  he  wished  might  be  in  the 
future.  One  thing,  he  wished  there  were 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  college  men, 
not  only  in  the  learned  professions,  but 
everywhere,  behind  the  plow,  in  country 
homes,  so  thickly  sown  that  they  would 
get  into  the  country  boards  of  directors. 
Why  should  there  not  be  more  ?  It  has 
been  proven  to  all  who  will  read  that 
wages  rise  and  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  college  men,  and  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  college  education  has  several 
hundred  per  cent,  better  chance  for  suc- 
cess in  life — yet  people  cannot  or  will  not 
see  its  importance.  To  be  sure,  on  all 
sides  you  are  offered  what  pretends  to  be 
"just  as  good  as  a  college  course,  for  less 
time  and  less  money,1'  but  there  is  noth- 
ing as  good,  no  matter  what  one  intends 
to  do  or  be.  Next,  he  wished  the  colleges 
of  Pennsylvania  would  raise  the  standard 
for  admission.  There  is  a  woman's 
college  here  whose  requirement  is  higher 
than  any  other  college  in  the  State,  and 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
very  movement  to  do  this  would 
strengthen  our  colleges,  and  men  would 
no  longer  proudly  display  their  degrees 
from  outside  colleges.  You  cannot  do 
this  by  law,  nor  wait  for  evolution — 
nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  was  ever 
made  that  way.  Help  must  come,  like 
the  baptism  of  John,  from  above ;  when 
the  men  and  women  who  know  come  to- 
gether and  decide  what  a  college  course 
hall  be,  so  it  will  be,  and  we  will  fit  our- 


selves to  it  all  the  way  down.  He  wished 
all  the  professional  schools  would  refuse 
to  admit  any  one  to  study  for  the  profes- 
sions without  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  in 
this  direction  we  are  making  progress. 
In  this  he  would  include  the  Normal 
schools,  as  well  as  those  of  law,  medi- 
cine and  theology;  then  we  should  have 
teachers  making  the  profession  their  life- 
work.  Then  he  would  wish  to  reduce 
the  college  course  to  three  years,  includ- 
ing only  culture  study,  leaving  all  pro- 
fessional work  to  professional  schools. 
Then  he  would  have  high  schools  and 
academies  whose  graduates  could  step 
into  the  freshman  class  either  by  exami- 
nation or  certificate.  But  he  would  not 
have  a  $150,000  high  school  building 
with  an  $800  principal.  Below  the  high 
school  he  would  substitute  intension  lor 
extension,  leaving  out  much  that  is  now 
insisted  on,  not  touching  history  till  the 
senior  high  school  year.  He  would  give 
just  enough  arithmetic  to  pass  on  to  the 
understanding  of  the  operations  in  the 
higher  branches.  Thus  the  pupil  would 
get  at  each  step  just  enough  to  whet  the 
appetite  for  more.  Roosevelt  says,  "  we 
could  better  afford  to  lose  all  our  million- 
aires than  half  our  college  men,"  and 
that  is  probably  true,  though  there  are 
good  millionaires,  too,  and  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  rich  but  respectable 
parents  [laughter].  He  wished  he  might 
see  the  time  when  not  one  dollar  was  ap- 
propriated from  the  treasury  to  any  but 
common  schools,  and  even  that  abolished 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  less  we  have  to 
do  with  legislation  the  better.  When  we 
all  hope,  and  work,  and  talk,  and  pray, 
and  pay  for  education,  then  will  we  have 
life  and  warmth  to  melt  the  mountains  of 
ice  between  us,  and  together  build  up  a 
grand  system  of  schools.  But  while 
we  wait  for  these  things,  clumsy  and 
unprepared  as  we  are,  all  kinds  of  im- 
mortals are  committed  to  our  charge  to 
be  helped  on  their  way — and  how  are  we 
to  do  it  ?  At  all  events,  we  will  not  do  it 
by  treating  pupils  as  "  criminals,"  as 
one  writer  proposes.  We  must  come  to 
them  in  the  spirit  of  love,  that  sees,  and 
emphasizes,  and  hopes  for  the  best,  even 
in  the  needed  chastisement— «<>/  punish- 
ment. The  spirit  within  you  will  deter- 
mine the  results;  if  you  have  the  spirit  of 
the  Master,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  good  and 
suppress  the  evil.  The  true  teacher's 
eye  looks  into  the  soul;  his  large-hearted- 
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ness  finds  way  through  his  eye,  hand  and 
voice,  and  moulds  the  character  after  his 
own.  Such  must  be  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury teacher,  if  our  children  are  to  be 
worthy  twentieth  century  citizens. 

THB  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made 
their  report  through  Prof.  Shimmell,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittees, under  the  efficient  direction  of  Prof. 
J.  Dorsey  Hunter,  in  behalf  of  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation during  their  stay  in  Gettysburg,  and 
that  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  the 
use  of  their  beautiful  buildings. 

Resolved,  That  the  Round  Table  Confer- 
ences, as  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises,  have 
proven  very  successful,  and  that  they  be- 
come a  permanent  feature  of  the  programme, 
but  that  they  be  fewer  in  number. 

Resolved,  That,  while  there  has  been  great 
progress  made  in  school  architecture,  there 
is  a  deplorable  lack  of  interior  decoration, 
and  that  we  therefore  recommend  to  all 
classes  of  teachers — public  and  private — the 
decoration  of  school  rooms  with  pictures, 
statuary,  paintings  and  other  means  by 
which  the  soul  is  raised  to  higher  levels. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  seven  months'  minimum 
term,  which  had  been  so  long  the  solicitous 
concern  of  those  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  its  devoted  endeavors  to  create  higher 
ideals  for  all  lines  of  educational  work,  and 
to  secure  a  more  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
educational  forces. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  pleasure  at 
the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  col- 
lege men  of  the  State,  and  approve  their  re- 
quest to  have  one  session  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  such  problems  as  mutually 
concern  the  college  and  the  elementary  and 
normal  schools  of  the  State. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adop- 
ted as  a  whole,  without  amendment. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  CRKBD. 

The  committee  also  reported  the  follow- 
ing form  of  an  Educational  Creed : 

We  believe  with  Pestalozzi  in  the  refor- 
mation of  peoples  through  elementary  ed- 
ucation, and  therefore  we  earnestly  com- 
mend every  intelligent  movement  that  has 
to  do  with  the  betterment  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  believe  in  the  great  child- study  move- 
ment, not  in  holding  out  to  teachers  the 
philosophy  of  educational  work,  but  as  a 
means  of  imparting  methods  of  study  by 


which  the  teacher  may  acquire  a  more 
sympathetic  relation  to  the  child.  We 
further  believe  that  the  greatest  gain  of  this 
movement  will  result  if  it  reduces  the 
number  of  pupils  under  each  teacher  to  a 
maximum  of  forty  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State. 

We  believe  in  the  kindergarten  movement 
in  elementary  education,  and  urge  upon 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  the  great 
importance  of  an  earnest,  sympathetic  co- 
operation with  kindergartens  in  bringing 
this  essential  preparatory  training  within 
the  reach  of  all  children. 

We  believe  in  more  kindly  spirit  in  all 
educational  activities,  a  spirit  which  will 
lesson  the  rigors  of  over- systematized  con- 
ditions, and  which  will  secure  for  the  child 
the  best  teachers,  the  best  equipment,  the 
best  physical  appointments,  and  the  largest 
degree  of  freedom  in  scope  and  method  of 
study  consistent  with  necessary  organiza- 
tion and  effective  administration  of  educa- 
tional work. 

We  believe  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  and  we  therefore  commend  the 
work  done  in  our  Normal  schools,  and  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope  that  the  colleges  of 
the  State  may  soon  establish  chairs  of  Ped- 
agogy, to  the  end  that  no  graduate  of  any 
reputable  institution  of  learning  in  the 
State  shall  become  a  teacher  without  having 
been  given  a  preparatory  training  in  the 
history,  principles,  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

We  believe  in  every  movement  in  educa- 
tion that  tends  to  a  proper  enrichment  of 
the  work  of  instruction.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  enrichment  of  the  curriculum 
necessarily  means  enrichment  of  the  child. 
What  we  do  welcome  is  such  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  work  of  primary  instruction  as 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  interfuse  all  in- 
tellectual training  with  that  warmth  of 
interest  and  depth  of  feeling  so  essential 
to  subsequent  advances  in  education. 

We  further  believe  that  a  proper  training 
of  the  feeling  life  of  the  child  will  greatly 
enhance  the  ethical  training  of  the  child, 
and  hence  we  commend  the  introduction  of 
a  large  element  of  art  activity,  drawing, 
music,  literature  and  relative  studies,  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school. 

Dr.  Jeffers :  I  think  we  had  better  have 
a  chance  to  study  the  Creed  awhile  be- 
fore adopting  it.  These  are  not  days  to 
adopt  creeds  in  haste.  [Laughter.]  I 
move  to  postpone  this  declaration  and 
have  it  printed  with  the  proceedings,  so 
that  we  can  all  see  and  study  it,  and  be 
prepared  to  vote  on  it  at  the  next  session. 

The  motion  to  postpone  till  next  annual 
meeting  was  agreed  to. 

MEMORIAL  TO  STATE  SUPT.  HICKOK. 

Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  from  the 
special  committee  appointed  yesterday, 
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presented  the  following  in  memory  of 
State  Supt.  Henry  C.  Hickok. 

Whereas,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok,  whose 
conspicuous  service  in  the  cause  of  general 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  while  in  the 
position  of  School  Deputy  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  that  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  i 
first  term  after  the  establishment  of  said  ' 
office,  has  conferred  inestimable  benefit  upon 
the  State,  died  last  December  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia;  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion should  make  proper  record  of  the  death 
of  a  citizen  so  useful  and  so  prominent  a 
member  of  this  body  ;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  his  ability,  his  eloquence 
as  a  speaker,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  he  has  rendered  in- 
valuable service  to  this  Commonwealth,  a 
service  which  we  as  a  body  of  teachers  will 
always  remember  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
and  affection. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  who  had  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  State  Superin- 
tendent Hickok  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  spoke  somewhat  as  follows, 
some  additional  facts  being  given  here 
which  were  not  referred  to  at  the  time 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  : 

Mr.  Hickok  spoke  often  before  this 
body,  and  always  well.  For  him  to  make 
a  good  speech  was  as  easy  as  breathing. 
In  his  long  life  he  made  thousands  of 
them,  for  he  was  one  of  our  best  public 
speakers,  and  that  in  a  day  when  there 
was  no  lack  of  eloquent  men  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  heart  was  in  the  work  he  was 
trying  to  do.  He  was  a  brave,  capable, 
hard-working,  hard- fighting  school  man, 
who  always  looked  after  the  interests  of 
others  rather  than  his  own.  He  worked 
day  and  night,  traveled  far  and  wide,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  serve  the 
cause  to  which  his  heart  was  devoted. 
An  old  friend  and  classmate,  a  man  of 
fine  sensibility,  who  within  a  few  days 
has  himself  passed  into  the  higher  life, 
used  to  say  to  me,  knowing  that  I  would 
understand  how  it  was  that  he  could  so 
regard  these  men:  "No  other  man  ever 
reached  me  so  deeply  as  Dr.  Higbee,  and 
next  after  him  was  Mr.  Hickok.11  We 
had  been  together  for  a  year  under  Dr. 
Higbee  in  the  class  room,  and,  later,  had 
both  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  sincer- 
ity, earnestness,  and  force  of  Mr.  Hickok. 

The  last  formal  address  he  ever  made, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  before  this  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Meadville  meeting  of  1884. 
His  subject  was  the  half-century  of  the 
common  school  system,  which  period  had 


just  been  rounded  out  to  completeness, 
the  original  act  under  which  it  was  or- 
ganized having  been  passed  in  1834. 
This  comprehensive  and  able  address 
may  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meadville  meeting.  Mr.  Houck  had 
written  me  to  know  if  I  had  any  subject 
to  suggest  for  the  programme  of  that 
meeting,  and  it  struck  me  that  a  paper  on 
this  subject  from  ex*  State  Supt.  Hickok, 
whom  I  heard  talk  very  often  in  those 
days,  would  be  the  best  thing  of  the  week 
— as.it  was.  At  first  he  shrank  from  the 
task,  but  as  he  thought  it  over  he  came 
to  regard  it  a  call  of  duty — though  he 
could  never  regard  himself  as  at  all  able 
to  do  justice  to  so  great  a  subject.  The 
last  time  I  heard  him  speak  in  public 
was  in  1893,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  We  had  gone  there 
together;  he  was  upon  the  platform, 
where  an  unexpected  call  from  Dr. 
Atherton  brought  him  to  his  feet  for 
some  brief  but  pertinent  remarks. 

I  knew  him,  when  State  Superintendent, 
more  by  reputation  than  personally ;  but 
some  twenty  years  ago,  wishing  more 
definite  information  as  to  an  era  in  our 
school  history  than  I  could  get  elsewhere, 
I  called  to  see  him  at  the  Mint,  and  found 
him  companionable  and  still  ready  to  do 
anything  in  his  power  for  the  work  to 
which  so  many  years  of  his  life  had  been 
given.  His  memory  was  as  retentive,  his 
interest  as  lively  as  ever.  Thereafter  I 
published  many  an  article  from  his  pen. 
When  I  insisted  on  paying  him — as  I 
always  did  until  the  end,  for  I  knew  that 
he  needed  it— he  used  to  say  it  seemed  like 
taking  money  for  saying  prayers.  Our 
relations  became  very  close  and  intimate, 
and  I  knew  him  much  better  as  we  grew 
older.  Later,  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  and 
other  causes  led  him  to  resign  his  place ; 
and  old  age  with  limited  means  and  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  others  has  in 
it  unhappy  experience.  A  letter  from 
his  granddaughter  —  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  who  had  for  years  been  his  aman- 
uensis when  failing  sight  prevented  his 
writing  a  legible  hand,  who  was  sunlight 
upon  his  gloomy  way,  and  of  whom  he 
often  spoke  with  pride  and  the  ten* 
derest  affection — three  weeks  before  his 
death  brought  me  word  that  he  had 
been  stricken  with  paralysis,  but  that  his 
mind  was  unclouded,  and  that  he  wished 
to  see  me.  He  was  then  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age. 

I  went,  of  course,  and  we  talked  of  the 
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schools  among  other  things.  His  fine 
head9  his  fair  face, — not  that  of  old  age, 
seamed  and  wrinkled  and  stricken  with 
the  ghastly  pallor  of  death,  but  rounded 
and  even  youthful  in  the  change  that 
had  come  to  him  nearing  the  end — and 
the  snow-white  beard  in  contrast  with 
the  pink  flush  upon  his  cheek,  on  the 
white  background  of  the  pillows  as  he  lay, 
made  a  picture  for  an  artist.  A  week 
later  I  saw  him  again,  but  he  had  passed 
into  unconsciousness.  Soon  the  end  came, 
and  almost  no  one  in  that  great  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  for  some  years 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School 
Controllers — or  in  the  State — knew  that 
the  man  who  lay  there  dead  had  rendered 
such  service  to  his  fellow  men  and  to  the 
future  as  few  have  been  able  to  render. 
At  his  funeral  there  were  gathered  in  the 
front  pews  of  the  church  a  few  of  his  old 
friends — all  other  pews  were  vacant!  He 
had  passed  out  of  the  public  eye  long  be- 
fore, and  was  almost  forgotten.  And  yet  it 
was  he  who  wrote  the  act  providing  for  a 
separate  Department  of  Education,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  such  men  in  this 
office*  as  Wickersham,  Higbee,  Waller, 
and  Schaeffer.  It  was  he  who  requested 
Dr.  Burrowes  to  write  the  Normal  School 
law,  at  the  opportune  time  when  it  could 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  with  fair 
prospect  of  favorable  action  by  that  body. 
It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote;  and  he  always  said  that,  had  it  not 
got  through  then,  it  could  not  have  been 
passed  for  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tion, and  loved  the  Church.  He  was 
also  a  lover  of  nature.  I  have  seldom 
known  a  man  who  has  impressed  me 
more  as  one  born  to  high  gifts  and  graces. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  English  as  a  master. 
He  loved  the  best  in  poetry,  fiction,  the 
drama,  art,  and  music.  And  yet,  as  he 
grew  older  and  felt  the  hard  task  yet 
harder,  the  habit  grew  upon  him  of  deny- 
ing himself  everything  but  the  joy  of  the 
printed  page,  though  here  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  reading  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
magnifying  glass.  Again  and  again  he  has 
sent  me  some  rare  story  in  which  he  had 
found  great  pleasure,  urging  me  to  read 
it.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  often  on  Satur- 
days, and  would  drag  him  off  to  the  play, 
the  concert,  or  the  opera  for  the  afternoon, 
taking  no  denial  or  refusal,  and  he  always 
greatly  enjoyed  these  bright, glad  hours.  I 
remember  well  how  one  afternoon  we  went 
together  to  hear  the  opera  of  "  Martha, " 


his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  tuneful  music, 
and  how  delightfully  some  one  sang 
4 '  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer. ' '  I  looked 
at  the  rare  old  man,  and  saw  the  tears 
fast  coursing  down  his  cheeks  as  the 
song  held  us  all  in  its  witching  spell. 
He  said  afterwards  that  it  was  as  if  he 
had  been  lifted  into  another  world — so 
exquisite  was  his  delight. 

When  the  twilight  in  which  he  had 
walked  so  long  had  deepened  slowly  into 
night,  and  total  blindness  came,  he  had 
the  cataract  removed  from  one  of  his  eyes, 
as  an  experiment,  with  little  hope  that 
vision  would  be  restored.  I  remember 
how  he  spoke  of  a  single  glance  at  famil- 
iar things  about  him,  showing  that  the 
operation  had  been  successful  and  that 
the  retina  was  still  sensitive  as  of  old, 
then  the  close  bandage  and  the  weeks  of 
waiting  in  a  darkened  room.  It  proved 
to  be  only  partial  restoration  to  sight,  but 
the  first  thing  he  wrote  for  The  Journal, 
after  his  recovery  was  "  Per  Noctem  ad 
Lucem;"  and  if  you  would  read  a  song  of 
gladness  that  sang  itself  out  of  a  grate- 
ful heart,  read  that.  "  Through  Night 
to  Light "  he  has  passed  again,  but  with 
a  grander  significance  and  a  deeper  joy. 
I  would  be  glad  to  publish  an  article 
under  this  same  heading  such  as  he  would 
write  for  us  to-night. 

Three  portraits  hang  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction — those  of 
Burrowes,  Higbee,  and  Stevens.  This 
man's  portrait  should  also  be  there;  for 
this  one  reason,  if  indeed  for  no  other,  that 
it  was  he  who  wrote  the  Separation  Act, 
making  the  Department  possible,  and 
who  organized  this  Department  at  Harris- 
burg.  He  once  gave  me  a  very  life-like 
picture  of  himself  that  had  been  care- 
fully retouched,  made  about  the  time 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  School 
Department.  It  is  this  I  would  like  to 
see  enlarged  and  made  into  a  life-size 
portrait.  We  have  no  balance  from  this 
year's  meeting  to  provide  for  such  outlay; 
but  this  body  should  order  this  work  to 
be  done,  in  honor  of  State  Superintendent 
Hickok.  I  will  do  it — and  if  there  should 
be  a  balance  remaining  from  our  next 
meeting  at  Williamsport,  it  can  be  paid 
for ;  if  not,  no  matter.  Should  I  die  be- 
fore that  time  no  bill  will  ever  be  pre- 
sented. I  think  this  action  should  be  for- 
mally authorized  by  the  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  represented  in  this  Association. 
I  move  that  it  be  so  authorized  and  ordered 

tnd  I  will  see  that  the  work  is  done. 
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The  motion  of  Mr.  McCaskey  was  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

NO  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  evening  programme  being  finished, 
Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell  moved  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  morning  session,  and  ad- 
journ finally  to-night.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, this  was  agreed  to. 

President  Mackey  said  we  had  been  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  this  year  in  meeting  in 
a  college  building,  having  our  sessions 
opened  by  one  college  president,  and  now 
closed  by  another  college  president  who 
has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  all  our 
sessions. 

PRESIDENT  STAHR, 

of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  said 
that  considering  all  the  circumstances  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  up  the 
question  referred  to  him,  and  would  there- 
fore not  read  the  paper  he  had  prepared. 
He  admired  the  spirit  of  the  evening's 
exercises,  and  though  the  audience  had 
given  no  signs  of  weariness,  it  would 
not  be  just  either  to  them  or  to  himself 
to  enter  upon  a  serious  discussion  at  this 
time.  He  would  accordingly  say  but  a 
few  words.  It  was  proposed  to  consider 
what  culture  means — to  hold  up  the  ideal 
that  we  think  every  teacher  ought  to  carry 
into  the  school-room.  The  statement  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Jeffers,  attributed  to  Stan- 
ley Hall,  that  children  are  naturally  sava- 
ges and  criminals,  is  about  as  far  out  of  the 
way  as  the  other  view  that  we  hear  some- 
times, that  makes  them  all  pure,  innocent 
angels.  This  notion  is  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  the  law  of  biology  formulated 
by  Von  Bahr  that  the  development  of 
every  individual  is  an  epitome  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  and  infers  that  since 
the  early  peoples  were  savages,  the  child 
must  begin  there.  Now,  while  we  have 
great  respect  for  Von  Bahr,  and  recognize 
the  truth  in  the  law  that  the  individual 
goes  through  the  processes  of  his  whole 
line  of  progenitors,  as  applying  in  large 
measure  to  the  development  of  mankind, 
we  do  not  admit  that  the  savage  and  crim- 
inal represent  the  primitive  condition  of 
man.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
going  back  to  positions  that  are  artifici- 
ally and  philosophically  impossible.  We 
take  culture  to  be  simply  the  adaptation 
of  the  individual  to  his  intellectual  and 
moral  environment.  When  Matthew 
Arnold  says  culture  consists  in  ''acquiring 
the  best  that  has  been  known  and  thought 


among  men,"  it  is  another  way  of  saying 
the  same  thing.  In  the  studies  pursued 
from  day  to  day  we  must  then  not  only 
enable  the  child  to  "  take  care  of  number 
one,"  but  bring  him  into  sympathy  with 
others,  and  above  all  bring  him  into  rela- 
tion with  that  higher  spiritual  environ- 
ment by  which  he  is  surrounded — so  th^t 
as  he  goes  farther  on  he  attains  more  and 
more  to  the  higher  nature  of  man.  The 
ancients  tell  us  of  the  statue  of  Memnon, 
which  greeted  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  with  spontaneous  notes  of  joy.  We 
believe  that  with  such  culture  as  has  been 
indicated,  bringing  them  and  keeping 
them  in  touch  with  the  Great  Teacher, 
the  souls  of  the  children  will  answer  to 
the  rays  of  heavenly  light  with  such 
spontaneous  notes  of  joy  as  Memnon 
never  produced.     [Applause.] 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

President  Mackey :  I  have  been  told 
that  at  the  dedication  of  that  superb  ( 
equestrian  statue  of  our  hero,  General 
Reynolds,  the  other  day,  there  were  pres- 
ent but  a  "  handful  of  people"  not  resi- 
dents of  Gettysburg.  Take  that  fact  in 
connection  with  the  pathetic  story  which 
Dr.  McCaskey  has  just  given  us  of  the 
last  days  of  Ex-State  Superintendent 
Hickock,  and  we  have  reason  to  ask  our- 
selves, as  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
the  very  nursery  of  patriotism,  how  far 
we  are  responsible  for  these  repeated  evi- 
dences of  the  proverbial  "  ingratitude  of 
republics."  Are  we  not  failing  in  the 
very  point  of  inculcation  of  sentiment 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  State, 
where,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  we  * 
ought  to  be  strongest  ? 

The  hour  is  late  and  the  order  of  final 
adjournment  is  at  hand.  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  with  a  farewell  address.  Here, 
at  our  hotels,  and  in  the  railroad  stations, 
as  we  separate,  parting  words  will  be 
spoken,  and  hand  will  give  to  hand,  and 
eye  to  eye,  farewell  more  fitting  and  more 
true  than  any  I  can  utter  in  formal  speech. 
Let  me  commend  your  splendid  patience. 
For  your  marked  attentiveness  through- 
out these  sessions,  and  for  your  courtesy 
to  your  presiding  officer,  I  earnestly  thank 
you. 

It  is  the  duty  and  pleasant  privilege  of 
each  presiding  officer  as  his  last  official 
act  to  introduce  his  successor  and  induct 
him  into  office.  My  successor  needs  no 
personal  introduction  to  this  audience. 
I  take  this  as  a  rare  compliment  to  his 
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genial  personality  and  life-long  active 
membership  in  this  Association,  that  its 
members  have  willingly  departed  so 
widely  from  their  traditional  principles  for 
his  election. 

Col.  Passmore,  I  have  no  gavel  or  other 
insignia  of  office  to  hand  to  you,  and  per- 
haps it  is  well,  for  our  attention  is  thus 
more  forcibly  directed  to  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  power  given  us.  The  author- 
ity vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  State 
Teachers1  Association  I  have  now  the 
honor  to  transmit  to  you,  with  the  sacred 
charge  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
and  the  honor  of  the  State. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Col.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  of 
Philadelphia,  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Col.  Passmore :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
in  all  sincerity  this  is  the  proudest  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  with  the  exception  of 
when  I  led  a  young  and  blushing  girl  to 
the  altar  to  be  my  bride  [laughter  and  ap- 
plause]. For  nearly  forty  years  I  have 
attended  the  great  majority  of  the  sessions 
of  this  body;  and  to  be  called  unanimously 
to  preside  over  its  gray- haired  veterans, 
and  youthful  superintendents,  and  beau- 
tiful ladies,  is  an  honor  I  shall  never  for- 
get. I  desire  to  thank  you  all  most  cor- 
dially not  only  for  this  compliment,  but 
for  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  I 
Have  been  treated  at  all  the  sessions  I 
have  attended.  I  hope  the  next  meeting 
will  be  as  creditable  as  this  one.  Although 
some  have  spoken  of  the  decadence  of  the 
Association,  I  have  seldom  attended  a 
better  meeting  than  the  one  just  closing, 
and  never  one  where  the  duties  of  thepre- 
siding  officer  were  more  acceptably  per- 
formed than  by  my  predecsssor  here. 
[Applause.] 

After  singing  the  Long  Metre  Doxol- 
ogy,  and  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Stahr, 
the  session  of  1899  was  declared  closed. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  held  at  Los  Ange- 
les, was  the  largest  in  its  history.  Over 
1 5 ,  000  members  were  enrolled.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  people  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  unbounded.  Four  large  dele- 
gation came  from  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  E. 
O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville,  was  President, 
and  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss  was  President  of  the 
Normal  School  section.  Both  showed 
superior  executive  ability  and  won  golden 
opinions  and  plaudits  from  all  who  were 
in  attendance.  Four  prominent  places 
on  the  programme  were  filled  by  Penn- 
sylvanians.  Those  who  desire  to  gain  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  subjects  that  were 
discussed,  should  get  the  Volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota.  The 
readers  of  Thejoumal  who  are  acquainted 
with  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Ohio,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  his  election  as  the  next 
President.  We  vote  in  favor  of  Boston 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  on 
Tuesday,  July  nth,  by  President  E.  0. 
Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  referred  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  when  thirty-eight  members 
were  enrolled,  and  compared  it  with  the 
enrollment  of  more  than  10,000  in  Wash- 
ington last  year.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
progress  made  in  other  respects.  The 
National  Educational  Association  is  an 
organization  through  which  the  educators 
of  the  country  can  reach  large  bodies  of 
teachers. 

As  to  the  late  war,  he  said :  "  Our  his- 
tory has  demonstrated  that  we  have  no 
need  of  a  great  standing  army.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  in  every  State  may  be 
found  an  army  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  defend  our  flag  against  every  foe.  And 
this  army  is  not  marshaled  by  military 
chieftains,  but  by  educational  chieftains. 
A  strong  nation  is  made,  not  by  barracks 
for  troops,  but  by  school  houses  for  chil- 
dren ;  not  by  recruiting  officers,  but  by 
schoolmasters;  not  by  rifled  cannon  and 
Mauser  bullets  and  war  vessels,  but  by 
books  and  newspapers  and  churches.  That 
nation  is  strong  whose  citizens  obey  the 
law  without  seeing  a  standing  army  be- 
hind the  law.  That  nation  is  strongest 
whose  laws  are  based  on  civil  law  and 
whose  citizens  obey  both  divine  and  hu- 
man laws  because  they  are  right.  A  child 
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obeys  his  teacher,  who  to  him  is  the  law. 
The  child  law  mast  be  concrete;  as  the 
abstract  is  the  result  of  a  higher  form  of 
thought  than  the  concrete,  so  a  republic 
is  a  higher  type  of  government  than  a 
monarchy.  We  may  need  an  army  to 
subjugate  the  Philippines,  but  the  United 
States  would  be  distinctly  lowered  in 
moral  tone  if  it  should  ever  become  neces- 
.  sory  to  maintain  permanently  within  the 
great  Republic  a  large  standing  army  to 
secure  to  its  inhabitants  the  blessings  of 
peace.  If  this  is  true,  how  great  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  American  school 
teacher!  Patriotism  is  in  the  air;  it  is 
the  normal  condition  of  living  under  our 
flag." 

On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  on  "  An 
Educational  Policy  for  Our  New  Posses- 
sions;" and  Henry  S.  Townsend,  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools  of  Hawaii,  made  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Educational  Problem  of 
Hawaii."  The  closing  session  was  held 
on  Friday,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  the 
most  notable  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  Association." 

Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Penn- 
sylvania, delivered  an  address  on  "The 
School  in  its  Relation  to  a  Higher  Life," 
saying  in  part: 

"Carlyle  sneeringly  said  that  America 
means  roast  turkey  every  day  for  every- 
body. I  accept  the  remark  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  better  fed  than  those  of  England, 
and  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  school  has 
so  fully  fitted  or  at  least  helped  to  fit  our 
people  for  developing  and  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  New  World ;  and  yet  Car- 
lyle  was  right  in  hinting  that  there  is  a 
life  higher  than  that  which  turns  largely 
upon  what  we  eat  and  drink  and  wear. 
The  Great  Teacher  did  not  despise  the 
arts  that  win  bread,  for  He  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  bench;  but  when  He  told  the 
tempter  that  man  should  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  He  clearly  pointed  to  a 
higher  life,  which  rests  upon  the  other  as 
a  basis,  and  which  alone'can  lift  men  and 
women  to  their  destined  place  as  lords  of 
creation.  By  increasing  the  earning 
power  of  the  individual  the  school  lays 
the  foundation  upon  which  rest  the 
higher  activities  of  the  soul,  for  it  is  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion to  a  people  whose  vital  energies  are 
exhausted  in  the  struggle  for  bread.    I 


know  of  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
condemn  the  spirit  of  the  professor  who, 
when  he  had  demonstrated  a  new  theorem 
in  higher  mathematics,  exclaimed:  'Now, 
that  is  true,  and,  thank  God,  nobody  can 
use  it.'  Knowledge  does  not  gain  in 
value  as  usefulness  diminishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  education  should  aim  at 
something  higher  than  utility.  If  it  does 
not  aim  at  developing  the  utility  to  enjoy 
the  things  of  the  higher  life,  it  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned.  The  school 
takes  the  first  step  in  promoting  the 
higher  life  when  it  makes  the  pupil  think. 
*  Teach  men  to  think,  and  you  make  them 
discontented/  says  the  opponent  of  uni- 
versal education.  Who  would  not  sooner 
be  a  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  foci  sat- 
isfied? an  intelligent  man  discontented 
and  seeking  to  better  his  condition  than 
an  ignoramus  contented  with  little,  be- 
cause he  knows  nothing  of  the  joys  of 
the  higher  life  ?  It  is  the  province  of  the 
school  not  merely  to  fit  the  pupil  better  for 
bread -winning  and  to  increase  his  earning 
power,  but  to  prepare  him  to  think  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  as  enshrined 
in  literature ;  to  see  and  think  God's 
thoughts  as  they  are  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed in  all  creation;  to  enjoy  the  things 
of  the  mind  ;  to  appreciate  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good;  to  live  the  life  of 
thought  and  faith  and  hope  and  love.  In 
this  direction  lies  the  mission  of  the 
school  in  its  relation  to  the  higher  life." 

A  racy  letter  from  Mr.  William  Riddle, 
who  went  to  Los  Angeles  with  the  party 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania  appears  in  the 
Lancaster  New  Era  of  July  25th,  and 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  travel  and  things  to  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  for  a  life-time.  He 
says:  "  After  an  almost  continuous  jour- 
ney of  ten  nights  and  an  equal  number 
of  days,  covering  a  distance  of  nearly 
4,000  miles,  our  party,  consisting  of  over 
one  hundred  Pennsylvania  tourists, 
finally,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst., 
reached  Los  Angeles.  The  long  journey, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  in 
many  respects  a  most  enjoyable  trip,  but 
the  railroad  management  west  of  Chicago 
was  simply  deplorable." 

We  find  also  in  his  letter  this  pleasant 
little  item  :  "Among  the  many  episodes 
of  the  trip  to  be  remembered  was  the 
celebration  of  the  nineteenth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Schaeffer' s  wedding.  Of  all 
places  in  the  world,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, least  suitable  for  commemorating 
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such  a  social  event,  the  great  Nevada 
desert  would  seem  the  very  last.  And 
yet,  on  this  broad  sandy  plain,  where  no 
tree  or  shrub  of  any  kind  grows  save  the 
sage  brush,  and  where  no  flowing  stream 
of  any  kind  could  be  seen,  was  cele- 
brated, on  board  the  'China/  the  nine- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  Doctor's  wed- 
ding, he  and  his  good  wife  being  of  our 
party.  Addresses  were  delivered,  songs 
composed  and  sung  by  a  lively  chorus, 
and  as  the  long  and  swiftly  moving  train 
sped  forward  over  the  boundless  plain, 
the  merry  entertainment  went  on  regard- 
less of  rolling  wheels  and  desert  sands." 


GETTYSBURG  MEETING. 


N' 


O  previous  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers1 
Association  has  presented  a  programme 
so  full  and  so  varied.  The  Round  Table 
Conferences,  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  made  this  possible, 
and  were  an  innovation  heartily  approved 
for  its  results  at  Gettysburg. and  of  great 
promise  for  the  future.  President  Mackey 
was  desirous  that  the  Gettysburg  meeting 
should  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  make  a  new  departure,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  programme,  had 
arrangements  made  for  a  dozen  or  more 
conferences,  under  the  direction  of  leaders 
especially  interested  or  noted  for  work  in 
each  of  the  departments  named.  Nearly 
all  of  the  eighteen  conferences  named  on 
the  programme  were  held  in  the  chapel 
and  in  the  different  rooms  of  the  academic 
building,  with  fair  and  in  some  cases 
large  attendance.  So  satisfactory  were 
they  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  an- 
nual programme. 

Those  held  this  year  were  the  Kinder- 
garten, under  direction  of  Miss  C.  G. 
O' Grady,  of  Philadelphia,  with  which 
that  of  Primary  Schools  was  combined; 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools, 
Supt.  G.  W.  Twitmyer,  Bethlehem;  High 
Schools,  Prof.  George  W.  Phillips,  prin- 
cipal Scranton  High  School;  Private 
Schools  and  Academies,  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers, 
president  York  Collegiate  Institute;  Nor- 
mal Schools,  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  principal 
Indiana  Normal  School ;  Ward  Schools, 
Prof.  P.  M.  Bullard,  of  Williamsport ; 
City  Superintendents,  Supt.  Jas.  M. 
Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre;  County  Superin- 


tendents, Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware 
county,  with  which  that  of  Ungraded 
Schools  was  combined;  Colleges,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Stahr,  president  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster;  Nature  Study,  Prof. 
S.  C.  Schmucker,  of  West  Chester  Nor- 
mal School ;  Child  Study,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Deatrick,  Kutztown  Normal  School ; 
History,  Supt.  F.  W.  Robbins,  Towanda; 
Physical  Culture,  in  charge  of  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lloyd  chairman ;  and  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Miss  Margaret 
McCloskey,  Edinboro  State  Normal 
School.  Some  report  of  proceedings  of 
these  conferences,  with  other  matter  of 
interest,  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

The  general  programme  was  varied 
and  interesting.  The  sessions  were  held 
in  the  Memorial  Chapel  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  the 
college,  within  two  or  three  squares  of 
the  principal  hotels.  The  Association  has 
seldom  met  in  a  place  so  attractive  and  in 
every  way  so  satisfactory.  The  address  of 
welcome  was  by  Dr.  McKnight,  president 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  the  response 
by  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart,  of  the  School 
Department,  both  of  which  good  speeches 
are  found  in  this  number.  The  address 
of  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  which  was 
given  in  full  in  our  last  isssue,  was  wor- 
thy the  Fourth  of  July  at  Gettysburg. 
The  large  audience  at  the  evening  ses- 
sion heard  the  earnest  inaugural  of  Supt. 
Mackey  and  the  scholarly  address  of  Dr. 
John  H.  Harris,  on  "The  Development 
of  the  Federal  Principle. ' '  Among  papers 
of  note  upon  the  programme  were  those 
of  Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict,  upon  "Children's 
Rights;"  Miss  Rushmore,  upon  "Insti- 
tutes of  the  Twentieth  Century;"  and 
Miss  Keene,  on  "Truants  and  Incorrigi- 
bles,"  all  of  which  are  given  in  full  in 
the  present  issue.  Also,  addresses  by 
such  leading  school  men  of  the  State  as 
Waller,  Brumbaugh,  Jeflers,  Walton, 
Houck,  Stahr,  and  others.  It  was  in  all 
respects  a  satisfactory  meeting  except  in 
the  matter  of  enrollment,  which  did  not 
reach  three  hundred,  though  the  member- 
ship was  representative  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  usual.  The  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  ordering  the  portrait  of  State 
Supt.  Henry  C.  Hickok  to  be  placed  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  a  proper  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  this  Department. 

Referring  to  the  roll  of  membership  in 
1866,  as  we  find  it  in  the  September  num- 
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ber  of  The  School  Journal  for  that  year, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  list  of  members 
for  1899,  we  find  the  names  of  but  five 
persons  who  were  at  both  meetings.  Four 
of  these  were  men :  Aaron  Sheeley,  of 
Adams  county;  Jesse  Newlin,  of  Schuyl- 
kill; Richard  Darlington,  of  Chester;  and 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  Lancaster.  The  only 
lady  whose  name  appears  on  both  lists  is 
Miss  Mary  Martin,  ot  the  Lancaster  Boys' 
High  School,  who  graduated  in  1866  from 
the  Scientific  Department  of  Millersville 
State  Normal  School.  Chester  county 
sent  fifty- three  members  to  the  meeting 
of  1866,  and  Lancaster  had  thirty- three 
members  enrolled.  We  see,  by  the  way, 
a  statement  in  the  School  Gazette  that  does 
an  injustice  to  Lancaster  which  may  as 
well  be  corrected  here.  It  is  stated  that 
in  the  small  number  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Reynolds  on  July  1,  1899,  there  was  no 
one  from  Lancaster,  his  native  town.  We 
know  of  several  gentlemen  from  Lancas- 
ter who  went  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
be  present  on  this  occasion,  among  them 
J.  Hay  Brown,  Esq.,  Amos  R.  Slaymaker, 
Esq.,  John  D.  Skiles,  B.  P.  Breneman, 
and  others. 

The  Executive  Committee,  Supt. 
Charles  Lose,  of  Williamsport,  chairman, 
arranged  an  excellent  programme.  Pres- 
ident Mackey,  who  was  an  admirable 
man  in  the  chair,  gave  much  time  and 
thought  during  the  year  to  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting.  Colonel 
Passmore,  who  was  elected  his  successor, 
will  do  the  same,  and  we  shall  have  an- 
other red-letter  date  at  Williamsport  as 
at  Gettysburg. 

The  Association  adjourned  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  on  Friday  morning  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  drive  with  Supt. 
Mackey  from  Gettysburg  to  Emmitts- 
burg,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant, 
to  visit  the  burial-place  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
and  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Higbee  and  other 
friends  in  this  attractive  little  town.  Mr. 
Mackey  had  got  what  flowers  he  could 
find  at  the  greenhouse  in  Gettysburg  to 
place  at  the  grave  of  our  old  teacher  and 
friend.  The  wide  sweep  of  landscape 
from  Mountain  View  Cemetery,  rimmed 
in  by  the  green  hills  in  the  distance,  was 
very  beautiful  on  this  bright  summer 
morning.  The  noble  memorial  stone, 
erected  by  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  massive  polished  Roman  cross  of 
granite  lying  high  upon  the  rock  from 
which  it  is  partly  hewn,   its   opposite 


face  with  brief  inscription  and  the  fitting 
epitaph,  *'0  man  greatly  beloved!" — 
this  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the 
grave  which  is  overrun  with  ivy  carefully 
tended  and  trained  by  loving  hands ;  the 
thriving  elm-tree  close  by,  that  was 
planted  by  himself;  the  well-kept  en- 
closure,— we  were  impressed  by  it  all; 
and  we  spoke  the  thought  that  rose  in 
the  mind  of  each:  "Does  Dr.  Higbee 
know  that  we  are  here  ?  If  he  does,  he 
is  glad  to  know  it."  The  sacred  spot 
and  its  surroundings  make  it  a  fit  resting- 
place  for  one  so  modest,  so  great,  and  so 
good  as  Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee,  a  man 
with  whom  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
live  for  years  as  a  very  near  friend,  and 
whom  we  always  think  of  as  the  most  re- 
markable man  we  have  ever  known. 

Shall  we  say  a  word  of  Gettysburg  ?  Six 
times  we  have  been  here,  and  it  always 
seems  like  going  inland  to  the  sea ;  so 
great  is  it,  so  boundless  in  the  reach  of 
its  blessed  influences  that,  like  ocean 
waves,  roll  out  to  break  upon  the  most 
distant  shores.  To  go  about  for  days 
upon  this  field,  on  foot,  by  carriage,  on 
the  trolley  cars — is  there  another  trolley 
ride  of  six  miles  in  all  the  world  to  match 
it? — knowing  something  of  what  was 
done  here  and  who  did  it,  and  feeling 
something  of  the  tremendous  issues  that 
hung  upon  the  result  of  that  three  days' 
battle;  to  stand  where  Reynolds  in 
bronze  looks  out  towards  the  advancing 
army  of  invasion  ;  to  view  the  field  from 
the  top  of  the  observatory  on  Culp's 
Hill  on  the  one  side,  or  again  and  again 
from  the  tower  and  battlement  upon 
Little  Round  Top  on  the  other  ;  to  walk 
in  the  beautiful  cemetery  where  sleep 
the  unknown  dead  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands ;  to  see,  as  we  saw  from  the 
speeding  trolley  car  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  session,  and  the  sixth  time  we  had 
made  the  trip  during  our  stay,  the 
radiant  and  perfect  rainbow  of  promise 
flung  upon  the  black  storm  cloud,  as  of 
war,  that  darkened  all  the  eastern  sky — 
in  the  changing  picture  as  we  sped  along 
the  memorials  that  crowd  that  wondrous 
field  coming  one  by  one  within  that 
glorious  arch  of  light  which  stood  double 
through  a  large  part  of  its  matchless 
curve  of  purple  and  crimson  and  gold, — 
ah !  let  us  close  up  our  little  books,  fold 
up  our  little  papers — our  little  voices  be 
stilled  in  this  mighty  presence — that  we 
may  feel  rather  than  hear  one  tell  the 
lesson  of  Gettysburg. 
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The  music  of  church  bells  has  become  a  matter  of 
poetry.  I  remember,  though  somewhat  imperfectly, 
a  touching  story  connected  with  the  church  bells  of 
a  town  in  Italy,  which  had  become  famous  all  over 
Europe  for  their  peculiar  solemnity  and  sweetness. 
Thejr  were  made  by  a  young  Italian  artisan,  and  were 
his  heart's  pride.  During  the  war,  the  place  was 
sacked,  and  the  bells  carried  off,  no  one  knew  whith- 
er. After  the  tumult  was  over,  the  poor  fellow  re- 
turned to  his  work;  but  it  had  been  the  solace  of  his 


life  to  wander  about  at  evening,  and  listen  to  the  chime 
of  his  bells ;  and  he  grew  dispirited  and  sick,  and 

{>ined  for  them  till  he  could  no  longer  bear  it,  and 
eft  his  home,  determined  to  hear  them  once  again 
before  he  died.  He  went  from  land  to  land,  stopping 
in  every  village,  till  the  hope  that  alone  sustained  him 
began  to  miter,  and  he  knew,  at  last,  that  he  was  dy- 
ing. He  lay,  one  evening,  in  a  boat  that  was  slowly 
floating  down  the  Rhine,  almost  insensible,  and  scarce 
expecting  to  see  the  sun  rise  again,  that  was  now  set- 


BONNIE  DOON. 


Ye  banks  And  braes  of      bon  -  nie  Doon,  How  can 
Oft  have    I  strayed  by     bon  -  nie  Doon,  To     see 


the 


bloom  sae     fresh  and  fair,  How 
and  woodbine  twine ;  Where. 


rose 


can 


ye        sing,  ye       lit  -  tie    birds,  And      I      sae      wea  -  ry,      full    of  care  ?  You'll 
il    -    ka       bird  sang     of     his    love,  And  fond-ly        sae    did       I     o'  mine,  With 


break   my     heart,  ye     lit  -    tie      birds,  That  wan- ton    through  the    flow'ring  thorn;  Ye 
light- some    heart    I    pulled     a        rose,  Full  sweet  up    -    on     its     thorn -y    tree;  But 


mind    me         of    de  -   part-ed       joys,  De  -  part-ed,      nev  -  er        to    re -turn, 
my    false       lov  -  er       stole  the       rose,  And    left  the     thorn  be  -  hinc  to    me. 


ra. 


Hull 


ting  gloriously  over  the  vine-covered  hills  of  Germany. 
Presently,  the  vesper  bells  of  a  distant  village  began 
to  ring,  and  as  the  chimes  stole  faintly  over  the  river 
with  the  evening  breeze,  he  started  from  his  lethargy. 
He  was  not  mistaken,  It  was  the  deep,  solemn,  heav- 
enly music  of  his  own  bells ;  and  the  sounds  that  he 
haa  been  thirsting  for  years  to  hear,  were  melting 
oyer  the  water.  He  leaned  from  the  boat,  with  his 
ear  close  to  the  calm  surface  of  the  river,  and  listened. 
They  rung  out  their  hymn,  and  ceasea ,  and  he  still 


lay  motionless  in  his  painful  posture.  His  companion 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  gave  no  answer;  his  spirit,  in 
the  glad  requiem  of  the  beloved  bells,  had  followed 
the  last  sound  of  the  vesper  chime. —  Willis. 

Harmonious  words  render  ordinary  ideas  accept- 
able; less  ordinary,  pleasant;  novel  and  ingenious 
ones,  delightful.  As  pictures  and  statues,  and  living 
beauty  too,  show  better  by  music-light,  so  is  poetry 
irradiated,  vivified,  glorified,  and  raised  into  immor- 
tal life  by  the  influence  of  harmony.— Landor. 


THE 


SEPTEMBER,  1899. 


ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES  AT  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

SOMB  RHPORT  OF  WHAT  WAS  DONE  IN  THE  SECTIONS. 


THE  Normal  School  Round  Table  con- 
ference was  held  in  Room  No.  5  of 
the  Academic  Building  of  Pennsylvania 
College.  Principal  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Prin- 
cipal G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  who  has  kindly 
famished  the  following  report,  was  elected 
Secretary. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "  Was  the 
Normal  School  System  of  Pennsylvania 
established  in  response  to  popular  de- 
mand ?' '  Principal  Philips  said  that  there 
was  evidence  in  the  plan  of  the  system 
that  it  has  been  copied  after  the  English 
system  of  training  schools.  The  ques- 
tion was  further  discussed  by  Principals 
Waller  and  Eckels,  and  by  Drs.  Noetling 
and  Hull.  The  prevailing  opinion  was 
that  the  Normal  Schools  grew  out  of  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  public 
schools. 

Question:  "What  has  accrued  to  pop- 
ular education  in  the  State  from  the  work 
of  the  Normal  Schools?"  Principal 
Philips  opened  the  discussion  and  gave 
the  following  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  influence  of  Normal  Schools  upon  the 
pnblic  schools. 

"  The  total  number  of  Normal  School 
graduates  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  1898  was  5,339;  in  1897, 
4,709;  in  1896,4,155. 

"  The  total  number  of  graduates  from 
these  schools  to  July  1,  1875,  was  12,284. 


There  were  630  more  Normal  graduates 
teaching  in  1898  than  in  1897,  and  554 
more  graduates  teaching  in  1M97  than  in 
1896.  In  1893,  2,870  Normal  graduates 
were  teaching,  an  increase  of  2.469  in  the 
last  five  years.  In  18S8,  1716  Normal 
graduate  were  teaching,  an  increase  of 
3,623)0  the  lastten  years.  In  1898.  about 
22  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  Normal 
graduates.  In  1888,  only  about  8  per 
cent,  were  Normal  graduates,  and  the  in- 
crease is  now  2  per  cent,  each  year.  The 
number  of  undergraduate  Normal  stu- 
dents who  are  now  teaching  is  rapidly 
growing  less.  In  1896  there  were  4,427 
teachers  who  had  attended  Normal 
schools,  but  had  not  graduated;  in  1896 
there  were  4,243;  in  1898,  3  938,  a  de- 
crease of  from  two  to  three  hundred  per 
year.  In  New  York  (1897)  2,927  (or  less 
than  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  teachers)  were  Nor- 
mal school  graduates ;  Pennsylvania, 
same  year,  about  20  per  cent,  were  Nor- 
mal School  graduates. 

"The  Normal  Schools' directly  and  in- 
directly have  greatly  improved  teachers 
and  teaching,  schools,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, etc.  They  have  improved  the  pri- 
vate schools  by  compelling  them  to  adopt 
the  same  thorough  methods.  Their  injur- 
ing the  private  schools  is  mainly  by  their 
aid  in  developing  the  public  schools  and  - 
especially  the  graded  public  schools.  The 
teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  their 
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graduates  and  former  students  have  been 
a  very  large  factor  in  every  educational 
movement  of  the  State ;  in  the  superin- 
tendency,  institutes,  graded  schools,  high 
schools,  lengthening  school  terms,  in- 
creasing teachers'  salaries,  etc. 

"I  do  not  have  statistics  to  enforce 
this;  I  do  not  need  them.  You  all  know 
that  they  are  true.  Take  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  direct  and  indirect  influence 
of  its  Normal  Schools,  and  the  State 
would  be  educationally  very  poor  in- 
deed." 

Dr.  Waller  spoke  of  the  effects  of  the 
Normal  Schools  upon  the  text-books  in 
use  in  the  public  schools.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  system  as  evidenced  in  the 
breadth  of  the  system. 

Question:  "Has  the  Normal  School 
kept  pace  with  the  Public  School?" 
Prof.  Speigel,  of  Arnold,  Pa.,  said  that 
the  charge  had  been  made  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  that  it  has  not.  He 
believes  that  not  enough  work  is  done 
in  the  Junior  year.  Principal  Davis  said 
that  a  failure  to  pass  an  examination  be- 
fore a  county  superintendent  was  not 
always  sufficient  evidence  that  the  appli- 
cant did  not  know  anything.  Dr.  Hull 
said  that  the  Normal  Schools  are  devot- 
ing more  time  to  the  Junior  work  than 
ever  before,  and  as  a  result  the  work 
must  be  improving  in  thoroughness. 

Question :  "  What  should  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Normal  Schools  with  regard 
to  the  the  graduates  of  High  Schools?" 
Principal  Davis,  of  Clarion,  thought 
there  should  be  a  closer  union  and  a 
clearer  understanding  between  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  High  School  on  this 
question.  Prof.  Strong,  of  Latrobe,  said 
that  the  high  school  course  should  be 
shaped  to  suit  the  Normal  Schools.  Prin- 
cipal Philips  spoke  of  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  standard  among  high  schools. 
High  school  graduates  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
get  provisional  certificates  from  county 
superintendents.  Prof.  Speigel  said  that 
the  missing  link  between  the  high  school 
and  the  Normal  School  is  the  grammar 
school.  The  question  was  further  dis- 
cussed by  Principal.  Waller,  who  quoted 
from  Dr.  Harris*  article  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Review.  Principal 
Eckels  said  that  no  opposition  should  be 
manifested  by  the  high  schools  to  having 
their  graduates  submit  to  the  same  exam- 
inations as  those  who  are  trained  in  the 
Normal  Schools.    This  plan  puts  all  on 


an  equality  who  apply  for  admission  to 
the  senior  class  of  a  Normal  School. 

Question  :  "  Should  the  attendance  of 
Normal  Schools  be  limited  to  advanced 
students — to  those  who  are  prepared  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  professional 
subjects  ?"  This  question  was  discussed 
by  Principals  Philips,  Waller,  Davis  and 
Eckels,  the  general  opinion  being  that  we 
are  not  now  ready  for  this  step,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be. 

There  were  over  twenty  persons  in  the 
conference.  Seven  Normal  Schools  were 
represented.  The  conference  was  very 
interesting  and  profitable.  Dr.  Waller 
was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Round 
Table  conference  on  Normal  Schools  at 
Williamsport  next  year. 


THE  COLLEGES. 


THE  conference  of  Colleges  was  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  President  Stahr, 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall,  as  chairman  and 
Prof.  J.  A.  Himes,  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, as  secretary,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  brief  report  of  attendance 
and  proceedings. 

Those  who  were  present  were  Pies.  A. 
E.  Gobble  and  Prof.  A.  M.  Wonder,  of 
Cent.  Pa.  college;  Pres.  Geo.  Edward 
Reed  and  Prof.  O.  B.  Super,  of  Dickinson 
college;  Pres.  H.  U.  Roop,  of  Lebanon 
Valley  college;  Pres.  John  S.  Stahr  and 
Prof.  J.  E.  Kershner,  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college;  Profs.  Thos.  C.  Houtz 
and  Herbert  A.  Allison,  of  Susquehanna 
university;  Prof.  Enoch  Perrine,  of  Buck  - 
nell  university;  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
of  the  University  of  Penna. ;  Pres.  H.  W. 
McKnight  and  Profs.  E.  D.  Breiden- 
baugh,  H.  B.  Nixon,  E.  Huber,  C.  H. 
Huber  and  J.  A.  Himes,  of  Pennsylvania 
college. 

The  discussion  on  the  points  of  contact 
between  colleges  and  public  schools  was 
then  opened  by  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh 
and  participated  in  by  Presidents  Reed, 
McKnight  and  Stahr  and  by  Professor 
Super. 

The  question,  "Can  the  Relation  be- 
tween the  Colleges  and  Public  Schools  be 
better  adjusted  and  a  more  uniform 
Standard  of  Requirements  for  admission 
to  College  be  secured  by  Legislation?" 
was  discussed  by  Pres.  Reed,  followed 
by  Pres.  McKnight,  Profs.  Perrine,  Super, 
Breidenbaugh  and  Brumbaugh. 

The  subject,   "The  Study  of  English 
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in  the  Public  Schools  as  a  preparation  for 

entrance  into  College/'  was  discussed  by 

Profs.  Kershner  and  Huber. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 

by  the  conference  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  request  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  to  ap- 
point a  Symposium  for  next  year  on  the  matter 
of  securing  a  better  adjustment  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  High  School  to  that  of  the  College. 


THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  AND 
ACADEMIES. 


THE  conference  was  opened  at  two 
o'clock  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  E.  T. 
Jeffers,  Principal  of  York  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, with  some  remarks  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Academy  was  the  pio- 
neer of  the  higher  education  in  the  State. 
Nine  academies  or  schools  still  exist  that 
were  founded  before  1800.  The  Friends, 
the  Moravians,  and  the  Presbyterians 
started  schools  wherever  they  settled. 
From  Tennent's  I/>g  College  grew  Prince- 
ton University  and  Dickinson  College. 
Pupils  from  the  Log  College  started  Acad- 
emies at  Fagg's  Manor,  Nottingham  and 
Pequea,  among  others.  A  pupil  from 
Fagg's  Manor  went  west,  founded  an 
academy  in  his  log  house  at  Canons- 
burg,  and  from  that  in  McMillan's  day 
grew  Jefferson  College.  So  everywhere 
the  Academy  was  the  pioneer  of  classical 
education,  and  the  higher  always  insures 
the  lower,  as  the  greater  includes  the 
less.  This  is  what  has  been.  What  the 
Academy  is,  what  it  is  to  be,  it  is  our 
province  to  discuss  to-day. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  Wayne  H. 
Bowers,  a  graduate  of  Chambersburg 
Academy,  who  came  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Principal,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Acad- 
emy to  the  Community."  The  paper 
was  excellent.  After  showing  how  much 
every  community  needs  just  what  a  good 
classical  school  provides,  and  that  the 
Academy  furnishes  the  education  needed, 
the  speaker,  said,  "It  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  a  community  not  to  ad- 
vance in  general  culture  which  has  before 
it  the  constant  example  of  its  youth  thus 
increasing  in  mental  stature  and  attain- 
ments. The  best  results  of  an  Academy, 
however,  the  ripest  fruits  of  its  labors,  are 
not  brought  forth  in  perfection  until  it 
is  itself  mellowed  by  age,  and  its  sons  rise 
up  to  call  it  blessed.  When  the  Academy 
begins  to  have  a  long  list  of  alumni, 
when  its  own  graduates  return  as  college 


and  university  graduates  to  take  the  posi- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled  in  their 
respective  communities,  then  the  greatest 
measure  of  good  that  has  been  done  ap- 
pears. We  all  understand  what  an 
amount  of  respect  and  esteem  is  involved, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  when  a 
place  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  l  college 
town. '  Now  I  wish  to  contend  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  'Academy  town/ 
and  that  the  difference  between  a  college 
town  and  an  academy  town,  at  the  most, 
is  one  of  degree  only  and  not  of  kind." 
He  then  referred  to  Chambersburg  as  an 
illustration  of  a  community,  superior  to 
most  others  in  general  culture  and  in  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  scholarly 
men,  all  due  to  the  good  work  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  which  celebrated,  two  years  ago, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

The  second  paper,  by  Miss  Katharine 
M.  Shipley,  A.  B.f  of  the  Misses  Shipley's 
Preparatory  School  of  Bryn  Mawr,  on 
•*  The  Study  of  English  in  a  Preparatory 
School,"  was  read  most  effectively,  and 
is  as  follows : 

STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

When  we  take  a  first  lesson  in  playing  on 
the  piano,  with  most  of  us,  I  believe,  it  has 
been  a  common  experience  to  have  our 
teacher  touch  our  hand  and  say,  "You 
must  not  hold  your  fingers  so  stiff  Try  to 
have  them,  pliable."  And  so,  in  try  ins?  to 
play  golf,  when  we  first  grasp  the  driver, 
our  patient  instructor  is  sure  to  say,  "  Don't 
hold  your  wrist  so  rigid.  You'll  have  no 
power  in  the  sweep  of  your  arm.  Leave  it 
flexible/1 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  teaching  English, 
the  first  necessity  for  the  mind  is  a  flexibil- 
ity which  results  in  ease  and  range  of  mo- 
tion, flexibility  becoming  in  this  case  a 
wide  and  ready  sympathy.  In  the  study  of 
literature  the  teacher  must  adapt  herself 
and  her  methods  to  the  successive  authors 
under  consideration,  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, to  the  individuality  of  her  pupils, 
without  stopping  to  try  to  prove  my  point, 
I  should  say  there  is  no  subject  of  which 
this  is  so  true  as  of  English.  There  is  no 
subject  in  which  the  teacher  is  face  to  face 
with  the  personality  of  the*  pupil  as  in  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  English 
composition.  An  added  motive  with  the 
teacher  in  gaining  this  flexibility  of  mind  is 
that  the  pupil  inevitably  reflects,  in  some 
measure,  the  mood  of  the  teacher. 

When  literary  criticism  unites  to  itself 
aesthetic  criticism,  the  teacher  must  guard 
against  a  danger.  She  must  never  pose. 
She  must  be  absolutely  free  from  any  affecta- 
tion. She  must  always  observe  simplicity. 
Beyond  this,  as  far  as  methods  are  con- 
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cerned,  let  the  teacher  love  her  subject  with 
all  her  mind  and  love  her  pupil  with  all  her 
heart,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  methods 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  student  toward 
the  author  he  is  studying,  it  must  be  a  recep- 
tive attitude.  He  should  be  quiet  awhile 
from  his  own  thoughts  and  imaginings  that 
he  may  hear  the  message  spoken.  Ft  may 
be  said,  "You  are  describing  a  very  passive 
state  of  mind.  Do  you  wish  a  young  person 
to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  ?"  In 
answering  this  objection,  I  should  quote  a 
sentence  from  a  French  writer  who  says, 
"  The  experience  of  many  opinions  gives  to 
the  spirit  a  flexibility,  and  confirms  it  in 
those  that  it  believes  the  best."  This  atti- 
tude toward  the  author,  which  seems  to  me 
a  necessity  for  the  pupil,  does  not  result  for 
him  in  a  mind  empty  of  opinions.  I  remem- 
ber, when  about  to  graduate  from  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  talking  to  one  of  my  profes- 
sors of  some  of  the  things  I  had  gained  dur- 
ing my  college  course.  "But,"  I  com- 
plained, "what  I  should  care  about  and 
what  I  crave  is  originality/'  "Original- 
ity," he  answered,  "at  your  age  usually 
consists  of  a  lack  of  ideas. ' '  At  the  moment 
the  remark  seemed  to  me  a  paradox,  later  I 
believed  it  true.  To  put  the  young  pupil 
into  possession  of  ideas — the  general  ideas 
on  the  questions  that  have  occupied  the 
human  mind,  life  and  love  and  death  and 
immortality—is  the  first  function  of  the 
study  of  literature.  If  a  mind  is  to  be  ex- 
panded, broadened  in  culture,  it  must  be ' 
filled  with  these  ideas;  and  we  must  send 
the  young  people  to  literature  as  the 
treasure-house  of  ideas,  the  ideas  that  have 
been  the  rich  possession  of  those,  above  all, 
whom  Shelley  calls  "  the  kings  of  thought." 

But  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  a 
receptive  attitude  of  mind  is  not  the  only,  , 
not  the  chief,  not  the  final  attitude  for  the 
pupil  to  adopt.  The  second  and  most  im- 
portant end  of  the  study  of  literature  in  the 
development  of  the  pupil's  mind  is  to  give 
him  a  power  to  think,  to  think  indepen- 
dently ;  and  for  this  end  I  believe  the  study 
of  literature  is  excelled  by  no  subject. 

In  teaching  literature,  class  discussion-— 
a  sort  of  Socratic  question  and  answer — is 
for  the  teacher  the  most  difficult,  but  for  the 
pupil  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the 
many  ways  of  filling  part  of  the  recitation 
period  Such  discussion  must  not  drag. 
The  recitation  period  should  be  regarded  by 
teacher  and  pupil  as  a  rare  opportunity  when 
every  moment  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
This  discussion  must  not  degenerate  into  a 
mere  conversation  based  on  personal  tastes. 
As  one  of  the  Leipzig  professors  said  to  me 
in  defence  of  the  absence  of  purely  literary 
lectures  in  their  university,  "Why,  you 
know,  our  German  professors  feel  that  they 
cannot  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
Shakespeare  small-talk."  The  mind  of  a 
pupil  of  sixteen  is  not  the  mind  of  a  Ger- 
man professor,  and  small  beginnings  in  the 


way  of  thought  must  be  expected.  Some 
thought,  however  simple,  must  be  roused, 
and  some  expression,  however  crude,  must 
be  got  from  the  pupil,  A  teacher  must  often 
put  matter  into  the  brain  of  the  pupil,  or 
must  start  an  idea  to  working  before  she  is 
too  exacting  as  to  manner  of  expression. 
Slang,  for  example,  should  certainly  be  dis- 
couraged. Generally,  it  isn't  funny  ;  more 
conscientiously  considered,  it  narrows  the 
pupil's  vocabulary;  but  when  it  comes  as 
the  expression' of  a  thought,  straight  from 
the  heart,  it  may  pass  on  occasion  unre- 

§  roved.  I  remember  such  an  expression  one 
ay  from  a  good,  sensible  girl,  but  not 
trained  in  character  analysis.  I  said,  after 
we  had  read  through  the  first  murder  in 
Macbeth,  "What  do  you  think  of  Lady 
Macbeth?"  "O,  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 
"  Well,  what  impression  does  she  make  on 
you?  What  do  )  ou  think  of  her  qualities 
as  a  woman?  What  do  you  think  of  her 
attitude  to  her  husband?  What  do  you 
think  of  her  attitude  toward  the  murder?" 
"  Oh,  the  murder,"  she  said,  "  I  think  she 
she  was  '  right  in  it.'  " 

When  the  pupil's  interest  in  character  has 
been  aroused,  he  likes  to  have  all  doubtful 
points  settled,  but  it  is  well  that  he  should 
feel  the  responsibility  of  drawing  his  own 
conclusions.  After  entirely  finishing  the 
play  of  Hamlet,  the  pupil  almost  invari- 
ably asks,  "Well,  please  tell  us,  Was 
Hamlet  mad?"  I  always  answer,  "  How  do 
/  know?  You  have  the  same  access  as  I  to 
our  source  of  knowledge  on  this  point." 

When  the  thought  is  intricate,  it  is  a  pity 
for  the  teacher  to  explain  until  by  judicious 
questioning  the  pupil  has  been  lea  as  far  as 
may  be  toward  the  explanation.  This  takes 
more  time,  but  the  time  is  well  spent.  In 
the  case  of  obscure  references  in  mythology 
and  history  the  teacher  will  often  do  well  to 
offer  the  explanation  at  once.  If  a  pupil  is 
to  gain  a  constantly  fresh  pleasure  in  the 
reading  of  his  literature,  he  must  not  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  notes  in  the  modern 
editions.  The  teacher  must  constantly  seize 
the  opportunity  to  let  fall  by  the  way  her 
seeds  of  culture;  In  the  matter  of  single 
words  that  are  obscure  to  the  pupil,  the 
teacher  had  better  frequently  take  the  place 
of  the  glossary,  and  here  too  let  fall  her  in- 
formation, but  in  an  easy,  natural  way. 

In  the  handling  of  words  pupils  are  very 
ready  to  feel  a  pleasure,  and  au  incipient 
appetite  for  philology  can  early  be  whetted. 
Take  the  line  from  Macbeth  "To  alter 
favor  ever  is  to  fear."  If  on  a  first  read- 
ing the  pupil  cannot  explain,  remind  him 
that  he  is  familiar  with  this  use  of  the  word 
"  favor ; "  that  we  have  practically  the  same 
use  of  the  word  when  we  say  "  a  child  favors 
her  mother,"  when  it  says  in  the  Bible  of 
David  that  he  was  "well-favored  and  of  a 
ruddy  countenance."  Favor  there  is  coun- 
tenance and  to  "  alter  favor  "  is  to  "  change 
countenance." 

If  I  may  take  a  moment  just  here,  I  would 
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emphasize  as  of  paramount  importance  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture and  prose  style,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance from  early  infancy  with  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  A  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  a  terrible  handicap  in 
even  the  one  point  of  an  intelligent  reading 
of  literature.  In  my  same  Macbeth  class 
one  morning  we  had  read  the  description  of 
the  fatal  and  bloody  combat  with  which  the 
play  opens.  The  poet,  you  may  remember, 
in  his  desire  to  present  the  combat  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  likens  it  to  "another 
Golgotha/1  Of  one  of  my  pupils,  a  noble, 
clever  girl  of  a  family  of  wide  resources,  I 
asked  an  explanation  of  the  reference  "  an- 
other Golgotha/ '  "Why,"  she  said  "is 
Golgotha  the  name  of  a  battle  ?  " 

It  is  easy  to  teach  literature,  to  arouse  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  English  classics.  It  is 
less  an  honor  to  succeed  in  this  than  a  shame 
to  fail.  The  first  requisite  in  a  work  of  liter- 
ature, that  it  may  challenge  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  very  young  reader,  is  incident, 
but  almost  equally  early,  earlier  than  is 
often  supposed,  I  believe,  he  is  ready  to 
appreciate  the  interest  of  character.  Just 
as  in  the  development  of  most  of  us,  unless 
of  some  occasional  young  Wordsworth,  a 
love  of  human  nature  precedes  a  love  of 
nature,  so  an  interest  in  character  and  in- 
cident in  books  comes  early,  and  later  comes 
the  value  of  natural  description,  of  poetic 
imagery,  and  all  the  fair  adornment  of  prose 
and  poetic  style. 

Wnen,  one  spring,  I  had  spent  about  the 
amount  of  time  intended  on  some  of  the 
sterner  works  of  English  literature,  I  said 
to  my  girls,  "  Now  we  have  read  two  books 
of  Paradise  Lost.  You  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  this  sort  of  literature  and  you  will  prob- 
ably like  a  change  to  something  lighter. 
Do  you  feel  ready  for  the  Hawthorne  ?" 
They  agreed.  But  before  the  next  recitation 
some  of  them  came  to  me  and  said,  ' '  Would 
you  be  willing  to  put  that  question  to  vote 
again  ?  We'd  like  to  spend  some  more  time 
on  the  Paradise  Lost.  We  don't  like  to 
leave  it  just  yet,  it's  so  interesting.1'  I  put 
the  question  to  vote,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
girls  voted  for  the  Milton.  It  was  the  nar- 
rative and  the  characters  that  interested 
them,  not,  I  think,  what  is  often  called  the 
great  glory  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  style  pure 
and  simple. 

You  may  say  a  young  person  can  be  in- 
terested in  character  ana  incident  or  be 
made  to  feel  a  general  beauty  of  subject 
matter;  but  can  he  be  made  to  care  about 
the  style,  to  take  delight  in  fine  manner  of 
expression  ?  I  myself,  when  quite  young, 
feeling  style  a  subtle,  evanescent,  receding 
matter,  and  wondering  whether  I  should 
ever  be  able  to  understand  anything  about 
it,  used  to  be  irritated  by  adjectives  descrip- 
tive of  style.  I  used  often  to  wonder 
whether  it  meant  anything  when  I  heard 
that  a  writer  was  fluent,  that  Gibbon  had  a 
style  that  is  ponderous,  Macaulay  a  style 


that  is  brilliant.  But  my  hands  were  tied 
by  ignorance.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  help 
a  pupil  in  this  matter.  The  pupil  has  a 
right  to  have  certain  terms  explained  to 
him  that  he  may  observe  the  styles  of  the 
authors  he  reads.  Surely  he  can  be  made 
to  see  what  we  mean  when  we  tell  him  that 
in  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda  the  author  has  a 
"racy"  style.  While  a  teacher  may  not 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  young  pupil 
shall  gain  a  very  positive  style  of  his  own, 
yet  it  is  invaluable  that  such  a  pupil  shall 
early  be  taught  to  observe  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  style  of  the  author  he  reads. 

One  is  apt  to  think  when  young  that  it  is 
only  by  gift  that  one  is  possessed  of  the 
feeling  that  is  part  of  genius,  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  feeling  for  style.  I  used  to  lament 
desperately  that  I  had  not  been  born  with 
so  delicate  an  instinct  for  style  and  especi- 
ally for  poetic  style  as  others  I  knew,  that 
I  could  not  tell  surely  when  I  heard  a  line 
of  new  poetry,  whether  or  not  it  had  the 
ring  of  true  poetry.  But  it  is  surprising 
how  this  sense,  this  perception,  this  "  sense- 
perception"  that  belongs  to  the  aesthetic 
temperament  can  be  developed .  No  4  *  cram- 
ming" avails  here.  There  is  no  forcing 
process  here.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  feeling,  it  can  only  be 
gained  slowly.  The  best  way  to  develop  this, 
whether  one  is  born  with  little  or  much,  is  to 
read,  to  read,  to  read,  and  to  read  always  the 
best.  Inevitably,  after  a  time,  a  taste  for 
the  true  will  be  acquired,  and  when  the  true 
is  used  as  a  touchstone,  the  false  is  discov- 
ered. As  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us,  the  false 
in  poetry  will  ring  false  when  one  is  long 
accustomed  to  the  true,  to  the  tone  of  the 
perfect  line,  a  line  like 

"After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

In  composition  writing,  the  rule  to  par- 
ticularize, which  we  have  applied  to  the  il- 
lustrations, it  is  well  to  follow  throughout. 
Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  says  it  is  his  most 
common  experience  to  strike  out  the  first 
two  pages  of  every  essay.  We  must  do 
away  with  vague  generalities.  If  we  have  i  n 
hand  a  composition  on  the  character  of  the 
hero  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  must  not  open  with 
such  a  sentence  as  "  Milton's  Satan  is  a  very 
interesting  character,"  nor  even  "Satan  is 
a  strong  character,"  nor  even  "Satan  is  a 
fascinating  character."  Of  course  Milton's 
Satan  is  interesting.  What  we  need  to 
know  is  why  he  is  interesting,  in  what  way 
he  is  strong,  and  in  what  lies  his  fascination. 

In  transitions  pupils  frequently  violate 
logic  of  thought,  as  "  Though  Shakespeare 
portrays  character  so  well,  yet  he  is  excel- 
lent in  the  use  of  imagery."  Why  should 
the  first  ability  prevent  the  second  ? 

If,  in  writing  a  composition,  a  pupil  is 
able  to  write  without  an  analysis,  so  much 
the  better,  but  such  a  pupil  is  rare.  Some 
such  crude  scheme  of  work  as  the  following 
may  be  suggested  to  the  unpracticed  pupil : 
While  meditating  on  your  theme  take  notes 
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on  jour  thoughts  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
logical  order.  But  do  not  be  troubled  if  at 
first  the  notes  do  not  present  themselves  in 
consecutive  order.  If  you  fail  to  see  the 
exact  place  in  your  essay  for  a  thought,  and 
yet  are  convinced  that  it  honestly  bears  on 
the  subject,  set  it  down  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  write  at  the  head  of  eacn  such  page 
the  subject  treated  of  on  that  page,  and  tnese 
headings  will  constitute  the  titles  of  your 
topics  or  sub-topics.  Then  sort  out  your 
sheets,  putting  together  and  in  proper  order 
what  belongs  together.  The  words  at  the 
head  of  your  sheets,  when  thus  sorted  in 
order,  constitute  your  working  analysis. 
The  main  point  in  the  analysis  is  to  have  in 
mind  the  logical  connection  of  each  para- 
graph with  the  preceding  and  following 
paragraph.  In  writing  out  the  composition 
from  the  analysis,  the  facility  with  which 
transitions  suggest  themselves  will  show 
whether  or  not  topics  are  in  the  right  order. 
Now,  even  after  these  precautions  have  been 
observed,  when  your  composition  is  written 
lay  your  theme-title  alongside  of  each  para- 
graph and  see  that  each  paragraph  and  every 
sentence  in  each  paragraph  treats  of  and 
bears  on  and  constitutes  a  vital  part  in  the 
development  of  your  theme.  If  it  does  not 
fill  these  conditions,  strike  it  out. 

When  a  teacher  has  gone  over  a  pupil's 
essay  carefully  by  herself,  she  will  have 
found  many  a  sentence  in  a  paragraph  that 
has  no  bearing  on  the  theme  of  the  essay 
and  must  be  struck  out,  or  that  while  it 
does  bear  on  the  theme  of  the  essay  does 
not  bear  on  the  theme  of  the  paragraph 
under  consideration,  or  which  if  it  bears  on 
the  essay  subject  and  on  the  paragraph  sub- 
ject is  yet  repeated  in  another  paragraph 
where  it  is  of  more  weight.  A  wnole  para- 
graph in  the  same  way  must  often  be  struck 
out  or  placed  elsewhere. 

The  teacher,  having  studied  the  pupil's 
work,  should  then  meet  the  pupil  to  discuss 
the  paper,  and  these  personal  interviews  on 
composition  I  believe  to  be  of  more  value 
than  any  one  other  method  in  the  teaching 
of  English.  For  a  pupil  to  have  his  effort 
returned  ruthlessly  struck  through  with 
black  marks,  and  to  be  given  no  chance  of 
defense,  is  sad  treatment.  Often  in  compo- 
sition one  cannot  lay  down  a  rigid  "  must/' 
and  on  no  matter  is  one  apt  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive than  on  one's  style  of  English  com- 
position. If  fairly  treated,  I  believe,  pupils 
are  very  ready  to  accept  suggestions.  But 
the  only  complete  satisfaction  for  teacher 
or  pupil  in  English  composition  is  the  per- 
sonal interview. 

Very  frequently  the  composition  after 
correction  will  be  in  such  a  form  as  to  need 
to  be  re-written,  and  this  re-writing  is  a 
valuable  process.  While  the  teacher  is  go- 
ing through  the  essay  with  the  pupil  let  her 
write  out,  or  at  least  point  out  clearly  to  the 
pupil  the  headings  of  the  paragraphs  in  their 
corrected  order  and  of  sucn  headings  she  may 
say:  "These  form  what  I  should  suggest 


as  a  fresh  working-analysis.  Use  it  only 
where  it  is  entirely  along  your  own  line  of 
thought.11  Let  the  pupil  compare  this 
analysis  with  her  own  original  analysis, 
seeing  where  it  is  clearer  ana  more  logical. 
Let  her  then  re- write  the  essay,  cutting  out 
superfluous  material,  re-arranging  where 
necessary  what  has  been  found  valuable, 
condensing  here,  emphasizing  there.  The 
viewing  of  the  original  analysis  side  by  side 
with  the  corrected"  is  often  a  great  means  of 
showing  a  pupil  where  her  habitual  line  of 
thought  and  manner  of  working  lacks  logic. 
A  set  of  class  essays  when  re- written,  will 
not  embody  the  teacher's  thought  and  be  all 
on  one  model.  They  will  be  as  varied  and 
distinctive  as  the  original;  usually  more  so, 
for  the  pupil  will  have  been  aided  to  show 
more  clearly  what  her  own  thought  really 
was. 

The  question,  "  Can  a  taste  for  poetry  be 
cultivated  ?"  admits  of  only  one  answer.  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  experiences  in 
life  to  meet  a  human  being,  at  least  provided 
the  being  is  young,  in  whom  no  taste  for 
poetic  beauty  can  be  cultivated.  As  Socra- 
tes says,  concerning  the  right,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  do  it  when  we  know  it,  so 
with  true  poetry,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
it  when  we  recognize  it.  To  attain  that  subtle 
thing  called  a  "  feeling  for"  poetic  beauty, 

I  know  of  no  better  definite  means  than  to 
search  for  and  grow  familiar  with  its  individ- 
ual types  in  their  best  homes,  as  one  gains 
a  love  of  a  special  flower  by  searching  for 
and  meeting  it  often  in  its  peculiar  haunts. 

The  words  " local  color"  have  been  used 
until  threadbare,  but  the  pupil  must  see  the 
necessity  for  such  color,  he  must  be  trained 
to  particularize.  It  is  only  as  he  can  do  this, 
that  he  will  himself  take  full  delight  in  the 
fitness  of  the  surroundings  to  the  incident, 
the  harmony  of  the  setting  to  the  mood.  To 
choose  one  from  a  thousand  illustrations, 
take  the  part  a  poet  may  allow  the  flowers 
to  play  in  his  setting.  If  a  pupil  wishes,  for 
example,  in  a  composition,  to  bring  to  the 
mind  of  his  reader  the  garden  of  Shelley's 

II  Sensitive  Plant,"  he  must  not  say  the  gar- 
den is  "  full  of  various  lovely  flowers."  Var- 
ious is  an  adjective  that  saves  much  trouble 
but  it  is  not  a  highly-colored  word.  If  before 
our  eyes  the  aspect  of  that  garden  is  to  ap- 
pear as  Shelley  saw  it,  we  need  to  hear  not 
11  various  lovely  flowers,"  but  of  "  the  naiad- 
like lily  of  the  vale. ' '  So  again ,  if  he  wishes 
to  give  us  the  feeling  of  the  gaiety,  youth, 
and  romance  of  the  nature-setting  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  he  does  not 
want  in  speaking  of  this  love-story  of  the 
woods  to  tell  us  "Shakespeare  introduces 
many  beautiful  flowers,  roses,  etc."  If  we 
are  to  carry  away  the  full  impression  of 
freshness  and  delicacy,  we  must  hear  of  the 
"  musk-rose  buds." 

"I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows 

****** 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine." 
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These  scattered  notes  do  not  form  the  sort 
of  discourse  that  merits  any  eloquence  in 
the  conclusion,  yet,  if  I  may  use  one  simple 
figure,  I  should  say  that  the  teacher  who  is 
privileged  to  arouse  in  some  degree  an  en- 
thusiasm for  literature  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  so  that  he  will  seek  in  it  the  strong, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  pure,  whether  the 
pupil  is  destined  to  a  life  of  pleasure  or  must 
face  a  life  of  pain  or  toil,  has  set  upon  his 
head  a  crown  of  joy. 

Charles  H.  Ehrenfeld,  Ph,  D. ,  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  York 
Collegiate  Institute,  made  an  address  on 
"The  Relation  of  the  Academy  to  the 
College."  The  main  points  of  the  ad- 
dress were :  i.  The  needs  of  the  academy 
have  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  by  either  the  lower- grade  schools 
or  the  colleges.  2.  The  colleges  are  de: 
pendent  on  the  academies  for  the  best 
material  for  the  freshman  classes.  3. 
The  curriculum  of  the, academy  should 
embrace  every  subject  that  may  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  being  required  for  ad- 
mission to  college  or  technical  school.  4. 
The  academy  should  attain  such  a  stand- 
ard as  to  have  graduates  admitted  to 
college  and  technical  school  without  ex- 
amination, simply  on  recommendation  of 
instructors  in  the  preparatory  school. 
This  outline  conveys  no  just  notion  of  the 
logical  force  and  rhetorical  elegance  of 
this  address,  but  it  is  all  the  Doctor  fur- 
nished us. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  by  Dr. 
Jos.  S.  Walton,  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris, 
Prof.  A.  B.  Carner,  Miss  Rushmore,  Dr. 
Richard  Darlington  and  others. 

The  presence  of  thirty  people  at  the  con- 
ference indicates  more  than  usual  interest 
in  secondary  schools  at  a  State  Teachers' 
Association. 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  conference  of  City  Superintend- 
ents was  held  in  Recitation  Room 
No.  10,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in 
charge  of  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes- 
barre.  The  first  topic  considered  was, 
"What  form  of  reports  should  be  made 
to  parents?"  Supt.  McGinnes,  the  Sec- 
retary, gives  us  the  following  report  of 
proceedings : 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg:  Re- 
ports to  parents  are  valuable,  but  they 
should  not  be  attended  with  an  extended 
system  of  notation  and  book-keeping  on 
the  part  of  teachers.    The  practice  in 


Harrisburg  is  to  send  out  reports  as  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  warrant  them.  These 
reports  do  not  cover  all  the  information 
that  is  usually  furnished  by  reports  to 
parents.  They  deal  with  some  specific 
subject.  If  there  is  an  irregularity  of 
sufficient  gravity  on  the  part  of  a  pupil, 
the  parent  is  notified  by  a  postal  card. 
If,  however,  there  is  danger  of  such  card 
being  intercepted,  the  report  is  sent  in  a 
sealed  envelope.  If  a  pupil  falls  below 
his  grade  in  one  or  two  branches  of  study, 
a  special  report  is  furnished  to  the  parent, 
and  if  for  any  cause  a  pupil  is  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  for  promotion, 
the  parent  is  duly  notified,  in  advance,  of 
such  examination. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  Lancaster:  Two  forms 
of  general  reports  are  used  in  the  Lancas- 
ter schools.  Below  the  upper  grammar 
grades  a  card,  covering  the  work  of  the 
term,  is  used.  The  report  is  placed  upon 
this  card  at  the  close  of  each  month. 
After  its  examination  the  parent's  signa- 
ture is  appended.  This  report  has  a 
maximum  mark  of  ten  on  each  of  the 
following  subjects :  Attendance,  prompt- 
ness, neatness,  industry,  progress.  In 
the  upper  grammar  a  mark  is  given  on 
each  0!  the  branches  taught,  as  well  as 
for  attendance,  promptness,  etc.  These 
marks  are  not  given  as  the  result  of  daily 
marking  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but 
rather  from  the  recollection  of  each  indi- 
vidual's work.  Although  the  method 
requires  some  time  and  attention,  it  is 
valuable  in  that  it  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
pupils  and  furnishes  valuable  information 
to  parents. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by 
the  Chairman  and  Supts.  Pleisher,  Mc- 
Ginnes, Adams  and  Morrow.  Among 
the  points  brought  out  was  this,  that  par- 
ents should  be  kept  posted  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  their  children  are  doing. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  pupils  are 
falling  below  in  their  grades.  It  is  fre- 
quently convenient  for  Superintendents 
to  refer  to  these  reports  when  parents  are 
disposed  to  take  issue  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  their  children  to  be  promoted. 

The  second  subject  discussed  was  "The 
distinction  between  Reviews  and  Exami- 
nations—the distinctive  value  of  each." 

Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton :  A 
review  has  three  aims  :  1.  The  testing  of 
knowledge.  2.  The  testing  of  power.  3, 
Stimulation  to  further  effort.  The  first 
aim  is  primary,  but  the  review  is  incom- 
plete it  the  other  two  are  omitted.     If  the 
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only  purpose  of  teaching  was  the  impart- 
ing of  knowledge,  then  the  only  purpose 
of  the  review  would  be  the  testing  of  that 
knowledge ;  but  such  is  not  the  only  aim. 
If  in  a  given  subject  the  imagination  is 
developed  in  the  teaching  process,  the 
review  is  not  complete  if  it  fails  to  test 
the  power  thus  developed.  A  review  in 
geography  or  history  that  tests  knowl- 
edge only  tests  memory  only,  and  mem- 
ory is  not  the  only  power  developed  in 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  Every 
review  should  give  the  student  something 
of  an  impulse  that  will  send  him  into 
the  future  with  a  quickened  appetite  for 
more.  The  questions  that  were  asked  by 
Socrates  in  the  golden  age  of  Athens  were 
not  prompted  by  a  desire  to  find  out  what 
men  knew  or  what  they  did  not  know, 
but  rather  to  stimulate  them  to  further 
investigation.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
same  motive  should  prompt  the  review  of 
to-day  as  well  as  the  actual  teaching  pro- 
cess. As  to  the  distinction  between  the 
review  and  the  examination,  they  differ 
more  in  extent  than  they  do  in  quality. 
As  a  rule,  an  examination  covers  a  greater 
Dortion  of  the  subject  taught  than  does 
he  review.  Usually  the  examination  is 
conducted  by  one  who  has  not  done  the 
teaching,  while  the  opposite  is  true  of  the 
review. 

Supt.  Wanner,  York  :  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  examination  is  to  test  the 
teachers  as  well  as  to  test  the  taught. 

Supt.  Mackey,  Reading :  A  review  is 
what  its  name  indicates — a  looking  back- 
ward over  what  has  been  taught.  A  re- 
view is  naturally  a  different  view  from 
the  original  view.  In  passing  up  a  river 
on  a  steamboat,  a  glance  backward  re- 
veals to  the  view  objects  and  combina- 
tions that  were  not  seen  as  the  boat  passed 
them. 

Prof.  Walters,  Newtown :  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  review  is  the  organization 
of  knowledge.  In  the  original  teaching, 
the  knowledge  is  more  or  less  discon- 
nected. The  review  aids  in  properly 
organizing  it  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Supt.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre :  There  is 
danger  of  undertaking  too  much  in  a  re- 
view and  thus  discouraging  pupils.  As 
far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned,  a 
review  should  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  what  has  been  taught.  An  exami- 
nation should  test  power ;  a  review  should 
test  knowledge.  As  a  rule  the  same 
questions  should  be  given  in  the  reviews 
that  were  given  in  the  regular  recitations. 


When  a  review  on  a  given  subject  is  as- 
signed, questions  foreign  to  the  subject 
are  never  in  place. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  Lancaster:  To  use  the 
identical  problems  in  a  review  that  were 
used  in  the  first  time  going  over  the  work 
is  objectionable,  in  that  it  places  special 
stress  on  the  memory  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  powers.  This  will  apply  not 
only  in  the  memory  subjects,  but  it  is 
almost  equally  applicable  in  such  sub- 
jects as  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Sup- 
erintendents Morrow  of  Allegheny,  Keith 
of  Altoona  and  Principal  Ballentine  of 
Philadelphia;  the  majority  of  the  confer- 
ence held  to  the  belief  that  review  has 
value  in  the  testing  of  mental  power  as 
well  as  in  the  testing  of  knowledge. 

The  last  topic  before  the  conference  was, 
' '  The  Relation  of  the  High  School  Course 
to  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Normal 
Schools." 

Supt.  Buerhle :  This  subject  deserves 
to  be  approached  from  none  other  than 
an  attitude  of  friendship.  Where  there 
are  differences  and  discrepancies  they  can 
be  remedied  better  through  a  spirit  of 
unity  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  than 
through  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  courses  of  study  in  our 
normal  schools  and  in  our  high  schools 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from 
conflicting  is  something  of  a  problem. 
That  academic  work  of  a  distinctive 
character  in  our  normal  schools  is  essen- 
tial, must  be  admitted.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  in  the  very  nature  of  con- 
ditions, the  normal  schools  in  arranging 
their  courses  can  not  be  governed  ex- 
clusively by  what  is  done  in  our  high 
schools.  This  much,  however,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  that  some  such  ad- 
justment will  be  made  that  our  high 
school  graduates  will  be  given  full  credit 
for  the  academic  work  that  they  have 
accomplished  before  they  enter  the  normal 
school.  Doubtless  a  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  would  be  for  the  State  to 
make  some  provision  whereby  high 
school  students  might  be  examined  when 
they  have  done  definite  amounts  of  work. 
This  could  be  done  at  convenient  centres 
by  members  of  the  normal  school  facul- 
ties or  by  others  designated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

Supt.  Keith,  Altoona:  In  several  of  our 
normal  schools  pupils  from  our  high 
schools  can  graduate  in  a  year.  This 
depends  largely  upon  what  the  standard 
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of  the  high  school  is  and  upon  the  rela- 
tive position  that  the  student  occupied  in 
his  class.  There  is  usually  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  head  and  the  foot  of 
any  high  school  graduating  class.  There 
are  many  students  who  could  spend  two 
years  in  a  normal  school  to  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

Supt.  Foose :  Our  normal  schools  prop- 
erly require  more  in  the  common  school 
branches  than  our  high  school  graduates 
have.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  these 
graduates  have  given  attention  to  these 
branches.  The  most  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment will  no  doubt  require  courses  in 
some  of  our  high  schools  that  will  lead 
directly  to  the  normal  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
normal  schools  will  be  able  to  do  more 
professional  work  than  they  are  now 
doing.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  a  higher  standard  of  work 
than  the  elementary  course  affords,  and 
yet  much  of  this  work  is  done  by  teachers 
while  engaged  in  teaching.  The  best 
results  along  this  line  can  be  secured  only 
through  these  teachers  going  into  the 
normal  schools  and  taking  the  work 
under  trained  teachers. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  normal  school  men  relative 
to  a  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
normal  and  high  school  courses  of  the 
State.  Supts.  Mackey  and  McGinnes 
were  appointed  as  this  committee. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


THE  conference  in  the  interest  of  the 
Kindergarten  was  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady,  head  of  the 
Kindergarten  department  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  School. 

Miss  R.  S.  Van  Haagen,  Philadelphia, 
discussed  "  Practical  Aims  in  Kindergar- 
tening,"  showing  the  aim  in  view  under 
playful  means,  and  the  preparation  which 
could  be  made  for  primary  work,  especi- 
ally in  language. 

Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson,  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  showed,  in  a  very  practical  talk, 
how,  as  a  mother  and  primary  teacher, 
she  had  first  become  interested  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  how  prejudice  at  the 
apparent  uselessness  of  the  play,  had  been 


transformed  into  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional values  underlying  it ;  finally,  how 
kindergarten  work  at  Johnstown  had  been 
started  through  Mothers'  Meetings,  fol- 
lowed by  an  experimental  kindergarten. 

Miss  Julia  Wertz,  of  Gettysburg,  dis- 
cussed "Games  in  the  Primary  Room," 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Barrington,  of  Harris- 
burg,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Disci- 
pline." 

Miss  O'Grady  closed  the  meeting  by 
explaining  the  common  misunderstand- 
ings of  Kindergarten,  which  had  led  such 
an  educator  as  Fitch  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause there  was  play  there  was  no  effort 
required  nor  any  training  in  self-control ; 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that * '  hand-and- 
eye"  training  is  a  principal  aim,  or  that 
the  material  is  for  object  teaching ;  of 
supposing  that  a  fine  room  and  piano 
are  necessities ;  the  real  necessity  being 
a  well- trained  intelligent  teacher,  who 
knows  how  to  arouse  and  train  the  child's 
self  activity,  and  his  social  nature,  into 
orderly  cooperation  with  others  in  work 
and  play. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Wilson  was  made  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  programme 
for  the  round  table  meeting  of  next  year 
at  Williamsport. 


WARD  PRINCIPALS. 


THE  Ward  Principals'  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Bul- 
lard,  of  Williamsport.  Mr.  John  W. 
Gilmore,  of  Williamsport,  was  chosen 
Secretary,  who  reports  the  proceedings  as 
follows: 

After  stating  the  object  of  the  confer- 
ence, Prof.  Bui  lard  called  on  Miss  May 
C.  Ermentrout,  of  Reading,  who  read  a 
paper,  followed  by  some  discussion,  on 

ELOCUTION  IN  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

Elocution  is  nothing  more  than  good, 
plain,  common-sense  reading  ;  reading  in 
which  thought  is  given  in  such  a  way  that 
it  cannot  be  told  whether  the  reader  is  giv- 
ing his  own  or  some  other  person's  ideas  on 
a  subject;  reading  in  which  every  word  is 
understood;  reading  from  which  the  thought 
and  the  beauty  can  be  obtained  without  a 
text-book,  it  not  being  necessary  to  glance 
at  a  printed  page  in  order  to  know  what  is 
being  read. 

Now,  on  the  pupil's  part,  this  means  a 
careful  preparation  of  the  lesson  for  the  pro- 
nunciation and  the  definition  of  all  unfamil- 
iar words,  so  as  to  get  the  thought  and  read 
the  selection  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

In  the  grammar  grade,  time  spent  on  that 
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part  is  doing  the  work  of  the  lower  grades; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  grammar  school 
teacher  does  and  mnst  do  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary preparation. 

The  helping-  to  clear  the  enunciation,  the 
application  of  phrases  to  the  text,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  character  of  the  selection,  the  get- 
tine  at  what  may  be  called  the  "feeling," 
and  the  expressing  of  the  whole,  is  and 
should  be  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  different  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  elocution,  the  definition  of  the  subdivi- 
sions, as  time,  force,  pitch,  featuring  in  all 
its  phases,  the  different  kinds  of  tones,  etc., 
can  with  profit  be  left  to  higher  grades. 

When  we  look  for  the  definition  of  "  lan- 
guage," we  have,  "language  is  thought 
spoken  or  written."  Now,  tne  thought  of 
the  pupil  expressed  orally,  and  the  written 
thought  of  others  read  by  the  pupil,  show 
a  great  difference  in  intonation,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  distinct  enunciation.  It  is  this 
difference  that  must  be  overcome  before  good 
reading  is  secured. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  acquiring  of  good 
expression,  besides  the  giving  of  the  thought 
through  the  medium  of  the  book,  seems  to 
be  the  marks  of  punctuation.  The  pupil 
tries  to  use  them  as  landmarks  for  expres- 
sion, instead  of  putting;  them  to  their  proper 
use  as  aids  to  analyzing  and  getting  the 
thought  of  the  writer;  for  when  reading  ac- 
cording to  these  marks  only,  the  work  is 
stilted  and  artificial.  As  an  example,  take 
the  comma  before  the  word  "and."  In 
speaking,  how  often  do  we  pause,  and  give 
the  rising  inflection.  Yet  in  reading,  the 
pupil  invariably  raises  his  voice  and  stops 
an  instant  before  proceeding  with  the  text. 

Observe  any  public  speaker  and  see  how 
each  thought  is  given  and  ended  before 
starting  with  a  new  idea.  He  seldom  uses 
paragraphs;  he  gives  you  sentences,  and 
more  often  "word-thoughts."  I  mean  an 
extempore  speaker. 

Inflection  from  the  printed  page  seems  to 
be  very  difficult  for  a  pupil.  When  he  first 
learned  to  read,  every  word  was  inflected. 
When  he  thinks  he  can  read,  one  often  sighs 
for  the  superabundance  of  former  years.  He 
is  restricted  by  the  printed  page,  by  thoughts 
beyond  his  comprehension,  by  unfamiliar 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  talk- 
ing, how  bright,  clear,  beautifully  moulded 
come  sharp,  clean-cut  words,  full  of  expres- 
sion and  brimful  of  the  personality  of  the 
speaker. 

Pupils,  on  entering  the  higher  grades,  are 
apt  to  think  that  a  reading  lesson  requires 
less  time  for  preparation  than  their  other 
studies,  and  when  asked  why  they  are 
through  with  their  tasks  so  soon,  say,  "Oh! 
we  have  Reading  to-morrow." 

Correct  reading  is  relaxation,  a  "letting 
go,"  as  it  were,  of  our  inner  real  selves;  it 
is  an  expression  of  our  feelings  and  longings 
in  words  of  others,  that  our  self-conscious- 
ness forbids  us  from  giving  in  our  own  words 
as  coming  from  our  real  selves.    Repression 


may  mean  control,  but  expression  is  also 
control. 

As  correct  reading  is  relaxation,  so  many 
voice-training  exercises  can  be  practiced 
during  the  physical  culture  periods.  No 
exercise  at  all  of  the  vocal  organs  is  as  bad 
for  the  school-room  as  is  too  much  of  it. 
As  a  good  stretching  or  an  exercise  in  breath- 
ing relieves  tired  muscles,  helps  to  gain  bet- 
ter lung  capacity  and  economy  of  breath, 
helps  to  broaden  the  chest,  to  send  a  fresher 
blood-supply  to  brighten  and  clear  the  weary 
mind,  to  strengthen  the  nervous  and  diges- 
tive apparatus,  so  an  indulging  of  one's  own 
personality  in  oral  reading  helps  to  relieve 
the  constraint  and  repression  exercised  in 
our  daily  life. 

The  material  the  grammar  school  teacher 
has  to  work  upon  is  the  pupil's  previous 
knowledge  of  words  and  meanings,  their 
previous  training  in  thought-getting  and 
thought-giving,  the  training  of  their  vocal 
organs  in  speaking,  and  the  descriptive 
powers  which  they  have  exercised  in  relat- 
ing anecdotes  to  their  companions;  also 
their  previous  voice-training  in  singing,  by 
which  their  vocal  cords  have  become  flexible, 
thus  having  the  voice  ready  to  respond  orally 
to  the  workings  of  the  mind;  all  the  above 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  phonics. 

Some  of  the  preparatory  work  can  also  be 
practiced  at  odd  times  in  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  before  pupils  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  steadiness  of  school- room 
routine,  and  welcome  any  little  diversion; 
or  in  the  physiology  lesson,  two  or  three 
minutes;  for  what  is  vocal  expression  but 
one  of  the  divisions  of  physiology?  In 
these  lessons  can  be  given  the  physical 
helps  for  getting  the  organs  of  speech — the 
tongue,  the  lips,  etc.— into  a  good  healthy 
condition,  which  requires  exercises  for  con- 
trol of  breathing,  for  flexibility  of  the  lips, 
for  strengthening  the  vocal  cords. 

In  getting  the  thought,  Prof.  Brumbaugh, 
whom  you  all  know  and  whom  we  have  with 
us,  has  given  teachers  many  devices,  and 
has  helped  to  evolve  many  of  our  own  ideas 
and  make  them  practical.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  his  method  of  getting  the 
pupils  interested  in  the  plot,  character  and 
scenes  of  a  selection,  and  of  still  further 
making  the  whole  thing  real  to  his  hearers 
by  leaving  the  pupil's  imagination  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  teacher  sure  that  he  can 
go  and  do  likewise.  By  his  method  the  in- 
terest is  increased  and  ideas  developed,  by 
getting  the  pupil  to  picture  the  reading,  in- 
stead of  merely  giving  words  and  by  the 
means  arriving  at  the  right  idea  of  empha- 
sis. How  often,  when  the  pupil  is  to  bring 
out  an  emphatic  word,  is  he  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  contains  every  word  but  the  em- 
phatic one,  and  naturally  he  answers  that 
word,  and  proceeds  to  read  bringing  out  that 
word  louder  than  the  others.  Does  it  sound 
right  to  us  ?  Now,  emphasis  is  the  bringing 
out  of  the  key-note  word  or  words  in  sucn 
a  manner  that  we  can  get  the  thought  in  its 
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deepest  meaning;  but  no  one  can  describe  a 
picture  he  hasn't  seen,  heard  described  by 
another,  or  hasn't  conceived  in  his  own 
imagination;  no  one  can  give  something 
from  nothing;  so  after  the  preliminary  work 
comes  the  training  of  pupils  to  get  the  pic- 
tare  and  describe  the  impression  his  brain 
has  received  from  the  author's  description. 
To  do  this  the  pupil  must  picture  every 
word,  bringing  forward  the  most  vivid  parts 
and  softening  the  others,  as  it  were,  putting 
them  in  the  back-ground.  The  minor  parts 
are  just  as  important  as  the  principal  ones, 
though  they  only  soften,  brighten  and  shade 
the  main  idea.  This  is  easier  for  pupils 
than  for  older  persons,  for  they  are  nearer 
the  time  when  feeling  and  not  thought 
sways  us.  If  pupils  have  the  picture,  and 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  thought,  even  the 
rhythm  of  poetry  can  be  obtained  success- 
fully from  them  without  telling  them  to 
*'  take  more  time  "  and  not  read  so  fast,  for 
no  pupil  can  read  too  fast  who  has  the  beauty 
or  the  feeling  of  the  selection,  and  is  reading 
it  to  give  that  beauty  and  feeling  to  his 
hearers.  It  is  the  pupil  who  reads  words 
like  a  machine,  with  little  reference  to  the 
thought,  that  reads  too  fast. 

You  tell  a  pupil  to  read  more  slowly;  he 
seldom  obeys,  but  merely  takes  more  time 
between  his  words,  which  are  pronounced 
as  fast  as  before.  Right  emphasis  gives 
right  inflection,  and  helps  enunciation;  but 
enunciation  needs  other  helps.  A  few  de- 
vices, such  as  having  the  class  criticise  the 
reader  as  soon  as  a  word  is  not  clearly 
enunciated— this  being  done  with  all  books 
closed,  for  when  we  have  the  text  we  are  so 
apt  to  expect  the  reader  to  say  what  we  see 
and  thus  not  notice  any  carelessness  in  slur- 
ring some  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  in 
the  word;  pronunciation  of  isolated  words 
for  the  bringing  out  of  the  letters;  and  the 
pupil's  selection  of  his  own  reading,  as  an 
examination  test. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  ob- 
tained as  to  the  character  of  selections  made 
by  pupils  of  a  grammar  school  at  one  of  the 
last  examinations.  Each  pupil  made  his 
own  selection  in  poetry  or  prose,  class  or 
original  work  (though  class  work  was  pre- 
ferred), the  pupils  being  of  both  sexes.  Of 
thirty-six  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  sixteen,  all  took  poetry  but  two; 
all  took  class-work  but  one;  and  the  readings 
were  given  with  thought  and  expression. 
In  the  Death  of  Minnehaha,  the  self- prepar- 
ation was  equal  to  a  great  many  recitations 
given  by  graduates  of  "  schools  of  expres- 
sion." Two  of  the  readings  (prose)  were 
patriotic,  the  rest  were  pathetic,  humorous, 
and  pleasing.  Nature,  by  Longfellow, 
Without  Haste,  Without  Rest,  by  Goethe; 
The  Will  and  the  Way  and  the  Cold  Water 
Man,  by  John  G.  Saxe;  Death  of  the  Flowers, 
by  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  were  some  of  the 
selections  made  by  the  pupils. 

In  gesturing  very  little  work  can  be  begun 
in  the  grammar  grade,  especially  in  a  mixed 


school,  except  as  mimic  class-work  and  what 
is  learned  through  their  physical  culture 
exercises.  Gesturing  should  either  have  a 
beginning,  before  the  pupils  have  arrived  at 
the  conscious  period,  or  later,  as  it  must  be 
unconscious,  natural  work,  for  the  response 
to  thought  should  be  given  by  the  action  of 
the  body,  eye  and  hand  before  oral  expres- 
sion. 

Pupils  cannot  be  taught  elocution  in  all 
its  fulness  in  the  grammar  grade;  but  where 
it  helps  them  to  get  through,  thus  aiding 
them  in  their  lesson  preparation  to  give 
thought,  and  in  their  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression; where  it  helps  them  to  enlarge 
their  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  words;  where 
it  helps  them  to  make  good  selection  01 
reading,  to  enjoy  poetry  as  well  as  prose, 
Elocution  has  an  important  place  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

"  How  can  a  Ward  Principal  secure 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  by 
Teachers  ?M  was  the  subject  of  the  next 
paper  by  John  D.  Brehm,  of  Harrisburg. 
This  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Smith,  of  Altoona,  spoke  on 
the  question,  "How  much  Teaching 
should  a  Ward  Principal  do,  and  what 
should  be  the  Character  of  the  Supervi- 
sion ?' '  Several  questions  were  asked  the 
speaker,  which  were  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

The  matter  of  organizing  for  next  year 
by  electing  a  Chairman  for  that  meeting 
was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association. 


**- 


CHILD  STUDY. 


THE  Child  Study  section  met  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  in  the  chapel  annex, 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W. 
W.  Deatrick,  of  Kutztown,  Pa.  Prof. 
Deatrick  opened  the  meeting  with  a  paper 
on  "The  Growing  Boy."  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

Education  is  the  humanly  directed  pro- 
cess of  aiding  growing  mind  toward  attain- 
ment of  likeness  to  the  Infinite  Creator.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  process  is  at  present  rather 
vague.  Psychology  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  a  necessity  to  the  teacher,  although  in 
some  quarters  this  is  disputed.  Practically, 
to  the  mass  of  teachers,  the  psychology 
studied  has  been  of  little  use.  This  is  be- 
cause the  educational  psychology  to  which 
teachers  have  been  treated  has  been  a  science 
only  in  name.  As  Dr.  Harris  says,  "Psy- 
chology is  too  frequently  only  an  inventory 
ofcertainso-calleof/ar«/AVjofthemind  *  *  * 
and  teachers  have  been  offered  such  an  in- 
ventory under  the  name  of  educational  psy- 
chology" 

Things  are  best  studied  in  the  light  of 
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their  development.  This  is  as  true  of  mind 
as  of  the  subject  matter  of  other  sciences. 
Child  study  is  the  study  of  developing  mind 
and  so  is  the  true  educational  psychology. 
Long  neglected,  this  study  of  the  child  is 
now  being  taken  up  by  the  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Gentlemen  who  have  done  indi- 
vidual work  alone  special  lines  are  here  to 
tell  of  what  thev  have  done,  and  I  shall  try 
to  interest  you  in  the  growing  boy. 

Studies  of  growth  are  both  fruitful  and  in- 
teresting, studies  of  growing  mind  more  than 
of  other  forms  of  growth.  But  she  growing 
mind  can  only  be  observed  in  a  growing 
body.  Such  study  is  very  recent.  Broca's 
discovery  in  1861  of  the  localization  of 
speech  was  epoch-making.  Since  then  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries 
relative  to  the  architecture  and  functioning 
of  brain  and  nerves,  the  organs  of  growing 
mind,  of  which  discoveries  and  facts  teach- 
ers ought  not  to  be  in  ignorance.  Knowl- 
edge of  these  and  the  ability  to  make  simple 
tests  of  growth  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
sense  organs  of  school  children  gives  a 
teacher  added  power  of  insight,  sympathy 
and  control. 

Any  teacher  may  learn  to  make  simple 
measurements  of  growth;  any  one,  by  a  lit- 
tle observation  and  study,  may  grasp  the 
significance  of  certain  established  principles 
ofgrowth,  such  as  the  relation  of  movement 
to  growth,  the  importance  and  danger  of 
spontaneous  movement  and  of  ignorant  inter- 
ference with  these  movements  of  children. 
The  concomitance  of  unhealthy  growth  and 
excessive,  choreic  movements,  the  value  of 
play  as  related  to  growth  and  movement, 
abnormal,  accelerated,  one-sided,  or  arrested 
growth  are  subjects  which  should  be  of  in- 
tense concern  to  every  earnest  teacher. 
Problems  of  nutrition  and  stimulation  also 
confront  us  and  must  be  answered  if  we 
would  aid  intelligently  and  scientifically  the 
growing  boy  to  grow  into  the  perfect  man 
his  Creator  designed  him  to  be. 

Surely  the  teacher  should  show  as  much 
interest  in  the  growing  boy  as  a  scientist,  a 
Gray  or  an  Agassiz,  shows  in  a  growing 
plant  or  a  growing  animal.  Studying  lite 
and  growing  things  with  reverence  and 
sympathy,  teachers  shall  better  be  qualified 
to  educate  the  growing  boys  and  girls. 

Supt.  George  W.  Twitmyer,  of  Beth- 
lehem, then  addressed  the  section  on 
"  Mothers'  Meetings  as  an  Aid  to  Child 
Study."  This  address  called  out  some 
animated  inquiries  and  led  to  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  though  brief,  dis- 
cussion.   He  said  in  part : 

The  importance  of  a  more  vital  relation 
between  the  home  and  the  school  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  manifold 
educational  forces  of  the  home  and  the  school 
need  to  be  co-ordinated  and  correlated, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  energy,  but 
rather  the  largest  resultant  of  good  to  the 


children.  Motherhood  is  largely  endowed 
with  certain  intuitive  insight  into  the  needs 
of  children,  but  for  the  management  of  all 
the  problems  of  childhood,  training  is 
needed.  Too  often  this  is  entirely  wanting. 
The  wise  teacher  can  often,  by  public  meet* 
ing,  meetings  and  private  consultations,  do 
much  to  arouse  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  mental  and  moral  training  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  secure  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the 
school;  guide  them  in  the  study  of  their 
children  from  the  standpoint  of  childhood, 
to  the  end  that  each  child  may  grow  and  de- 
velop into  the  most  symmetrical  manhood 
and  womanhood  possible. 

The  teacher  and  the  mother  need  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  monstrous  wrong  to  the  child  for 
the  home  and  the  school  to  be  ignorant  of 
each  other — and  how  dense  this  ignorance  is 
at  times  !  The  home  and  the  school  must  be 
actuated  by  the  same  motive,  must  have  the 
same  ends  in  view,  and  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, labor  to  understand  the  children  and  to 
develop  their  triune  natures.  The  mother's 
meeting  is  the  key  to  the  educational  situ- 
ation; it  is  the  open  sesame  to  the  mother's 
heart,  and  her  most  helpful  co-operation. 

Our  meetings  in  Bethlehem  have  been 
helpful  to  us  in  many  ways.  In  our  meet- 
ings we  discussed:  How  the  home  may  help 
the  school;  How  the  home  may  hinder  the 
school;  The  true  function  of  the  home  in  the 
education  of  the  child;  What  the  school 
should  do  for  the  children;  The  meaning  of 
childhood;  Home  study;  Relation  of  food  to 
the  health  of  children ;  Sleep  in  its  relation 
to  the  health  of  children;  Fatigue;  Nervous- 
ness, and  kindred  subjects. 

The  mother  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
school  is  conducted  and  supported  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  the  children.  This  done, 
she  becomes  an  ally,  a  co-worker,  and  the 
interests  of  the  children  are  safe;  she  is 
ready  and  willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  child's  temperament, 
peculiarities,  likes  and  dislikes,  moods  and 
spiritual  tendencies,  and  his  physical  con- 
dition. This  done,  the  consecrated,  sympa- 
thetic teacher  has  the  data  for  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  child,  and  for  successfully  lead- 
ing him  into  the  way  of  freedom,  self  activ- 
ity, growth  and  development. 

Supt.  W.  A.  Beer,  of  Clarion  county, 
has  the  reputation,  which  is  well  de- 
served, of  having  interested  the  teachers 
of  his  county,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in 
the  subject  of  child  study.  To  him  was 
assigned  the  practical  topic,  "How  a  Su- 
perintendent may  Interest  his  Teachers 
in  Child  Study. "     He  said: 

So  much  that  is  of  value  has  been  said  and 
written  during  the  last  few  years  concerning 
the  child  that  one  almost  Forgets  the  mass 
of  foolishness  that  has  been  uttered  during 
the  same  time.  I  do  not  know  that  my  ex- 
perience with  rulers,  tape-lines,  meters  and 
'phones  is  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  speak- 
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ing  scientifically ;  nevertheless  I  have,  I 
hope,  enough  of  faith  in  the  potentiality  of 
human  life  to  think  with  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments along  a  general  theoretic  line  concern- 
ing what  a  teacher  ought  to  know  of  the 
child,  and  in  what  measure  the  Superinten- 
dent may  be  able  to  cause  those  teachers 
under  his  direction  to  feel  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  unfolding  life  of  the  child  lies  between 
each  of  them  and  his  or  her  self-realization. 

The  child  is  in  school;  to  become  a  man 
he  must  read  and  grow.  To  be  a  man  he 
develops  along  the  line  of  feeling,  and 
thought,  and  volition.  The  teacher,  to  aid 
this  development,  must  know  child  life.  A 
Superintendent  ought  to  set  up  for  himself 
an  ideal  teacher — one  who  knows  enough 
about  child  life  through  a  knowledge  of  her 
own  mind  that  she  may  present  to  the  child 
the  work  of  the  school  as  a  means  to  a  per* 
feet  life.  If  the  young  woman  who  desires 
to  be  a  teacher  knows  that  this  knowledge 
of  child  life  must  be  a  part  of  her  equipment, 
she  will  feel  that  the  study  of  the  child  is  a 
necessity  for  her. 

But  the  Superintendent  can  do  more  than 
this.  He  can  direct  his  teachers  in  their 
study  of  the  child.  Observations  should  be 
made  by  every  teacher  concerning  the  sight, 
hearing,  and  other  physical  powers  of  the 
child  under  the  teacher's  care.  Let  the 
Superintendent  encourage  each  teacher  to 
study  each  child  to  ascertain  what  knowl-  • 
edge  he  possesses,  what  interests  hold  him. 
These  matters,  rather  than  measures  of  time 
and  weight,  are  vital.  Besides,  the  teacher 
seeking  diligently  to  find  the  contents  of  the 
minds  of  the  children,  will  find  new  content 
hi  her  own  mind. 

The  Superintendent,  by  being  interested 
himself  in  child  study,  can  interest  his  teach- 
ers. By  studying  these  problems  he  can  get 
his  teachers  to  study  them.  In  his  visits  to 
the  schools  he  can  lead  in  child  study.  He 
can  call  his  teachers  together  in  local  insti- 
tutes and  in  these  stimulate  his  teachers  to 
do  work  that  shall  be  creditable  alike  to  him 
and  them  and  that  must  result  in  lasting 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

After  some  general  discussion,  the  sec- 
tion resolved  to  perpetuate  itself,  and,  on 
motion  of  Supt.  Twitmyer,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Deatrick,  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School,  Kutztown,  Pa.,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  section  for  the  ensuing  year. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


THE  Conference  was  called  to  order  by 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Phillips,  principal  of 
Scranton  High  School,  who  stated  briefly 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Prof.  Mc- 
Laury  moved  that  action  be  taken  to  per- 
petuate the  department.  On  motion  of 
Prof.  Spayd,  of  Minersville,  Dr.  Sam'l  A. 


Baer  was  chosen  to  represent  the  High 
School  Conference  at  the  Williamsport 
meeting  next  year. 

The  first  paper  on  the  programme  was 
that  of  Prof.  William  D.  Rorer,  principal 
of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, upon  "The  Function  the. High 
School.'1  The  abstract  of  this  paper 
promised  us  has  not  been  received  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press. 

He  was  followed  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Mc- 
Laury,  principal  of  the  York  High 
School,  who  spoke  much  as  follows  : 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  edu- 
cational progress  within  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  high 
school.  This  growth  is  largely  due  to  a 
class  of  non-preparatory  students  who  take 
a  high  school  course  as  a  rounding  out  of 
their  previous  public  school  training.  From 
the  high  school  they  go  the  various  trades 
and  professions.  To  this  class  belong  86 
per  cent,  of  our  high  school  students,  which 
leaves  only  14  per  cent. ,  who  are  college  pre- 
paratory. The  course  pursued  by  this  small 
minority  is  usually  considered  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  done  by  the  high 
school.  Especial  stress  is  placed  upon  it. 
Public  interest  is  attracted  toward  it.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  take  it  in  preference  to 
any  other.  If  another  course  is  taken,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

The  question  with  which  we  would  be 
most  concerned  is  whether  this  course,  as  it 
is  presented  in  the  greater  number  of  our 
high  schools,  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  our  young  people  whose  school  life 
ends  in  the  high  school.  Does  it  give  them 
that  which  is  most  likely  to  keep  them  in 
school  through  that  formative  period  when 
such  training  and  influence  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  them  ?  The  striking  difference 
between  the  number  who  enter  the  high 
school  and  the  number  who  graduate  calls 
for  some  explanation.  What  becomes  of 
those  who  drop  out  ?  It  is  not  true  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases  they  are  forced  to  become 
bread-winners.  It  seems  due  rather  to  two 
causes:  failure  to  attain  a  certain  standard 
which  has  been  established  as  a  condition 
of  promotion,  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
studies  pursued.  While  the  necessity  of 
some  such  standard  is  evident,  have  we  not 
attached  too  much  importance  to  it  and 
made  thereby  ability  to  pass  rather  than 
growth,  the  test  of  school  work  ? 

As  to  the  course  itself  there  are  some  lines 
of  instruction  that  should  be  more  strongly 
emphasized  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
which  now  demand  an  important  part  of  the 
pupil's  time.  In  many  cases  less  Latin  and 
Greek,  less  Mathematics,  would  be  decidedly 
a  gain,  if  their  place  were  taken  by  more 
English.  More  science,  both  natural  and 
physical,  increased  work  in  cities,  economics 
and  ethics,  are  nearer  to  the  life  of  the  fu- 
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ture  man  and  woman.  There  is  need  of 
more  clearly  defined  ideas  in  civics,  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  economic  questions  of  the 
day,  more  strongly  fixed  ethical  principles, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  yearly  leav- 
ing our  high  schools.  By  more  English  I 
mean  that  the  student  should  make  what  is 
best  in  his  language,  his  own;  that  he 
should  know  his  poets,  his  dramatists,  his 
historians,  as  the  Greek  knew  his  Homer; 
that  he  should  carry  with  him  from  his 
school  a  love  for  them  so  strong  that  the  toil 
of  later  life  cannot  efface  it.  Give  him  more 
science  that  he  may  be  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  the  marvelous  industrial  life  of 
to-day;  that  this  vision  may  be  broader  and 
clearer  as  he  looks  out  on  creation  around 
him  and  his  heart  be  brought  more  into 
sympathy  with  life.  Give  him  such  instruc- 
tion as  shall  establish  those  fixed  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  a  positive  standard  of 
duty,  one  that  is  inseparable  from  a  correct 
ideal  of  life. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  easy  to  find  fault, 
and  that  it  is  another  thing  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  I  have  only  asked  a  few  questions 
and  made  a  few  suggestions  in  the  nope  that 
we  may  think  along  some  of  these  lines  and 
see  whether  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 
If  not,  let  us  give  it  our  attention  and 
make  our  high  school  what  it  should  be  and 
what  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  it  to  be— a  place 
toward  which  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
lower  schools  shall  strive  with  earnest  zeal, 
and  which  they  shall  leave  with  reluctance 
when  once  they  have  reached  it. 

Prof.  H,  J.  Hockenberry,  principal  of 
High  School  of  Carbondale,  discussed  the 
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Reverence  is  an  excellent  quality  in  hu- 
man nature,  but  reverence  for  the  past 
should  never  (interfere  with  duty  to  the 
present.  There  are  few  ancient  landmarks 
to  which  greater  reverence  is  paid  than  to 
the  course  of  study  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Courses  of  study  demand  undevi- 
ating  uniformity,  while  human  capacities 
and  human  needs  are  very  diverse.  It  is 
God's  great  law  of  compensation  that  the 
more  strongly  one  is  gifted  in  some  particu- 
lar direction  the  more  largely  he  is  deficient 
in  other  lines.  Our  systems  of  education 
should  take  more  cognizance  of  this  fact. 
Efforts  are  made  in  this  direction,  but  the 
results  accomplished  are  very  meager. 

In  some  schools  this  is  sought  to  be  done 
by  havinjg  different  courses  of  study.  I 
know  a  high  school  that  has  eight  different 
courses  of  study.  That  should  surely  be 
enough  to  suit  anybody.  It  does  not.  The 
same  arguments  that  will  sustain  eight  sep- 
arate courses  of  study  will  sustain  eighteen 
or  eighty. 

Other  schools  seek  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  having  a  large  number  of  elec- 
tives.  This  is  probably  better,  but  also  un- 
satisfactory.   The  plan  which  I  propose  is 


this:  Every  pupil  who  attends  our  public 
schools  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  has 
done  honest  work,  should  be  given  a  di- 

gloma  stating  in  what  studies  that  pupil  has 
een  proficient,  and  nothing  else.  This  plan 
would  furnish  uniformity  in  courses  of 
study.  It  would  allow  diversity,  I  know; 
but  unity  in  variety  is  the  corner-stone  of 
our  government.  Pupils  would  be  per- 
mitted to  study  anything  which  was  taught 
and  which  they  were  fitted  to  study.  There 
would  not  be  the  everlasting  crowd  which  is 
now  necessary  to  get  through  the  curricu- 
lum. The  only  requisite  for  graduation 
would  be  that  the  required  number  of  years 
were  spent  in  honest  study.  If  a  pupil 
moved  to  another  town  he  could  take  a  cer- 
tificate showing  what  he  had  done,  get  the 
proper  credit  and  go  ahead,  instead  of  losing 
a  year  or  two  as  is  now  the  case.  There 
would  be  the  same  course  of  study  in  Pitts- 
burg as  in  Pottstown,  in  Chambersburg  as 
in  Chester,  that  is,  the  pupil  would  make 
his  own  course  of  study. 

Again,  a  diploma  would  convey  some 
meaning  to  the  one  who  read  it.  Now,  it 
does  not.  In  every  school  pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  graduate  in  subjects  in  which  they 
are  not  proficient  merely  because  teachers 
feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  hold  them  back.  If 
a  teacher  refuses  to  pass  a  pupil  in  a  certain 
branch  the  pupil  is  debarred  from  graduat- 
ing, and  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  unnecessa- 
rily stern.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  who 
has  not  turned  friends  into  foes  by  this  very 
thing.  Things  would  be  taught  more  thor- 
oughly by  this  plan.  Teachers  would  be 
expected  to  be  thorough,  and  they  would 
meet  expectation.  Work  done  in  one  place 
would  pass  at  par  in  every  other  place. 

Another  incalculable  benefit  would  be  that 
it  would  allow  special  work  in  special  sub- 
jects. Now,  no  special  work  is  possible,  as 
it  requires  every  effort  to  complete  the  course 
in  the  specified  time.  After  a  pupil  has 
reached  the  high  school  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  devote  nis  energies  to  those  things 
for  which  he  is  fitted.  He  would  thus  leave 
the  school  a  more  cultured  man.  If  half  of 
our  girls  were  to  spend  the  time  given  to 
algebra  and  geometry  upon  music  and  liter- 
ature they  would  leave  school  better  fitted 
to  make  life  sweet  and  home  happy  than 
they  are.  Our  curricula  are  fetiches  which 
we  worship  with  the  blindest  devotion,  and 
we  have  no  patience  with  the  young  men 
and  women  who  "  at  the  sound  of  our 
sackbuts,  harps  and  psalteries,"  do  not  fall 
down  and  worship  also. 

Lastly,  pupils  would  not  be  compelled  to 
spread  themselves  over  more  space  than 
heaven  designed  that  they  should  cover.  If 
a  five-study  intellect  be  spread  over  ten 
studies,  it  must  be  thin  at  places;  but  what 
if  it  be  spread  over  twenty- five  studies? 
Why  do  so  many  pupils  leave  school  with- 
out graduating  ?  Because  they  can't  do  the 
work  with  a  proper  amount  of  effort.  Half 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  reach  the  high 
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school  should  study  little  more  than  what 
are  styled  the  common  branches.  There  is 
not  the  capacity  to  do  more  thoroughly  in 
the  required  time.  The  normal  schools  and 
colleges  do  our  work  over  again.  Why  ? 
There  has  been  too  much  spreading. 

Our  public  schools  are  for  the  masses,  and 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
masses.  In  them  should  be  found  no  place 
for  an  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  not  even  an 
aristocracy  of  brains.  The  dull  child  should 
be  rewarded  for  work,  well  done,  just  as 
well  as  the  brilliant  one.  Don't  put  the 
prize  beyond  his  reach. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Baer,  principal  of  the 
Harrisburg  High  School,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows upon  the  subject, 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

The 'high  school  is  a  modern  institution, 
and  to  some  extent  undetermined  in  char- 
acter. There  are  those  who  want  but  a 
three  years'  course;  some  think  even  a  two 
years'  course  sufficient.  However,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but  that  a  regular 
High  School  course  should  be  four  years, 
based  on  at  least  eight  years'*  previous  work. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a  law 
defining,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  what 
should  constitute  a  High  School. 

There  are  many  views  regarding  the  ob- 
ject of  high  school  training.  Some  think  it 
should  train  only  for  business,  or  to  earn 
money.  Others  want  it  to  be  a  preparatory 
school  pure  and  simple.  While  there  is 
still  a  third  class  who  think  that  the  high 
school  should  be  a  finishing  school,  and 
that  its  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  afford  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  to 
the  community.  The  proper  idea,  no  doubt, 
is  to  combine  all  these.  The  business  or 
practical  side  must  not  be  overlooked,  nor 
should  we  forget  that  the  High  School  is  the 
People's  College,  and  that  at  least  60  per 
cent,  of  its  pupils  finish  their  education 
here,  and  that  the  course  of  study  must  be 
arranged  to  a  large  extent  with  this  end  in 
view.  However,  the  preparatory  feature 
must  not  be  omitted.  In  every  well-organ- 
ized high  school  there  are  different  courses, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Col- 
lege Preparatory  Course.  It  gives  at  once 
proper  standing  to  the  institution.  With- 
out it  the  high  school  will  lose  its  dignity 
and  proper  worth.  It  would  be  like  a  man 
without  a  backbone—weak  and  tottering, 
and  in  time  it  would  cease  to  exist. 

We  hold  that  the  High  School  stands  for 
something  definite — that  the  course  should 
be  four  years,  and  that  among  its  different 
courses  the  Preparatory  course  should  stand 
first.    The  following  are  reasons  for  this: 

1.  College  preparatory  work  affords  the 
best  training  as  to  accuracy,  habit  and 
mental  vigor.  It  affords  the  best  education 
in  all  studies  as  far  as  it  goes. 

2.  It  affords  lofty  inspirations,  and  incul- 


cates proper  educational  ideals.  True  edu- 
cation means  culture  rather  than  utility. 

3.  It  opens  the  way  to  college  to  a  greater 
number,  and  bridges  over  the  chasm  between 
the  common  school  and  the  college. 

The  college  and  the  university  are  the 
glory  of  the  country.  The  more  young  men 
and  young  women  graduated  from  them  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  the  people.  The 
High  School  should  furnish  this  important 
link,  and  it  will  do  this  successfully  by 
making  it  largely  a  Preparatory  School. 

Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  principal  of  the 
Lancaster  High  School,  followed  with  a 
paper  entitled  "Two  Good  Things," 
one  of  these  being  the  placing  of  appro- 
priate pictures  in  the  schools  as  an  edu- 
cational agency,  and  the  other  the  better 
stndy  of  English  Literature  in  High 
Schools.  We  present  the  first  part  of  the 
paper,  relating  to 

PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM  WALLS. 

The  average  school  room  has  four  walls. 
These  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  pur- 
pose. Windows  and  doors,  blackboards  and 
book-case,  of  necessity  occupy  a  part  of  this 
wall  space;  but  in  most  rooms  much  space 
remains  that  can  be  filled  or  left  empty  as 
the  teacher,  superintendent,  or -school  au- 
thorities decide.  Should  any  one  or  more  of 
these  three  parties  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  placing  good  pictures,  busts, 
or  other  silent  educators  of  their  kind  be- 
fore the  pupils,  the  walls  become  an  influ- 
ence of  perennial  blessing  to  the  school, 
lifting  it  out  of  the  dull,  often  repulsive, 
atmosphere  of  a  commonplace  that  is  poor 
and  cheap  into  another  widely  different,  be- 
cause suggestive  of  refinement  and  pleasure, 
of  strength  and  beauty.  This  tne  pupil 
does  not  understand;  nor  does  he  reason 
about  it.  He  feels  it.  The  school  becomes 
a  more  attractive  place  to  him,  and  he  is  the 
better  for  it.  The  teacher  is  also  the  better 
for  it.    The  cost  is  little,  the  profit  great. 

But  they  must  be  such  pictures  as  are 
good  to  live  with,  for  their  happy  and 
wholesome  suggestion;  such  as  can  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  year  with  no  feeling  of 
weariness  or  annoyance;  such  as  leave 
pleasing  and  helpful  impressions,  and  are 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  perhaps,  for  a 
life- time.  We  hear  too  much  in  these  days  of 
"classic"  reproductions  for  the  school- 
room. The  fad  of  classicism  has  inflicted 
many  pictures  upon  the  schools  which  are 
as  much  out  of  place,  of  as  little  value  for 
their  culture  influence,  and  are  as  little  en- 
joyed by  pupils,  as  was  the  set  of  charts  in 
anatomy  and  physiology  that  we  once  saw 
used  to  ornament  a  school-room,  or  the  set 
of  antiquated  astronomical  charts  which 
were  the  only  ornament  in  a  school  of  my 
childhood.  The  place  for  these  things  is  in 
the  closed  case  or  in  the  closet,  to  be  brought 
out  and  used  when  needed  for  illustration. 
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The  picture  upon  the  wall  must  appeal  to 
the  pupil  in  one  way  or  in  another.  This 
should  be  restful  and  pleasing,  that  should 
stir  the  spirit  of  inquiry  or  of  adventure , 
this  shou  d  attract  for  its  grace  and  beauty; 
that  for  strength  and  power,  a  third  for 
simple  fidelity  to  nature ;  this  should  speak 
hope  and  encouragement,  that  should  tell  of 
love  and  duty,  of  reverence  and  devotion, 
of  a  noble  generosity,  of  heroic  self-sacrifice; 
this  may  recall  the  field,  the  garden,  the 
farm,  and  home  and  friends,  while  that  may 
tempt  the  thought  to  roam  afar  wheie  lad  or 
lassie  wanders  fancy  free  in  woodland 
glade,  by  meadow  brook,  or  by  the  sound- 
ing sea — for  there  upon  the  wall  is  outlet 
and  an  open  way  to  the  great  world  of  won- 
der and  beauty  beyond  it.  The  picture 
should  be  suggestive  only  of  good  thought 
and  good  things,  and  always,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  such  as  to  stir  impulses  towards 
what  is  best  in  our  human  nature. 

If  a  portrait,  it  should  be  one  from  which, 
often  looking  upon  it,  we  may  take  into  our- 
selves the  qualities  which  distinguished  the 
man  or  woman  there  portrayed.  We  all 
know  the  parable  of  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
which  has  been  in  greater  or  less  degree  a 
true  story  in  the  experience  of  many  a  hu- 
man soul.  We  know  it  in  ourselves,  and 
would  have  others  come  into  the  same  glad 
knowledge,  the  same  goodly  heritage. 

This  thought,  as  I  write,  comes  to  me  as  I 
have  not  often  felt  it.  I  look  across  my  desk 
to  the  wall  and  am  startled  to  see  so  many 
familiar  faces  of  the  dead.  I  never  thought 
to  count  them  before !  Eight — some  of  them 
life-size,  and  all  of  them  true  to  life — Bur- 
rowes,  Stevens,  Gilbert,  Crumbaugh,  Hig- 
bee,  Steinmuller,  Gounod,  Phillips  Brooks. 
I  never  before  thought  of  them  all — this 
goodly  company— as  being  dead.  I  look 
into  their  eyes,  their  faces,  and  they  are  all 
alive.  Three  of  these  men  were  the  gifted 
and  cultured  teachers  of  my  boyhood;  four 
of  them,  these  three  and  another,  are  men 
to  whom  I  owe  an  ever  growing  debt  of  grat- 
itude that  eternity  cannot  repay;  and  to  all 
of  them  I  am  under  glad  ana  grateful  obli- 
gation. There  is  no  day  in  my  life,  when  I 
am  in  my  home  or  at  my  desk,  that  I  do  not 
draw  inspiration  and  strength  from  these 
strong,  true  men.  "The  living  and  the  dead 
are  but  as  pictures"— but  what  pictures  they 
may  become!  Hang  the  pictures  of  good 
men  and  women  upon  your  walls  at  home, 
and  upon  the  walls  of  your  school  rooms, 
the  best  you  can  get.  Live  with  them,  on 
your  side  at  least,  in  thrice -blessed  com- 
radery .  You  are  never  lonely,  but  always  in 
touch- of -elbow  with  choice  spirits.  Increase 
the  list  of  your  silent  friends,  and  in  time 
you  come  to  feel:  "  Do  you  take  my  pictures, 
you  take  my  friends,  you  take  my  home." 
This  it  is,  or  this  it  may  be,  to  have  the 
"  picture  upon  the  wall."" 

The  famous  torso  of  Hercules  is  not  such 
a  picture  as  I  have  been  describing,  nor  is 
Laocoon  and  his  sons  in  the  deadly  coils  of 


the  serpents,  nor  many  another  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Greek  art.  And,  indeed,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  of  the  works  of  our  modern 
artists  we  would  care  to  place  in  the  school* 
room  as  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  that'1  joy  for- 
ever, whose  loveliness  increases,"  and 
"  which  can  never  pass  into  nothingness." 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  akin  to  the 
love  of  truth  and  goodness.  There  is  an 
uplift  in  it  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated. 
Coarse  and  blindly- ignorant  souls  do  not 
recognize  this,  and  so  are  content  with  lives 
too  often  sordid  and  barren  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  We  can  educate 
here  to  good  purpose  through  cultivating 
this  love  of  beauty  by  making  our  schools 
attractive  with  flowers  and  plants,  busts 
and  brackets,  and  good  portraits  and  other 
pictures.  No  matter  how  fine  the  school 
building,  how  costly  its  equipment,  or  how 
excellent  the  teachers,  the  neglect  of  this 
ornamentation— this  decoration  of  the  walls 
with  its  sure  educational  result  in  view — is 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  the  artistic  sense,  of 
defect  in  furnishing,  and  of  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  very  important  influence  of  care- 
fully selected  pictures  in  the  school-room. 
Boys  and  girls  are  susceptible  beings,  and 
the  school  room  to  which  they  come  should 
be  a  good  place  for  them  to  five  in,  wholly 
apart  from  the  school  work  done  in  it.  Good 
pictures  on  the  wall,  suggestive  and  beauti- 
ful motto  cards,  bell  or  gong  of  pleasing 
tone,  and  other  things  that  have  been  or 
might  be  named,  have  a  most  wholesome 
influence  in  the  work  of  education.  A 
bouquet  of  flowers  may  be  of  great  value  if 
is  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  school. 
The  judgment  and  taste  of  the  pupils  are 
improved  by  their  unconscious  study  of  the 
picture.  A  blue  gentian,  a  blight  orchid,  a 
bunch  of  apple  blossoms,  a  lily,  an  iris,  any 
one  of  a  hundred  things  if  well  executed 
in  color,  is  always  fresh  and  beautiful. 
They  f  peak  the  fair  originals,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  happy  time  when  the  rolling 
year  will  bring  them  round  again. 

Surroundings  and  associations  always 
supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and 
often  mean  more  than  teacher  or  text-book. 
Therefore  decorate  your  school  rooms.  The 
choice  pictures  you  put  there  afford  rest  to 
eyes  weary  of  the  printed  page,  or  serve  to 
attract  the  wandering  gaze  that  seldom  seeks 
the  page  with  interest  or  pleasure.  All 
boys  and  girls  love  pictures,  and  they  should 
be  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  furnishing 
as  the  text-books  themselves. 

There  is  one  grave,  if  not  fatal,  objection 
to  all  this.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
drive  nails  into  the  walls.  To  some  people 
walls  and  wall-paper  are  sacred.  There 
seems  no  good  substitute  for  nails,  nor  in 
most  places  any  better  way  of  hanging  pic- 
tures, than  that  of  our  fathers.  And  there 
are  people  who  give  this  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  the  walls  bare  of  ornament!  The 
caustic  wit  and  sarcasm  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens might  do  justice  to  such  a  situation. 
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Every  earnest  man,  I  suppose,  has  his 
dream  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  could. 
Some  men  do  what  they  dream.  James 
Lick  did  this  in  his  observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton.  I  like  a  printing  office, 
and  sometimes  fancy  that  I  would  own  a 
great  establishment,  in  which  there  should 
be  the  best  engraving,  photographing,  half- 
tone work,  printing  and  framing  plants  in 
the  world.  I  would  give  my  attention  to 
the  reproduction  only  of  the  choicest  and 
best  pictures  with  which  genius  and  taste, 
and  a  loving  devotion  to  art,  both  religious 
and  secular,  have  thus  far  enriched  and 
blessed  mankind.  I  would  put  them  into 
all  sorts  of  schools  everywhere.  Where 
they  chose  to  pay  for  them  what  they  could, 
as  their  contribution  to  the  good  work, 
well.  Where  they  would  not  or  could  not 
do  this,  they  should  have  them  just  the 
same.  That  is  one  of  my  dreams.  It  will 
not  be  realized,  but  I  shall  do  and  am  now 
doing  what  I  can  to  realze  it. 

For  an  ordinary  life-time  almost  1  have 
been  much  interested  in  pictures,  and  the 
men  who  make  them.  I  have  spent  money 
as  freely  in  this  direction  as  my  limited 
means  would  permit.  But  all  the  while  my 
great  surprise  has  been  that  so  few  choice 
pictures  of  proper  size  are  to  be  had  in  the 
art  stores,  even  at  high  prices.  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  been  preparing  a  few 

I  dates  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  short 
ist  of  two  or  three  dozen  good  pictures, 
suitable  for  school-room  walls,  that  can  be 
had  with  little  trouble  and  at  modest  cost  by 
persons  desiring  them.  Thousands  of 
these  will  go  into  the  schools,  where  many 
of  them  will  hang  for  generations.  The 
*  'Lincoln  Art  Series11  has  not  been  an- 
nounced elsewhere,  nor  have  any  of  these 
pictures,  except  that  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
been  exhibited  prior  to  this  meeting  at 
Gettysburg. 

This  is  one  of  the  "  Two  Good  Things  " 
for  which  I  am  down  on  the  programme  of 
this  afternoon  ;  and  I  present  the  item  of 
••  Pictures  for  School  Room  Walls  "  in  the 
concrete  form  of  an  object  lesson,  as  you  may 
see  it  in  the  entrance  hall  of  this  academic 
building.  I  have  spent  much  time  and 
thought  and  no  little  money  in  this  work, 
that  there  may  be  a  good  list  of  pictures  for 
school -room  walls  within  easy  reach  of 
teachers  and  school  authorities.  This  list 
already  comprises  a  goodly  number  of  ap- 
propriate subjects,  and  I  shall  try  to  make  it 
still  better. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Baer, 
seconded  by  Prof.  Hunsecker,  it  was 
ordered  "that  Pr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  list  of  portraits  of 
celebrated  men,  including  those  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  Penn,  Franklin,  Pulton, 
Stevens,  Wolfe,  Muhlenberg,  Higbee 
and  others,  for  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 


Mr.  McCaskey  stated  that  he  had 
already  done  a  part  of  this  work,  naming 
the  portraits  of  which  he  has  thus  far 
made  plates.  He  said  that  he  had  others 
under  way  or  in  view,  and  he  would  look 
after  certain  of  those  not  on  his  list  which 
had  been  named  in  the  resolution. 
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THE  Round  Table  in  History  was  fairly 
attended  and  had  the  advantage  of  a 
capable,  prompt  and  resourceful  chair- 
man in  the  person  of  Supt.  F.  W.  Rob- 
bins,  of  Towanda. 

A  paper  of  chief  interest  on  the  subject 
of  the  4<  Disciplinary  Value  of  the  Study 
of  History,"  was  read  by  Prof.  Herbert 
F.  Harris.  The  casual  reader  who  cares 
only  to  know  enough  of  history  to  under- 
stand the  illusions  of  newspapers;  the 
boy  who  enjoys  the  novelty  of  scene  and 
story  and  the  whipping  of  the  British  by 
the  Americans;  the  student  who  investi- 
gates, compares  historians,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  personalities  of 
periods  studied  ;  the  graduate  seeking  a 
new  plot  for  a  thesis — even  the  young 
lady  who  reads  weekly  a  few  pages  to 
chat  about  at  a  historical  tea — all  get 
from  their  work  a  discipline  the  same  in 
kind;  the  difference  is  one  of  depth.  The 
longer  and  deeper  the  study,  the  more 
perplexing  the  problems;  and  from 
wrestling  with  them  come  power  and 
freedom,  the  two  objects  of  all  discipline. 
Examination  of  the  reports  of  different 
historians,  comparison,  selection  of  the 
true  from  the  false  or  prejudiced,  de- 
velops the  power  of  self-direction,  of  free- 
dom of  choice.  From  the  early  stage  in 
which  thought  follows  images  interesting 
in  themselves  to  that  where  it  is  con- 
sciously centered  upon  images  remotely 
connected — from  the  Olympian  games  to 
Grecian  life,  from  the  lion-hearted  Rich- 
ard to  mediaeval  life,  from  Washington 
to  the  Revolution  and  the  birth  of  the 
nation — the  transition  through  history  is 
easy.  In  the  nature  student,  when  power 
of  attention  has  been  acquired  and  the 
reward  that  comes  from  its  exercise  has 
been  realized,  history,  still  leads  on  to 
more  difficult  tasks.  Attention  is  the 
original  power  of  the  mind  from  which 
are  differentiated  memory,  imagination 
and  judgment;  it  is  an  act  of  the  will  out 
of  which  flow  virtue  and  righteousness ; 
and  this  power  is  developed,  increased, 
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strengthened  by  the  study  of  history.  Of 
the  two  representative  powers,  if  history 
has  no  superiority  as  a  discipline  of  the 
memory,  it  certainly  has  peculiar  supe- 
riority as  a  discipline  of  the  imagina- 
tion— the  creative  power.  Great  powers 
of  imagination  and  of  reasoning  rarely 
exist  together — Burke  and  Webster 
being  exceptions — not  because  they  are 
antagonistic,  but  one  is  neglected  for  the 
other.  History  rightly  studied  should 
discipline  them  side  by  side.  For  train- 
ing in  breadth  of  mind  there  are  in  histor- 
ical study  both  induction  and  deduction. 
Induction  is  a  study  of  cause  and  effect; 
history  is  a  record  of  effects  and  their 
causes.  History  has  truths  of  such  com- 
prehensiveness, that  their  successful  pur- 
suit requires  the  full  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  the  Creator  has  given  us  to  perceive 
truth.  In  moral  development  the  study 
of  history  is  peculiarly  valuable.  Moral- 
ity is  concerned  with  the  sentiments  and 
will;  reverence  is  one  of  these  sentiments 
which  history  cultivates,  serving  as  a  cor- 
rective to  the  temptation  to  lose  faith  in 
men.  The  will  is  developed  by  learning 
from  history  what  can  and  has  been  done. 
We  have  the  stimulus  of  personal  exam- 
ple. We  must  not  confine  our  study  to 
military  deeds;  war  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  exception,  and  our  youth 
should  be  directed  to  characters  like  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  Ferguson,  as  well  as  Gen- 
eral Reynolds — to  missionaries  as  well  as 
soldiers.  History  improves  the  conscience 
by  telling  of  good  deeds  approved  and 
bad  ones  condemned.  The  study  of  peo- 
ples well  advanced  is  better  for  moral  cul- 
ture than  that  of  savages — the  latter  is 
too  near  biology  for  the  best  results  of 
historical  study.  With  all  these  unique 
advantages,  history  should  occupy  a 
large  place  in  all  schools  from  the  pri- 
mary grade  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

Dr.  Joseph  Walton  said  one  peculiar 
disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  history 
was  the  modesty  that  is  apt  to  come  from 
the  search  for  truth.  The  more  light  we 
get,  the  less  we  know.  Another  benefit 
is  in  learning  to  know  the  truth  when  we 
see  it — it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  true  pro- 
portion and  perspective  of  events.  When 
we  study  carefully  the  local  history  of 
Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, we  find  our  own  true  place  and  value 
in  national  history.  We  need  to  go  deep 
enough  into  the  sources  of  history  to 
know  the  truth  when  we  find  it,  and  to 
know  what  we  ought  to  tell  our  pupils. 


In  doing  such  work  we  need  some  of  the 
instinct  of  the  trained  hound  that  sings 
out  only  when  he  strikes  the  trail — some 
sing  out  all  the  time,  and  are  conse- 
quently useless. 

Supt.  Rutt,  of  Milton,  said  perhaps  we 
are  not  broad  enough  in  our  teaching  of 
the  history  of  our  own  country — possibly 
because  we  do  not  know  it  as  we  should. 
There  is  too  much  memorizing  tables 
of  dates — skeletons  without  life.  We 
neglect  too  much  our  local  history,  and 
sometimes  forget  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  all  questions,  and  we  should  respect 
the  right  of  opinion. 

Prof.  Lewis  Harley,  of  Philadelphia, 
said  this  requires  tact  and  judgment. 
All  have  their  prejudices,  especially  on 
political  questions ;  all  parties  are  repre- 
sented in  the  school.  If  we  keep  in 
mind  that  our  business  is  to  make  the 
next  generation  better  citizens  and  purer 
patriots,  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong. 

This  short  sketch  of  paper  and  discus- 
sion does  little  justice  to  a  lively  and 
profitable  meeting. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


THE  Conference  on  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Margaret  McCloskey,  of  the  Edinboro 
State  Normal  School,  met  in  the  chapel 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  large  at- 
tendance and  an  interesting  programme. 
Miss  McCloskey,  in  opening  the  exer- 
cises, spoke  much  as  follows:  Child- 
psychology  teaches  that  there  are  certain 
periods  in  the  life  of  children  when  a  love 
of  literature  and  a  healthy  reading  habit 
are  best  developed.  Statistics  of  results 
in  the  teaching  of  literature  and  language 
suggest  either  that  these  periods  are  not 
known  and  taken  into  account,  or  that 
serious  faults  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  subjects.  Some  con- 
sideration of  the  way  in  which  literature 
should  be  presented  so  that  it  may  prove 
a  living  thing  to  the  child,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  conference.  It  has  been  said  by 
one  of  our  educators  that  English  should 
be  mastered  as  a  science,  a  history,  a  joy — 
and  as  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  a  skilled 
workman,  be  he  artisan  of  artist. 

She  then  introduced  Miss  Alice  Blythe 
Tucker,  an  honor  graduate  of  Toronto 
University,  who  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  "  Historical  Side  of  Literature." 
She  was  followed   by  Prof.   Frank  H. 
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Sechrist,  whose  paper  was  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  work.  The  secret  of  the 
best  result  is  in  enjoyment  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  and  he  who  teaches  or 
studies  the  best  in  literature  with  glad 
and  growing  interest,  is  always  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  or  student.  He  may 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
work — and  perhaps  he  should  not  be — 
but  he  is  always  to  be  congratulated  upon 
them,  for  they  are  good  and  far-reaching. 
We  hoped  to  present  condensed  reports 
of  these  papers,  but  have  not  received 
them  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

The  discussion  which  followed  empha- 
sized mainly  the  importance  of  reading 
good  things  and  committing  to  memory 
prose  and  poetry — that  it  may  be  in  the 
mind  and  apart  from  the  printed  page — 
making  this  an  essential  feature  of  the 
regular  school  work,  with  large  place 
for  it  upon  the  daily  or  weekly  pro- 
gramme— and  this  for  the  teacher  even 
more  than  for  the  pupil. 

Miss  McCloskey  was  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed herself  in  charge  of  the  conference, 
bnt  as  she  wished  that  some  one  else 
should  be  named,  Prof.  Sechrist  was 
elected  to  conduct  the  department  of 
Literature  at  the  Williamsport  meeting. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


THE  Round  Table  Conference  on  Phys- 
ical Culture  was  in  charge  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  was  gracefully  presided  over  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lloyd.  There  was  a  fair  at- 
tendance. Miss  Margaret  MacMillan,  of 
Gettysburg,  read  the  following  paper  on 

PHYSICAL  CUI/TURB  AS  AN  AGENCY  OP 
REFORM  AMONGST  THE  YOUNG. 

"  Character  is  habit  crystallized/1  said 
Frances  E.  Willard,  and  •■  The  temple  of  God 
is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are/1  said  another 

frand  soul  of  the  ages,  St.  Paul.  The  time 
as  come  when  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  boys  and  girls  must  be  trained  in 
youth  in  every  phase  of  their  threefold 
nature. 

The  men  of  Greece  were  fully  awake  to 
the  fact  that  upon  bodily  strength  and  en- 
durance depends  in  a  large  measure  the 
life  and  intellectual  vigor  of  the  nation, 
hence  we  find  them  adoring  one  of  the  at- 
tributes of  deity— physical  strength  and 
beauty.  Their  wonderful  sculptors  have 
immortalized  their  ideals  of  form,  and  the 
importance  that  they  gave  to  the  culture 
and  training  of  the  body  stands  out  clearly 
in  all  their  writings. 


The  letters  of  St.  Paul  are  full  of  allusions 
to  the  games  with  which  the  people  were 
so  familiar.  The  wisest,  best  and  purest  in 
the  land  strove  for  the  honors.  Yes,  you 
say,  but  Greece  with  all  the  knowledge  and 
strength  and  beauty  of  her  sons  fell.  Ay, 
because  she  failed  to  realize  this  important 
truth,  that  God's  laws  are  equally  binding 
for  all  parts  of  our  triple  nature,  the  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral. 

There  has  been  much  advance  in  the  pro- 
per culture  of  the  body  during  the  last  few 
years.  Systems  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  country  to  meet  the  demand.  In  every 
college  there  is  a  well-equipped  gymeasium, 
and  more  slowly  the  public  schools  are  ad- 
vancing to  meet  the  development  of  this 
phase  of  training.  To  be  successful  this  cul- 
ture should  begin  in  the  primary  grades. 
While  some  exercises  are  given,  and  the 
teachers  are  awakening  to  the  need  for  sys- 
tematic movements,  many  fail  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  give,  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  proper  positions  and  exer- 
cises for  the  muscles.  They  often  allow  the 
little  bodies  to  sit  bent  over  the  desk,  with 
chest  contracted  and  spine  curved,  and  for- 
get that  the  child  is  entrusted  to  them  for 
proper  training. 

I  nave  seen,  over  and  over  again,  a  teacher 
command  the  children  to  fold  their  arms 
across  their  breasts  and  keep  them  there  for 
some  moments.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this 
without  compressing  the  lungs  and  impair- 
ing the  power  to  breathe,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  numbers  of  round  shoulders  that  will  be 
the  result  of  this  mode  of  sitting. 

In  standing  are  we  always  careful  as  to 
the  proper  position  ?  It  is  wonderful  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  child  to  learn  to  stand  cor- 
rectly, and  how  difficult  for  a  grown  person 
to  unlearn  an  improper  way  of  standing. 
Scarcely  one  person  in  ten  can  stand  with 
ease  and  grace.  Why?  They  have  never 
been  taught  how.  How  few  good  walkers 
one  finds.  Why?  They  have  not  been 
taught  to  walk  with  economy  of  strength, 
to  minimize  fatigue.  Some  one  says  that 
boys  have  games  and  other  exercise  and 
girls  have  housework  enough  for  all  the 
physical  culture  they  need.  It  is  exercise 
in  some  form,  but  only  certain  muscles  are 
used  and  developed  while  all  the  rest  lie 
dormant.  For  the  perfectly  cultured  all- 
around  body  every  part  must  be  trained. 

Man  has  a  triune  nature,  mental,  moral 
and  physical,  and  a  well-rounded,  really 
educated  person,  has  each  part  of  his  nature 
as  fully  cultivated  as  is  possible  for  him. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  how  much  easier  it 
is  for  one  to  perform  the  duties  of  life,  who 
has  trained  his  body  in  strength  and  grace. 
So,  when  making  a  plea  for  a  nobler  man- 
hood and  womanhood  for  the  future,  to 
come  from  our  boys  and  girls,  let  the 
physical  receive  its  proper  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  The  position  of  the 
body  is  the  reflex  action  of  the  thought." 
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While  this  may  not  always  be  true,  yet  the 
habitual  trend  of  thought  can  be  discerned 
by  the  movements  of  the  body,  What  do 
you  suppose  were  that  slouchy-looking 
boy's  thoughts,  who  walked  in  a  loose- 
jointed  fashion  down  the  street  a  while  ago? 
Nothing  very  high,  I  imagine.  Yet  if  you 
could  get  that  same  boy  to  stand  erect,  head 
up,  and  every  muscle  tense,  have  him  say, 
"  I  am  a  king!"  that  boy  would  be  a  king 
for  the  moment.  Teach  him  always  to  walk 
and  carry  himself  in  a  manly  way,  show  him 
how  to  control  every  part  of  his  body,  and 
you  have  lifted  that  ooy  to  a  level  where 
the  mental  and  moral  training  will  be  ap- 
preciated, and  more  readily  accepted.  He 
will  have  been  taught  self-control,  obedi- 
ence to  superior  authority,  swiftness  of 
thought  and  motion,  and  order  in  his  move- 
ments. 

But,  you  say,  "All  this  is  well  for  the 
boy,  what  of  the  girl  ?"  Let  us  see.  How 
many  girls  know  how  to  stand  and  walk 
correctly  ?  How  many  know  how  important 
it  is  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  beautiful 
natural  form,  the  "temple  not  made  with 
hands,"  that  must  be  kept  pure? 

How  many  have  the  courage  to  say  to 
fashion,  "Thus  far,  but  no  fait  her.  I  will 
not  injure  my  body  for  your  whim."  Teach 
a  girl  to  realize  the  sacredness  of  her  body, 
and  she  will  be  more  careful  where  it  is 
taken,  and  will  make  others  respect  its 
purity. 

The  advocates  of  dancing  use  as  a  reason, 
that  it  makes  one  graceful.  Granted  that  it 
does,  in  part;  but  does  it  correct  round 
shoulders,  curved  spines,  give  good  strong 
lungs,  and  make  arm  movements  graceful  ? 
All  these  advantages  and  more  are  found  in 
proper  physical  culture,  in  addition  to  the 
"grace  "  given  by  dancing. 

Some  one  defines  physical  culture  as  the 
preparing  of  our  bodies,  so  that  they  may 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us.  Here  are  two 
of  the  many  ways  it  can  be  brought  into 
practical  use.  Suppose  you  have  two  per- 
sons, one  strong,  painfully  conscious  a  of 
hands,  feet,  and  whole  body  in  fact.  Give 
him  a  course  in  Delsarte,  with  its  central 
principle,  "  strength  at  the  centre,  freedom 
at  the  surface."  Relax  the  tense  muscles, 
induce  freedom  and  grace  of  movement. 
You  will  have  banished  the  self  conscious- 
ness, and  that  person  will  know  how  to 
control  the  motions  of  his  body.  Take  the 
other,  it  seems  almost  an  impossibility  to 

fmt  "life"  into  him;  slouchy  and  limp- 
ooking.  Delsarte  with  its  relaxing  pro- 
cess will  not  do  here.  So  try  the  Swedish, 
with  its  balancing  or  poising  and  quick 
movements,  or  some  similar  system,  with 
lively  music.  Here  you  tighten  instead  of 
relaxing ;  have  angles  rather  than  curves ; 
rouse  a  consciousness  of  power,  though  not 
self-consciousness,  and  you  reach  the  same 
point  as  with  the  first,  perfect  control  of  the 
tody. 
We  cannot  all  have  access  to  a  gymnas- 


ium, but  we  can  do  much  without  one. 
Physical  culture  in  some  form  can  be  used 
in  our  young  people's  societies,  our  Ep- 
worth  Leagues,  Christian  Endeavors  and 
Loyal  Temperance  Legions.  Find  someone 
who  will  give  lessons,  or  get  a  manual,  ap- 
point a  leader,  use  the  book  and  have  brignt 
lively  music.  It  would  add  very  much  to 
the  interest,  if  in  addition  to  the  regular 
exercises,  fifteen  minutes  or  more  could  be 
devoted  to  drills  in  physical  culture,  because 
they  will  furnish  practical  demonstrations 
of  the  theories  the  boys  and  girls  study  in 
the  manual,  and  will  help  to  impress  the 
lessons. 

It  is  fascinating,  this  moving  to  music ; 
it  gives  a  sparkle  and  buoyancy  to  the  feel- 
ings, and  makes  the  mind  clearer  for  its 
work.  And  as  our  bodies  are  strengthened, 
made  graceful,  and  ennobled,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  truer  harmony  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  higher  natures. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Geo. 
W.  Hull  and  Miss  Amanda  Landes,  of 
Millersville,  and  others. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
requesting  the  Executive  Committee  for 
next  year  to  place  upon  the  programme 
for  one  of  the  morning  sessions  the  ques- 
tion, "  Should  Physical  Culture  be  made 
Compulsory  ?" 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  Conference  of  County  Superin- 
tendents had  been  placed  in  the  able 
hands  of  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  of 
Delaware  county,  who  prepared  an 
attractive  programme,  which  material- 
ized as  follows : 

Supt.  Mattie  M.  Collins,  of  Cameron 
county,  read  a  paper  answering  the 
question — "  How  may  the  County  Super- 
intendent make  his  Visits  to  the  Schools 
most  Efficient  ?  "     We  give  it  in  full : 

EFFICIENT  VISITATION. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic  we  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  County  Super- 
intendent is  an  officer  well  fitted  for  his 
work,  that  he  measures  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  law,  that  he  is  wide- 
awake to  every  need  of  public  school  work, 
and  that  he  has  the  ability  and  the 
"stamina"  to  discharge  his  various  duties 
efficiently  and  fearlessly.  That  there  are 
many  Superintendents  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  who  measure  up  to 
these  requirements  is  attested  by  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  schools  under  their  con- 
trol ;  and  that  there  are  others  who  are  not 
so  successful  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of 
energy,  pluck,  and  management  of  the  sup- 
ervising officer.  The  Superintendent  should, 
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first  of  all,  stand  in  close  relation  to  his 
teachers.  It  should  be  that  of  teacher  and 
pupil.  He  should  be  the  supervisor,  the 
advisor  and  the  critical  examiner  of  the 
teacher's  work.  No  limit  is  fixed  for  the 
frequency  of  his  visits.  His  duty  pre- 
scribed in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Law  is 
to  visit  each  school  as  often  as  practicable. 
Just  how  often  will  depend  upon  individual 
circumstances  such  as  size  of  county,  num- 
ber of  schools,  etc. 

Although  I  think  good  results  are 
obtained  by  frequent  visits,  yet  more  de- 
pends on  the  thoroughness  than  on  the 
frequency  of  the  visits.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind  that  while  each 
school,  perhaps,  should  be  visited  often, 
some  schools  require  a  closer  supervision 
than  others,  hence  should  be  visited  more 
frequently.  The  work  of  the  Superintend- 
ent should  be  arranged  systematically.  A 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  time  should  be 
allowed  for  each  duty.  Make  out  a  pro- 
gramme for  each  month's  work.  Use 
judiciously  the  per  cent,  of  time  set  aside 
in  which  to  visit  schools.  Make  it  a  point 
to  visit  those  schools  first,  where  your  help 
is  most  needed,  and  where  you  can  do  the 
most  good.  It  is*  said  that  "Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law,"  yet  it  does  not  do  to 
visit  schools  in  the  same  order  each  time. 
If  one  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  certain 
schools  at  certain  times,  the  teachers  of 
those  schools  know  about  when  to  look  for 
the  Superintendent,  and  are  prepared  ac- 
cordingly. This  is  true  especially  in 
schools  where  the  teaching  is  below  the 
average.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Superintendent  sees  only  the  holiday  attire 
of  the  school  and  not  the  true  and  everyday 
work.  When  one  finds  a  school  in  which 
the  character  of  the  work  is  doubtful,  visit 
it  again  as  soon  as  possible,  drop  in  unex- 
pectedly. Make  it  a  point  each  time  to 
visit  the  schools  at  a  different  period  of  the 
day.  Be  in  time  for  the  morning  exercises, 
before  the  school  is  dismissed  at  noon,  after 
the  noon  inter-mission,  and  before  the 
school  closes  for  the  day.  By  this  method 
the  Superintendent  is  able  to  see  the  school 
programme  carried  out,  to  observe  methods 
of  presenting  different  branches,  and  to 
obtain  a  better  and  fairer  opinion  of  the 
work. 

The  Superintendent  should  use  a  note- 
book in  his  visits  to  schools  in  order  that 
he  may  remember  what  is  commendable, 
and  what  needs  criticism.  He  should  be  as 
unsparing  of  his  commendations  when 
they  are  justifiable  as  he  should  be  of  his 
criticisms  when  necessary.  The  best  recom- 
mendation ever  given  oy  a  teacher  to  a 
Superintendent  was  "  Oh,  he  was  so  help- 
ful. He  never  visited  my  school  but  that  I 
could  do  vastly  better  work  afterward."  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  County  Super- 
intendents are  held  in  the  same  high  regard 
as  they  were  when  I  was  a  common  school 
pupil,  or  whether  I  was  an  exception  to  the 


general  class  of  pupils  ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  few  words  of  comment  given  by  the 
Superintendent  on  his  periodic  visits  were 
of  wonderful  encouragement  to  me,  and  I 
know  they  have  been  to  others  as  well.  So 
I  think  tne  Superintendent  should  give  a 
passing  notice  to  the  boys  and  girls  by  giv- 
ing to  them  words  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. Nor  do  I  think  a  Superintendent 
should  leave  a  teacher's  room  until  he  has 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  suggestions 
and  criticisms  that  were  passing  through 
his  mind.  These  should  be  given  to  the 
teacher  in  writing  so  that  she  might  know 
and  understand  fully  what  is  expected  of 
her  on  the  next  visit  of  the  Superintendent. 

He  should  observe  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  school,  ventilation,  cleanliness 
of  room,  pupils'  desks,  light  and  heat.  If 
necessary,  test  the  teacher's  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  Question  the  pupils  about 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  Examine  the 
pupils'  work.  Observe  the  teacher.  Does 
she  set  a  good  example  in  personal  appear- 
ance, manner,  language  ?  Are  her  methods, 
class  plans,  devices  and  management  good  ? 
Can  you  approve  of  them  ?  Can  they  be 
improved?  Does  she  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  subject  she  is  teaching?  The 
Superintendent  should  be  critical  but  not 
fault-finding. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  hind- 
rances to  our  public  school  work  is  the  fact 
that  teachers  do  not  read  enough,  be  it 
standard  literature  or  pedagogical  works. 
One  of  the  great  needs  of  every  county  is  a 
course  of  reading  for  teachers.  This  course 
should  be  selected  almost  wholly  from  the 
suggestions  of  the  County  Superintendent. 
When  they  are  selected  the  teachers  should 
buy  them  and  read  them,  and  when  the 
County  Superintendent  visits  the  schools  he 
should  be  able  to  see  an  advance  in  teaching 
along  the  lines  they  are  reading.  It  must 
not  suggest  to  you  the  fact  that  one  will  be- 
come a  groove-runner  by  so  doing,  but  it  will 
be  a  means  of  laving  a  better  foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  building  on  it  a  stronger 
superstructure  in  educational  methods  than 
the  average  teacher  possesses. 

A  course  of  study  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Directors  of  the  county  which  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  lock-step  system  of  grading 
and  promotions,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
reason  why  the  ungraded  schools  of  the 
county  are  not  as  effective  as  they  might  be 
is  because  country  teachers  do  not  know 
just  what  is  required  of  them  and  some- 
times try  to  teacn  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
possible. 

The  Superintendent  can  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  schools  by  raising  the  standard 
of  qualification  of  his  teachers.  Directors 
do  not  always  use  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  teachers.  Sometimes  relationship  has  a 
stronger  influence  on  them  than  the  "ones" 
on  the  certificate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  examinations 
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the  Superintendent  will  know  approxi- 
mately how  many  new  teachers  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  coming  year.  He  will  also 
know  approximately  how  many  beginners 
there  will  be,  and  his  examinations  should 
sift  the  chaff  from  out  of  the  wheat  so  that 
there  will  be,  possibly,  only  a  few  more 
teachers  than  there  are  schools  to  be  filled. 
My  discussion  will  be  brief,  so  I  will 
have  done  by  saying  that  so  long  as  Sup- 
erintendents are  expected  to  know  the 
status  of  a  school  by  one  or  at  most  two 
visits  of  one  hour  each  in  a  year,  their  work 
will  not  be  as  effective  as  it  might  be. 

The  second  question  brought  out  an 
animated  discussion,  viz:  "Is  Pennsyl- 
vania ready  for  a  Slate  Examining  Board, 
which  shall  conduct  uniform  examina- 
tions for  Permanent  Certificates?  M 

Prof.  H.  M.  McNeal  and  Supt.  Gard- 
ner, of  York  county,  favored  the  present 
method  of  granting  certificates.  Supt. 
Becht,  of  Lycoming,  recommended  that 
a  change  be  made.  The  discussion  was 
continued  by  Supts.  Putnam  and  Beer, 
Prof.  Cass,  Supts.  Meylert  and  Ulerich, 
and  Prof.  Cooper,  of  Mifflin. 

The  continuous  existence  of  this 
Round  Table  was  provided  for,  as  advised 
in  the  Association,  by  selecting  Supt. 
Mixer,  of  Crawford,  as  chairman  for  next 
year.  This  Conference  was  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  profitable  of  the  series. 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  Conference  on  "  Intermediate  and 
Grammar  Schools"  was  conducted 
by  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  Bethlehem, 
who  gives  us  the  following  notes  of  its 
proceedings : 

The  first  discussion  on  "Changes 
Needed  in  the  Grammar  School  Curri- 
culum :  Shall  they  be  made  by  additions, 
subtractions,  or  substitutions?"  was  of  a 
general  character,  there  being  no  paper ; 
the  weight  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of 
substituting  more  history  and  literature 
for  much  of  the  profitless  geographical 
detail  and  the  useless  grind  in  arithmetic. 
Nature  study  might  also  be  profitably 
introduced  in  a  practical  way. 

Miss  Lizzie  Wood,  of  Williamsport, 
read  a  most  excellent  paper  on  the 
"Study  of  English  Grammar  in  the 
Grammar  Grades."  English  grammar 
is  not  a  subject  for  young  children.;  they 
need  language  training  in  the  concrete. 
English,  as  it  is  used  at  present  by  culti- 
vated writers  and  speakers,  should  be 
made  the  groundwork  for  instruction  in 


grammar.  The  object  of  studying  gram- 
mar is  not  so  much  to  gain  correctness 
in  speaking  and  writing  through  the 
mastery  of  mechanical  forms  as  it  is  to 
cultivate  the  reflective  powers  through 
the  *  contemplation  of  correct  standards. 
There  must  be  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  English  grammar,  but  rule- 
teaching  and  memory-stuffing  must  be 
avoided  as  the  worst  kind  of  formalism. 
The  pupil's  self-activity  must  be  excited 
by  constantly  keeping  his  mind  in  con- 
tact with  the  best  examples  of  good 
English  and  by  regarding  him  as  an 
organism  to  be  developed,  not  a  vessel  to 
be  filled  with  mechanical  forms  and  use- 
less definitions.  Each  one  of  her  propo- 
sitions was  illustrated  by  actual  work 
done  in  her  school-room.  The  paper 
elicted  spirited  discussions  on  many 
points. 

For  want  of  time  "How  the  High 
School  can  aid  the  Grammar  School  in 
doing  Better  Work"  was  only  briefly 
discussed.  The  high  school  can  best  aid 
the  grammar  school  by  making  its  own 
work  so  attractive  and  efficient  that  it 
may  hold  its  pupiis  in  the  school  until 
the  course  is  completed.  This  will  stimu- 
late a  desire  on  the  part  of  grammar 
school  pupils  to  enter  the  high  school 
and  complete  its  course  of  study.  In 
order  to  do  this  some  radical  changes  are 
needed  in  the  average  high  school  course 
and  the  personnel  of  its  teaching  force. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


THE  department  of  Ungraded  Schools 
was  in  charge  of  Chairman  W.  F. 
Cass,  of  Elkland.  The  following  paper 
was  prepared  for  this  Conference  by  Miss 
Anna  Bodler,  Germania,  Potter  county : 

HELPS  AND  HINDRANCES  IN  UNGRADED 

SCHOOLS. 

The  school  centres  in  the  pupil.  The  es- 
sential elements  in  it  are  pupil  and  teacher. 
All  else  are  accessories.  The  accessories 
that  bring  about  unity  between  teacher  and 
pupil  are  helps,  those  that  are  lacking  or 
disturb  that  unity  are  hindrances. 

To  keep  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  the 
country  must  be  made  as  attractive  to 
them  as  the  city.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  educated  to  an  appreciation  of 
better  school  advantages  and  greater  inter- 
est in  their  environment.  When  graded  and 
high  schools  and  the  library  are  brought  to 
the  country,  when  social  intercourse  is  pro- 
moted through  educational  gatherings  and 
facilities  for  better  communication ;   and 
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when  an  appreciation  of  surroundings  is 
fostered  through  nature  study  and  school 
gardens,  the  country  will  be  a  more  desir- 
able place  in  which  to  live. 

School  buildings  devoid  of  comfort  and 
beauty  are  often  to  be  found.  There  is  civi- 
lization, morality  and  religion  in  good  school 
buildings.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools  reports  :  "The  rural  school 
bouse  should  be  built  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  sanitation  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion .  It  never  will  be  until  the  State,  speak- 
ing through  the  supervision,  compels  it  as 
a  prerequisite  for  receiving  a  share  of  the 
public  funds.1'  It  would  be  well  could  plans 
for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  be 
secured,  upon  application,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Out-buildings  should  be  provided  with 
lock  and  key,  so  that  the  teacher  can  close 
them  when  school  is  dismissed.  During 
vacations  the  School  Board  should  have 
charge  of  the  key,  and  during  the  school 
term  the  Board  should  hold  the  teacher  re- 
sponsible. The  best  plan  is  to  have  closets 
connected  directly  with  the  building.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  have  closets  inspected  by  local  agents, 
and  give  notice  to  School  Boards  when  they 
fail  in  their  duties. 

Concerning  school  grounds,  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell,  says:  "An  attractive 
playground  will  do  more  than  a  profitable 
wheat  crop  to  keep  the  child  on  the  farm." 
For  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  I 
would  refer  to  Prof.  Bailey's  "Hints  on 
Rural  School  Grounds." 

Of  school  apparatus  one  frequently  finds 
not  so  much  a  lack  in  amount  as  a  lack  of 
the  right  kind.  The  wise  teacher  will  be 
able  to  suggest  what  is  needed.  Excluding 
the  yearly  amount  for  supplies,  $25  win 
secure  all  that  is  necessary. 

As  a  rule,  the  country  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  books.  It  is  the  school's  mission  to  fos- 
ter a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  to  secure 
this  the  tools  must  be  at  hand.  In  Potter 
County  no  tax  has  been  levied  for  libraries. 
For  the  last  two  years  each  school  was  asked 
to  raise  at  least  one  dollar,  either  to  estab- 
lish libraries  where  they  had  not  been 
started,  or  to  add  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  funds  were  usually  secured 
through  entertainments.  Including  books 
that  were  contributed,  about  $1,500  worth 
were  placed  in  the  schools  during  the  two 
years.  The  teachers  were  furnished  with 
lists  for  the  different  grades  from  which 
selections  were  made.  When  only  a  dollar 
or  two  could  be  secured,  the  amount  was 
usually  invested  in  five  or  ten-cent  classics. 
The  amonnt  spent  for  the  several  libraries 
could,  to  much  better  advantage,  be  invested 
in  one  library  for  the  district,  from  which  the 
several  schools  and  the  people  could  draw. 

Closely  connected  with  the  library  is 
"School  Extension,"  or  •'  University  Ex- 
tension. ' '  Courses  of  home  reading  may  be 
managed  from  the  district  school,  employing 


the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Lecturers  may  also 
be  employed.  Aside  from  the  subjects  taken 
up  for  general  culture,  there  should  be  work 
bearing  directly  upon  the  community  life. 

The  text  books  selected  by  the  School 
Board  should  receive  the  sanction  of  a  higher 
authority.  A  committee  of  three  persons 
appointed  as  the  committees  on  permanent 
certificates  are  appointed  would  answer. 

Whatever  else  the  school  may  lack,  a 
good  teacher  is  indispensable.  The  higher 
the  educational  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions the  better.  The  teacher  must  have  a 
definite  notion  of  the  aim  of  education.  She 
should  visit  the  best  schools  to  learn  what 
good  teaching  is.  To  secure  better  teachers 
a  premium  must  be  placed  on  thorough 
preparation  and  skill ;  there  must  be  a 
longer  tenure  of  position  ;  the  school  term 
must  be  lengthened  to  nine  or  ten  months  ; 
the  compensation  must  suffice  for  present 
needs  and  the  wants  of  old  age ;  the  isola- 
tion of  country  life  must  be  overcome.  Im- 
provement in  teachers  is  due  to  professional 
study  and  better  supervision.  The  Summer 
schools  for  teachers  have  done  much  good, 
but  continuous  sessions  at  the  Normal 
Schools,  with  the  year  divided  into  four 
terms,  would  be  better.  The  Normal  Schools 
have  done  good  work.  But  few  other  schools 
accomplish  as  much  in  the  same  time.  The 
following  improvements  might  be  sug- 
gested :  Students  should  be  at  least  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  age  when  they 
enter  ;  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  re- 
flection (which  is  not  possible  with  so  many 
studies  crowded  into  two  years);  more  of  the 
natural  sciences  should  be  taught ;  the  pro- 
fessional work  should  be  emphasized  ;  the 
attainments  of  the  training  teachers  should 
be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  any  teacher  in 
the  school ;  the  teachers  for  the  different 
subjects  should  have  professional  training 
to  make  their  instruction  more  practical  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  permanent  certifi- 
cate received  upon  two  years'  teaching  after 
graduation  is  frequently  the  goal  sought, 
and  but  little  improvement  is  made  after  it 
is  obtained.  The  Normal  School  course  is 
not  broad  enough  to  warrant  a  lasting  inter- 
est in  study,  especially  when  the  permanent 
certificate  does  not  make  it  necessary.  The 
Normal  School  diploma  might  be  made  a 
valid  teacher's  certificate  for  three  or  five 
years  and  could  then  be  renewed.  A  perma- 
nent certificate  should  represent  at  least 
two  or  three  more  years  than  the  elementary 
course  gives. 

In  teachers'  examinations  the  questions 
should  be  few,  but  comprehensive.  The 
written  examinations  should  test  the  mental 
ability,  accuracy  and  expression,  while  the 
oral  in  connection  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
personal  ity  of  the  applicant.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  largely  professional.  The 
ability  to  plan  lessons  in  the  subjects 
taught  should  be  required.  It  is  well  to 
announce  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
examination  each  year.    When  this  is  done 
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teachers  are  incited  to  study  and  the  Super- 
intendent has  a  large  field  for  training.  Ad- 
ditional branches  should  be  required  for  the 
professional  certificate,  and  the  permanent 
certificate  should  not  exist  at  all  unless  its 
requirements  are  made  equal  to  those  for 
graduation  from  a  Normal  School. 

For  the  County  Institute  it  is  best  to  take 
up  each  year  two  or  three  lines  of  work  by 
specialists  retained  for  the  week.  The  plan 
followed  at  our  Teachers'  Associations  is 
similar,  except  that  the  teachers  themselves 
do  all  the  work.  Teachers,  meetings  should 
be  frequent  enough  for  their  effect  to  be  con- 
tinuous. They  promote  some  intercourse 
among  teachers,  and  give  opportunity  for 
comparison  of  work.  They  should  be  held 
in  each  district  at  least  once  a  month. 

With  us  a  committee  of  three  teachers 
selects  the  works  for  the  professional  read- 
ing course.  In  other  counties  there  are 
reading  circles,  with  courses  laid  out  for 
them.  The  examination  in  theory  of  teach- 
ing is  usually  based  on  the  reading  course. 
Teachers  should  have  access  to  a  professional 
library. 

Nature  study  should  receive  a  prominent 
place  in  the  course  of  study  for  country 
schools.  We  use  Welsh's  Course  of  Study 
and  Classification  Register.  By  means  of 
the  Register  each  teacher  begins  work  where 
the  former  left  off,  and  supervision  is  made 
stronger.  During  his  visits  the  Superinten- 
dent learns  at  a  glance  the  organization  of 
the  school,  the  programme,  the  time  allotted 
for  each  recitation,  and  the  studies  pursued 
by  each  pupil.  Examinations  are  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  common-school  branches.  Suc- 
cessful candidates  receive  diplomas. 

For  good  schools  pupils  must  be  brought 
together  in  numbers.  The  township  graded 
school  will  materially  affect  country  life. 
There  may  be  one  or  more  snch  schools  in  a 
township,  the  number  depending  upon  the 
distribution  of  population,  the  physical 
features  of  the  land,  location  of  roads,  etc. 
Better  results  are  secured  for  the  same  out- 
lay of  money.  The  township  graded  school 
leads  to  better  buildings,  better  teachers, 
better  grading,  a  longer  school  term,  more 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  a 
broader  companionship,  better  attendance, 
special  teachers,  better  supervision,  and  a 
better  school  sentiment.  The  principal 
objections  are  the  dislike  to  sending  young 
children  far  from  home,  and  the  danger  to 
health  and  morals.  Comfortable  convey- 
ances must  be  provided  with  a  responsible 
driver  under  bond  to  bring  children  to 
school  in  time  and  protect  their  morals. 

The  work  of  the  township  graded  school 
should  be  continued  in  the  township  high 
school.  .  With  high  schools  throughout  the 
State,  the  Normal  Schools  can  be  relieved 
of  much  of  their  academic  work,  and  can  do 
more  professional  work. 

There  should  be  an  educational  require- 
ment for  the  Director,  and  he  should  receive 


compensation  for  his  services.  It  would  be 
better  policy  on  the  part  of  Boards  to  pay 
the  secretary  well  and  require  him  to  attend 
to  the  business  devolving  upon  the  Board. 
The  district  would  save  much  in  property, 
and  the  schools  would  be  better  suppled. 

Since  the  Superintendent  determines  the 
quality  of  the  teachers,  the  standard  of  his 
qualifications  should  be  raised.  They  should 
be  at  least  equal  to  those  named  for  teach- 
ers of  the  township  high  schools. 

The  field  required  to  be  covered  by  the 
County  Superintedent  is  too  large.  School 
Boards  need  a  professional  adjunct  in  the 
selection  of  sites,  erection  of  buildings,  pur- 
chase* of  furniture,  apparatus  and  books, 
employment  of  teachers,  and  adoption  of  a 
course  of  study.  A  District  Superintendent 
should  supplement  the  work  of  both  County 
Superintendent  and  School  Boards.  Through 
the  District  Superintendent  inexperienced 
teachers  will  be  trained;  teachers'  meetings 
will  become  possible ;  reading  circles  for 
teachers  will  be  more  flourishing;  directors' 
meetings  will  be  more  frequent;  libraries 
will  be  improved;  school  extension  work 
will  gain  ground;  the  home  and  the  school 
will  be  united  through  parents'  meetings; 
greater  use  can  be  made  of  the  press;  pub- 
lic sentiment  can  be  better  enlightened. 
"Skilled  supervision  for  country  schools 
unifies  and  directs  all  the  forces  that  enter 
into  their  success,  namely,  people,  officials, 
pupils  and  teachers." 

The  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  advises 
that  the  work  of  the  State  Superintendent 
be  made  stronger.  He  should  have  more 
help  in  his  office;  the  country  and  town 
superintendents  should  be  directly  under 
his  direction  and  control;  he  should  come 
into  frequent  contact  with  them  by  conven- 
tions held  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
them  in  their  duties;  letters  and  circulars 
should  be  sent  out  directing  them  in  their 
work.  It  is  true  that  conditions  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  but  some  general 
lines  of  work  could  be  followed  which  could 
be  supplemented  as  local  needs  demand. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  her  district- 
unit  system,  in  her  generous  school  appro- 
priation, her  compulsory  school  law"  her 
continuous  school  term,  her  free  text-books, 
and  other  features  of  her  school  system  that 
might  be  named.  Some  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  schools  are  due  to  the  increased 
State  appropriation,  but  the  sum  given  by 
the  State  should  always  be  supplemented 
by  a  tax  raised  by  the  district  itself.  To 
render  the  compulsory  school  law  still  more 
effective,  authority  should  be  granted  to 
bring  the  child  into  the  school  regardless  of 
the  parent,  for  some  poor  people  do  not  send 
their  children,  and  in  many  localities  a  fine 
does  not  affect  them.  "The  continuous 
school  term  has  secured  better  teachers. 
Future  help  will  come  through  a  sufficient 
fund  to  maintain  good  schools,  the  town- 
ship graded  and  high  schools,  and  through 
closer  supervision. 
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NO  PLACE  AT  HOME. 

DR.  Irma  B.  Matthews,  writing  for  the 
ChildrMs  Visitor^  gives  this  pathetic 
story  of  a  boy's  loneliness.  While  it  is 
oar  sincere  belief  that  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  mothers  thus  desert  their 
own  boys  in  order  to  carry  on  reforms, 
still  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  have 
come  under  our  own  notice  to  indicate 
the  value  of  this  little  story  to  the  home- 
makers  of  the  land : 

I  met  him  on  a  street  corner — a  bright, 
black-eyed  lad  of  perhaps  fourteen  sum- 
mers. I  had  seen  him  there  evening 
after  evening,  and  wondered  if  there  was 
no  one  who  knew  the  temptation  he  en- 
countered. 

I  made  friends  with  him,  and  won  his 
confidence.  Then  I  questioned  him 
kindly  in  regard  to  his  spending  so  much 
time  in  the  street. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  me 
in  such  a  frank,  winning  way  that  I 
could  not  help  thinking  what  a  noble 
man  he  might  make,  "  the  street  is  not 
the  best  place  for  a  boy,  but  you  see  there 
is  no  place  for  me  at  home." 

I  was  surprised  and  pained  at  the 
answer.     ' '  How  is  that?' '    I  asked . 

"Well,  I  have  two  grown-up  sisters, 
and  they  entertain  company  in  the  parlor 
every  evening.  They  give  me  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  a  third  party,  and  not 
wanted.  Then  papa  is  always  tired,  and 
he  dozes  jn  the  sitting-room,  and  does 
not  like  to  be  disturbed.  It's  pretty 
lonesome,  you  see ;  so  I  come  down  here. 
It  was  not  always  so,"  he  went  on. 
"  Before  grandma  died  I  always  went  up 
to  her  room,  and  had  a  jolly  time. 
Grandma  liked  boys." 

There  was  a  quaver  in  the  voice  now 
that  told  of  a  sorrow  not  yet  forgotten. 
But  your  mother?"  I  suggested. 
O  mamma!  she  is  only  a  reformer, 
and  has  no  time  to  spend  with  me.  She 
is  always  visiting  prisons  and  work- 
houses, trying  to  reform  men,  or  writing 
articles  on  how  to  save  the  boys." 

"  And  her  own  boy  is  in  danger." 

"  Yes.  I  am  not  half  as  good  as  I  was 
before  grandma  died.  I  am  getting 
rough,  I  am  afraid.  There  don't  seem  to 
be  any  one  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  so  it 
does  not  much  matter." 

It  was  hard,  bitter  truth ;  and  yet  I 
knew  that  this  was  not  the  only  boy  who 
needed  a  wise,  gentle  hand  to  guide  him 
through  the  dangerous  period. 
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0  mothers !  are  you  blind  that  you 
cannot  see  the  danger  to  your  own,  but 
look  for  that  to  others?  Make  home  the 
brightest  spot  on  earth  for  your  children. 
Take  an  interest  in  their  sports,  make 
yourselves  young  for  their  sakes  and  then 
you  can  perhaps  feel  that  you  have  done 
your  whole  duty. 

1  think  the  saddest,  most  hopeless 
thing  I  ever  heard  from  a  boy's  lips  was 
that  sentence,  "There  is  no  place  for  me 
at  home."  God  forgive  that  mother  and 
open  her  eyes  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
help  other  mothers  to  heed  the  warning  ! 

How  is  it,  mothers?  Are  your  boys 
in  danger?  Think  of  this,  ponder  over 
it,  pray  over  it. — The  Presbyterian. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FAD. 


THE  movement  in  England  for  a  larger 
share  of  literary  education  in  the 
schools  and  universities  grows  stronger, 
and  it  and  the  reasons  for  it  will  probably 
receive  the  attention  of  our  own  teachers. 
It  is  not  a  movement  against  scientific 
instruction  as  some  of  its  opponents 
would  like  to  assert,  but  it  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  certain  so-called  scientific  in- 
struction, which,  under  a  fine  name, 
conceals  an  effort  to  transform  seats  of 
learning  into  gymnasia  for  preliminary 
exercises  in  the  bread-and-butter  arts.  It 
is  one  thing  to  educate  minds  inclined  to 
science,  so  that  we  have  the  awakened 
imaginations  of  the  great  discoverers  in 
science,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
teach  men  to  become  practical  electrical 
engineers.  The  engineer  is  most  useful 
to  his  day  and  generation,  but  he  would 
be  a  much  happier,  and  therefore  a  better, 
man  himself  if  his  mind  were  imbued 
with  the  humanities,  and  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  more  useful  to  the  world. 

What  the  humanists  are  asking  for  is 
the  recognition  of  the  true  value  of  lite- 
rary education,  and  three  admirable  ad- 
dresses have  been  recently  delivered  in 
England,  which  put  the  case  for  litera- 
ture most  strongly.  Professor  Jebb,  who 
delivered  the  Romanes  lecture  at  Oxford, 
took  for  his  subject,  "  Humanism  in 
Education,"  and  he  indicated  '*  human- 
ism" as  "an  efficient  and  vital  influ- 
ence not  only  in  forming  men  of  letters 
and  learning,  but  in  training  men  who 
afterwards  gained  distinction  in  public 
life,  and  in  various  active  careers."  Mr. 
James  Bryce  has  also  touched  upon  the 
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interesting  subject  in  a  speech  to  the 
"  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  and  he  has  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  change  from  the  literary 
teaching  to  the  teaching  of  physical  sci- 
ence "  has  gone  very  much  too  far." 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  however,  that  in 
England  there  has  been  a  strong  reaction 
in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge against  the  scientific  fad,  which 
made  such  extraordinary  progress  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which  many 
educated  men,  and  especially  many 
teachers,  now  believe  to  be  a  mistake, 
since  the  scientific  teaching,  as  it  is  pur- 
sued in  the  English-speaking  countries, 
has  degenerated  into  a  mere  cram  of  facts, 
or  into  an  engrossment  of  the  youthful 
mind  in  money-making  occupations  at  a 
time  when  the  moral  and  imaginative  side 
ought  to  be  stimulated  and  cultivated. 

The  third  noted  speaker  on  the  subject 
was  Mr.  Balfour,  who  addressed  the 
great  Wesleyan  Leys  school  at  Cam- 
bridge on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  It  is  in  the  secondary 
school  where  the  anti-humanists  have 
made  their  most  obstinate  lodgment,  but 
at  this  particular  institution  the  orator  of 
the  occasion  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
head  prefect  of  the  school.  Mr.  Balfour 
expressed  the  view,  which  is  obtaining 
more  and  more  the  assent  of  the  best 
thought  of  England,  that  "  all  education 
which  is  not  in  part,  and  in  considerable 
part,  a  literary  education,  is  necessarily 
maimed  and  one-sided;  an  education,  that 
is  to  say,  which  does  not  make  the  per- 
son educated  at  home  in  some  great  im- 
aginative literature,  and  which  does  not 
put  him  in  sympathy  with  the  great  lite- 
rary artists  and  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
past,  and  perhaps  of  a  very  different 
epoch,  is  an  education  which  must  leave 
undeveloped  some  of  the  finer  sympathies, 
some  of  the  more  valuable  qualities, 
qualities  which  education  ought  to  de- 
velop." Such  education  is  in  violent 
contrast  to  that  which,  as  Mr.  Bryce  de- 
clares, produces  * l  a  hard,  dry,  unfertile 
tone  of  mind" — a  description  whose  accu- 
racy will  forcibly  strike  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  annual  "  output"  of  the 
scientific  schools  connected  with  our  own 
universities.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
pursue  this  subject  at  this  time,  and  we 
merely  content  ourselves  with  adding  that 
if  our  colleges— the  small  college  like 
Williams,  which  has  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  taking  the  step,  can  begin  the 


task  to  most  advantage — wish  to  become 
centres  of  intellectual  light,  and  leading 
in  the  twentieth  century,  they  must 
breed  some  humanists  along  with  the  en- 
gineers; and  if  they  do  this,  succeeding 
generations  of  Americans  will  possess  a 
literature  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
we  have  had,  creditable  as  that  has  been, 
and  statesmen  such  as  the  country  and 
the  age  and  its  civilization  deserve. — 
Harpers'  Weekly. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 


SCHOOL  examinations  may  be  advan- 
tageous or  detrimental.  Wisely  man- 
aged and  carried  on  with  right  views  and 
for  right  purposes,  they  will  doubtless  add 
materially  to  the  success  of  school  work. 
Badly  managed  and  with  wrong  notions 
of  their  use  and  function,  the  injury  re- 
sulting may  be  great. 

Let  us  first  of  all  inquire  concerning 
their  true  object  and  intent.  For  what 
purposes  have  school  examinations  been 
conducted?  It  is  clear  that  they  have 
been  used  for  a  long  time  and  by  the  best 
educators.     Why? 

Annual  or  semi-annual  or  more  frequent 
examinations  have  often  been  given  by 
school  superintendents  primarily  for  two 
purposes,  viz.:  (a)  To  keep  the  grades 
uniform  in  the  different  schools;  (b)  to 
test  the  success  of  a  teacher. 

In  the  schools  of  a  large  city  some 
machinery  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
a  great  advantage  to  keep  all  schools  of  a 
certain  grade  squarely  on  that  grade. 
Pupils  frequently  move  from  one  district 
to  another,  and  in  such  a  case  they  are 
sometimes  put  back  in  the  new  school  a 

?rade  below  where  they  were  before, 
his  can  only  be  remedied  by  keeping, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  different 
schools  of  the  same  grade  upon  very 
nearly  the  same  work.  Then  again  the 
grammar  schools  are  preparing  their 
pupils  for  the  high  school,  and  it  seems 
quite  needful  that  all  pupils  going  up  to 
the  high  school  from  various  grammar 
schools  should  be  equally  well  prepared, 
and  to  this  end  that  they  should  have 
successfully  mastered  the  same  subjects 
in  the  different  studies  pursued.  This 
can  be  done  by  uniform  examinations. 

Again,  regular  examinations  by  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  by  the  superintend- 
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ent,  have  been  considered  necessary  to 
make  the  pupils  thorough  in  their  work 
and  to  help  them  so  to  learn  as  to  keep 
the  knowledge  ready  for  use. 

Probably  in  a  majority  of  cases  this 
reason  is  uppermost  in  retaining  the  sys- 
tem of  examinations.  There  can  be  no 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  but  that  written 
examinations  are  of  great  use  to  pupils 
in  this  respect.  Most  pupils  are  inclined 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial  view  of 
the  subjects  which  they  are  studying  at 
school.  It  has  been  well  said,  "Smat- 
terers  dread  examinations,  but  thorough 
scholars  welcome  them." 

There  remains  to  be  considered  one 
more  very  important  reason  for  the  use  of 
written  examinations,  viz.:  Their  great 
value  in  accustoming  children  to  write 
out  their  thoughts  and  so  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  easy  and  correct  English  com- 
position. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  gift  of 
speech,  or  oral  language,  distinguishes 
the  human  race  from  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  the  use  of  written  language  is 
the  special  feature  that  divides  civilized 
people  from  savage  tribes.  So  the  power 
to  write  readily  and  correctly  marks  the 
cultivated  person  from  the  ignorant  one. 
It  is  no  mean  acquisition — this  power  to 
express  one's  thoughts  upon  paper.  It  is 
in  reality  the  greatest  advantage  that  one 
can  derive  from  his  special  school  train- 
ing. Frequent  and  judiciously  arranged 
examinations  may  be  made  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  cultivating  this  power  of 
writing. 

It  may  be  well  to  name  in  closing  this 
list  of  reasons  for  retaining  in  the  schools 
the  practice  of  written  examinations,  that 
they  are  useful  in  determining  questions 
of  rank  and  in  making  promotions  from 
one  grade  to  another.  It  should  be  kept 
carefully  in  mind  that  promotions  should 
not  be  made  wholly  or  in  great  part  from 
results  of  written  examinations,  but  that 
these  should  be  taken  into  account. 

We  have  considered  very  briefly  some 
reasons  for  continuing  written  examina- 
tions in  the  schools.  Let  us  now  examine 
with  equal  brevity  some  common  mis- 
takes frequently  made  which  have  in 
great  measure  given  rise  to  the  current 
objections  so  generally  made  against  this 
custom.  The  examination  should,  as  I 
think,  constitute  one  of  the  conditions 
for  promotion  in  certain  grades  and  for 
graduation,  but  it  should  by  no  means  be 
the  only  condition  nor  the  prominent  one. 


Written  examinations  should  be  more 
prominent  in  the  higher  grades,  and  in 
the  lower  grades  they  should  be  used 
with  care  and  be  very  simple  and  very 
easy.  The  judgment  of  the  teacher  is 
the  best  criterion  for  promotions,  and  the 
main  question  the  teacher  should  ask 
would  be  whether  this  pupil  can  profit  by 
the  course  in  the  next  grade,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  he  is  fairly  well  fitted  to 
grapple  with  the  studies  in  that  grade. 
The  teacher  should  mark  the  pupils  for 
their  progress  in  the  daily  recitations,  not 
daily  (especially  below  the  high  school), 
but  once  a  week  or  still  less  often.  Prom 
90  to  100  denotes  excellent,  from  80  to  90 
good,  from  70  to  80  fair,  from  60  to  70 
passable  and  below  60  unsatisfactory. 
Even  with  this  scale  a  teacher  should 
wait  days  and  weeks  before  marking  a 
child  below  60. 

Now  as  to  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  examinations.  The  oftener  they 
come  the  less  they  will  be  dreaded  by 
sensitive  pupils.  But  they  should  be 
plain  and  not  too  difficult.  In  no  case 
should  they  be  killing  to  body  or  mind. 
They  should  never  be  a  torture.  They 
must  not  be  so  conducted  as  to  make 
slaves  of  either  teacher  or  pupil/  They 
should  not  be  a  stimulus  to  cramming, 
but  they  should  stimulate  faithful,  steady 
study.  The  questions  should  have  to  do 
with  matter  which  the  pupil  ought  to 
know.  They  should  be  a  test  of  his 
knowledge  and  acquisitions  and  not  of 
his  simple  power  to  memorize.  The 
questions  should  be  pointed  and  clear, 
and  never  in  the  nature  of  puzzles.  The 
great  danger  with  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents will  be  to  give  too  long  and  too 
difficult  examinations  rather  than  too 
short  and  easy  ones.  Above  all  they 
should  not  require  too  much  time. 
Below  the  sixth  grade  they  should  not 
take  over  half  an  hour,  for  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  not  over  an  hour,  for  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  not  over  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In  the  high  school  the  maxi- 
mum of  time  allowed  should  not  be  more 
than  two  hours. 

Then  as  to  the  style  of  questions  and 
topics  in  the  examination,  and  who  shall 
prepare  them  ?  As  said  above,  let  them 
be  straightforward  and  simple,  and  the 
teacher  is  best  qualified  to  prepare  the 
topics  and  questions  for  the  class,  espec- 
ially in  the  lower  grades. 

Now  as  to  gradation.  There  should 
not  be  breaks  between  one  grade  and 
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another  below  the  high  school.  Every 
pupil  who  has  passed  through  one  grade 
should  go  on  to  the  next  unless  there  are 
good  reasons  otherwise. 

Neither  should  there  be  too  marked  a 
break  between  the  grammar  grades  and 
the  high  school.  Every  one  who  receives 
the  grammar  school  certificate  should  be 
admitted  into  the  high  school  without 
any  special  examination. 

With  these  principles  carried  out  it 
seems  to  me  there  need  be  no  objection 
to  the  system  of  written  examinations. — 
School  Journal. 


MANAGING  A  SCHOOL. 


J.  L.  BARBER. 


INSTRUCTION  and  management  are 
commonly  regarded  as  two  distinct  de- 
partments of  a  teacher's  work;  but  a  little 
thought  and  observation  will  show  that 
they  are  very  closely  related.  Pupils 
well  understand  that  a  teacher  should  be 
able  to  instruct  them  successfully,  that  he 
should  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
do  this,  and  that  he  should  have  the  skill 
to  impart  this  knowledge  effectively.  If 
he  shows  himself  seriously  deficient  in 
either  particular,  if  he  is  often  caught 
napping  on  some  point  in  the  lesson,  if  he 
shows  lack  of  forethought  and  plan,  if  he 
makes  frequent  mistakes  which  he  has  to 
correct,  if  he  presents  his  teaching  in  such 
a  bungling  way  as  not  to  be  understood, 
pupils  are  not  slow  to  detect  his  lack  of 
professional  ability.  As  a  consequence, 
they  will  not  have  a  genuine  respect  for 
him,  for  naturally  children  have  a  con- 
tempt for  sham  and  pretense.  Even  if 
such  a  teacher  should  chance  to  be  skilful 
and  firm  in  the  details  of  management, 
the  lack  of  respect  for  his  professional 
worth  will  tell  heavily  against  his  work 
of  management.  On  the  other  hand, 
fullness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  and 
clearness  and  skill  in  imparting  it,  by 
reason  of  the  respect  which  they  compel, 
will  make  the  work  of  management  vastly 
easier. 

Another  thing  that  will  aid  greatly  in 
all  the  details  of  management,  is  for  the 
teacher  to  establish  a  reputation  for  exact 
justice  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  pupils. 
Children's  notions  of  justice  are  not 
always  correct,  but  much  more  often  than 
otherwise  they  are  so.  Probably  no  one 
feels  an  injustice  more  keenly  than  a  child; 


he  feels  it  even  if  he  cannot  clearly  de- 
scribe it.  And  the  child  inevitably  loses 
respect  for  a  teacher  whom  he  feels  to  be 
unjust. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  teacher 
always  to  be  just  in  school.    He  has  to 
combine  in  himself  the  duties  of  a  legis- 
lator,   executive,  prosecuting   attorney, 
judge  and  jury ;  and  all  this  often  in  a 
press  of  other  things.    If  he  is  wise  then, 
he  will  weigh  carefully  his  motives,  his 
words  and  his  actions;  he  will  avail  him- 
self of  all  possible  knowledge  that  bears 
on  questions  involved;  but  he  will  be  very 
sure  not  to  assume  infallibility.    If,  by 
word  or  action,  he  has  done  the  smallest 
child  an  injustice,  he  will  frankly  confess 
it,  and  make  restitution  as  far  as  it  is 
possible.     He  will  issue  no  orders,  will 
lay  down  no  rules,  make  no  accusations 
rashly.    If  he  undertakes  to  adjudicate   1 
any  particular  case,  he  will  give  it  time 
and  thought  enough  to  gain  foil  informa- 
tion, and  come  to  a  calm,  dispassionate 
decision.     But  when  his  decision  is  thus 
carefully  reached  he  will  not  waver,  nor 
modify,  nor  retract,  unless  he  meets  with 
new  evidence.     Firmness  is  essential  to  a 
teacher's  character   and  success,  but  it 
never  should  be  the  firmness  of  the  mule. 
What  the  teacher  is,  or  what  the  pupil 
believes  he  is,  counts  for  more  than  what 
he  says,  or  even  what  he  does. — Baptist 
S.  S.  Teacher. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  MAN. 


WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS. 


HENRY  DRUMMOND  was  a  man. 
He  was  other  things,  but  first  of  all, 
and  most  of  all,  he  was  a  man.  He 
looms  large  as  the  poet  of  science ;  as  a 
traveler  his  claims  to  distinction  are 
based  on  real  service  to  the  world  of 
knowledge;  as  an  evangelist  he  ranks  with 
the  first ;  as  a  teacher  he  deserves  fame ; 
as  a  student-leader  he  has  perhaps  never 
had  an  equal,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
author  is  established  wherever  thinking 
men  read ;  but  Drummond  the  man  is 
greater  than  any  of  his  achievements. 
His  bequest  to  the  world  is  not  a  book, 
nor  a  discovery,  but  a  life. 

A  glimpse  of  Drummond  was  like  a  whiff 
of  heather- laden  air  from  his  own  Scotia. 
The  freshness  of  nature  was  with  him  al- 
ways. Sunny,  cheery,  healthful,  with 
never  a  taint   of  professionalism  about 
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him,  be  was  constantly  himself.  Prom 
bis  singularly  abounding  personality  there 
flowed  a  perennial  fountain  of  inspira- 
tion. Take  bim  in  any  circumstances, 
and  be  was  characteristically  the  man, 
Henry  Drummond.  Never  was  there  an 
icta  of  perfunctoriness  or  religiosity  or 
morbidness  about  him. 

Younger  men  called  him  ' 'The  Prince," 
because  he  was  so  distinguished  and  self- 
possessed.  Boys  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
hero,  because  strange  tales  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  bravery  had  come  to  them, 
and  because  in  the  vigor  and  robustness 
of  his  life,  especially  as  manifested  in  his 
love  for  athletics,  he  satisfied  their  con- 
ception of  strong  manliness.  Little  chil- 
dren were  drawn  to  him  as  to  another 
child  ;  the  great  and  learned  delighted 
in  his  company.  For  completeness  of 
life,  Drummond  had  no  equal  among  the 
public  men  of  his  generation.  Even 
Gladstone  must  yield  first  place  to  his 
young  friend  in  this. 

Throughout  all  experiences  Drummond 
retained  the  buoyant  naturalness  that 
was  his  supreme  charm.  From  the  midst 
of  evangelistic  campaigns  which  were 
stirring  cities — campaigns  in  which  he 
was  a  prominent  figure  —  Drummond 
wrote  to  his  college  friends  letters  that 
sparkled  with  fun  and  witty  description. 
When  up  before  the  Presbytery  for  ex- 
amination, Drummond  and  a  fellow-stu- 
dent escaped  a  Hebrew  examination 
which  they  thought  needless  by  hiding 
the  Presbytery's  one  Hebrew  Bible! 
Later  in  life,  while  a  great  theological 
battle  was  raging  over  his  head,  Drum- 
mond faithfully  adhered  to  his  custom  of 
spending  every  Saturday  afternoon  at  a 
foot-ball  match,  often  acting  as  umpire. 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  boys  loved 
him — that  everybody  loved  him  ? 

Drummond  gave  the  world  great  writ- 
ings, but  the  verdict  of  history  will  be 
that  bis  greatest  gift  to  his  fellow- men 
was  a  sane,  strong  life,  made  radiant  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  His  life  was  so  large 
and  full  that  it  was  at  home  on  all  men's 
level.  Because  he  was  pre-eminently  a 
man,  and  only  incidentally  a  teacher,  a 
preacher  and  a  writer,  all  conditions  of 
people  found  themselves  akin  to  him. 
One  is  scarcely  able  to  know  which  is  the 
more  characteristic  of  the  real  Drummond 
— his  services  as  the  leader  of  a  mission 
church  among  the  humble  people  of 
Possilpark,  or  his  remarkable  evangelistic 
work  among  the  aristocracy  and  nobility 


of  London  in  the  Grosvenor  House  ad- 
dresses. We  know  not  whether  to  ad- 
mire him  more  as  the  scientist  measuring 
swords  with  Gladstone  and  Huxley,  or 
as  the  native  spirit  romping  on  an  outing 
with  friends  of  his  youth,  like  a  ten-year- 
old  school-boy.  Look  at  him  in  whatever 
light  we  will,  though,  we  find  him  ever 
a  sterling  man. 

The  same  bubbling  naturalness  is  the 
first  characteristic  of  Drummond's  writ- 
ings. This  man,  who  was  always  so  dis- 
tinctly himself,  could  not  fail  to  write 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  no  other.  The 
result  is  that  Drummond  has  restated  in 
the  speech  of  the  day  some  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible  which  had  almost  be- 
come befogged  by  a  thick  mist  of  stereo- 
typed and  theological  phraseology.  The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World  (by  which 
Drummond  is  better  known,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  at  least,  than  by  his 
larger  works)  is  not  a  new  truth ;  it  is 
simply  the  old  truth  of  Christian  love, 
seen  and  told  by  one  who  did  his  own 
seeing  and  telling.  Much  current  theo- 
logical speech  has  become  rigid  and  lack- 
ing in  life,  and  a  great  service  has  been 
done  to  his  times  by  this  writer  who  has 
rescued  living  truth  from  dead  forms. 

The  wisdom  of  Drummond,  too,  is 
manifest  in  his  choosing  to  emphasize  the 
unemphasized  portions  of  truth.  Only 
such  a  brave  heart  &s  his  would  have 
dared  this,  for  it  brought  down  upon  his 
head  a  storm  of  criticism,  and  alienated 
from  him  men  who,  while  they  loved  the 
man,  yet  failed  to  understand  his  teach- 
ing. Drummond's  contention  was  that 
when  he  talked  on  love,  for  example,  he 
was  stating  a  single  truth,  not  all  truth; 
and  that  in  an  address  or  paper  on  a 
given  subject,  he  should  not  be  required 
to  present  the  entire  doctrinal  system. 
So  to  the  end  he  persisted  in  proclaiming 
what  he  believed  to  be  neglected  truth. 
Some  disagreed  with  his  views;  none 
denied  his  courageous  manliness  or  the 
sweetness  and  humility  of  his  spirit.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  Drummond's 
famous  "Addresses,"  were  delivered  in 
his  youth,  while  engaged  in  his  great 
mission  to  young  men. 

The  magnetism  of  manliness  is  one 
secret  of  Drummond's  success  in  his 
student  work.  Young  men,  themselves 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  manhood,  are 
particularly  open  to  impression  from  one 
who  embodies  their  ideals  of  manliness. 
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So  throughout  Drumniond's  public  life, 
which  began  in  "The  Great  Mission" 
of  Moody  and  Sankey,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-two  years  old,  he  had  a  remark- 
able hold  on  the  affections  of  youth,  and 
thousands  whom  he  uplifted  to  loftier 
conceptions  of  life  to-day  bless  his  mem- 
ory. The  young  men's  meetings  were  a 
striking  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican evangelists  in  Great  Britain,  and 
from  the  first  Henry  Drummond,  himself 
a  student,  was  in  the  forefront  of  these. 
Men  thronged  to  his  presence,  and  hung 
on  his  words.  In  him  they  recognized  a 
brother,  and  to  him  they  opened  their 
hearts.  Almost  daily  throughout  his  life 
he  was  called  upon  to  do  figuratively  what 
he  so  many  times  did  literally — put  his 
arm  about  a  weak  and  erring  man  and 
guide  him  home.  It  would  have  been 
well  worth  while  to  live  a  thousand  years 
for  the  privilege  of  accomplishing  even  a 
portion  of  the  good  done  by  Drummond 
in  his  labors  with  young  men. 

The  mission  that  began  in  his  own 
country  he  was  later  called  upon  to  con- 
tinue in  three  continents.  Everywhere 
his  message  to  men  was  Life — life  larger, 
freer,  stronger,  more  beautiful;  life  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Drummond  is  still  an  in- 
fluence in  the  great  universities  of  our 
own  laud,  where  his  coming  was  a  mes- 
sage of  manliness  to  many  who  had 
yielded  their  lives' to  the  weakness  of 
worldliness. 

Signs  of  strength  abounded  in  the  life 
of  Drummond,  and  one  of  these  was  his 
steadfast  resistance  of  the  importunities 
6f  the  well-meaning  friends  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  phenomenal  success  as  a  co- 
laborer  with  Mr.  Moody,  urged  him  to 
forsake  his  studies  and  become  an  evan- 
gelist. He  foresaw  that  this  would  re- 
sult in  shallowness  and  dissipation  of 
power  and  influence,  and  therefore  gave 
himself  up  once  more  to  his  studies  in 
preparation  for  larger  usefulness.  Many 
times  in  his  life  Drummond  was  placed  in 
positions  where  a  weaker  man  would 
have  yielded  to  allurements  to  become  a 
specialist  or  to  sacrifice  his  larger  work 
for  a  post  of  ease  and  honor.  But  here 
as  ever  Drummond  revealed  the  breadth 
of  his  manhood. 

Follow  Drummond  from  his  happy 
youth  to  his  patient  days  of  illness  and 
to  his  triumphant  death;  share  his  stu- 
dent life;  listen  to  him  as  he  preaches; 
join  the  class  to  which  he  teaches  natural 
science;  watch  him  as  he  penetrates  the 


fever-laden  depths  of  Africa,  or  jauntily 
notes,  'mid  flying  rock  and  lava,  the 
operations  of  a  volcano  in  the  Fiji  Islands; 
go  with  him  on  his  triumphal  speaking 
tours  in  many  lands;  peep  into  his  private 
home  life;  read  the  ardent  words  that 
flowed  from  his  pen,  and  then,  after 
viewing  him  in  all  his  relations,  and  hav- 
ing felt  the  inspiring  touch  of  his  spirit  on 
your  own  soul,  you  will  declare  with  grate- 
ful heart,  "This  was  a  man." — Forward. 


-♦ 


IMPROVING  RURAL  LIFE. 


ANEW  element  is  entering  into  the 
farming  of  northern  Ohio  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  electric  roads  that  now 
§  are  beginning  to  cover  the  Western  Re- 
serve for  fifty  miles  out  of  Cleveland  in 
all  directions.  The  building  of  country 
electric  roads  is  phenomenal  here.  Al- 
ready six  electric  roads  reach  out  from 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  into  the  farming  dis- 
tricts, and  two  or  three  to  reach  sixty  to 
eighty  miles  are  under  construction. 
These  roads  usually  cover  country  that  is 
somewhat  remote  from  the  steam  roads, 
and  give  hourly  and  often  half-hourly 
service,  carrying  not  only  the  country 
dweller  and  his  "  plunder  "  at  about  half 
rates — one  and  one- half  cents  a  mile — but 
also  doing  a  light  freight  and  parcel  ser- 
vice, having  a  Union  Express  Company 
of  their  own,  and  doing  this  express 
business  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  They 
also  carry  the  United  States  Mail,  and 
some  lines  conduct  a  purchasing  agency. 
Through  the  dairy  districts  these  electric 
roads  carry  milk,  butter,  etc.,  and  pro- 
duce in  barrels,  and  in  the  fruit  districts 
they  are  a  great  help.  Just  now  an  elec- 
tric road  is  being  built  from  Cleveland 
east,  especially  designed  as  a  freight 
road.  It  runs  through  a  district  desti- 
tute of  a  parallel  road.  It  does  not  fol- 
low the  highway,  but  goes  across  coun- 
try on  a  sort  of  cross-cut  right  of  way 
of  its  own. 

Such  a  system  of  transportation  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  must  evidently  be 
a  benefit  to  a  country  people,  though  as 
one  man  expressed  it  the  other  day,  "It 
is  an  excuse  for  us  to  go  to  town  twice 
where  we  hardly  went  at  all  before,  and 
we  spend  a  little  money  every  time  we 
go,  as  well. "  This  may  be  true.  One 
line  that  runs  out  of  the  city  eighteen 
miles  has  a  fifteen-cent  fare,  and  gives  a 
transfer  ticket  free  to  any  part  of  the 
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city,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  twenty- 
eight  mile  ride  for  the  fifteen  cents. 
Country  people  for  miles  around  will 
drive  to  the  electric  road,  put  their  horses 
into  a  ten-cent  hitch,  go  to  the  city  and 
back  for  forty  cents,  all  told,  as  against 
a  $1.25  and  $1.40  fare  on  the  railway. 
Cleveland  has  already  over  200  miles  of 
efectric  lines  entering  the  city  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  three  new  lines 
building,  which  will  make  it  easily  330 
miles  in  the  aggregate — all  traversing 
farming  country.  The  intercourse  that 
has  sprung  up  in  neighborhoods  and  be- 
tween towns  is  astonishing,  and  even 
church-going  on  the  car  is  common. 
Country  trolley  parties  are  frequent.  A 
party  of  country  people  charter  a  car,  to 
go  to  some  point  seventy-five  miles  away, 
possibly.  The  car  is  switched  in  Cleve- 
land, and  away  the  party  go  on  another 
line,  perhaps  forty  miles  more.  No  pas- 
sengers are  taken  on,  and  the  fun  and 
enjoyment  are  modern,  and  in  tune  with 
the  power  by  which  they  are  moved. 
The  car  awaits  their  return;  unwanted 
baggage  is  left  upon  it,  and  the  car  at 
last  speeds  them  home.  The  city  cousins 
come  down  to  the  country  for  a  moon- 
light ride,  and  are  left  at  some  farm- 
house, to  be  called  for  later;  and  thus 
country  and  town  are  being  made  met- 
ropolitan by  the  trolley. 

Along  a  similar  plan,  southeastern 
Ohio  is  being  covered  over  with  a  net- 
work of  telephones,  reaching  all  the 
township  centers  and  villages,  and  hun- 
dreds of  telephones  are  being  put  into 
the  farmers'  houses  along  the  lines,  and 
off  from  them  as  well,  for  the  company 
put  in  a  half-mile  loop  for  me  without 
extra  charge,  as  I  lived  that  distance 
from  the  line.  The  charge  of  a  dollar  a 
month  rates  for  service,  and  discount 
rates  on  other  connecting  lines,  make  the 
plan  very  popular;  and  a  farmer  out  in 
the  country  in  touch  with  the  world  by 
means  of  a  telephone,  not  to  mention  his 
nearness  to  his  town  and  townsmen,  is 
certainly  benefited  in  many  ways.  For 
instance,  my  neighbor  discovered  that 
twelve  of  his  cattle  had  been  stolen  in 
the  night;  I  was  short  one  horse.  The 
telephone  quickly  acquainted  the  police 
of  Cleveland  with  the  fact,  with  de- 
scription of  the  animals,  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  police  telephoned:  "  Have 
thief  with  cattle  and  horse!  Come  and 
get  them  all!" — a  matter  which  paid  for 
two  telephones  in  this  town  .many  times 


over.  Living  in  the  country  is  not  bad 
nowadays.  In  addition  to  these  comforts 
of  electricity,  the  butcher,  the  grocery- 
man,  the  baker,  and  the  fish  peddler 
make  their  tri-weekly  rounds,  and  leave 
the  best  at  the  door,  and  during  the  war 
the  newsboy  came  around  twice  or  more 
for  each  edition.  About  the  only  things 
we  lack  are  a  common  council  and  the 
opera. — Country  Gentleman. 


TRAVELING  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 


JOHN  BACH  M1  MASTER. 


A  VOYAGE  across  the  ocean  to  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool,  a  trip  across  the 
prairies  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  at  present 
performed  with  more  ease  and  comfort, 
and  with  quite  as  much  expedition  as,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  a  journey  was  made 
from  Boston  to  New  York.  It  was  com- 
monly by  stages  that  both  travelers  and 
goods  passed  from  city  to  city.  Insuffer- 
ably slow  as  such  a  mode  of  conveyance 
would  seem  to  an  American  of  this  gen- 
eration, it  had,  in  1784,  but  lately  come 
in,  and  was  hailed  as  a  mark  of  wonder- 
ful progress.  The  first  coach-and-four  in 
New  England  began  its  trips  in  1744. 
The  first  stage  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  then  the  two  most  populous 
cities  in  the  colonies,  was  not  set  up  till 
1756,  and  made  the  run  in  three  days. 
The  same  year  that  the  Stamp  Act  was 
passed  a  second  stage  was  started.  This 
was  advertised  as  a  luxurious  conveyance, 
"  being  a  covered  jersey  wagon,"  and 
was  promised  to  make  the  trip  in  three 
days,  the  charge  being  two  pence  per 
mile.  The  success  which  attended  this 
venture  moved  others,  and  in  the  year 
following  it  was  announced  that  a  con- 
veyance described  as  the  Flying  Machine, 
"  being  a  good  wagon  with  seats  and 
springs,"  would  perform  the  whole  jour- 
ney in  the  surprisingly  short  time  of  two 
days.  This  increase  of  speed  was,  how- 
ever, accompanied  by  an  increase  of  fare, 
the  charge  being  twenty  shillings  for  the 
through  trip,  and  three  pence  per  mile  for 
way  passengers. 

When  the  Revolution  came  most  of 
these  vehicles  ceased  to  ply  between  the 
distant  cities;  horseback  traveling  was 
resumed,  and  a  journey  of  any  length 
became  a  matter  of  grave  consideration. 
On  the  day  of  departure  the  friends  of  the 
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traveler  gathered  at  the  inn,  took  a  sol- 
emn leave  of  him,  drank  his  health  in 
bumpers  of  punch,  and  wished  him  God- 
speed on  his  way. 

With  the  return  of  peace  the  stages 
again  took  the  road;  but  many  years 
elapsed  before  traffic  over  the  highways 
became  at  all  considerable.  While 
Washington  was  serving  his  first  term, 
two  stages  and  twelve  horses  sufficed  to 
carry  all  the  travelers  and  goods  passing 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  then  the 
two  great  commercial  centers  of  the 
country.  The  conveyances  were  old  and 
shackling;  the  harness  made  mostly  of 
rope;  the  beasts  were  ill-fed  and  worn  to 
skeletons.  On  summer  days  the  stages 
usually  made  forty  miles;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  dark- 
ness came  on  early  in  the  afternoon, 
rarely  more  than  twenty-five.  In  the  hot 
months  the  traveler  was  oppressed  by  the 
heat  and  half-choked  by  the  dust.  When 
cold  weather  came  he  could  scarcely 
keep  from  freezing.  One  pair  of  horses 
usually  dragged  the  stage  some  eighteen 
miles,  when  fresh  ones  were  put  on,  and, 
if  no  accident  occurred,  the  traveler  was 
put  down  at  the  inn  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Cramped  and  weary,  he  ate  a 
frugal  supper  and  betook  himself  to  bed, 
with  a  notice  from  the  landlord  that  he 
would  be  called  at  three  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then,  whether  it  rained  or  snowed, 
he  was  forced  to  rise  and  make  ready, 
by  the  light  of  a  horn  lantern  or  farthing 
candle,  for  another  ride  of  eighteen  hours. 
After  a  series  of  mishaps  and  accidents 
such  as  would  suffice  for  an  emigrant 
train  crossing  the  plains,  the  stage  rolled 
into  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day. 


READING  OF  A  POEM. 


MARY  B.  FITZGERALD. 


THE  children  were  restless;  the  teacher 
was  rapidly  losing  her  temper,  and 
once  or  twice  had  indulged  an  inclination 
to  be  snappish,  thus  making  herself  un- 
happy and  the  children  resentful.  She 
tried  the  "rest  cure,"  in  which  she  has 
great  faith,  but  the  effect  lasted  only  a 
few  minutes;  by  the  way,  that  rest  cure 
of  hers  is  a  wonderful  help.  In  the  midst 
of  any  lesson,  when  there  is  the  slightest 
symptom  of  uneasiness  developing,  she 
says  quietly,  "Rest,"  and  every  little 
twitching  finger  is  held  perfectly  still ; 


every  head  is  erect,  every  child  motion- 
less. The  silence  is  almost  deathlike, 
but  it  lasts  only  two  minutes,  sometimes 
but  one;  a  long  quiet  breath  is  taken  and 
work  resumed — and  she  says  she  feels  so 
refreshed  herself  that  she  judges  the  chil- 
dren must  feel  the  same;  the  strange  part 
of  it  is  that  they  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
short  reprieve.  This  day  it  failed — she 
was  in  despair  when  her  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  poem  which  lay  on  her  desk.  With  a 
half-amused  remembrance  of  the  time  she 
had  read  her  schoolmate  to  sleep,  she 
thought,  "  I'll  read  a  poem  to  them;  per- 
haps they'll  go  to  sleep. ' '  She  began  with, 

"  What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan  Vf 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stanza  the  chil- 
dren were  as  attentive  as  the  most  exact- 
ing teacher  could  wish.  She  finished  the 
poem  and  began  to  talk  about  it — asked 
them  if  there  was  anything  in  it  which 
gave  them  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
Pan.  They  thought  and  thought,  and 
at  length  one  child  remembered  his 
"  hoofs  of  a  goat."  Any  peculiarity  of 
the  lilies?  "They  were  yellow  lilies, 
most  were  white. ' '  She  had  them  look  in 
their  dictionaries  for  "  reeds  "  and  "  lim- 
pid," and  read  the  line,  "The  limpid  wa- 
ters turbidly  ran,"  over  and  over  ;  ques- 
tioned them  upon  it.  They  all  got  the 
idea  of  sluggish  or  slow,  and  then  the  dic- 
tionaries were  again  consulted  and  ques- 
tions brought  out  that  the  clear  water  had 
been  made  muddy  by  his  trampling  in  the 
river.  The  broken  water-lilies  and  the 
flight  of  the  dragon-fly  were  also  disas- 
ters brought  about  by  the  same  cause. 

The  process  of  converting  the  reed  into 
a  musical  instrument  was  described.  The 
question,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
great  god  Pan  ?"  was  received  with  a 
little  amazement,  but  only  one  child  vol- 
unteered any  information.  The  teacher 
insisted  there  was  something  in  the  poem 
that  told  what  he  was,  and  read  over  two  or 
three  stanzas,  the  children  listening  with 
rapt  attention.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  hands  came  up,  and  the  smallest  girl 
in  the  room  said,  "  He  was  cruel;  he  tore 
up  the  reed."  "  The  sun  in  the  hill  for- 
got to  die,"  brought  forth  a  sympathetic 
smile  from  all,  and  the  explanation  that 
"The  sun  was  watching  Pan,"  but  that 
was  not  accepted,  and  finally  they  caught 
the  idea  that  the  sun  was  listening.  Then 
a  little  boy  was  asked  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  which  he  did  admirably,  many 
times  repeating  the  exact  words  of  the 
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poem — showing  that  the  music  of  the 
words  had  made  an  impression. 

A  more  interesting  lesson  I  never  lis- 
tened to.  I  came  in  during  the  reading, 
and  staid  until  the  end,  trusting  to  the 
good  nature  of  my  principal,  and  his  wish 
to  have  us  profit  by  each  others'  lessons, 
to  excuse  my  absence.  After  school  I 
asked  for  the  particulars,  and  the  teacher 
confessed  what  had  led  to  the  lesson, 
which  she  said  had  been  inspired,  as  it 
certainly  was  the  most  satisfactory  lan- 


guage lesson  she  had  given  that  week. 
She  had  never  read  the  poem  before,  and 
added  that  The  Educator  was  worth  its 
subscription  price,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
the  beautiful  selections  scattered  through 
its  pages,  many  of  which  she  pasted  ou 
card  board  for  the  children's  use.  '  'Teach- 
ers need  a  little  cultivating,  as  well  as 
children,"  she  said  as  she  hung  up  her 
keys,  "and  I  consider  that  the  reading  of 
that  poem  made  a  red-letter  day  for  me." 
— Popular  Educator. 


•  ♦  • 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  public  schools  have  been  opened 
in  Manila.  The  government  has  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  American  teachers, 
and  about  5,000  pupils  are  now  being 
taught  under  American  auspices.  The 
schools  will  observe  the  Spanish  festivals 
and  our  own  national  holidays.  General 
Otis  has  undertaken  to  see  that  attend- 
ance is  made  compulsory  for  all  children 
between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
though  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  this  direction,  as  the 
natives  in  most  cases  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing their  children  educated.  And  the 
session  is — nine  months. 


Dr.  E.  E:  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  at 
I/>s  Angeles,  succeeded  in  attaching  a 
killing  amendment  to  the  spelling  wabble. 
On  his  motion,  it  was  resolved  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  11  to  amend  the  resolution  passed 
last  year,  so  that  the  deformed  spelling 
shall  not  be  used  in  the  printing  of  any 
paper,  if  the  writer  formally  request  that 
the  standard  spelling  be  used.  This  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Next  year 
the  original  resolution  may  be  wiped  out. 
"In  the  meantime,"  says  our  live  con- 
temporary, The  Western  School  Journal \ 
"  the  annual  report  will  be  a  somewhat 
picturesque  orthographical  curiosity,  in 
showing  the  standard  and  deformed  spell- 
ing side  by  side.  On  one  page  '  thru ' 
will  stand  forth  in  unabashed  relief,  on 
another  '  through '  will  modestly  but 
firmly  assert  its  right  to  exist. ' '  We  like 
variety  as  a  rule,  but  "  Uno  uneeda  bis- 
kit  "  is  rather  overdone.  Most  of  us  pre- 
fer the  older  spelling,  and  the  half-dozen 
words  instead  of  three  ;  as,  "  You  know 
you  need  a  biscuit."     Let  us  stick  to  the 


forms  approved  in  our  best  English  texts 
in  prose  and  poetry.  Commit  best  things 
to  memory,  not  giving  undue  attention 
to  spelling  but  enough  to  make  good 
spellers,  and  better  and  wiser  readers. 

A  stirring  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  people  at  large  by  the  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  contributions,  prompt 
and  generous,  in  aid  of  the  thousands  of 
sufferers  left  homeless  and  in  starvation 
by  the  recent  disastrous  hurricane  which 
swept  over  Porto  Rico.  Accurate  reports 
state  that  several  thousand  human  lives 
were  lost,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  once 
happy  homes  were  destroyed,  crops  were 
everywhere  utterly  ruined,  and  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  are  literally 
starving  for  want  of.  food.  Hungry, 
houseless,  with  scarcely  any  clothing 
left  to  cover  their  nakedness,  the  unfortu- 
nate survivors  are,  we  learn  by  tele- 
graphic advices,  threatened  with  the  ad- 
ditional horrors  of  a  plague.  Crowds  of 
women,  old  men,  and  helpless  little  ones, 
are  encountered  on  every  hand,  piteously 
begging  for  food  and  shelter.  Over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  houses  have  been 
demolished.  Contributions  to  aid  these 
suffering  people  may  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
Drexel  &  Co.,  bankers,  Philadelphia. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  is 
the  latest  and  newest  of  the  Webster 
series.  It  is  the  International  condensed 
somewhat,  so  as  to  be  handled  more 
readily  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
lower-priced  dictionary,  with  nearly  all 
the  excellent  features  of  that  recognized 
standard  retained.  Everybody  knows 
"  Webster,"  and  this  is  the  great  diction- 
ary reduced  in  size  and  price,  but  not 
proportionately  reduced  in  those  features 
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that  have  made  it,  what  it  is,  the  gener- 
ally recognized  authority  for  spelling, 
pronunciation,  definition  and  etymology 
in  the  English  language. 

We  remember  what  fascinating  interest 
the  stories  of  Mrs.  Southworth  had  for 
us  away  back  in  1850,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter,  as  they  appeared  in  install- 
ments in  the  old  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
How  we  counted  the  hours  when  the 
next  paper  would  be  due,  and  were  sure 
to  meet  that  mail  at  the  post-office,  read- 
ing the  new  chapters  on  the  way  home, 
to  be  left  in  the  same  eager  expectancy 
of  further  chapters  a  week  ahead !  Ah, 
we  know  such  experiences  only  when  we 
are  boys!  We  owe  many  a  delightful 
hour  to  good  Mrs.  Southworth,  and  read 
this  chance  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
with  a  boy's  gratitude  towards  one  of 
whom  he  has  always  thought  most 
kindly :  ,€  The  name  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
story  reader  on  our  continent,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  many  who  have  often 
wondered  what  the  long  array  of  initials 
stood  tor.  Here  is  the  name  in  full,  Mrs. 
Emma  Dorothy  Eliza  Nevitte  Southworth. 
The  last  name  was  added  when  she  mar- 
ried Frederick  H.  Southworth.  She  was 
born  in  Washington  and  she  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  there.  Her  home 
at  Georgetown,  or  West  Washington,  as 
it  is  now  called,  occupies  a  commanding 
view  on  Potomac  Heights,  and  from  the 
veranda,  which  extends  around  three 
sides,  a  good  part  of  the  city  may  be 
seen.  Four  years  after  her  marriage, 
Mrs.  Southworth  found  it  necessary  to 
help  support  the  family,  and  for  five 
years  she  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Washington;  but  the  salary  she  received 
was  not  quite  equal  to  her  needs,  and  so 
she  tried  story- writing  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plementing it.  Her  first  novel,  "Retri- 
bution," was  published  in  1849,  and  its 
success  was  so  great  that  she  was  enabled 
to  give  up  school  teaching  and  devote  her- 
self to  her  literary  labor.  For  many  years 
she  wrote  and  published  three  volumes 
a  year,  and  her  books,  taken  altogether, 
count  one  for  every  year  of  the  allotted 
span  of  human  life.  Mrs.  Southworth 
had  always  been  an  invalid,  with  no  love 
for  society,  and  she  had  few  acquaintances 
in  the  city  where  she  so  long  made  her 
home.  During  her  last  years  she  lived 
with  a  nephew,  Dr.  Southworth,  who 
cared  for  her  most  tenderly." 


WONDERS  OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  ABSORBING   INTEREST 
WITH  THE  NEW  FLUID. 


THERE  was  a  lecture  on  Liquid  Air 
and  experiments  with  the  liquid  at 
the  Grand  Auditorium  at  Ocean  Grove 
on  Saturday  evening,  July  19th.  The 
lecturer  was  Prof.  W.  C.  Peckham,  of 
the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  who  is 
rated  the  foremost  authority  in  the  world 
upon  this  new  liquid.  The  Auditorium 
will  hold  nearly  half  the  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  wish  the  better 
half  of  them  had  been  there  to  see  and 
hear.  It  was  such  an  exhibition  of  mar- 
vels wrought  by  intense  cold  as  cannot 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  nature,  startling  at 
times  and  all  the  while  most  impressive. 

Prof.  Peckham  had  with  him  a  large 
milk-can  filled  with  the  liquid  at  a  tem- 
perature 312  degrees  below  zero  !  This 
was  kept  in  a  zinc  box,  the  intervening 
space  between  can  and  box  being  packed 
with  felt,  and  a  felt  cover  over  the  top  of 
it.  When  the  can  was  opened  a  cloud  of 
cold  vapor  hung  over  it  which  was  the 
moisture  in  the  air  suddenly  chilled  into 
a  dense  cloud  by  the  cold  air  changing 
slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
form.  The  lecturer  and  his  two  assist- 
ants dipped  the  liquid  from  the  can  with 
ladles  and  poured  it  into  pans  and  other 
vessels  convenient  for  use  in  their  experi- 
ments, and  at  times  during  the  evening 
this  dense  white  cloud  rolled  downwards 
from  pans  and  ladles  like  a  miniature 
Niagara.  While  the  liquid  can  be 
handled  with  safety  by  one  who  touches 
it  quickly,  as  one  might  touch  coals  of 
fire  without  being  burned,  a  novice  would 
burn  (that  is,  freeze)  his  hands  before  he 
knew  it,  and  have  " burns' f  very  sore 
and  slow  to  heal.  The  hand  can  be 
plunged  into  it  without  harm,  if  drawn 
out  so  quickly  that  it  has  not  time  to* 
cool  or  to  be  wet,  but  the  delay  of  a  few 
moments  may  mean  serious  mischief.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  does  not  wet  any- 
thing immersed  in  it.  This  is  not  true. 
It  will  wet  like  water  or  any  other  liquid 
when  the  object  immersed  has  its  tempera- 
ture reduced  towards  that  of  liquid  air. 

Water,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  liquid 
made  up  of  the  gases  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, chemically  combined.  These  gases, 
can  be  separated,  when  they  will  occupy 
space  hundreds  of  times  greater  than  that 
1  occupied  by  the  water.    Air,  on  the  other 
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hand,  is  simply  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  still  in  gaseons  form  but  in 
physical  union — tbat  is,  mixed  together, 
as  green  sand  and  grey  sand  might  be 
mixed,  without  chemical  union.  One 
hundred  gallons  of  air  make  one  gallon 
of  the  liquid,  and,  as  the  supply  of  air  is 
unlimited,  it  can  be  condensed  in  any 
quantity  if  the  machinery  is  at  hand  to 
do  the  work.  The  cost  is  now  a  few  cents 
per  gallon,  and  it  will  soon  be  made  less. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  air  cannot 
be  condensed  under  pressure.  Its  tem- 
perature must  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
made  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  600 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  when  reduced 
in  temperature  to  140  degrees  below  zero. 
Above  this  temperature,  they  tell  us,  it 
cannot  be  liquefied,  and  below  it  less  and 
less  pressure  is  needed  until,  at  312  de- 
grees below,  no  pressure  at  all  is  required. 
Michael  Faraday  first  reduced  a  gas  to  a 
liquid  seventy-seven  years  ago,  and  it 
was  Dewar,  his  successor  in  the  same 
scientific  institution  in  England,  who 
first  liquefied  air,  but  at  enormous  ex- 
pense. The  machine  used  by  Prof.  Peck- 
ham  requires  a  pressure  of  1200  to  1300 
pounds  to  the  squaie  inch  to  do  its  pre- 
liminary work  in  reducing  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air;  that  used  by  Mr.  Trip- 
pier,  about  2500  pounds  to  the  inch. 

Among  experiments  of  unusual  interest 
were  the  following :  A  piece  of  ordinary 
iron  immersed  into  the  liquid  was  ren- 
dered brittle,  and  could  be  broken  with 
the  hammer  like  tough  glass.  A  rubber 
ball  dropped  into  the  liquid  for  a  few 
minutes  became  very  hard  and  was 
broken  like  a  ball  of  thin  tortoise-shell 
or  born.  A  head  of  lettuce  dropped  into 
it,  when  taken  out  was  pulverized  by 
rubbing  it  quickly  between  the  hands 
and  scattered  like  dust  upon  the  floor. 
An  egg  broken  into  it  was  cooked  as  hard 
as  slate,  so  also  a  piece  of  beefsteak,  so 
that  either  could  be  broken  with  the 
hammer,  but  after  some  time  in  the  air 
they  returned  to  their  original  condition. 
A  cigar  was  lighted,  and,  as  often  as 
the  liquid  was  poured  upon  it  or  it  was 
dipped  into  it,  it  burst  into  the  beautiful 
white  flame  of  burning  oxygen.  A  car- 
bon used  in  the  same  way  showed  the 
same  very  brilliant  flame.  A  kettle  con- 
taining the  liquid  was  placed  on  a  block 
of  ice  and  boiled  as  water  upon  a  stove. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  ice,  32  de- 
grees above  zero,  and  the  liquid  air  in 


the  kettle,  312  degrees  below  zero,  was 
344  degrees,  quite  enough  to  make  things 
lively.  Alcohol,  poured  into  the  liquid, 
was  frozen  into  a  hard  white  substance, 
which,  on  being  taken  out,  after  a  time 
looked  like  white  taffy,  and  presently 
fell  slowly  in  white  drops  to  the  floor. 
Boiling  steam  injected  into  the  liquid 
was  changed  at  once  into  little  balls  of 
ice.  Into  a  small  paste-board  box  the 
lecturer  poured  four  pounds  of  quick- 
silver. He  placed  this  in  the  liquid,  put 
a  round  stick  into  it  for  the  handle  of  the 
hammer  he  proposed  to  make,  and  pres- 
ently drove  a  nail  with  it  into  an  ordi- 
nary pine  board.  It  had  the  familiar 
ring  of  a  business  hammer.  When  taken 
out  of  the  liquefied  air  it  was  too  cold  to 
be  used  at  once,  being  then,  the  lecturer 
said,  a  hammer  of  glass;  but  when  it  had 
warmed  up  to  probably  200  degrees  be- 
low zero  it  was  metal  tough  enough  to 
drive  nails. 

Prof.  Peckham  told  of  a  Frenchman 
who  had,  in  the  way  of  a  practical  joke, 
put  a  little  of  the  liquid  into  a  friend's 
glass  of  champagne,  with  unhappy  re- 
sult. The  sudden  conversion  of  the 
liquid  to  a  gas  almost  burst  his  stomach. 
The  quantity  being  quite  small,  the  gas 
escaped,  finding  quick  outlet  upwards. 
A  little  more  of  it  and  he  would  have 
been  killed  by  the  sudden  expansion 
(explosion),  for,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  a 
liquid  like  this  is  very  explosive. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  my  son, 
who  had  already  seen  these  striking  ex- 
periments and  wished  me  to  know  the 
thing  close,  got  a  ladle  and,  dipping  some 
of  the  liquid  from  the  bottom  ol  the  can, 
poured  it  over  my  coat  sleeve  just  like 
water  until  the  cloth  was  soaking  wet 
As  it  began  at  once  to  change  from  the 
liquid  to  the  gaseous  form,  the  cold 
chilled  the  moisture  in  the  air,  making  it 
visible  as  vapor;  and  there  was  a  delight- 
ful coolness  experienced  by  the  arm  and 
felt  in  the  surrounding  air.  A  thick 
hoar-frost  was  left  for  a  time  on  the 
sleeve  of  the  coat,  which  was  the  mois- 
ture in  the  coat  itself,  or  escaping  from 
the  body,  tbat  had  been  frozen  by  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  liquid.  Soon  this 
white  frost  passed  away,  and  the  coat 
was  left  exactly  as  if  no  liquid  of  any 
kind  had  been  poured  upon  it.  It  is  a 
refreshing  and  delightful  air  to  breathe  as 
it  is  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  form,  and  its  value  in  reducing 
the  temperature  in  rooms  and  hospital 
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wards,  and  affording  an  extra  supply  of 
purest  oxygen,  ought  to  be  very  great. 

What  does  this  new  liquid,  this  fright- 
ful cold,  this  last  amazing  triumph  of 
Inventive  mind  over  matter,  suggest? 
Many  things  that  promise  great  good  to 
man  in  the  way  of  health  and  comfort, 
as  an  explosive  force,  and  as  a  motive 
power.    And  this  along  with  others : 

The  atmosphere  is  perhaps  a  hundred 
miles  high,  half  of  it  within  five  miles  of 
the  earth,  so  that  if  it  were  all  brought 
to  the  uniform  density  of  the  air  at  the 
surface,  it  would  probably  not  exceed 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  height.  This,  if 
reduced.to  the  temperature  of  312  degrees 
below  zero,  so  as  to  be  condensed,  would 
probably  cover  the  earth  with  liquid  air 
to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  feet.  The 
head  of  the  statue  of  William  Penn,  sur- 
mounting the  tower  of  the  Public  Build- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  would  stand  above 
it  all.  All  water  everywhere— liquid  air 
is  not  water,  its  specific  gravity  indeed 
is  but  nine- tenths  that  of  water — would 
be  solid  as  rock,  over  which  this  liquid 
air  could  roll  its  little  waves  312  degrees 
below  zero.  What  a  sea  for  a  man  to 
dive  into  from  the  rim  of  William 
Penn's  hat!  to  be  frozen  solid  in  a  few 
brief  moments — say,  Byron's  'Mast  man." 
Ugh !  You  shiver  and  look  back  to  the 
sun,  and  bless  the  genial  warmth  of  these 
summer  days. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


THE  round  table  on  "  Nature  Study  " 
at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  on  Thursday  after- 
noon in  Examination  Hall.  There  were 
probably  two  hundred  teachers  in  attend- 
ance, some  ten  or  twelve  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  We  want  Nature 
Study,  but  it  must  be  under  teachers  who 
know.  The  notes  of  this  meeting,  which 
should  have  appeared  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number  come  to  hand  in  time 
for  the  last  form  and  are  as  follows  ' 

The  chairman,  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker, 
of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School,  in- 
troduced the  discussion  by  saying  that 
Nature  Study  must  be  saved  from  becom- 
ing a  fad  by  doing  sober  and  earnest 
work,  and  by  remembering  that  the 
aim  is  chiefly  to  develop  the  pupil's  touch 
with  nature  in  order  to  enrich  his  life. 

Supt.  Landis,  of  Conshohocken,  opened 
the  discussion  by  answering  the  question, 


"  Does  Nature  Study  necessarily  take 
time  from  other  work?"  He  said  that 
when  he  first  introduced  it  no  special 
time  was  assigned,  and  it  had  threatened 
to  run  away  with  entirely  too  much  time. 
Then  a  definitely  restricted  time  was 
appointed,  and  since  that  was  fixed  there 
has  been  no  trouble. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  followed 
by  saying  that  the  greatest  difficulties  he 
had  found  in  introducing  the  work  lay  in 
the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  regular 
work  left  the  teachers  exhausted.  Grad- 
ually this  difficulty  is  being  overcome. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Rex,  of  the  Reading  Boys' 
High  School,  said  that  the  first  trouble  is 
a  tendency  to  make  play  of  the  work.  A 
second  is  the  lack  of  good  literature  on 
the  subject.  The  former  they  have  largely 
succeeded  in  overcoming,  the  latter  is 
curing  itself. 

Supt.  McGinnes,  of  Steelton,  spoke  of 
the  lack  of  preparation  of  teachers,  and 
said  this  was  overcome,  first,  by  get- 
ting them  into  contact  with  nature ;  sec- 
ondly, by  getting  them  into  touch  with 
nature  lovers,  local  and  imported.  One 
of  his  teachers  learned  more  from  one 
of  her  boys  whom  she  took  out  for  a  walk 
than  from  any  other  source. 

After  considerable  general  discussion, 
Dr.  Schmucker  closed  with  a  plea  for 
more  nature  work  on  the  ground  that  it 
helps  to  lighten  the  after-lives  of  pupils 
by  giving  them  a  love  for  simple  and  in- 
expensive pleasures. 


LIFE  IN  THE  TRENCHES. 


SOLDIERING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  NEAR 
MANILA  IN  THE  RAINY  SEASON. 


NOTES  FROM  PRIVATE  LETTERS. 

THE  war  in  the  Philippines  is  the  one 
subject  of  absorbing  interest  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  We  are,  all  of  us, 
reading  about  it  and  thinking  about  it, 
and  looking  eagerly  for  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  country  itself,  the  progress 
of  the  campaign,  the  plans  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  individual  experience 
of  officers  and  soldiers.  Many  of  us  have 
friends  there  and  relatives.  The  writer 
looks  constantly,  and  often  with  anxiety, 
for  news  from  a  brother — Lt.  Col.  Wm. 
S.  McCaskey,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  20th  U.  S.  Infantry  during  the  San- 
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tiago  campaign,  brought  it  to  Montauk, 
and  reorganized  it  at  Port  Leavenworth 
for  service  in  the  Philippines — two  sons, 
and  two  nephews,  all  of  whom  were  offi- 
cers in  the  late  war  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  belong  to  regiments  now  in  the 
Philippines  in  the  line  of  duty.  We 
have  seen  many  private  letters  from  the 
seat  of  war,  and,  knowing  that  extracts 
from  these,  giving  something  of  life  in 
the  trenches  and  the  field  from  day  to 
day,  would  be  read  with  unusual  inter- 
est, we  present  a  number  of  dates  from 
letters  written  without  thought  of  pub- 
lication, by  Capt.  Edward  W.  McCaskey, 
E  Company,  21st  U.  S.  Infantry,  Letters 
from  the  Philippines  are  often  five  or  six 
weeks  on  the  way,  so  that  the  last  dates 
here  given  are  recent. 

The  twenty-first  regiment  has  been  in 
the  Philippines  for  nearly  five  months. 
After  a  quick  trip  from  Plattsburg  to  San 
Francisco,  they  took  the  transport  and 
crossed  the  Pacific,  not  stopping  at  Hono- 
lulu, in  about  three  weeks,  the  usual 
time  being  four  weeks.  They  went  at 
once  into  the  trenches  near  Manila.  Two 
battalions  of  the  regiment  have  since 
been  in  active  service  in  the  field;  the 
third  has  been  held  in  reserve  and  kept 
On  duty  in  the  trenches.  These  cursory 
notes  of  the  moment  give  facts  as  they 
occur,  and  things  as  they  look  to  one  upon 
the  spot— the  people,  the  climate,  the 
food,  the  shelter,  the  duty,  the  drenching 
storms  and  heavy  mud  of  the  rainy 
season.  Capt.  M.  is  a  keen  observer,  a 
prompt  executive,  a  very  capable  mili- 
tary officer,  and  a  man  all  the  time.  He 
writes  as  follows:     . 

May  19. — Dawn  to-day  was  gorgeous,  the 
finest  coloring  I  ever  saw,  and  Venus  and 
the  stars  shone  brightly  from  midnight 
until  morning.  All  hands  to  be  vaccinated 
again  this  morning.  Smallpox  prevalent. 
Many  dogs  about  here,  half  wild,  fight  and 
howl  all  night. 

May  21. — Our  road  patrol  picked  up  an 
old  Filipino  who  pretended  to  be  sick  and 
weak  from  lack  of  food.  It  looked  like  a 
dodge  to  find  out  the  strength  of  our  line. 
Sent  him  to  the  guard-house.  Heat  is  very 
oppressive.  We  have  men  going  sick  daily, 
some  sent  to  the  city  hospitals.  The  grad- 
ual loss  makes  duty  heavier  on  those  still 
working,  but  the  spirit  is  good,  and  we  all 
take  things  as  they  come;  growl  some  at 
times.  Send  us  plenty  of  papers.  Letters, 
several  daily,  is  about  our  size.  Glad  I 
kept  my  grips  and  bunk  with  me  all  the 
while  on  ship  and  ashore.  Have  enough 
for  myself  and  can  help  out  others. 


• 

May  26. — Some  shots  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  regiments  to-night.  They  got  four 
armed  spies.  One  of  my  men  collapsed 
badly  last  night.  Duty  too  heavy  for  him. 
Rains  nearly  all  day  and  part  of  the  night. 
Sun  showing  to-day,  and  some  air  going. 
Very  hot.  Learn  some  Espanola  daily  now, 
and  other  dago  talk. 

June  /.— The  church  bells  are  ringing. 
They  sound  unusual,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear 
them.  Heat  affects  everybody.  Too  hot  to 
sleep  much  and  always  waiting  for  a  shot. 
Chino  peddlers  in  daily  with  all  sorts  of 
stuff.  Coolest  place  in  our  hut  to-day  is  94 
degrees;  outside  106  and  very  damp.  Ants 
run  over  everything,  beds,  tables,  grub, 
clothes,  into  grips,  everywhere.  No  use  to 
try  to  get  nd  of  them.  Millions.  Like 
mosquitoes  and  flies,  let  them  go.  The  more 
you  worry  the  worse  they  get. 

June  2. — The  examining  post  has  mean 
duty,  must  search  the  clothing  and  packs 
of  hundreds  of  women  and  children  daily, 
some  just  over  small  pox  and  other  diseases. 
Find  messages  in  hair  and  hems  of  dresses, 
and  in  cigarettes  and  cigars,  in  bars  of  soap, 
in  fruit,  any  odd  place.  Sometimes  they 
find  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  and  matches, 
and  money.  We  allow,  say,  five  dollars,  ten 
cigars,  fifty  cigarettes,  or  a  box  of  matches 
to  pass.    Everybody  smokes,  and  all  smug- 

fle  stuff  to  the  lnsurrectos,  fathers,  brothers, 
usbands,  lovers,  etc.  They  pack  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  wood  in,  and  contraband,  in- 
cluding ammunition,  out.  Risky,  but  they 
do  it.  Two  kids  just  carried  a  pig  by  in  a 
basket  swung  from  a  pole.  He  squealed  so 
that  he  could  be  heard  for  a  mile.  No  in- 
spection needed  for  him.  Hostiles  getting 
too  gay  four  miles  out  on  our  front  near  the 
pump  works.  There  hasn't  been  a  big  row 
out  there  for  a  month.  Our  officers  are  quiet 
about  it,  do  not  want  to  scare  the  game. 
We  probably  go  to  the  pump  works  as  re- 
serve. That  place  is  the  strong  position  to 
guard  the  city.  Of  course  the  pump  works 
must  be  held  at  all  hazards  for  the  water 
supply,  or  the  300,000  negroes  in  the  city 
could  burn  the  whole  place.  Much  quiet 
excitement  but  all  hands  are  ready  for  any- 
thing that  may  turn  up.  I  feel  good  for 
anything.  No  fever  for  two  weeks.  Vac- 
cinated again.  Every  two  weeks  now.  Keeps 
the  doctor  busy.  Chino  peddler  just  in. 
Couldn't1  *  shake  "  him.  Got  a  zarzaparrilla 
and  mango.    Fairly  good. 

June  3. — There  seem  to  be  about  3000 
troops  moving  on  our  front  now.  Makes  us 
feel  as  if  we  are  not  in  the  push.  Some 
scattering  fire  well  off  to  the  right.  Very 
hot  but  a  good  breeze.  At  noon  the  artillery 
began  to  talk,  sounds  about  six  miles  off  to 
our  right  front.  About  1  p.  m.  volleys  of 
infantry  could  be  heard,  lively,  while  we 
were  eating  dinner.  The  scrap  did  not  upset 
our  cooks.  Some  new  men  wanted  to  climb 
up  on  high  places  to  see,  but  nothing  can 
be  seen  from  here,  growth  too  dense.  Got 
our  bull  teams  back  by  taps.    Roads  were 
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full  of  drivers  of  all  sorts  of  teams.  Glad 
the  moving  regiments  did  not  get  hold  of 
mine.  I  had  a  guard  detailed  with  same, 
guns  always  loaded.  Keeps  the  Chinos  at 
work,  and  Filipinos'  and  rustlers'  hands  off. 
The  doctor  wants  more  men  to  vaccinate. 
Some  have  six  scars  now,  and  still  he  carves. 
My  road  patrol  was  taken  off  last  night  and 
road  pickets  and  connecting  posts  between 
platoons  doubled,  to  prevent  news  getting 
from  the  city  to  the  line  of  insurgents  two 
miles  out.  Lt.  Boyle  away  on  duty  to-night. 
I  miss  him.  Good,  quiet,  brave  file,  does 
duty  very  earnestly.  When  Edling  was 
shot  on  picket  line  in  front  of  his  platoon,  he 
got  him  and  brought  him  into  the  trench. 

June  4. — We  hear  the  firing  now  and  then, 
but  it  is  farther  away  than  at  first.  That 
General  Pilar  on  our  front  is  a  devil.  He  is 
said  to  have  crucified  several  Chinamen 
thought  to  be  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and 
last  week  to  have  buried  alive  two  Filipinos 
as  spies  who  were  sent  out  to  talk  with  him. 
General  Luna  is  the  next  worse  "bad  man." 
He  cuts  people  up.  They  are  Indian  sav- 
ages. The  cnurch  bells  nearby  were  ri nging 
out  a  lively  peal  to  day,  perhaps  for  the  vic- 
tory. All  tne  churches  and  convents  here- 
abouts are  abandoned,  looted  and  damaged. 
Insurgents  take  them  and  drive  off  priests 
and  nuns,  everybody,  and  hold  them  as 
forts.  Then  our  artillery  hits  them  hard. 
When  they  run  they  try  to  burn  and  destroy. 
Our  troops  come  in  and  sometimes  finish  the 
iob.  About  twelve  hours  differerce  in  time 
between  here  and  home — halfway  round  the 
world— 6  p.  m.  at  Lancaster  about  6  a.  m.  at 
Manila. 

June  6. — Yesterday  afternoon  the  heat  was 
awful,  and  we  had  a  storm  from  8  p.  m.  to 
5  a.  m .  Warning  came  from  General  Lawton 
in  the  afternoon  that  a  lot  of  the  negroes  were 
inside  of  his  lines  and  to  ' '  look  out. ' '  They 
hid  their  rifles  and  ammunition,  changed 
their  trousers,  and  were  trying  to  get  in  as 
pacificos,  "with  fruit  for  their  families  in 
town."  We  turned  them  back,  let  none 
through  the  lines.  Mud  very  deep.  Put 
on  all  the  wool  I  had  last  night,  and  an 
overcoat,  and  had  gum  coat  on  duty.  Man- 
aged to  keep  fairly  dry  and  feel  O.  K.  this 
morning. 

JuneS.— Rained  all  afternoon  and  all  night, 
clear  now,  and  we  are  all  using  the  sun  while 
it  lasts  to  dry  out  our  stuff.  *ftmgh ,  slippery 
night  to  make  the  rounds.  This  clay  and 
loam  gets  very  slimy,  and  the  grass  makes 
it  worse.  Some  troops  are  coming  in  from 
the  expedition.  Hundreds  of  Filipinos  have 
been  trying  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  get 
through  into  the  city.  They  were  soldiers 
a  few  days  ago  with  Pilar.  Scattered,  hid 
gun  and  belt  and  uniform,  and  come  in 
nearly  naked  and  hungry.  Mucho  malo! 
Want  to  get  home.  We  turn  them  back 
into  the  wet  and  mud  and  jungle.  These 
fellows  are  as  smooth  and  slick  as  some  of 
our  Indians  in  the  West. 

June  ij.— Just  as  well,  perhaps,  for  the 


men  that  the  canteen  is  closed.  Beer  tastes 
good,  they  say,  but  it  weakens  one  in  this 
hot,  damp  climate.  I  have  not  taken  a  drop 
of  any  intoxicating  drink  since  we  came. 
Thought  I  could  not  afford  it  physically  or 
financially.  Thirsty  sometimes,  but  I  avoid 
water  except  for  the  bath,  and  drink  two 
cups  of  coffee  and  one  of  tea  in  24  hours. 
Crowds  of  women  and  children  carrying 
fruit,  vegetables,  fire- wood  and  tobacco — a 
sort  of  market  parade — keep  moving  alone. 
Women  and  girls  carry  loads  on  their  heads 
often  80  pounds  in  weight.  Boys  carry  things 
with  a  pole,  like  Chinamen,  and  if  the  load 
does  not  balance  they  add  a  stone  or  wood  to 
the  lighter  end.  Poor  people,  they  have 
hard  lines;  homes  burned,  fields  ruined,  men 
killed  or  away  in  the  insurgent  ranks.  War 
is  war,  but  we  think  it  will  lead  to  something 
better  than  would  now  come  to  these  islands 
without  it.  Our  examining  post  is  kept  busy 
all  day  long  "  holding  up"  things  contra- 
band. No  thoroughfare  here  at  night.  No 
men  can  pass  either  way  except  our  own 
soldiers,  also  commissary  and  quartermas- 
ter's wagons  and  water-carts. 

June  14.— Just  heard  that  Lt.  P.  A.  Conly, 
of  F  Company,  is  dead.  Hope  it  is  not  true. 
He  was  wounded  and  put  aboard  a  gunboat 
as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing  definite  heard 
since.  Lt.  Donovan  was  also  hit  hard  in  the 
upper  leg.  Our  tentage  in  to-day,  and  I 
have  put  up  quite  a  camp,  32  common  tents, 
4  wall  tents  and  one  hospital. 

June  75. — Getting  the  camp  and  bunks  and 
clothing  dry.  Working  up  bamboo  bunks 
for  all  hands.  Some  men  will  sleep  on  the 
ground,  and  will  drink  water  not  boiled,  and 
will  eat  green  fruit.  Have  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  Bury  all  green  fruit  on  inspection  daily. 
Have  only  boiled  water  on  hand.  Rout  them 
up  off  the  ground.  They  come  in  so  tired 
I  hardly  blame  them  sometimes,  when  they 
just  eat  and  lie  down  anywhere.  Band  re- 
hearsal now,  wind  right,  sounds  well.  No 
more  news  from  the  other  battalions.  Ours 
now  covers  a  long  and  very  important  line. 
Orders  are  to  hold  on  sure,  and  not  risk  the 
bridge  or  water  line  to  the  negroes.  They 
would  like  to  blow  up  the  pipe  line  and  so 
cut  off  the  water  supply  to  the  city. 

June  16. — Rumors  at  taps  that  M  and  E 
Companies  are  going  out  to-day,  but  no 
orders  yet.  Ready  to  pull  out  in  20  minutes, 
and  move  light  and  fast  anywhere  on  any 
duty.  Heavy  thunder-storm  all  evening  and 
until  late  in  the  night.  Fine  lightning,  vio- 
let and  purple  tints,  like  large  balls  of  fire. 
Heavy  clouds  above  the  Tonao  to  the  zenith. 
Thunder  rolling  at  times  like  heavy  artil- 
lery and  lightning  the  finest  yet,  mud  every- 
where. Used  the  tent  last  night,  more  shelter 
than  the  shack.  Use  the  latter  as  office, 
diner,  reading  and  smoking  room.  Toney, 
you  see.  Nit.  Just  before  this  storm  it  was 
very  hot  and  close,  the  mud  was  about  baked 
dry,  when  along  comes  Agua.  People  on  the 
road  numerous  this  afternoon,  taking  out 
plenty  of  tobacco  and  matches.    We  confis- 
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cate  most  of  the  same.  The  hungry  tobacco 
fiends  outside  will  miss  it.  Must  be  lots  of 
them.  Women  and  children  smoke  and 
chew  all  the  time.  Some  have  very  sore 
mouths,  but  they  keep  at  it.  Most  of  our 
men  use  it,  smoke  off  duty,  chew  when  on 
duty.  It  rests  them  somewhat.  Had  some 
men  chill  again  after  the  storm,  aud  go  sick 
to-day  with  fever.  Awful  hot.  Some  women 
just  passed  with  a  load  of  shrimps  that 
ought  to  be  buried.  Stench !  Nawsty ! 
The  examining  post  is  having  a  tough  job  of 
it  to-day.  Put  in  for  less  fresh  meat.  Spoils 
too  fast,  and  men  eat  too  much  of  it, and  get 
sick  in  this  climate.  We  have  a  fighting 
rooster.  Call  him  all  sorts  of  names.  He 
begins  to  crow  at  3  a.  m.  Good  scheme. 
Early.  Had  a  queer  case  of  Filipinos  try- 
ing to  pass  the  lines.  Two  women,  two 
men  as  Tbearers,  and  a  sick  "sister"  (nun) 
in  hammock.  Stopped  the  men  and  sent 
them  back.  Put  the  hammock  in  the  shade, 
and  sent  to  town  for  a  rie  by  one  of  the 
women.  The  other  stayed  to  attend  the 
sick  one.  When  our  men  were  loading  the 
"sister"  into  the  rig  we  found  she  was  a 
man  full  of  sores.  Sent  the  whole  party 
back.  Trouble  and  loud  crying,  "  No  bear- 
ers." '  *  Couldn't  go."  Storm  came  up,  and 
they  soon  had  bearers  out  of  the  jungle  in 
front  of  us,  and  the  whole  party  vamosed  in 
the  direction  from  which  they  had  come. 
There  are  daily  cases  of  old  men  who  have 
nothing  to  eat.  We  feed  them  and  send 
them  back.  No  men  can  pass  the  lines. 
Women  and  children,  at  times  many  hun- 
dreds daily,  are  searched  and  passed;  con- 
traband articles  are  confiscated.  These  peo- 
ple bring  in  fruit  and  vegetables  and  take 
out  money,  ammunition,  matches  and  to- 
bacco to  the  amigos.  Yesterday  thirty  boxes 
of  cigars  were  captured  at  one  haul. 

June  24. — Ninety  men  fairly  well,  five 
went  sick  last  night,  and  two  cooks  went 
over.  Too  hot.  The  Filipinos  keep  busy 
north  and  south  of  us,  and  would  like  to  get 
to  the  pump  house.  A  village  on  our  front 
two  miles  out,  mostly  women  and  children. 
Some  men  at  night.  We  patrol  it  once  in  a 
while.  Frogs  are  croaking  for  rain  again. 
We  don't  need  it. 

June  25. — Spread  over  a  thin  line,  half  the 
command  at  post  and  the  other  half  in  close 
support.  Trouble  expected  in  the  city. 
Extra  guards  all  about  and  many  extra 
companies  in  suburbs  so  as  to  get  anywhere 
quickly.  We  will  probably  stay  here  near 
tne  water  plant,  pipe  line,  pump  and  reser- 
voir. Colorados  are  at  it  every  night,  shoot 
a  great  deal.  Hits  are  few,  some  wounded. 
Tenth  Pennsylvania  getting  rea4y  to  load 
for  home.  Sixth  Infantry  did  not  land. 
They  go  to  Negros.  Hot  and  damp  to-day. 
I  have  twelve  men  sick,  six  in  the  hospital 
done  up.  Tough  duty.  Vacant  houses 
plenty,  but  not  allowed  to  occupy  them. 

June  26. — Very  wet  night,  but  generally 
quiet.  Rained  hard  in  the  afternoon,  all 
evening,  and  most  of  the  night.    We  are  all 


afiood,  and  muddy  to  the  waist  almost. 
Lt.  Conly  (P.  A.),  who  fortunately  was  not 
killed,  and  has  got  out  of  the  hospital,  was 
drowned  out,  and  we  camped  him  right  here 
during  the  rain,  and  kept  him  to  supper. 
His  leg  is  getting  better.  Flesh  wound,  no 
bone  hit,  and  no  fever.  The  company  to 
which  he  belonged,  thought  he  was  killed 
in  the  fight  and  left  him  in  the  hurry  and 
excitement,  but  he  stripped,  tied  up  his  leg, 
used  all  his  ammunition,  then  threw  away 
his  revolver  and  hobbled  to  the  beach,  swim- 
ming two  creeks.  Mariners  from  the  "  He- 
lena" picked  him  up  and  took  him  aboard 
ship,  where  he  received  every  care  for  five 
days.  He  was  then  put  into  the  1st  Reserve 
hospital  in  Manila  and  is  getting  along  very 
well.  He  saved  his  life,  and  congratulates 
himself  that  he  didn't  lose  the  $40  in  cash 
he  happened  to  have  with  him.  Has  on 
mariner's  shoes,  navy  underwear  and  leg- 

fins,  and  soldier  clothes.  Wonders  where 
is  kit  is.    Brave  boy! 

June  27. — Band  has  just  been  playing  that 
waltz  song  set  to  words,  from  the  "  High- 
wayman," where  Foxy  is  so  funny;  also 
William  Tell,  a  German  Gavotte,  Butter- 
flies, After  the  Ball,  Tally  Ho!  and  so  on. 
The  music  is  delightful,  but  it  makes  one 
homesick.  Very  little  firine  last  night,  and 
that  far  out  on  our  right  and  left.  Slack  as 
ink.  Could  hardly  find  my  way  along  the 
line.    Ten  men  sick,  six  sent  to  hospital. 

June  28. — Poured  torrents  for  32  hours, 
Whew!  Floods  all  about.  Used  a  house 
nearby  part  of  the  night  for  sick  men,  and 
part  of  the  reserve.  Some  were  so  wet  and 
tired  they  did  not  move  over,  just  soaked  in 
the  mud.  Made  extra  rounds  of  the  out- 
posts and  waded  some  bad  places.  Got 
some  new  medicine  last  night.  Feel  better 
to-day,  but  rather  weak.  Often  we  cannot 
have  our  feet  dry  for  days  and  nights 
together,  and  take  cold.  Usually  sleep  with 
most  clothes  on  so  as  to  turn  out  lively,  and 
the  continuous  strain  is  wearing  on  every- 
body. Office  shack  blew  down  yesterday. 
Twister  in  the  storm  about  noon.  Roof 
weighs  500  pounds.  Haven't  time  to  clear 
the  wreck  yet. 

June  29. — Good  draw  of  rations,  etc., 
to-day,  ten  days.  More  rice,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  less  fresh  meat.  Makes  one 
sick  to  eat  much  meat  here.  Tastes  very 
good  when  tired  out,  but  is  not  readily  di- 
gested in  this  heat.  Storm  this  afternoon 
not  so  heavy  as  usual.  Glad  of  it.  More 
dry  to-night  than  for  a  week.  Men  all  feel 
more  cheerful.  I  send  you  a  window  shell, 
used  instead  of  glass,  hundreds  in  a  frame, 
opalescent  and  translucent.  Stops  the  heat, 
they  say,  used  everywhere.  16th  regiment 
delayed:  yesterday  from  landing  by  the 
heavy  storm. 

June  30. — Quiet  night.  Raining.  Aver- 
ages 20  hours  rain  now  out  of  24.  Color- 
ados  at  it  again.  They  like  to  shoot.  We 
have  orders  to  "get  a  dead  nigger"  when 
we  fire.    My  sick  list  is  growing;  fifteen 
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to-day.  They  do  not  pick  up  quickly  when 
they  break  down.  I  try  my  best  to  keep 
them  up  and  make  the  duty  more  easy,  and 
feed  them  well,  but  we  are  up  against  it 
pretty  hard,  and  men  break  under  the  strain 
and  exposure  to  the  exhausting  heat  in  this 
mud  wallow. 

July  i. — New  camp,  getting  it  into  shape, 
all  hands  not  on  post  are  hustling.  Little 
rain  now,  plenty  of  it  soon.  Blazing  hot 
this  afternoon.  The  men  are  all  talking  of 
what  we  did  a  year  ago.  It  seems  a  long 
time  since  that  trouble  in  Cuba.  We  were 
under  hot  fire  in  the  lane  about  this  hour. 
Mercury  stands  ioo  in  the  shade.  Men 
working  in  the  sun  are  getting  used  up. 
Rain  soon,  will  cool  things  a  little,  then 
mud,  but  it  can't  be  so  baa  as  the  camp  we 
have  just  left. 

July  4.— Storm  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening,  lasting  all  night.  South  Dakotas 
firing  on  our  right.  Colorados  also,  fre- 
quently during  the  night.  Our  patrols  had 
trouble  with  them,  connecting,  keeping  the 
line.  To-day's  Freedom  is  in  colors,  double 
price.  Pay-day  near,  men  looking  for  the 
strong  box.  Got  leave  to  go  to  Manila  for 
a  few  hours,  wanted  to  see  the  flags,  hear 
the  noon  salute  at  the  Lunetta,  etc.  Started 
about  9  o'cjock,  made  mail  coach  from 
Stone  Bridge  to  San  Paloc,  two  miles,  street 
car  to  centre,  and  down  to  1st  Reserve  hos- 
pital to  see  two  or  three  parties,  then 
through  the  botanical  gardens  on  to  Malate. 
Rained  hard.  Back  to  Lunetta.  Noon  sa- 
lute by  Capron's  (now  Andrews' )  battery, 
the  walled  city,  schools  and  churches, 
these  mostly  locked  up.  Then  up  through 
Bendudo— gay  times  there  to-day,  soldiers 
own  it — and  around  generally.  The  street 
cars  have  scrawny  little  plugs.  They  col- 
lect the  fare,  two  centimos,  every  section, 
about  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Got 
back  after  *  p.  m.  in  time  for  a  good  supper 
— rice  pudding,  with  egg  and  cream  sauce, 
some  flavor  in  it,  prunes  (fine),  salmon  and 

Ktatoes,  bread  and  tea !  For  Fourth- of- 
ly  dinner  E  Company  had  stew,  pota- 
toes, canned  peaches,  apple  pie,  bread,  sink- 
ers and  coffee.  I  missed  same.  Just  as  well 
to  go  easy.  Had  a  little  apple  pie,  a  sinker 
and  coffee  in  town.  Band  playing.  Sounds 
well.  "Dixie"  now.  Another  storm  com- 
ing. One  year  ago  was  a  big  date— just 
after  Cervera's  fleet  had  been  destroyed. 
Better  times  and  prospects  here  than  last 
11  Fourth  "  in  the  trenches  at  Santiago.  It 
has  rained  almost  every  hour  to  day.  We 
relieve  the  Colorados.  They  got  two  months 

gay  yesterday  and  orders  to  get  ready  for 
ome.  Very  joyful.  They  expect  to  move 
into  the  city  in  a  day  or  two  ana  soon  to  sail 
for  home  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  They're 
celebrating,  reckless,  began  firing  at  mid- 
night and  got  reply  from  hostiles  on  their 
front.  Our  usual  routine  gives  the  men  18 
hours  out  of  the  24  on  duty,  then  18  hours 
out  of  24  off— on  half  the  day,  and  every 
Her  night  on  and  off  alternately. 


July  5. — Everything  sour  and  musty  from 
the  constant  rains.  Seems  to  get  into  one's 
hide.  We  will  soon  be  as  green  as  our  shoes 
and  clothes.  Bedding  smells  badly,  no 
straight  sun  to  sweeten  it  up  between  rains. 
Put  it  out  every  now  and  then  to  get  a 
little  air,  and  sunshine  if  we  can.  Our 
camp  much  nearer  dry  than  the  other  mud 
holes.  No  news  yet  to-day,  not  even  a 
paper.  Suppose  they  were  all  celebrating 
yesterday.  We  are  to  guard  the  pump 
works  and  the  circular  camp  of  outposts. 
The  other  battalions  of  our  regiment  go 
over  on  the  bay  (Laguna),  about  twenty 
miles  from  here,  to  relieve  the  Washington 
troops,  I  think.  Hostiles  all  about  them, 
same  as  at  the  pump  house.  Shooting 
every  night  here,  not  many  hits. 

July  6.  —  Pump  Works.  We  pulled  out 
at  6.45  a.  m.  ;  hit  the  road  at  7,  mud  deep. 
Got  here  at  8.30.  Wagons  coming  up 
slowly.  More  rain.  Insurgents  all  about 
us  here.  The  Colorados  were  very  glad  to 
have  us  come  and  relieve  them.  Duty 
plenty.  Live  in  a  shack.  Very  windy. 
Better  camp  than  the  one  we  had  for  eight 
weeks.  Country  beautiful  in  outlook,  but 
muddy  enough  under  foot.  Some  rock. 
Hope  the  grub  connects. 

July  7.  —  Quiet  night,  very  few  shots. 
Camp  getting  into  shape.  Rain,  frequent 
heavv  showers,  strong  wind.  Have  a  snack 
for  office,  and  sleep  in  that  when  it  doesn't 
blow  down.  Very  windy  up  here  on  bluff, 
which  is  perhaps  150  feet  high,  but  we  get 
good  air,  and  not  so  much  of  the  dead 
swamp  smell  of  rice  flats. 

July  8. — Heavy  storm  all  night  and  still 
at  it.  Some  tents  and  shacks  down,  but  we 
get  along  fairly  well.  Our  extra  ammuni- 
tion is  stuck  in  the  mud  a  mile  back.  On 
the  road  all  night.  Our  cooking  quarters 
flooded.  My  tent  had  two  inches  of  water 
running  through  it  for  a  while,  but  that  did 
not  matter  so  long  as  it  remained  standing. 
Our  position  is  a  good  one,  and  our  300  men 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  off  1000  of  the 
hostiles.  They  do  not  show  up  in  any 
numbers,  nor  come  near  us  as  yet,  but  we 
can  see  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  Have  just  had  tent  ditched  some 
more,  and  iron  pegs  made,  and  holes  drilled 
into  the  soft  rock  and  wedged  in.  Now,  if 
the  ropes  and  canvas  hold,  and  I  have  luck, 
I  expect  to  remain  under  shelter.  Heavy 
squalls  all  day.  Worked  in  shack  some- 
times, but  at  times  had  to  get  into  the  tent 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Harder  to  get  supplies 
out  here,  as  it  is  an  all-day  trip  to  town  with 
a  bull -cart,  and  the  natives  dare  not  come 
near  us. 

July  p.  —  Still  raining  very  hard.  It 
rained  hard  all  night,  ana  seems  to  be  good 
for  all  day,  too.  This  is  Sunday  again. 
One  hardly  keeps  track  of  the  days  in  this 
land.  Cooks  are  having  a  hard  time  to-day. 
Fire  no  burn.  Report  of  spies  near  by,  to  be 
captured  if  possible.  These  little  negroes 
can  hide  where  a  dog  couldn't  get  through. 
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They  go  naked  and  squirm  through  the 
grass  Tike  snakes;  would  have  to  fly  to 
catch  some  of  them  in  this  marshy  country. 
July  10.  —  Green  mould  on  all  clothes, 
everything  musty.  A  heavy  storm  all  after- 
noon, with  very  strong  winds.  Blew  away 
a  part  of  my  shack.  We  fixed  it  up  again. 
Rain,  mud,  and  breeze  plenty,  but  we  still 
eat  three  times  a  day.  Officers  must  remain 
with  their  men,  and  not  more  than  four 
men  can  be  absent  at  any  time  from  the 
company.  No  fuss  yet,  but  may  have  it 
soon.  Now  president  of  a  board  of  survey 
on  some  bad  shoes.  They  were  not  built 
for  such  wet  weather.  Am  also  Summary 
Court  for  the  battalion  of  six  companies. 
Make  justice  regularly  in  the  mornings. 
Firing  last  evening  on  front  and  left.  Two 
men  nearly  drowned.  Both  lost  rifles.  Flood 
everywhere.  Rain  24  inches  in  four  days. 
Valley  flooded  for  six  miles  in  width.  Spies 
trying  to  get  through  now.  Sick  list,  twelve 
to-day.  Break-down  comes  to  the  drinkers 
first,  strong  men  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
stand  anything.  Tough  country  this  in  the 
rainy  season.  Ought  to  have  some  shelter 
and  a  chance  to  get  at  our  boxes  and  chests. 
Haven't  seen  any  freight  yet.  Have  been 
three  months  now  on  our  grips  and  packs. 
Still  raining.  Made  the  rounds  just  before 
dark,  two  miles  in  all,  water  often  up  to  the 
knees.  I'll  turn  in  about  11,  and  make  the 
rounds  again  at  4  a.  m.  It  is  a  long,  dreary 
night  for  the  men  on  guard. 

July  11. — Mail  just  in,  letters,  papers  and 
magazines,  very  welcome.  This  mail  is  43 
days  old.  Came  via  Hong  Kong.  Got 
rations  in  the  evening.  Heavy  pull,  roads 
very  bad.  It  has  rained  five  days  and 
nights  almost  continuously.    Mud  galore. 

July  12. — Paper  shy,  but  we  do  the  best 
we  can.  If  any  company  on  the  line  eats 
better  than  ours  we  don't  know  it.  Every 
morning  we  have  oats,  bread,  coffee,  hash, 
and  often  fruit;  at  noon,  corn-bread,  rice  or 
fruit- pudding,  beef  or  salmon,  potatoes  and 
some  vegetables,  bread  and  coffee;  evening, 
tea,  rice,  prunes,  often  soup  or  baked  beans, 
bread  and  roast  beef.  Keep  two  days' 
corned  beef  in  cans,  and  bacon  and  hard 
tack  and  coffee  for  a  move;  and  two  days' 
soft  grub  ahead  always.  Stuff  spoils  very 
fast.  Damp  and  musty  all  the  time.  Send 
a  detail  to  city  daily  to  buy  extra  supplies. 

July  ij. — All  hands  plenty  to  do.  The 
cooks  are  working  the  Chinos  to  bring  in 
wood  and  get  it  dry,  so  as  to  have  a  supply 
when  the  rain  comes  again.  Wasps,  plenty 
of  them.  Build  nests  inside  of  shirts,  and 
coats,  and  drawers,  and  bedding.  Must  be 
careful.  A  new  style  of  ant  in  sight,  big 
one,  bites  hard.  Am  trying  to  get  some 
shoes.  Men  have  been  wet  for  weeks.  No 
rubber  boots  on  the  island.  Natives  go 
barefoot  or  in  boats  when  it  rains.  Artillery 
in  place  now,  and  getting  the  lay'  of  the 
Ian  a.  Various  ranges  are  carefully  figured. 
My  range  varies  from  1000  yards  to  3500  for 
long  ways.    Excuse  this  paper.    We   are 


still  shy  on  all  such  gear,  but  the  ammuni- 
tion has  come,  and  the  grub  holds  out  al- 
most as  well  as  the  mud.  Some  of  the  sick 
are  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  hospitals  in  the  city 
are  very  full.  Hope  I  can  keep  up  my  record 
for  duty— every  day  and  night  thus  far. 

July  /j. — First  time  the  stars  have  shone 
in  July.  Saw  the  new  moon  last  evening. 
Sun  with  us  to-day,  and  we  have  been  dry- 
ing out  our  clothes.  Every  foot  of  bed, 
chair,  or  table  must  be  set  in  a  can  of  water 
if  you  want  to  stop  the  ants  from  climbing 
up.  I've  been  trying  salt  on  them  to-day. 
They  seem  to  like  it.  Certain  kinds  fill  up 
and  then  stop  running.  Flies  stick  to  you. 
We  have  all  manner  of  bugs,  and  some 
slimy  crawling  things  as  long  as  your 
finger  that  look  like  a  leech.  This  may  be 
a  good  country  for  the  shady  people  that 
live  in  it,  but  it  doesn't  suit  some  of  us  quite 
so  well.  The  ground  here  at  times  smells 
like  a  sewer — much  as  if  you  were  wading 
in  the  Gas  Run  down  by  Graeff's  Landing 
and  stirring  up  the  mud. 

July  16. — Still  storming.  Can't  trust 
these  Filopinos  an  inch.  The  pump  master 
was  murdered  here  some  time  back  by 
trusted  engineers,  and  the  new  man  says  he 
will  stay  only  as  long  as  we  stay  to  guard. 
Has  a  big  force  of  engineers  and  firemen 
and  helpers.  Big  works.  Send  a  column  of 
water  40  inches  in  diameter  all  the  time,  day 
and  night.  When  the  pump  breaks  some 
parts  of  the  city  go  dry.  Small  scraps  here 
till  November,then  a  longactive  campaign  of 
six  months,  probably.  Wet  and  dry  seasons 
regulate  it.  Feel  better  to-day.  1st  Ser- 
geant just  brought  me  a  dozen  California 
lemons  from  drug  store  in  city.  60  cents. 
Good.  They  seem  to  cool  the  fever.  All 
our  potatoes,  onions  and  cans  come  from  the 
United  States,  rice  from  China,  and  beef 
from  Australia.  Chill  and  fever.  Take 
about  30  grains  of  quinine  daily  now,  the 
doctor's  prescription.  It  seems  to  make  me 
nervous.  Our  wood  gang  came  near  being 
done  up  yesterday. 

July  17. — Got  some  lumber  to  floor  the 
tents.  Getting  it  into  shape.-  The  old  saw 
will  hardly  cut,  but  by  oiling  it  well  and 
changing  the  man  on  it  every  few  minutes, 
it's  "  getting  there."  Everybody  wants  to 
borrow  it,  and  it's  so  useful  it  takes  a  whole 
day  to  get  it  back. 

July  20. — Whew!  how  it  rains!  Every- 
thing soaked.  When  it  pours  so  hard, 
drenching  one,  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  get 
enough  breath.  You  sometimes  take  water 
into  the  lungs  and  sputter  until  you  feel 
weak.  I  never  saw  such  downpours,  not 
even  in  Cuba,  and  it  used  to  rain  nard  there 
too.  Send  us  all  the  old  papers  and  maga- 
zines and  paper- covered  books  you  can  get 
together.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  have  out- 
side things  to  think  about.  It  looks  as  if  it 
would  stop  raining  presently,  but  don't  say 
it  loud  or  the  heavens  may  rail  again !  This 
is  the  rainy  season,  ana  any  Tittle  thing 
brings  on  tne  deluge. 
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Department  Public  Instruction.  ) 
Harrisburg,  September,  1899.  J 

THE  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
which  the  annual  session  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the 
counties  named.  The  Common  Schools  of 
the  county  must  be  closed  during  the  week 
of  Institute,  and  the  time  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  part  of  the  school  term  of  any  school 
district  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  dates 
for  the  City  Institutes  are  also  given,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  received. 


Allegheny    .   .   .   . 

Mercer 

Schuylkill   .... 

Cameron 

Chester 

Delaware     .... 

Greene 

Lehigh 

Potter 

Susquehanna  .   .   . 

Berks 

Dauphin 

Erie 

Lawrence     .   .   .   . 
Northampton  .  .   . 

Pike 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Lackawanna   .   .   . 

Lebanon  

Luzerne 

Montgomery  .   .   . 

Tioga 

Elk 

Wayne 

Franklin 

Huntingdon    .   .   . 

Lancaster 

Monroe 

Crawford 

York.   . 

Adams 

Cambria 

Carbon  . 

Columbia 

Juniata 

Mifflin  .   •       .  .   . 
Cumberland    .  .   . 

Perry 

Somerset 

Fulton 

Montour 

Beaver  

Bedford 

Blair      ...... 

Butler 

Centre 

Clarion 

Clearfield     .... 

Clinton 

Fayette 

Indiana     ... 
Lycoming    .   .   .   . 
Northumberland    . 


•   •   •   • 


... 


Pittsburgh  . 
Mercer .   .   . 
Pottsville     . 
Emporium  . 
West  Chester 
Media   .   .    . 
Waynesburg 
Allentown  . 
Coudersport 
Montrose 
Reading  .    . 
Harrisburg  . 
Erie  City  .    . 
New  Castle 
Easton     .    . 
Mil  ford    .  . 
Towanda  .   . 
Doylestown 
Scranton 
Lebanon 
Wilkes- Barre 
Pottstown    . 
Wellsboro   . 
Ridgway  .  . 
Honesdale  . 
Chambersburg 
Huntingdon 
Lancaster    . 
Stroudsburg 
Meadville    . 
York     .   .   . 
Gettysburg . 
Ebensburg  . 
Lehighton   . 
Bloomsburg 
Mifflintown 
Lewistown  . 
Carlisle     .   . 
New  Bloomfield 
Somerset .   . 
McConnellsburg 
Danville  .   . 
Beaver .   .   . 
Bedford    .   . 
Hollidaysburg 
Butler  .   .   . 
Bellefonte 
Clarion     .   . 
Clearfield     . 
Renovo    .   . 
Union  town  . 
Indiana    .   . 
Muncy     ,   . 
Sunbury  .   . 


.  Aug.  28. 
.  Aug.  28. 
.  Oct.  9. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  23. 
.  Oct.  23. 
.  Oct  23. 
.  Oct  23. 
.  Oct  23. 
.  Oct  23. 
.  Oct.  30*. 
.  Oct  30. 
.  Oct.  3a 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Oct  30. 
.  Oct  30. 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Nov.  6. 
.  Nov.  6. 
.  Nov.  13. 
Nov.  13. 
.  Nov.  13. 
.  Nov.  13. 
.  Nov.  20. 
.  Nov.  20. 
.  Nov.  27. 
.  Nov.  27. 
.  Nov.  27. 
.  Nov.  27. 
.  Nov.  27. 
.  Nov.  27. 
.  Dec.    4. 

•    J-rCC<         4* 

.  Dec.  4. 
.  Dec.  11. 
.  Dec.  11. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 


Venango Oil  City Dec.  18. 

Warren Warren Dec  18. 

Washington  .  .  .  Washington  .  .  .  Dec.  18. 
Westmoreland  .  .  Greensburg  .  .  .  Dec.  18. 
Wyoming  ....  Tunkhannock  .  .  Dec.  18. 
Armstrong  ....  Kittanning  ....  Dec.  25. 

Forest Marienville     .   .   .  Dec  25. 

Jefferson Brookville   ....  Dec.  25. 

Sullivan Dushore    .   .  1900,  Jan.     1. 

Union Lewisburg  .  .   .   .Jan.     1. 

McKean Smethport  .... 

Snyder Middleburg    .   .   . 

CITY  ANNUA!,  INSTITUTES. 

Altoona August  28, 

Allentown August  28, 

Harrisburg August  28, 

Williamsport August  28, 

Reading September  4, 

Wilkes-Barre September  4, 

McKeesport November  27, 

Lancaster  City April  2,  1900 

Carbondale 


TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


Penna.  State  Board  op  Health,  ) 
Harrisburg,  Aug.  25,  1899.     J 

To  Municipal  Councils \  Boards  and  Bureaus 
of  Health,  County  Commissioners,  Direc~ 
tors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  Boards 
of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  : 
The  prevalenceof  a  somewhat  unusual  type 
of  smallpox  at  different  points  in  this  state 
at  the  present  time  and  for  several  months 

Sast,  makes  it  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  ad- 
ress  to  your  honorable  bodies  the  following 
circular  of  information,  precaution  and  in- 
struction : 

Since  the  disease  was  first  reported  in 
Bedford  County,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1898,  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  21  coun- 
ties and  more  than  100  different  localities. 
The  number  of  cases  reported  has  been  about 
900  and  the  number  of  deaths  7. 

What  first  strikes  one  in  considering  this 
statement  is  the  fact  of  the  extreme  mild- 
ness of  the  disease,  the  mortality  being 
astonishingly  low.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  fatal  cases  have  occurred  is  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  diagnosis  of  chicken  pox 
and  impetigo  contagiosa.  It  can  readily  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  practitioner 
might  easily  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
this  peculiarity  of  the  epidemic.  When,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that, 
owing  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  vacci- 
nation, smallpox  has  become  a  disease  of 
very  infrequent  occurrence  in  this  State, 
thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  great 
majority  of  practitioners  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  personally  studying  the  affec- 
tion, it  would  have  been  rather  to  be 
expected  than  otherwise  that  they  should 
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fail  to  recognize  it.  The  warning  note 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  some 
months  in  advance  of  the  invasion,  pointing 
out  the  steady  progress  of  the  disease  from 
Florida  up  along  the  coast,  and  calling 
especial  attention  to  its  mild  character, 
might  indeed  have  aroused  their  suspicions, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
regarded. 

In  order  to  set  this  vexed  question  at  rest, 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  has,  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions,  at  widely  separated  locali- 
ties, caused  inspections  to  be  made  by 
experts  whose  decision  may  be  considered 
as  authoritative.  In  every  instance  these 
physicians  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
the  disease  in  question  to  be  true  smallpox. 
The  last  of  these  investigations  was  made 
in  Allegheny  County,  by  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Welch,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Municipal 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  a  physician  who 
is  confessedly  the  authority  on  this  subject 
in  the  United  States.  I  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce his  report  in  full : 

"Pittsburg,  Augusts,  1899. 
"£>r.  Benjamin  Lee,  Secretary  State  Board  of 

Health  of  Pennsylvania: 

11  Dbar  Sir:  After  a  careful  examination  of  a 
number  of  casts  of  an  eruptive  disease  now  ex- 
isting in  various  towns  and  boroughs  adjacent 
to  Pittsburg,  concerning  which,  I  am  informed, 
there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  diagnosis, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  affection 
is  smallpox.  It  is  exceedingly  mild  in  charac- 
ter— so  mild,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  more 
usual  symptoms  are  either  absent  or  so  indis- 
tinctly marked  as  to  be  overlooked.  Wherever 
smallpox  has  recently  prevailed  in  this  country 
it  has  uniformly  been  of  the  same  unusually 
mild  type.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  a 
disease  as  fatal  as  smallpox  ordinarily  is  can 
continue  very  long  without  assuming  its  char- 
acteristic severity.  Possibly  a  change  of  type 
may  be  seen  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
It  is,  however,  of  vital  importance  that  the  true 
nature  of  this  malady  should  be  recognized,  and 
that  every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to 
stamp  it  out  before  winter  sets  in,  or  before  a 
change  of  type  occurs. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Wxluam  M.  Wbixh,  M.  D." 

After  so  authoritative  a  statement  as  this, 
the  physician  who  derives  his  knowledge  of 
the  disease  entirely  from  books,  or  who  has 
seen  at  the  most  but  one  or  two  cases  in  the 
course  of  his  whole  experience,  will  have 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  committing  the 
error  referred  to. 

The  warning  conveyed  in  Dr.  Welch's  re- 
port of  the  danger  that  the  affection  may 
assume  greater  virulence,  with  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  should  not  be  unheeded. 
The  only  safty  exists  in  the  prompt  report- 
ing to  the  health-authorities,  either  local  or 
State,  of  every  suspicious  case  of  acute  erup- 
tive disease  which  the  practitioner  cannot, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  pronounce  to  be 
either  scarlatina  or  measles,  and,  until  the 
diagnosis,  if  in  doubt,  has  been  positively 
determined  by  a  physician  deputed  by  a 


health-authority,  the  enforcement  of  strict 
quarantine,  not  only  of  the  patient,  but  of 
the  house  and  the  inmates  thereof. 

The  symptoms  which  should  put  the 
practitioner  on  his  guard  are :  A  prodromic 
period  of  more  than  24  hours  ;  the  immediate 
abatement  of  the  prodromic  symptoms  on 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ;  the  firm, 
shot-like  sensation  conveyed  to  the  finger 
by  the  papules  ;  the  tendency  of  the  erup- 
tion to  appear  on  exposed  surfaces  to  a 
greater  extent  than  on  protected  surfaces ; 
the  appearance  of  an  areola,  however  slight, 
around  the  vesicle  ;  the  persistence  of  the 
marks  left  by  the  falling  off  of  the  scabs  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  and  the  pig- 
mentation of  the  marks  ;  the  appearance  of 
the  vesicles  within  the  mouth,  on  the  eye 
and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  is  extremely  valuable  corroborative 
evidence.  Absolutely  no  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  absence  of  the  so-called  char- 
acteristic ' '  smallpox  odor  "  or  to  the  absence 
of  the  secondary  suppurative  fever.  While 
these  symptoms  have  been  observed  in 
many  cases  during  the  past  few  months, 
yet,  in  many  other  cases,  equally  well- 
marked  as  smallpox,  they  have  been  ab- 
sent. 

The  alert  watchfulness  of  family  practi- 
tioners, with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
authorities  is  earnestly  to  be  desired,  and 
will,  undoubtedly,  result  in  stamping:  out 
the  infection  before  the  advent  of  the  winter 
season. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  measures  is 
therefore  strongly  urged: 

1.  General  Vaccination. — Always  import- 
ant, this  preventive  measure  becomes  es- 
pecially so  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
many  centres  of  infection  have  been  estab- 
lished, often  unknown  to  the  health  author- 
ities because  no  physician  has  been  called 
in,  thus  making  general  and  thorough  dis- 
infection impossible.  The  authorities  should 
offer  free  vaccination  to  all  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

Notices  of  this  offer  should  be  posted  in 
conspicuous  places.  Heads  of  large  manu- 
facturing corporations,  officers  of  railroads 
and  trolfey  companies,  proprietors  of  mines, 
all,  in  fact,  who  employ  large  numbers  of 
workmen,  should  post  notices  urging  their 
employees  of  whatever  grade  to  be  vaccin- 
ated. A  population  which  is  thoroughly 
protected  in  this  way  need  have  no  fear  of 
smallpox. 

2.  Isolation. — The  prompt  and  rigid  quar- 
antine of  every  infected  person  and  every 
infected  house,  with  all  the  inmates  thereof 
who  have  been  exposed,  until  the  period  of 
incubation  has  passed.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  every  case  must  be  promptly  re- 
ported by  the  physician.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  has  proved  to 
be  difficult,  every  suspicious  case  should  be 
thus  treated  until  its  true  nature  is  deter- 
mined. 

3.  Every  borough   should   establish   an 
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emergency  hospital,  or  make  arrangements 
with  a  neighboring  borough  already  pro- 
vided in  this  way  or  with  the  county  com- 
missioners to  receive  its  cases. 

4.  The  count3T  authorities  should  provide, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  a  con- 
tagious disease  hospital  in  connection  with 
the  County  Home,  or  Alms  House  to  which 
all  cases  occuring  outside  of  incorporated 
boroughs  and  cities  and  which  cannot  be 
safely  cared  for  in  their  own  homes,  could 
be  removed.  The  county  commissioners  as 
the  de  facto  government  of  the  county  and 
having  the  management  of  the  county  funds 
should  assume  their  share  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  enforcing  quarantine. 

5.  The  Poor  Directors  should  see  to  it  that 
parties  in  quarantine  do  not  suffer  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  while  they  are  restrained 
from  earning  their  daily  bread,  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  health. 

6.  Every  School  Board  in  the  county  out- 
side of  cities  and  boroughs,  should  at  once 
assume  the  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
it  by  the  action  of  the  last  legislature  by 
formally  organizing  as  the  board  of  health 
of  its  district,  and  adopting  regulations  for 
restricting  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  already  for- 
warded to  such  boards  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  to  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  the  state  have  been  in  secluded  rural  dis- 
tricts and  in  farm  houses,  each  one  of 
these  spreading  the  disease  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

School  Boards  should  also  see  to  it  that 
no  child  be  allowed  to  attend  school  who  is 
not  on  the  school  record  as  having  been 
vaccinated  or  does  not  present  a  certificate 
of  successful  vaccination.  There  is  a  heavy 
penalty  attached  to  failure  to  obey  the  law 
in  this  respect  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  proposes  to  see  that  it  shall  be  en- 
forced. 

7.  Careful  disinfection  of  all  infected 
houses,  clothing  and  effects  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  authorities.  This  procedure 
should  never  be  entrusted  to  the  occupants 
of  the  house.  All  material  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities,  cannot  be  disin- 
fected should  be  appraised  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  owner  fairly  reimbursed. 
Should  the  authorities  of  any  borough  or 
the  school  board  of  any  township  or  school 
district  in  which  the  disease  prevails  or 
shall  prevail,  fail  to  adopt  the  precautions 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  same, 
the  State  Board  of  Health  may  be  compelled, 
as  it  has  already  done  in  certain  instances, 
to  place  a  sanitary  cordon  around  such  bor- 
ough, township  or  district,  forbidding  the 
stoppage  of  trains  and  the  use  of  the  public 
roads  and  mail  facilities. 

The  board  does  not  allow  itself  to  entertain 
a  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
which  it  will  always  hold  itself  in  readiness 


to  do.  Prompt  and  energetic  action  on  the 
lines  above  indicated  by  all  whose  official 
positions  impose  upon  them  responsibilities 
in  this  connection  will  speedily  put  an  end 
to  the  infection.    (Signed), 

Benjamin  Lee, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Roth  :  Many  of  our  teach- 
ers have  been  attending  school  this  summer. 
Franklin  township  has  just  completed  a 
new  school- house  at  Cash  town  and  a  num- 
ber of  townships  are  putting  slate  black- 
boards into  their  houses.  Former  County 
Supt.  Thoman  succeeds  Mr.  S.  A.  Nagle  as 
teacher  of  school  No.  1  at  Abbotts  town. 

Armstrong  —  Supt.  Wolfe:  Several 
changes  of  principals  have  occurred.  At 
Kitt inning  Prof.  D.  R.  Simpstein  was 
elected  at  a  salary  of  $1300.  Prof.  Noel  has 
been  chosen  principal  of  the  Parker  schools, 
and  Prof.  Smith  of  the  Apollo  schools.  The 
new  brick  building  in  Manorville  is  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  will  be 
finished  in  time  for  the  opening  of  school. 
It  will  be  a  fine  building.  Cowanshannock 
township  has  elected  a  district  superintend- 
ent, I  think  the  salary  has  been  fixed  at  $40 
per  month. 

Cambria — Supt.  Gibson  :  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  so  far  as  the  districts  have  re- 
ported there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
teachers1  salaries  for  this  year;  in  some  dis- 
tricts they  have  been  raised.  Applicants 
for  provisional  certificates  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  this  year  as  last,  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  many  presenting  themselves  for 
examination.  In  several  districts  new 
houses  are  being  built,  and  old  ones  im- 
proved. Dr.  King's  summer  school  held  at 
the  county  seat  has  proved  of  advantage  to 
many  of  our  teachers. 

Columbia— -Supt.  Miller  :  Our  examina- 
tions during  June  and  July  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  work  done  in  all 
branches  over  that  of  previous  years.  The 
outlook  for  a  corps  of  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive teachers  the  coming  school  year  is 
very  encouraging. 

Greene— Supt.  Martin  :  There  are  five 
new  school-houses  being  erected  in  the 
county.  All  are  frame  buildings,  but  they 
are  well  located  and  of  good  size.  They 
will  be  well  furnished,  fitted  with  slate 
blackboards,  etc.  The  standard  for  teach- 
ers' certificates  has  been  raised  to  a  level 
with  that  of  surrounding  counties ;  and 
School  Boards  have  been  induced  to  discard 
the  old  plan  of  grading  teachers'  wages  by 
deducting  a  certain  amount  for  each  half  on 
the  certificate. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke  :  With  a  few  ex- 
ception all  our  teachers  have  been  secured 
for  next  term.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  teachers'  salaries  have  been  re- 
duced in  only  two  districts  of  the  county. 
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The  teachers  for  the  coming  year  have  been 
carefully  selected. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp  :  Our  teachers  for 
next  term  are  all  appointed.  We  will  have 
a  total  of  307  teachers.  Of  this  number 
thirty  will  be  teaching  their  first  term.  Salis- 
bury township  has  added  half  a  month  to 
its  term,  making  it  seven  and  a  half  months. 
New  school-houses  are  in  course  of  erection 
in  Hanover,  Salisbury,  Lynn,  and  Washing- 
ton townships.  Emaus  is  also  adding  four 
more  rooms  to  its  present  four-room  building. 

Potter— Supt.  Kilbourn:  There  is  a 
very  general  increase  in  salaries  throughout 
the  county.  In  no  case  yet  reported  has 
there  been  a  reduction  of  salary  on  account 
of  the  increase  that  has  been  made  in  the 
minimum  school  term. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  The  teachers* 
examinations  have  all  been  held.  There 
was  quite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants as  compared  with  last  year.  This 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  renewed  activity 
in  the  industrial  world,  where  a  great  many 
young  men  find  lucrative  employment. 
Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  needea  have  al- 
ready been  employed,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  salaries  have  been  lowered  in  a  very 
few  of  the  districts. 

Susquehanna— Supt.  Moxley :  Summing 
up  the  results  of  the  past  year's  work,  I  am  , 

E leased  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  best, 
om  an  educational  point  of  view,  we  have 
ever  had.  Our  summer  normal  has  inspired 
and  trained  our  teachers  for  better  work. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton  :  All  the  schools 
of  the  county  are  supplied  with  teachers  for 
the  coming  year.  The  school-house  recently 
burned  down  at  West  Milton  is  again  under 
roof,  and  will  be  readv  for  occupancy  by  the 
opening  of  school  for  the  eight  months' 
term  maintained  in  Kelly  township. 

Washington. — Supt.  Hall :  Our  exami- 
nation questions  were  more  specific  this 
year  than  usual,  with  the  view  to  test  more 
thoroughly  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  a 
subject.  He  must  either  know  or  he  does 
not  know.  If  he  does  not  know  he  cannot 
teach— and  that  ends  the  matter.  He  may 
be  able  to  talk  all  around  a  subject  and  say 
nothing,  and  yet  delude  himself  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  competent  and  ready  to 
teach.  This  is  the  result  of  bad  teaching. 
It  is  this  superficial  work  we  are  trying  to 

fet  out  of  our  schools.    It  can  be  done  only 
y  employing  competent  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  work.  I 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Twitmyer:  A  class 
of  seven  boys  and  eleven  girls  was  gradu- 
ated from  our  High  School  this  year.  Of 
these  four  of  the  boys  will  enter  Lehigh 
University  and  three  of  the  girls  the  Mora- 
vian Female  Seminary. 

Coal  Twp.,  {Northumberland  Co.)— Supt. 
Lloyd  :  The  directors  made  visits  of  inspec- 
tion to  all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and 
ordered  such  changes  and  improvements  as 
were  thought  necessary  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 


Du  Bois — Supt.  Greene :  A  new  central 
school-building,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  750  is  in  process  of  erection  in  the 
Second  Ward  on  the  site  of  the  old  "  Cen- 
tral" building,  which  has  been  removed. 
The  school  grounds  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  lot.  The 
building  is  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  High  School,  the  advanced  grammar 
grades  of  the  town,  and  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Second  Ward.  The  Board 
has  contracted  for  the  Wills  mechanical 
warming  and  ventilating  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Johnson  automatic  heat  regu- 
lator. The  building,  it  is  thought,  will  cost 
about  $50,000.  It  is  not  expected  that  it 
will  be  readv  for  occupancy  during  the 
present  school  year. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


THE  following  named  trustees  have  re- 
cently  been    appointed    for   the   State 
Normal  Schools : 

West  Chester,  First  District— Hon.  T.  L. 
Eyre,  West  Chester,  and  Isaac  Johnson, 
Media,  Delaware  county. 

Millersville,  Second  District— Hon.  John 
B.  Warfel,  Lancaster,  and  Hon.  David  Mc- 
Mullen,  Lancaster. 

Kutztown,  Third  District— J.  Daniel  Shar- 
adin,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  H.  Willis  Bland, 
Berks  county. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Fourth  District— Dr. 
W.  G.  Weaver,  Wilkesbarre,  and  John  I. 
Miller,  Portland,  Northampton  county. 

Mansfield,  Fifth  District  —  Benton  E. 
James,  Esq.,  Montrose,  and  B.  Moody,  Esq., 
Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg,  Sixth  District— Hon.  Robert 
R.  Little,  Charles  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  and 
William  S.  Moyer,  Esq.,  all  of  Columbia 
county,  the  last  for  two  years  to  fill 
vacancy. 

Shippensburg,  Seventh  District — George 
H.  Stewart  and  George  S.  McLean,  both  of 
Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county. 

Lock  Haven,  Eighth  District — Hon.  C.  A. 
Mayer,  Lock  Haven,  and  J.  W.  Bridgens, 
Esq.,  both  of  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  county. 

Indiana,  Ninth  District  —  Hon.  J.  G. 
Mitchell,  Hamilton,  Jefferson  conuty,  and 
Hon.  A.  V.  Kimmel  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Rey- 
nolds, both  of  Indiana,  the  last  named  for 
two  years  to  fill  vacancy. 

California,  Tenth  District— Hon.  J.  K. 
Billingsley,  California,  and  Hon.  James  S. 
McKean,  Charleroi,  Washington  county. 

Slippery  Rock,  Eleventh  District — Levi 
McQuistion,  of  Butler,  and  Hon.  Walter 
Lyon,  Pittsburg. 

Edinboro,  Twelfth  District— Dr.  S.  B. 
Hotchkiss,  Edinboro,  and  H.  B.  Ensign, 
Esq.,  McLane.  Erie  county. 

Clarion,  Thirteenth  District— Rev.  G.  W. 
H  alii  well,  Kane,  McKean  county,  and  Chas. 
S.  Leech,  Marienville,  Forest  county. 
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Arr.  by  W.  B.  Hall. 
From  "First  Steps  in  Muste." 
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1.  That       old,    old    clock     of     the  house-hold  stock,  Was     the  bright- est    thing    and 

2.  A        friend-  ly    voice    was    that    old,  old  clock,  As       it    stood  in      the    cor-ner 


m 


neat -est:    The    hands,  though  old,  had    a    touch  of    gold,  And  its  chimes  sang  still     the 
smil  •  ing,    And  blessed  the    time  with    a    mer  -  ry  chime,  All  the  win  -  try  hours  be 


>   *>  j— , 


sweet  •  est.  'Twas  a   mon  -  it  -  or   too,  though  its  words  were  few,  Yet  they  liv'd  through  na-  tions 
guil  •  ing.   But     a  peev-ish  old  voice  had  that  tire-some  clock  As    it  call'd  at      day  -  break 

A        IS_*_l.  i    i  J  »  i    ,    ,    r.  hj  J  Afir^=t 
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altered,  And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  the  old  and  young.  When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered, 
bold  -  ly ,  When  the  dawn  looked  gray,  o'er  the  misty  way,  And  the  air  blew  ver-  y     cold  -  ly . 


ft 


* 


^s^iss 


%&=kak 


\rKO   Tick,     tick       it  said ;    Quick,  quick     to    bed,   For   ten .  I've     gjv  -  en   warn  -  ing,     Up 
'        '  Tick,    tick       it  said ;    Quick     out      of    bed,  For  five    I've     giv  •  en   warn  -  ing,  You'll 


quick-ly  and    go,      or    sure-  ly    you  know,  You'll  nev-er     rise  soon    in     the  morn  -  ing. 
nev-er  have  health, you'll  never  have  wealth,  Un-  less  you're  up    soon    in     the  morn  -  ing. 


UN 


UP  THE  HILLS. 


J— J*-JL_1 a 

i   m  m  -  j     \     i 


Rossini. 


1.  Up  the  hills  on  a  bright  sunny  morn,  Voic-es  clear  as    a     bu-glehorn,    List  to  theech-oes 

2.  Now  thro' beauti- ful    vale  and    grove,  Joy-ous,  hap-py,       here  we  rove;    List  to  the  songsters 


as      they  flow,   Nowa-waywe   go.       One  and  all,with  cheerful  glee,  Come,and  follow  me, 
mer-  ry      lay,  Hail  the  new-born  day. 


THE 


Vol.  48. 


OCTOBER,  1899. 


READING  aloud  by  children  should  be 
encouraged,  to  cultivate  fluency  and 
expression  in  reading  and  to  enable  the 
child  to  enjoy  the  best  of  his  books  with 
his  elders.  Often  too,  by  inducing  a 
child  to  read  aloud  to  his  mother  or  sister 
you  fasten  his  interest  in  a  higher  order 
of  literature  than  you  could  induce  him 
to  undertake  alone.  Also,  if  tales  are 
selected  for  children,  they  may  as  well  be 
more  than  simply  amusing.  As  some  one 
has  said,  if  tales  are  carefully  chosen  and 
are  simple,  delicate  and  chaste,  they  will 
be  for  the  teacher  a  sure  means  of  fixing 
the  attention  by  interesting  it ;  they  will 
be  an  allurement  to  future  studies,  and 
also  a  preparation  for  the  understanding 
of  real  poetry.  For,  as  I<aboulaye  says, 
"  Stories  are  the  ideal,  something  truer 
than  the  actual  truth,  the  triumph  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true."  Give 
the  children  plenty  of  reading  matter  and 
let  the  teacher's  suggestions  be  made 
with  the  greatest  care  that  it  may  be  the 
choicest  possible  and  most  fitting  to  the 
child  in  question. — Gorton. 

At  twenty-five  or  thirty  the  character 
has  "set"  like  plaster  and  will  never 
soften  again.  If  proper  habits  have  been 
formed,  success  is  assured,  and  vice  versa. 
Henceforth  development  will  take  place 
along  the  lines  which  have  been  marked 
oat.  Fearful  indeed  is  the  condition  of 
the  young  man  or  woman  who  has  gone 
on  carelessly  indulging  bad  habits  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  be  laid  aside  at 
pleasure  and  new  ones  formed.    Now  the 


careless  youth,  feeling  the  absolute  need 
of  education,  turns  to  his  books,  bat  in 
vain.  They  will  not  respond.  He  slighted 
them  at  the  vital  moment,  now  they  have 
nothing  for  him.  He  would  now  learn 
business  habits  and  leave  off  follies,  but 
you  had  as  well  try  to  teach  your  jacket 
sleeve  to  put  aside  its  wrinkles  and 
assume  of  itself  some  new  and  original 
shape.  It  is  too  late  now  to  change  the 
beaten  paths  and  develop  the  undeveloped 
cells.  "Habit  a  second  nature,"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  habit 
is  ten  times  nature."  Few,  I  think, 
fully  appreciate  the  efforts  which  some 
victims  put  forth.  I  have  heard  a  poor 
victim  of  strong  drink  say  that  when  the 
terrible  appetite  came  upon  him,  he 
would  fight  it  with  all  his  power,  take 
medicine  which  would  make  him  deathly 
sick,  eat  red  pepper  and  anything  else 
which  he  thought  might  possibly  save 
him.  Perhaps  all  of  you  have  seen  those 
who  would  spend  all  of  their  living  to  be 
freed  from  some  monster  evil  habit  which 
has  complete  power  over  them.  The 
pity  is  that  we  do  not  understand  and 

firofit  by  these  examples  before  it  is  too 
ate,  while  the  cells  are  still  plastic  and 
the  will  strong. 

Children  of  titled  parents,  in  lands 
where  kings,  princes,  lords,  and  dukes 
hold  sway,  are  often  much  inclined  early 
in  life  to  have  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
station,  and  to  assume  lordly  airs.  In 
such  families,  parents  who  are  truly  wise 
and  loving  use  every  proper  means  to 
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discourage  such  manifestations  of  false 
pride.  Sad  it  is  that  there  are  not  more 
wise  and  loving  mothers  in  the  ranks  of 
royalty,  who  would  emulate  the  excellent 
example  of  Queen  Regent  Emma,  of 
Holland,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
beautiful  incident  related  by  the  Criterion  : 
11  Queen  Regent  Emma  was  sitting  at  her 
desk  one  day  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door.  '  May  I  come  in  ?  '  said  a  childish 
voice.  '  Who  is  it  ?  *  asked  the  mother. 
'  The  queen  of  the  Netherlands.'  Not  a 
word  from  Queen  Emma.  Then  after  a 
while  she  asked  again,  '  Who  is  there  ?  ' 
'  Wilhelmina  of  Holland.  May  she  come 
in?'  Still  no  word  from  the  Queen 
Regent.  After  a  long  pause  the  voice 
outside  said,  timidly,  ' It  is  mother's 
little  girl.'  ( She  may  come  in,'  said  the 
Queen  Regent,  opening  the  door  herself, 
and  gathering  *  mother's  little  girl '  into 
her  arms.  There  is  a  moral  in  this  little 
incident  most  instructive." 


The  nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit 
of  an  evergreen  tree  found  wild  in  the 
Banda  Islands,  and  cultivated  in  such  hot 
countries  as  Singapore,  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  trees  grow  best  in 
warm,  moist  soils,  and  yield  fruit  in  eight 
years  after  sowing  and  will  bear  fruit  for 
sixty  years  or  even  longer.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
rounded  pear-shape.  When  mature  it 
splits  into  halves,  exposing  the  aril  sur- 
rounding a  single  seed.  The  aril  is 
stripped  off  and  dried.  This  becomes  the 
mace  of  commerce.  The  seed  consists  of 
a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  kernel,  which  is 
the  nutmeg  as  we  buy  it.  The  nuts  when 
ripe  are  carefully  dried,  the  shells  broken, 
the  kernels  picked  out  and  sorted  accord- 
ing to  size. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  *thine  own  life's  key;  be  checked  for 

silence, 
But  never  taxed  for  speech.         Shakespeare. 

The  Spaniard,  especially  during  the 
past  four  hundred  years,  has  played  a 
large,  and  mostly  a  discreditable  part,  in 
history.  In  spite  of  some  bright  streaks 
of  genius,  especially  in  literature,  the 
record  has  been  a  dark  one.  Perhaps 
the  Spaniard's  peculiar  character  is  due 
somewhat  to  his  complex  origin,  for  there 
is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  contains  so 
many  diverse  elements.     In  the  veins  of 


the  people  of  the  peninsula  today  there 
runs  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Iberians 
and  Celts;  of  the  Romans,  Carthagenians, 
and  Greeks;  of  the  Vandals  and  Moors, 
and  probably  several  other  nations. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  origin  or  to  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  both,  we  know  that  the 
Spaniard  is  to-day  the  most  cruel,  big- 
oted, and  intolerant  of  the  human  race, 
not  even  excepting  the  Turk.  By  this 
bigotry  and  intolerance  Spain  has  been 
practically  ruined.  The  Moors  and  Jews, 
among  the  most  industrious  and  valuable 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country,  were  ex- 
pelled under  a  barbarous  edict  that  for- 
bade anyone  from  helping  the  unfortunate 
exiles  on  their  way,  even  if  they  were 
starving.  They  consigned  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  native  Spaniards  to  the  torture 
and  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition,  because 
they  differed  in  opinion.  They  set  wife 
against  husband;  son  against  father; 
brother  against  sister,  by  this  gigantic 
spying  and  intrigue  system,  that  per- 
meated the  whole  country.  These  acts 
hardened  the  national  character,  so  that 
whatever  human  feeling  the  Spaniards 
originally  possessed  seemed  lost.  When 
they  acquired  foreign  possessions,  the 
subject  peoples  were  made  to  feel  the 
heavy  weight  of  the  yoke  that  had  al- 
ready been  felt  by  their  own  countrymen. 
In  South  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  the 
Philippines,  wherever  the  Spaniard  has 
held  sway,  the  tale  has  been  the  same — 
unparalleled  barbarity,  oppression,  extor- 
tion, a  contempt  for  subject  peoples,  that 
have  roused  almost  constant  insurrection. 


4 'The  thoughtful  citizen  recognizes 
that  the  most  serious  charge  brought 
against  our  common  schools  is  the  charge 
that  they  do  not  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  moral  training  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  care."  At  present, 
perhaps,  no  better  remedy  can  be  found 
than  a  wise,  systematic  training  in  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  our  great  English  literature. 

"Wb  are  seeking  for  teachers,1 '  con- 
tinued Supt.  Stetson,  *  *  whose  manners, 
tone,  carriage,  and  speech  are  in  harmony 
with  those  found  in  our  cultured  homes. 
We  no  longer  desire  a  tyrant  or  look  for 
a  czar.  We  read  of  an  age  when  it  was 
the  work  of  the  scholar  to  study  books. 
We  are  enduring  the  horrors  incident  to 
a  furor  about  the  study  of  things.  School- 
room instruction,  as  well  as  conception  of 
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life,  is  beginning  to  have  perspective. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  are 
not  educated  until  we  can  appreciate 
instinctively,  and  hence  unconsciously." 

The  best  story  I  know  of  an  Edinburgh 
street  boy  was  told  me  by  a  lady  who  wit- 
nessed the  incident.  There  was  a  Christ- 
mas tree  given  to  poor  children  at  a  mis- 
sion hall,  and  hundreds  of  little  ones  were 
assembled  at  the  doors  in  advance  of  the 
hour  of  admittance,  many  of  whom  were 
barefoot.  Among  them  was  a  sweet-faced 
little  girl,  who  seemed  less  hardened  than 
most  to  the  cold,  for  she  shivered  in  her 
poor  jacket  and  danced  from  one  foot  to 
the  other— alas!  what  pitiful  dancing 
that!— on  the  cold,  hard  stones  to  put 
some  life  into  her  chilled  limbs.  A  boy, 
not  much  older,  and  himself  barefoot, 
watched  this  performance  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  with  a  sudden  impulse  of 
protection,  took  off  his  woolen  cap,  put 
it  down  before  her  bare  feet  and  said, 
"Ye  may  stand  on  that."  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  cloak  has  been  a  symbol  of 
chivalry  for  many  long  years,  but  who 
shall  say  that  the  Edinburgh  street  boy's 
cap  deserves  a  less  honorable  memory  ? 

The  real  blessing,  mercy,  satisfaction, 
is  not  in  the  having  or  the  lack  of  merely 
outward  things,  but  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  true  source  of  life  and  happiness 
is  deeper  than  all  these. — Chadwick. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman  ?  It  is 
to  be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous, 
to  be  brave,  to  be  wise ;  and,  possessing 
all  these  qualities,  to  exercise  them  in 
graceful  outward  manner. — Thackeray. 

Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Ovid,  made  the 
Augustan  age  of  Rome. —  W.  W.  Davis. 

Thb  moulding  of  steel  so  much  like 
dough  is  one  of  the  remarkable  mechan- 
ical feats  of  the  day,  made  possible  by 
fiercely  hot  furnaces  and  huge  hydraulic 
presses.  Thus,  for  the  production  of 
shells,  a  solid  cylinder  of  glowing  white 
metal  is  carefully  adjusted  in  the  die  of  a 
hydraulic  press.  The  press  operator 
pulls  down  a  lever  with  an  easy  move- 
ment of  one  hand,  and  down  comes  a 
mighty  mandrel,  exerting  a  pressure  of 
hundreds  of  tons  upon  the  mass  of  hot 
steel.  On  the  mandrel  being  withdrawn 
the  piece  is  automatically  ejected  from 
the  die,  the  form  of  it  being  slightly  con- 


ical, having  been  squeezed  into  such 
shape  by  the  great  pressure,  as  easily  as 
if  it  had  been  putty  or  dough.  Imme- 
diately it  goes  to  another  of  the  great 
presses,  where  it  is  held  in  a  die  with  the 
thicker  end  up;  here,  when  the  mandrel 
has  silently  applied  its  force  and  been 
withdrawn,  the  piede  shows  a  deep  hole 

!>unched  in  the  centre,  and  has  taken  a 
orin  resembling  the  prospective  finished 
product;  without  reheating — so  rapid  is 
the  process — the  shell  now  goes  into  a 
third  press,  from  which  it  comes  still 
more  nearly  shaped  to  the  proper  pattern, 
and  a  fourth  forming  operation  makes  it 
ready  for  the  finishing  room,  where  the 
products  are  finished  and  trued  in  lathes. 

"  Whkn  you  are  in  order  you  may 
recite/'  said  the  noted  Dr.  Taylor  to  a 
student  who  gave  a  translation  to  a  Greek 
sentence,  but  was  leaning  against  the 
wall.  He  was  one  of  the  great  teachers, 
and  knew  there  was  a  greater  importance 
in  the  respect  the  pupil  paid  to  his 
physical  attitude  than  in  the  translation. 

For  discipline,  as  well  as  for  guidance, 
science  is  of  the  chiefest  value.  In  all  its 
effects,  learning  the  value  of  things  is 
better  than  learning  the  meaning  of 
words.  Whether  for  intellectual,  moral, 
or  religious  training,  the  study  of  sur- 
rounding phenomena  is  immensely  super- 
ior to  the  study  of  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons.— Herbert  Spencer. 

Good  books,  inspiring  poems,  sweet 
music,  clean  stories,  all  are  elevating  and 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.  All  these 
are  helps — colors  lent  from  heaven  to  be 
used  in  beautifying  child  life  and  char- 
acter. Mingle  these,  as  lines  of  beauty, 
tints,  and  colors  are  employed  in  some 
master  work  of  art,  and  tastes  will  be 
formed  and  character  established  upon  a 
lasting  foundation. — Anthony  Comstock. 

I  know  no  such  unquestionable  badge 
and  ensign  of  a  sovereign  mind  as  that 
tenacity  of  purpose  which,  through  all 
change  of  companions,  of  parties,  of  for- 
tunes, changes  never — bates  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,  but  wearies  out  opposition, 
and  arrives  at  its  port.  It  prospers  as 
well  in  mistake  as  in  luck,  in  obstruction 
and  nonsense  as  well  as  among  the  an- 
gels; it  reckons  fortune  mere  paint;  diffi- 
culty is  its  delight;  perplexity  is  its 
noon-day;   minds  that  make  their  way 
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without  winds  and  against  tides.  Real 
people  dwelling  with  the  real,  face  to 
face,  undaunted.  And  who  are  the 
allies?  Rude  opposition,  apathy,  slan- 
der— even  these.  Difficulties  exist  to  be 
surmounted.  A  strenuous  soul  hates 
cheap  successes.  The  noble  mind  is  here 
to  teach  us  that  failure  is  a  part  of  suc- 
cess. Prosperity  and  pound-cake  are  for 
very  young  gentlemen,  whom  such  things 
content;  but  a  hero's,  a  man's  success  is 
made  up  of  failures,  because  he  experi- 
ments and  ventures  every  day,  and  "  the 
more  falls  he  gets,  moves  faster  on;" 
defeated  all  the  time  and  yet  to  victory 
born. — Emerson. 


To  stuff  our  minds  with  what  is  simply 
trivial,  or  that  which  at  best  has  but  a 
low  nutritive  power,  this  is  to  close  our 
minds  to  what  is  solid  and  enlarging  and 
spiritually  sustaining.  Whether  our 
neglect  of  the  great  books  comes  from 
our  not  reading  at  all,  or  from  an  incor- 
rigible habit  of  reading  the  little  books, 
it  ends  in  just  the  same  thing.  And  that 
thing  is  ignorance  of  all  the  greatest 
literature  of  the  world. — Harrison. 


A  member  of  the  Board  in  a  western 
village  was  visiting  the  school  one  day, 
and  the  teacher  politely  invited  him  to 
question  the  pupils.  "  I  reckon  I'll  try 
ye  on  spellin',"  said  the  man.  "John, 
spell  egg- wiped."  But  John  failed,  and 
so  did  all  the  others.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
amusement  of  the  teacher,  when  the  com- 
mitteeman spelled  the  word  himself— 
Eg-y-p-t.  This  is  as  good  as  the  boy 
that  read  "  som-et^-i-mes  "  when  it  was 
only  "sometimes." 

A  "uberai,  education"  seems  to 
me  to  include,  of  necessity,  a  goodly 
amount  of  four  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge  and  discipline ;  these  are  lan- 
guage, including  literature ;  mathematics 
and  natural  science ;  the  science  of  man 
as  an  individual  spirit  who  feels  and 
thinks  and  acts  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
nature  and  of  his  fellows,  and  to  God ; 
and  the  development  of  the  human  race 
in  history. — Ladd. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal  in  speak- 
ing of  school-room  decoration,  says : 
When  we  stop  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  joy  that  comes  to  the  young  through 
the  beautifying  of  school  rooms,  we  are  at 


a  loss  to  understand  why  so  many  teachers 
neglect  this  important  part  of  their  work. 
Study,  if  you  will,  children's  play  houses, 
and  the  first  thing  thrust  upon  us  is  their 
love  for  pictures  as  found  in  their  decora- 
tions. However  crude  the  picture  may 
be,  it  adds  a  charm  to  a  little  home.  If 
every  school  room  was  made  inviting  by 
making  it  attractive,  a  great  step  would 
be  taken  in  the  child's  ethical  education. 
One  of  the  most  acceptable  things  among 
decorations  for  the  school  is  the  well-exe- 
cuted, well-selected  picture.  Pictures 
teach  the  most  inspiring  truths  in  such  an 
interesting  way  to  children  that  they 
never  tire  of  them,  and  those  suggesting 
our  national  life  and  teaching  the  highest 
patriotism  are  always  appropriate  for  the 
school  room. 


The  teacher  was  asking  question* 
This  question  was  as  follows:  "Now, 
pupils,  how  many  months  have  28  days  ? ' ' 
''All  of  them,  teacher,"  observed  the  boy 
on  the  front  seat. — Everywhere. 


Reading  has  for  its  highest  purpose 
to  open  the  whole  spiritual  universe  to 
man.  It  brings  him  into  contact,  not 
only  with  distant  lands,  but  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  with  all  matter,  temporal  or  eternal. 
It  makes  man,  more  than  any  other  art 
that  he  can  acquire,  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages.  Through  supplementary  reading 
the  child's  horizon  is  widened  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  great  world  in  which  he  has  to 
live  his  life. — Soldan. 


No  altruistic  movement  of  this  day  of 
such  movements,  seems  to  promise  hap- 
pier results  than  the  effort  to  decorate 
schoolrooms.  .  A  recent  magazine  article 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  misguided  en- 
thusiasm in  the  matter  may  lead  to  awful 
crimes  against  artistic  ideals.  Supposed 
decorations  do  not  always  decorate. 
There  is  always  a  reverse  side  possible  to 
all  effort  that  is  merely  kindly  in  intent 
without  being  expert  in  application.  The 
Public  Education  Society  of  New  York 
furnishes  a  brilliant  example  in  the  right 
direction.  It  has  an  art  committee  com- 
posed of  people  who  know  what  is  really 
good  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  This 
committee  raise  money  and  expend  it  in 
busts,  casts  and  pictures  to  be  placed  in 
the  schoolrooms  of  the  city.  In  many 
schools  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  there 
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are  pupils  who  have  never  seen  grass 
growing,  who  do  not  know  what  a  green 
leaf  looks  like.  In  schools  of  this  sort 
growing  plants  are  placed.  Photogravures, 
etchings,  artist's  proofs  and  solar  prints 
bring  the  work  of  masters  within  the 
walls  of  a  schoolroom  and  exert  an  up- 
lifting influence  that  can  not  be  measured. 
The  "little  red  schoolhouse"  has  been 
the  pride  and  the  shame  of  our  people. 
The  pride  because  out  of  them  have  gone 
the  strong  men  and  women  who  have  been 
the  backbone  of  our  nation,  but  the 
shame  because  the  sordid  surroundings 
have  killed  all  sense  of  beauty.  Country 
children  suffer  less  from  this  poverty  of 
surroundings  because  they  have  pictures 
to  be  seen  from  the  windows  which  no 
artist  can  rival.  The  work  has  therefore 
very  properly  begun  in  city  schools,  but 
there  are  many  blank  walls  in  little  coun- 
try schoolhouses  which  will  show  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  this  work  within  a 
short  time.  The  New  York  Society  has 
a  carefully  prepared  list  of  pictures  suita- 
ble for  school  decorations,  and  the  list  is 
gladly  supplied  upon  application. 


The  whole  of  man's  life  is  but  a  suc- 
cession of  new  births,  in  each  of  which  he 
observes  deeper  realities  in  his  own  soul. 

One  enthusiastic  teacher  with  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  her  subject  and 
methods,  and  one  pupil  eager  to  test  and 
discover  something  new,  make  a  unit  of 
interest  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  realm 
of  the  teacher's  experience. 

Through  the  reading  lesson,  the 
teacher  has  a  wider  opportunity  for  in- 
fluencing the  child's  life  than  through 
any  other  study. — Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

I  vai.uk  manual  training  so  highly, 
not  because  I  want  to  turn  our  boys  into 
artisans,  and  our  girls  into  clever  house- 
wives, but  because  I  want  to  turn  them 
into  men  and  women  of  personal  power. 

We  all  know  that  the  childish  mind 
does  not  like  application.  It  makes  no 
effort  to  understand  or  retain  dry  teach- 
ings. But  it  allows  itself  to  be  easily 
attracted  by  pictures,  charmed  by  stories, 
and  captivated  by  pleasure.  Show  your 
children  pictures,  then.  Tell  them 
stories.  And  to  establish  your  authority 
on  a  sovereign  basis,  let  it  constrain  their 
minds    by  pleasant  means.     Have  you 


ever  told  a  child  a  fascinating  story  with- 
out his  being  able  to  re-tell  it  to  you  some 
time  after,  almost  word  for  worn  ?  Chil- 
dren have  such  a  meager  power  of  ex- 
pression that  they  catch  eagerly  at  the 
expressions  of  others.  And  have  you  not 
taken  advantage  of  this  aptitude  at  listen- 
ing ?  A  story  which  has  really  taken  a 
hold  upon  the  child's  mind  furnishes  a 
needed  supplement  to  his  experience.  It 
represents  experiences  which  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring,  but  which 
you  wish  him  to  acquire.  The  spirited 
deeds  which  you  recount  are  re-enacted 
by  the  children,  who  thus,  in  their  play, 
live  through  the  experiences  of  the  story. 
In  this  way  their  souls  are  edified  as  well 
as  charmed,  and  the  impression  of  heroic 
deeds  is  preserved.  It  is  as  if  the  chil- 
dren themselves  had  been  the  veritable 
heroes  of  the  tale. — Kindergarten  Review. 

Every  boy  born  into  the  world  should 
be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  himself 
in  honest  independence.  There  are  but 
three  ways  of  living — by  working,  by 
begging,  or  by  stealing.  Every  produc- 
tive occupation  which  adds  anything  to 
the  capital  of  mankind,  if  followed  as- 
siduously, with  a  desire  to  understand 
everything  connected  with  it,  is  an  as- 
cending stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere, 
and  from  the  ascending  steps  of  which 
the  horizon  of  knowledge  perpetually 
enlarges.— -J.  A.  Froude. 

Do  the  right,  and  your  ideal  of  it 
grows  and  perfects  itself.  Do  the  wrong, 
and  your  ideal  of  it  breaks  up  and  van- 
ishes.— Martineau. 

Let  us  twine  each  thread  of  this  glori- 
ous tissue  of  our  country's  flag  about  our 
heartstrings,  and  looking  upon  our  homes 
and  catching  the  spirit  that  breathes 
upon  us  from  the  battlefields  of  our 
fathers,  let  us  resolve,  come  weal  or  woe, 
we  will  in  life  and  in  death,  now  and 
forever,  stand  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
— H.  W.  Beecker. 


E.  Horton  Russsu*,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
England  Normal  Council,  defined  the 
two  greatest  needs  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, as  present,  thus:  "If  I  were 
asked  what  is  the  greatest  need  of  our 
profession  to-day,  I  should  name  two 
things,  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  fine 
manners.    Somehow   or   other,    though 
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living  in  the  atmosphere  of  sprightly 
youth,  the  teacher  has  acquired  a  specific 
gravity  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  im- 
portance or  weight  of  character.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  dulling  effect  of  un- 
varying decorum  or  the  exemplary  habit 
long  confirmed.  I  do  not  care  to  recom- 
mend levity.  I  only  venture  to  say  buoy- 
ancy, the  opposite  of  studied  seriousness. 
By  fine  manners  I  mean  nothing  but  joy- 
ful recognition  of  the  worth  and  rights  of 
others,  willing  to  please  and  be  pleased.'' 

In  Galicia,  in  Austrian  Poland,  there 
is  a  remarkable  underground  city.  It 
has  a  population  of  over  1,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  scores  of  whom 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  It  is 
known  as  the  City  of  the  Salt  Mines,  and 
is  situated  several  hundred  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface.  It  has  its  town-hall, 
theater,  and  assembly-room,  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  church,  decorated  with  statues, 
all  being  fashioned  from  the  pure  crystal- 
lized rock  salt.  It  has  well-graded  streets 
and  spacious  squares,  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity. There  are  numerous  families  in 
this  underground  city  where  not  a  single 
individual  in  three  or  four  successive 
generations  has  ever  seen  the  sun,  or  has 
any  idea  of  how  people  live  in  the  light 
of  day.     It  all  seems  to  us  very  strange. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  teachers 
need  to  be  able  to  do  it  is  to  keep  the 
most  agreeable  aspects  of  the  school  per- 
petually in  view,  to  emphasize  the  bright- 
est and  best  in  everything.  After  all, 
could  anything  more  beautiful  be  true  of 
a  teacher  of  little  children  than  that  she 
keeps  their  "souls  on  top?" — Primary 
Teacher, 


impossible  to  believe  that  the  God  of  the 
universe  has  given  man  a  brain  the  full 
use  of  which  will  kill  him." 


Cardinal  Manning  was  a  great  man. 
On  one  occasion,  when  urged  to  go  and 
winter  in  the  south  of  Prance  and  follow 
the  good  example  of  an  eminent  clergy- 
man, he  answered,  "When  my  father 
opens  his  door  and  wants  Henry  Edward 
Manning  within,  shall  the  child  not  be 
waiting  on  the  step  ?  "  There  is  enough 
in  that  to  make  a  sermon. 


Superintendent  Poweu,,  of  Wash- 
ington, asks  parents  to  give  the  schools 
the  right  to  develop  children  rather  than 
to  teach  them.  He  claims  that  by  the 
right  methods  the  child  should  get  well 
in  school  rather  than,  as  is  often  the  case, 
be  made  an  invalid.     He  says:  "It  is 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF 
EXACT  DEFINITION. 


BY  N.  E.  HUTCHINSON. 


THE  worth  of  one's  defining  or  express- 
ing himself  in  clear  and  concise  terms 
is  great,  since  his  retaining  what  he  has 
learned  depends  so  much  upon  his  repe- 
tition of  it.  If  stated  exactly  his  chances 
of  holding  it  in  memory  are  much  greater 
than  if  loosely  or  indifferently  stated, 
because  we  cherish  and  preserve  a  finished 
and  complete  product  with  much  more 
pride  of  authorship  than  one  that  is  care- 
lessly brought  forth.  A  painter  would 
not  care  to  preserve  a  daub.  We  take  no 
joy  in  imperfect  and  indefinite  brain  and 
hand  products.  A  successful  career  in 
school  or  in  life  always  dates  from  the 
moment  of  learning  to  do  something  well. 
The  ear  likes  to  catch  and  hold  a  pretty 
verse  of  poetry,  a  well-rounded  paragraph 
of  prose,  a  story  well  told,  or  anything 
that  appeals  to  our  sense  of  fitness  and 
completeness.  We  like  to  read  Shakes- 
peare because  he  says  the  things  we 
think  better  than  any  other  author.  A 
sentence  well  put  does  the  maker  as  well 
as  the  hearer  ten-fold  more  good  than  if 
poorly  done.  Anything  completely  and 
well  done  causes  us  at  once  to  take  a  new 
and  more  cheerful  view  of  everything 
about  us.  If  we  allow  a  child  to  become 
confirmed  in  the  idea  that  he  can  do 
nothing  well,  we  have  done  him  a  harm 
that  will  require  several  better  teachers 
to  correct,  if  it  is  ever  corrected.  Poor 
work-  never  pays  anywhere.  The  child 
never  makes  progress  by  wabbling.  It 
is  only  when  he  puts  himself  down  defi- 
nitely that  he  feels  something  solid  under 
his  feet  from  which  he  can  advance. 

To  our  intellectual  life  expression  is 
absolutely  necessary.  "  Thoughts  shut 
up  want  air  and  spoil  like  bales  un- 
opened to  the  sun."  We  crystalize  our 
thoughts  into  terse  language  to  give 
them  life.  A  story  will  not  remain  in 
the  mind  unless  told  again  and  again; 
and  the  better  it  is  told  the  surer  it  is  of 
being  remembered.  Before  bein£  told  it 
should  have  a  closet  rehearsal  in  order 
that  it  may  assume  a  form  that  will  im- 
press listeners.   This  implies  deliberation. 
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Hence  there  can  be  no  clearly  stated 
description  or  definition  formulated  in 
great  haste.  Rush  and  hurry  may  have 
their  uses,  but  not  in  this  department  of 
school  work.  The  man  or  child  who  can 
think  and  talk  on  his  feet  must  have 
poise.  The  child  we  call  a  rattle-brain 
is  the  one  who  talks  without  thinking ; 
whose  tongue  goes  with  no  correspond- 
ing movement  of  his  intellect.  Such  an 
one,  in  the  hands  of  a  well-poised  teacher, 
may  be  taught  to  hold  himself  down, 
and,  by  deliberation,  learn  to  express 
thought,  not  mouthings.  But  the  teacher 
without  poise  may  easily  make  thought- 
ful children  more  or  less  rattle-brained. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  must 
be  free  from  disorder,  nervousness,  show  of 
temper.  Some  teachers  by  their  fidgeti- 
ness interfere  with  the  possible  clearness 
of  thought  and  expression  of  susceptible 
children ;  others,  by  exhibitions  of  force 
and  bad  temper,  overawe  timid  children 
until  they  cannot  talk ;  still  others  pro- 
duce the  same  results  by  sarcasm.  A 
feeling  of  kindliness  and  confidence  be- 
tween pupil  and  teacher  with  a  quiet 
recitation  in  progress,  will  enable  every- 
one to  do  himself  full  justice.  A  brow- 
beaten and  nagged  child  never  gains 
enough  confidence  in  himself  to  express 
a  clear  opinion  upon  any  subject,  if  he 
have  it.  Hence  some  of  the  conditions  of 
producing  clear  definition  and  expression 
are  deliberation,  proper  teaching,  self- 
confidence  and  positive  opinions.  Half- 
hearted convictions  will  be  stated  in 
awkward  and  indecisive  speech.  Clear 
opinions  backed  by  self-confidence  will 
readily  find  means  of  proper  expression. 

The  effect  of  exact  definition  upon 
those  who  listen  is  considerable.     In  lan- 

?iage  much  is  gained  by  ear  and  eye. 
he  child  who  hears  only  well-spoken 
sentences  from  teachers,  parents  and  fel- 
low-pupils, who  reads  only  well-written 
books,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  master 
of  good  English.  He  will  need  fewer 
formal  language  lessons  than  if  his  sur- 
roundings had  been  different.  We  get 
more  effective  lessons  in  this  branch  by 
example  than  by  precept.  Hence  the 
importance  of  having  teachers  who  talk 
well  when  they  talk  at  all,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Formal  grammar  never 
taught  any  one  to  speak  either  freely 
or  correctly.  The  living  teacher  or  par- 
ent has  most  to  do  with  this.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  bungler,  pupils  will  become 
confirmed  in  all  the  faults  possible ;  and 


their  name  is  legion.  It  is  almost  hope- 
less to  eradicate  the  errors  of  youth  in 
language,  especially  if  entrenched  by  the 
example  or  carelessness  of  the  teacher. 
Inaccuracy,  looseness  of  utterance,  ambi- 
guity, tautology,  and  all  the  other  faults 
grow  into  such  fixed  habits  that  neither 
birch  nor  a  new  birth  will  cure  them.  In 
no  other  branch  does  so  much  responsi- 
bility rest  with  the  teacher.  In  fact,  it 
is  hardly  a  branch ;  it  pertains  to  all 
the  work  of  the  school.  The  child  is  all 
day  describing  or  defining  himself.  It 
is  the  largest  work  of  the  teacher  to 
cause  him  to  define  and  explain  his  un- 
derstanding of  all  matters  of  study.  In 
the  recitation  he  tries  to  find  out  what 
the  child  knows,  what  he  does  not  know, 
what  he  knows  only  in  part,  and  gives 
needed  instruction  and  explanation.  All 
this  is  an  exposition  of  definition.  Ex* 
actness  of  statement  makes  the  exercise 
a  success,  looseness  and  carelessness  the 
reverse.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  general  exercises  of  the  school  that 
good  articulation  does  to  reading.  I 
think  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  value 
whatever  attaches  to  the  work  of  school 
when  characterized  by  inaccuracy  and 
carelessness.  It  is  questionable  whether 
loose  knowledge  is  worth  more  than  no 
knowledge.  If  the  doctor  who  treats  me 
is  uncertain  whether  it  is  quinine  or 
strychnine  that  I  need  for  my  ills,  I  would 
prefer  that  he  made  no  prescription. 

Exact  definition  is  valuable  because  it 
cost  a  great  deal  in  the  time  and  best 
effort  of  the  teacher  for  its  attainment. 
The  shifting  and  uncertain  results  of  the 
wabbly  nonsense  of  some  of  our  modern 
faddists  is  worth  nothing,  and  costs  noth- 
ing except  public  money.  The  old  saw, 
"There  is  no  excellence  without  great 
labor,"  applies  here  with  great  force. 
With  the  amount  of  bad  English  there 
is  floating  about  the  homes,  the  streets, 
and  even  the  schools  of  the  land,  nothing 
but  hard  work  and  eternal  vigilance  will 
fasten  and  confirm  habits  of  correct  think- 
ing and  exact  expression. 

Summing  up :  Exact  definition  has  an 
educational  value  to  the  youth  before  he 
has  learned  to  reason  and  to  judge ;  be- 
cause it  gives  him  seed  thoughts  for  after 
life  and  rallying  points  for  the  study  of 
English. 

It  is  valuable  to  the  one  who  forms'it 
because  of  what  it  implies:  i,  correct 
use  of  words ;  2,  clear  concepts ;  3,  the  use 
of  all  the  most  important  mental  faculties; 
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and  4,  early  and  high  class  language  train- 
ing. It  is  valuable  to  the  one  who  makes 
it,  because  expression  is  essential  to  in- 
tellectual life.  It  is  valuable  to  listeners, 
because  so  much  in  language  and  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  depends  upon  the 
ear  and  eye.  An  ounce  of  example  is 
worth  a  pound  of  precept.  It  is  valu- 
able because  of  the  conditions  it  imposes 
for  its  production :  deliberation,  self- 
confidence,  positive  opinions,  quiet  school- 
room. It  is  valuable  for  what  it  costs  in 
the  time  and  best  efforts  of  the  teacher. — 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY. 


STORIES  TOLD  OF  DEWEY. 

IF  you  should  happen  to  join  a  group  of 
retired  naval  officers  at  the  club  after 
they  got  talking  about  Admiral  George 
Dewey,  you  would  hear  some  very  in- 
teresting things  concerning  him.  One 
feature  of  the  talk  cannot  but  attract 
attention.  There  is  not  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  carp  at  his  good  fortune,  or 
talk  about  some  people  always  being 
lucky.  While  Dewey  has  always  been 
well  liked  by  those  in  and  out  of  the  ser- 
vice who  knew  him  well,  he  has  always 
possessed  a  sort  of  reticence  that  has 
prevented  him  from  being  very  popular, 
as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  He 
is  cool,  rather  taciturn,  especially  when 
in  a  company  where  he  is  not  very  well 
acquainted.  And  then,  he  is  fastidious 
to  a  degree.     It  is  said  that  he  is  never 

}>rofane.  And  as  for  obscenity,  he  detests 
t  with  a  loathing  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  He  was  always  so. 
Many  years  ago  while  he  was  a  watch 
officer,  he  happened  to  be  serving  under 
an  admiral  who  was  distinguished  in  his 
profession  for  his  bull-dog  courage  and 
his  rough  language.  He  was  of  a  class 
that  is  known  as  "a  jacky  officer," 
meaning  one  whose  manners  savor  more 
of  the  forecastle  than  the  quarter  deck. 
One  day  "the  old  man,"  as  the  chief  is 
known  in  sailor  parlance,  became  upset 
about  something,  and  turned  loose  upon 
everything  in  sight  in  his  characteristic 
way.  Well,  Dewey  was  in  sight,  and 
after  standing  it  a  few  minutes,  he  walked 
up  to  the  raging  commander  of  the  fleet, 
and  saluting  said: 

"Admiral ,  I  will  not  allow  you 

or  any  man  living  to  address  me  in  the 
language  you  are  using." 


The  captain  of  the  flagship  and  nearly 
all  his  officers  were  present  and  heard  the 
conversation.  The  old  admiral  turned 
red,  and  then  purple.  He  did  not  utter 
a  word  for  some  minutes.  Meantime 
Dewey  had  left  the  group  and  returned  to 
whatever  it  was  he  had  in  hand. 

"Tell  Mr.  Dewey  I  wish  to  speak  to 
him,"  said  the  admiral  to  an  ensign. 

"Dewey's  going  to  catch  it  now," 
whispered  the  officers  who  heard  the 
order. 

In  a  moment  up  came  Lieut.  Dewey. 

"You  sent  for  me,  sir?"  said  he, 
saluting. 

"  Yes,  I  did,  sir,"  the  other  answered. 
"  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  I  was  not 
addressing  you  in  my  remarks  a  few 
minutes  ago.  That  is  all,  sir."  And 
the  old  terror  of  the  seas  resumed  his 
promenade. 

And  so  the  incident  ended.    But  it  was 

noticed  that  Admiral treated  the 

quiet  lieutenant  with  unusual  respect  and 
courtesy  all  the  rest  of  the  cruise. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Dewey 
that  he  was  a  howling  swell.  In  so  far 
as  that  may  mean  one  who  has  the  best 
that  money  can  buy  amon^  his  personal 
belongings  the  expression  is  true.  He  is 
the  most  carefully  tailored  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  It  is  really  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  art  of  dressing  well  to 
observe  Dewey's  daily  method  ashore. 

If  he  could  have  his  way,  when  in 
command  of  a  ship  he  would  never  have 
officers  who  habitually  drank  sent  to 
serve  under  him.  "Anything  but  a 
drunkard!"  said  he  passionately  once 
when  he  and  some  others  were  talking  of 
a  captain  who  had  just  been  put  on 
pledge.  "  You  can  never  tell  what  harm 
a  drunken  man  will  do.  I  would  much 
rather  be  compelled  to  be  shipmate  with 
a  lunatic.  Him  I  could  restrain,  but  not 
the  drunkard.  If  I  had  my  way,  no  officer 
in  either  army  or  navy  who  had  been 
court-martialed  and  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice for  drunkenness  should  ever  be 
restored  to  the  active  list  unless  his  refor- 
mation was  absolutely  sure." 

Dewey  is  perhaps  the  best  small-swords- 
man among  the  senior  officers  of  the 
navy,  indeed,  the  best  in  the  service  ex- 
cepting possibly  Lieutenant-Commander 
Lucien  Young,  whose  skill  with  the 
three-cornered  dueling  sword  is  a  matter 
of  note  all  through  the  service.  Standing 
about  5  feet  9J6  or  10,  lithe,  and  with 
cat-like  quickness,  the  American  Admiral 
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would  be  a  dangerous  antagonist  with 
the  glittering  blade  in  his  hand  if  he 
meant  business.  He  has  a  liking  for  the 
sword.  "It  has  been  the  weapon  pat 
excellence  of  the  knight  and  the  gentleman 
for  a  thousand  years/1  he  once  said,  talk- 
ing of  the  artne  blanche  to  a  comrade. 
"With  it,  kings  bestowed  the  accolade. 
It  is  the  knightliest  and  noblest  of 
weapons.  With  its  record  of  chivalry, 
the  white  arm  comes  down  through  the 
ages,  the  last  legacy  of  the  dead  days  of 
romance  and  beauty  to  the  twentieth 
century." 

The  early  life  of  men  of  force  and  mark 
is  generally  interesting.  Admiral  Dewey 
spent  his  younger  days  at  Norwich,  Vt. 
All  the  old  residents  of  that  placid  New 
England  village  remember  the  American 
Admiral.  Some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Dewey  as  a  boy  are  related  by  the  old 
inhabitants.  As  a  lad  Dewey  had  a  most 
congenial  companion  in  his  sister,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Greeley.  They  were  fine,  vig- 
orous children,  with  a  large  amount  of 
courage  and  imagination.  In  their  play 
the  realistic  was  very  much  in  evidence. 
They  particularly  delighted  in  dangerous 
adventures.  They  were  fond  of  making 
believe  that  the  boy  was  some  mythical 
warrior  and  the  girl  a  forlorn  princess 
about  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster. 
They  put  into  their  play  some  very  real- 
istic action.  A  neighbor  who  watched 
the  scene  said:  "I  saw  Mary  wade  out 
into  the  river  where  the  water  was  up  to 
her  knees,  and  then  George,  with  a  wild 
yell,  dashed  out  after  her,  brandishing  a 
big  stick  with  which  he  beat  the  water  in 
every  direction.  He  threw  his  left  arm 
around  her  and  escorted  her  to  the  shore. 
When  they  came  up  the  bank  I  asked 
what  the  matter  was,  and  the  little  girl 
with  a  charming  lisp  said:  "  I  was  being 
rescued  from  a  ferocious  alligator  by  my 
brother  George,  who  came  just  in  time  to 
save  me." 

In  his  earliest  school  days,  Dewey  dis- 
played no  great  precocity,  nor  any  marked 
tendency  toward  scholarship.  He  was 
never  a  bad  boy,  but  often  a  very  mis- 
chievous one.  His  mischief  took  the 
direction  of  playing  tricks  on  anybody 
who  gave  a  fair  opening.  It  was  at  old 
Norwich  University  in  Vermont  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey  studied.  He  entered  the 
university  in  1851,  when  he  was  14  years 
of  age,  and  remained  there  until  1854, 
when  having  received  his  appointment 
as  a  cadet  to  the  United  States  Naval 


Academy  he  entered  that  institution.  At 
Norwich  he  received  some  military  train- 
ing and  easily  mastered  the  manual  of 
arms.  He  would  have  been  an  officer  in 
the  cadet  corps  but  for  his  mischievous- 
ness.  The  usual  punishment  for  such 
offenses  as  his  was  to  compel  the  offender 
to  stand  guard  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  Dewey's  face  was  soon  a  very 
familiar  one  to  the  town  people.  One 
day,  while  the  youngsters  were  marching 
up  and  down,  and  going  through  a  volun- 
tary drill  performance,  a  sympathetic  and 
venerable  gentleman  stopped  him  and 
said: 

11  My  son,  you  have  a  very  nice  face; 
why  do  you  do  things  which  make  pun- 
ishment necessary  and  cause  you  always 
to  be  kept  on  guard  ?" 

Not  a  muscle  changed  in  the  young- 
ster's features,  although  his  eyes  twin- 
kled, as  he  answered:  "I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  sir,  that's  it's  the  only  way 
in  which  I  get  the  exercise  I  need." — 
New  York  Sun. 


WABBLER  AND  WABBLING. 


DON'T  be  a  wabbler.  When  a  top  be- 
gins to  wabble  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is 
about  to  go  out  of  action.  Nor  are  the 
wishes  of  the  wabbling  top  considered. 
It  doesn't  sense  the  situation  !  Neither 
does  the  wabbling  human,  usually.  He 
is  never  so  sure  of  himself,  never  so  con- 
fident that  his  gray  matter  is  working 
superlatively  well,  never  so  impressed 
with  the  cleverness  of  his  logic  or  the 
safety  of  his  judgment  as  when  his 
wabbles  are  .beginning  to  reach  rapidly 
through  longer  and  longer  areas.  Oh, 
yes!  We've  all  seen  the  wabbling  act 
performed.  There  is  the  teacher  who 
wabbles  from  fad  to  fad ;  the  preacher 
who  wabbles  in  his  creed;  the  lawyer  who 
wabbles  in  his  view  of  the  law  to  suit  the 
necessities  of  client's  purse;  the  physician 
who  wabbles  over  his  patient,  the  politi- 
tion  wabbling  under  the  influence  of  the 
office-bee  buzzing  in  his  bonnet.  How 
he  wabbles ! 

The  next  thing  to  being  a  wabbler  is 
"  tying-up  "  to  a  wabbler.  If  you  are  of 
the  clinging-vine  type  of  humanity  and 
must  lean  on  some  one,  beware  of  the 
wabbler.  You  never  know  when  he  is 
going  to  wabble  off  and  leave  you  plain- 
tively murmuring,  "  Where  am  I  at  ?  " 

The  wabbler  is  a  well-meaning  human, 
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usually.  He  is  as  full  of  "good  inten- 
tions ' '  as  that  celebrated  pavement.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  municipal  authorities, 
looking  for  imperishable  material  that  will 
bear  up  the  heavy  traffic  of  their  streets, 
persist  in  considering  only  asphalt  or  vit- 
rified bricks. 

And  so,  my  clinging-vine  friend,  as 
your  support  turns  a  longer  wabble  than 
common,  you  find  yourself  left  behind 
without  even  a  crutch  to  aid  you  in  pain- 
fully plodding  along  the  pave  of  "  good 
intentions  "  which  he  has  left  behind. 

Stand,  act,  live,  quietly  but  positively, 
unassumingly  but  unflinchingly,  for  what 
is  right.  You  may  not  be  on  the  popular 
side  to-day,  but  to-morrow  all  the  world 
— wabblers,  too — will  be  with  you.— 
N.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  ENGLISH  AS 

A  JOY  * 

IN  a  scientific  and  mechanical  age  it  is 
easy  to  forget  that  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, ahd"  the  good  are  inseparable  as  the 
ends  of  all  proper  human  endeavor;  that 
they  are  the  eternal  trinity  to  which  edu- 
cation must  ever  erect  its  altars  and  pay 
its  homage.  It  is  important,  in  view  of 
an  object  of  thought,  not  alone  to  make 
scientific  inquiry,  but  also  to  appropriate 
its  aesthetic  and  its  moral  value;  as  the 
criterion  of  culture  is  not  "  How  much 
do  you  know?"  and  "Who  are  you?" 
but  in  all  the  scale  of  being  from  angel 
to  man,  beast,  and  demon,  "What  are 
you?M 

Literature  in  the  wide  sense  is  the  re- 
production of  life's  thought,  and  the 
study  of  it  is  the  study  of  life  in  its  inner 
chamber.  Literature  may  be  pursued  for 
culture  or  for  mere  knowledge,  and  with 
regard  to  its  object  there  are  two  kinds  of 
literature,  as  De  Quincey  says,  "There 
is,  first,  the  literature  of  knowledge;  and 
secondly,  the  literature  of  power.  The 
function  of  the  first  is  to  teach;  the  func- 
tion of  the  second  is  to  move.  The  first  is 
a  rudder;  the  second,  an  oar  or  a  sail. 
The  first  speaks  to  the  discursive  under- 
standing; the  second  speaks  ultimately, 
it  may  happen,  to  the  higher  understand- 
ing, or  reason,  but  always  through  affec- 
tions of  pleasure  and  sympathy." 

Nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  public 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  by  Prof.  F.  K. 
Sechrist  at  the  Gettysburg  Round  Table  Con- 
ference on  English  Language  and  Literature. 


school  curriculum  are  devoted  to  the  lit- 
erature of  knowledge;  and  unless  reading 
too  is  taught  to  subserve  only  the  pur- 
poses of  science,  that  alone  remains  for 
the  literature  which  has  imagination  for 
its  basis  and  the  beautiful  and  good  for 
its  aim. 

And  this  part  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess which  was  commonly  supposed  to  be 
applicable  only  to  classical  students  in 
college,  and  which  has  been  denominated 
culture,  and  is  at  least  the  essence  of  cul- 
ture— this  part  of  true  education  has  been 
neglected  because  of  ignorance  of  the 
child's  nature,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  cultivating  in- 
fluences of  literature.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  is  a  matter  of  greatest  import- 
ance when  it  is  remembered  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  pupils  of  the  United  States 
begin  and  end  their  educational  career  in 
the  elementary  school. 

The  appreciation  of  good  literature  in 
childhood,  which  the  well-known  biogra- 
phies of  great  writers  disclose,  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  elect  spirits  alone 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  good. 
Literature  is  not  for  the  few  any  more 
than  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  beauty 
of  green  fields  and  limpid  streams. 

The  pupils  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  denied  access  to  what  De  Quincey 
calls  the  literature  of  power,  because  of 
the  traditional  undue  importance  at- 
tached to  the  literature  of  knowledge.  In 
examinations,  as  a  rule,  fact  is  king,  often 
a  tyrant  whose  domain  covers  all  the  pre- 
ceding recitations.  Children  who  are 
listless  and  dull  in  the  acquisition  of  facts 
often  grasp  eagerly  at  anything  offered 
in  the  literature  of  myth,  fable,  romance 
and  song,  but, 
"The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

Of  great  importance  is  it  that  a  youth 
in  that  mysterious  and  critical  period, 
from  about  nine  to  fourteen,  be  conducted 
to  the  fields  of  romance  and  the  history 
of  heroic  deed.  No  wonder  that  his  spirit 
revolts  against  the  perennial  reading  les- 
son with  its  "  Little  Bo- Peep  has  lost  her 
sheep ' '  and  ' '  See  the  kitten  on  the  wall, ' ' 
which  themselves  might  sometime  be 
proper  enough,  if  he  were  not  preparing 
the  lesson  for  the  fifth  time,  learning 
again  how  to  pronounce  the  words,  read 
as  if  he  would  talk,  and  hold  his  book  in 
the  left  hand.  In  that  period  of  rapid 
growth  of  mind  and  body,  of  a  voracious 
physical  and  mental  appetite,  the  child's 
foundation  of  taste  is  often  laid,  for  better 
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or  for  worse,  for  paste  jewels  or  the  treas- 
ures of  literature.  In  that  period  it  may 
have  been  better  for  many  a  boy  to  play 
truant  sometimes  to  unnatural  instruc- 
tion, to  go  faithfully  to  school  to  the  hills, 
fields  and  brooks,  there  to  "dream  of 
great  things  to  do  by  and  by." 

The  important  relation  of  the  literature 
of  power  to  the  elementary  school  is 
recognized,  and  we  have  the  teachers,  and 
we  have  the  books  and  libraries,  gray- 
towered  buildings  and  school  funds.  The 
American  boy  shall  have  multiplied  op- 
portunities. He  shall  be  guided  to  the 
heart  of  poetry,  humanity,  to  what  in 
human  is  divine.  He  shall  be  led  to  love 
the  beautiful  until  he  shall  become  beau- 
tiful within  and  "behold  the  good  in 
everything  save  sin." 

But  how  ?  Here  we  come  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  A  professor  of  English 
in  a  great  American  university  said,  with 
much  truth,  that  a  teacher  who  casts 
about  for  a  method  is  already  lost.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  must  be 
without  method,  but  rather  his  method 
must  be  flexible,  to  meet  the  ever-varying 
conditions.  The  teacher  of  English  has 
a  constant  and  a  variable  to  deal  with : 
the  what-to-do  is  ever  the  same,  the  how- 
to-do-it  will  ever  vary.  His  aim  is  to 
connect  the  experience  of  the  pupil  with 
the  author's  visions  of  beauty,  to  measure 
the  glowing  spirit  of  an  author's  work  in 
terms  of  the  pupils'  emotions,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  the  poet's  soul  with  the 
psychical  experience  of  the  pupil  as  a 
unit.  Presupposing  that  the  teacher  has 
mastered  both  the  form  and  content  of  a 
work  of  literary  art,  he  is  the  living  me- 
dium through  whom  the  poet  speaks  his 
soul's  message  to  the  pupils.  And  his 
method  will  vary  as  widely  as  the  works 
of  literature  and  individual  experiences. 
In  case  a  pupil  can  immediately  appreci- 
ate a  work,  the  teacher's  mediation  is  an 
impertinence.  While  in  a  scientific  study, 
such  as  grammar,  the  teacher  is  safest  to 
take  total  ignorance  for  granted,  in  liter- 
ature his  success  depends  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  he  knows  and  uses  the 
child's  experience. 

As  soon  as  the  infant  joyously  appre- 
hends the  rhythmical  ticking  of  a  watch 
held  to  its  ear,  it  gives  intelligent  evi- 
dence of  the  harmony  of  its  own  being 
with  external  nature,  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  uni- 
verse without  and  the  heart-throbs  within. 
Nature's  language  is  rhythmical.   Infants 


are  known  to  delight  in  the  sounds  of 
prose,  seeming  to  recognize  that  "all 
speech,  even  the  commonest,  has  some- 
thing of  song  in  it."  And  before  they 
"lisp  in  numbers"  or  other  articulate 
speech,  children  are  said  to  feel  the  charm 
of  the  music  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Poe's 
Bells.  Although  not  a  word  is  under- 
stood, there  is  something  in  the  rhyme 
and  the  rhythm  that  puts  a  sparkle  in  the 
eye  and  a  light  upon  the  countenance. 

(Here  followed  a  discussion  of  teaching, 
first,  the  form  and  music  of  poetry,  and, 
second,  the  beautiful  content  of  literature, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school, 
with  illustrative  quotations  from  Boker, 
Poe,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson  and 
others.  The  method  of  teaching  litera- 
ture from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  was 
then  illustrated  by  a  number  of  sugges- 
tive questions  on  the  first  few  lines  of 
Whittier's  "Barefoot  Boy,"  the  first 
stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy,  and  the  first  scene 
in  the  play  of  Macbeth.) 

While  emotional  joy,  in  a  wide  sense, 
is  the  end  of  the  study  of  pure  literature, 
the  scientific  principle  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  means  toward  the  attainment  of 
that  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
unintelligent  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Unless  the  denotation  and  sugges- 
tiveness  of  the  terms  can  be  taken  for 
granted  as  possessed  by  the  reader,  the 
state  of  "  wise  passiveness,"  which  some 
so  strenuously  urge  the  pupil  to  assume 
in  all  reading,  is  largely  the  state  of  in- 
anity in  which  assimilation  is  impossible. 
Mastery  is  the  emphatic  word  in  the  sub- 
ject assigned. 

As  art  is  the  employment  of  natural 
powers  for  an  end,  it  differs  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  nature  by  the  in- 
tervention of  personality.  Any  artistic 
reproduction  is  enjoyed  while  the  original 
may  pass  by  unnoticed.  Nature  itself  has 
a  different  meaning  to  us  when  we  behold 
in  it  the  work  of  a  Supreme  Artist.  And 
in  literature  it  is  not  sufficient  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  raw  emotions  of  human- 
ity, but  we  must  hold  intellectual  com- 
munion with  the  personality  of  the  artist 
and  receive  within  us  the  wholesome  up- 
lift of  his  effects. 

Art  is  selective  in  the  reproduction  of 
nature.  The  mission  of  art,  on  canvas 
or  in  letters,  in  view  of  the  good  and  evil 
in  the  world,  is  to  present  to  human  con- 
ception the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  good, 
the  good  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  ugliness 
1  of  evil.    Thus  it  becomes  a  vehicle  of 
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progress.  Thus  it  is  allied  to  religion 
stripped  of  creed,  of  what  is  accidental 
and  adventitious.  The  greatest  English 
writers  in  their  best  works  are  what  the 
Christian  theology  calls  orthodox. 

If  literature  were  taught  in  its  native 
spirit,  the  teaching  of  reading  would  be 
a  factor  in  character  building  and  the 
school  library  would  be  invaluable.  And 
if  each  grade  were  taught  in  a  suitable 
literature  throughout  the  course,  the 
reading  of  such  authors  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  in  the  secondary  school  would 
be  comparatively  easy  and  highly  profit- 
able. If  the  elementary  school  would 
give  this  training,  many  of  the  problems 
of  secondary  school  English  would  soon 
vanish.  And  such  a  training  would  be 
a  preparation  for  that  rare  and  almost 
unheard-of  thing,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
I<atin  and  Greek  classics. 


MOVING  MILWONS  OF  GOLD. 


BIGGER  heaps  of  gold  than  ever  were 
buried  by  Captain  Kidd  or  carried  by 
rakish  craft  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  are  week  in  and  week  out 
hauled  around  New  York  city,  to  and 
from  banks  and  steamship  wharves,  in  a 
commonplace  truck. 

The  business  of  moving  the  gold  used 
in  the  settlement  of  commercial  balances 
is  always  active  in  New  York,  for  the 
credits  and  debits  between  the  local  banks 
and,  in  a  wider  sense,  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  are  daily 
shifting  and  must  constantly  be  met.  Of 
course  a  growing  share  of  the  exchanges 
between  banks  is  made  by  the  check 
system  and  the  clearing-house,  so  that 
after  the  associated  banks,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  met  together  in  the 
morning  of  each  business  day  and  ex- 
changed the  checks  on  each  other  taken 
in  the  previous  day's  transactions,  only 
the  differences  have  to  be  paid  in  actual 
money. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  actual  ex- 
change of  cash  is  generally  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  clearings,  or  ex- 
changes of  checks.  For  example  :  one 
day  recently,  when  the  New  York  banks 
had  the  largest  clearings  ever  recorded — 
more  than  $352,000,000 — all  that  im- 
mense sum  was  paid  and  received  by  the 
use  of  only  $15,000,000  of  actual  money. 
Ordinarily  this  money  would  have  been 
in  the  form  of  greenbacks,  but  for  some 


months  bills  have  been  very  scarce,  and 
clearing-house  balances  have  uniformly 
been  paid  in  gold,  as  are  foreign  balances. 

Although  foreign  shipments  of  specie 
are  almost  constant  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  the  operation  is  always  attended 
by  danger  and  expense,  so  exchange 
bankers  must  see  a  substantial  profit  in  it 
before  shipment.  This  is  possible  only 
when  the  exchange  rates  in  the  debtor 
country  rise  high  enough  to  pay  for 
insurance,  commissions  and  interest  on 
the  gold  in  transit. 

When  the  balance  of  trade  demands 
actual  shipments,  New  York  bankers  or 
foreign  exchange  houses  call  in  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Barkley,  a  rotund  truckman, 
well-known  to  everybody  in  Wall  street. 
He  has  a  monopoly  of  the  trucking  of 
gold  there;  all  the  bankers  know  and 
trust  him,  as  they  did  his  father  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Barkley  has  a  slate 
hanging  in  a  doorway  near  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  his  trucks  stand  near  by 
when  not  busy.  *  The  bankers  send  a 
clerk  or  messenger  for  Barkley  when  they 
want  any  carting  done.  The  last  time  I 
passed  that  door  the  slate  said,  "  Call  at 
J.  P.. Morgan  &  Co.'s  and  see  Mr.  King." 
Another  day  it  may  contain  one  or  half  a 
dozen  orders  from  the  big  houses,  and 
thither  Barkley  or  one  or  two  of  his  men 
go  to  do  their  bidding. 

Gold  in  transit  is  packed  into  small 
rouleaux,  wrapped  carefully  in  little  can- 
vas bags.  The  small  bags  are  encased  in 
bigger  and  heavier  ones.  The  whole 
thing  is  then  put  into  a  small  keg  and 
the  interstices  are  filled  with  sawdust. 
This  is  to  prevent  abrasion,  for  gold  that 
is  much  worn  by  rolling  around  loses 
considerably  in  value. 

Some  gold  stays  in  its  wrappings  for 
months  and  years  together.  It  may  in 
that  time  have  traveled  a  dozen  or  twenty 
times  across  the  ocean,  or  it  may  have 
lain  untouched  in  bank  vault  or  clearing- 
house. When  moved  about  on  the  trucks, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  a  big  guard  of 
men  would  be  necessary  to  watch  lest 
some  agile  thief  get  away  with  one  of  the 
little  kegs.  But  the  little  kegs  are  their 
own  protection ;  the  $60,000  they  contain 
makes  troublesome  lifting  for  two  men, 
and  only  a  Sandow  of  a  thief  would  have 
any  chance  to  get  away  in  safety. 

All  gold  shipments  of  any  magnitude 
go  only  by  the  fastest  ships,  which  are 
built  with  special  compartments  for  gold 
down  on  the  keelson  and  far  in  the  bows. 
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When  Barkley  or  his  European  con- 
freres bring  a  consignment  abroad,  it  is 
carefully  stored  in  the  ship's  vault  and 
the  purser  takes  sole  charge  of  the  keys. 
The  first  officer  of  the  vessel  sees  that  the 
vault  is  covered  fathoms  deep  with  the 
solidest  kind  of  freight.  If  any  rpbberies 
have  occurred,  they  have  never  been  re- 
corded.— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


STATESMAN'S  SABBATH. 


WHEN  John  Quincy  Adams  was  min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  Holland,  he 
joined  a  society  of  learned  men,  who  met 
once  a  week  for  mutual  improvement. 
Mr.  Adams,  though  one  of  the  youngest 
members,  soon  became  a  great  favorite; 
his  finely-trained  mind  and  delightful 
conversation  won  for  him  many  friends, 
and,  receiving  as  much  enjoyment  as  he 
gave,  he  was  always  punctually  present. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  so  the  story 
runs,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Sab- 
bath evening.  Mr.  Adams  was  not  there. 
It  was  appointed  on  the  next  Sabbath 
evening.  Mr.  Adams  was  not  there. 
His  fellow-members  noticed  and  regretted 
his  absence.  On  the  third  Sabbath 
evening  it  met,  Mr.  Adams'  chair  was 
still  vacant.  Many  were  surprised  that 
he  who  was  formerly  so  prompt  and 
punctual  should  thus  suddenly  break  off. 
.  How  did  it  happen?  The  press  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  supposed,  kept  him  away. 

At  last  the  meetings  were  returned  to 
a  week-day  evening,  and  lo!  there  was 
Mr.  Adams  in  his  place,  brilliant  and 
delightful  as  ever.  The  members  wel- 
comed him  back,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  that  press  of  business,  or  the 
duties  of  his  office,  should  so  long  have 
deprived  them  of  his  company.  Did  he 
let  that  go  as  the  reason? 

"Not  business  engagements  hindered 
me,"  replied  he;  "  you  met  on  the  lord's 
day;  that  is  a  day  devoted  to  religious 
uses  by  me." 

He  told  them  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  land  where  the  Sabbath  was  strictly 
observed,  and  from  all  that  he  had  felt 
and  seen  he  was  convinced  of  the  un- 
speakable advantages  arising  from  a 
faithful  observance  of  it. 

John  Quincy  Adams'  example  of  moral 
courage  is  a  safe  one  to  follow.  How 
many  youths,  going  from  pious  homes  to 
the  cities,  the  far  West,  on  the  sea  and 
land,  are  thrown  among  Sabbath-break- 


ers— reckless  Sabbath-breakers  and  re- 
spectable Sabbath-breakers— before  whom 
they  fail  to  stand  up  to  their  Sabbath 
education? — Christian  Observer. 
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SWORD  OF  DAMOCLES. 


THERE  was  once  a  king  whose  name 
was  Dionysius.  He  was  so  unjust 
and  cruel  that  he  won  for  himself  the 
name  of  Tyrant.  He  knew  that  almost 
everybody  hated  him,  and  so  he  was 
always  in  dread  lest  somebody  should 
take  his  life. 

But  he  was  very  rich,  and  he  lived  in 
a  fine  palace  where  there  were  many 
costly  and  beautiful  things;  and  he  was 
waited  on  by  a  host  of  servants  who 
were  always  ready  to  do  his  bidding. 
One  day  a  friend  of  his,  whose  name  was 
Damocles,  said  to  him: 

"  How  happy  you  must  be!  You  have 
everything  that  any  man  could  wish." 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  change 
places  with  me,"  said  the  tyrant. 

"  No,  not  that,  O  King!"  sad  Damo- 
cles; "but  I  think  that  if  I  could  only 
have  your  riches  and  your  pleasures  for 
one  day,  I  should  not  want  any  greater 
happiness." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  tyrant,  "you 
shall  have  them." 

And  so,  the  next  day,  Damocles  was 
led  into  the  palace,  and  all  the  servants 
were  bidden  to  treat  him  as  their  master. 
He  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  banquet 
hall,  and  rich  foods  were  placed  before 
him.  Nothing  was  wanting  that  could 
give  him  pleasure.  There  were  costly 
wines,  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  rare 
perfumes,  and  delightful  music.  He 
rested  himself  among  soft  cushions,  and 
felt  that  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  all 
the  world. 

Then  he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes 
toward  the  ceiling.  What  was  it  that 
was  dangling  above  him,  with  its  point 
almost  touching  his  head? 

It  was  a  sharp  sword,  and  it  was  hung 
only  by  a  single  horse-hair.  What  if 
the  hair  should  break?  There  was  dan- 
ger every  moment  that  it  would  do  so. 

The  smile  faded  from  the  lips  of 
Damocles.  His  face  became  ashy  pale. 
His  hands  trembled.  He  wanted  no 
more  food;  he  could  drink  no  more  wine; 
he  took  no  more  delight  in  the  music. 
He  longed  to  be  out  of  the  place,  and 
away,  he  cared  not  where. 
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"What  is  the  matter?0  said  the  ty- 
rant. 

4 *  That  sword!  that  sword!"  cried 
Damocles.  He  was  so  badly  frightened 
that  he  dared  not  move. 

"Yes,"  said  Dionysius,  "I  know 
there  is  a  sword  above  your  head,  and 
that  it  may  fall  at  any  moment.  But 
why  should  that  trouble  you?  I  have  a 
sword  over  my  head  all  the  time.  I  am 
every  moment  in  dread  lest  something 
may  cause  me  to  lose  my  life.1' 

1  *  Let  me  go, ' '  said  Damocles.  * '  I  now 
see  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the 
rich  and  powerful  are  not  so  happy  as 
they  seem.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  old 
home  in  the  poor  little  cottage  among  the 
mountains. " 

And  so  long  as  he  lived,  he  never 
again  wanted  to  be  rich,  or  to  change 
places,  even  for  a  moment,  with  the  King. 


POLITICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THAT  politics  is  injected  to  a  great  ex- 
tent into  the  public  school  system  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  successfully  denied. 
That  the  results  of  the  system  of  public 
education  are  as  satisfactory  as  they  are 
is  a  tribute  to  the  earnestness,  the  intel- 
ligence and  application  of  the  great  mass 
of  teachers,  and  not  to  the  practical  and 
often  ignorant  politicians  who  form  the 
local  School  Boards  and  often  the  Boards 
of  Education.  How  to  eliminate  the  poli- 
tical element  which  meddles  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  and  so  achieve  better 
results,  is  a  problem  which  earnest  educa- 
tors would  like,  but  are  unable  to  see 
solved.  An  esteemed  contemporary,  in 
discussing  this  bane  of  politics  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  says : 

4  'In  this  city  the  position  of  local  School 
Director  is  sought  oy  illiterate  and  often 
unscrupulous  men  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things  political.  If  the  best  citi- 
zens of  the  city  would  take  that  active 
interest  which  is  their  duty  in  securing 
the  best  candidates  for  School  Directors, 
the  first  move  in  the  direction  of  reform 
would  have  been  made." 

The  statements  contained  in  the  above 
are  plain,  unvarnished  statements  of  facts. 
It  is  a  humiliating  truth  that  a  large 
number  of  the  School  Directors  of  this 
city  are  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians, utterly  unfit  for  the  positions  they 
hold,  and  who  care  nothing  whatever  for 
the  interests  of  the  schools  or  anything 


except  their  own  ends.  Almost  the  only 
chance  the  citizens  have  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  type  of  men  is  to  see  to  it  that 
delegates  in  whom  they  have  absolute 
confidence,  and  whom  they  know  to  be 
entirely  free  from  the  domination  of  the 
ward  and  division  leaders,  are  elected,  to 
nominate  fit  Directors. 

To  make  sure  that  delegates  of  the 
character  named  are  elected  is  almost  the 
only  chance  of  the  citizen.  To  neglect 
the  primaries  and  resolve  to  vote  only  for 
the  best  man  at  the  polls  is  simply  throw- 
ing a  vote  away.  Once  the  nominating 
convention  has  done  its  work  the  citizen 
is  hopeless ;  he  cannot  except  in  very  rare 
instances  prevent  the  election  of  the 
nominee,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
desire  to.  There  are  successful  uprisings 
against  candidates  for  almost  any  other 
office  than  that  of  School  Director.  Under 
the  law  a  party  nomination  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  equivalent  to  an  election. 

Theoretically  the  law  providing  for 
minority  representation  fulfills  a  high 
ideal  for  the  composition  of  a  Board  of 
School  Directors,  hut  in  fact  it  is  a  lam- 
entable failure,  and  elections  of  men  to  fill 
very  responsible  offices  are,  as  a  rule,  only 
humiliating  farces.  The  law  provides 
that  each  year  four  directors  shall  be 
chosen,  each  citizen  voting  for  three 
candidates.  It  is  clear  enough  that  if 
each  party  would  nominate  four,  or  even 
three  candidates,  there  would  be  a  chance 
for  a  voter  to  make  a  choice,  but  this  the 
ward  leaders  and  precinct  heelers  are  care- 
ful shall  not  be  done,  and  in  Republican 
wards  the  Republicans  nominate  three 
candidates  and  the  Democrats  but  one, 
while  in  Democratic  wards  three  Demo- 
crats and  one  Republican  are  named. 
When  election  day  arrives  there  is  little 
else  for  the  voter  to  do  but  ratify  this 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  his 
ballot,  because  all  four  nominated  are 
more  than  reasonably  certain  to  be  re- 
turned elected.  To  overturn  the  mani- 
pulations of  the  politicians  an  independ- 
ent candidate  would  have  to  receive  a 
higher  vote  than  the  slated  one  on  the 
minority  ticket,  and  this  is  a  very  difficult 
achievement. 

It  is  a  folly  to  blame  the  politicans  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  law  to  further 
their  own  ends,  or  the  hacks  who  are 
chosen  to  be  school  directors  for  using  the 
office  they  hold  to  further  their  own  inter- 
ests, because  self-interest  dominates 
them,  the  education  of  children  and  the 
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good  of  the  public  being  secondary.  It 
is  the  citizen  himself  who  is  blameworthy. 
There  are  but  two  things  for  him  to  do — 
either  join  with  his  fellows  and  elect 
trustworthy  delegates,  or  demand  that  the 
law  providing  for  minority  representation 
be  abolished. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


NAN'S  WAY. 


"Nan,"  said  Mrs.  Hodges,  as  a  tall, 
slender  girl  came  hurriedly  into  the 
sitting  room,  "wait  a  minute,  dear.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  your  Aunt  Fannie, 
and  she  says " 

"  Oh,  well,  mamma,"  interrupted  Nan, 
"  I  haven't  time  to  hear  what  she  says 
now.  I'm  in  a  dreadful  hurry.  I've  got 
my  room  all  torn  up,  and  I  want  to  put  it 
in  order  before  school  time.  You  can 
read  it  to  me  to-night  just  as  well." 

"I  think,  dear,  you'd  better  wait  and 
hear  it  now,"  her  mother  insisted,  gently; 
"  for  she  says  she  is  coming  to  spend 
some  weeks  with  us,  and  I  am  sorry 
Fannie,  but  that  means " 

4 'Oh,  horrors,  mamma!  I  know  what 
that  means.  It  means  that  I've  got  to 
give  up  my  pretty  room  to  her,  and  go  in 
with  Katie.  I  do  wish  we  could  have  a 
house  with  a  spare  room  in  it,  and  not 
make  me  move  all  over  the  house  when- 
ever anybody  comes!  It's  perfectly 
dreadful!" 

"  I  know  it,  dear ;  and  I'm  sorry  it  is 
necessary.  But  you  must  remember  that 
you  took  the  spare  room  on  condition  that 
you  would  willingly  vacate  it  whenever 
it  was  needed  for  guests.  Surely  you  can 
get  along  nicely  with  Katie  for  a  few 
weeks." 

"Oh,  but  mamma,  you  don't  know 
how  I  hate  to!  She  takes' half  a  dozen 
dolls  to  bed,  and  tumbles  around  nights, 
and  pulls  the  cover  every  way!  It's  just 
horrid!" 

And  with  a  shrug  and  a  frown,  Nan 
flounced  angrily  out  of  the  room. 

"  Mamma,"  said  little  Katie,  who  had 
been  a  silent  listener  to  the  conversation, 
"will  Aunt  Fannie  stay  long ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Why,  dear  ?  "  asked 
her  mother,  smiling  at  the  sober  little 
face  lifted  to  her. 

"  Because — why,  mamma,  it  isn't  nice 
at  all  when  Nannie  rooms  with  me.  She 
throws  my  dollies  out  of  bed,  and  scolds 
me  so." 

"Yes,  dear,   I  understand;   but  you 


mustn't  mind  it,  Katie.  Nannie  does  not 
mean  to  scold  you  ;  it  is  only  her  way." 

That  noon  Nannie  came  to  the  table 
with  a  clouded  brow,  ate  her  dinner  in 
silence,  and,  after  the  meal  was  ended, 
went  up  to  her  room,  where  they  could 
hear  her  closet  door  angrily  opened  and 
closed,  and  bureau  draws  drawn  noisily 
out,  and  pushed  in  again  with  a  bang. 
Her  mother  sighed,  but  knowing  that  her 
fit  of  ill-humor  would  be  over  all  the 
sooner  if  no  one  interfered,  she  let  her 
work  it  off  alone. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Fannie  came,  and 
from  the  moment  of  her  arrival  Nan  was 
the  devoted  admirer  of  this  sweet-faced 
woman,  with  her  gentle  voice  and  quiet 
manner.  It  was  certainly  lovely  to  be 
sweet  and  gentle,  and  for  several  days 
Nan's  abrupt  movements  were  held  de- 
cidedly in  check,  while  the  quick  words 
and  fretful  tone,  usually  so  ready  in  re- 
sponse to  annoyance,  were  seldom  heard. 

But  one  day  all  went  wrong.  It  was 
rainy  and  cold,  for  one  thing,  which 
always  made  Nan  cross.  Then  she  was 
late  to  breakfast;  and,  finding  the  coffee 
and  cakes  cold,  she  first  scolded  the  girl, 
then  spoke  angrily  to  Katie,  was  im- 
pertinent to  her  mother,  and  ended  by 
rushing  off  to  school  in  the  worst  possible 
humor.  After  that  nothing  seemed  to 
go  smoothly,  and  matters  fell  back  into 
the  old  way,  until  certainly  Jennie  Clark 
was  right,  and  nobody  in  her  senses 
would  have  thought  of  calling  her 
"sweet." 

Yet  under  all  the  fretfulness  was  hidden 
a  loving  heart,  which  expressed  itself 
often  in  many  hidden  ways.  She  was  so 
truly  kind  and  thoughtful  that  they  had 
come  to  overlook  the  crossness,  and  ex- 
cuse it  as  "  Nan's  way." 

But  Aunt  Fannie  saw,  with  much  sur- 
prise and  anxiety,  how  this  habit  of  ill- 
temper  had  grown  upon  the  young  girl, 
until  it  bade  fair  to  make  herself  and 
every  one  about  her  uncomfortable.  One 
noon  Mrs.  Hodges  came  into  the  sitting- 
room,  saying  in  a  troubled  voice  : 

"  Nannie,  I  wish  you  would  go  down 
and  speak  with  Nora,  for  she  is  feeling 
very  much  hurt.  She  took  some  pains  to 
do  up  your  cambric  dress  just  as  you 
wanted  it,  and  when  you  passed  through 
the  kitchen  yesterday,  and  saw  it  on  the 
bars,  you  said  you  never  could  wear  it  in 
the  world  ;  it  was  entirely  too  stiff." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  mamma!  She  ought 
not  to  mind  a  little  thing  like  that.    I 
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know  she's  dreadfully  touchy,  but  she 
ought  to  know  me  well  enough  by  this 
time.  It  is  just  my  quick  way  of  speak- 
ing; and  the  dress  was  all  right  after  all. 
The  old  goose!  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
her  feelings ;  but  I'll  go  down,  and  make 
it  all  right  with  her." 

Mrs.  Hodges  sighed  as  Nannie  left  the 
room,  saying  to  her  sister  : 

" 1  do  wish,  Fannie,  that  Nannie  was 
not  so  impulsive.  She  makes  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  herself  and  others. 
Still,  she  does  not  mean  anything  by  it, 
for  she  has  really  a  very  warm  heart ;  it 
is  only  her  way.' ' 

That  evening  Nan  came  in  the  early 
twilight  to  the  aunt's  room,  saying  : 

"  Aunt  Pannie,  it  is  too  dark  to  study, 
and  just  right  for  a  chat.'1 

"I  was  just  wishing  for  you,  dear," 
was  the  reply.  "Your  mother  and  I 
were  out  driving  this  afternoon,  down  by 
the  Iyong  Pond,  and  I  brought  home 
some  plants  for  you  to  analyze." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Fannie!  How  kind!  Where 
are  they  ?  "  Nan  exclaimed,  eagerly  ; 
for  just  now  she  was  very  much  interested 
in  botany. 

"  Over  there  on  the  table,  dear ;  and  I 
think  they  should  be  put  at  once  into 
water,  as  they  must  be  somewhat  wilted." 

Nan  went  quickly  to  the  table,  where 
in  the  dim  light  she  could  discern  the 
heap  of  leaves  and  branches.  Grasping 
them  impulsively  with  both  hands,  to 
carry  them  to  her  room,  she  suddenly 
threw  them  from  her,  and,  rubbing  her 
hands  together,  exclaimed,  angrily  : 

"For  mercy's  sake!  Why,  what  are 
they  ?    My  hands  burn  like  fire  ! "  • 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  dear,"  said  Aunt 
Fannie,  gently  ;  "  but  never  mind.  They 
are  nettles,  and  that  is  just '  a  way  they 
have. '  They  are  a  very  useful  plant  in 
many  ways,  and  you  must  not  mind  it  if 
they  do  sting  you  a  little.  They  don't 
mean  to  hurt  you,  Nannie ;  it  is  *  only 
their  way. ' ' ' 

Nan's  cheeks  flushed  hotly,  but  she  bit 
her  lip,  and  silently  slipping  the  nettles 
on  a  paper,  carried  them  to  her  room. 
After  putting  them  in  water,  she  stood  a 
few  minutes  by  the  window,  half- vexed 
with  the  pain  in  her  hands,  but  feeling  a 
still  sharper  pain  in  her  heart.  Suddenly 
she  felt  herself  folded  closely  in  two 
loving  arms,  while  a  tender  voice  said  : 

"  Was  the  lesson  too  severe,  dear  ?  " 

With  quickly  filling  eyes,  Nannie 
turned  to  her,  saying : 


"  Oh,  Aunt  Fannie !  Do  you  think  I 
am  like  the  nettles  ?  Do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

In  the  gathering  twilight  they  sat  down 
together  for  a  long  and  earnest  talk,  in 
the  course  of  which  "  Nan's  way  "  looked 
more  hateful  to  herself  than  it  could  ever 
have  seemed  to  any  one  else.  Just  before 
they  separated,  Nan  said,  earnestly  : 

"  Somebody  once  said  of  somebody  that 
'  her  ways  were  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  were  peace.'  I  think  that 
was  lovely." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  her  aunt,  stroking 
the  fair  head  as  it  lay  on  her  shoulder. 
"  Solomon  said  it  of  Wisdom,  and  many 
have  found  it  true." 

"  I  know,"  said  Nan,  catching  the 
caressing  hand,  and  playfully  kissing  it ; 
"  but  since  then  somebody  said  it  of  you, 
Aunt  Fannie,  and  '  many  have  found  it 
true.'  If  I  thought  that,  by  trying  ever 
so  hard,  years  from  now  people  would 
say  that  of  me !  Aunt  Fannie,  you  must 
help  me,  for  it  will  be  ever  so  hard  ;  but 
I  will  try,  for  I  mean  to  begin  a  new  way 
from  this  very  night." — The  Advance, 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 


MABEL  KLLERY  ADAMS. 


M 


Y  little  friend,  who  is  dearer  to  me 
than  aught  else  in  life,  whose  future 
I  would  not  mar  for  anything  this  world 
could  give,  my  little  friend,  who  at 
seven,  in  this  year  of  grace,  1897,  has  be- 
fore him  opportunities  of  adaptation  to 
the  civilization  in  which  he  was  born, 
opportunities  to  gain  power,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  attain  to  self-realization,  which 
the  prophets  of  the  new  education  assure 
us  will  be  the  certain  heritage  of  the  in- 
fants of  to-day ;  this  little  centre  of  hope, 
who  will  be  a  man  in  the  new  century  so 
soon  to  dawn,  climbs  into  my  lap  when 
bedtime  comes,  when  the  fire  is  burning 
low,  and  the  house  is  quiet,  and  begins 
eagerly,  "Once  upon  a  time  —  now, 
now,  once  upon  a  time " 

The  childhood  of  the  individual,  like 
the  childhood  of  the  race,  demands 
wonders.  "Tell  me  a  very  wonderful 
story  to-night,"  says  my  happy  audience 
of  one,  "about  a  very  strong,  strong, 
strong  man,  because  I  am  growing  so 
strong." 

Now,  what  shall  I  tell  my  boy?  Shall 
I  nourish  him  "with  the  fairy  tales  of 
science,  and  the  long  results  of  time?" 
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Shall  I  tell  him  bow  Franklin  once  went 
out  to  fly  a  kite,  how  Watts  let  the  kettle 
boil  over,  how  Dr.  Bell  tried  to  invent 
something  which  should  help  his  deaf 
mother,  or  some  other  of  the  numberless 
facts  and  legends  which  have  to  do  with 
the  history  of  discoveries  in  the  natural 
sciences?  No,  because  I  hope  some  day, 
before  very  long,  under  proper  guidance, 
he  will  begin  to  make  some  of  those  dis- 
coveries for  himself,  and  that  those  stories 
will  be  more  appropriate  and  more  inter- 
esting then. 

Shall  I  tell  him  about  Lincoln's  toil- 
some childhood,  Putnam's  fight  with  a 
wolf,  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  Wash- 
ington and  the  hatchet,  and  all  the  rest  ? 
Yes,  if  the  historical  (?)  incidents  lend 
themselves  to  the  fashioning  of  symmet- 
rical and  interesting  stories,  and  furnish 
a  good  deal  of  food  for  the  imagination,  I 
will  tell  them  to  the  little  one ;  but,  let  it 
be  truthfully  admitted,  with  far  more  at- 
tention to  their  dramatic  than  their  ethi- 
cal value,  and  only  an  incidental  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  are  legitimate 
predecessors  of  real  history. 

Shall  I  tell  him  about  Alfred  and  the 
neglected  cakes,  Bruce  and  the  undis- 
turbed spider's  web.  Richard  II  and  his 
child  wife,  Matilda's  escape  from  Oxford 
castle,  the  Children's  Crusade,  and  all  the 
hundred  and  one  incidents  that  European 
history  affords?  Yes,.  I  will  tell  him 
those,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  told  him 
the  stories  of  his  own  land,  and  when  we 
meet  a  noble  character  or  a  noble  act  in 
our  stories,  I  will  call  his  attention  to  it  ; 
but  never,  oh!  never  preach  about  it. 
The  tragedies  of  history  I  must  either 
omit,  or  so  arrange  my  narrative  that  the 
end  comes  before  the  historical  climax, 
which  might  prove  too  great  a  drain 
upon  my  boy's  too  ready  sympathy  ;  but 
if  my  little  listener,  like  some  children  I 
know,  were  selfish,  caring  nothing  for 
others'  pain,  I  would  tell  him  sad  stories, 
like  "The  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  and 
"  Little  Prince  Arthur,"  on  purpose  to 
rouse  his  sympathy. 

What  else  shall  I  tell  my  storj  -hungry 
child?  Shall  I  tell  him  " Cinderella," 
" Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  "Hop-o-my-Thumb,"  "The 
Cold  Heart,"  "Snow- White  and  Rose- 
Red,"  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River," 
"Cecil  and  the  Ogre,"  "The  Fern 
Fairy,"  "Sindbad,  the  Sailor,"  and  all 
the  rest  ?  Yes,  I  will  tell  them  to  him, 
every  one.     Why?    Because  they  pos- 


sess the  one  absolute  essential  of  a  good 
story — they  are  interesting;  they  were 
interesting  to  his  ancestors,  farther  back 
than  history  can  be  sure  of;  they  were 
interesting  to  his  father  and  mother,  and 
they  will  be  interesting  to  his  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  They  are  interesting, 
because  they  deal  with  the  simple  in- 
stincts of  the  race  before  civilization  cov- 
ered them  with  too  thick  a  garment,  and 
so  they  represent  to  the  young  hearer 
motives  and  emotions  that  are  within  his 
own  experience.  Love  and  hate,  a  belief 
in  the  marvelous,  rewards  for  right  con- 
duct, punishment  for  evil-doing,  beauty 
joined  to  goodness,  and  ugliness  to  evil, 
all  these  enter  into  the  drama  of  the  fairy 
story,  and,  to  my  mind,  produce  no  harm 
for  my  boy. 

"What  do  you  say  when  he  asks  if  the 
stories  are  true  ?  "  says  some  one. 

I  tell  him  the  truth,  of  course ;  that 
this  one  is  true,  and  that  one  only  a 
story,  while  a  third  is  believed  to  be 
true. 

Shall  I  tell  him  myths?  Yes,  or  let 
him  read  them  for  himself;  but  I  am  not 
of  those  who  are  myth-mad,  and  believe 
that  no  true  education  can  be  attained 
without  a  knowledge  of  myths  ;  neither 
do  I  think  that  all  of  them  furnish  forth 
material  more  desirable  than  anything 
else  for  stories.  The  principal  Greek  and 
Roman  myths  may  very  well  find  a  place 
in  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  his- 
tory in  the  lower  primary  grades,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  those  of  other  nations 
may  or  may  not  be  known  to  childhood  ; 
no  dire  consequence  will  follow  either  al- 
ternative. 

(I  am  quite  aware  that  the  commonly- 
told  fairy  tales  are  based  on  myths  and 
folk-lore,  but  there  be  some  who  would 
rake  up  every  obscure  myth  in  every 
European  tongue  for  the  delectation  of 
youth,  and  it  is  to  such  myths  I  refer.) 

What  next  ?  Stories  of  personal  bravery 
in  war  or  danger  are  always  acceptable  to 
my  boy.  They  may  be  true,  or  they 
may  be  "made  up;"  they  may  even 
contain  a  moral,  if  it  is  an  obvious  one, 
but  they  must  be  interesting,  and  they 
must  abound  in  incident  and  detail.  If  I 
tell  about  a  rescue  by  the  monks  and  the 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  I  must  put  in  every 
item,  the  looking  for  tracks,  the  follow- 
ing a  wrong  scent,  the  scratching  in  the 
snow,  and  all  the  rest. 

"Jean  Valjean  and  Cosette,"  "The 
Cat's  Raphael,"  "Elizabeth  of  Siberia," 
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11  Philip  Sydney's  Giving  up  the  Cup  of 
Cold  Water,' '  a  softened  version  of  the 
14  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"— this  little 
revery  will  grow  into  a  catalogue  if  I  do 
not  stop,  and  so  I  will  stop,  only  explain- 
ing that  the  horror  of  fairy  tales  of  some 
mothers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  myth-fiends  on  the 
other,  both  expressed  to  me  on  the  same 
<lay,  caused  me  thus  to  write  down  what 
I  have  found  interesting  to  a  boy  in  his 
home. 

As  the  boy  in  question  chooses  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream, "  Plutarch's 
"Lives,"  "Marmion,"  and  the  like,  for 
his  own  reading,  it  seems  almost  safe  to 
infer  that  the  stories  he  has  heard  have 
not  re-acted  harmfully  upon  his  literary 
taste. — N.  V.  School  Journal. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


XYMAN  ABBOTT'S  RENDERING  OF  PAUl/S 

PSALM  TO  LOVE. 


ARE  all  apostles  ?  Are  all  prophets  ? 
Are  all  teachers?  Are  all  miracle 
workers  ?  Are  all  faith  healers  ?  Do  all 
speak  with  tongues  ?  Do  all  interpret  ? 
But  desire  earnestly  the  greater  gifts. 
And  yet  I  show  you  a  way  that  excels 
all  others. 

If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
even  of  angels,  but  have  not  love,  I  am 
become  mere  sounding  brass  or  clanging 
cymbals.  And  if  I  have  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  know  all  the  mysteries  of 
God's  councils,  and  have  universal 
knowledge:  and  if  I  have  fulness  of  faith 
so  that  I  can  remove  mountains,  but  have 
not  love,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I 
dole  out  in  alms  all  my  possessions,  and 
though  I  deliver  up  my  body  that  I  may 
receive  the  martyr's  glory,  and  have  not 
love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Love  bears  long  with  offenders,  and  is 
helpful:  love  is  not  envious;  love  does  not 
show  itself  off;  does  not  bear  itself  proudly  ; 
does  not  behave  unbecomingly;  seeketh 
not  her  own  things;  is  not  irritable;  does 
not  store  up  in  memory  injuries  received; 
rejoices  not  in  injustice,  but  rejoices  with 
the  truth;  silently  endures  all  experi- 
ences; trusts  in  them  all;  hopes  in  them 
all,  is  patient  under  them  all. 

Love  never  loses  its  power.  Are  there 
prophecies  ?  They  shall  be  done  away. 
Are  there  tongues?  They  shall  cease. 
Is  there  knowledge?     It  shall  be  done 


away.  For  we  know  the  truth  only  from 
fragments,  and  we  prophesy  only  from 
fragments,  but  when  the  perfected  life  has 
come  to  us,  the  fragments  will  be  put 
away.  When  I  was  a  little  child,  I  spake 
like  a  little  child,  I  felt  like  a  little  child, 
I  reasoned  like  a  little  child.  But  now 
that  I  have  become  a  man,  I  put  away  the 
ways  of  a  little  child.  For  now  we  see 
truth  through  a  mirror,  in  enigmatical 
reflections,  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I 
know  only  from  fragments,  then  I  shall 
know  thoroughly,  even  as  I  am  known 
thoroughly.  But  even  as  things  are, 
there  abideth  faith,  hope  love — these 
three.     But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 

'T  is  not  the  deed  that  you  do, 

Though  the  deed  be  never  so  fair, 

But  the  love  which  the  dear  Lord  looketh  for, 
Hidden  with  tender  care, 
In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 


NICARAGUA  CANAL. 


THE  topography  of  Nicaragua  is  re- 
markable. A  steamship  of  600  tons, 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  can  go  from 
New  York  to  a  point  twelve  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  one  can  see  from 
her  masthead.  In  a  distance  of  155 
miles  from  the  coast  is  an  elevation  of  no 
feet.  Yet  a  navigable  waterway  exists 
the  entire  distance  through  the  San  Juan 
River,  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea  at 
Greytown  or  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nica- 
rauga,  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  The 
isthmus  is  nearly  cut  in  two  by  this  feat- 
ure of  the  country.  But  a  great  barrier 
exists  on  the  Atlantic  side  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains.  Here  the  waters 
encounter  a  rocky  formation  three  miles 
in  thickness  and  nearly  150  feet  in  height. 
The  work  of  cutting  through  this  barrier 
constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  under- 
taking, compared  with  which  the  bal- 
ance is  child's  play. 

The  channel,  artificial  and  natural, 
according  to  the  latest  and  revised  esti- 
mates of  engineers,  will  be  1,694  miles 
long,  of  which  26.8  miles  will  be  excava- 
tion, 64.5  miles  will  be  through  the  San 
Juan,  and  56.5  through  Lake  Nicaragua, 
while,  by  constructing  dams,  navigable 
basins  21.6  miles  long  will  be  created. 
The  channel  will  be  110  feet  above  tide- 
water at  its  highest  or  summit  level, 
which  will .  be  maintained  for  a  distance 
of  153.2  miles  by  a  series  of  six  locks  650 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  The  great- 
est height  or  lift  of  these  locks  will  be 
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forty-five  feet,  and  their  construction  will 
be  one  of  the  most  notable  engineering 
feats  in  history.  They  will  elevate  a  wall 
of  water  650  feet  long,  eighty  feet  wide, 
and  thirty  feet  deep  to  the  altitude  speci- 
fied so  quickly  that  a  steamship  can  pass 
through  one  of  them  in  forty-eight  min- 
utes. The  famous  Canadian  canal  sys- 
tem by  which  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  are  avoided,  include  locks 
from  nine  to  thirteen  feet,  but  the  high- 
est of  these  is  less  than  a  third  of  the 
largest  Nicaragua  lock.  Inside,  as  well 
as  outside  of  the  locks,  the  minimum 
depth  of  water  is  to  be  thirty  feet.  The 
bottom  width  outside  of  the  locks  is  to  be 
100  feet. —  The  Chautauquan. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SEA  LIONS. 


FUNNY,  and  delightful,  and  not  at  all 
dangerous  pets,  are  the  famous  sea 
lions  at  San  Francisco,  California.  They 
live  on  several  rocky  little  islands  in  the 
ocean,  close  to  the  shore;  so  close  that 
they  can  be  watched  easily  from  the  ver- 
anda of  the  hotel  near  the  beach. 

And  what  does  a  sea  lion  look  like? 

A  full-grown  male  sea  lion  is  about  as 
large  as  an  ox;  and  a  baby  sea  lion  is  not 
larger  than  a  calf. 

The  sea  lion  has  a  thick  neck,  a  small 
head,  and  tiny  ears.  His  skin  lies  in 
great  folds  about  his  shoulders;  some 
people  fancy  it  looks  like  a  mane,  and 
that  is  why  this  kind  of  a  seal  is  called  a 
sea  lion. 

The  lion  has  two  big  fins  in  front;  and 
his  tail  is  divided,  making  two  more  fins 
behind.  It  is  the  front  ones  that  he  uses 
most  in  swimming.  It  is  always  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  see  one  of  these  lions 
moving  in  the  water.  No  boy  can  swim 
as  fast,  or  as  far,  or  as  easily  as  he  does. 
On  land  he  looks  awkward.  He  wriggles 
and  flops  as  he  drags  himself  over  the 
rocks. 

The  sea  lion  is  not  only  armed  with 
strong,  sharp  teeth,  but  has  claws  at  the 
ends  of  his  fins.  He  has  coarse,  stiff 
hair;  the  baby  lions  are  generally  a  pretty 
chestnut  brown  all  over,  but  the  backs  of 
the  old  ones  are  a  yellowish  gray. 

His  voice  sounds  like  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  in  which  he  lives. 

The  sea  lion  eats  fish,  and  crabs,  and 
sea  birds  whenever  he  can  get  them. 
Sometimes  he  is  able  to  catch  a  sea  gull 
in  this  way:  he  swims  along  with  only 


the  top  of  his  nose  above  water;  by  and 
by  a  hungry  gull,  flying  over  him,  stops 
to  see  whether  that  brown  bit  on  the  top 
of  the  waves  is  not  something  good  to 
eat.  The  gull  comes  down  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  presently  the  sea  lion  opens 
his  mouth  and  snaps  up  the  poor  bird. 

Each  of  the  sea  lions  has  its  own  place 
on  the  rocks,  If  one  of  them  tries  to 
take  another  one's  place,  there  is  a  great 
quarrel. 

The  young  sea  lions  cannot  swim 
against  a  high.tide,  and  so  now  and  then 
one  of  them  is  washed  ashore.  Then  the 
baby  on  the  beach,  and  its  mother  out  on 
the  rocks,  cry  very  hard  indeed;  and 
when  the  tide  ebbs,  the  people  on  shore 
push  the  little  sea  lion  gently  into  the 
water,  and  it  swims  joyfully  back  to  its 
mother. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  shoot  these  sea 
lions,  or  to  hurt  or  disturb  them  in  any 
way,  but  they  are  so  destructive  of  the 
fish  that  they  may  soon  be  killed  off 
themselves  to  give  the  fish  a  chance. 


NATURE'S  MEDICINE. 


SAID  an  eminent  physician:  "  If  house- 
wives would  make  a  study  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  which  they  serve,  and  act 
upon  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  there 
would  be  far  less  need  to  summon  the 
physician  on  every  slight  indisposition  of 
some  member  of  the  family.  Of  course, 
this  only  applies  to  ailments  in  the 
incipient  form,  when,  by  prompt  action, 
disease  may  be  warded  off  The  ounce 
of  prevention  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is 
far  better  than  the  pound  of  cure.  When 
disease  has  fastened  upon  the  system,  the 
only  proper  course  is  to  employ  the  best 
physician  procurable." 

Those  inclined  to  or  suffering  from 
rheumatic  troubles,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Dietetic  Magazine,  should  use  celery, 
pie-plant,  all  tart  fruits,  especially  lemons 
and  sour  oranges. 

One  troubled  with  nervous  disorders 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  using  onions, 
turnips  and  celery.  Onions  are  said  to 
be  almost  the  best  nervine  known.  Noth- 
ing will  so  quickly  relieve  nervous  pros- 
tration and  tone  up  a  worn-out  system. 

For  kidney  troubles  use  grapes,  spinach 
and  common  dandelion,  making  a  tea  of 
the  roots  of  the  two  latter,  and  taking 
tablespoonful  doses  several  times  a  day, 
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when  the  plants  are  not  procurable  for  a 
relish.  Buttermilk  as  a  beverage  is  also 
beneficial.  For  disorders  of  the  liver  use 
tomatoes,  onions,  lemons  and  salt. 

Insomnia  is  often  cured  by  the  use  of 
either  lettuce  or  onions.  Use  all  kinds 
of  fresh,  ripe  fruits  to  purify  the  blood  and 
tone  up  the  system.  Blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  tonic.  Bananas  are  ex- 
cellent food  for  those  suffering  from 
digestive  irregularities. 

Cranberries  are  used  externally  as  well 
as  internally  for  erysipelas,  and  figs — a 
most  valuable  remedy  for  those  suffering 
with  cancer— are  used  in  the  same  way. 

Garlic,  olives,  onions,  peanuts  and 
tomatoes  promote  digestion.  The  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg,  with  milk  enough  added 
to  make  it  palatable,  will  be  beneficial  in 
cases  of  jaundice.  Take  morning  and 
night.  Also  the  beaten  yolk  with  sugar 
is  good  to  clear  and  strengthen  the  voice, 
and  the  beaten  whites  with  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  will  relieve  hoarseness. 

Elderberries  are  said  to  be  a  specific  for 
dropsy.  Spinach  and  onions  will  relieve 
those  suffering  with  gravel.  Carrots  are 
good  for  asthmatic  troubles.  Turnips, 
onions,  and  salt  for  scurvy.  Those  who 
are  troubled  with  diabetes  should  use 
foods  devoid  of  sugar  and  starch.  Pea- 
nuts are  especially  recommended  for 
corpulent  diabetes. 

A  chapter  might  be  written  on  lemons, 
the  free  use  of  which  often  saves  a  good 
big  doctor's  bill.  They  are  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  cold,  if  taken  in  time.  When 
a  severe  cold  is  felt  coming  on  the  patient 
should  take  a  hot  lemonade,  made  by 
squeezing  and  cutting  one  lemon  into  a 
half  pint  of  boiling  water.  Add  a  very 
little  sugar  to  make  it  palatable,  drink 
and  go  to  bed,  covering  up  warmly  to 
induce  a  gentle  perspiration.  For  fever- 
ish thirst  in  sickness,  biliousness,  low 
fevers,  rheumatism,  liver  troubles,  etc., 
they  are  almost  invaluable. 


•  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association, 
at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  stated  his 
opinion  in  the  following  words:  "Year 
by  year  the  kindergarten  more  clearly 
proves  its  undoubled  benefits,  not  only 
as  an  educating,  refining,  and  uplifting 
influence  in  families  of  the  poor,  but  as  a 
philosophically  accurate  means  of  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  development  for 
children  in  every  condition  of  life.  * ' 


WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  CAN  DO  FOR 

THE  HOME. 


BISHOP  J.  H.  VINCENT. 


THE  best  and  most  radical  work  of  the 
school  outside  of  its  walls  is  its  con- 
tribution to  the  confidence  and  hopeful- 
ness of  adults  as  to  possibilities  of  their 
own  mental  improvement.  "  Old  folks  " 
and  " middle-aged  folks"  are  often  at 
their  intellectual  best  at  the  very  time  of 
life  when  the  popular  notion  concerning 
them  is  that  "  they  are  too  old  to  learn." 
One  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  to  think,  to 
read,  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
The  spirit  may  be  young  even  when  the 
flesh  is  feeble.  Old  people  may  break 
old  habits  and  form  new  good  habits.  A 
true  taste  may  be  cultivated  late  in  life. 
Away  with  the  pessimistic  heresy  about 
the  doom  of  the  old  !  Some  of  the  best 
work  has  been  done  by  mature  men  who 
have  carried  out  their  far-reaching  plans 
of  self- improvement. 

Mr.  Mabie  says:  "James  Smetham, 
the  English  artist,  feeling  keenly  the  im- 
perfection of  his  training,  formulated  a 
plan  of  study  combining  art,  literature, 
and  the  religious  life,  and  devoted  twenty- 
five  years  to  working  it  out.  Goethe 
spent  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  himself  harmoniously 
on  all  sides;  and  few  men  have  wasted 
less  time  than  he.  And  yet  in  the  case 
of  each  of  these  rigorous  and  faithful  stu- 
dents, there  were  other,  and  for  long 
periods  more  engrossing  occupations. 
We  all  know  of  old  Cato,  who  studied 
Greek  when  he  was  eighty ;  Sophocles, 
who  at  eighty  wrote  his  masterpiece; 
Simonides,  who  at  eighty  won  a  literary 
prize ;  Chaucer,  who  at  sixty  wrote  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales;"  and  Goethe,  who  at 
eighty  completed  "Faust."  On  the 
tombstone  of  John  Richard  Green,  the 
historian,  is  the  epitaph  "  He  died  learn- 
ing." Here  is  an  important  mission  for 
the  school :  to  awaken  age  and  even  old 
age  in  the  family,  to  its  privileges,  possi- 
bilities, and  responsibilities  in  literary 
and  educational  work — and  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  coming  generation.  The 
busiest  people  may  crowd  into  life  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  That  means  the  thoughtful 
reading  of  "at  least  two  pages  a  day." 
But  that  means  two  volumes  a  year  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages  each. 
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That  means,  in  ten  years,  the  reading  of 
twenty  great  volumes. 

Therefore  let  the  school  startle  all 
adults  and  the  most  venerable  members 
of  society  to  co-operate  with  its  own  sys- 
tematic efforts  for  general  education.  In 
this  way  the  school  will  embrace  the 
whole  community  and  the  home  will 
have  the  school  to  thank  for  sweet  mem- 
ories and  for  perpetual  inspiration  ;  and 
the  later  generations  will  give  honor 
to  the  school  house  of  our  new  century 
for  its  work  in  behalf  of  the  grown  up 
and  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 


TREES. 


BY  ELEANOR  ROOT. 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  trees?  Let  us  see. 
You  have  learned  in  school  that  trees 
purify  the  air  by  taking  out  of  it  gases 
which  are  hurtful  to  man,  and  also  that 
they  purify  the  springs  of  water  at  their 
roots  ;  consequently,  you  understand  why 
it  is  that  terrible  fevers  have  so  often  fol- 
lowed the  cutting  down  of  forests  in  a 
new  country.  But  do  you  know,  too,  that 
the  health-giving  quality  of  trees  is  only 
one  of  their  many  virtues  ? 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  prevention 
of  floods,  and  the  droughts  which  follow 
floods.  You  will  wonder  how  this  is. 
Now  you  know  if  you  hang  out  a  piece  of 
wet  cloth  in  the  sun  and  wind  it  will  be- 
come quickly  dry.  The  water  in  it  has 
evaporated.  So  it  is  with  the  open  spaces 
where  there  are  no  trees.  And  the 
moisture,  which  has  all  at  once  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  air,  is  discharged  in  tor- 
rents instead  of  the  gentle  rains,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  there  were  trees  and  it  was 
absorbed  gradually.  Here  again  comes 
in  the  question  of  health,  for  floods  and 
droughts  are  as  hurtful  to  man  as  to  the 
soil  which  suffers  from  them. 

A  way  in  which  trees  help  us  greatly, 
which  is  not  often  thought  of,  is  by  pre- 
venting so  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
as  there  would  otherwise  be.  Your  geogra- 
phies tell  you  how  the  ocean  equalizes  the 
climate  of  places  upon  it.  It  is  upon  the 
same  principle  that  trees  modify  climate, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree.  Their  effect 
upon  desert  land  should  be  spoken  of  as 
well.  It  has  been  found  that  where  trees 
have  been  planted  to  keep  off  the  winds 
of  the  ocean  from  such  land,  in  a  short 


time  crops  could  be  raised.  This  is  be- 
cause the  winds  take  up  the  moisture 
very  quickly.  When  the  winds  cease  to 
blow,  therefore,  or  blow  less  hard,  the 
rainfall  is  increased.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
thought  that  even  the  terrible  Sahara  des- 
ert itself  might  be  made  fertile  by  plant- 
ing trees.  It  is  known  that  springs  of 
water  in  the  oases  disappear  if  the  trees 
are  for  any  reason  destroyed,  and  also  that 
new  springs  appear  in  the  spots  where 
they  have  been  made  to  grow. 

None,  perhaps,  can  appreciate  so  fully 
their  loveliness  and  charm  as  those  who 
have  crossed  the  desert  plains  of  the  Great 
West.  How  the  passengers  on  the  over- 
land train  crowd  about  the  little  plats  of 
grass  (carefully  guarded  by  iron  fences) 
where  trees  are  growing,  while  such  ex- 
clamations as  4tO  don't  they  look  good?" 
44  How  it  rests  one  to  see  those  trees! " 
"I  never  appreciated  trees  before I"  are 
heard  on  every  side. 

Now,  as  homes  for  birds  and  animals  : 
See  that  nest  on  the  top  bough!  Hear 
those  robins  twittering  from  the  leafy 
sprays  above  our  heads,  while  from  bough 
to  bough  dart  the  nimble  squirrels,  peer- 
ing at  us  with  sharp  eyes  as  much  as  to 
say,  "O  you  poor  people,  you  have  to  be 
shut  up  in  boards,  and  bricks,  and  roof- 
ings. You  are  to  be  pitied!  Don't  you  envy 
us,  and  wish  you  were  as  free  as  we  are  ? ' ' 


A  HANDSOME  SOUL. 


One  day  a  boy  who  was  taking  his 
first  lesson  in  the  art  of  sliding  down  hill 
found  his  feet  in  too  close  contact  with  a 
lady's  silk  dress.  Mortified  and  con- 
fused, he  sprang  from  his  sled  and,  cap  in 
hand,  commenced  an  apology. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  I  am  very 
sorry." 

14  Never  mind  that,"  exclaimed  the 
lady  ;  <4  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  you 
feel  worse  about  it  than  I  do." 

44  But  your  dress  is  ruined.  I  thought 
you  would  be  angry  with  me  for  being  so 
careless." 

44  Oh,  no,"  she  replied; 44  better  to  have 
a  soiled  dress  than  a  ruffled  temper." 

44  Oh,  what  a  beauty,"  exclaimed  the 
lad,  as  the  lady  passed  on. 

44  Who,  that  lady?"  returned  his  com- 
rade. 44If  you  call  her  a  beauty,  you 
shan't  choose  for  me.  Why,  she  is  old, 
and  her  face  is  wrinkled." 

44 1  don't  care  if  her  face  is  wrinkled," 
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replied  the  other,  "  her  soul  is  handsome, 
any  how.* ' 

A  great  shout  of  laughter  followed, 
from  which  he  was  glad  to  escape.  Re- 
lating the  incident  to  his  mother,  he  said: 
44  O  mother,  that  lady  did  me  good.  I 
shall  never  forget  it ;  and  when  I  am 
tempted  to  get  angry  I  will  think  of  what 
she  said,  '  Better  to  have  a  soiled  dress 
than  a  ruffled  temper. '  M — Advocate. 


♦- 


THE  TRANSVAAL  REPUBLIC— AN 
ENGLISH  STATEMENT. 


ROBERT  SPBNCE  WATSON. 


BEFORE  we  have  drifted  into  a  war 
which  must  have  far-reaching  and 
possibly  disastrous  consequences  to  our 
colonial  empire,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
calmly  consider  how  far  it  is  necessary, 
and  what  it  is  all  about.  We  shall  be 
able  to  do  this  the  more  easily  if  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  con- 
nection with  the  Transvaal. 

We  had  harried  the  Dutch,  who  did  not 
agree  with  or  like  our  rule,  out  of  the 
Cape  Colony  into  Natal  and  the  Orange 
River  Territory,  and  out  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory  into  the  Transvaal,  where 
Pretorius  established  a  republic.  In 
1852,  English  commissioners  entered  into 
the  Sand  River  treaty  with  him.  The 
Transvaal  had  never  been  declared  Brit- 
ish territory,  and  the  first  article  of  this 
convention  guaranteed  "in  the  fullest 
manner,  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, to  the  emigrant  farmers  beyond 
the  Vaal  river,  the  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  and  to  govern  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government;  and  that  no  encroachment 
shall  be  made  by  the  said  Government  to 
the  territory  beyond,  to  the  north  of  the 
Vaal  river;  with  the  further  assurance 
that  the  warmest  wish  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  to  promote  peace,  free  trade, 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  emi- 
grant farmers  now  inhabiting,  or  who 
hereafter  may  inhabit,  that  country;  it 
being  understood  that  this  system  of  non- 
interference is  binding  upon  both  par- 
ties.' '  And  thus  the  Transvaal  Republic 
was  formed  by  treaty  with  the  English 
nation. 

The  Boers  had  before  this  formed  a 
republic  in  the  Orange  River  Free  State, 
he  Earl  Grey  of  that  day  instructed 


Sir  Harry  Smith  to  induce  the  native 
chiefs  "  to  establish  a  confederacy  against 
the  Boers."  In  1848  we  fought  them,  beat 
them, and  annexed  their  territory.  In  1854 
we  gave  it  back  to  them  and  guaranteed 
their  independence.  For  thirteen  years 
thfngs  went  on  quietly.  Then,  in  1867, 
the  diamond  fields  were  discovered  in  the 
west  part  of  the  Free  State  territory;  the 
British  Government  forgot  all  about  their 
treaty,  and,  in  1871,  declared  the  dia- 
mond fields  to  be  British  territory.  In 
1874,  an  English  resident  told  Mr. 
Proude  that  this  transaction  made  him 
ashamed  of  his  country. 

In  1 87 1  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
north  of  the  Transvaal,  and  diggers 
rushed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  discov- 
ery. Then  we  began  to  support  the 
Zulus  in  long-standing  contentions  with 
the  Boers.  The  English  Government 
had  already  received  a  request  from  the 
handful  of  Englishmen  who  had  been 
tempted  to  the  country  by  gold,  to  annex 
the  Transvaal.  They  sent  Theophilus 
Shepstone  to  investigate  matters,  and  to 
advise  the  Dutch  authorities.  He  en- 
tered Pretoria  on  the  22d  of  January,  1877, 
and  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  his  commission,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation annexing  the  country. 

He  told  our  Government  that  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  But,  though  he 
used  the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary 
means  to  intimidate  them,  out  of  the 
8.000  adult  males  in  the  Transvaal,  6,591 
signed  the  memorial  against,  and  only 
587  for  the  annexation.  Then  he  said 
that  the  Boers  had  instituted  slavery  in 
their  territory.  It  was  true  that  they 
had  introduced  compulsory  apprentice- 
ship. This  is  a  form  of  forced  labor 
which  is  a  most  cruel  form  of  slavery. 
But  the  Chartered  Company  and  the 
Cape  Government  have  both  adopted  it 
in  recent  years. 

Then  he  said  they  illrtreated  the 
natives.  We  should  all  of  us  hide  our 
heads  when  treatment  of  the  natives  is 
mentioned.  Our  hands  are  as  black  in 
this  matter  as  those  of  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

Then  he  said  that  the  natives  had 
beaten  them  in  war;  but,  at  that  very 
time  Secocooni  was  suing  for  peace.  All 
the  pretexts  were  untrue.  We  were  told 
that  annexation  was  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  South  Africa,  and  all  the  foolish 
notions  about  upholding  British  power 
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and  prestige  by  doing  wrong,  which  are 
polished  up  to  pass  current  now,  were 
eagerly  brought  forward  then.  But  we 
were  not  then  so  materialistically  in- 
clined as  we  are  now.  The  worship  of 
the  golden  calf  was  not  so  universal.  We 
had  no  Chartered  Company  of  South 
Africa,  with  its  alter  ego,  the  South  Afri- 
can League,  and  thus  no  great  body  of 
wealthy  and  powerful  shareholders  to 
push  pecuniary  interests  under  the  spe- 
cious titles  of  national  glory  and  honor. 
We  were  led  by  the  greatest  of  leaders, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  we  did  what  was 
right — we  gave  back  the  Transvaal  to  the 
Boers.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  res- 
titution accidentally  came  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Majuba  Hill,  but  if  the  annex- 
ation was  wrong,  we  were  also  wrong  in 
fighting  the  Boers  at  Majuba  Hill. 

When  the  Transvaal  was  given  back  to 
the  Boers,  the  suzerainty  of  the  British 
sovereign  was  retained.  What  suzerainty 
exactly  is,  authorities  differ  about,  but 
the  actual  position  is  thus  stated  in  "  The 
Statesman's  Year  Book  "  for  1898,  where 
the  Transvaal  (the  South  African  Repub- 
lic) is  placed  amongst  "Foreign  Coun- 
tries:" According  to  the  convention  rati- 
fied by  the  Volksraad,  October  26,  1881, 
self  government  was  restored  to  the  Trans- 
vaal so  far  as  regards  internal  affairs,  the 
control  and  management  of  external 
affairs  being  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  as 
suzerain.  Another  convention  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  signed 
in  London,  February  27,  1884,  ratified 
by  the  Volksraad,  August  8th,  by  which 
the  State  is  to  be  known  as  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  the  British  suze- 
rainty restricted  to  control  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  quiet- 
ness of  the  Transvaal,  which  was  a  pas- 
toral country  inhabited  by  agriculturists, 
the  gold-fields  which  it  contains  are  per- 
haps the  richest  in  the  world,  and  there 
are  also  coal  mines.  Hence  great  num- 
bers of  foreigners  (the  much-talked-of 
Uitlanders)  have  rushed  into  the  country. 
Many  of  the  foreigners  (who  are  chiefly 
English)  have  taken  up  their  abode  per- 
manently in  the  land  ;  but  the  greater 
part  are  mere  birds  of  passage,  attracted 
by  the  gold,  and  meaning  to  make  their 
pile  and  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  that 
is  accomplished. 

Now  this  is  always  an  awkward  ele- 
ment to  deal  with,  and  one  which  must 
give  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 


constant  anxiety.  They  cannot,  and 
they  ought  not,  to  consent  to  put  the 
future  of  their  land  at  the  mercy  of  a 
horde  of  rapacious  foreigners.  They 
ought  to  give  men,  who  show  that  they 
are  really  desirous  to  become  citizens, 
with  the  intention  of  being  loyal  and 
law-abiding,  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. But  how  and  when  is  this  to  be 
done  is  a  matter  for  them,  and  for  them 
alone.  We  may  advise,  we  may  suggest, 
we  have  no  right  to  compel.  All  coun- 
tries differ  in  this  alien  matter.  With  us 
an  alien  can  obtain  the  right  to  vote  by 
being  naturalized.  He  must  have  lived 
five  years  in  the  country,  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  pay  £6,  satisfy  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  can  reject  without 
giving  a  reason,  and  then  may  be  unable 
to  get  on  the  register  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  or  to  vote  for  six  months  more — 
that  is  six  and  one  half  years  in  all.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  nearly  as  long. 
President  Rruger  has  offered  seven  years 
in  the  Transvaal. 

But,  say  Sir  Alfred  Miltier  and  his 
friends,  that  is  no  use;  we  want  to  get  a 
great  number  on  the  registers  at  once; 
and  there  is  talk  of  the  next  President 
being  a  foreigner.  That  is  unreasonable 
and  unfair.  Oh,  says  the  Daily  News. 
but  the  franchise  is  only  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  abolishing  of  grievances.  Now  it 
is  time  that  the  truth  were  told  about 
these  grievances.  What  are  they  ?  To 
hear  some  men  talk,  you  would  imagine 
they  were  personal  torture  at  the  least. 
We  should  know  them  all.  The  worst 
of  them  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the 
injustices  inflicted  by  the  Tories  upon 
Ireland  only  ten  years  ago.  Just  as  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  shriek  out 
forever  because  the  Transvaal  authorities 
are  more  prudent  than  they  think  proper 
are  the  men  who  fifteen  years  ago  de- 
nied the  franchise  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
so  the  great  majority  of  those  who  de- 
nounce the  prohibition  of  public  meetings 
in  the  Transvaal  applauded  their  prohi- 
bition in  Ireland  less  than  ten  years  ogo. 

The  grievances  have  been  stated  thus: 
(1)  The  compulsory  learning  of  Dutch  in 
the  National  schools;  but  the  learning  of 
English  is  compulsory  in  Welsh,  Scotch 
and  Irish  national  schools,  and  Celtic  and 
Gaelic  are  strictly  forbidden.  (2)  The 
defective  police  and  sanitary  regulations; 
our  own  have  many  imperfections.  (3) 
The  monopolies  and  various  taxes  on 
necessaries;  there  is  something  of  a  land 
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monopoly  in  our  own  country,  and  we 
are  far  from  a  free  breakfast  table,  and 
tax  salt  and  sugar  in  India! 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  widest 
freedom  for  those  who  speak  and  write, 
who  have  long  fought  for  universal  suf- 
frage not  confined  by  creed,  color,  or  sex, 
are  most  earnest  in  urging  upon  President 
Kruger  and  Boers  that  the  wisest  policy 
is  the  most  generous  one.  But  it  is  too 
clear  that  franchise,  grievances,  and  all 
the  rest  are  with  too  many  of  the  war- 
thirsty  sections  of  our  countrymen,  mere 
pretexts.  It  is  gold  they  want;  land 
they  want ;  the  Transvaal  they  want. 
The  iniquity  of  war  is  never  mentioned; 
its  unwisdom  is  sneered  at.  Two  of  the 
present  men  in  authority  have  taken 
steps  which  have  gone  far  to  make  peace 
impossible.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  people  has  remained  silent. 
The  wild  outcry  for  war  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  few,  for  the  most  part  inter- 
ested people.  Parliament  will  soon  be 
dissolved,  and  then  the  greatest  danger 
begins.  If  only  the  people,  who  have  all 
to  lose  by  war,  who  abhor  injustice  even 
to  the  unjust,  who  hold  our  country's 
honor  higher  than  its  land  or  gold,  will 
speak  out  and  let  our  rulers  know  that  it 
is  at  their  peril  that  they  embark  upon  a 
war  which,  whatever  its  issue,  would 
make  our  country's  name  live  in  history's 
curse,  we  shall  be  spared  this  national 
sin  and  shame. — One  and  All,  London. 


THOUGHT  AND  MEMORY  WORK. 


BY  J.  P.  M  CASKEY. 


[Conclusion  of  paper  before  the  High  School  Section  at 

Gettysburg.} 

A  SECOND  good  thing,  and  much  of 
it  the  picture  in  another  form,  is  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  the  thought  in 
words,  phrases,  sentences,  stanzas,  poems, 
paragraphs,  and  the  masterpieces  of  prose 
composition — in  a  word  the  profitable 
study  of  literature.  This  also  I  have 
tried  to  put  into  the  "object  lesson"  form 
for  any  who  may  be  interested,  in  the 
pamphlet  issued  last  fall,  which  contains 
in  full  the  poetry  and  prose  selections 
committed  to  memory  by  the  school  as  a 
part  of  our  work  in  English  during  the 
preceding  year,  which  may  be  had  with- 
out cost  at  the  platform,  and  which  some 
of  those  present  may  have  seen  elsewhere, 
as  several  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been 
distributed. 


"In  one  of  my  early  interviews  with 
Robert  Hall,"  says  his  biographer,  "I 
used  the  term  *  felicity'  three  or  four 
times  in  rather  quick  succession.  He 
asked  me,  "Why  do  you  say  felicity? 
Happiness  is  a  better  word,  more  musi- 
cal, and  genuine  English,  coming  from 
the  Saxon,'  ' Not  more  musical,'  said  I. 
'Yes,  more  musical,  and  so  are  all  words 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  generally.  Lis- 
ten, sir :  My  heart  is  smitten  and  withered 
like  grass.  There  is  plaintive  music. 
Listen  again,  sir :  Under  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.  There  is  cheer- 
ful music'  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  but  rejoice  is 
French.'  'True,  but  all  the  rest  is 
Saxon  ;  and  rejoice  is  almost  out  of  time 
with  the  other  words.  Listen  again  : 
Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
falling.  I  could  think  of  the  word  tear 
till  I  wept.'" 

"  I  could  think  of  the  word  tear  till  I 
wept."  It  is  many  years  since  I  read 
this  paragraph  for  the  first  time,  but  this 
word  tear  fixed  it  for  me  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  forgetting.  Do  we  teach  words  ? 
do  we  study  them  ?  do  we  know  them  ? 
We  are  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  with 
our  pupils,  but  too  often  neither  we  nor 
they  know  aught  of  the  priceless  value 
of  the  gems  we  toss  so  carelessly  from  one 
to  another.  We  should  have,  and,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  we  should  cause  them  to 
have  and  to  be  interested  in  such  de- 
lightful knowledge.  Any  lesson  may  be 
rich  in  its  word  study  if  we  choose  to 
make  it  so,  but  especially  the  spelling 
lesson. 

For  a  pupil  or  teacher  to  think  that  he 
knows  words  when  he  can  pronounce 
them  at  sight  or  spell  them,  is  very  ab- 
surd. We  must  tear  them  to  pieces,  see 
how  they  are  made,  what  their  parts 
mean — and  do  this  every  day.  This  is  a 
stimulus  of  the  best  kind  to  learning  that 
has  education  in  it,  that  does  not  end 
with  the  school  life,  that  familiarizes  the 
mind  with  a  thought  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  namely,  that  words  have  life 
in  them  and  history  behind  them  and  are 
full  of  significance  and  interest  of  which 
the  average  individual  in  the  school-room 
and  out  of  it  little  dreams. 

Beyond  that  we  want  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  and  stanzas,  and  poems,  and 
complete  articles  in  prose;  and  we  want 
these  to  be  our  very  own,  apart  from  the 
book  and  the  memory.  And  the  work  of 
a  school  that  does  not  put  into  the  mem- 
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ory  of  the  pupil  good  thoughts  in  the  best 
form  which  our  literature  affords—and 
this  in  great  variety  and  large  measure — 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  from  the  class- 
room and  from  the  school  as  treasure  for 
a  life-time — is  surely  most  defective.  We 
must  preach  this  high  gospel  of  educa- 
tion, and  illustrate  the  text  by  what  we 
ourselves  do  in  the  schoolroom.  If 
teachers  in  general  could  be  induced  to 
do  this  fine  memory  work  they  would 
soon  come  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  as 
the  best  thing  in  their  school  work,  and 
perhaps  the  best  thing  in  their  lives. 

A  recent  writer  in  speaking  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  the  influence 
he  has  exerted  upon  the  school,  puts  it 
very  forcibly,  when  he  says:  *'Tens  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
can  expand  their  hearts  and  minds  with 
science  and  history  and  literature,  who 
but  for  President  Eliot  would  have  been 
doomed  to  the  monotonous  tread- mill  of 
formal  studies,  dry  husks  of  superfluous 
arithmetic,  thrice- threshed  straw  of  unes 
sential  grammar,  and  the  innutritions 
shells  of  unrememberable  details  in  geo- 
graphy. They  will  get,  are  getting,  some 
brief  glimpse  of  the  wondrous  loveliness 
of  nature  and  her  laws,  some  slight  touch 
of  inspiration  from  the  words  and  deeds 
of  the  world's  wisest  and  bravest  men  to 
carry  with  them  as  a  heritage  to  brighten 
their  future  humble  homes  and  gladden 
all  their  after  lives.  It  is  this  which 
President  Eliot  speaks  of  as  '  that  finest 
luxury,  to  do  so  some  perpetual  good  in 
the  world.  * ' '  And  I  quote  this  paragraph 
almost  wholly  for  its  closing  words — 
"  that  finest  luxury,  to  do  some  perpetual 
good  in  the  world.' '  Well  might  these 
noble  words  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of 
gold  in  every  school-room  and  hall  of 
learning  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  now  and  then  to  walk 
with  an  angel  here,  quietly  as  with  a 
friend — indeed,  I  think  I  have  walked 
thus  at  times,  but  hardly  knew  it  then, 
friends  some  of  them  who  walk  with 
angels  now.  I  mean  one  of  those  wise- 
eyed,  deep-souled  immortals  who  have 
been  loving  students  of  God's  law  in  the 
natural  no  less  than  in  the  spiritual 
world  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years.  I  would  like  to  hear  such  an  one 
talk  of  the  bloom  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
of  a  crab-apple  tree  in  blossom,  or  a  Sus- 
quehanna peach-tree  in  fruit ;  of  the  lusty 
life  of  the  balsam  poplar,  or  the  tent-like 
sweep  of  our  great  American  elm;  of  the 


wonder  of  the  La  France  rose  with  its 
close-folded  petals;  of  the  odor  of  migno- 
nette or  of  sweet  violets  ;  of  the  flashing 
diamond,  the  ruby,  the  live  fire-opal ;  of 
the  sunset  glory  and  the  sunrise;  of  color 
and  form,  and  force  and  energy;  of  the 
myriad  life  of  the  world  in  its  flora  and 
fauna,  its  meaning  and  its  mystery;  of 
depths  and  heights  equally  profound, 
and  deeper  each  than  star-plummet  has 
ever  sounded;  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
man;  of  the  enigma  of  evil ;  and  of  the 
eternal  youth  of  goodness.  I  would  like 
to  walk  with  such  an  one  and  hear  him 
talk  as  with  the  voice  of  a  friend — one  to 
whom  the  history  of  ages  is  personal  ex- 
perience, to  whom  many  of  the  hidden 
things  of  science  are  as  an  open  book,  to 
whose  feet  the  fair  banks  of  the  River  of 
Life  and  the  shores  of  that  Sea  of  which 
the  Revelations  tell,  are  all  familiar 
ground. 

But  not  yet  to  you  or  me,  consciously 
at  least,  comes  that  high  privilege.  We 
have,  instead,  the  inspired  sons  of  genius 
in  poetry  and  the  arts,  men  who  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams,  with  whom 
we  may  walk  in  glad  and  blessed  com- 
panionship if  we  will ;  a  soul  here  and 
there  who  sings  his  thought  in  sounding 
lines,  and  others  who  write  without  the 
rhythmic  beat,  sages  and  singers  no  less 
inspired.  Shall  we  know  them  as  com- 
rades on  the  march,  and  friends  at  home, 
or  shall  we  go  through  life  not  knowing 
that  they  ever  lived,  or  thought,  or  sang, 
or  taught — blind  to  the  beauty  they 
would  reveal,  and  deaf  to  the  music  they 
would  make  us  hear  ?  Not  only  for  our- 
selves do  I  ask  this  but  also  for  our  pupils, 
for  we  are  told  in  the  Book,  and  we  may 
know  it  in  the  life,  that. to  himself  alone 
no  man  lives  or  dies. 

In  committing  to  memory  the  best 
they  have  left  us,  what  are  we  thinking  ? 
It  is  their  thought.  What  are  we  learn- 
ing? Their  very  words.  Is  this  to  be 
in  royal  company  ?  Aye,  better  they 
than  kings.  I  think  of  a  picture  by  Paed, 
44  Shakespeare  and  his  Friends."  Four- 
teen men  at  their  ease  are  shown  here. 
When  in  all  the  ages  of  man  upon  the 
earth  could  fourteen  kings  with  metal 
crowns  be  brought  together  to  match 
these  men  ?  What  fine  soul  that  has  had 
wise  training  would  not  rather  sit  down 
with  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth,  Long- 
fellow or  Lowell,  Ruskin  or  Shakespeare, 
than  with  the  average  man  or  woman  who 
knows  only  the  present  grievance  or  the 
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dollar  gain,  the  selfish  interest  or  the 
idle  gossip  of  the  place  and  hour  ?  Fill 
the  memory  with  good,  and  we  are  edu- 
cating toward  the  possibility  of  such 
higher  companionship;  we  are  educating 
the  growing  boy  and  girl  to  feel  the  force 
and  beauty  of  lines  like  these  : 

"  Long  I  followed  happy  guides, 
I  could  never  reach  their  sides, 
.  .  .  No  speed  of  mine  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails, 
On  and  away  their  hasting  feet 
Make  the  morning  proud  and  sweet ; 
Flowers  thev  strew — I  catch  the  scent ; 
Or  tone  of  silver  instrument 
Leaves  on  the  wind  melodious  trace; 
Yet  I  could  never  see  their  face." 

It  is  a  very  shallow  soul  that  can  repeat 
these  fine  things  again  and  again,  and 
yet  again,  and  get  nothing  of  suggestion 
or  enjoyment,  nor  any  gain  in  taste  or 
style  or  vocabulary.  Physically  we  eat 
and  live  from  day  to  day.  It  is  in  accord 
with  the  law  of  our  being,  and  food  within 
our  means  or  within  our  reach.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  vast  millions  of  human  be- 
ings who  have  little  choice  as  to  what 
they  shall  eat  or  drink,  but  are  pinched 
and  starved  through  all  their  lives ;  and 
we  are  told  of  a  people  in  the  valley  of 
the  Orinoco  who  eat  the  very  clay  as  a 
part  of  their  daily  food.  It  is  a  pitiful 
story.  Intellectually  and  spiritually 
many  men  do  as  badly  and  even  worse 
than  this  in  their  frightful  poverty. 
How  is  it  with  us  ?  How  is  it  with  our 
pupils?  The  old  prophet,  we  are  told, 
ate  of  the  food  the  angel  gave,  and 
"went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty 
days."  Cost  what  it  may,  let  us  find  it 
— and  share  it  with  others — if  we  can, 
this  angels'  food.  It  is  Lowell,  I  think 
who  says,  "  Literature  introduces  us  to 
the  company  of  saint  and  sage.  It  en- 
ables us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes, 
hear  with  the  finest  ears,  and  listen  to 
the  sweetest  voices  of  all  times." 

Does  the  pupil  see  all  the  meaning  or 
beauty  or  grandeur  in  the  lines,  the  para- 
graph, or  poem?  Do  you?  Does  any- 
body, if  it  be  the  work  of  a  master,  or  of 
the  deep  things  of  the  spirit  ?  Dr.  Higbee 
once  told  me  an  incident  related  to  him 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Nevin.  A  thought- 
ful man  asked  Dr.  Nevin  in  his  old  age 
what  he  regarded  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
well- known  verse,  one  of  the  dark  sayings 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  reply  was  memor- 
able, and  much  as  follows:  "I  think  I 
know ;  but  I  have  been  thirty  years 
growing  into  that  knowledge.     I  cannot 


tell  you  or  any  one  so  that  you  will  see 
and  understand  in  a  moment  what  it  has 
taken  me  so  many  years  to  learn ,  for  no 
words  of  mine  can  make  you  feel  it  as  I 
do  in  its  depth  and  fullness  of  meaning. 
Ponder  it,  ponder  it,  long  and  seriously 
and  prayerfully,  and  light  will  come  more 
and  more." 

Here  is  the  secret  of  advance  upon 
every  grade  of  attainment.  As  we  pon- 
der it  seriously  we  see  more  and  more 
meaning  in  what  has  long  been  familiar 
as  household  words  or  thrice- told  tales. 
Growth  is  from  within.  "  First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear."  But  all  this  implies  seed-sow- 
ing and  care- taking  under  more  or  less 
favorable  conditions.  And  we  are  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
pupils  ?  Is  it  the  best  seed  that  can  be  had 
for  that  sowing  ?  and  are  we  sowing  it  with 
such  generous  hand  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 
years  to  come  and  in  the  great  Beyond  ? 


TRUE  TEACHING  SPIRIT. 


BY  M.  P.  GROSSMAN. 


N 


OT  every  scholar  is  necessarily  a 
teacher,  but  every  teacher  must  be 
a  scholar.  By  the  latter  I  mean  that  he 
must  possess  the  scientific  spirit — that 
spirit  which  is  concerned  not  alone  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  vast  number  of  facts, 
but  also,  and  mainly,  in  the  intelligent 
use  of  those  which  are  at  hand.  He 
must,  on  his  own  account,  aspire  to 
knowledge  such  as  will  expand  his  own 
personality  and  widen  the  horizon  of  his 
interests,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
personate,  to  his  pupils,  if  only  in  a 
modest  way,  the  incorruptible  dignity 
and  the  salutary  influences  of  true  sci- 
ence. If  the  teacher's  interest  be  con- 
fined to  the  four  walls  of  his  schoolroom, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  narrow  and 
self-complacent,  petty  and  nagging.  He 
must  be  conversant  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  his  age,  so  that  he  may  keep 
steadily  before  him  the  great  aim  of  all 
educational  effort;  viz.,  to  fit  the  chil- 
dren to  carry  the  banner  of  civilization  to 
still  loftier  heights. 

The  true  teacher  will  cherish  high 
motives,  so  that  he  may  awaken  high 
motives  in  the  young.  Too  much  is  our 
present  life  given  to  emulation.  It  is 
not  excellence  we  strive  after,  but  the 
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ability  to  excel,  to  outstrip  others.  Our 
age  is  one  of  merciless  competition  ;  and 
our  ordinary  school  practice,  by  a  seduc- 
tive system  of  marks,  reports  and  prizes, 
arouses  and  stimulates  this  unhappy  ten- 
dency in  our  young  children.  Here  is 
the  teacher's  opportunity.  If  his  motives 
be  high;  if  he  be  not  swayed  by  sordid 
considerations,  petty  jealousies  and  emu- 
lative ambitions;  if  he  have  the  unselfish 
heart;  then  will  he  inspire  his  pupils 
with  the  force  of  his  noble  example.  In 
the  school- room  the  teacher  must  be 
cheerful  and  sympathetic;  he  must  pos- 
sess a  readiness  to  appreciate  the  pupil's 
side  of  the  problem  and  to  forget  his 
own;  he  must  be  interested  in  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  child;  and  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  parents  must  be  tactful. 
Furthermore,  the  conscientious  teacher 
will  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  school  and  home. 
He  will,  everywhere  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, stand  up  publicly  for  the 
cause  of  a  rational  education.  In  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  school  problem 
is  particularly  perplexing,  he  will  be  a 
true  missionary.  In  the  city,  he  will  be 
interested  in  the  cleanliess  and  decency 
of  streets,  cars,  etc.;  he  will  propagate 
the  idea  of  public  playgrounds;  he  will 
be  an  ardent  auxiliary  to  the  social  re- 
former in  the  cause  of  uplifting  the  con- 
ditions of  the  poor.  In  brief,  he  will 
participate  in  all  endeavors  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community.  —  The 
Forum. 


ONE  THING  TO  TEACH. 


BY  ROBERT  MARTIN. 


A  GREAT  many  different  subjects  have 
been  recommended  to  teachers  to  be 
taught  in  the  school  room,  as  a  help  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  Without  going 
into  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  different  subjects 
recommended,  I  want  to  give  a  few 
thoughts  of  my  own  on  a  subject  which  I 
think  is  too  much  neglected  by  teachers 
as  a  class.  The  subject  I  wish  to  speak 
about  is,  teaching  pupils  to  control  their 
tempers.  You  may  say,  we  are  not  here 
for  that  purpose,  or  what  good  would  that 
do  them  ?  Well,  just  look  around  you 
in  the  world,  and  see  how  many  grown-up 
people  fail  to  hold  their  temper,  and  what 
bitter  things  they  say,  and  how  many 


heart-aches  their  sharp  words  cause,  all 
because  they  lose  control  of  their  tempers 
too  easily. 

The  time  when  these  people  should 
have  begun  to  control  themselves  was 
when  they  were  children,  and  their  teach- 
ers should  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  helping  them  to  self-contiol.  You 
might  say,  let  the  parents  have  that  part 
of  their  training.  No,  in  anything  which 
benefits  children,  you  should  do  your 
part.  The  wide-awake  teacher  will  find 
various  opportunities  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  his  pupils  on  this  subject,  and  when 
occasion  requires,  he  should  talk  to  them 
privately.  What  you  should  say  I  leave 
to  yourself. 

I  will  make  the  claim  here  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  hard  feeling  existing  be- 
tween persons  who  are  unfriendly  towards 
each  other,  is  caused  by  some  sharp  word 
or  words  spoken  when  out  of  humor.  I 
claim  further,  that  a  lack  of  control  of 
temper  causes  nearly  as  much  suffering 
and  misery  as  the  use  of  alcohol. 

We  see  the  effects  everywhere,  among 
teachers,  in  the  home,  and  even  the 
church.  How  very  important  it  is  that 
we  teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  self-con- 
trol which  will  enable  them  to  live  in 
entire  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
— Educational  News. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  FACE. 


THE  sweetest  light  that  can  beam  upon 
the  human  face  is  the  unconscious 
light.  The  most  radiant  countenance 
knows  not  that  it  is  radiant;  for  self-con- 
sciousness darkens,  like  a  mist,  the 
brightness  of  the  face  of  man. 

It  is  with  the  sweet  radiance  of  the 
face  as  with  a  true  and  simple  smile.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  manufacture  either 
artificially.  Few  signs  reveal  man's  inner 
nature  so  surely  as  his  smile.  It  is  easy 
to  detect  whether  a  smile  is  genuine  or 
forced ;  the  product  of  mere  manner  or 
the  over- rippling  of  the  moved  heart;  the 
sickly  smile  of  self  consciousness  or  the 
wholesome  smile  of  a  pure  and  unselfish 
joy.  You  may  readily  imitate  a  laugh, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  imitate  a  smile.  A 
true  smile  is  natural  and  unconscious.  It 
is  the  irradiation  through  the  face  of  the 
inner  light  illumining  the  heart.  Let  a 
man  make  an  effort  to  smile,  and  he  may 
produce  a  grimace,  a  grotesque  contortion 
of  the  face;  but  the  mere  fact  of  effort 
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extinguishes  the  very  nature  of  a  smile. 
The  more  artificial  the  effort,  the  less  win- 
ning the  smile. 

So  is  it  with  the  quiet,  restful  glory  of 
the  countenance.  You  cannot  assume  it. 
It  will  not  shine  at  your  bidding.  It  is  a 
mirror  of  the  heart,  not  a  veneer  on  the 
surface.  And  how  some  faces  do  shine  ! 
Not  with  the  dull,  vaporous  shimmering 
of  placid,  amiable  contentment,  but  with 
the  deep  glow  of  sensitive  happiness,  of 
secret,  unuttered  and  unutterable  joy ; 
faces  not  always  beauteous  in  outline  or 
chiseled  in  form,  but  tremulous  with  light 
— radiant,  unconscious,  benignant  light ! 

Men's  faces  are  like  dials,  telling  the 
time  which  the  heart  keeps.  Some  are 
wrinkled  with  care,  others  clouded  with 
dissatisfaction  ;  some  vacant  and  expres- 
sionless, others  instinct  with  purpose  and 
eloquent  with  resolve  ;  some  pale  and  fur- 
rowed with  pain,  others  emblazoned  with 
tokens  of  indulgence  ;  some  mellowed 
with  sorrow,  others  radiant  with  hope ; 
some  writhing  in  conflict,  others  peaceful 
through  victory ;  some  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  others  of  heaven,  heavenly.  A 
face  in  repose  (not  a  face  on  show)  is  the 
product  of  the  life ;  it  is  penciled  in  the 
studio  of  time  and  colored  with  the 
shadows  and  sunshine  of  experience. — 
John  W.  Diggley. 


TWO  WAYS  WITH  CHILDREN. 


I  KNEW  two  mothers,  neighbors,  for 
whom  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
to  choose  a  day  even  in  August  for  wash- 
ing— one  of  them  a  tubful  of  white  cur- 
tains, the  other  some  white  bedspreads. 
They  conferred  together  about  it  the  even- 
ing before,  and  decided,  most  sensibly,  to 
use  one  of  the  many  good  soaps  on  the  mar- 
ket for  washing  in  cold  water,  to  make  a 
splendid  suds  in  their  bath-tubs,  and  let 
the  curtains  and  spreads  practically  wash 
themselves  by  much  soaking  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  water.  I  always  felt  it 
to  be  such  a  pity  that  they  had  not  also 
consulted  about  the  further  arrangements. 
One  mother  boxed  her  little  daughter's 
ears  twice,  slapped  her  hands  three 
times,  and  finally  tied  her,  sobbing,  into 
a  chair,  there  to  remain  until  the  washing 
was  over.  Why?  Because  the  child, 
being  only  seven,  found  the  temptation 
to  pluhge  her  small  hands  into  that 
lovely  suds  simply  irresistible;  the 
splashing  it  all  over  her  small  body  was 


an  accident,  not  an  intentional  naughti- 
ness. 

At  nightfall  the  mothers  met  on  their 
piazza  and  had  another  conference.  The 
washing  in  both  cases  had  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

"Only,"  said  one  mother,"  what  did 
you  do  with  Frances  while  your  spreads 
were  soaking  ?  I  could  not  keep  my 
Mamie  away  from  the  bath-tub;  she 
seemed  simply  possessed  to  get  her  hands 
in  the  water.  Once  she  wet  herself  from 
head  to  foot,  bending  over  too  far,  you 
know.  I  finally  tied  her  into  a  chair  and 
kept  her  there." 

4  *  Why,  Frances, ' '  said  the  other 
mother,  "  was  a  real  help  to  me.  She  is 
so  fond  of  playing  in  water  that  I 
thought  this  quite  an  opportunity.  I 
took  off  every  article  of  dress  and  put  on 
a  low-necked,  short-sleeved,  cotton  slip 
that  must  go  in  the  next  wash,  and  told 
her  that  she  might  make  just  as  big  a 
suds  for  me  as  she  wanted  to  in  the  bath- 
tub, and  you  never  saw  a  happier  child. 
She  was  as  wet  as  a  duck,  of  course,  but 
it  did  no  harm  on  such  a  day  as  this.  In 
fact,  I  think  she  was  the  better  for  it;  she 
hasn't  complained  of  the  heat,  nor  been 
cross  at  all  to-day.  I  always  watch  for 
legitimate  occasions  to  let  her  play  in 
water."  Happy  Frances  \—Mrs.  Alden. 
in  Trained  Motherhood. 


CIGARETTES  AND  CRIME  * 


BY  GEORGE  TORRENCE. 


I  HAD  not  been  general  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  a 
great  while  until  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  almost  universal  use  of 
cigarettes  by  the  younger  boys — the  boys 
under  fifteen  years  of  age — sent  to  that 
institution.  In  fact,  so  general  did  their 
use  seem  that  it  might,  speaking  from 
the  records,  be  termed  the  one  vicious 
habit  in  which  they  all  indulged.  In 
calling  it  a  "vicious  habit"  I  do  not 
think  any  reasonable  person  will  question 
that  the  expression  is  a  proper  one  when 
applied  to  the  use  of  cigarettes  by  boys  of 
that  age. 

Very  naturally,  with  a  desire  to  apply 
to  the  boy  that  treatment  which  would 
most  likely  make  of  him  an  honest  and 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion by  Geo.  Torrence,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 
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honorable  citizen,  the  query  suggested 
itself :  Is  the  cigarette  habit  solely  the 
result  of  bad  companionship,  or  does  it 
materially  enter  into  the  cause  which 
brings  the  boy  into  bad  company  and 
makes  him  a  criminal?  Whatever  the 
answer  to  this  question  may  be,  judged 
from  our  records,  and  my  personal  obser- 
vation and  study  of  this  class  of  boys,  I 
am  sure  cigarettes  are  destroying  and 
making  criminals  of  more  of  them  than 
the  saloons. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  month  we  had 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen.  Of 
sixty-three  of  this  number  with  the 
average  age  of  twelve,  fifty-eight  were 
cigarette  smokers ;  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three  of  them  with  the  average  age 
of  fourteen,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  were  cigarette  smokers.  This  dem- 
onstrates that  ninety- two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  were  in  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing cigarettes  at  the  time  they  committed 
the  crimes  for  which  they  were  sent  to 
the  reformatory  ;  but  even  more  astonish- 
ing is  the  fact  that  eighty-five  per  cent, 
had  become  so  addicted  to  their  use  as  to 
be  classed  at  the  time  as  "cigarette 
fiends/ ' 

My  reason  for  selecting  but  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy- eight,  of  the  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  boys  under  my  control, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  test  for 
this  address,  was  that  this  was  the  num- 
ber we  had  of  fifteen  years  or  under,  and 
afforded  reliable  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  habit  among  these  mere 
children,  already  youthful  criminals.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  same  percentage 
would  appear  if  the  entire  number  had 
been  included. 

I  assert,  unhesitatingly  and  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
use  of  cigarettes  affects  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, weakens  the  will  power  and  des- 
troys the  ability  of  the  boy  to  resist 
temptation,  and,  because  of  this,  he  easily 
falls  a  victim  to  those  habits  which  not 
only  destroy  the  body,  mind  and  soul, 
but  irresistably  lead  him  into  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  his  state.  I  have  talked 
with  many  physicians  on  this  phase  of 
the  question,  some  of  them  of  wide  and 
deserved  reputation  in  their  profession, 
and  in  not  an  instance  was  it  denied  that 
the  physiological  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  by  the  young  boy  is  such  as  I 
have  stated.  In  this  connection  I  want 
to  add  that  one  physician,  whose  ability 


is  unquestioned,  said  to  me  that  the 
stimulating  effect  produced  by  cigarettes, 
followed  by  the  depression  which  inevit- 
ably results,  was  much  worse  than  that 
produced  by  intoxicating  liquors — that 
its  effect  on  the  system  was  more  like 
that  of  morphine  or  cocaine. 

With  the  remedy  my  subject  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  but  I  am  firmly  couvinced 
that  in  the  use  of  the  cigarette  the  youth 
of  this  country  are  facing  a  most  deadly 
peril.  Bad  companions,  dangerous 
though  they  be,  seldom  make  of  the 
small  boy  a  criminal  without  some  other 
operating  cause.  Except  in  the  cases  of 
those  born  with  a  propensity  for  crime, 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  youth  is  averse 
to  it.  He  will  not  commit  it  of  his  own 
free  will ;  but  once  taught  the  lesson  to 
lie  and  deceive ;  told  the  stories  of  the 
vices  of  those  older,  pictured  as  pleasures 
of  youth  ;  experienced  a  series  of  stimu- 
lations and  depressions,  weakening  his 
will  power,  he  is  a  willing  tool  of  the 
older  conspirator,  a  menace  to  society, 
and  is  already  entering  the  breakers 
which  will  soon  hurl  him  to  destruction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  boys  who 
smoke  cigarettes  will  become  criminals, 
nor  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  will 
do  so,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  nearly 
all  boys  who  become  criminals  smoke 
cigarettes.  I  would  warn  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  dire  results  which  will 
follow  their  use  by  the  child.  As 
certainly  as  night  succeeds  day,  .so 
certainly  will  cigarette  smoking  injure 
him  mentally  and  physically  ;  it  is  as  in- 
exorable a  physiological  law  as  that  pain 
must  follow  the  thrusting  of  your  hand 
into  a  bed  of  hot  coals. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


BY  J.    N.    PATRICK. 


A  FIRM,  corrective  discipline  is  the 
highest  and  most  valuable  instruc- 
tion. One  good  habit  is  worth  a  long  ton 
of  school  text- book  facts.  Mere  in- 
formation is  a  cheap  thing ;  it  can  be 
found  in  many  places.  It  is  as  much  a 
teacher's  duty  to  train  pupils  to  a  ready 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  regulations 
of  the  school,  as  it  is  to  teach  them 
arithmetic.  Very  little  arithmetic  answers 
all  the  requirements  of  the  masses. 
Habits  measure  the  value  of  a  life.  Habit 
I  is  self.     Let  us  not  forget  that  fact. 
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Without  order — without  the  quiet  that 
induces  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  protects  him  in  his  study — a  school 
is  an  idescribable  farce.  The  mere  ability 
to  make  a  high  per  cent,  in  an  examina- 
tion for  a  certificate  is  not  conclusive 
proof  that  one  can  teach  or  govern. 
High  per  cents  may  represent  memory 
only.  The  teacher  that  permits  the 
slightest  departure  from  proper  seat  and 
class  habits  may  be  confronted  with  a 
disgraceful  exhibition  at  any  time.  Why 
is  it  that  some  teachers  are  always  cor- 
recting pupils,  yet  the  pupils  show  little 
or  no  evidence  of  proper  training  ?  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  found  in  the 
teacher's  face  and  personal  manners. 
His  voice  does  not  speak,  his  face  does 
not  show  purpose,  his  bodily  movements 
are  timid  and  slovenly.  What  a  teacher 
is  in  one  phase  of  school  work  he  is  in 
some  degree  in  all  he  does— in  all  he  is. 

Without  proper  discipline  a  school  is  a 
disgraceful  and  destructive  farce.  A 
quiet  schoolroom  invites  study.  The 
mind  likes  quiet  and  likes  to  work. 
Failure  in  government  is  usually  due  to 
lack  of  presence — a  qualification  that  sup- 
erintendents and  the  push  cannot  supply. 
A  superintendent  may  help  a  teacher  to 
develop  and  enlarge  a  gift;  he  cannot 
create  the  gift.  He  cannot  give  presence 
to  the  passive,  purposeless  face,  sight  to 
the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf.  The  only 
way  to  keep  order  is  to  check  the  first 
signs  of  disorder.  Refer  to  the  very  first 
indication  of  disorder  in  a  voice  and  in  a 
manner  that  carry  meaning  to  the  pupil 
or  class.  Passive  speech  and  indifferent 
bodily  action  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
school  children.  The  emphasis  of  voice 
and  of  action  that  accompanies  purpose 
is  ever  present  in  the  work  of  the  success- 
ful teacher. — School  Education. 


HINTS  TO  PARENTS. 


MRS.  L.  D.  ELLIS. 


DO  not  take  your  child  to  school  the 
first  day  and  spend  an  hour  with  the 
principal,  telling  him  what  a  bright  boy 
you  have,  how  perfect  his  manners  have 
always  been,  and  how  you  hate  to  have 
him  enter  the  public  school,  where  he 
will  be  obliged  to  meet  common,  inferior 
children.  Three  score  and  ten  mothers 
have  already  told  him  the  same  story. 
Do  not  send  a  note  to  the  teacher  the 


second  day  commanding  that  his  seat  be 
changed  at  once,  and  stating  that  you 
object  to  his  sitting  with  that  unruly 
Smith  boy,  with  whom  he  has  never  been 
permitted  to  associate.  You  are  making 
yourself  unnecessary  trouble.  The 
mother  of  that  boy  has  written  that  she 
will  take  her  son  from  school  before  she 
will  allow  him  to  sit  with  that  sneaking, 
malicious  Brown  boy,  whose  mother 
doesn't  know  enough  to  see  through 
him. 

Do  not  call  upon  the  teacher  and  air 
your  views  on  discipline,  particularly  if 
they  are  of  the  non-coercive  sort.  If  she 
happens  to  have  an  unusually  hard  day 
with  the  incorrigibles,  and  you  enlarge 
upon  the  duty  of  patience,  sympathy 
with  the  child  nature  and  an  all-pervad- 
ing, never-ending  love,  she  may  tell  you 
some  unpleasant  truths. 

Do  not  shake  the  school  from  its 
foundations  because  your  son  has  received 
punishment,  and  don't  place  implicit 
confidence  in  his  own  account  of  the 
affair.  The  boy  who  could  not  tell  his 
father  a  lie  died  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

And,  finally,  when  your  boy  brings 
home  his  grades  and  you  find  that  he 
takes  rank  among  the  ordinary,  common- 
place, average  children  in  scholarship 
and  deportment,  do  not  think  that  the 
management  of  the  school  is  marked  by 
incapacity  and  injustice. — Normal  In- 
structor. 


KINDNESS. 


JEAN  E.  HANSEN. 


THE  first  of  the  C.  C.  evening  was 
spent  in  discussing  the  question,  "Is 
the  world  growing  better  ?" 

Under  Cousin  Jack's  direction  the  boys 
had  been  consulting  histories,  articles  on 
the  darker  ages,  etc.,  and  had  little  de- 
sire to  take  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, though  of  course  Rich  had  to  go 
through  with  it  for  the  sake  of  the  debate, 
and  made  out  quite  a  newspapery  account 
of  the  misery  of  to-day. 

But  all  the  boys  were  decidedly  glad  to 
live  in  an  age  of  hospitals,  asylums,  free 
schools,  etc.  So  there  was  an  enthusias- 
tic yes  for  the  answer. 

Then  came  some  papers  on  men  and 
women  who  had  helped  make  the  world 
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better.  John  Howard,  with  his  romantic  . 
history  and  noble  work  of  prison  reform- 
ing, was  the  boys'  favorite.  For  heie 
was  romance — Howard  was  captured  by 
a  French  privateer,  you  remember,  cast 
into  a  filthy  dungeon,  and  at  last  es- 
caped. And  there  was  his  chivalry  to 
arouse  the  boy's  admiration,  for  he  took 
as  his  life-work  the  helping  of  pris- 
oners. 

The  boys  were  aghast  at  the  thought 
of  the  old  dark  days  when  lunatics  were 
chained  and  caged;  lepers  banished  and 
uncared  for;  galley  slaves  made  to  work 
till  they  died  at  the  oars ;  criminals 
(some  400  years  ago)  given  over  to  the 
surgeons  to  be  vivisected,  and  the  world's 
prisons  were  ' '  sinks  of  iniquity. ' ' 

Mrs.  Fry,  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  Captain  Pillsbury,  of  Weathers- 
field,  Connecticut,  were  some  of  the  sub- 
jects taken  up  in  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem's 
tribe,' '  the  title  Cousin  Jack  suggested 
for  the  list  of  kind  examples. 

Next  came,  "  If  every  one  was  kind." 
And  the  boys  proved  that  the  world 
would  be  an  Eden  if  kindness  ruled  :  no 
family  quarrels,  no  feuds  between  neigh- 
bors, no  "labor"  troubles,  no  wars  be- 
tween nations. 

Then  came  the  story  telling :  Of 
David's  three  heroes  who  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  Philistines  to  bring  their  thirsty 
king  a  cup  of  water ;  the  widow  who 
gave  the  hungry  prophet  her  last  handful 
of  meal;  the  Mohammedan  who  lived  in 
a  city  built  on  a  wide  hot  plain,  and  who 
put  up  a  little  booth  by  the  roadside  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  and  went  there 
every  day  with  a  jar  of  water  for  fainting 
travelers  as  they  drew  near.  He  saved  a 
life  in  that  way.  And  of  course  the  boy's 
hero,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  gave  his 
cup  of  water  to  a  wounded  private,  was 
not  forgotten.  And  Sir  Philip  reminded 
Jack  of  a  soldier  in  the  civil  war,  who, 
wounded  in  the  mouth,  and  in  agony 
from  thirst,  would  not  touch  the  canteen 
for  fear  that  the  blood  from  his  torn  lips 
would  spoil  the  water  for  his  wounded 
comrades;  and  then  there  was  the 
French  soldier  who  begged  the  surgeon 
to  keep  his  ether  for  those  hurt  worse 
than  he. 

*  And  Rex  told  of  the  three  wounded 
soldiers  not  long  ago  at  El  Caney.  Two 
were  New  York  volunteers ;  the  third 
one  of  the  regular  army.  Lying  there 
suffering,  in  the  burning  sun,  suddenly 
the/'  regular"  saw  a  chance  to  get  the 


canteen  of  a  dead  Spanish  sharpshooter, 
three  hundred  yards  away.  He  crawled 
that  distance,  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
not  touching  it  himself,  brought  it  to  his 
wounded  comrades,  and  died  lifting  it  to 
their  lips.  "I'm  a  regular,"  he  said. 
"You  fellows  have  folks  at  home  wait- 
ing for  you."  And  don't  you  remember 
Captain  Philips'  "Don't  cheer,  boys, 
they're  dying?" 

But  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  is 
chivalry  or  kindness  shown.  In  school 
and  home  life,  everywhere,  indeed,  are 
the  chances  waiting  for  us. 

1.  Kind  thoughts  lead  to 

2.  Kind  words  and 

3.  Kind  deeds. 

"  If  I  only  had  kind  thoughts,  Nos.  1 
and  2  would  follow,"  said  Ray,  "  but 
I'll  work  at  the  last  two  till  the  first  is 
natural,  and  then  I  won't  have  to  think 
at  all!" 

"Kind  words  are  so  easy,  and  cost 
nothing,"  said  Jack.  And  he  told  the 
story  of  little  Johnny,  who  hurt  his  finger, 
and  was  crying  away  at  his  father's  side. 

The  father  was  writing.  "I'm  sorry, 
Johnny,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"Yes,  you  could.  You  might  have 
said,  'Oh!'  "  sobbed  Johnny. 

"There's  a  Johnny  in  tears  inside  of 
all  of  us  upon  occasions,"  says  William 
C.  Gennett,  in  telling  the  story. 

Kindness  to  animals  was  then  taken 
up,  and  the  boys'  pets  came  in  for  a 
share  of  attention.  Ray  had  read  that 
over  the  barn  door  of  one  of  the  great 
Wisconsin  dairymen  was  the  inscription, 
"  Treat  a  cow  as  if  she  were  a  lady." 

And  the  boys  learned  that  pets  were 
members  of  the  family,  and  should  be 
treated  with  respect,  for  they,  too,  had 
their  rights. 

Pleasant  smiles  and  tones,  cheery  greet- 
ings, sweet  tempers,  etc.,  were  put  on 
the  list  of  No.  3.  And  the  boys  promised 
to  put  in  their  Kindness  Savings  Bank  at 
at  least  one  kind  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  each  day  of  the  year.  And  they 
promised  to  put  in  20  a  day  if  they  could 
get  a  chance.  And  Jack  was  sure  they 
could.  But  they  were  not  to  tell  of  it — 
that  would  spoil  it. 

Kind  thoughts  promoted  the  Red 
Cross,  ambulances,  kindergartens,  city 
playgrounds  for  children,  soup  kitchens, 
floating  hospitals,  fresh-air  funds,  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.,  etc.  So  a  few  minutes  were 
spent  in  talking  about  these  helps. — 
Teacher's  World. 
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THE  REAL  HERO. 


THAT  Dreyfus  has  borne  himself  most 
creditably  in  the  face  of  all  the  in- 
justice and  inhumanity  heaped  upon  him 
cannot  be  questioned.  He  has  won  the 
lasting  admiration  of  mankind,  not  only 
for  his  patient  endurance  of  his  suffer- 
ings, but  equally  as  much  for  his  un- 
swerving loyalty  throughout  to  his 
country  and  the  army  in  which  he  for- 
merly served.  And  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  battling  for 
life,  liberty  and  all  that  he  holds  dearest 
in  this  world,  the  prisoner  has  only  been 
doing  what  any  other  mortal  would  have 
done.  The  horrible  character  of  his  in- 
carceration may  have  been  more  pathetic, 
the  sterling  integrity  of  his  manhood 
more  pronounced  and  the  final  outcome 
of  his  persecutions  more  dramatic;  but, 
after  all,  in  his  pleadings  for  justice  he 
has  only  been  human.  Strictly  speaking, 
Dreyfus  has  been  a  martyr,  not  a  hero. 
The  real  hero  is  Georges  Picquart,  a  man 
who  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything 
to  lose  by  his  exposure  of  the  error  in 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  of  1894 
— a  soldier  who  suffered  the  loss  of  pro- 
motion in  the  service,  slanders  upon  his 
honor,  dismissal  from  the  army,  and  until 
recently  even  stood  in  danger  of  sharing 
Dreyfus1  imprisonment  on  the  Isle  du 
Diable — and  all  that  justice  might  be 
meted  out  to  an  innocent  man. 

Three  years  ago  Georges  Picquart  en- 
joyed the  most  enviable  reputation  of  any 
soldier  in  the  French  army.  He  had 
already  earned,  and  when  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  for  active  service  in 
Algiers  and  Tonkin,  the  "Etoile  des 
Braves  " — the  star  for  bravery  coveted  by 
all  French  soldiers;  he  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  colonelcy,  the  youngest  of 
any  soldier  in  the  army,  and  when 
scarcely  forty  years  of  age  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Colonel  Sandherr  as 
Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the 
General  Staff.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
the  responsible  duties  of  this  last  office, 
which  among  other  things  has  charge  of 
the  spy  service,  that  Picquart  discovered 
the  secret  correspondence  between  Ester- 
hazy  and  a  certain  German  military 
attache  named  Schwarzkoppen.  Upon 
investigation  the  Chief  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Bureau  was  astounded  to  discover 
a  striking  similarity  between  the  chlrog- 
raphy  of  Esterhazy  and  that  of  the  author 
of    the    famous    bordereau^    upon     the 


evidence  of  which  Dreyfus  had  been 
convicted  in  the  court-martial  of  1894. 
The  discovery  was  at  once  communicated 
th  Colonel  Picquart' s  superiors,  Generals 
Boisdeffre  and  Gocse.  Both  counseled 
silence.  "But,"  protested  Picquart,  "if 
Dreyfus  should  be  innocent!"  "What 
difference  does  that  make  to  you,"  re- 
joined Gonse,  "whether  the  Jew  is  on 
the  Isle  du  Diable  or  not?  You  are  not 
there.' '  The  Colonel  was  then  dismissed 
with  the  significant  hint,  "If  you  don't 
say  anything  about  it,  nobody  else  will 
know  anything. "  But  this  failed  to 
satisfy  Picquart.  •  In  fact,  so  persistent 
was  he  in  his  determination  to  have  jus- 
tice done  Dreyfus,  that  his  superior 
officers,  finally  becoming  alarmed,  had 
him  sent  to  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
frontiers.  Here  he  was  continually  pro- 
vided with  an  insufficient  guard,  and 
bribes  offered  the  enemy  to  have  his  life 
disposed  of.  But  all  to  no  avail.  The 
strong  arm  of  Providence  seemed  to  be 
shielding  him.  In  the  meanwhile  Com- 
mander Henry,  who  had  been  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau,  and 
Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam  were  busy  at 
home  forging  documents  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  Dreyfus  and  besmirch  the  integ- 
rity of  Picquart.  But  the  storm  which 
has  since  broken  loose  at  Rennes  was 
then  already  gathering.  The  public  dis- 
covery of  Esterhazy's  gnilt,  Zola's  thun- 
derbolt in  the  Aurore,  "J* accuse,"  and 
the  latter' s  trial,  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  outcome  at  first  was  un- 
favorable to  Dreyfus.  Picquart  was  sub- 
sequently imprisoned,  charged  with  for- 
gery and  the  communication  to  his 
attorney  of  information  drawn  from  the 
Esterhazy  memorandum.  He  was  con-, 
victed  and  sentenced  to  dismissal  from 
the  army.  Subsequently  he  was  ar- 
raigned on  a  new  count  and  allowed  to 
languish  in  prison  for  nearly  six  months 
awaiting  trial.  It  was  while  thus  con- 
fined and  after  the  confession  and  suicide 
of  Henry,  that  Picquart,  having  asked 
permission  to  say  a  word  in  court,  gave 
the  following  dramatic  warning  to  the 
world:  "This  is  probably  the  last  time  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  public. 
I  am  now  to  be  incarcerated  ai  Cherce- 
Midi.  If  I  shall  subsequently  be  found 
dead,  and  if  there  shall  be  discovered  in 
my  cell  the  rope  of  Leinercier-Picard,  or 
the  razor  of  Henry,  I  shall  have  been 
assassinated,  for  I  am  not  the  kind  of 
a  man  who  commits  suicide."     On    a 
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former  occasion,  when  in  danger  of  losing 
his  life,  his  words  were:  "If  I  should 
die,  know  that  I  have  told  but  the  truth 
— and  don't  forget  the  unhappy,  innocent 
man  who  is  going  to  pieces  far  from 
here." 

The  subsequent  finding  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  that  the  bordereau  was  the 
work  of  Esterhazy  and  not  of  Dreyfus, 
the  release  of  Picquart  and  the  final  re- 
turn of  Dreyfus  to  France  for  a  new  trial, 
are  now  familiar  to  all.  The  former 
prisoner  of  the  Isle  du  Diable  may  be 


acquitted  and  even  forgiven  the  annoy- 
ance he  has  caused  France,  but  Picquart 
will  go  through  life  a  marked  man.  The 
one  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble  is  known  to  all,  and  the  former 
Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  can 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  escapes 
the  fate  of  our  own  Lincoln.  Picquart 
may  be  assassinated,  but  the  example  of 
this  Roosevelt  of  France  will  continue  to 
live,  a  standing  witness  to  the  heroism  of 
true  manhood  in  these  times  of  trial  in 
France. — Reformed  Church  Messenger. 
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AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


IN  1885,  the  Legislature  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  days  to  be  known  as  Arbor  Days  and  to 
be  observed  in  Pennsylvania  by  "the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  public 
school  grounds  and  along  public  highways 
throughout  the  State.  Since  that  time  one 
or  more  Arbor  Days  have  been  observed 
annually  in  the  schools.  Countless  trees 
have  been  planted ;  the  home,  the  school, 
the  street,  the  park,  and  the  farm  have  been 
beautified ;  helpful  information  concerning 
the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  forests  has  been  disseminated; 
the  value  '  /f  trees  for  fruit,  shade  and 
beauty,  their  use  in  the  arts  and  their  bear- 
ing upon  rainfall  have  been  discussed;  im- 
portant forestry  legislation  has  been  se- 
cured ;  and  a  new  interest  has  sprung  up 
among  the  people  in  the  study  of  plants, 
flowers  and  birds,  and  of  the  unsurpassed 
beauties  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

More  than  two  hundred  thousand  pupils 
are  out  of  school  when  the  Arbor  Days  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  are  observed.  Since 
trees  may  also  be  planted  in  the  fall,  it  has 
become  customary  to  fix  and  observe  an 
Antumn  Arbor  Day.  For  this  reason  I  do 
hereby  designate  and  appoint  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1899,  as  Autumn  Arbor  Day,  and 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  day  be  ob- 
served by  the  planting  of  trees  and  by  other 
appropriate  exercises. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


THE  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  all  who  have  at  heart  the  cause 
of  Forestry  within  her  borders,  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  reappointment  by 
Governor  Stone  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  as 
Forestry  Commissioner.  He  has  been  the 
only  incumbent  of  the  office  since  the 


passage  of  the  law  under  which  it  was 
created,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  be  his 
own  successor  as  long  as  he  may  be  will- 
ing to  continue  his  invaluable  service  to 
the  State.  Men  like  him  are  "  born,  not 
made,"  as  are  artists  of  the  first  rank  in 
all  other  lines,  teaching  not  excepted. 
Let  us  go  forward  with  confidence  under 
his  leadership  in  the  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  Forestry  which  he  has  beep  con- 
ducting with  so  much  promise  of  good  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  this  field  he  is  our  wis- 
est, safest  and  best  adviser  and  director. 


R.  G.  Boonb,  of  Ypsilanti,  was  unani- 
mously elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  suc- 
ceeds W.  H.  Morgan,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  to  whom  the 
Board  of  Control  voted  an  annual  pension 
of  $600  under  the  law  for  pensioning 
teachers  in  that  city.  This  is  in  the  line 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe,  and  is 
eminently  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  York  county  was  recently  celebrated 
with  appropriate  exercises  and  festivities. 
The  city  of  York  was  decorated  in  an 
elaborate  manner.  Prominent  men  were 
there  from  all  over  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  States.  Monday  was  ob- 
served as  School  Day,  when  several 
thousand  children  were  in  line  from  York 
City  and  the  various  county  districts.  In 
the  afternoon  York's  new  high  school, 
which  has  recently  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $225,000,  was  dedicated.  On  Tuesday 
there  was  an  industrial  display,  and  5,000 
workmen  paraded  the  streets,  while  two 
hundred  floats  and  other  objects  of  in- 
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terest  were  on  exhibition.  Wednesday 
was  Civic  day,  when  all  the  civic  socie- 
ties, fire  companies  from  home  and  those 
from  other  nearby  cities  participated. 
York  was  the  fifth  county  created  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
originally  part  of  Chester,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  provincial  government 
until  May  19,  1729,  when  it  became  part 
of  the  new  Lancaster  county,  then  formed. 
It  was  the  first  county  erected  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  city  of  York 
is  one  of  the  few  inland  colonial  towns 
about  which  any  striking  associations 
with  the  struggle  for  Independence 
cluster.  It  was  the  farthest  point  west 
reached  by  the  Continental  Congress  in 
its  flight  from  Howe's  troops  after  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  Conway  cabal  against  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  rejoicings  which  fol- 
lowed Burgoyne's  surrender  and  Howe's 
retreat  the  next  spring  through  Mon- 
mouth to  New  York.  During  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  it  was  one  of  the  towns 
farthest  north  and  east  occupied  by  Lee's 
army  in  his  invasion  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  its  life  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  it  has  seen  much,  and  in 
its  substantial  fashion  has  striven,  grown, 
and  prospered. 


What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  for 
boys  and  girls  to  acquire  in  the  schools  ? 
Some  everyday  essentials  go  without  say- 
ing, as  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing. But  hear  the  wise  master,  Tenny- 
son :  * 4  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  learn 
first-rate  poetry  and  prose  early  by  heart, 
because  they  recur  to  the  memory  when 
we  lose  later  things.  I  have  found  them 
a  great  comfort  and  solace.  We  grow 
old,  and,  from  weariness  or  weakness, 
become  incapable  of  retaining  new  things 
properly."  Shall  we  not  have,  with  each 
succeeding  year,  more  and  more  good 
memory  work  by  the  teachers  and  pupils 
passing  through  the  schools  ? 

In  the  article  on  Liquid  Air  in  our 
last  number  a  statement  was  made  that 
41  one  hundred  cubic  feet "  of  the  atmos- 
phere about  us  would  make  one  cubic 
foot  of  liquid  air.  It  should  be  eight 
hundred  cubic  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
liquid,  if  all  the  atmosphere  were  con- 
densed, would  probably  be  less  than  one 
hundred  feet,  were  the  earth  a  sphere 
without  elevations  or  depressions  any- 
where upon  its  surface. 


The  State  Library  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  thoroughly  reclassified  and  cata- 
logued by  the  card  system  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  new  State  Librarian,  Dr. 
George  Edward  Reed.  To  facilitate  the 
task,  fifty- four  men  and  women  of  exper- 
ience in  the  work  were  employed,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  library  staff.  Under 
the  new  plan  the  large  number  of  books 
is  made  into  a  better  working  library,  the 
books  being  much  more  accessible  than 
heretofore. 


Twenty-seven  years  ago  Booker  T. 
Washington  left  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a 
penniless  colored  boy  and  walked  to 
Hampton  to  try  to  get  an  education. 
Recently  he  returned  to  Charleston  as  the 
guest  of  the  city,  was  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  officials  and  was  greeted  at 
the  opera  house  by  two  thousand  enthu- 
siastic admirers. 


Good  results  are  shown  in  the  Manila 
public  school  system.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  that  city  during  July 
was  4179.  It  is  noteworthy  that  parents 
are  expressing  particular  interest  in  the 
study  of  English  and  the  progress  being 
made  by  many  pupils  is  a  matter  of  great 
family  pride  with  these  Filipinos. 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so  many 
good  people  have  already  received  the 
picture,  i4  Christ  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren," which  we  are  sending  out  speci- 
ally packed  in  very  strong  pasteboard 
tubes  by  mail,  or  by  express  when  several 
copies  go  in  the  same  roll  of  engravings. 
It  is  better  still  to  know  that  they  pro- 
nounce it  so  good  a  thing  to  go  with  The 
Journal,  and  prize  it  so  highly.  From 
letters  of  acknowledgment  received  we 
give  the  following  from  a  teacher  who 
has  for  years  been  on  our  lists  as  a  sub- 
scriber, Miss  Annie  S.  Barron,  of  Frank- 
lin county.  She  writes  September  23d: 
44 1  am  in  receipt  of  the  beautiful  picture, 
4  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,'  that 
accompanies  the  present  volume  of  The 
School  Journal \  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it  indeed.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
beyond  my  expectations,  for  I  expected 
it  to  be  first-class,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  first-class  journal.  I  take  several  edu- 
cational papers,  but  The  Pennsylvania; 
School  Journal  is  my  stand-by,  because 
from  it  I  receive  so  much  personal  benefit. 
With  many  thanks  for  the  picture,  I  am. 
sincerely  yours." 
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In  a  recent  address  at  a  preachers1 
meeting,  Mr.  Anthony  Cotnstock  spoke  in 
no  uncertain  words  of  the  curse  of  circu- 
lating immoral  books  and  pictures  among 
boys  and  girls  when  he  said :  *  *  I  urge 
upon  you  all  to  warn  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  this  evil,  and  also  to  be  alert  as  to 
the  welfare  of  the  children  in  your  con- 
gregation and  in  your  family.  No  man 
can  say  that  his  children  are  safe  from 
these  assaults  in  these  times.  The  dan- 
ger is  insidious,  but  blasting  and  devilish. 
Our  boys  and  girls  are  being  degraded 
by  pictures  on  the  bill- boards,  by  inde- 
cency on  the  stage  and  even  in  some  of 
the  newspapers/ ' 


YES,  PLANT  TREES. 


IT  comes  again  and  again — twice  a  year 
we  have  our  Arbor  Day  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— but  if  for  any  reason,  good  or  bad, 
it  should  not  seem  convenient  to  plant 
your  trees  on  the  day  named  by  State 
Supt.  Schaeffer,  in  his  Arbor  Day  Cir- 
cular found  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
don't  fail  to  plant  on  some  other  day  in 
the  early  or  late  Fall.  It  doesn't  matter 
much  what  the  date  in  October  or  No- 
vember so  that  you  get  them  into  the 
ground.  Plant  small  ones  if  you  have 
none  of  good  size.  The  years  will  take 
care  of  them,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
will  thrive  and  grow  all  the  better  for 
haviug  been  very  small  when  put  into 
the  ground.  Plant  fruit  trees,  and  shade 
trees,  and  forest  trees;  plant  seeds  and 
nuts;  plant  vines  and  shrubs  and  flowers 
— anything  good  thing  that  will  grow! 

This  morning  we  had  a  very  welcome 
letter  from  a  sister  in  far-away  Japan, 
about  to  return  to  Manila,  in  which  she 
says  of  this  remarkable  people  who  are 
noted  for  their  love  of  nature:  "They 
have  great  feast  days  at  the  times  of  the 
blooming  of  different  flowers,  as  the 
Wistaria,  Iris,  Lotus,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum ;  and  their  spring  and  fall  are 
known,  the  one  by  the  Cherry-blossom 
time  and  the  other  by  the  turning  of  the 
Maples.  One  thing  here  by  which  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  is  a  road 
made  centuries  ago  from  Tokio,  their 
capitol,  to  Nikko,  where  are  some  of 
their  finest  temples.  This  road  is  lined 
on  each  side  for  miles  with  grand  old 
cryptomeria  trees,  planted  generations 
ago,  which  I  am  told  are  much  like  our 
Sequoia  trees  in  California.    This  road  in 


olden  times  was  used  only  by  the  nobility, 
the  priests  and  the  pilgrims  who  went  up 
to  these  temples  once  a  year."  Some 
years  ago  we  gave  in  The  Journal  a  de- 
scription of  this  wonderful  avenue  of 
trees,  said  to  be  the  most  imposing  that 
can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
we  reprint  the  article  in  this  connection 
for  its  unnsual  interest.  A  big  head  and 
grateful  heart  in  old  Japan,  long  since 
passed  away,  here  left  his  majk  for  gen- 
erations, and  his  magnificent  avenue  has 
attained  world- wide  celebrity.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

The  people  of  a  certain  locality  in  Japan, 
it  is  said,  love  to  tell  this  story  of  what  is 
no  doubt  the  most  beautiful  road  in  the 
Japanese  Empire.  When  the  great  general 
and  lawgiver  Iyecsasu  died,  his  former 
tributary  princes  vied  with  one  another  in 
rich  mortuary  gjifts  to  perpetuate  his  mem- 
ory. One  daimio,  loving  and  loyal,  instead 
of  the  customary  gift  of  rare  bronze  or 
wrought  stone,  to  honor  his  dead  lord,  gave 
from  his  forest  land,  thousands  of  crypto- 
meria trees,  which  he  wisely  knew  would 
be  an  ever-growing  delight  for  generations 
in  a  densely- populated  region. 

These  young  trees,  which  were  then  but 
eighteen  inches  or  more  in  height,  he 
planted  at  equal  distances  along  the  two 
roads  leading  to  Nikko,  where-  the  body  of 
the  dead  prince  was  interred.  Two  hundred 
3rears  have  passed,  and  the  trees,  so  small 
when  plan  ted,  are  giants  now  whose  branches 
interlock  across  the  wide  roadway,  present- 
ing to  the  traveler  in  either  direction  a  vista 
of  green  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Ex- 
tending for  thirty  miles  in  one  direction, 
and  for  twenty  miles  in  another,  these  rows 
of  noble  trees  meet  seven  miles  from  the 
temple  where  lie  the  ashes  of  the  honored 
dead,  and  for  this  last  seven  miles  a  double 
row  of  trees  is  found  on  each  side  of  the 
roadway.  In  describing  this  unique  and 
very  beautiful  tribute  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion, a  recent  traveler  says  : 

Many  who  visit  Nikko  may  forget  the 
loveliness  of  the  mountain  scenery,  the 
waterfalls  and  rushing  streams,  the  carving 
and  gilding-  of  the  temples,  the  soft,  low 
tone  of  the  bells,  the  odor  of  incense  and  the 
chanting  of  priests,  but  few  will  forget  their 
twentv  miles'  ride  beneath  the  over- arching 
branches  of  the  stately  trees.  What  more 
beautiful  memorial  could  be  suggested  than 
this,  which  benefits  rich  and  poor,  prince 
and  coolie,  alike,  while  mere  bronze  lanterns 
and  costly  but  dead  memorial  stones  are  oi 
no  service  but  as  reminders  of  a  bygone  age  ? 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  in  an  address  on 
Arbor  Day  has  these  suggestive  thoughts 
for  those  interested  in  tree-planting: 

The  custom  of  planting  memorial  trees 
in  honor  of  Washington,  Lincoln,   and 
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other    patriots,   and   also  of   celebrated 
authors  and  philanthropists,  has  become 

feneral.  Now  that  the  National  flag 
oats  over  the  schoolhouses  in  so  many 
States,  patriotism  is  effectively  combined 
with  the  Arbor  Day  addresses,  recitations 
and  songs.  Among  the  latter  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  and  America  usually 
And  a  place.  Who  can  estimate  the  edu- 
cating influence  exerted  upon  the  mil- 
lions of  youth  who  have  participated  in 
these  exercises?  This  good  work  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  eminent 
authors  of  America  who  have  written  so 
many  choice  selections  in  prose  and 
poetry  on  the  value  and  beauty  of  trees, 
expressly  for  use  on  Arbor  Day.  What 
growth  of  mind  and  heart  has  come  to 
myriads  of  youth  who  have  learned  these 
rich  gems  of  our  literature  and  applied 
them  by  planting  and  caring  for  trees, 
and  by  combining  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism with  the  study  of  trees,  vines,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  thus  with  the  love  of 
Nature  in  all  her  endless  forms  and  mar- 
velous beauty ! 

41  An  eminent  educator  says:  'Any 
teacher  who  has  no  taste  for  trees,  shrubs 
or  flowers  is  unfit  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  children.1  Arbor  Day  has  enforced 
the  same  idea,  especially  in  those  States 
in  which  the  pupils  have  cast  their  bal- 
lots on  Arbor  Day  in  favor  of  a  State  tree 
and  a  State  flower.  Habits  of  observa- 
tion have  thus  been  formed  which  have 
led  youth  in  their  walks,  at  work  or  play, 
to  recognize  and  admire  our  noble  trees, 
and  to  realize  that  they  are  the  grandest 
products  of  nature  and  form  the  finest 
drapery  that  adorns  the  earth  in  all  lands. 
How  many  of  these  children  in  maturer 
years  will  learn  from  happy  experience 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the 
parentage  of  trees — forest,  fruit  or  orna- 
mental— a  pleasure  that  never  cloys,  but 
grows  with  their  growth." 

Of  the  group  of  thirteen  maple  trees 
planted  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  New 
York  City  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  one  for  each  colony,  ten  are  still  liv- 
ing. These  are  now  tall  trees,  surrounded 
by  a  modest  railing  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city.  This  is  an  item  for  the  com- 
ing October  Arbor  day.  Plant  trees — 
they  may  be  growing  a  century,  and 
longer  after  you  are  dead.  Think  of  the 
Hamilton  trees,  once  little  saplings  like 
those  you  now  put  into  the  ground.  And 
of  the  grand  memorial  avenue  of  cryp- 
tomerias  to  be  seen  in  Japan  ! 


THREE  THINGS. 


las 

V 

1T  is  good  to  get  one's  work  done,  at.  > 
the  deck  or  the  desk  cleared  for  somv. . 
thing  new.  Three  things  that  we  have 
recently  been  spending  more  or  less  time 
upon  were  completed  during  the  month 
of  September.  Two  of  them  were  ex-, 
pected  and  announced  in  August,  but 
they  were  not  finally  ready  for  the  mails 
until  early  in  September;  and  the  picture 
comes  from  the  press  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  month. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  favorite  Athen- 
aeum portrait  of  Washington,  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  from  the  original  picture,  which 
we  have  had  re- engraved  by  Rea  and 
printed  by  Umpehent  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Lincoln  Art  Series,  and  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  year  (1899) 
from  the  death  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. It  is  a  masterpiece  of  engraving 
and  printing,  a  picture  for  the  parlor,  the 
office,  the  school,  or  the  art  gallery.  We 
know  no  other  picture  of  Washington  to 
equal  it  at  a  modest  price;  and  to  bring 
so  fine  a  thing  within  easy  reach  of  the 
school-room  has  been  our  purpose  in  re- 
producing it. 

The  second  is  the  Music  and  Memory 
Work  Supplement  No.  2  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal*  which  presents 
briefly  the  general  subject  of  good  mem- 
ory work,  together  with  the  full  list  of 
selections  in  prose  and  poetrj ,  some  sev- 
enty in  number,  committed  to  memory  in 
the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster  dur-  . 
ing  the  past  year.  It  also  contains  twenty- 
five  or  more  good  songs  and  hymns  with 
the  music  in  four  parts,  responsive  read- 
ings, and  articles  upon  the  importance  of 
the  wise  and  tasteful  ornamentation  of 
school-room  walls  for  its  educational  in- 
fluence— all  in  the  interest  of  better  life 
and  work  in  the  average  school  both  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  Not  many  schools, 
—that  is  to  say,  not  many  teachers,  for 
"  the  teacher  is  the  school" — will  care  to 
do  such  work  as  this.  Nor  will  many  in- 
stitutes regard  it  with  favor,  much  less 
appreciate  it  at  its  true  value.  But  we 
make  plates  of  the  pages,  print  eight 
thousand  copies  as  a  first  edition,  and 
distribute  "just  the  same"  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  is  seed-sowing  for  anoth- 
er generation.  The  better  day  will  come. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, upon  which  we  have  been  at  work, 
as  our  leisure  would  permit,  during  the 
past  three  years,  is  the  new  book  entitled 
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favorite  Songs  and  Hymns/ '  just  pub- 
rhed  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Song  is  a 
"tpetual  delight.  No  work,  for  many 
dars,  that  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  do 
nas  had  in  it  the  element  of  the  drudgery 
of  toil,  but  rather  of  unfailing  interest 
jtnd  keen  enjoyment.  But  this  among 
old  songs  and  hymns  we  have  always  en- 
joyed most  of  all.  Our  dream  has  been 
to  make  a  world  book  that  shall  give 
pleasure  directly  and  indirectly  to  mil- 
lions. The  only  open  way  in  which  this 
is  possible  to  us  is  through  music,  and 
from  the  wealth  of  melody  and  harmony 
that  has  come  down  through  the  genera- 
tions. We  have  tried  to  make  such  a 
book  as  the  lovers  of  song  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  may  not  willingly  let  die. 
It  combines  the  best  of  the  eight  numbers 
of  the  Franklin  Square  Series — which 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  to  most 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken — with  much  besides 
that  gives  added  value  to  the  collection. 
If  the  book  is  what  we  have  tried  to  make 
it,  the  many  "  spare  hours"  spent  upon 
it  have  been  well  spent;  if  not,  they  have 
still  been  well  spent,  for  they  have  filled 
to  the  full  nights  of  enjoyment  that  have 
indeed  been  Nodes  Ambrosiance. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


IT  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  in- 
terest in  Vacation  Schools  that  is  mani- 
fested in  some  of  the  cities,  and  especially 
in  Philadelphia.  This  article  was  in  type 
for  our  last  issue,  and  is  inserted  here 
though  somewhat  belated.  At  the  Thomas 
Wood  School,  Twenty-third  and  Callow- 
hill  streets,  August  10th,  the  closing  ex- 
ercises for  the  summer  took  place.  Since 
July  3d  more  than  450  children  have  been 
happily  engaged  in  congenial  study  and 
work,  judiciously  mixed  with  outings  in 
the  country;  and  August  nth,  through 
the  efforts  of  Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, the  greater  number  of  them  were 
taken  on  an  excursion  to  Atlantic  City. 

One  of  the  branches  taught  in  this 
school  is  cooking,  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  the  young  excursion- 
ists is  that  they  take  their  own  luncheon. 
According  to  Miss  Annie  D' Oilier,  the 
teacher  in  this  department,  nearly  every 
article  of  food  taken  by  the  girls  had 
been  cooked  or  baked  by  them  without 
any  assistance  from  their  parents.  ' 'Judg- 
ing by  the  appearance  and  inviting  smell 


of  the  loaves  of  bread  and  cake  displayed 
as  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  vacation 
school  work,"  says  a  visitor,  "the  little 
girls  acquitted  themselves  more  than 
creditably,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  paren- 
tal assistance/1  It  was  stated  as  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
boys  who  attend  this  vacation  school  were 
eagerly  desirous  of  joining  the  cooking 
class  when  it  opened. 

An  important  and  interesting  feature 
connected  with  the  closing  exercises  was 
an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  children 
during  their  six  weeks'  attendance.  The 
greater  part  of  it,  of  course,  consisted  of 
samples  of  cookery,  sewing,  wood  work, 
drawing  and  fancy  work,  the  last  by  the 
primary  children,  but  there  were  also 
other  exhibits,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  exhibitions  of  winter  schools. 

The  children  of  this  Vacation  School 
were  arranged  under  three  departments; 
the  first  or  kindergarten,  with  one  hun- 
dred tots  of  from  three  to  five  years,  uuder 
the  charge  of  Miss  Frances  Stephenson, 
the  second  or  primary,  of  one  hundred 
pupils  divided  into  two  classes,  under 
Miss  Clara  Rowley  and  Miss  Mabel 
Chandleigh,  and  the  third  or  department 
teaching,  divided  into  five  sections,  under 
the  following  corps  of  teachers:  Miss 
Olive  Ely  Hart,  botany;  Miss  J.  S.  Beis- 
ser,  zoology;  Miss  Naomi  Caldwell, 
drawing;  Miss  Bertha  Taggart,  sewing; 
Miss  Louise  Sparhawk,  Sloyd ;  Miss 
Annie  D'Ollier,  cooking;  and  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Keough,  modeling.  The  entire 
school  was  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Anna 
Stephenson,  the  Supervising  Principal. 

There  were  no  signs  of  weariness  on  the 
faces  of  the  little  ones  gathered  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises,  and  every  one  of  them  went 
through  the  usual  daily  class  work  with 
vim  and  earnestness  which  showed  that 
their  hearts  were  in  what  they  were  do- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  this  practical 
exhibition  of  the  value  of  the  vacation 
school  system,  the  children  assembled 
and  tbe  following  programme  was  carried 
out:  Songs,  "America"  and  "  Guard  the 
Flag;"  address,  Mrs.  Mum  ford;  song  by 
the  school,  "Mill  May;"  solo,  "Slum- 
ber Song;"  address  by  Mrs.  Riley,  an  ex- 
director  of  the  section,  and  a  lady  through, 
whom  the  cooking  department  was  given 
an  opportunity  of  doing  perfect  work;; 
song  by  the  primary  deportment,  "  Once 
I  Got  into  a  Boat;1'  song  by  the  school, 
"  Swinging  'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree;" 
recitation,   "Seeing  Things  at  Night;"" 
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address  by  Councilman  Lamond;  recita- 
tion and  singing  "  Hiawatha, "  by  the 
primary  department ;  address  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Woodruff;  songs  by  the  school,  "We 
Lay  Us  Calmly  Down  to  Sleep,"  and 
"Goodbye." 

The  children  had  not  time  to  take  their 
seats  before  a  voice  from  among  them 
cried,  "Three  cheers  for  Miss  Stephen- 
son," and  they  were  given  with  such  a 
will  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  principal  is  held.  Then  the 
little  ones  filed  out  of  the  room  to  receive 
the  tickets  which  were  to  carry  them  to 
the  seashore,  a  paradise  which  it  was 
said  a  number  of  them  had  never  yet 
seen. 

At  the  Beck  School,  on  Catharine 
street  above  Sixth,  the  summer  term 
closed  with  an  entertainment  and  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  children's  work.  Only 
pupils  of  the  vacation  school  took  part  in 
the  entertainment,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Anna  M.  Clyde,  principal  of  the 
Beck  School,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  given:  Singing,  "America," 
by  the  school;  piano  solo,  Anna  Rosen- 
thal; singing,  "Guard  the  School,"  the 
school;  recitation,  "A  Tiny  Drop  of 
Water,"  members  of  Class  C;  singing, 
"Just  as  the  Sun  Went  Down,"  the 
school;  mandolin  solo,  Mary  Charles; 
singing,  "The  Song  That  Will  Live  For- 
ever," the  school;  duet,  "Kentucky 
Babe,"  Rosa  and  Ella  Goldberg;  singing, 
"In  the  Tall  Boughs,"  the  school;  reci- 
tation. "  Who  Was  She?"  Class  E;  sing- 
ing, "Anvil  Chorus,"  Class  E.  After  a 
drill  by  the  kindergarten  cla^s  to  the  tune 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the 
visitors  inspected  the  work  of  the  manual 
training  classes.  The  exhibition  included 
specimens  of  drawing  and  painting,  knit- 
ting, embroidery  and  sewing,  while  the 
work  of  embryo  carpenters,  cabinet  mak- 
ers and  sculptors  gave  evidence  of  good 
training.  During  the  six  weeks  which 
comprised  the  summer  term  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  307  children.  Of 
these,  207  were  in  the  school  proper,  the 
rest  in  the  kindergarten.  Beside  Miss 
Clyde,  the  work  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  a  half-dozen  teachers. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Miller 
School,  Howard  street  above  Diamond, 
were  also  held  August  10th,  and  were  of 
a  similar  character. 

It  is  doubtful,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  whether  any  means  can  be  better 
adapted  to  advance  the  moral,  mental  and 


general  future  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  children  than  the  system  of  Vacation 
Schools.  There  are  thousands  of  little 
ones  whose  parents,  through  lack  of 
means  or  stress  of  labor,  are  unable 
to  take  or  send  them  out  of  the  city 
through  the  summer  months.  As  the 
public  schools  are  closed  during  this 
period,  it  becomes  a  serious  problem  with 
the  parents  what  to  do  with  the  children, 
and  the  solution  is  too  often  to  allow  them 
to  run  the  streets.  The  danger  of  this 
course  is  manifest,  particularly  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  little  or  no  super- 
vision is  exercised  over  their  coming  and 
going.  It  is  partly  to  correct  this,  and 
partly  to  improve  the  mental  character, 
and  to  direct  the  actions  of  the  children 
into  useful  channels  that  the  Vacation 
Schools  were  established  in  this  city  two 
years  ago.  The  success  achieved  the  first 
year  by  the  three  schools  opened  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  even  their  most  san- 
guine supporters,  and  the  results  this 
year  in  those!  which  were  closed  August 
10th,  for  the  term,  demonstrate  in  the 
most  decisive  manner  that  they  are  worthy 
of  being  continued  under  the  management 
of  the.Board  of  Education .  Another  year, 
instead  of  three,  there  should  be  a  dozen 
or  more  of  these  schools  in  the  thickly 
built  up  portions  of  the  city,  and  Coun- 
cils ought  to  provide  a  liberal  sum  for 
their  maintenance  in  the  annual  appro- 
priations this  winter. 

A  feature  of  the  Vacation  School  sys- 
tem is  that  books  have  little  or  no  part 
therein.  The  training  is  almost  wholly 
by  object  lessons,  nature  study,  and  man- 
ual training.  The  class  room  is  also  fre- 
quently deserted,  and  the  children  taken 
to  the  fields  and  woods,  where  introduc- 
tion is  given  in  nature's  works.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  labor  performed  is  in 
the  line  of  nature's  training,  drawing,  the 
carpenter's  bench,  cooking  and  sewing. 
Under  careful  supervision  the  girls  soon 
become  able  to  do  plain  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, the  boys  learn  to  handle  tools  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  both  show  a  decided  im- 
provement with  the  pencil.  The  value  of 
all  this  is  beyond  estimate.  The  manual 
training  system  of  the  schools  gives  boys 
or  girls  an  opportunity  of  finding  out,  while 
still  in  tender  years,  the  true  bent  of  their 
inclination.  The  vacation  schools,  by  the 
incorporation  of  manual  training,  prepare 
them  for  the  time  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  enter  a  more  extended  course  at 
the  large  trade  or  training  schools. 
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It  requires  but  a  very  brief  investiga- 
tion into  the  methods  pursued  in  conduct- 
ing Vacation  Schools  to  become  convinced 
of  their  value  from  a  moral  and  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  and  that  they  must 
irresistibly  draw  the  children  of  their 
own  accord  from  the  unsafe  attractions 
and  environments  of  the  streets.  Every- 
thing about  the  system  appeals  to  the 
fancy  of  children,  whether  they  be  only 
old  enough  for  the  kindergarten  or  of  an 
age  to  handle  a  saw  or  to  bake  bread.  It 
is  a  proof  of  their  usefulness  as  well  as  at- 
tractiveness that  youth  considered  as  in- 
corrigibles  in  the  regular  public  schools 
are  among  the  most  eager  to  gain  admit- 
tance, and  when  taken  in  are  among  the 
most  tractable  and  industrious.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  this  city  should  be 
so  far  behind  several  other  cities  in  the  at- 
tention paid  to  Vacation  Schools.  The 
city  of  Newark,  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands behind  in  population,  is  far  ahead 
of  us  in  this  respect;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
now  that  the  system  under  which  this 
class  of  school  is  carried  on  has  been 
shown  to  be  productive  of  such  valuable 
results,  that  the  authorities  will  awaken 
to  the  desirabilty  of  establishing  many 
more  of  them  next  year,  and  make  provi- 
sion therefor  this  winter  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill. 


JAMES.  L.  HUGHES. 


THE  teachers  of  the  Toronto  public 
schools  June  19,  1899,  assembled  an 
audience  of  fifteen  hundred  friends  and 
co-workers,  to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Hughes 
on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  inspectorship  of  the 
city  schools.  Letters  and  telegrams  of 
congratulation  were  also  received  from 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia, Hartford  and  other  leading  cities. 
Superintendent  Griffith  of  Utica  wrote 
as  follows  to  Chairman  Parkinson  of  the 
testimonial  committee  of  the  teachers  : 

"Acknowledging  the  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes 
to  his  present  position,  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  my  duties  here  will  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  attend.  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  be  with  you  to  help 
celebrate  this  silver  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  .  ablest  and  the  most  '  whole-souled ' 
school  superintendents  in  America.  Ever 
since  I  began   to    hear  Superintendent 


Hughes  .in  convention,  as  well  as  since  I 
have  come  to  know  him  personally,  he 
has  been  an  inspiration,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  guide  to  me  in  my  work.  I 
believe  there  is  no  more  clearheaded, 
enthusiastic  lover  of  children  among  the 
ranks  of  superintendents  than  Inspector 
Hughes.  He  must  have  been  an  inspir- 
ing leader  of  his  teachers  during  these 
twenty- five  years.  Since  I  have  known 
him  he  seems  to  have  been  growing 
younger  each  year.  May  this  continue 
many,  many  years  more,  for  in  this 
tendency  of  our  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents lies  the  hope  of  better  schools 
for  our  boys  and  girls.  Kindergartners 
and  all  of  us  whose  hearts  are  with  this 
great  movement  must  feel  a  peculiar  joy 
in  this  honor  to  Inspector  Hughes,  for 
they  have  had  no  abler  exponent  of  their 
theories  nor  more  valiant  champion  of 
their  rights  than  Mr.  Hughes.* ' 

The  first  speaker  was  Professor  Clark,  of 
Trinity  University,  who  paid  a  sincere 
and  forceful  tribute  to  Inspector  Hughes 
and  his  two  cardinal  qualities  of  popu- 
larity and  perseverance,  qualities  essen- 
tial in  the  educationist.  He  alluded 
especially  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  the  author  of  several  very  valuable 
works  on  education.  Mr.  Clark  said  that 
if  he  were  addressing  any  audience  on  an 
educational  topic  he  would  feel  that  he 
was  doing  it  an  injustice  unless  he  re- 
ferred to  these  very  excellent  works  of 
Mr.  Hughes. 

Dr.  Parkin,  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
was  the  second  speaker,  combining 
eulogy  with  remonstrance  in  substance 
as  follows,  winning  loud  applause : 
There  was  one  thing  about  this  celebra- 
tion which  displeased  him.  The  testi- 
monial should  come,  not  from  the 
teachers  alone,  but  from  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  and  from  the  citizens,  the 
interests  of  whose  children  he  had  been 
watching  over  for  twenty- five  years.  He 
bade  his  hearers  consider  the  energy, 
ability,  and  courage  which  Inspector 
Hughes  had  put  into  his  labors,  and 
compare  the  rewards  it  entailed  with 
those  that  went  to  the  successful  men  in 
almost  every  other  profession.  They 
must  realize  that  there  was  need  of  a 
great  educational  awakening  in  this  city. 
In  the  legal  profession  these  abilities 
would  in  twenty-five  years  have  won 
him  far  greater  financial  rewards  than  he 
at  present  obtained.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  this  country  that  the  head 
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baker  in  a  well-known  biscuit  factory  re- 
ceives a  higher  salary  than  the  presidents 
of  our  universities.  Instead  of  present- 
ing a  portrait,  the  citizens  of  Toronto 
should  be  presenting  Inspector  Hughes 
with  something  more  substantial,  and 
should  be  providing  him  with  a  retiring 
allowance  of  $5,000  a  year,  when  that 
becomes  necessary. 

Dr.  Parkin  said  that  he  had  fourteen 
able  young  men  teachers  under  him  in 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  he  could  not 
honestly  advise  any  one  of  them  to  re- 
main longer  in  his  profession.  They 
would  never  have  a  great  educational 
system  until  matters  are  placed  on  a 
different  basis.  It  has  been  many  times 
remarked  that  England  is  the  only 
country  that  produces  great  head  mas- 
ters. The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  in 
England  they  pay  for  them.  The  head- 
mastership  of  Harrow  is  worth  $30,000, 
with  an  establishment ;  those  of  Eton 
$30,000,  and  Rugby  $25,000,  with  usually 
a  bishopric  in  the  future.  If  there  were 
five  or  six  great  prizes  in  Canada  that 
men  could  strive  for,  education  would  be 
benefited.  The  salaries  of  men  like 
Inspector  Hughes  should  be  doubled ; 
they  are  at  least  entitled  to  the  same 
remuneration  as  judges.  He  hoped  that 
that  gentleman  would  forgive  him  for 
making  this  occasion  an  opportunity  for 
speaking  his  mind  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  happy  speeches  of  the 
evening  was  that  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Lee, 
who  bas  been  a  member  of  the  Toronto 
School  Board  since  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  who  gave 
some  reminiscences.  Mr.  Lee  amusingly 
told  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  en- 
counter with  the  older  principals,  who 
resented  the  advent  of  the  t4  stripling,' ' 
as  they  called  him,  and  praised  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Hughes  had  forged 
ahead,  and  made  the  public  schools  what 
they  are  to-day.  He  thought  the  present 
salary  of  $3,000  the  merest  pittance  for 
a  man  of  his  abilities.  He  had  often 
thought  of  a  new  position  for  Mr. 
Hughes.  He  would  like  to  see  him  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  entire  teach- 
ing system,  in  charge  not  only  of  inspec- 
tion, but  of  the  financial  management, 
with  a  large  staff  of  inspectors  under 
him.  This  last  suggestion  was  heartily 
applauded. 

The  presentation  of  a  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  painted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  L. 
Forster,  then  took  place,  Mr.  A.  F.  Mac- 


donald  making  the  address.  We  reprint 
here  a  few  paragraphs  which  show  the 
model  relations  which  may  exist  between 
head  master  and  associates : 

11  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  world's  grandest  century,  it 
has  been  your  privilege  to  mould  and 
direct  the  school  system  of  this  city,  the 
educational  capital  of  Canada.  By  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  by  devotion  to  your 
vocation,  by  great  executive  ability,  you 
have  developed  a  system  of  schools  at 
once  unique  and  admirable,  the  pride  of 
our  citizens  and  the  praise  of  our  visitors. 
Your  ardent  study  of  the  child,  your 
marvelous  intuition,  your  remarkable 
prescience,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  into  Toronto.  In  the  kind- 
ergarten schools,  which  are  now  an 
organic  part  of  the  system  of  elemenrary 
education  of  this  province,  you  have  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  granite 
or  bronze.  Your  published  contributions 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
are  a  treasured  inheritance  of  all  true 
educators.  The  hallowed  memory  of 
these  twenty-five  years  of  noble  endeavor 
and  of  divine  evolution  must  ever  remain 
your  chief  reward  and  abiding  satisfac- 
tion. In  the  performance  of  arduous 
duties  you  have  extended  to  us  courtesy 
and  affability,  sympathy  and  friendship. 
By  your  happy  genius  of  seeing  the  best 
in  each  you  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
all.     You  are  enshrined  in  our  hearts." 

Mr.  Hughes'  response  was  direct, 
virile,  full  of  suggestive  humor  and 
earnestness  mingled  with  the  strong  feel- 
ing which  the  occasion  prompted.  He 
said  he  could  never  have  hoped  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  position  without  the  hearty 
and  earnest  cooperation  of  the  teachers. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  headmasters  re- 
ceived $700  per  annum,  now  $1,500;  in 
another  quarter  of  a  century  he  hoped  to 
see  them  receive  double  the  latter  figure. 
He  knew  he  should  get  more  for  his 
labors ;  he  had,  indeed,  received  better 
offers,  but  he  had  never  asked  the  Board 
for  an  increase,  and  it  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  him  to  work  with  an  honest, 
earnest,  able  body  of  men  and  women,  like 
the  teachers  of  these  public  schools.  No 
man  does  his  duty  who  leaves  things  as 
he  finds  them,  and  seeks  not  to  better 
present  conditions.  One  of  the  great 
principles  of  his  life  is  never  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  present;  God  meant 
us  to  try  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
future.     The  greatest  of  words  is  "  Evo- 
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lution."  There  are  three  classes  of  men, 
and  three  classes  of  teachers ;  those  who 
live  in  the  past,  those  satisfied  with  the 
present,  and  those  who  want  to  live  in 
the  future.  He  expects  to  die  wanting 
to  make  things  better.  It  would  be  a 
disappointment  to  him  if  in  his  old  age 
he  should  ever  grow  distrustful  of  youth; 
he  wants  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
young  men  always.  He  thanked  God 
that  he  had  never  been  blighted  with  the 
idea  that  the  Ontario  school  system  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  better  in 
some  things  than  that  of  other  countries, 
but  not  in  all.  He  has  known  educators 
to  come  from  abroad  and  spend  hours 
dilating  on  the  failures  of  other  countries. 
He  has  always  looked  for  the  things  in 
which  they  surpass  us.  England  is  ages 
in  advance  of  us  in  some  matters  of 
education  ;  so  is  Prance ;  so  is  Germany. 
Even  Russia  is  in  advance  of  us  in  some 
things,  and  so  is  the  United  States. 
Another  principle  with  him  has  been  con- 
tinuously to  cultivate  an  absolute  faith 
in  himself.  Years  ago  Powler,  the 
phrenologist,  told  him  that  his  life  was 
certain  to  be  a  failure  because  he  was 
lacking  in  self-esteem.  It  has  been  his 
endeavor  to  conquer  that  defect,  and  to 
work  out  his  own  ends  courageously. 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 


OUR  old  friend,  Dr.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
work  of  tree-planting  and  Village  Im- 
provement. We  remember  him  more 
pleasantly  and  more  gratefully  for  this 
than  for  his  greater  work  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Outlook,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
paragraph  upon  the  subject : 

"  Forty- two  years  ago  the  first  Village 
Improvement  Society — now  known  as 
the  Laurel  Hill  Association — was  organ- 
ized in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Its  annual 
meeting  is  of  interest  not  only  to  Berk- 
shire County,  but  to  many  villages 
throughout  the  country  which  owe  their 
own  beauty  to  its  example.  Much  of  the 
good  done  is  possible  anywhere,  such  as 
the  care  of  roadsides,  boxes  for  refuse, 
paths  with  seats  at  good  view- points,  and 
planting  of  trees  where  the  original 
growth  has  been  sacrificed.  Massachu- 
setts was  the  first  State  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Public  Reservations. 
They  found  the  best  parts  of  sea-shore, 


river-banks,  and  mountain-tops  already 
in  private  possession,  to  the  exclusion  of 
public  enjoyment.  Acquisition  by  the 
State,  when  possible,  is  slow  and  costly. 
Could  private  wealth  build  better  me- 
morials than  those  in  Stockbridge? 
There  is  hardly  a  village  which  has  not 
some  choice  spot  which  might  now  be 
easily  secured  for  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
terity. The  annual  meetings  of  the 
Laurel  Hill  Association  are  held  in  the 
woods  of  Laurel  Hill.  On  September 
13,  the  grassy  amphitheatre  was  crowded 
with  friends  and  well-wishers  from  Berk- 
shire resorts.  The  stone  platform  is 
built  against  the  face  of  a  massive  rock, 
over  which  swayed  the  American  flag. 
The  speakers  were  the  Hon.  Samuel  S. 
Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  John  E.  Parsons,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Eld  ward  Everett  Hale. 
The  latter  "  perhaps  more  pleased  than 
at  any  invitation  of  his  life,"  has  special 
interest  in  the  object  of  the  Association. 
His  subject  was  "  Forestry,"  its  dangers, 
from  "  those  landscape  gardeners  who 
know  how  to  plant  a  garden  better  than 
God  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  and  its 
greatness  in  opportunity  and  necessity. 
The  great  thing  for  this  country  Dr. 
Hale  considers  "the  preservation,  en- 
largement, and  improvement  of  its  for- 
ests." The  destruction  of  forests  is  daily 
less  necessary,  as  our  export  of  their  pro- 
duct becomes  relatively  less  important. 
"Its  forests  have  made  America,"  from 
the  sassafras  and  planks  which  paid  the 
English  creditors  of  the  Pilgrims,  "  to  the 
New  Hampshire  staff  which  carried  the 
Admiral's  flag  in  Santiago  Bay."  Eng- 
land, which  has  only  thirty-seven  varieties 
of  native  trees,  while  Massachusetts  alone 
has  one  hundred  and  forty  varieties,  is 
introducing  American  trees  into  Epping 
Forest.  This  great  pleasure  forest  near 
London  gives  a  revenue  of  over  two  mil-  ^/ 

lion    dollars.       Massachusetts    receives*  / 

nothing  for  her  woodlands.  "  In,Aufer-  v 
ica  there  is  as  yet  no  successful  public  *  N 
school  of  forestry.  At  Bfft}tnbre,  on  an 
estate  larger  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, George  Vanderbilt  is  nobly  creating 
a  school  of  forestry,  which  may  be  useful 
to  his  country."  While  great  wealth  in 
private  possession  can  splendidly  help 
the  State,  Dr.  Hale  strongly  urges  that 
"  the  State,  omnipotent  and  ever -living," 
shall  invest  public  surplus  "  in  forests,  in 
making  forests  where  now  are  deserts, 
and  in  planting  prairie."  The  time  is 
slow  in  coming,  "  but  it  will  come."  We 
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have  the  man  here  in  Pennsylvania  to 
help  it  on.  Let  the  State  follow  the  prac- 
tical leadership  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
and  great  profit  must  result  to  our  For- 
estry interests. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe  :  Two  special 
examinations  were  held  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  teachers  who  were  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  regular  examinations.  Many 
of  the  older  teachers  have  removed  to  other 
counties  or  have  gone  into  some  other  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  younger  class  who  were 
granted  certificates,  quite  a  number  did  not 
make  application  for  a  school.  The  new 
school-house  at  Manorville  is  being  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Manor  and  Red 
Bank  have  each  built  a  substantial  frame 
building  and  supplied  them  with  the  latest 
improved  furniture. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore  :  An  institute  cov- 
ering two  days,  August  16-17,  was  held  in 
the  Education  office.  About  100  teachers 
were  present.  The  talks  were  all  given  by 
home  talent  and  were  good  and  helpful. 

Bedford — Supt.  Wright :  All  the  schools 
in  the  county  have  been  supplied  with 
teachers,  and  in  most  instances  with  the 
best  obtainable.  In  a  few  cases  well  quali- 
fied applicants  were  passed  by  for  no  other 
reason  apparently  than  to  patronize  home 
teachers  or  to  reduce  expenses  by  accepting 
a  low-grade  certificate.  The  best  teachers 
were  obtained  in  those  districts  where  merit 
alone  was  made  the  basis  of  selection  and 
the  cheap  teacher  rejected  as  being  too  ex- 
pensive.  The  prediction  that  teachers  will 
now  teach  seven  months  for  the  same 
money  in  the  aggregate  as  they  received 
heretofore  for  six  months  will  not  be  veri- 
fied in  this  county  except  in  a  few  instances. 
A  few  districts  have  increased  salaries.;  the 
majority  adhere  to  last  year's  standard,  not- 
withstanding the  extra  month.  At  Everett 
Prof.  H.  L.  Rinehart  takes  Prof.  Bucher's 
place.  Prof.  Frank  G.  Mock  was  chosen 
principal  at  Saxton ;  and  Prof.  Geo.  W. 
Brindle,  of  Franklin  county,  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Schellsburg  schools. 

Berks. — Supt.  Rapp :  The  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  " beginning  teachers"  was 
held  in  the  Court  House  at  Reading.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  sixty- eight  (68)  beginners 
was  present,  besides  a  large  number  of  ex- 
perienced teachers.  The  instructors  were 
Supt.  Rapp,  Dr.  S  A.  Baer,  and  Prof.  D.  B. 
Brunner.  These  meetings,  held  just  before 
the  opening  of  school,  are  growing  more 
popular  every  year.  The  topics  discussed 
this  year  were:  4  4  The  First  Day  of  School ;'  * 
4 *  Success  or  Failure;"  "Good  Reading;" 
* '  Programme  and  Course  of  Study ;"  *  *  How 
to  Study  and  Teach." 

Butler— Supt.  Painter:  Some  of  our 
schools  opened  in  August  and  quite  a  num- 


ber began  during  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber.    I  have  been  working  on  a  course  of 
study  for  our  schools,  and  hope  to  have  it 
completed    before   long.     Marsborough    is 
erecting  a  new  school-house. 

Cambria — Supt.  Gibson  :  Directors  are 
showing  the  rignt  spirit  in  reference  to  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  school  term. 
There  has  been  no  reduction  in  teachers' 
wages ;  and  in  many  districts  the  wages 
have  been  raised  ana  school  property  im- 
proved. The  number  of  teachers  examined 
this  year  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  in 
previous  years. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Chestnut :  The  number 
of  applicants  for  examination  was  very 
small.  All  the  holders  of  provisional  cer- 
tificates issued  have  been  elected  teachers, 
excepting  seven.  I  think  we  have  a  fine 
corps  of  teachers;  they  are  enthusiastic  and 
able,  and  we  look  for  a  good  qualitv  of 
work.  A  few  mistakes  in  selection  have 
been  made. 

Huntingdon  —  Supt.  Rudy  :  Lincoln 
township  has  in  course  of  erection  a  new 
brick  house.  Dublin  township  will  at  once 
re- build  the  house  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  Coalmont  is  building  a  new  house. 
As  a  rule  the  same  wages  will  be  paid  as 
last  year.  A  few  districts  raised  the  salary, 
whilst  a  few  others  lowered  it. 

Indiana.— Supt.  Stewart:  I  have  pre- 
pared suitable  blanks  for  a  systematic 
monthly  report,  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
teachers  ana  sent  to  me  each  month.  The 
Teachers'  Reading  Course  is  outlined  in  the 
report. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor  :  Although 
belated  in  the  sending,  the  following  items 
relative  to  the  closing  of  last  year's  work 
may  still  prove  interesting :  A  final  exam- 
ination for  pupils  completing  common 
branches  and  for  those  pursuing  the  higher 
was  held  at  eight  different  centres,  so  as  to 
accommodate  all  the  pupils  of  the  county. 
Each  of  these  examinations  was  conducted 
by  a  principal  sent  from  another  part  of  the 
county,  and  the  papers  were  marked  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  appointed  by  the 
County  Superintendent.  The  questions 
were  uniform  for  all  the  examinations,  hav- 
ing been  prepared  by  the  superintendent 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  several  chair- 
men on  the  morning  of  the  examination. 
After  the  papers  were  marked  by  the  com- 
mittees, they  were  forwarded  to  the  super- 
intendent for  review.  In  all  there  were  207 
candidates — 155  in  the  common  branches 
and  52  in  the  higher.  In  the  former  08 
passed  and  received  the  common  school  di- 
ploma ;  in  the  latter,  nine  had  completed 
the  higher  course  and  received  the  County 
High  School  diploma,  and  39  finished  the 
first  year  of  the  High  School  work.  Aside 
from  these,  several  of  our  graded  schools 
graduated  classes  in  their  own  courses.  An 
examination  was  also  given  to  a  class  of 
teachers  qualifying  for  the  professional  cer- 
tificate.   The  subjects  emoraced  were  the 
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common  branches,  civil  government,  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature,  school  man- 
agement, and  the  history  of  education. 
Nineteen  out  of  thirty-two  candidates  were 
successful  and  received  the  professional 
certificate.  None  of  these  had  taught  less 
than  five  years.  Members  of  this  class  had 
been  studying  during  the  past  year  under 
my  personal  supervision.  Five  all  day 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year  at  the 
county  seat  and  the  branches  mentioned 
were  reviewed  as  carefully  as  time  would 
permit.  Eight  public  examinations  were 
held  for  the  provisional  certificate  ;  78  can- 
didates were  examined  and  45  certificates 
issued, 

Luzerne — Supt.  Hopper :  A  new  six- 
room  brick  school -house  was  dedicated  at 
West  Nanticoke,  Plymouth  township,  Au- 
gust 19.  I  was  present  and  gave  a  talk  on 
education.  It  is  a  first  class  building  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  School  Board 
under  whose  authority  it  was  erected. 

McKean — Supt.  Myers :  On  August  23d, 
the  large  brick  school-house  in  Smethport 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  directors 
made  prompt  arrangements  for  the  opening 
of  schools. 

Mercer— Supt.  Fruit:  Our  teachers*  in- 
stitute has  been  held,  said  by  nearly  all  to 
be  the  best  held  in  years.  Programme 
carried  out  to  the  letter  ;  great  interest ;  ex- 
cellent instruction  ;  excellent  attention ; 
and  "  hot  weather.' * 

Monroe — Supt.  Walter  :  In  most  cases 
teachers  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of 
fitness.  Chestnut  Hill  district  erected  a 
new  building,  and  completed  a  graded 
school  which  was  in  course  of  construction 
for  some  time. 

Potter— Supt.  Kilbourn  :  A  four-room 
building  has  been  erected  in  Galeton,  mak- 
ing seven  rooms  for  that  borough,  although 
only  two  of  the  new  rooms  will  be  used  this 
year.  Pike  township  is  building  a  two- 
room  house  at  Kilbourn.  Teachers  are  all 
engaged  throughout  the  county  with  a  very 
general  increase  in  salaries. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts :  We  open  the 
new  year  with  an  increase  of  about  ten 
schools  in  the  county.  New  houses  were 
erected  as  follows :  Paint  township,  one 
four-room  building  ;  Hooversville  borough, 
one  four- room  building ;  and  Brothers- 
valley,  Summit  and  Elk  Lick  each  a  single- 
room  building.  The  wages  of  teachers  have 
not  been  reduced  except  in  a  few  districts. 

Union. — Supt.  Stapleton:  Lewis  township 
has  completed  a  new  building  to  be  used  for 
a  grammar  school.  East  Buffalo  has  pur- 
chased additional  land  to  enlarge  the  play- 
f  rounds  of  their  building.  We  are  steadily 
ut  slowly  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunning  :  After  satisfy- 
ing myself  by  personal  examination  that 
the  school -house  on  the  Corn  planter  Indian 
Reservation  needed  repairs,  I  expended  fifty 
dollars  for  that  purpose,  hoping  that  this 
may  suffice  until  enough  money  shall  have 


accumulated  for  the  building  of  a  larger 
and  better  house,  which  is  very  much 
needed.  I  have  been  trying  to  systematize 
our  county  school  work.  To  this  end  I 
have  advised  the  various  Boards  by  circular 
letter  to  adopt  Berkey's  Course  of  Study. 
The  idea  is  to  put  a  copy  of  the  M  Manual " 
into  each  school-room.  I  have  also  fur- 
nished at  my  own  expense  a  blank  report  to 
be  filled  out  and  returned  to  me  by  the 
teacher  of  each  district  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  said  report  to  be  returned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  district  for  the  use  of  the 
incoming  teachers.  Many  districts  are 
adopting  the  graded  course. 

Wayne  —  Supt.  Hower :  At  a  special 
meeting  the  School  Board  of  Damascus, 
ordered  the  purchase  of  the  Damascus 
Academy  building,  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
trict as  a  Township  High  School.  The 
Board  is  highly  commended  for  this  action, 
and  most  of  the  people  will  appreciate  this 
movement  for  the  better  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  children. 

Coal  Township,  {Northumberland  Co.,) 
Supt.  Lloyd  :  Our  schools  have  been  in 
operation  since  Aug.  21st.  Never  was  the 
need  of  superintendence  more  keenly  felt, — 
primary  grades  crowded,  grammar  grades 
empty,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  pupils  were  detained  in  the  primary 
grades  far  beyond  the  time  called  for. 
When  pupils  of  twelve,  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  going  to  school  with 
second  and  third  readers,  the  need  of  super- 
intendence is  evident.  The  schools  have 
been  graded,  and  the  old-time  friction  is 
fast  disappearing.  All  the  teachers  seem 
anxious  to  make  the  new  regime  a  success- 
ful one. 

Middletown. — Supt.  Wickey  :  The  sal- 
aries of  our  teachers  have  been  increased 
from  $2  to  $8  per  month  over  last  year. 
Drawing  has  been  introduced  this  year. 
Many  of  our  teachers  made  special  prepara- 
tion for  their  school  duties  during  vacation, 
and  are  entering  upon  their  work  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  greater  enthusiasm.  We 
opened  school  with  an  enrollment  of  930. 

Sunbury — Supt.  Shipman :  There  are 
now  250  pupils  in  the  High  School.  The 
population  of  Sunbury  is  about  10,000.  The 
Board  has  decided  to  raise  the  standard  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  high 
school.  Civil  government  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  grades.  The  course 
in  algebra  has  been  reduced  from  four  to 
three  years.  All  school  buildings  were  ren- 
ovated and  repaired  during  vacation.  The 
high  school  auditorium  formerly  used  for 
special  occasions  has  been  changed  into  a 
school-room  with  250  single  desks  and  is 
now  used  for  regular  school  purposes.  A 
four-day  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  the 
week  before  school  opened.  Miss  McMullen 
and  Miss  Carleton  were  the  chief  instruct- 
ors. The  Pollard  Method  of  teaching  read- 
ing has  beeen  adopted  and  work  in  it 
begun. 
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The  Heroic. — The  ordinary  events  of  life  are  not 
strong  enough  to  move  the  whole  man ;  its  deeper 
and  more  passionate  moments  show  us  what  we  really 
are.  There  is  that  within  us  which  comes  forth  only 
upon  some  strong  exterior  call.  This  is  the  true  use 
of  the  heroic,  of  a  life  transcending  life's  ordinary  pos- 
sibilities. Such  a  life  is  a  direct  call  upon  the  soul, 
saying,  "  Friend,  come  up  higher ;"  and  the  heart 
recognizes  its  voice,  and  exults  in  it,  claims  it  as  the 
voice  of  kindred  risen  to  a  more  exalted  sphere.  It  is 


like  air  from  a  mountain  summit,  where  we  could  not 
live,  and  yet  which  seems  our  native  air  and  braces 
us  in  every  nerve.  Deeds  of  heroic  daring,  of  sub- 
lime self-devotion,  how  they  stir  our  hearts,  often 
torpid  in  response  to  the  ordinary  appeals  of  duty  and 
reason  1  In  teaching,  we  trust  too  much  to  mere  intel- 
ligence, forgetting  that  there  are  many  gateways  into 
the  soul,  and  that  feeling  bursts  through  them  all. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  vast  region,  the  finest  and  purest  in 
our  nature,  that  can  be  reached  only  through  sensation. 


ROBIN    REDBREAST. 

AlUgrttt*. 


Words  by  Allinchak. 
Gskman  AlE. 


1.  Good-bye,  good-bye     to      Sum-  mer,     For  the    Summer's  near-  ly  done,    For  the 

2.  Bright    yel  -  low,  red    and       or  -  ange,     The     leaves  come  down  in  hosts,     The 

3.  The       fire  -  side    for    the     crick  -   et,       The      wheat-stack  for  the  mouse,    The 


Sum  -  mer's  nearly  done;  The    gar- den  smiling    faint  -  ly,    Cool    breezes    in       the      sun; 
leaves  come  down  in  hosts,  The  trees  are    Indian    prin  •  ces.    But  soon  they'll  turn  to    ghosts; 
wheat-stack  for  the  mouse.When  trembling  night-winds  whistle  And  moan  all  round  the  house  j 


The  thnnhes  now  are    si  -  lent,  Our  swallows  flown  a  -  way,  But    Rob-in's    here   in 

The  leath'ry  pears  and   ap  •  pies  Hang  rus  -  set    on  the  bough ;  'Tis    Autumn,     Autumn, 

The    frost-y  ways,  like    i  -  ron,  The  branches,  plum  d  with  snow,  A  -  las!    in    Win-ter 


Chorus. 


coat    of  brown,  And  scar  -  let  breast-knot    gay. 
Au  -  tumn,  late,  'Twill  soon  be    Win  -  ter  now 
dead   and  dark, Where  can  poor    Rob  -  in     go 


Rob  -  in,  Rob  -  in  Redbreast,    O 


*  1* 


Robin,  Robin  dear,  O      Robin  sings  so     sweet  -   ly   in  the   fall-ing    of     the     year. 


rs\x 
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IN  the  spiritual  realm  there  is  an  old- 
time  conception  of  man  as  possessing 
a  life  in  himself,  with  an  endowment  of 
faculties  adequate  for  all  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  life,  which  enable  him  to 
live  and  act  Independently  of  any  power 
outside  himself;  and  of  God  as  one  who, 
having  made  man,  occasionally  inter- 
venes to  direct,  aid,  or  rebuke  him  when 
he  is  going  wrong.  He  is  pictured  to 
the  imagination  as  a  school-teacher  who 
leaves  his  pupils  to  do  the  best  they  can 
without  help  from  him,  but  occasionally 
intervenes  that  he  may  help  them  over 
hard  places,  call  them  to  account  for 
neglect  or  carelessness,  or  punish  them 
for  disobedience  or  stubbornness.  In  the 
spiritual  realm  this  conception  also  is  giv- 
ing way  to  a  more  modern  one,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  formula  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  which  has  also  been  often  quoted 
in  The  Outlook :  ' '  There  is  a  power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." According  to  this  conception  God 
is  immanent  in  men  as  in  nature;  in  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ; 
apatt  from  him  we  could  not  exist;  all  our 
life  is  derived  from  him,  his  gift,  his  ira- 
partation;  he  is  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
sunlight  on  which  all  our  energy  depends. 
The  pupil  at  first  imagines  that  the 
teacher  only  helps  him  over  the  hard 
places  when  the  hard  places  are  brought 
to  him  for  help,  and  only  keeps  order  in 
the  school-room  when  he  is  at  his  desk 
overseeing  the  school.  But,  looking  back 
in  after  life,  he  knows,  if  the  teacher  was 
a  true  one,  that  the  teacher's  inspiration 


was  always  in  the  school,  his  spirit  always 
quickening  endeavor  and  his  influence 
always  maintaining  order ;  that,  in  some 
sense,  this  teacher  was  omnipresent  in 
the  school.  In  this  modern  conception 
God  is  in  and  with  men  not  less  when  he 
is  not  seen  than  when  he  is  seen  in  un- 
mistakable manifestation.  A  child  seeing 
the  rising  sun  strike  the  lilies  on  a  pond, 
and  their  opening  under  the  influence  of 
the  sunlight,  so  that  the  surface  which 
before  was  green  becomes  almost  instantly 
radiantly  white,  might  well  imagine  that 
most  flowers  open  of  themselves,  but  that 
pond-lilies  are  opened  by  the  sun ;  but 
we  all  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  that 
all  flowers  are  opened  by  the  sun,  that 
there  is  not  a  color  in  one  of  them  which 
is  anything  else  than  a  reflection  of  a 
fragment  of  the  sun's  rays ;  that  if  the 
sun  ceased  to  shine  the  flowers  would 
cease  to  live.  In  this  modern  conception 
God  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness  ;  all  life 
depends  upon  bim ;  and  there  is  not  a 
human  virtue,  not  a  human  power,  which 
is  other  than  a  fragmentary  reflection 
of  divine  life  from  him.-— Lyman  Abbott. 

What  is  sweeter  than  a  murmur  of 
leaves,  unless  it  be  the  musical  gurgling 
of  water  that  runs  secretly  and  cuts 
under  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  makes 
little  bubbling  pools  that  laugh  to  see  the 
drops  stumble  over  the  root  and  plump 
down  into  its  bosom!  In  such  nooks 
could  trout  lie.  Unless  ye  would  become 
mermaids,  keep  far  from  such  places,  all 
innocent    grasshoppers,   and    all   ebony 
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crickets!  Do  not  believe  in  appearances. 
You  peer  over  and  know  that  there  is  no 
danger.  You  can  see  the  radiant  gravel. 
You  know  that  no  enemy  lurks  in  that 
fairy  pool.  You  can  see  every  nook  and 
corner  of  it,  and  it  is  as  sweet  a  bathing 
pool  as  ever  was  swum  by  long-legged 
grasshoppers.  Over  the  root  comes  a 
butterfly  with  both  sails  a  little  drabbled, 
and  quicker  than  light  he  is  plucked 
down,  leaving  three  or  four  bubbles 
behind  him,  fit  emblems  of  a  butterfly's 
life.  There!  did  I  not  tell  you?  Now 
go  away,  all  maiden  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers! These  fair  surfaces,  so  pure,  so 
crystalline,  so  surely  safe,  have  a  trout 
somewhere  in  them  lying  in  wait  for  you! 
— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Trees  will  acquire  a  new  charm  for 
intelligent  children  when  they  associate 
them  with  famous  persons.  Watching  to 
see  how  Bryant  and  Longfellow  are  grow- 
ing, whether  Abraham  Lincoln  wants 
water,  or  George  Washington  promises 
to  flower  early,  or  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
drying  up;  whether  Robert  Fulton  is 
budding,  or  General  Grant  is  beginning 
to  sprout,  the  pupil  will  find  that  a  tree 
may  be  as  interesting  as  the  squirrel  that 
skims  along  its  trunk,  or  the  bird  that 
calls  from  its  top  like  a  muezzin  from  a 
minaret.  The  future  orators  of  Arbor 
Day  will  draw  the  morals  that  lie  in  the 
resemblances  of  all  life.  It  is  by  care 
and  diligent  cultivation  that  the  wild 
crab  is  subdued  to  bear  sweet  fruit,  and 
by  skillful  grafting  and  budding  that  the 
same  stock  produces  different  varieties. 
And  so  you,  Master  Leonard  or  Miss 
Alice,  if  you  are  cross  and  spiteful  and 
selfish  and  bullying,  you  also  must  be 
budded  and  trained.  Just  as  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree's  inclined,  young  gentle- 
men, and  you  must  start  straight  if  you 
would  not  grow  up  crooked.  Just  as  the 
boy  begins,  the  man  turns  out. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  learn- 
ing to  read  and  reading.  The  child 
learns  to  read  for  the  same  reason  that 
an  Eskimo  boy  learns  to  drive  a  team  of 
dogs,  because  he  needs  to,  the  kind  of 
civilization  that  is  around  him  has  made 
it  necessary.  The  end  to  be  gained  is 
skill.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  pro- 
cess on  the  child's  mental  growth  and 
happiness  is  fairly  a  question.  Whether, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is,  like  learning  to 
eat,  healthful  and  directly  beneficial,  or, 


on  the  other  hand,  like  cutting  teeth,  a 
necessary,  but  more  or  less  serious  dis- 
turbance to  health  and  happiness,  mat- 
ters not  here;  that  probably  depends  upon 
the  teacher  and  the  method.  But  the 
principal  reason,  in  either  case,  why  a 
child  should  learn  to  read  is  the  ultimate 
usefulness  of  the  power  to  read.  Experi- 
ence seems  to  show  that  an  average  child 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  a  good 
school,  is,  or  should  be  able  to  read  with 
satisfaction  almost  anything  that  is 
within  his  range  of  thought.  That  is, 
the  power  to  get  thought  from  a  printed 
page  has  caught  up  with  the  power  to 
think;  and  the  art  of  reading  has  become 
so  automatic  and  subconscious,  that  it  no 
longer  interferes  seriously  with  the  act  of 
thinking.  Assuming,  then,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  third  or  at  most  the  fourth 
year  in  school,  the  child's  reading  teeth 
are  all  cut,  there  remain  four  or  five 
years  in  the  grammar  school  course  in 
which  reading  is  primarily  and  almost 
purely  a  process  of  getting  thought. — 
American  Primary  Teacher. 

The  pupil  should  be  led  to  willing 
obedience,  because  it  is  right  to  obey, 
because  he  will  be  happier  when  he  has 
learned  to  obey.  Lead  the  child  to  obey 
by  moral  suasion  if  possible,  by  will 
power  if  need  be,  by  force  if  you  must — 
not  by  destroying  the  child's  will,  but  by 
directing  it  into  right  channels.  What, 
you  say,  do  you  believe  in  coercion  and 
corporal  punishment  ?  I  believe  in  obedi- 
ence, and  any  reasonable  method  of 
securing  it.  You  reply,  "One  of  the 
authors  of  educational  creeds  declares 
that  'Coercion  is  always  destructive  of 
real  character  power.'"  About  forty 
years  ago  Major  Panghorn  of  Vermont, 
then  a  young  teacher,  was  obliged  to 
punish  a  boy  for  leading  a  revolt  against 
his  teacher.  He  whipped  him  with  a 
rawhide  until  he  begged  for  mercy.  The 
two  afterwards  became  firm  friends,  and 
years  later,  when  the  boy  had  become  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  he  said  to  Maj. 
Panghorn,  "I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  to  you.  You  made  a  man  of 
me.  But  for  the  thrashing  you  gave  me, 
I  might  now  be  in  state  prison."  Which 
was  mistaken,  James  L.  Hughes,  In- 
spector of  Schools  of  Toronto,  or  Rear- 
Admiral  George  B.  Dewey  ?  The  parents 
who  will  not  make  their  children  mind, 
and  the  teachers  who  will  not  keep  order 
in  their  schools,  are  enemies  to  the  rising 
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race.  We  agree  with  Geo.  P.  Brown, 
when  he  says  the  doctrine  that  coercion 
is  destructive  of  character  and  power  is  a 
new  education  indeed.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  affirm  that  the  want 
of  coercion  in  education  is  destructive  of 
character  and  power.  Solomon's  good 
sense  knew  better. — N.  W.  School  Journal. 


"The  Froebels,  the  Arnolds,  the 
Manns,  the  Mark  Hopkins,  the  Harpers, 
the  Harrises,  the  Whites  and  a  host  of 
others  that  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
generations  of  youth,  have  been  men  of 
the  broadest  culture,  men  of  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  life  of  their  times,  men 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  large 
ends.  Nor  did  they  leap  at  one  bound 
into  great  positions  as  teachers.  'A 
spark  had  stirred  their  clod.'  With  re- 
sistless enthusiasm  and  unbounded  love 
4  they  toiled  while  their  companions 
slept." '  Dr.  Jordan,  in  his  "Science 
Sketches,"  tells  us  that  the  school  of  all 
schools  which  has  had  most  influence  on 
scientific  teaching  in  America  was  held 
in  an  old  barn,  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
some  eighteen  miles  from  shore.  It 
lasted  but  three  months,  and,  in  effect,  it 
had  but  one  teacher.     That  was  Agassiz. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  tells  with  delight 
that  when  he  left  school  his  master  called 
him  into  the  educational  sanctum  and 
solemnly  said:  <c Doyle,  I  have  known 
you  now  for  seven  years,  and  I  know  you 
thoroughly-  I  am  going  to  say  some- 
thing that  you  will  remember  in  after  life. 
Doyle,  you  will  never  come  to  any  good." 


Surely  no  other  human  being,  says 
The  Congregationalist%  has  ever  encoun- 
tered so  many  and  great  obstacles  in  ac- 
quiring an  education  as  Helen  Keller. 
The  hardships  of  students  combating 
poverty  or  delicate  health,  or  compelled 
to  receive  instruction  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  Miss  Kel- 
lar's  handicaps  in  taking  her  examina- 
tions preparatory  to  entering  Radcliffe 
College  this  fall.  No  particle  of  their 
severity  was  abated  for  her.  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  made  uninten- 
tionally difficult.  To  sit  in  total  darkness 
and  silence,  with  no  idea  of  the  time, 
with  no  touch  of  a  friendly  hand, — for 
neither  Miss  Sullivan,  her  constant  com- 
panion, nor  her  master,  Mr.  Keith,  was 
allowed  to  communicate  the  questions  to 
her, — these  were  sufficiently  difficult  con- 


ditions. But  her  labor  was  unnecessarily 
increased  by  the  college  authorities.  They 
had  the  examination  papers  written  out 
in  Braille  characters  by  a  man  who  had 
never  seen  Helen,  and  who,  it  was  dis- 
covered too  late,  used  a  different  system 
of  writing  for  the  blind  from  that  to 
which  she  was  accustomed.  Helen  Kel- 
lar  did  not  hesitate  or  draw  back  even  at 
this,  but  puzzled  out  the  unfamiliar, 
punctured  points  as  best  she  could,  and 
wrote  her  answers  on  her  typewriter,  pass- 
ing triumphantly  in  every  study,  even 
1 '  with  credit ' '  in  some.  Her  intellectual 
achievement  is,  however,  almost  over- 
shadowed by  the  girl's  indomitable  moral 
courage  in  surmounting  difficulties.  Does 
she  not  put  to  shame  every  slothful  and 
easily-disheartened  soul? 


A  well- known  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Lafayette  College,  Dr.  Selden  J.  Coffin, 
takes  this  common-sense  view  of  an  im- 
portant question.  He  says:  "The  ex- 
aminations now  in  progress  number  no 
less  than  eighty-two  appointments.  This 
large  number  of  subjects  taught  in  a 
single  term  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  old  course  of  study.  But  a  score  of 
years  ago  all  that  a  student  had  before 
him  was  a  round  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics,  with  little  else  to  break  up 
the  monotomy  of  thought.  Now  the 
trend  is  toward  a  multiplicity  of  branches, 
such  that  the  faculty  are  besieged  with 
requests  to  introduce  new  studies.  The 
best  thought  favors  narrowing  the  course 
and  keeping  it  in  the  old  lines.  One 
who  seeks  a  varied  course  is  commended 
to  the  universities,  where  there  may  be, 
as  has  been  said,  '  two  professors  to  one 
student.'  No  one  will  deny  the  ad- 
vantage of  many  of  the  new  studies,  but 
it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it  is  not  far 
better  for  a  youth  to  learn  thoroughly  the 
standard  branches  and  let  the  acquisition 
of  specialties  be  the  effort  of  his  private 
reading  in  maturer  days.  The  devotion 
of  more  time  to  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
biology,  chemistry,  French  and  German 
reading,  has  of  late  been  under  consider- 
ation by  the  faculty." 

How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical 
gerund-grinder,  the  like  of  whom  will,  in 
a  subsequent  century,  be  manufactured 
out  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the  growth 
of  anything  ;  much  more  of  mind,  which 
grows,  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its 
roots  littered  with  etymological  compost), 
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but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact 
of  spirit  ;  though  kindling  itself  at  the 
fire  of  living  thought?  How  shall  he 
give  kindling  in  whose  own  inward  man 
there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out 
to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder  ?  .  .  .  Alas! 
so  is  it  everywhere ;  so  will  it  ever  be, 
till  the  hodman  is  discharged  or  reduced 
to  hod-bearing,  and  an  architect  is  hired, 
and,  on  all  hands,  fitly  encouraged:  till 
communites  and  individuals  discover 
that  fashioning  the  souls  of  a  generation 
by  knowledge  can  rank  on  a  level  with 
blowing  their  bodies  to  pieces  by  gun- 
powder; that,  with  generals  and  field- 
marshals  for  killing,  there  should  be 
world-honored  dignitaries,  and,  were  it 
possible,  true  God-ordained  priests,  for 
teaching. — Edward  Thring. 

There  is  no  audience  I  should  so  much 
wish  to  please,  none  with  whose  life  I 
feel  a  greater  sympathy,  none  who  have 
me  more  absolutely  at  their  command, 
than  an  audience  of  teachers ;  for  I  am 
one  of  them  to  the  backbone.  I  come 
before  them  as  a  working  man — as  one 
who  has  worked  up  through  an  experi- 
ence of  the  most  varied  kind,  who  began 
very  low  down,  and  feels  strongly  with 
all  struggling  workers,  with  their  weak- 
ness, their  faint-heartedness,  with  weary 
hand  and  weary  head  and  weary  heart, 
and  who  believes  that  the  new  truth  of 
life,  which  is  ever  becoming  incarnate  in 
new  births,  is  always  born  amongst  the 
struggling,  in  travail  and  in  pain. — 
Edward  Thring, 

Too  many  of  our  books  on  education 
ignore  sin  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  child.  Reformers  in  education 
sometimes  talk  as  if  it  were  better  for 
children  to  be  on  the  streets  than  to  at- 
tend schools  taught  by  poor  teachers.  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  a  school,  if  its 
sanitary  conditions  are  not  a  menace  to 
health,  may  be  as  mechanical  in  its 
routine  as  the  schools  of  the  Chinese,  and 
still  be  a  better  place  for  a  boy  during 
school  hours  than  are  the  streets  and 
alleys,  with  their  tuition  in  things  wicked 
and  degrading. — Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 


To  touch  the  world  at  many  points  ;  to 
come  into  close  relationship  and  sym- 
pathies with  many  kinds  of  people ;  to 
think  and  feel  and  act  on  a  broad-gauge 
scale — these  are  some  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  mental  and  spiritual  growth. 


It  is  not  only  true  that  a  man's  greatest 
good  fortune  is  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  "  giving  out  freely  and  powerfully  all 
the  force  that  is  in  him,1'  but  it  is  also 
true  that  almost  equally  good  fortune 
may  attend  the  individual  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  truth  and  in- 
struction through  a  wide,  deep,  and  rich 
experience.  There  is  unlimited  power  in 
a  radius  when  its  possessor  knows  how  to 
use  it  aright,  and  the  best  personal  radius 
in  the  world  is  that  which  strikes  through 
the  greatest  number  of  rational  human 
experiences,  and  yet  keeps  its  centre  in 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  the  individual 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  educational  machine  may  be  in- 
dispensable, but,  at  least,  it  may  be  kept 
well  oiled  with  common  sense.  It  is 
time  to  stop  chasing  educational  rain- 
bows ;  to  break  away  from  tradition  and 
look  at  things  as  they  are.  There  is  no 
more  costly  form  of  so-called  charity  than 
to  keep  an  incompetent  teacher  in  a 
school  because  he  or  she  ''needs  the 
place. M  If  the  average  American  voter 
took  as  much  interest  in  the  education  of 
his  children  as  he  takes  in  pop-gun 
politics,  this  would  be  a  pleasanter 
country  to  live  in.  The  school  is  a  great 
thing,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  home. 
We  want  to  see  all  schools  work  to  help 
the  homes,  and  all  homes  work  to  help 
the  schools. — Learning  by  Doing. 


Lincoln  stands  forth  on  the  page  of 
history,  unique  in  his  character,  and 
majestic  in  his  individuality.  He  was  a 
leader  of  leaders.  He  was  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  He  had  been  poor 
and  laborious;  but  greatness  did  not 
change  the  tone  of  his  spirit,  nor  lessen 
the  sympathies  of  his  nature.  He  was 
temperate  without  austerity ;  brave,  with- 
out rashness ;  constant,  without  obsti- 
nacy.— Bishop  Newman. 


Wordsworth  mainly  composed  his 
poems  during  his  rural  rambles.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  write 
with  a  slate  pencil  on  a  smooth  piece  of 
stone  his  newly-made  lines. 


How  about  the  tone  of  your  voice  in 
the  school- room  ?  Do  you  ever  hear  the 
sound  of  your  own  voice?  Have  you 
while  teaching  noted  the  tone  of  your 
voice,  its  pitch,  its  quality  ?  If  not, 
give  a  moment's  attention  to  it.     Have 
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you  ever  noticed  that  when  you  visit 
schools  you  not  infrequently  find  a 
teacher  who  changes  the  pitch  of  her 
tone  upon  your  entrance  to  the  room. 
She  was  only  aware  of  the  wrong  tone 
by  your  presence.  A  bright  teacher 
once  said  that  she  never  heard  the  sound 
of  her  voice  until  a  fellow  teacher  came 
into  her  room,  then  she  became  self-con- 
scious and  every  defect  in  the  room  was 
immediately  apparent.  The  quiet-toned, 
firm,  smooth,  clear  voice  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  a  school  room.  The  best  teachers 
are  those  who  have  perfect  self-mastery 
in  this  essential.  The  loud-mouthed, 
ranting,  scolding  teacher  holds  her  posi- 
tion near  the  bottom  of  the  list,  although 
her  methods  and  knowledge  may  be  ap- 
proved and  extensive. — Teacher's  World. 

Thackeray  once  failed  and  succeeded 
in  the  same  evening.  At  Manchester  he 
attempted  a  lecture  before  a  society 
audience.  He  broke  down  and  was  very 
much  annoyed  with  himself.  His  friend, 
John  Bright,  was  present,  and  Thack- 
eray said  to  Bright:  "Who  will  ever 
come  and  hear  me  lecture  if  I  break 
down  like  this?"  Bright  said  to  him, 
41  Never  mind ;  very  few  people  but 
break  down  at  some  time  or  other.  I'm 
going  to  another  meeting  to-night ;  you 
must  come  with  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
speak  to  fine  folks,  but  to  a  set  of  good, 
honest  working  men,  and  you  must  try 
again. ' '  Thackeray  went,  spoke,  '  'and, ' ' 
said  Bright,  in  his  downright  way,  "  I 
never  heard  a  better  speech  in  all  my 
life ;  it  was  a  capital  speech,  and  they 
were  all  delighted  with  him." 

The  teacher  is  a  stair-builder,  building 
from  the  regions  of  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. If  the  steps  are  too  easy,  the 
climber  is  wearied  but  not  strengthened. 
If  the  steps  are  too  high,  over-straining 
even  will  not  allow  them  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  unskilled  teacher  leads 
the  child  against  a  blank  wall,  where,  in 
vain  endeavor,  he  bumps  his  shins  and 
his  toes.  A  skillful  teacher  sees  where 
the  step  is  beyond  the  child's  strength, 
and  regrades  the  work  to  suit  the  capacity 
of  the  learner.  Do  not  ask  the  child  to 
attempt  that  which  is  beyond  his  reach, 
but  rather  to  stretch  toward  it  to  grasp. 
—  Western  Ed.  Journal. 

A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  extra- 
ordinary   fortune    attended    him.      He 


offered  no  shining  qualities  at  first  en- 
counter; he  did  not  offend  by  superi- 
ority ;  he  had  a  face  and  manner  which 
disarmed  suspicion,  which  inspired  con- 
fidence, which  confirmed  good  will ;  he 
was  a  man  without  vices ;  he  had  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  which  it  was  very 
easy  for  him  to  obey.  Then  he  had  what 
farmers  call  a  long  head  ;  was  excellent 
in  working  out  the  sum  for  himself,  in 
arguing  his  case  and  convincing  you 
fairly  and  firmly.  Then  it  turned  out 
that  he  was  a  great  worker  and  with  a 
prodigious  faculty  of  performance  worked 
easily.  — Emerson . 

Everything  I  most  value  of  teaching 
thought,  and  teaching  practice,  and 
teaching  experience,  came  from  this 
teaching  work  daily  in  the  National 
Schools.  Never  shall  I  forget  those 
schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Gloucester,  and 
their  little  class-room,  with  its  solemn 
problem,  no  more  difficult  one  in  the 
world:  how  on  earth  the  Cambridge 
Honor  man,  with  his  success  and  his 
brain-world,  was  to  get  at  the  minds  of 
those  little  laborers'  sons,  with  their  un- 
furnished heads,  and  no  time  to  give. 
They  gave  me  the  great  axiom  :  "The 
worse  the  material  the  greater  the  skill 
of  the  worker. ' '  They  called  out  the  use- 
ful dictum  with  which  I  ever  silently 
stepped  over  the  threshold:  "If  these 
fellows  don't  learn,  it's  my  fault."  They 
disentangled  all  the  loose  threads  of  know- 
ledge in  my  brain,  and  forced  me  to  wind 
each  separately  in  its  place,  with  its  be- 
ginning and  its  end.  They  bred  in  me  a 
'  supreme  contempt  for  knowledge-lumps, 
and  for  emptying  out  knowledge-lumps 
in  a  heap,  like  stones  at  the  roadside,  and 
calling  it  teaching.  They  made  me  hate 
the  long  array  of  fine  words,  which 
lesson-givers  ask,  and  pupils  answer,  and 
neither  really  know  the  meaning  of. 
They  taught  me  how  different  knowing 
is  from  being  able  to  make  others  know. 
Nay,  they  taught  me  the  more  valuable 
lesson  still,  how  different  knowledge 
which  can  be  produced  to  an  examiner  is 
from  knowledge  which  knows  itself,  and 
understands  its  own  life  and  growth. 
There  I  learnt  the  great  secret  of  St. 
Augustine's  golden  key,  which,  though 
it  be  of  gold,  is  useless  unless  it  fits  the 
wards  of  the  lock.  And  I  found  the 
wards  I  had  to  fit,  the  wards  of  my  lock, 
which  had  to  be  opened,  the  minds  of 
those  little  street  boys,  very  queer  and 
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tortuous  affairs ;  and  I  had  to  set  about 
cutting  and  chipping  myself  into  the 
wooden  key,  which  should  have  the  one 
merit  of  a  key,  however  common  it  might 
look,  the  merit  of  fitting  the  lock,  and 
unlocking  the  minds,  and  opening  the 
shut  chambers  of  the  heart. — Thring. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  educate 
school  boys  to  respect  flower-borders, 
window-boxes,  vines,  and  shrubbery,  if 
teachers  themselves  will  display  intelli- 
gent interest  and  affection  for  the  school 
grounds.  When  these  are  of  consider- 
able size,  a  great  educational  field  can 
be  opened  by  teachers  who  know  some- 
thing of  botany,  plant-growth,  and  for- 
estry. Such  surroundings  can  be  em- 
ployed to  the  highest  advantage  in  cul- 
tivating in  children  observation,  and  in 
imparting  elementary  ideas  of  natural 
science.  How  many  teachers  are  there 
who  care  for  these  things  or  are  qualified 
to  instruct  children  in  the  laws  of  plant- 
growth?  We  apprehend  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  do  not  need  an 
elementary  education  in  botany  and  for- 
estry. The  beginning  of  this  educational 
reform  really  lies  with  the  teachers 
themselves. — New  York  Tribune. 


He  who  knows  not  and  knows  not  that  he 

knows  not  is  a  fool:  shun  him. 
He  who  knows   not  and   knows  that  he 

knows  not  is  simple:  teach  him. 
He  who  knows  and  knows  not   that   he 

knows  is  asleep:  wake  him. 
He  who  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows 

is  wise:  follow  him.  — Hindoo. 


"How  do  you  accomplish  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time?"  asked  a  man  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  "When  I  have  any- 
thing to  do,  I  go  and  do  it,"  was  the 
reply.  The  man .  who  always  acts 
promptly,  even  if  he  makes  occasional 
mistakes,  will  succeed  when  a  procrasti- 
nator  would  fail — even  if  the  latter  have 
the  better  judgment.  "Get  a  move  on 
you! "  is  good  practical  advice. 

For  seat-work  in  spelling  ask  pupils 
to  select  words  (from  a  certain  lesson  as- 
signed) in  which  there  are  silent  letters. 
Have  them  arrange  words  in  columns, 
putting  in  the  first  all  the  monosyllables, 
in  the  second  all  the  dissyllables,  etc. 
Assign  certain  combinations  such  as 
"kn"  (when  "k"  is  always  silent). 
Ask  them  to  write  as  many  words  as  they 
remember,  beginning  with  this  combina- 


tion, e.  g.,  know,  knew,  knife,  knock, 
knot,  knee,  etc.  Write  sentences  using 
these  words.  Have  them  select  words 
alike  in  sound,  but  different  in  spelling 
and  meaning,  as  " right "  and  "write," 
"so,"  "sow,"  "sew."  Ask  them  to 
write  short  sentences  or  stories  showing 
the  proper  use  of  each  word.  These  ex- 
ercises are  interesting  and  profitable. 
They  tend  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
word  form,  and  to  stimulate  interest. 

The  fruit  tree  that  is  forced  into  bear- 
ing prematurely,  stops  growing  and  de- 
cays early.  So  it  is  with  all  processes  in 
intellectual  development;  that  which  is 
hurried  is  dwarfed.  Take  time  for  growth. 

The  highest  good  of  the  child  should 
be  the  sole  aim  of  the  teacher,  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  false  standards. 
The  teacher  who  strives  for  examinations 
and  promotions,  can  never  really  teach. 
The  only  true  motive  that  should  govern 
the  teacher  must  spring  from  the  truth 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  child's  mind 
and  the  subject  taught. 

The  only  safeguard  of  a  republic  is 
popular  education,  education  of  all  its 
citizens.  And  this  education  must  con- 
sist in  much  more  than  being  able  to 
write  their  names  and  read  their  ballots. 


The  most  effective  way  to  curse  a  boy 
is  to  work  for  him  and  not  with  him. — 
Hamilton  W.  Maine. 


In  reply  to  our  suggestion  a  reader  in 
New  York  city  submits  the  following  as 
what  he  thinks  the  American  boy  needs : 
More  respect  for  parents  and  teachers.  A 
good  whipping  when  unruly.  A  shorter 
boyhood.  Respect  for  the  aged.  A 
liberal  mind  towards  foreign  children. 
More  knowledge  of  universal  history. 
An  eye  for  the  beautiful  rather  than  the 
beauties.  An  observing  father.  A  home 
fit  to  keep  him  from  the  street.  Less 
knowledge  of  vulgar  language. — Teacher. 

There  is  more  truth  than  sentiment 
in  the  following  editorial  paragraph  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Pathfinder:  "The 
more  I  see  of  things  the  more  I  come  to 
believe  that  our  best  men  and  women 
live  and  die  in  utter  obscurity.  Most  of 
us  know  in  our  circle  some  one  spirit  that 
is  all  kindness,  gentleness,  forbearance. 
In  such  a  spirit  we  have  known  true 
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greatness.  The  man  who  rises  often  does 
so  by  treading  on  others.  The  most  gen- 
erous spirits  are  incapable  of  this.  Com- 
petition brings  to  the  front  the  strongest 
characters,  but  not  the  gentlest  nor  the 
noblest.  This  does  not  mean  that  com- 
petition is  not  right,  as  our  world  is  con- 
stituted. We  need  the  strongest  in  front, 
and  competition  puts  them  there.  But 
men  cannot  all  be  leaders,  and  many  of 
the  best  must  be  content  to  serve  in  the 
rank  and  file,  doing  their  duty  for  duty's 
sake  and  without  the  inspiration  of 
laurels  to  be  won." 


President  Garfield,  while  a  teacher 
in  Hiram  College,  was  once  asked  by  a 
young  teacher  the  secret  of  the  art  of  hold- 
ing the  attention  of  pupils,  and  his  an- 
swer was:  "See  to  it  that  you  do  not 
feed  your  pupils  on  cold  victuals.  Take 
the  lesson  into  your  mind  anew,  rethink 
it  and  then  serve  it  hot  and  steaming,  and 
your  pupils  will  have  an  appetite  for  your 
instruction  and  you  will  have  their  at- 
tention."   There  is  a  whole  book  in  it. 


You  have  heard  it  said,  perhaps, 
"Don't  pet  the  children/ '  Why  not? 
Haven't  the  tiny  tots  just  come  from  a 
warm,  loving  home  life,  where  the 
mother's  caress  was  the  balm  for  every 
ache?  And  now,  I  suppose,  that  they 
have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  entering 
the  public  school,  no  matter  how  home- 
sick and  mother-sick  their  lonesome  little 
hearts,  no  matter  how  strange  and  cold 
seem  their  surroundings,  the  teacher  is 
never  to  give  them  a  "love  pat,"  an 
affectionate  caress,  a  motherly  hug? 
Such  a  thing  as  putting  an  arm  around 
some  neglected  child  is  to  be  looked  at 
with  disapproval  ?  No,  no!  The  teacher 
without  a  loving  motherly  heart  in  her 
bosom  is  out  of  place  in  the  primary 
school-room.  Don't  let  your  natural  in- 
clinations be  trampled  on  in  that  style, 
you  primary  teacher. — N.  W.  Monthly. 

Throw  all  the  cheer  you  can  muster 
into  your  work.  Carlyle  says:  "Give  us 
the  man  that  sings  at  his  work;  he  will 
do  more  in  the  same  time,  he  will  do  it 
better."  Let  happiness  and  good  cheer 
abound  in  the  school  room.  A  brave 
heart,  a  devoted  spirit,  a  firm  faith  in 
one's  self,  an  honest  ambition,  and  a  de- 
sire to  grow  are  some  of  the  essentials 
that  go  to  make  a  successful  teacher. 
Be  hopeful  ever  in  your  sorest  straits; 


you  need  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
cheerfulness  and  large  hopefulness.  They 
alone  win  who  believe  they  can  win. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  things  you  worry 
about  never  happen.  Meet  things  as 
they  come,  never  anticipate  or  welcome 
them.  Keep  your  absences  down  by 
making  your  school  so  good  that  none 
can  afford  to  be  away  from  it  for  even  a 
half-day.  Make  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment go  smoothly,  keep  them  well  oiled 
and  in  gear.  Don't  begin  to  "cram" 
your  pupils  for  examinations.  Teach 
and  review  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
pupils.  Don't  worry.  Don't  overeat. 
Don't  starve.  Sleep  and  rest  abundantly. 
Work  like  a  man;  but  don't  be  worked  to 
death.  A  light  heart  lives  long.  Char- 
acter building  should  be  the  objective 
consideration  of  all  teaching.  Inspire 
pupils  will  lofty  motives,  and  their  actions 
will  not  need  much  of  your  concern. 
You  should  have  high  ideals  constantly 
in  mind.  Expect  a  great  deal  of  your 
pupils,  and  never  accept  poor  work. 
Live  in  the  present.  Keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  Don't  let  outside  interests  or  per- 
sonal affairs  interfere  with  your  school 
duties.  It  is  your  business  to  teach; 
everything  is  second  to  that.  To  the 
school  belong  your  best  efforts,  your  best 
thoughts,  your  best  aspirations,  your  best 
endeavors. — Missouri  Journal. 

The  Philippine  islands  number  about 
1,200,  with  an  area  of  115,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  7,000,- 
000.  Luzon,  the  largest  island,  is  about 
the  size  of  Cuba.  The  principal  products 
are  sugar,  coffee,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
indigo;  it  is  probable  that,  with  proper 
development,  the  revenue  from  the 
islands  would  largely  exceed  the  cost  of 
government.  The  Philippines  were  dis- 
covered by  Magellan,  who  lost  his  life 
there  in  a  battle  with  the  natives. 


Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusi- 
asm; it  is  the  real  allegory  of  the  lute  of 
Orpheus;  it  moves  stones,  it  charms 
brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of 
sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes  few 
victories  without  it. — Lord  Lytton. 

Exercise,  especially  exercise  out  of 
doors  when  it  is  convenient,  is  the  best  of 
all  appliances.  Do  not  sit  motionless 
within  doors,  if  there  is  a  sun  shining 
without,  and  you  are  able  to  stir.  Par- 
ticularly endeavor  to  keep  a  good  heart* 
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and  avoid  all  moping  and  musing,  what- 
ever takes  away  your  cheerfulness.  Sun- 
shine in  the  inside  of  one  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  sunshine  without. — Carlyle. 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census,  not  the  size  of  cities,  not  the 
crops;  no,  but  the  kind  of  men  the 
country  turns  out. — Lyman  J.  Gage, 


DIVINE  IMMANENCE. 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


IF  I  am  asked  why  I  believe  in  this 
universal  presence  and  potency  of 
God,  this  Divine  Immanence  in  nature 
and  in  man,  I  reply  that  the  reasons  are 
many  and  cumulative.  Shakespeare's 
affirmation,  "There's  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will,"  is  the  expression  of  a  substan- 
tially universal  belief.  I  suppose  that 
there  have  lived  very  few  men  or  women 
in  this  world  who  have  not  at  times  felt 
this  truth,  even  if  they  have  not  articu- 
lated it  in  intellectual  expression.  That 
there  are  forces  or  a  force  within  me,  im- 
pelling me,  determining  for  me,  placing 
me  where  I  never  would  have  placed  my- 
self, laying  on  me  duties  I  never  would 
have  assumed  myself,  seems  to  me  as 
clear  as  any  fact  in  life.  And  it  seems  so 
not  to  me  only  but  substantially  to  all 
thoughtful  men  and  women.  So  univer- 
sal a  belief  argues  a  wide  observation  and 
experience,  from  which,  by  an  uncon- 
scious inductive  process,  humanity  has 
reached  its  conclusion.  That  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  history. 
Nothing  is  clearer  in  such  a  study  than 
that  nations  are  not  mere  aggregations  of 
individual  wills,  but  that  there  is  also  a 
guiding,  controlling  factor,  mysterious 
but  irresistible.  No  one  can  read  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  "History  of  the 
American  Revolution"  without  being 
convinced  that  the  separation  of  the 
American  Colonies  from  Great  Britain 
was  to  be;  that  it  was  ordained,  deter- 
mined, enforced,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance 
alike  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  colo- 
nists themselves — in  spite,  that  is,  of  the 
very  men  who  worked  out  that  separa- 
tion. So  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
doubt  that  our  present  relation  with  the 
Philippines  was  brought  about  by  forces, 
or  a  force,  acting  in  men  and  conjointly 
with  them,   to  ends  which  those  men 


neither  foresaw  nor  desired.  Call  it 
Manifest  Destiny,  call  it  Providence,  call 
it  what  we  will,  doubt  and  discuss  as  we 
may  about  the  ends  to  which  it  should 
conduct  us  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  co-operate  with  it,  and  the  results 
which  we  should  seek  to  gain — that  it 
exists  appears  to  me  as  certain  as  that 
there  is  a  law  of  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion. 

Ever  since  history  began,  this  Destiny 
has  been  believed  in  by  mankind.  In- 
deed, if  there  is  no  such  superhuman 
factor  in  human  life,  a  science  of  that  life 
would  be  impossible.  If  humanity  is 
simply  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
whose  conjoint  action  is  determined  by 
accident,  or  by  the  balance  of  forces  in 
the  human  wills,  the  study  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  would  be  as  impossible 
as  the  study  of  the  progress  of  the  skip- 
pers upon  the  surface  of  a  brook  on  a 
summer's  afternoon;  there  would  and 
could  be  no  progress  to  be  studied.  As 
there  could  be  no  physical  order  in  nature 
were  there  not  one  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy  in  all  physical  phenomena,  so 
there  could  be  no  moral  order  in  the 
human  race  were  there  not  one  Moral 
Energy  in  all  human  phenomena.  The 
very  existence  of  the  sciences  of  history, 
economics,  psychology  and  ethics  pre- 
supposes a  Moral  Governor  in  human 
life. 

The  phenomena  of  genius  lends  inci- 
dental and  additional  confirmation  to  this 
belief.  Neither  heredity  nor  environ- 
ment can  account  for  a  Paul  or  a  Plato, 
the  author  of  Job  or  the  author  of  ' '  Ham- 
let. ' '  Genius  must  either  be  relegated  to 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  life,  or  it 
must  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  not  the  manifestation  of  an  ex- 
traordinary power  coming  no  one  knows 
whence  or  how,  but  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  that  Power  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

And  on  any  other  hypothesis,  the  un- 
folding of  the  life  of  any  child  is  just  as 
great  a  mystery  as  the  appearance  of 
Paul  or  Plato,  Shakespeare  or  the  author 
of  Job.  This  belief  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  great  creative 
minds — poet,  artist,  musician,  orator, 
author.  The  greatest  compositions  are 
not  wrought  out  with  much  painstaking 
by  the  human  producer  of  them;  they 
are  brought  to  him  and  he  transcribes 
them,  or  the  germ  of  them  is  communi- 
cated to  him  and  he  develops  it.    This 
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consciousness  of  receiving  from  an  un- 
known source  is  the  most  common  ex- 
perience of  humanity,  and  would  be  even 
commoner  were  we  not  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  In  such  a  connection  personal 
testimnoy  is  perhaps  of  slight  value. 
Yet  perhaps  these  philosophical  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  universal  and  inspir- 
ing presence  of  God  in  human  life  would 
be  of  small  practical  effect  with  me  were 
they  not  interpretative  and  confirmatory 
of  my  own  experience.  If  that  experi- 
ence stood  alone,  I  should  fear  to  trust  it. 
But  when  it  simply  reiterates  the  testi- 
mony of  so  many  of  the  best,  the  noblest, 
the  ablest  men  of  all  ages  and  all  faiths, 
I  dare  not  distrust  it.  I  could  as  little 
-doubt  that  I  have  at  times  in  my  own  ex- 
perience the  help  of  a  Power  not  myself 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  makes 
as  well  for  clear  thinking  as  for  right 
acting,  as  I  could  doubt  the  influence 
that  comes  into  my  life  from  a  vital  book, 
a  great  poem,  an  inspiring  preacher,  or  a 
personal  friend. 


TEACHERS  AND  TOBACCO. 


TWO  young  men  we  chance  to  know 
lost  election  to  excellent  high  school 
principalships  this  year  because  they  used 
tobacco.  No  matter  if  the  board  of  edu- 
cation is  composed  entirely  of  smokers, 
the  smoking  candidate  stands  little  show 
— almost  none  at  all  where  in  competition 
with  him  are  equally  able  and  scholarly 
men  who  do  not  smoke.  That's  all  right. 
It  is  not  narrow.  It  is  not  bigoted.  It 
is  just  a  sample  of  common  sense.  No 
worthy  father  wishes  his  boy  to  learn  to 
smoke.  All  realize  that  it  does  the 
youth  no  good,  and  usually  does  him 
much  harm.  All  recognize  that  the 
average  boy  will  get  lessons  in  the 
art  of  smoking  plenty  fast  enough  with- 
out having  the  public  funds  paid  out 
for  that  purpose.  We  don't  put  this  on 
moral  grounds  at  all.  Some  of  the  dear- 
est friends  we  have  are  users  of  the  weed. 
There  are  some  fearfully  disagreeable 
and  disreputable  people  who  do  not  use 
tobacco.  There  are  thousands  of  tip-top, 
pure-minded,  delightful  people  who  do 
use  tobacco.  But,  just  the  same,  young 
man,  when  you  enter  the  teachers'  ranks 
you  must  eschew,  not  chew;  you  must 
not  smoke  tobacco.  You  are  employed 
to  educate  youth  in  things  that  make  for 
their   betterment,    physically,    mentally 


and  morally.  Tobacco  using  does  not  do 
that.  Your  influence  over  your  pupils  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  citizen, 
the  father  and  the  preacher  not  excepted. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  public  have  the  right 
to  say  that  while  you  teach,  your  ex- 
ample must  be  such  as  shall  build  up, 
not  tear  down,  true  manhood.  Don't  get 
up  on  your  dignity  now  and  talk  of  rights, 
etc.  It  is  not  a  question  of  legal  rights, 
but  of  propriety.  You  are  not  obliged  to 
teach  school,  but  while  you  do  you  may 
as  well  understand,  first  as  last,  that  the 
public  have  a  right  to  say  what  your 
manners  shall  be,  and  what  are  the  les- 
sons in  life  you  teach. — Michigan  School 
Moderator. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  AND  TO  SPEAK 
GOOD  ENGLISH. 


BY  CARL  C.  MARSHALL. 


LANGUAGE,  like  painting,  sculpture, 
music  or  any  other  means  of  human 
expression,  has  its  dependence  on  the 
psychological  factor.  Back  of  speech 
there  must  be  a  soul.  This  is  why  no 
Professor  Garner,  or  any  one  else,  can 
teach  original  human  speech  to  monkeys 
or  parrots.  Art  expression  in  any  form 
is  only  for  creatures  endowed  with  an 
imagination.  No  lower  animal  ever  yet 
invented  a  machine,  drew  a  picture,  im- 
provised a  tune,  or  originated  a  sentence. 

In  man  himself,  expression  is  the  gauge 
of  the  soul's  development,  and  language, 
more  than  any  other  form  of  expression, 
evinces  the  intelligence  that  is  behind  it. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  language 
is  the  especial  manifestation  of  the 
reason,  whereas,  music  and  the  plastic 
arts  stand  for  the  imaginative  emotions. 

Now  if  I  am  right  in  this  view,  it  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  get  good  language 
expression  from  a  dull,  unthinking  mind. 
An  attempt  to  do  this  results  in  imita- 
tion, not  expression.  If  expression  is 
what  we  are  after,  we  must  not  try  to  get 
the  mind  to  give  out  what  is  not  in  it. 
We  can  no  more  do  this  than  we  can 
squeeze  wine  from  a  turnip.  The  viola- 
tion of  this  principle  is  common  in  our 
schools.  Teachers  lecture  to  pupils,  or 
have  them  read  a  lot  about  some  matter 
of  the  upper  mental  atmosphere,  and 
then  call  on  them  to  write  original* ' 
essays  upon  it.  The  youngster  goes  to 
the  cyclopedias  and  biographies,  stuffs 
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and  crams  for  a  few  days,  and  then  dis- 
gorges the  undigested  mass  in  the  form  of 
an  " oration"  on  "The  Racial  Character- 
istics of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  or  "States- 
manship of  Washington  and  Lincoln/1 
or  "The  Debt  America  Owes  to  the 
Puritan."  Not  long  since  my  son,  a 
sixteen-year-old  high  school  lad,  was 
called  upon  to  write  and  deliver  an  ora- 
tion on  '  *  The  Rise  and  Development  of 
the  Drama,"  something  his  father 
wouldn't  have  attempted  without  at  least 
a  year's  study. 

In  my  judgment  these  ambitious  at- 
tempts to  force  children  into  an  expres- 
sion of  ideas  that  are  far  beyond  their 
years  and  experience,  do  much  harm. 
The  results  are  shams  and  the  children 
know  it.  They  are  not  expressing  them- 
selves any  more  than  is  Pretty  Polly 
whose  sailor  owner  teaches  her  to  swear, 
and  who,  when  she  is  sold  to  the  min- 
ister, learns  to  say  "God  Bless  Our 
Home." 

Successful  language  expression,  then, 
is  giving  out  what  there  is  in  you;  failure 
comes  when  you  try  to  do  more.  Don't 
think  you  are  an  orator  because  you  have 

{>icked  up  some  of  the  orator's  vocabu- 
ary  and  phraseology,  through  reading 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  or  Webster, 
or  Wendell  Phillips.  Do  not  try  to  soar 
on  the  poet's  wings  of  the  morning  be- 
cause you  have  learned  the  trick  of  meter 
and  rhyme.  The  downfall  of  Darius 
Green  was  not  more  certain  than  is  that 
of  the  poor  empty  pates  who  think  they 
can  construct  flying  machines  out  of 
words. 

If  you  write  good  English,  even  in  the 
humblest  way,  begin  by  getting  some- 
thing into  your  head  to  write.  A  man 
cannot  even  learn  to  write  business  letters 
until  he  knows  about  business.  To 
write  a  good  love  letter  one  has  to  be  in 
love;  there  is  really  no  other  way,  say 
the  experienced.  No  man  who  has 
something  in  him  to  say  to  his  friends  or 
to  the  world,  fails  to  find  a  way  to  say  it, 
generally  what,  for  him,  is  the  best  way. 
No  amount  of  rummaging  among  the 
laws  of  grammar  or  the  maxims  of 
rhetoric  will  give  a  man  material  for  good 
expression;  this  comes  through  a  vastly 
broader  cultural  process; — the  slow  mas- 
tery of  good  books,  sympathetic  inter- 
course with  cultivated  minds,  communion 
with  nature,  and  the  acquirement  of  the 
thought  habit.  Lincoln  had  less  than 
six  months  of  grammar  study,  yet  he 


wrote  the  Gettysburg  oration,  which  has 
been  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  hall  of 
Oxford  University  as  a  model  of  classic 
English  expression.  When  the  great 
president  hurriedly  penciled  this  death- 
less gem  of  oratory  on  the  soiled  page  of 
a  pocket  memorandum  book,  while  on 
the  train  that  was  bearing  him  to  the 
battle-field,  he  was  all  unconscious  of  the 
literary  value  of  what  he  wrote;  he  only 
felt  the  mighty  thoughts  that  surged 
within  his  great  brain.  Kipling's  "  Re- 
cessional," the  greatest  poem  written 
since  the  time  of  Tennyson,  would  have 
gone  into  the  waste-basket  but  for  the 
rescuing  hands  of  the  poet's  wife.  So 
little  store  does  genius  set  on  the  casket 
of  its  great  thoughts! 

But  I  would  not  have  the  student  un- 
dervalue the  need  of  knowing  well  the 
accepted  forms  of  good  English  expres- 
sion. Not  the  loftiest  genius  can  declare 
his  independence  of  these.  While  no 
amount  of  drill  in  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric will  make  over  an  ignorant  and  dull- 
minded  youth  into  a  clever  writer  or 
speaker,  this  drill  is  most  valuable  to  the 
growing  student  who  is  re-enforcing  it 
with  the  steady  accumulation  of  culture 
from  other  sources.  No  one  should  get 
it  into  his  head  that  matter  is  so  import- 
ant that  manner  may  be  neglected.  The 
careful  study  of  grammatical  essentials 
and  the  elements  of  style,  greatly  help  to 
make  one  notice  his  own  lapses  from 
good  form,  just  as  the  study  of  ethics  or 
of  etiquette  tends  to  make  one  notice  and 
correct  his  defects  in  conduct  or  deport- 
ment. Scanning  the  general  situation 
from  my  point  of  view,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
wishes  to  write  good  English,  some  such 
procedure  as  the  following: 

i.  Acquire  a  taste  for  good  reading, 
and  cultivate  particularly  those  writers 
like  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Dickens  and  Kip- 
ling, who  deal  largely  with  the  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the  language. 

2.  Seek  for  companionship  with  peo- 
ple who  habitually  use  good  language, 
remembering  that  to  be  worthy  of  such 
companionship  you  must  use  good  lan- 
guage yourself. 

3.  Keep  tireless  watch  over  your  own 
speech  and  writing,  and  rigorously  cor- 
rect every  error  that  you  find  yourself 
making. 

4.  Try  to  be  natural  in  your  language 
and  avoid  all  affectations  and  *  'big  words. ' ' 

5.  Master  the  scheme  of  English  con- 
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struction  as  laid  down  in  the  best  works 
on  grammar,  also  the  more  important  ele- 
ments of  good  style. 

6.  Make  a  habit  of  using  words  accur- 
ately. Bad  diction  or  word  selection  is 
responsible  for  more  crimes  against  good 
English  than  is  bad  grammar.  Make  a 
point  of  studying  the  etymology  of  words. 
When  you  come  across  a  word  in  your 
reading  that  is  new  to  you,  or  of  whose 
precise  meaning  you  are  in  doubt,  go  at 
once  to  the  dictionary.  This  will  keep 
your  vocabulary  up  with  your  growth  of 
new  ideas. 

7.  From  the  outset  of  your  studies,  give 
yourself  abundant  practice  in  expressing 
your  thoughts  both  orally  and  on  paper. 
If  you  can  get  the  chance,  join  a  debat- 
ing dub  and  take  part  earnestly.  Do 
much  letter  writing,  trying  to  acquire  an 
easy,  familiar,  simple  style.  If  you  write 
original  essays,  choose  descriptive  rather 
than  didactic  themes.  A  good  account 
of  a  picnic  excursion,  or  a  description  of 
the  old  pasture  where  you  used  to  gather 
blackberries,  will  be  better  for  you,  and 
probably  for  your  readers  or  listeners 
also,  than  a  lot  of  commonplaces  about 
"The  Evils  of  Selfishness/ '  or  "The 
Value  of  Patriotism." 

Ten  years  of  the  foregoing  programme, 
supplemented  with  the  other  essentials  of 
a  decent  education,  will  make  a  ready 
writer  of  fairly  good  English  out  of  any 
young  person  who  is  bright  enough  to 
carry  it  out.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
some  fortunate  ones  who  will  reach  the 
goal  sooner. — Goldey  College  Guide. 
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BELIEVING  that  a  wide  field  for  culti- 
vation lay  ready,  a  few  earnest  women 
met  one  day  last  October  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  talked  over  plans  for  interesting 
the  people  in  the  Kindergarten  move- 
ment. Invitations  were  sent  to  many 
women  to  meet  with  these  few  to  talk  it 
over  as  women  will. 

One  of  the  number,  a  Kindergartner, 
gave  a  sketch  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  how 
he  interested  the  Baroness  von  Bulow  in 
his  idea,  and  why  he  did  it.  The  talk 
was  an  appeal  to  the  heart  of  these 
mothers.  The  old  story  over  again — em- 
phasizing Froebel's  thought,  "Come  let 
us  live  with  our  children,  that  all  things 
may  be  better  here  upon  the  earth. ' '  As 
a    result    of    this   little   conference,    a 


Mothers1  Club  was  formed.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  members  in  the  Club, 
each  one  being  asked  to  use  her  influence 
to  bring  some  other  mother.  It  resulted 
in  an  organization  of  seventy-five  women 
ready  to  know  more  about  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  Kindergartner  was  asked  to  give 
a  series  of  "talks,"  one  every  two  weeks. 
The  subjects  talked  upon  were  such  as 
lead  up  to  the  Kindergarten.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  mother  and  child  in  regard  to 
its  home  life,  its  religious  training,  its 
punishment,  suitable  literature,  the  edu- 
cational value  of  play,  and  finally  the  re- 
lation of  the  Kindergarten  to  them  all. 

When  the  talks  were  over,  the  mothers 
were  ready  for  a  Kindergarten.  Know- 
ing that  nothing  succeeds  without  money, 
the  first  problem  that  presented  itself  was 
the  financial  one.  For  this  purpose  forty 
scholarships  were  sold,  some  persons  tak- 
ing two  or  three  as  they  felt  interested, 
others  paying  what  they  felt  able  to  pay. 
In  about  two  weeks  the  money  was  all 
pledged,  a  beautiful  room  on  the  first 
floor,  lighted  on  three  sides,  sunny  and 
cheerful;  furniture  was  bought,  and,  best 
of  all  there  were  forty  children  awaiting 
admission. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  small  training  class 
had  been  organized,  four  earnest  intelli- 
gent girls  volunteering  to  assist  in  the 
Kindergarten  for  three  months.  From 
the  first  of  March  to  the  second  week  in 
June  the  room,  so  generously  furnished, 
was  filled  morning  after  morning,  not 
only  with  the  children  but  with  the 
mothers  as  well  Hardly  a  day  passed 
without  its  quota  of  visitors,  sometimes 
the  mothers  would  come  with  the  chil- 
dren and  joined  in  the  games,  thus  being 
better  able  to  aid  the  Kindergartner — 
there  was  an  all-togetherness  about  the 
work  that  made  it  vey  delighful. 

Each  Thursday  afternoon  brought  the 
mothers  together  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
A  light  refreshment  was  served  and  the 
social  feature  of  the  occasion  was  no  small 
thing.  Coming  as  these  mothers  did 
from  widely  different  circles,  it  gave  them 
views  of  life  which  were  helpful  to  every 
one — for  what  can  unite  and  make  peo- 
ple forget  rank,  creed,  social  distinctions 
and  all  conventional  values  so  quickly  as 
to  have  the  interest  centre  about  the  per- 
son of  a  little  child — this  child  with  its 
life  all  before  it,  so  full  of  hope,  so  full  of 
love,  the  promise  of  the  future,  in  whom 
we  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  own 
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longings  and  desires?  The  games  were 
talked  over,  and  the  underlying  truths 
made  plain  to  the  mothers.  Helpful 
books  were  suggested,  and  magazine 
articles  read  and  enjoyed.  When  the 
last  day  came,  mothers,  fathers,  sisters, 
brothers  and  friends  came  to  join  with 
the  Kindergartner  and  children  in  their 
closing  exercises. 

All  are  looking  forward  to  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Kindergarten  in  September. 
This  is  the  first  large  Kindergarten  in  the 
town.  In  September  there  will  be  two, 
the  second  as  large  as  the  first.  The 
training  school  will  be  doubled  in  num- 
bers, and  who  can  say  how  far  the  influ- 
ence will  extend,  resulting  from  the  efforts 
of  a  few  earnest  women  ? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  this 
meant  hard  work  for  a  few,  much  plan- 
ning and  visiting,  the  exercise  of  much 
faith  and  hope,  but  that  is  soon  forgotten 
in  the  success  of  the  present  moment,  and 
the  large  place  the  Kindergarten  occupies 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  Johnstown. 

One  of  our  most  interested  supporters 
has  been  Mr.  J.  M.  Berkey,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  we  have  met  with 
the  most  kindly  consideration  from  the 
members  of  the  School  Board  with  whom 
we  have  talked.  We  hope  at  no  very 
distant  day  to  arouse  the  active  interest 
of  every  tax-payer  in  the  town.  For  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  further  back  we  begin, 
other  conditions  being  favorable,  the  more 
momentum  is  acquired. — By  Letitia  P. 
Wilson ,  Supervisor  Free  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation, Johnstown,  Pa. 


OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS. 


BY  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  IX.  D.,  U.  S.  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  EDUCATION. 


EVERY  nation  has  had  a  policy  of  its 
own  in  regard  to  the  territory  ac- 
quired by  war.  Usually  the  manners, 
customs,  and  laws  of  the  subject  nations 
have  been  preserved.  Alexander  spread 
Greek  science  and  culture  through  West- 
ern Asia  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  con- 
quests were  more  thorough ;  not  only 
were  Roman  political  forms  forced  upon 
the  subject  nations,  but  Roman  religion 
as  well ;  more  than  this,  the  gods  of  the 
conquered  people  were  taken  to  Rome 
and  installed  in  the  Roman  Pantheon. 
To  propitiate  the  gods  who  had  deserted 


them,  the  provinces  were  forced  to  send 
their  priests  to  Rome.  Loyalty  to  Rome 
was  preserved  because  the  Romans  were 
the  protectors  of  their  subjects'  gods. 

Rome  had  another  potent  means  of 
strengthening  loyalty;  the  young  men  of 
the  subject  provinces  were  conscripted 
and  sent  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Rome.  These  soldiers  were  not  left  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  might 
have  been  incited  to  revolt,  but  sent  to 
the  distant  frontier,  where  only  by  loyalty 
to  Rome  could  they  hope  to  see  again 
their  native  land  and  those  whom  they 
held  dear.  The  soldiers  conscripted  in 
Spain  were  sent  to  Egypt  or  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  Easterners  were 
dispatched  to  Britain,  Spain,  or  the  Rhine 
countries.  This  was  a  lesson  in  cosmo- 
politanism ;  a  mixing  up  of  the  nations. 

A  third  device  was  the  pretorian  courts. 
Instead  of  the  princely  authority,  which 
was  the  only  law  that  they  had  known, 
the  subject  nations  were  placed  under  the 
system  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  The 
Roman  law  was  a  priceless  gift  to  the  na- 
tions. By  centuries  of  Roman  domina- 
tion, they  were  trained  to  live  under  the 
Roman  laws,  and  eventually  they  found 
they  could  not  get  along  without  them. 

The  Romans  taught  the  world  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  right  of  private  property, 
and  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  courts.  They  taught 
the  world,  besides,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  protect  the  state  with  his 
life,  if  need  be.  Thus  the  Roman  dom- 
ination was  a  training  in  individualism 
and  in  citizenship. 

All  nations  have  sought  to  obtain  a 
revenue  from  their  dependencies  by  taxa- 
tion. It  is  right  that  these  depend- 
encies should  yield  revenues  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  just  government,  and  to  sup- 
port institutions  founded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

To  day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  colonies  of  the  great  nations  are  initi- 
ated into  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  with 
all  the  latest  developments  which  modern 
civilization  has  given  it.  The  fruits  of 
science  and  of  industry  are  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  peoples.  There  is 
actually  an  altruistic  attempt  to  lift  these 
people  into  a  civilization  in  which  they 
will  enjoy  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
of  the  modern  races.  Moreover,  the  great 
missionary  movements  have  enlightened 
these  peoples  concerning  the  divine  des- 
tiny which  is  open  to  mankind. 
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To  the  United  States,  preaching  free 
and  equal  rights  for  all  men,  a  new  step 
would  appear  possible.  One  expects 
from  this  nation  more  altruism,  more 
government  of  the  people  for  the  people. 

The  party  of  opposition  declaims 
against  imperialism,  and  sees  no  just 
road  to  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of 
a  people  not  yet  ready  to  enjoy  the  full 
rights  of  statehood.  There  is  almost  an 
equal  distrust  as  regards  the  admitting  to 
fellowship  in  this  nation  a  people  not  yet 
ripe  for  self-government.  A  people  is 
ready  for  self-government  only  when  it 
has  developed  a  sense  of  fair  play,  of  toler- 
ance, and  submission  to  legal  authority, 
even  when  that  authority  happens  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.  It 
must  be  ready  for  productive  industry 
and  for  enlightened  political  authority. 

Would  American  cities  permit  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slums  to  vote  if  it  were 
not  for  the  educative  force  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  franchise?  A  restriction  of 
the  right  of  voting  might  create  a  social 
barrier  which  would  restrict  any  advance- 
ment and  result  disastrously. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  a  new  departure  for 
the  United  States  to  acquire  colonies 
which  cannot  be  admitted  to  statehood. 
It  is  also  said  that  this  may  react  upon 
the  form  of  our  government.  But  ex- 
pansion is  unavoidable  in  some  form. 
Africa  has  been  divided  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
months  when  China,  the  greatest  aggre- 
gate of  people  under  an  indigenous  gov- 
ernment that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
will  be  partitioned  by  the  great  powers. 
Soon  no  territory  inhabited  by  uncivi- 
lized races  will  remain  outside  the  dom- 
ination of  the  civilized  nations.  There  is 
no  long  future  for  decaying  political 
powers,  wherever  they  may  be. 

Is  it  not  our  duty  to  have  our  hands  in 
this  work  of  division  and  show  that  we 
can  hold  inferior  races  for  their  benefit 
and  lift  them  toward  self-government? 

Other  nations,  such  as  Germany  and 
France,  will  teach  these  races  to  be  civi- 
lized ;  Great  Britain  will  found  universi- 
ties in  India  and  in  Africa,  where  a  lim- 
ited number  will  have  the  way  open  to 
them  for  great  careers ;  the  United  States 
will  put  the  opportunity  of  schooling  be- 
fore the  whole  people,  and  offer  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  industry  to  all.  Is  not 
this  better  than  to  build  a  Chinese  wall 
around  ourselves  and  refuse  these  new 
responsibilities? 


An  apprenticeship  must  be  served  in 
local  self-government.  In  this  situation 
there  is  hope,  too,  for  ourselves.  It  is 
said  by  some  people  that  if  pur  demo- 
cratic government  undertakes  such  a  task, 
we  must  necessarily  tyrannize  and  show 
ourselves  cruelly  neglectful  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  weaker  races.  I  believe 
that  we  must  accept  the  charge  of  as 
many  colonies  as  come  to  our  hand. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  civilization  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  impose  what  we  call 
our  civilization  on  other  nations  ?  What 
infallible  criterion  have  we  by  which  to 
know  that  our  civilization  really  is  higher 
than  another  ?  Why  is  not  the  Chinese, 
Indian,  or  Filipino  civilization  just  as 
good  as  ours?  These  are  important 
questions,  and  must  be  answered. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  one  civi- 
lization higher  than  another?  What  is 
the  highest  conceivable  civilization  ?  We 
must  have  such  a  definition  that  its  bare 
statement  will  lead  to  its  adoption.  The 
formulation  of  such  a  definition  should 
help  toward  a  proper  direction  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  offer,  then,  the  following  definition : 
A  people  is  civilized  when  it  has  formed 
institutions  for  itself  which  will  enable 
each  individual  to  profit  by  the  efforts  of 
every  other  individual,  and  to  be  aided 
by  the  experience,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
thought  of  others.  There  must  be  an  in- 
creasing rational  self-activity  which  con- 
tributes through  industry  or  through 
thought  to  the  well-being  of  other  men 
and  of  the  world.  The  degree  of  advace- 
ment  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  these 
things. 

If  one-half  the  citizens  of  a  country 
grow  up  illiterate,  and  unable  to  profit 
by  the  books  and  experience  of  the  race, 
that  nation  is  surely  inferior  to  one  of 
whose  inhabitants  three-fourths  are  able 
to  read.  A  nation  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  whose  citizens  is  only  twenty 
cents  a  day  is  certainly  inferior,  so  far  as 
mastery  over  nature  is  concerned,  to  one 
each  of  whose  citizens  earns  thirty,  or 
forty,  or  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Civilization  enables  man  to  conquer 
nature  and  make  it  his  servant :  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  its  forces,  such  as 
light,  heat  and  electricity;  of  its  ele- 
ments, the  plant  world,  and  animal  life ; 
to  command  the  forces  of  nature  for 
clothes  and  shelter  and  for  his  comfort 
and  convenience.  Civilization  should 
give  access  to  the  history  of  the  race,  to 
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its  literature,  science,  and  art,  to  its  var- 
ious inventions,  and  to  its  religious  and 
moral  ideals.  It  should  give  man  com- 
mand of  the  earth  and  the  fruits  thereof, 
and  of  the  experience  of  the  human  race. 

We  may  inquire  how  far  the  various 
races  have  climbed,  now  that  we  have  ob- 
tained a  definition  of  civilization.  Judged 
by  the  standard  that  we  have  set  forth, 
tribal  civilization  is  seen  to  be  low,  as  com- 
pared with  the  civilization  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  or  Germany.  A  tribal  civi- 
lization never  could  compare  in  its  knowl- 
edge of  forces  and  of  minerals.  No  tribe 
can  command  all  the  resources  of  mines 
and  of  the  plant  world.  A  tribe  is  too 
small  for  this.  It  cannot,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  organization,  co-operate  with 
others.  It  can  climb  only  a  little  way 
toward  civilization.  It  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  productive  industry  of  the 
whole  world. 

A  nation  is  higher  or  lower,  according 
to  its  degree  of  conquest  over  nature  and 
its  power  of  complete  intercommunication 
with  the  world.  No  nation  that  is  with- 
out railroads  is  so  high  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  as  the  United  States.  No 
nation  without  steam  engines  to  perform 
its  drudgery  is  so  high  as  the  nation  that 
has  them.  The  nation  that  is  without 
printing  presses  is  not  civilized.  That 
nation  which  has  the  most  printing  and 
the  most  books,  and  which  reads  the  best 
books  the  most,  is  the  highest.  Civiliza- 
tion should  make  it  possible  for  each  man 
to  see  history-making,  day  by  day,  as 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  and  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  experience  of  the 
past.  There  has  been  an  enormous  ad- 
vance in  the  past  100  years  in  the  facility 
with  which  the  world  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  1799 
one  could  hope  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  important  events  within  half  a  year 
of  their  happening.  Now  it  is  possible 
to  know  about  important  events  within 
six  hours. 

Another  criterion  of  civilization  is  its 
universality.  Mastery  of  nature  and 
knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  the 
race  may  be  far  advanced  in  a  country, 
and  yet  be  confined  to  the  few,  and  not 
available  for  all.  Such  a  country  is 
lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than 
that  which  allows  each  citizen  to  partici- 
pate in  its  blessings.  The  nation  which 
allows  self-government  to  the  humblest 
is  higher  in  the  scale  than  that  which  con- 
fines government  to  the  privileged  few. 


The  highest  ideal  ot  a  civilization  is 
that  it  should  be  engaged  in  elevating 
the  lower  classes  into  a  participation,  into 
a  good  and  reasonable  and  increasing  self- 
activity.  With  this  increase  of  self-ac- 
tivity there  should  come  an  increase  in 
creature  comfort  and  an  increase  in  spirit- 
ual and  mechanical  intercommunication. 

Some  critics  contend  that  American 
civilization  is  too  much  devoted  to 
money- making  and  to  material  pursuits, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  it  is  inferior  to 
even  tribal  civilization.  The  spiritual 
bond  of  union  between  races  is  subse- 
quent to  the  formation  of  a  commercial 
bond.  Without  the  accumulation  of  vast 
masses  of  capital  to  make  it  possible, 
there  would  be  no  bond  of  commerce 
uniting  the  world.  Great  accumulations 
of  wealth  are  essential  for  the  conquest  of 
nature.  The  building  of  merchant  vessels 
in  England  cheapens  the  cost  of  things 
for  the  consumer  all  over  the  world.  If  a 
philanthropic  capitalist  invests  $10,000,- 
000  in  model  tenements,  he  lessens  the 
cost  of  rent  and  betters  the  conditions  of 
dwellings  all  over  the  city.  The  men 
who  build  railroads  lower  the  cost  of 
freights,  cheapen  prices,  and  benefit  the 
producer  as  well  as  the  consumer.  The 
amount  of  money  earned  per  day  by  each 
of  its  citizens  measures  the  conquest  of 
nature  which  that  nation  has  achieved. 
In  England  thirty  out  of  every  100  famil- 
ies have  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$1,000;  in  Italy  only  three  out  of  every  100. 

Side  by  side  with  the  conquest  of  nature 
develops  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of 
man.  Civilized  man  mines  into  the  his- 
tory of  peoples  extinct  since  authentic  re- 
corded history  began.  He  tries  to  dis- 
couer  the  motives  of  the  civilizations  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Euprhates  and  the  Nile, 
and  the  nature  of  their  institutions.  He 
brings  to  light  human  life  as  it  was  in  the 
past.  We  come  to  understand  how  civi- 
lization evolved  from  savagery.  We  come 
to  understand  better  and  better  our  own 
shortcomings, 

If  we  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
lower  races  without  exterminating  them, 
we  must  still  be  far  down  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  We  must  set  those  races  on 
the  road  to  progress.  We  must  emanci- 
pate them  from  ignorance.  We  must 
train  them  for  productive  industry.  We 
must  substitute  a  civilization  of  the 
printed  page  which  governs  by  institu- 
tions rather  than  by  authority.  We  must 
have  a  right  to  enforce  such  a  civilization. 
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We  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest 
what  the  greatest  of  living  poets  has  said 
ot  the  duty  of  the  white  man  toward  his 
weaker  brother.  The  white  man  proves 
himself  superior  by  his  influence  over  the 
lower  people. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
agree  that  it  is  our  burden  to  take  up  the 
education  of  the  people  of  our  new  pos- 
sessions. We  must  bestow  upon  them 
the  products  of  civilized  letters,  indus- 
try and  science.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  school  is  to  be  the  great  feature 
of  the  American  government  of  our  new 
colouies.  All  their  inhabitants  must  be 
educated,  and  not  merely  the  few.  This 
education  should  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  develop  the  resources  of  their  islands. 


FOOD  REFORM :  DANGER. 


THE  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in 
America  outranks  any  other  one 
article  of  food .  We  eat  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  bread  and  pastry.  We  look  upon 
bread  as  the  staff  of  life,  but,  made  from 
the  superfine  white  flour,  now  so  popu- 
lar, it  is  indeed  a  weak  staff  upon  which 
to  lean,  a  broken  reed,  a  mythical  sup- 
port. "God  save  me  from  my  friends, 
from  my  enemies  I  can  protect  myself,1' 
is  an  old  adage,  well  expressing  the 
danger  behind  the  present  adoration  of 
white  wheat  flour.  From  a  thing  of 
known  evil,  any  one  of  intelligence  will 
turn  away.  The  great  danger  lurks  in 
those  ills  which,  through  ignorance,  we 
clasp  to  our  hearts  as  benefits.  The 
present  enormous  consumption  of  white 
wheat  flour  is  such  an  evil.  Unless 
checked  and  reduced  to  proper  limitations 
it  will  leave  a  blight  upon  our  national 
physique,  undermining  our  vitality  and 
m  turn  deteriorating  our  national  char- 
acter. The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  false 
standard  of  excellence  which  has  been 
established  by  a  demand  for  white  bread. 
White  bread  can  only  be  made  from  white 
flour,  and  white  flour  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  the  elimination  of  the  really 
valuable  food  elements  of  wheat. 

Those  qualities  which  have  made  wheat 
the  Universal  and  valued  food  of  man 
through  all  time,  consist  of  the  album- 
inoids and  phosphates  contained  in  it. 
Unfortunately  these  most  valuable  food 
elements,  which  exist  in  the  germ  and 
gluten  of  the  wheat,  are  of  a  dark  color. 
In  order  to  produce  a  flour  meeting  the 


foolish  but  general  demand  for  white 
flour,  these  essential  properties  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  out.  The  result  of 
this  process  is  a  white,  unnutritious  flour, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  starch,  with 
which  the  American  public  gorges  itself 
to  the  exclusion  of  really  nutritious  food. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  our  statesmen,. 
"It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which 
confronts  us."  The  public  must  be 
aroused  to  a  distinct  understanding  of 
the  expensive  and  dangerous  practice  of 
eating  bread  made  from  this  worthless 
white  flour.  What  would  this  same  pub- 
lic think  of  a  process  by  which  its  beef- 
steaks were  reduced  to  snowy  whiteness 
at  the  expense  of  their  flavor  and  nutri- 
tiousness?  Any  one  proposing  such  a 
scheme  would  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
lunatic,  yet  a  demand  for  white  beef- 
steaks would  be  no  more  foolish  than  a 
demand  for  white  flour.  Fortunately  a 
light  is  breaking,  and  the  more  thought- 
ful people  are  relegating  white  flour  to 
the  pastry-cook,  and  for  bread-making 
are  using  flour  from  which  the  nutriment 
and  flavor  have  not  been  stolen. — Omega. 


IS  THIS  THING  TRUE? 


INHUMAN  PRACTICE  OF  THE  AMBULANCE 
SURGEONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


THE  ambulance  came  into  the  hospital 
yard  at  a  reckless  rate  of  speed.  The 
surgeon  on  it  was  shouting  for  stretchers 
before  the  ambulance  stopped  at  the 
hospital  door.  Two  orderlies  seized  the 
wounded  man,  hurriedly  put  him  into  a 
stretcher  and  lifted  him  within  reach  of 
two  house  physicians  who  came  hustling 
down  the  steps  with  stethoscopes  in  their 
hands.  They  applied  the  instruments  to 
the  breast  of  the  injured  man  and  said 
41  all  right."  The  orderlies  carried  him 
into  the  hospital  reception  room,  and 
there  the  physicians  again  applied  the 
stethoscopes.  This  time  they  pronounced 
him  dead. 

41  Well,' '  said  the  ambulance  surgeon, 
"that  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  I  couldn't 
afford  it  this  week,  either." 

Asked  to  explain  the  strange  remark, 
the  surgeon  said  :  "There  is  a  penalty 
for  any  ambulance  surgeon  bringing  a 
dead  man  or  a  drunken  man  to  the  hos- 
pital. It  doesn't  make  any  difference  if 
he  has  died  on  the  way  here,  or  how 
badly  he  was  hurt.     He  must  be  exam- 
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ined  with  the  stethoscope  before  he  can 
come  into  the  hospital,  and  if  the  doctors 
pronounce  him  dead,  why  the  ambulance 
surgeon  is  stuck.  //  costs  him  drinks  and 
the  cigars  for  all  the  other  Doctors  in  the 
Hospital/ 

"Take  this  case,"  he  continued. 
"That  man  was  sure  to  die,  I  knew  it 
the  minute  I  saw  him.  But  common  de- 
cency demanded  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  die  in  the  streets.  Yet  I  knew 
that  I  was  taking  a  risk  in  getting  him 
in  the  ambulance  and  bringing  him  here. 
If  we  had  been  delayed  for  even  a  minute 
on  the  road,  I  would  have  had  to  spend 
about  eight  dollars  for  the  fun  of  the  rest 
of  the  Doctors.  Luckily,  we  had  clear 
streets  and  we  made  record  time. 

"This  is  the  custom  in  every  hospital 
in  the  city.  If  it  was  only  the  fatally  in- 
jured to  whom  the  rule  applied,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  the  surgeon  who 
brings  in  a  plain  drunk  gets  it  harder 
than  in  the  other  case.  That's  the  reason 
so  many  men  are  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
station  house  cells  with  fractured  skulls. 
It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  a  sidewalk  diagnosis  and  decide 
whether  a  man  is  merely  unconscious 
from  liquor  or  whether  he  has  a  fractured 
skull.  So  the  surgeons  usually  take  no 
chances,  and  allow  the  man  to  stay  in  the 
cell  until  the  symptoms  are  developed 
enough  to  show  whether  or  not  the  skull 
is  really  fractured. 

"  I  know  it's  wrong,  but  we  youngsters 
can't  upset  all  the  time-honored  customs 
of  such  old  institutions. " — New  York  Sun. 


MARGIE. 


BY  ELIZABETH  M.  RHODES. 


THIS  is  a  story  of  a  maiden  lady  who 
was  the  last  of  her  line,  and  lived  in 
the  farmhouse  where  she  had  been  born 
and  bred,  where  her  people  for  genera- 
tions had  been  born  and  bred  and  had 
died,  and  where  she  expected  to  die,  when 
her  time  should  come.  It  was  a  big  old 
farmhouse,  a  house  that  was  haunted  by 
memories  of  the  past,  and  had  but  little 
in  common  with  the  future.  Its  old- 
fashioned  furnishings  and  draperies  sug- 
gested worn  hands  long  since  folded  to 
rest.  Through  the  tiny  panes  of  glass  in 
its  windows  had  gazed  tired  eyes  long 
since  closed.  Many  a  girl  had  lived  her 
love-story  within  its  walls ;  baby  voices 


had  cooed  and  children's  laughter  had 
rung  in  the  low-celled  rooms.  But  that 
had  been  so  long  ago,  and  so  many 
graver  and  sadder  sounds  had  since 
echoed  there,  that  they  had  drowned  out 
the  cooing  and  the  laughter.  When 
Eunice  came  to  visit  Miss  Lucinda,  it 
seemed  to  the  child  as  if  no  one  but  grown 
people  had  ever  lived  in  the  old  house — 
sad  grown  people  who  had  never  learned 
or  had  forgotten  what  a  happy,  happy 
thing  it  is  to  be — and  knew  not  the  joy  of 
outdoors  and  spring- time. 

The  last  child  who  had  entered  the 
house  before  Eunice  came  to  it  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  a  blue  cotton  frock  and  a  gray 
slat  sunbonnet.  Her  name  was  Lucinda, 
and  she  was  now  Miss  Lucinda.  She 
came  into  the  house  a  child  one  June 
day.  The  next  day  she  was  a  woman. 
One  grows  old  very  quickly  when  one  has 
killed  one's  best  friend. 

Margie  and  Lucinda  had  been  playing 
in  the  pasture  lot  that  June  day,  and  they 
had  quarreled  abour  Margie's  doll,  Ros- 
anna.  They  were  playing  that  Rosanna 
was  queen  of  the  fairies,  and  Lucinda 
wanted  to  change  her  name  to  Titania. 
Margie,  two  years  younger  and  unversed 
in  Shakespearean  lore,  preferred  Rosanna. 
Lucinda  said  scornfully  that  no  one  ever 
heard  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies  being 
named  Rosanna;  and  Margie  said  Ros- 
anna was  her  own  daughter  and  she 
wouldn't  have  her  name  changed;  so 
there  now!  Lucinda  said  she  was  the 
biggest  and  ought  to  know ;  Margie  said 
she  was  the  littlest,  and  so  Lucinda 
ought  to  be  nice  to  her — and  then  Lu- 
cinda struck  her  a  good,  strong,  angry 
slap  on  the  cheek ;  and  Margie  cried, 
hugging  Rosanna  to  her  breast,  and  stub- 
bing her  toes  against  the  stones  in  the 
pasture  lot  as  she  stumbled  homeward. 
Lucinda  followed.  At  the  pasture  fence 
Margie  distained  assistance  and  crawled 
under  the  bars.  Lucinda  made  a  feeble 
effort  toward  reconciliation  by  asking, 
"Did  I  hurt  you  much,  Margie?"  but 
Margie  only  hugged  Rosanna  the  tighter 
and  said  plaintively,  but  with  dignity, 
"It  isn't  my  face  you  hurt — it's  my 
heart."  Forty  years  afterward  Miss  Lu- 
cinda awoke  one  night  with  that  plaintive 
voice  echoing  in  her  dreams. 

For  she  and  Margie  did  not  kiss  good- 
night when  they  went  to  bed  that  even- 
iug,  and  in  the  morning  Lucinda  awoke 
to  be  told  that  little  sister  had  been  very 
sick  in  the  night,  and  God  had  been  good 
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to  her  and  had  taken  her  away.  Lucinda 
knew  better.  She  had  struck  little  sister, 
and  little  sister  died  that  night.  No  one 
knew  what  an  agony  of  remorse  she  ex- 
perienced. 

It  was  years  before  she  learned  the  de- 
tails of  Margie's  death,  but  even  then,  big 
girl  though  she  was,  the  first  impression 
remained.  She  had  struck  Margie,  and 
Margie  died  that  night. 

When  Eunice  came  to  visit  at  the  farm- 
house, Miss  Lucinda  bethought  her  of  a 
chest  of  childish  possessions  stored  in  the 
garret.  The  first  thing  that  she  saw  when 
she  opened  the  lid  was  Rosanna,  her  cloth 
face  somewhat  flattened  by  tight  pressure, 
her  calico  frock  creased  and  wrtnkled  ; 
but  Eunice  was  charmed  with  her.  She 
begged  to  keep  her — "Just  this  doily, 
not  another  thing" — and  Miss  Lucinda 
yielded,  because  she  had  no  good  reason 
for  refusing. 

"I  think  I'll  name  her  Gladys,  after 
my  dolly  at  home,"  reflected  Eunice.  * 

"Her  name  is  Rosanna,"  said  Miss 
Lucinda ;  and  something  in  her  tone  gave 
a  new  dignity  to  the  dolly ;  so  that 
Eunice  respectfully  addressed  her  as  Ros- 
anna from  that  time  forward,  and  held 
her  in  great  esteem. 

"Margie  is  very  fond  of  Rosanna," 
mused  Eunice  one  day. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Miss  Lu- 
cinda sharply.  "Who  told  you  about 
Margie?" 

"  Why,  Margie  is  the  little  girl  I  told 
you  about,"  said  Eunice.  "She  plays 
with  me  in  the  pasture  lot  and  so  does  her 
sister.  Oughtn't  I  to  play  with  them? 
Aren't  they  nice?  I  told  you  about 
them.     Don't  you  remember  ? ' ' 

"Tell  me  again,"  said  Miss  Lucinda. 
"I  didn't  know  there  were  any  children 
down  the  pasture  way." 

"They're  about  as  big  as  me,"  said 
Eunice.  "At  least  Lucy  is.  Margie's 
littler.  I  don't  know  where  they  live. 
Margie  wears  a  pink  dress,  and  Lucy 
wears  a  blue  one,  and  they  both  have  big 
sunbonnets,  with  flat  sticks  in  them,  and 
Margie  just  loves  Rosanna." 

"Ask  them  where  they  live,"  said  Miss 
Lucinda.  Then  she  forgot  all  about  the 
incideut,  and  did  not  think  of  it  again 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Eunice 
failed  to  appear  at  the  tea-table. 

"  She's  up  in  the  pasture  lot,  Miss  Lu- 
cindy,"  said  Hannah ;  "I  saw  her  start- 
ing with  that  rag  doll  she  thinks  such  a 
sight  of.     Shall  I  ring  the  big  bell  ? " 


"No,"  said  Miss  Lucinda.  "I  guess 
I'll  walk  up  to  the  pasture  lot  myself. 
Eunice  says  there  are  some  children  who 
play  with  her  there  and  I'd  like  to  see 
them.  I  don't  want  her  mother  should 
blame  me  about  her  company." 

Eunice  was  just  climbing  the  pasture 
fence,  as  Miss  Lucinda  came  to  the  turn 
in  the  road. 

' '  Where  are  your  little  friends  ? ' '  asked 
Miss  Lucinda. 

"They're  just  gone,"  said  Eunice. 
"And,  see!  Margie  gave  me  these." 
She  held  up  a  bunch  of  johnny-jump-ups, 
drooping  from  the  grasp  of  a  hot  little 
hand.  *  *  She  says  they  have  two  big  beds 
of  them  at  her  home." 

'  *  Where  is  her  house  ? ' ' 

"  It's  a  big  white  house,"  Margie  said, 
"on  the  North  Road." 

"She  must  'a'  said  the  South  Road," 
said  Miss  Lucinda.  "Ours  is  the  only 
white  house  on  the  North  Road.  Those 
johnny-jump-ups  put  me  in  mind  of 
mother's  when  we  were  children.  She 
had  two  long  beds  of  them,  from  the  front 
door  to  the  gate,  and  she  set  great  store 
by  them.  Hurry  up,  now,  Eunice.  Tea's 
all  ready." 

The  next  morning  it  rained,  and  Eunice 
was  disconsolate. 

"  I  did  want  to  go  to  the  pasture  lot," 
she  said,  kicking  the  worn  toe  of  her  shoe 
against  the  kitchen  table.  "We  were 
going  to  play  a. new  game,  and  Rosanna 
was  going  to  be  in  it,  too.  Miss  Lucinda, 
what  are  these  little  cookies  you're  cut- 
ting out — those  teenty-tinty  ones?  Are 
they  for  little  girls  that  want  to  go  to  the 
pasture  lot  and  can't  because  it  rained? 
Oh-oo!  Are  fhey  really  for  me  and 
Rosanna?" 

* '  Yes, ' '  said  Miss  Lucinda.  ' '  They '  re 
for  you  and  Rosanna.  And  I'll  make 
some  extra  ones,  and  then  you  can  take 
them  to  your  little  friends  this  afternoon. 
I'm  most  sure  its  going  to  clear  up,  and 
if  you'll  put  on  your  rubbers,  I've  no  ob- 
jection to  your  going  up  to  the  pasture 
lot  after  dinner. 

"Goodness  me!"  said  Hannah,  after 
Eunice  had  departed,  accompanied  by  her 
inseparable  Rosanna.  "That  careless 
child !  Here  are  those  cookies  you  did 
up  so  nice  for  her,  Miss  Lucindy,  and 
she's  gone  and  forgotten  'em." 

"Dear,  dear,  how  disappointed  she'll 
be ! "  mourned  Miss  Lucinda.  ' '  I  believe 
I'll  take  them  to  her.  I'd  just  as  lieve, 
and  the  walk  will  do  me  good." 
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Half  way  up  the  road,  she  saw  Eunice 
coming  across  the  pasture  lot.  ' '  I  thought 
she'd  come  back  for  them,"  said  Miss 
Lucinda.  "I'm real  pleased  I  thought  to 
make  them  for  her.  How  we  used  to  like 
them  when  mother  cut  them  out  for  us  ! 
Well,  children  are  children,  same  as  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  Well,  Eunice,  you 
forgot  your  cookies,  didn't  you !  You 
see  /didn't  forget." 

Eunice  burst  into  tears.  "Oh,  Miss 
Lucinda,"  she  sobbed,  "  they're  not  any 
use  now  !    Margie  and  Lucy  went  home. ' ' 

"Went  home?  Why,  Eunice!  You 
didn't  quarrel  with  them,  did  you?" 

"  No ;  it  was  them,"  said  Eunice.  "  / 
didn'  t  care  what  they  called  her.  Margie 
said  Lucy  ought  to  give  in  to  her  because 
she's  youngest,  and  Lucy  slapped  her. 
And  Margie  cried  and  they  went  home, 
and  our  lovely  game  is  all  spoiled." 

"There,  there,  Eunice!"  said  Miss  Lu- 
cinda. "They'll  make  it  up,  and  to- 
morrow everything' 11  be  all  right,  and 
you  can  take  them  the  cookies  and  play 
your  game,  and  have  a  beautiful  time. 
There,  don't  worry.  Children's  quarrels 
never  last  long.  They'd  be  very  foolish 
not  to  make  up.  It  isn't  worth  worrying 
about." 

Eunice  was  soon  comforted ;  but  Miss 
Lucinda  found  herself  more  worried  by 
the  incident  than  she  would  have  thought 
possible.  She  was  absent-minded  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  twice  called  Eunice 
"Margie"  by  mistake.  That  night  it 
was  that  she  awoke,  with  a  childish  voice 
echoing  in  the  chambers  of  her  brain, 
"It  isn't  my  face  you  hurt — it's  my 
heart."  And  in  the  morning  her  lips 
were  white  and  drawn,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  very  tired. 

Shortly  after  breakfast  she  surprised 
Hannah  by  declaring  that  she  was  going 
to  follow  Eunice  to  the  pasture  lot.  "  I 
know  nothing  can  happen  to  the  child,'' 
she  said,  "  but  my  mind  misgives  me,  and 
sometimes  these  presentiments  are  a  spe- 
cial providence.  I'll  just  run  up  there 
and  be  back  in  a  jiff." 

"  Land !"  said  Hannah."  "  You  won't 
run,  I  guess.  When  folks  get  to  our 
time  of  life  runnin's  a  figure  of  speech." 

Miss  Lucinda  did  run,  however.  She 
was  panting  when  she  reached  the  pasture 
lot,  and  she  leaned  against  the  fence  for 
a  moment  to  recover  her  breath  before 
she  called  to  Eunice.  But  Eunice  was  not 
to  be  seen.  Miss  Lucinda  climbed  the 
fence — a  feat  which  she  had  not  accom- 


plished in  years — and  started  to  run 
again,  calling,  "  Eunice !  Eunice!  Where 
are  you  ?' '  The  little  stones  rolled  under 
her  feet.  Once  she  stumbled  and  nearly 
fell ;  but  she  ran  on,  still  calling.  But 
now,  instead  of  "Eunice,  where  are 
you  ?' '  it  was,  * '  Margie,  where  are  you  ?' ' 
in  all  the  agony  of  despair. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  pasture  was  a 
stone  wall.  Beyond  the  stone  wall  lay  a 
field  of  high  grass  ready  for  haying.  Miss 
Lucinda  climbed  the  wall,  and  hastened 
on  to  the  hay-field,  still  calling,  "  Margie, 
Margie,  where  are  you?" 

In  the  long  grass  she  came  suddenly 
upon  a  little  sobbing  heap,  It  was 
Eunice,  her  face  white  and  tear-stained. 

"It's  no  use  calling  Margie,"  she 
sobbed .  ' '  Margie's  dead.  She  died  last 
night."—  The  Outlook. 


KING  CORN'S  CONQUESTS. 

IT  is  doubtful  if  the  happy  farmer,  as  he 
looks  out  over  his  acres  of  splendid 
corn,  realizes  how  many  new  uses  science 
has  found  for  the  product  of  his  fertile 
fields.  Corn,  so  long  neglected,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  advanced  rapidly 
in  importance,  not  only  as  an  article  of 
food,  but  as  a  raw  material  from  which 
at  least  twenty  manufactured  compounds 
are  produced.  If  the  corn  crop  promises 
to  be  the  greatest  on  record,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  demand  for  corn  will  be 
equally  great. 

The  fluttering  green  pennons  on  a 
thousand  Western  prairies  are  the  signal 
to  all  the  world  that  King  Corn  has  come 
again  into  his  own. 

Twenty  articles  of  commerce  are  pro- 
duced from  corn.  Some  of  these  corn 
products  promise  to  attain  wide  use,  and 
their  manufacture  may  develop  into  im- 
portant new  industries.  Here  is  the  list 
of  manufactured  products  for  which  corn 
furnishes  the  raw  material : 

Mixing  glucose,  British  gum, 

Crystal  glucose,  Granulated  gum, 

Grape  sugar,  Gum  paste, 
Anhydrous  grape  sugarCorn  oil, 

Special  sugar,  Corn  oil  cake, 

Pearl  starch,  Rubber  substitute, 

Powdered  starch,  Gluten  feed, 

Refined  grits,  Chop  feed, 

Flourine,  Gluten  meal, 

Dextrine,  Corn  germ, 

Every  particle  of  the  grain,  including 
the  cob,  is  manufactured  into  some  use- 
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ful  product.  A  market  is  found  among 
refiners  of  table  syrups,  brewers,  leather 
manufacturers,  fruit  preservers,  confec- 
tioners, druggists,  cotton  and  paper  mills, 
paper  box  makers,  mucilage  and  glue 
makers,  table  oil  and  lubricating  oil 
mixers,  shade  cloth  manufacturers,  paint 
grinders,  manufacturers  of  fibre.  This 
long  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  important  industries  which  are 
now  dependent  to  an  extent  on  the  pro- 
duct of  Western  corn-fields. 

Greatest  in  the  promise  of  future  devel- 
opments is  the  use  of  a  corn  product  as  a 
substitute  for  rubber.  This  new  rubber, 
which  is  made  from  the  waste  of  ordinary 
corn,  will,  it  is  predicted,  soon  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  rubber  goods, 
and,  it  is  expected,  will  cheapen  the  price 
of  those  goods  25  per  cent.  It  can  be 
produced,  so  its  inventors  claim,  for  six 
cents  a  pound,  and,  in  connection  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  Para  rubber,  can  be 
used  in  the  production  of  all  classes  of 
rubber  articles. — Chicago  Tribune. 


TOO  BEAUTIFUL  TO  KILL. 


IN  the  Pittsburg  Post  is  this  story  of 
Fergus,  a  Scotch  lad  fourteen  years  old 
His  father  had  given  him  a  new  rifle  and  a 
new  canoe,  and  now  in  the  Adirondacks, 
near  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  he  was  expect- 
ing to  shoot  his  first  deer.  On  an  August 
day  he  went  from  camp  with  Calvin,  the 
guide,  and  was  about  to  embark  on  the 
lake.  It  was  so  lovely  that  Fergus  held 
his  breath  to  look, till  all  at  once  he  felt  Cal- 
vin's hand  on  his  shoulder.  Qne  look  at 
the  guide's  face  and  he  knew  that  some- 
thing was  happening.  At  first  Fergus 
heard  nothing  but  his  own  heart-beats. 
Then,  as  he  recovered  himself  a  little,  he 
could  hear  a  rustling  and  an  occasional 
crackle,  and  presently,  looking  up  the 
bank,  he  discovered  the  swaying  of  a 
bush.     Something  was  moving  there. 

Suddenly  the  bushes  parted  and  a  head 
looked  through !  It  was  the  head  of 
which  Fergus  had  lovingly  and  long- 
ingly dreamed,  a  beautiful  antlered  head 
held  proudly  up,  the  eyes  alert,  the  nos- 
trils wide  apart.  As  the  creature  broke 
from  cover  his  mouth  was  open ;  he  was 
hot  and  thirsty  and  eager  to  get  at  the 
water. 

"Does  he  see  us?"  whispered  Calvin. 

Fergus  shook  his  head. 
Let  him  get  well  out  of  the  bushes, 
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then  raise  your  rifle,"  whispered  the 
guide. 

Inch  by  inch  Fergus  had  already  lifted 
his  rifle,  and  was  now  lookipg  along  it 
when  the  deer  advanced,  coming  twenty 
feet  nearer.  Then  assuring  himself  that 
all  was  safe,  he  stood,  his  ears  at  a  sharp 
angle,  directly  facing  Fergus.  He  could 
see  the  beautiful,  scared  eyes  of  the  deer. 

"Fire!"  said  Calvin. 

But  instead,  Fergus  dropped  his  rifle 
to  his  side.  There  was  a  sudden  move- 
ment, a  crashing  of  boughs,  and  the 
place  was  empty. 

"  Why,  Fergus!"  cried  Calvin,  disap- 
pointed and  amazed  ;  4<  why,  Fergus ! " 

He  looked  curiously  into  the  boy's  face 
and  discovered  that  each  bright  eye  had 
a  tear  in  it,  and  that  the  under  lip  was 
quivering. 

,(Oh,  Calvin!"  cried  Fergus,  "I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  do 
it.  I'd  die  myself  before  I'd  kill  any- 
thing so  beautiful." — Lutheran  Observer. 

SUMMER  TIME  EXPERIMENTS. 


WHEN  the  cucumbers  are  about  an 
inch  long  in  the  garden,  slip  one 
gently  into  a  bottle,  being  careful  not  to 
break  the  stem  in  any  way.  Partially 
shade  the  bottle,  so  that  there  may  not 
be  too  much  heat  inside  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  and  watch  the  cucumber 
grow  and  fill  the  bottle.  A  small  apple 
may,  in  the  same  way,  be  inserted  in  a 
short,  "fat"  little  bottle,  tying  the  latter 
firmly  to  the  limb  of  the  apple  tree  to  hold 
it  in  place.  Such  growths  inside  small- 
neck  bottles  excite  curiosity,  even  though 
one  knows  very  well  how  the  curiosity 
came  about. 

Another  curious  thing  to  watch  is  the 
suspended  growth  where  pressure  is 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables or  tree  limbs.  Tie  a  bit  of  wire 
about  the  bark  on  a  limb  of  a  growing 
tree.  The  wood  will  grow  in  thickness 
on  either  side  of  the  ring,  but  beneath 
that  the  limb  remains  the  same  size  as 
when  the  wire  was  put  on.  A  wire  can 
be  put  on  a  growing  cucumber,  or  two 
bits  of  wood  can  be  cut  out  and  fastened 
about  it,  when  the  changed  growth  can 
be  watched. 

Find  a  small  thrifty  sprout  of  some 
hard-wood  tree  growing  wild,  and  tie  it 
carefully  in  a  looped  knot.  If  all  goes 
well,  it  will  go  on  growing  in  this  shape. 
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To  see  how  nature  tries  to  heal  her 
wounds,  saw  off  a  useless  limb  of  an 
apple  or  other  tree.  Watch  to  see  a  little 
ring  of  new,  bark-covered  wood  pressing 
out  around  the  edges  of  the  wound.  If 
it  is  small  in  extent,  the  new  growth  will 
nearly  cover  the  sawed  surface  by  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to  get 
nature  to  print  your  name  upon  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple.  Cut  the  letters  that  form 
the  name  from  some  newspaper  or  other 
source,  and,  in  the  proper  order,  paste 
them  upon  the  surface  of  an  apple  that  is 
just  beginning  to  put  a  rosy  hue  upon  its 
cheeks.  Later  on  the  paper  can  be  re- 
moved, when  the  name  will  be  found 
very  delibly  printed  upon  the  fruit. 

To  observe  how  very  rapidly  a  vine 
can  grow  in  twenty-four  hours,  put  a 
small  sweet  potato  inside  a  wide  mouthed 
bottle,  and  fill  the  latter  very  nearly  full 
of  luke-warm  water.  Place  the  bottle  in 
a  warm  spot  where  it  will  have  plenty  of 
light,  and  very  quickly  a  vine  will  start 
upward  from  it,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  will  be  somewhat  astonishing. 
To  note  this  accurately,  take  a  strip  of 
cardboard  and  mark  it  off  in  inches  and 
fractions  of  an  inch,  and  place  it  behind 
the  vine.  The  lower  end  can  be  glued  to 
the  inside  of  the  bottle's  mouth,  when 
the  daily  growth  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
— Harper's  Round  Table. 


BESSIE'S  CHEERFUL  GIVING. 


11 0  what  a  beautiful  morning ! "  said 
Bessie,  as  she  pulled  aside  the  little  white 
curtains  and  looked  out  of  her  window. 
"  Josie  will  be  at  the  station  to  meet  me, 
and  we  will  have  a  lovely  drive." 

Bessie  was  going  to  spend  two  weeks 
with  a  friend  of  hers  in  the  country.  She 
had  planned  and  planned  just  what  she 
was  going  to  do  and  what  a  fine  time  she 
was  going  to  have. 

She  had  planned  to  go  last  year,  but 
Roy,  her  little  brother,  was  taken  sick, 
and  mamma  had  to  do  all  the  work,  so 
she  had  to  put  it  off. 

But  just  as  she  was  feeling  so  happy, 
she  heard  some  one  call  her  name.  It 
was  her  father. 

"Bessie,  dear,  mamma  is  very  sick, 
and  I  guess  our  little  girl  will  have  to 
play  housekeeper,  and  cook  breakfast." 

The  bright  smile  was  gone,  and  great, 
big  tears  were  in  Bessie's   eyes.    Her 


father  had  been  in  a  hurry  and  gone 
downstairs,  so  he  did  not  see  the  change. 

"  Why  should  mother  get  sick  to-day  ? 
Everything  is  against  my  trip.  Now  I 
will  have  to  stay  home  and  cook  and 
clean  up  after  those  mean  boys,  and — " 
But  here  Bessie  stopped.  Would  it  be 
hard  to  take  care  of  mother?  Mother 
never  said  it  was  hard  to  take  care  of 
Bessie  when  she  was  sick. 

Then  Bessie  remembered  what  the 
League  lesson  had  been,  "God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver,"  and  she  remembered  her 
kind  superintendent's  words,  "We  can- 
not all  give  money,  but  we  can  all  give 
something — a  cheerful  smile,  a  cheerful 
word,  a  cheerful  life." 

Yes,  Bessie  would  give  up  her  trip, 
and  give  it  up  cheerfully.  So  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  her 
bed,  asked  Jesus  to  help  her.  And  when 
a  few  moments  later  she  entered  the 
kitchen,  she  was  all  smiles.  All  the 
work  seemed  easy  that  morning  to  Bessie, 
and  Roy  and  George  were  so  kind  and 
thoughtful ! 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  have  to  disappoint 
my  little  girl,"  said  her  mother,  as  Bessie 
brought  her  some  breakfast. 

"Now,  mother,  don't  you  feel  bad  at 
all.  I  am  going  to  keep  house  just  as 
nice  as  you  could,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  next  year  to  see  Josie." 
Bessie  brushed  back  her  mother's  hair, 
and  kissed  her  fevered  cheek. 

After  breakfast  there  was  lots  of  work 
to  do.  But  Bessie  went  singing  along, 
and  everything  seemed  to  fly.  The  boys' 
rooms  were  not  half  as  untidy  as  they 
usually  were.  Roy  had  picked  up  all  the 
books  and*  papers  that  he  always  left  on 
the  floor. 

After  her  work  was  done  Bessie  read  to 
her  mother  till  she  fell  asleep. 

Bessie  was  very  happy  when  night 
came,  but  she  was  still  happier  when 
papa  said  :  "  Bess,  little  woman,  I  don't 
know  what  we  would  have  done  without 
you  to-day.  Your  being  cheerful  has 
helped  me  so  much."  And  mamma 
said :  "Bessie,  dear,  you  have  made  my 
pain  much  easier  to  bear  by  your  cheer- 
ful face  and  cheerful  words."  Then 
Bessie  told  her  mother  of  her  superin- 
tendent's words  and  her  resolution. 

"  How  much  better  it  was  to  be  cheer- 
ful than  to  have  gone  about  frowning 
and  making  myself  and  everybody  else 
feel  bad?"  said  Bessie  that  night  as  she 
went  to  bed. 
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That  night  Bessie's  Aunt  Mary  came, 
and  two  days  later  her  mother  was  well 
enough  to  be  up  again. 

Bessie  felt  very  happy  as  her  father 
handed  her  into  the  car,  and  said :  "  Now 
be  very  careful — but  I  know  you  will. 
A  little  woman  that  can  keep  house  like 
you,  can  take  care  of  herself.' ' 

Josie  was  at  the  station  to  meet  her. 
And  O  what  a  fine  time  they  did  have  ! 
The  country  seemed  never  so  pretty  be- 
fore in  all  her  life. 


FERMENT  AND  FOLLY. 


DR.  E.  E.  WHITE. 


THERE  is  no  school  policy  to  be  more 
resisted  in  a  free  state  than  that  pol- 
icy that  enthrones  the  State  Machine  in 
education — that  overrides  the  judgment 
and  interests  of  individual  committees 
and  reduces  school  progress  to  a  dead-level 
uniformity — a  policy  that  kills  vital  edu- 
cational spirit  by  putting  the  more  pro- 
gressive communitiesintoalock-step  with 
the  laggards  whose  pace  is  only  quick- 
ened by  the  spur  of  State  authority  and 
help.  The  weakness  of  uniformity  as  a 
school  policy  is  most  clearly  shown  in  its 
demand  for  average  measures  and  average 
results— average  courses  of  study,  aver- 
age school  sessions,  average  teaching  ap- 
pliances (usually  much  below  a  proper 
average),  average  requirements  for  pro- 
motion of  pupils,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
imposed  mediocrity.  All  that  is  needed 
to  complete  this  dreary  grind  of  averages, 
which  possesses  so  many  school  systems, 
is  a  statutory  mechanism  that  will  fill  the 
schools  with  mediocre  teachers  on  opera- 
tive wages.  It  does  not  need  the  ken  of 
a  seer  to  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  now  threaten  the  American 
school  is  the  sacrifice  of  its  best  possibil- 
ities to  this  Moloch  of  uniformity,  state 
and  city. 

Two  opposing  spirits  are  struggling  to 
dominate  American  education,  on  the 
one  side  the  spirit  of  mechanism  and  uni-. 
formity,  and  on  the  other  the  spirit  of  in- 
dividual opportunity  and  attainment. 
True  school  progress  lies  in  neither  of 
these  extremes,  but  in  their  harmonious 
correlation  and  blending.  The  vital  con- 
ditions of  fruitful  progress  in  education 
are  (1)  the  possibility  of  indvidual  com- 
munities realizing  their  highest  school 
ideals ;   (2)   the  freedom  of  teachers  to 


teach  according  to  their  best  judgment, 
conscience  and  power ;  and  (3)  the  wise 
subordination  of  the  demands  of  unifor- 
mity and  system  to  the  interests  and 
rights  of  pupils. 

The  century  is  closing  with  a  bold 
challenge  of  all  existing  beliefs  and  insti- 
tutions, with  even  organized  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  very  foundations,  not  only  of 
present  social  order,  but  of  civilization  it- 
self. Even  university  chairs  are  confi- 
dently evolving  from  their  inner  con- 
sciousness a  civilization  in  which  no  hu- 
man being  shall  be  better  off  than  his 
neighbor — a  result  hitherto  unrealized 
except  by  industrial  conditions  in  which 
no  man  has  anything  he  can  call  his  own 
— the  hopeless  equality  of  poverty. 

Nor  is  the  school  escaping  this  flood- 
tide  of  criticism  and  assault.  Partial  and 
narrow  theories  of  education  are  seeking 
enthronement  as  ultimate  ends,  and  child- 
hood opportunity  is  too  widely  sacrificed 
to  new  theories  of  education.  The  feasi- 
bility of  common  courses  of  study  which 
makes  the  school  possible,  is  not  only  de- 
nied, but  the  value  of  the  most  funda- 
mental is  questioned  if  the  child  has  not 
an  inborn  interest  in  them.  Shallow 
philosophizing  is  burdening  teachers  with 
hobbies  and  fads.  But  amid  all  this  clash 
of  opinion  and  practice  the  schools  are 
making  hopeful  progress;  but  the  ark  of 
public  education  needs  to  be  steadied  by- 
sound  policies  and  wise  counsels. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 


THE  USELESS  RICH. 


BY  ROBERT  GRANT. 


IS  there  any  body  of  people  in  the  world 
more  contemptible,  or  is  anybody 
among  us  more  useless,  as  an  inspiring 
product  of  Americanism,  than  the  pleas- 
ure-seeking, unpatriotic  element  of  the 
very  rich  who,  under  the  caption  of  our 
best  society,  arrogate  social  distinction 
by  reason  of  their  vulgar  ostentation  of 
wealth,  their  extravagant  methods  of 
entertainment,  and  their  aimless,  pleas- 
ure-loving lives  ?  To  vie  with  each  other 
in  lavish  outlay,  to  visit  Europe  with 
frequency,  to  possess  steam  yachts,  to 
bribe  custom-house  officers,  to  sneer  at 
our  institutions  and,  save  by  an  occa- 
sional check,  to  ignore  all  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  is  an  off-handed  epitome  of 
their  existence.      And  in  all  they  are. 
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merely  copyists — servile  followers  of  the 
aristocratic  creed,  but  without  the  gen- 
uine prestige  of  the  old-time  nobilities. 
And  in  the  same  breath  let  me  not  forget 
the  women.  Women  indeed  count  for 
much  here,  and  yet  it  is  they  even  more 
than  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
and  encourage  the  mere  pleasure-loving 
life  among  the  leisure  class. — Scribner's 
Magazine. 


THE  MORNING  LESSON. 


I  HAVE  been  taking  lessons  this  morn- 
ing of  the  children.  There  is,  by  the 
way,  no  better  school  for  the  average 
mother  to  learn  in  than  to  watch  her  own 
and  the  children  of  others  at  play.  Two 
very  small  maidens  are  under  my  window  ; 
the  sound  of  their  eager  voices  floats  up 
to  me  distinctly  while  I  write.  They  are 
playing  at  motherhood,  of  course,  the 
almost  universal  play  of  little  girls. 

" Rebecca  Matilda, "  "says  one,  "if 
you  do  that  again,  I  shall  whip  you  with 
an  inch  of  your  life;  see  if  I  don't! 
naughty,  hateful  girl ! ' '  Sounds  indicate 
that  vigorous  shakings  accompany  the 
threat;  there  is  an  outburst  of  angry 
weeping,  presumably  offered  by  the  re- 
buked Rebecca  Matilda.  It  is  noticeable 
how  perfectly  the  cry  of  a  child  who  is 
not  hurt  except  in  her  feelings  has  been 
imitated.  Now  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
"Rebecca  Matilda's"  grandmother,  and 
yet  in  a  sense  I  am.  It  takes  no  prophet 
to  infer  that  the  little  mother  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  similar  atmosphere,  or  at 
least  had  absorbed  enough  of  it  to  be 
skillful  in  giving  it  out  again. 

I  am  listening  again ;  the  scene  has 
changed.  We  are  in  a  kindergarten,  or 
at  least  just  at  the  door.  A  voice  ex- 
tremely familiar  to  me  has  yet  taken  on 
so  harsh  a  tone  that  I  am  loath  to  recog- 
nize it,  and  the  words  match  the  tone. 

"Tommy,  I  shall  tell  your  mother  on 
you,  as  sure  as  you  are  born !  Then  see 
what  you'll  get!  Go  right  in  this 
minute,  and  don't  you  dare  to  come  out 
here  again  !" 

I  am  dismayed ;  a  great  sinking  of 
heart  comes  over  me.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  a  cherished  child  hears  such  lan- 
guage from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  who 
seems  sweet- voiced  and  patient?  I  lean 
from  the  window:  "  Frances,  dear,  can  it 
be  that  you  are  playing  you  are  Miss 
Ada  and  talking  like  that  to  Tommy  ?  " 


The  reply  came  quickly,  with  almost  a 
touch  of  indignation  in  it :  "  Oh,  no,  in- 
deed, mamma  !  Miss  Ada  doesn't  talk 
like  that.  I  am  the  nurse-girl  who  brings 
Tommy  to  school." 

I  am  relieved,  but  thoughtful.  "I 
would  not  be  the  nurse-girl  if  I  were 
you  dear."  I  say.  "  In  your  place,  sup- 
pose you  imitate  only  those  whose  voices 
and  words  you  think  are  sweet  and 
pleasant." 

Yet  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I 
confess  to  myself  that  I  expect  her  to  go 
on  imitating  those  whose  words  and  ways 
make  marked  impressions.  How  import- 
ant, then,  to  surround  her  with  copies 
that  will  be  good  for  her  to  follow  !  Yet 
how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  do  this  in 
this  sinful  world  ! 

The  play  under  the  window  continues; 
and  I,  with  the  eyes  of  my  mind  wide 
open  and  my  ears  intent,  catch  glimpses 
now  of  one  member  of  the  family,  now  of 
another,  recognizing  with  heightening 
color  an  exaggeration  of  my  own  defects, 
as  my  turn  comes.  Why  is  it  that  chil- 
dren are  so  certain  to  imitate  the  blem- 
ishes instead  of  the  good  points  ? 

The  morning  lesson  is  certainly  a 
wholesome  one  for  me,  and  I  pass  it  on 
for  the  consideration  of  other  busy 
mothers. —  Trained  Motherhood. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OLD  SCHOOL 

READER. 


AUGUSTA  B.  KORTRECHT. 


A: 


NY  movement  toward  the  reform  or 
improvement  of  a  usage  is  apt,  at 
first,  to  be  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum 
to  the  farthest  opposite  point,  and  it  is 
only  after  trial  of  and  failure  in  the  change 
that  a  middle  position  is  taken,  with  a 
combination  of  good  from  both  extremes. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  many  of 
the  new  ideas  of  teaching  versus  the  old, 
established  systems;  and  in  our  zeal  to 
break  away  from  the  dreadful  grind  and 
uninteresting  toil  which  the  old  methods 
imposed,  and  to  substitute  entertaining 
methods  which  would  interest  and  fasci- 
nate the  child,  we  have  let  go  some  things 
which  were  better  than  those  put  into 
their  places. 

One  of  these  was  the  old  reader,  which 
in  many  schools  has  been  replaced  by 
specially  prepared  editions  of  the  classics, 
I  or  by  other  continuous  text-books.  These 
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books  are  fine  in  themselves,  but  for 
several  reasons  they  do  not  fill  the  need  in 
the  training  of  the  children  which  the 
reader  did.  In  the  school  we  have,  for 
instance,  with  fifty  children  to  whom  we 
teach  reading,  there  are  fifty  varying 
tastes  to  cultivate;  fifty  different  natures 
to  which  we  must  appeal.  Now  the  work 
of  one  writer,  no  matter  how  versatile  he 
may  be,  cannot  possibly  combine  the  fire, 
the  humor,  the  qualities  of  the  essay,  and 
the  many  other  differing  feelings  which 
the  reader  offers  in  the  shape  of  selections 
from  all  the  best  writers. 

How  many  a  boy  has  had  his  patriot* 
ism  fired  by  "Emmet's  Vindication,"  or 
by  the  much  abused,  but  ever  glorious 
"  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen.' '  How 
many  a  girl  has  laughed  and  cried  over 
dear,  funny  Jo  and  her  sisters,  inspired  to 
read  the  book  at  home  from  the  selec- 
tions in  the  readers,  and  yet  how  tiresome 
and  unfortunate  for  some  children  when 
11  Julius  Caesar,"  even  in  the  school  edi- 
tion, is  the  text-book;  and  how  uninter- 
esting for  others  when  "  Little  Women  " 
occupies  whole  months  of  the  school  year. 

Then  again,  few  children  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  school  session  unin- 
terupted,  and  where  a  continuous  text  is 
used  they  must  either  lose  the  thread  of 
the  story,  and  consequently  all  interest, 
or  they  must  catch  up  alone,  a  thing 
which  affords  little  pleasure  to  the  average 
learner. 

And  surely,  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
reading  lesson  is  to  impress  on  the  plastic 
child-mind  the  noble  and  poetic  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  grand  literature 
of  our  language.  It  is  well  for  those  sen- 
timents to  remain  immovably  fixed  in  the 
growing  brain,  and  even  that  they  remain 
in  the  very  words  of  the  writer.  There 
are  some  half-hundred  selections  from  our 
poets,  dramatists  and  other  writers,  which 
should  be  implanted  early  enough  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  very  walls  and  ground- 
work of  the  brain,  and  not  left  to  be  put 
in  later  as  decorative,  or  even  useful  fur- 
niture, because  these  latter  are  subject  to 
changes  through  failure  of  memory  and 
the  crowding  out  of  newer  things.  The 
very  rhythm  and  music  of  certain  poems 
should  have  the  power  to  carry  strong 
men  and  busy,  careworn  women  back  to 
their  school-days,  so  firmly  interwoven 
with  their  memories  and  associations 
they  be. 

We  live,  most  of  us,  such  prosaic,  mat- 
ter-of-fact lives.     Let  us  try  to  put  more 


feeling,  more  sentiment  into  the  children 
— the  sentiment  of  patriotism;  a  real  love 
for  native  land  not  an  explosive,  much 
swaggering  pride-1—  the  great  sentiment 
and  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  simple 
things.  Let  us  hold  some  of  the  old 
usages  which  helped  to  make  our  mothers 
the  women  they  were,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve our  children  will  be  better  and  hap- 
pier for  it. — Child-Study  Monthly. 


THE  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 


DR.  J.  S.  KEIFFER. 


WHATEVER  the  disadvantages  and 
dangers  of  it  may  be,  and  there  are 
no  blessings  that  are  unattended  by  these, 
a  sense  of  humor  is  without  doubt  one  of 
God's  precious  gifts  to  mankind.  A 
friend  reported  to  us  a  Thanksgiving- day 
sermon  by  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  theme  of  which  seemed  to 
be  unrecognized  and  unthought-of  causes 
for  thanksgiving.  Among  other  out-of- 
the-way  and  forgotten  things  to  be  grate- 
ful fpr,  mention  was  made  of  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  the  capacity  for  laughter, 
and  the  beneficent  office  fulfilled  by  it  in 
human  life.  To  some  it  may  have 
seemed  odd  to  discuss  such  a  subject  in 
the  pulpit;  but  we  agreed  with  our  friend 
that  the  observation  was  a  just  and  strik- 
ing one,  and  one  most  appropriate  to  be 
made  even  in  a  sermon.  Certainly  it  was 
a  wise  thing  to  point  out  a  great  blessing 
where  people  had  never  thought  of  look- 
ing for  one.  There  is  something  preser- 
vative, protective,  sanative  in  humor.  It 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  health  and 
sanity.  Seeming  to  be  light  and  trivial, 
it  renders  services  which  are  by  no  means 
light  or  trivial ;  it  stands  in  the  most  in- 
timate relation  to  seriousness  and  serious 
pursuits.  *  *  The  most  thoroughly  wasted 
of  all  days,"  says  Cham  fort,  "is  that  on 
which  one  has  not  laughed."  When 
Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was 
asked  how,  amid  the  trying  vicissitudes 
of  his  eventful  life,  in  the  agitated  times 
of  King  Charles  and  Cromwell,  he  had 
contrived  to  keep  his  spirits  even  and 
serene,  that  statesman  replied  :  "I  have 
observed  that  the  mood  of  humor  is  the 
mood  of  right  reason.  I  have  therefore 
never  feared  for  myself  so  long  as  I  have 
had  this  life-long  companion  by  my  side." 
The  chief  significance  of  a  sense  ot 
humor  is  found,  not  so  much  directly  in 
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what  it  leads  a  man  to  say  or  do,  as,  in- 
directly, in  what  it  keeps  a  man  from 
saying  and  doing.  Its  function  is  largely 
protective.  It  is  a  preservative ;  it  acts 
as  a  safeguard ;  it  serves  as  a  cautionary 
monitor,  warning  a  man  off  here  and 
there.  It  saves  him  from  eccentricity  and 
extravagance ;  it  keeps  him  from  the  com- 
mission of  manifold  blunders,  inaptitudes 
and  improprieties.  Generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  sense  of  humor 
tends  to  protect  a  man  from  being  an  an- 
noyance or  offense  to  his  fellow- men. 
The  man  who  is  destitute  of  humor — 
there  is  no  telling  what  he  will  do  ;  for 
in  certain  not  unimportant  regions  of 
conduct,  he  is  as  one  without  a  guide. 
The  readers  of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush"  will  remember  Mrs.  McFadyen, 
'  'the  sermon-taster, ' '  and  her  famous  criti- 
cisms of  sermons,  and  her  sensible  re- 
marks as  to  a  minister's  need  of  a  sense 
of  humor.  Having  given  a  remarkable 
instance  of  what  might  befall  a  preacher 
who  is  without  this  safeguard,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Fadyen remarks  of  Maister  Pittendreigh  : 
"He  has  nae  mair  sense  o'  humor  than 
an  owl,  and  a'  aye  haud  that  a  man  with- 
oot  humour  sudna  be  allowed  intae  a 
poopit.  A*  hear  that  they  have  nae  ex- 
amination in  humour  at  the  college  ;  it's 
an  awfu'  want,  for  it  wud  keep  out  mony 
a  dreich  body." 

If  a  sense  of  humor  protects  g  man  from 
being  a  bore  to  others,  not  less  does  it 
preserve  him  from  being  bored  by  them, 
which  is  as  real  a  danger.  It  is  a  safe- 
guard against  irritation  and  annoyance. 
It  keeps  a  man's  spirit  sweet  and  sane, 
kindly  and  sympathetic.  The  man  of 
humor  has  the  insight  and  vision  which 
sympathy  breeds.  He  looks  beneath  the 
surface ;  he  sees  the  "  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil  ;"  he  perceives  the  beauty 
which  deformity  disguises ;  he  recognizes 
the  good  intention  of  the  blundering  act. 
His  perception  of  the  contrasts  and  in- 
congruities of  life  affords  bim  boundless 
entertainment ;  he  finds  "  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men"  infinitely  interesting 
to  him;  and  so,  wherever  his  lot  may  be 
cast,  he  enjoys  "  a  continual  feast."  No 
situation  can  make  him  utterly  forlorn ; 
no  set  of  circumstances  is  ever  for  him 
without  its  own  characteristic  interest 
and  charm.  His  resourcefulness  in  this 
respect  reminds  one  of  the  Irishman's  ex- 
travagant description  of  the  self- helpful- 
ness of  the  Yankee,  who,  he  said,  "if 
he  were  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  and  unin- 


habited island,  would  get  up  the  next 
morning  and  go  around  selling  maps  to 
the  people." 

But,  most  of  all,  the  blessed  gift  of 
humor  seems  to  be  given  by  God  as  a 
protection  against  the  sense  of  the  sad- 
ness, the  sorrow,  the  tragedy  of  human 
life.  It  is  given  to  men,  in  mercy,  lest 
they  perish.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  God  would  lighten  for  them 

The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

This  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  often 
find  the  sense  of  humor  possessed  in 
largest  measure  by  the  most  sensitive  and 
susceptible,  the  most  serious,  thoughtful, 
earnest  natures.  What  men  ignorantly 
call  their  levity  is  actually  one  of  the 
signs  of  a  soul  the  farthest  removed  from 
levity  ;  it  is  one  of  the  outer  defences  of  a 
susceptible  nature,  which,  except  for  this 
merciful  protection,  would  be  over- 
whelmed and  crushed  by  its  sense  of  the 
sorrow  and  trouble,  the  sadness  and  suf- 
fering of  human  existence.  We  have  had 
in  this  country  no  humorist  of  finer 
quality  than  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Yet  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  her  re- 
cently published  "Reminiscences,"  says 
of  him :  "  For  so  merry  a  man,  one  so 
brimming  with  fun,  his  sense  of  the  uni- 
versal misery  was  extraordinary.  4  Out- 
side I  laugh,'  he  said  to  me  once.  *  In- 
side I  never  laugh.  It  is  impossible;  the 
world  is  too  sad.'  "  This  also,  without 
doubt,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  ex- 
traordinary humorousness  of  one  whom, 
for  his  services  to  this  nation,  the  nation 
will  never  forget;  the  great,  sad,  sorrowful 
President,  who,  during  the  years  of  the 
country's  greatest  crisis,  carried  his  peo- 
ple upon  his  broad  and  patient  shoulders, 
as  Moses  carried  the  people  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness.  Men  mocked 
and  derided  him  in  those  days  for  his  ad- 
diction to  joke  and  jest,  indicating,  as 
they  thought,  an  unbecoming  lack  of 
dignity  ;  they  jeered  at  him  for  the  sup- 
posed levity  of  his  droll  sayings  and  hu- 
morous stories.  Little  they  knew  what 
sombre  depths  lay  underneath  this  light 
play  on  the  surface  ;  depths  of  which  this 
superficial  lightness  was  itself  one  of  the 
outward  tokens.  Little  they  understood 
by  what  strange  means  God  was  protect- 
ing him  from  being  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  the  load  he  was  carrying.  It 
is  thus  that  God  protects  many  a  deeply 
earnest,  and  even  sad  and  sorrowful  na- 
ture;  the  very  consequence  and  sign  of 
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its  depth  causing  it  meanwhile  to  bear 
the  reproach  among  men  of  being  super- 
ficial and  destitute  of  seriousness.  Of 
such  an  instance  "  H.  H."  once  wrote  : 

"She  has  no  heart,  they  said,  and  turned  away; 
Then  stung  that  I  wished  my  words  might  be 
Two  edged  swords,  I  answered  low :  Have  ye 
Not  read  how  once  when  famine  held  fierce  sway 
In  Lydia,  and  men  died  day  by  day 
Of  hunger,  there  were  found  brave  souls,  whose 

glee 
Scarce  hid  their  pangs,  who  said  :  "  Now  we 
Can  eat  but  once  in  two  days ;  we  will  play 
Such  games  on  those  days  when  we  eat  no  food 
That  we  forget  our  pain  ?  " 

Thus  they  withstood 
Long  years  of  famine,  and  to  them  we  owe 
The  trumpets,  pipes  and  balls  which  mirth  finds 

good 
To-day,  and  little  dreams  that  of  such  woe 
They  first  were  born. 

That  woman's  life  I  know 
Has  been  all  famine.     Mock  now,  if  ye  dare, 
To  hear  her  brave,  sad  laughter  in  the  air. 

Reformed  Church  Messenger. 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK  :  I. 


THERE  are  within  easy  reach  of  every 
teacher  storehouses  of  the  best  litera- 
ture the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  progress  which 
may  be  made  along  the  lines  of  literary 
improvement  by  almost  any  one  who  has 
a  genuine  mind-hunger.  If  it  shall  be 
true  that  the  graded  work  of  to-day  with 
all  its  intensified  results  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  inspiration  that  was  so 
notable  in  some  of  the  little  red  school- 
houses  of  earlier  days,  then  we  have  se- 
cured our  scholarship  at  too  great  a  cost. 
"  There  sat  in  this  office,  recently/'  says 
a  writer  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education,  "a  man  now  eighty- three 
years  of  age,  one  of  the  noble  men  of 
New  England.  He  has  been  an  attend- 
ant upon  churches  all  his  life;  has  been 
constant  and  worshipful.  It  was  his  tes- 
timony that  he  could  recall  but  about  five 
sermons  he  had  heard,  and  he  can  repeat 
these  almost  literally  to  this  day;  and 
these  have  been  an  all-sufficient  return 
for  all  the  time  he  had  ever  spent  in 
church.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
school.  Not  much  that  is  taught  will  be 
retained,  not  much  will  have  significance 
in  the  life  of  the  child;  but  if  there  are  a 
few  clear,  well-defined,  life-long  inspira- 
tions, they  will  repay  a  hundred-fold  all 
that  they  have  cost." 

A  certain  rough,  uncouth  family  had 


in  it  one  daughter  who  was  in  very  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  rest,  pretty,  gentle,  re- 
fined, book-loving.  When  asked  the 
reason  for  this  contrast,  the  mother  said 
she  knew  of  none  but  this  :  In  the  months 
before  this  daughter  was  born  they  were 
living  in  the  South  in  a  rude  cabin.  She 
could  recall  no  refining  or  cheering  cir- 
cumstances, except  that  a  peddler  had 
called  with  a  pack  of  books.  The  poor 
mother  saw  one  volume,  in  green  and 
gold,  which  attracted  her  admiration.  It 
was  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  A 
keen  desire  for  it  possessed  her,  but  the 
dollar  seemed  too  much  to  spend.  But 
such  was  her  longing  for  it  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night  that  she  rose  from  her  bed, 
walked  four  miles  to  the  village,  roused 
the  peddler,  bought  the  book  and  came 
home  as  happy  as  a  child.  Through  all 
that  summer  she  read  and  committed  to 
memory  the  beautiful,  musical  tale.  It 
appeared  to  ber  that  she  was  with  those 
people  by  the  lakes  in  the  mountains. 
She  saw  "Ellen"  stepping  about  so 
sweetly  in  the  rhyme;  it  seemed  so  real 
to  her,  especially  after  she  could  repeat  it 
to  herself.  This,  then,  was  the  explana- 
tion. The  babe  came  to  this  world,  bear- 
ing on  its  delicate  brain,  and  even  on  its 
little  face,  the  impression  of  the  beautiful 
images  which  had  filled  the  mother's 
thoughts. 

The  worth  of  early  religious  instruction 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  which  a  cler- 
ical correspondent  of  The  Evening  Tele- 
gram tells  concerning  the  Rough  Riders 
in  the  trenches  before  Santiago.  ' '  Nearer 
My  God,  to  Thee  "  and  one  or  two  other 
hymns  were  started  and  sung  with  fine 
effect.  The  parson  thereupon  remarked 
to  an  Arizona  trooper:  '  *  These  boys  know 
hymns  pretty  well,  Sam."  "Parson," 
replied  the  trooper,  eying  the  preacher 
condescendingly:  "them  yer  fellers  has 
got  good  memories.  It's  a  long  time 
since  any  o'  that  lot  heard  them  hymns 
in  church. "  "  Has  got  good  memories ' ' 
—  that  comment  indicates  where  the 
teacher's  hope  lies.  We  have  our  chance 
of  chances,  one  in  a  lifetime,  with  the 
very  young.  The  truth  must  be  taught 
and  sung  into  the  child,  then,  in  the  hope 
that  conscience,  that  insistent  prompter, 
will  keep  it  ever  after  securely  preserved 
in  a  "  good  memory. ' '  We  must  do  good 
memory  work,  that  which  lasts  and  grows 
better  as  we  grow  older.  Can  we  afford 
to  neglect  the  corn  for  the  husks,  the  grain 
for  the  chaff? 
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There  are  few  more  thrilling  stories 
of  Arctic  experience  than  that  of  Bjoer- 
vig,  who,  faithful  to  a  promise  made  to 
his  companion,  slept  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  man  for  two  dark  dreary  months. 
He  had  no  books,  no  companions  but 
dogs,  and  of  course  little  to  do.  Mr. 
Wellman,  in  his  report  of  this  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition, in  Harpers'  Weekly  for  October 
21st,  says  they  were  surprised  to  find 
him  sane  and  in  good  spirits,  and  asked 
him  how  he  kept  himself  going.  His 
pitiful  answer  was  that  he  was  fond  of 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  his  loneli- 
ness, and  helped  the  time  to  pass  by  re- 
citing aloud,  over  and  over  again  all  the 
Norwegian  poetry  he  knew. 

A  writer  in  Harper*  s  Bazar  say  s :  "  To 
the  man  or  woman  whose  eyes  allow  read- 
ing when  riding  in  the  cars,  a  journey, 
long  or  short,  is  robbed  of  its  tediousness. 
But  there  are  many  to  whom  reading 
while  traveling  is  an  impossibility.  It 
produces  headache,  giddiness  or  nausea. 
One  author  who  is  thus  affected  by  read- 
ing on  the  train  says  he  plans  the  plots 
of  many  of  his  stories  while  traveling, 
and  another  insists  that  the  regular  roar 
and  hum  of  the  cars  assists  him  in  com- 
posing verses.  But  few  of  us  are  thus 
gifted,  so  what  are  we  to  do  when  en 
route  f  A  gentleman  who  is  not  an  au- 
thor, and  who  cannot  read  steadily  in  the 
cars,  finds  that  he  can,  as  he  says,  '  learn 
poetry  by  the  yard '  while  going  to  and 
from  his  office.  The  reading  of  two  lines 
of  poetry  at  a  time,  and  then  withdrawing 
the  eyes  from  the  book  until  these  two 
lines  are  committed  to  memory,  is  no 
strain  on  the  sight.  This  ingenious  man 
had  at  one  time  a  wretched  memory,  but 
by  his  habit  of  learning  poetry  he  has 
drilled  his  mind  to  more  retentive  habits, 
so  that  now  he  has  little  trouble  in  re- 
membering dates  and  facts  of  history, 
and  in  correctly  quoting  prose  and  poetry. 
His  experience  may  afford  a  suggestion 
to  many  people.  Every  mind  will  be  the 
richer  for  having  stored  in  its  depths 
pages  from  the  great  English  or  Ameri- 
can poets.' ' 

Let  earnest  teachers  do  what  they  can 
to  enrich  their  own  minds  and  those  of 
their  pupils  with  the  best  thought  in  the 
world's  literature,  in  the  best  form,  both 
in  prose  and  poetry.  This  is  enduring 
wealth.  The  following  are  the  selections 
committed  to  memory  in  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Lancaster,  on  the  dates  named, 
and  discussed,  recited,  and  written  from 


memory  in  blank-books  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  two  hours  of  Tuesday  morning 
being  given  to  this  most  important  exer- 
cise. The  words  in  black  type  may  be 
used  as  key-words  to  aid  in  recalling  the 
order  of  the  lines. 

TO  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Is  he  gone  to  the  land  of  no  laughter, 

This  man  that  made  mirth  for  us  all  ? 
Proves  death  but  a  silence  hereafter, 

From  the  sounds  that  delight  or  appall  ? 
Once  closed,  have  the  lips  no  more  uuty, 

No  more  pleasure  the  exquisite  ears; 
Has  the  heart  done  o'erflowmg  with  beauty, 

As  the  eyes  have  with  tears  ? 

Nay,  if  aught  can  be  sure,  what  is  surer 

Than  that  earth's  good  decays  not  with  earth? 
Aud  of  all  the  heart's  springs  none  are  purer 

Than  the  springs  of  the  fountains  of  mirth. 
He  that  sounds  them  has  pierced  the  heart's 
hollows,    ' 

The  places  where  tears  are  and  sleep; 
For  the  foam-flakes  that  dance  in  life's  shallows 

Are  wrung  from  life's  deep. 

He  came  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness 

From  the  glad-hearted  world  of  the  West. 
Won  our  laughter,  but  not  with  mere  madness; 

Spoke  and  joked  with  us,  not  in  mere  jest; 
For  the  man  in  our  heart  lingered  after, 

When  the  merriment  died  from  our  ears, 
And  those  that  were  loudest  in  laughter 

Are  silent  in  tears. 

AMONG  MY  BOORS. 

In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days  ;  in  my 
library  I  spend  my  nights.  My  interests 
are  divided  between  my  geraniums  and 
my  books.  With  the  flowers  I  am  in  the 
present ;  with  the  books  I  am  in  the  past. 
I  go  into  my  library,  and  all  history  un- 
rolls before  me.  I  breathe  the  morning 
air  of  the  world  while  the  scent  of  Eden's 
roses  yet  lingered  in  it,  while  it  vibrated 
only  to  the  world's  first  brood  of  nightin- 
gales, and  to  the  laugh  of  Eve. 

I  see  the  pyramids  building ;  I  hear 
the  shoutings  of  the  armies  of  Alexander; 
I  feel  the  ground  shake  beneath  the  march 
of  Camby'ses.  I  sit  as  in  a  theatre, — the 
stage  is  time,  the  play  is  the  world. 
What  a  spectacle  it  is?  What  kingly 
pomp,  what  processions  file  past,  what 
cities  burn  to  heaven,  what  crowds  of 
captives  are  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels 
of  conquerors ! 

I  hear  or  cry  "  Bravo  !"  when  the  great 
actors  come  on,  shaking  the  stage.  I  am 
a  Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Ro- 
man coin.  I  lift  old  Homer,  and  I  shout 
Achilles  in  the  trenches.  The  silence  of 
the  empeopled  Syrian  plains,  the  out- 
comings  and  in-goings  of  the  patriarchs, 
I  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  fields 
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at  eventide,  Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's 
guile,  Esau's  face  reddened  by  desert 
sun-heat,  Joseph's  splendid  funeral  pro- 
cession,— all  these  things  I  find  within  the 
boards  of  my  Old  Testament. 

What  a  silence  in  those  old  books,  as 
of  a  half- peopled  world  ;  what  bleating  of 
flocks,  what  green  pastoral  rest,  what  in- 
dubitable human  existence !  Across 
brawling  centuries  of  blood  and  war,  I 
hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  flocks, 
the  tinkling  of  the  bells  of  Rebekah's 
camels. 

0  men  and  women,  so  far  separated 
yet  so  near,  so  strange  yet  so  well-known; 
by  what  miraculous  power  do  I  know 
you  all!  Books  are  the  true  Klysian 
fields  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  con- 
verse, and  into  these  fields  a  mortal  may 
venture  unappalled.  What  king's  court 
can  boast  such  company  ?  What  school 
of  philosophy  such  wisdom  ? 

There  is  Pan's  pipe ;  there  are  the 
songs  of  Apollo.  Seated  in  my  library  at 
night,  and  looking  on  the  silent  faces  of 
my  books,  I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a 
strange  sense  of  the  supernatural.  They 
are  not  collections  of  printed  pages  ;  they 
are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down,  and  it 
speaks  with  me  in  a  tongue  not  now 
heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things  of 
which  it  alone  possesses  the  knowledge. 

1  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes 
I  think  I  misapply  the  term.  No  man 
sees  more  company  than  I  do.  I  travel 
with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than 
ever  did  Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  on 
their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a  sovereign  in 
my  library ;  but  it  is  the  dead,  not  the 
living,  that  attend  my  levees. — Alexander 
Smith.  Sept.  26. 

MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

Of  all  miracles,  far  the  most  wonderful 
is  that  of  life, — the  common,  daily  life 
which  we  carry  with  us,  and  which  every- 
where surrounds  us.  The  sun  and  stars, 
the  blue  firmament,  day  and  night,  the 
tides  and  seasons,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  it!  Life — the  soul  of  the 
world,  but  for  which  creation  were  not ! 
It  is  life  which  is  the  grand  glory  of  the 
world  ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  consummation 
of  creative  power,  at  which  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  for  joy.  Is  not  the 
sun  glorious,  because  there  are  living 
eyes  to  be  gladdened  by  bis  beams  ?  Is 
not  the  fresh  air  delicious,  because  there 
are  living  creatures  to  inhale  and  enjoy 
it  ?    Are  not  odors  fragrant,  and  sounds 


sweet,  and  colors  gorgeous,  because  there 
is  the  living  sensation  to  appreciate  them  ? 
Without  life,  what  were  they  all!  What 
were  a  Creator  himself,  without  life — in- 
telligence— understanding — to  know  and 
to  adore  Him  ? 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  tbe  crannies ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Tennyson. 

THE  CHARMER. 

Sacra/M.— However,  3 cm  and  Simmias  appear  to  meat 
if  you  wished  to  sift  this  subject  more  thoroughly,  and 
to  be  afraid,  like  children,  lest,  on  the  soul's  departure 
from  the  bodv,  winds  should  blow  it  away.       *  *  * 

Upon  this  Cebes  said.  "  Endeavor  to  teach  us  better, 
Socrates.  *  *  Perhaps  there  is  a  childish  spirit  in  our 
breast,  that  has  Mich  a  dread.  Let  us  endeavor  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  be  afraid  of  death,  as  of  hobgoblins." 

"  But  you  must  charm  him  every  day,"  said  Socrates, 
"  until  you  have  quieted  his  fears/' 

**  But  whence,  O  Socrates,"  he  said,  "can  we  procure 
a  skillful  charmer  for  such  a  case,  now^w  are  about  to 
leave  us?" 

"  Greece  is  wide,  Cebes,"  he  replied ;  "  and  in  it  surely 
there  are  skillful  men, and  there  are  also  many  barbarous 
nations,  all  of  which  you  should  search,  seeking  such  a 
charmer,  sparing  neither  money  nor  toil,  as  there  is 
nothing  on  which  you  can  more  reasonably  spend  your 
money . "— 7Va/o. 

We  need  that  Charmer,  for  our  hearts  are  sore 
With  longing  for  the  things  that  may  not  be; 
Faint  for  the  friends  that  shall  return  no  more ; 
Dark  with  distrust,  or  wrung  with  agony. 

What  is  this  life?  and  what  to  us  is  death? 
Whence  came  we  ?  whither  go  ?  and  where  are 

those 
Who,  in  a  moment  stricken  from  our  side, 
Passed  to  that  land  of  shadow  and  repose  ? 

Are  they  all  dust?  and  dust  must  we  become? 
Or  are  they  living  in  some  unknown  clime  ? 
Shall  we  regain  them  in  that  far-off  home, 
And  live  anew  beyond  the  waves  of  time  ? 

O  man  divine  !  on  thee  our  souls  have  hung  ; 
Thou  wert  our  teacher  in  these  questions  high; 
But,  ah,  this  day  divides  thee  from  our  side, 
And  veils  in  dust  thy  kindly-guiding  eye. 

Where  is  that  Charmer  whom  thou  bid'st  usseek  ? 
On  what  far  shores  may  his  sweet  voice  be  heard  ? 
When  shall  these  questions  of  our  yearning  souls 
Be  answered  by  the  bright  eternal  word? 

So  spake  the  youth  of  Athens,  weeping  round, 
When  Socrates  lay  calmly  down  to  die  ; 
So  spake  the  sage,  prophetic  of  the  hour 
When  earth's  fair  Morning  Star  should  rise  on 
high. 

They  found  him  not,  those  youths  of  soul  divine, 
Long  seeking,   wand'ring,   watching  on   life's 

shore ; 
Reasoning,  aspiring,  yearning  for  the  light, 
Death  came  and  found  them— doubting  as  before. 

But  years  passed  on  ;  and  lo !  the  Charmer  came, 
Pure,  simple,  sweet,  as  comes  the  silver  dew  ; 
And  the  world  knew  him  not — he  walked  alone, 
Encircled  only  by  his  trusting  few. 
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Like  the  Athenian  sage  rejected,  scorned,  [nigh  ; 
Betrayed,  condemned,  his  day  of  doom  drew 
He  drew  his  faithful  few  more  closely  round, 
And  told  them  that  his  hour  was  come  to  die. 

41  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  then  he  said; 
My  father's  house  hath  mansions  large  and  fair ; 
I  go  before  you  to  prepare  your  place  ; 
I  will  return  and  take  you  with  me  there.1 ' 

And  since  that  hour  the  awful  foe  is  charmed, 
And  life  and  death  are  glorified  and  fair. 
Whither  he  went  we  know — the  way  we  know — 
And  with  firm  step  press  on  to  meet  him  there. 

Oct  3.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

DAFFODILS. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering,  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
That  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced  ;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed,  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 
And  then  my  heart  withpleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

NOBILITY  OF  LABOR. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address  to 
stand  up  for  the  nobility  of  labor.  It  is 
heaven's  great  ordinance  for  human  im- 
provement. Let  not  that  great  ordinance 
be  broken  down.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  is 
broken  down;  and  it  has  been  broken 
down  for  ages.  Let  it,  then,  be  built  up 
again ;  here,  if  anywhere,  upon  these 
shores  of  a  new  world, — of  a  new  civili- 
zation. But  how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it 
broken  down  ?  Do  not  men  toil  ?  it  may 
be  said.  They  do,  indeed,  toil ;  but  they 
too  generally  do  it  because  they  must. 
Many  submit  to  it  as  in  some  sort,  a  de- 
grading necessity ;  and  they  desire  noth- 
ing so  much  on  earth  as  escape  from  it. 
They  fulfill  the  great  law  of  labor  in  the 
letter,  but  break  it  in  the  spirit ;  fulfill  it 
with  the  muscle,  but  break  it  with  the 
mind.  To  some  field  of  labor,  mental  or 
manual,  every  idler  should  fasten,  as  a 


chosen  and  coveted  theatre  of  improve- 
ment. But  so  is  he  not  impelled  to  do, 
under  the  teachings  of  our  imperfect  civi- 
lization. On  the  contrary,  he  sits  down, 
folds  his  hands,  and  blesses  himself  in 
his  idleness.  This  way  of  thinking  is  the 
heritage  of  the  absurd  and  unjust  feudal 
system,  under  which  serfs  labored  and 
gentlemen  spent  their  lives  in  fighting 
and  feasting.  It  is  time  that  this  oppro- 
brium of  toil  were  done  away.  Ashamed 
of  toil,  art  thou  ?  Ashamed  of  thy  dingy 
work-shop  and  dusty  labor-field  ;  of  thy 
hard  band,  scarred  with  service  more 
honorable  than  that  of  war ;  of  thy  soiled 
and  weather-stained  garments,  on  which 
mother  Nature  has  embroidered,  midst 
sun  and  rain,  her  own  heraldic  honors? 
Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  titles,  and 
envious  of  the  flaunting  robes  of  imbecile 
idleness  and  vanity?  It  is  treason  to 
Nature, — it  is  impiety  to  Heaven, — it  is 
breaking  Heaven's  great  ordinance. 
Toil,  I  repeat— Toil,  either  of  the  brain, 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only 
true  manhood,  the  only  true  nobility ! — 
Orville  Dewey.  Oct.  10. 

THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wines  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

.And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist ! 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time: 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet. 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 
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Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

H.  W.  Longfellow, 

THE  WAR  INEVITABLE. 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — 
unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  ad- 
versary. But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  ? 
Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year  ? 
Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed, 
and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed 
in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength 
by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Shall  we 
acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance 
by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hug- 
ging the  delusive  phantom  of  hope  until 
our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand 
and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which 
the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our 
power.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such 
a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are 
invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy 
can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we 
shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There 
is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  and  who  will  raise  up 
friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The 
battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it 
is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 
Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we 
were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest ;  there 
is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and 
slavery.  Our  chains  are  forged ;  their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of 
Boston  :  the  war  is  inevitable,  and  let  it 
come  ;  I  repeat  it,  sir — let  it  come  !  It  is 
in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace !  but 
there  is  no  peace  !  The  war  is  actually 
begun  !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of'  resounding  arms  !  Our  brethren  are 
already  in  the  field  !  why  stand  we  here 
idle  ?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ? 
What  would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear, 
or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  For- 
bid it,  Almighty  God  !    I  know  not  what 


course  others  may  take  ;  but  as  for  me — 
give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  ! — 
Patrick  Henry.  Oct.  if. 

TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end". 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye. 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue— blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  Heaven  as  I  depart. 

W.  C.  Btyant. 

ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion— or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated — can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
The  brave  men, living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us ;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain  ;  that  this  nation  shall,  under  God, 
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have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  ;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. — Abraham  Lincoln.  Oct.  24. 


HOW  A  GREAT  TEACHER  WON 

A  PUPIL. 


PROF.  ADDISON   HOGUE. 


THE  teacher  was  Socrates.  The  par- 
ticular pupil  in  question  (and  it  was 
"in  question"  with  a  vengeance),  was 
named  Euthydemus.  He  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  spent  quite  a  sum  in  col- 
lecting the  works  of  celebrated  writers. 
In  fact,  he  had  quite  a  noted  library.  But 
he  had  one  radical  defect  that  was  likely 
to  vitiate  his  good  work.  He  imagined 
that  he  %i  knew  it  all."  He  was  young, 
and  so  was  not  yet  able  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  ("  General  As- 
sembly," as  we  might  call  it),  and  to  ad- 
dress the  people,  though  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  give 
the  very  best  advice  on  any  subject  that 
might  come  up.  Whether  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  trade  or  finance;  of  war,  peace,  or 
alliances,  he  felt  perfectly  competent  to 
give  wise  counsel.  Socrates  saw  that 
there  was  good  in  the  young  fellow,  but 
that  the  conceit  must  first  be  gotten  out 
of  him.  "Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit  ?  There  is  more  hope  of  a 
fool  than  of  him. ' '  Socrates  did  not  know 
this  was  in  the  Bible,  but  he  believed  in 
it,  all  the  same;  for  if  ever  a  man  lived 
who  was  a  mortal  foe  to  all  sham  and  pre- 
tence, that  man  was  Socrates. 

The  first  step  was  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  Euthydemus,  and  get  him  inter- 
ested. Socrates  did  this  one  day  by 
directing  a  conversation  not  to  Euthyde- 
mus, but  at  him.  In  this  conversation 
Socrates  expressed  his  astonishment  at  a 
thing  that  in  our  own  age  is  seen  in  a 
great  many  people  who  ought  to  know 
better;  and  that  was,  the  notion  men 
have  that  the  difficult  art  of  guiding  the 
affairs  of  a  city  or  a  state  comes  to  men 
of  its  own  accord,  although  other  and  far 
inferior  matters  have  to  be  learned  from 
competent  teachers.  Euthydemus  took 
no  part  in  the  conversation,  but  Socrates 
saw  that  his  interest  was  aroused.  So  at 
an  opportunity  he  sought  a  private  inter- 
view with  Euthydemus.  Why  so  ?  Be- 
cause the  young  fellow  had  some  painful 
mental  surgery  to  undergo,  and  no  others 


were  to  witness  his  discomfiture  and 
mortification.  But  as  the  patient  was  to 
be  convinced  of  the  surgeon's  kind  inten- 
tion, Socrates  began  by  paying  Euthyde- 
mus a  well-deserved  compliment  for  lay- 
ing up  treasures  of  wisdom  rather  than 
of  silver  and  gold.  Socrates  thus  showed 
his  great  common  sense  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature;  for  merited  praise 
judiciously  bestowed  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est levers  a  teacher  can  use  when  he 
wants  to  move  a  pupil  in  any  given  di- 
rection. 

Of  course,  Euthydemus  was  delighted, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  great  teacher 
acted  as  a  sort  of  anodyne  for  the  pain 
that  was  to  follow.  Socrates  then  began 
to  question  him  as  to  his  purpose  in  life, 
and  as  to  the  use  he  expected  to  make  of 
his  acquired  knowledge.  At  first  Euthy- 
demus had  no  answer  ready;  but  at  last, 
guided  by  the  teacher's  questions,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  wanted  to  be  a  leader 
among  men,  and  this  naturally  led  Soc- 
rates to  show  the  need  of  special  training 
if  one  is  to  become  expert  in  any  given 
line  of  work.  One  of  the  prime  requisites 
for  leadership,  viz.,  justice,  Euthydemus 
was  sure  he  already  possessed  in  as  great 
a  degree  as  any  one  else.  But  when  Soc- 
rates pressed  him  to  define  justice,  Euthy- 
demus was  chagrined  to  find  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  give  any  clear  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  difference  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice,  or  between 
right  and  wrong. 

They  then  took  up  point  after  point, 
and  each  time  Euthydemus  felt  that  he 
now  had  a  subject  on  which  he  could 
maintain  his  ground.  But  in  every  in- 
stance, the  questions  of  Socrates  proved 
that  Euthydemus  had  not  done  any  cle^ar 
and  satisfactory  thinking  on  the  matter, 
even  though  at  times  Socrates  purposely 
presented  a  weak  and  sophistical  argu- 
ment, to  see  if  Euthydemus  could  not 
meet  it. 

At  length  they  part — Euthydemus  the 
most  crest-fallen  man  in  all  Athens.  But 
he  was  bent  on  improvement;  and  he  had 
the  sense  to  see  that  his  best  hope  of  this 
lay  in  association  with  Socrates.  So, 
with  his  conceit  all  gone,  he  sought  out 
the  great  teacher,  and  spent  all  possible 
time  with  him.  Now  Socrates  had  a 
good  working  basis,  and  mark  his  subse- 
quent procedure,  as  told  by  Xenophon: 

"  When  Socrates  found  that  Euthyde- 
mus felt  this  way,  he  would  not  confuse 
him  in  the  least;  but  in  the  simplest  and 
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clearest  manner  he  used  to  explain  what 
what  he  thought  Kuthydemus  ought  to 
know,  and  the  things  best  for  him  to 
study." 

As  this  article  is  written  with  the  hope 
of  helping  teachers,  notice  the  different 
steps  taken  by  Socrates.  He  awakened 
interest,  secured  attention,  met  his  pupil 
privately,  won  his  good-will,  showed  him 
his  mistakes,  made  him  willing  to  learn, 
and  then  began  a  course  of  kind,  patient, 
simple  and  clear  instruction. —  Virginia 
School  Journal, 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHARACTER. 


PRBST.  CHAS.  W.  ELIOT. 


THERE    is   a   plausible  but   canting 
phrase,   which  says  that   the    high 
school  provides  a  training  for  life,  the 

Preparatory  school  a  training  for  college, 
'he  fact  is  that  the  secondary  school 
should  provide  a  good  training  for  life, 
beyond  eighteen  years  of  age;  the  college 
a  better  training  for  life,  beyond  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two;  and  the  professional 
school  a  still  better  training  for  life,  be- 
cause the  training  is  prolonged  to  twenty- 
five  or  twenty- six  years  of  age.  But  the 
graduate  from  any  one  of  these  three  in- 
stitutions should  find,  in  bis  own  case, 
that  the  training  which  active  life  affords 
is  the  best  he  has  ever  had>  because  more 
strenuous,  more  responsible  and  more 
productive.  Any  institution  of  education 
may  calculate  on  the  prodigious  develop- 
ment in  mental  powers  and  moral  char- 
acter which  the  man  or  woman,  well 
started  in  youth,  will  undergo  through 
experience  of  life  in  the  actual  world. 

When  the  class  of  1853  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  photographs  of  the 
whole  class  were  taken  and  preserved  in 
book  form.  Forty  years  after,  the  photo- 
graphs, of  all  the  survivors  were  taken 
and  placed  in  a  similar  book,  each  older 
photograph  opposite  the  younger  photo- 
graph of  the  same  person.  The  resulting 
volume  was  lying  on  my  table  at  home 
when  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  the  librarian  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  called  to  see  me  on  his 
way  to  Paris.  As  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
him  waiting  a  few  minutes,  he  picked  up 
from  the  table  that  book  of  photographs, 
and  soon  became  absorbed  in  examining 
it.  When  I  joined  him  he  was  full  of 
eager  inquiries  about  it,  and  concluded 


by  saying  that  it  was  the  most  optimistic 
human  document  he  had  ever  seen.  A 
perfect  stranger  to  all  the  men,  and  of  a 
different  race,  he  nevertheless  appreciated 
in  the  older  faces  the  immense  improving 
effect  of  the  experience  of  life. 

It  is  safe,  then,  to  rely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  good  mental  and  moral  quality 
out  in  the  world  after  leaving  school,  col- 
lege, or  professional  school,  provided  that 
the  preliminary  training  has  been  sound 
and  well  directed.  Secondary  schools 
need  no  longer  feel  that  now  or  never  is 
the  time  for  their  pupils  to  acquire  useful 
information.  It  will  be  enough  if  they 
teach  them  how  to  get  trustworthy  in- 
formation, and  to  desire  it. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


EDUCATION  AND  IGNORANCE :  A 

CONTRAST. 


BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 


WE  have  paused  long  enough  on  -the 
threshold  of  the  descendants  of  Jon- 
athan Edwards.  We  have  seen  the  esti- 
mate in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries at  home  and  abroad,  and  by 
close  students  of  the  history  of  his  times. 
We  have  seen  what  he  inherited,  and  by 
what  training,  and  in  what  environment 
he  was  developed.  We  have  also  seen 
the  terrible  strain  to  which  his  children 
were  subjected  in  childhood  from  lack  of 
school  privileges  and  pleasing  social  con- 
ditions. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  kind 
of  men  and  women  these  children  became 
with  childhood  disadvantages,  but  with 
a  marvelous  inheritance  and  the  best  of 
home  training. 

Mr.  Edwards  died  at  fifty-six,  and  his 
widow  a  few  weeks  later.  Both  died 
away  from  home.  The  family  was  still 
among  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  The 
oldest  son  was  but  twenty.  There  were 
five  children  younger  than  he.  The 
youngest  son  was  eight,  and  the  other 
but  thirteen. 

To  make  the  picture  more  clear,  it 
must  be  understood  that  to  these  six  or- 
phans, under  twenty-one,  there  came  at 
the  time  of  their  father's  and  mother's 
death,  two  little  orphans,  aged  four  and 
two  respectively,  Sarah  Burr  and  her  lit- 
tle brother  Aaron,  whose  mother,  an 
elder  sister  of  the  Edwards  children,  had 
died  of  small-pox  at  twenty-six,  while 
caring  for  her  father,  who  died  of  the 
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same  disease.  Her  husband  had  died  a 
few  months  earlier.  Here  was  a  large 
family  from  which  father  and  mother, 
older  sister  and  brother-in-law  had  been 
taken  almost  at  a  single  blow,  leaving 
also  these  two  little  orphans  to  care  for. 

And  with  all  this  there  was  no  ade- 
quate financial  inheritance.  It  is  true 
that  the  father  had  been  elected  President 
of  Princeton  College,  but  there  were  only 
about  seventy  students  then,  and  besides, 
he  had  hardly  entered  upon  his  official 
duties  when  he  died.  The  inventory  of 
his  property  is  interesting.  Among  the 
live  stock,  which  includes  horse  and  cows, 
is  a  servant  upon  whom  a  moderate  value 
is  placed.  The  slave  was  Titus,  and  he 
was  under  "  quick  stock  "  and  not  "live 
stock."  He  was  valued  at  $150.  His 
books  were  valued  at  $415.  The  silver 
was  inventoried  as  a  tankard  valued  at 
$60,  a  can  and  a  porringer  at  $47,  and 
various  other  articles  valued  at  $85. 

The  chief  material  legacy  was  his 
library,  which  is  inventoried  as  consisting 
of  301  volumes,  536  pamphlets,  forty- 
eight  maps,  thirty  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, and  1,074  manuscript  sermons. 

If  Jonathan  Edwards  did  not  leave  a 
large  financial  legacy,  he  did  impart  to 
his  children  an  intellectual  capacity  and 
vigor,  moral  character  and  devotion  to 
training  which  have  projected  themselves 
through  eight  generations  without  losing 
the  strength  and  force  of  their  great 
ancestor. 

Of  the  three  sons  and  eight  daughters 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  there  was  not  one, 
nor  a  husband  or  wife  of  one,  whose 
character  and  ability,  whose  purpose  and 
achievement  were  not  a  credit  to  this 
godly  man.  Of  the  seventy-five  grand- 
children, with  their  husbands  and  wives, 
there  was  but  one  for  whom  an  apology 
need  be  offered,  and  nearly  every  one  was 
exceptionally  strong  in  scholarship  and 
moral  force. 

Remember  the  size,  ages,  and  financial 
condition  of  the  family  when  the  father 
died,  the  sons  being  aged  eight,  thirteen, 
and  twenty,  and  then  consider  the  fact 
that  the  three  sons  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton, and  five  of  his  daughters  married 
college  graduates,  three  of  them  of  Yale 
and  one  each  of  Harvard  and  Princeton. 
A  man  might  well  die  without  lands  or 
gold,  when  eight  sons  and  sons-in-law 
were  to  be  men  of  such  capacity,  char- 
acter and  training  as  are  found  in  this 
family. 


They  were  not  merely  college  gradu- 
ates, but  they  were  eminent  men.  One 
was  the  President  of  Princeton  and  one 
of  Union  College,  four  were  judges,  two 
were  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, one  was  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council  in  Massachusetts,  one  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  war  com- 
mission in  the  Revolutionary  war,  one 
was  a  state  senator,  one  was  president  of 
the  Connecticut  house  of  representatives, 
three  were  officers  in  the  Revolutionary- 
war,  one  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
constitutional  convention  out  of  which 
the  United  States  was  born,  one  was  a 
famous  divine  and  pastor  of  the  historic 
North  church  of  New  Haven,  and  one 
was  the  first  grand  master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  Connecticut.  This 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  official  useful 
and  honorable  positions  occupied  by  the 
eight  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  for  it  makes  no  account  of  their 
writings,  of  noted  trials  they  conducted, 
but  it  gives  some  hint  of  the  pace  which 
Mr.  Edwards'  children  set  for  the  suc- 
ceeding generations.  It  should  be  said 
that  the  daughters  were  every  way  worthy 
of  distinguished  husbands,  and  it  ought 
also  to  be  said  that  the  wives  of  the  sons 
were  worthy  of  these  men  in  intellectual 
force  and  moral  qualities. 

Contrast  this  group  of  sixteen  men  and 
women  with  the  five  sons  of  Max  and  the 
women  with  whom  they  lived.  In  this 
group  there  was  not  a  strain  of  industry, 
virtue,  or  scholarship.  They  were  licen- 
tious, ignorant,  profane,  lacking  ambition 
to  keep  them  out  of  poverty  and  crime. 
They  drifted  into  whatever  it  was  easiest 
to  do  or  be.  Midday  and  midnight,  heaven 
and  its  opposite,  present  no  sharper  con- 
trasts than  the  children  and  children-in- 
law  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Max. 

The  two  men  were  born  in  rural  com- 
munities, they  both  lived  on  the  frontier, 
but  the  one  was  born  in  a  Christian 
home,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  of  a 
highly  educated  man,  who  took  the  high- 
est honors  Harvard  could  give — taking 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  upon  the 
same  day — was  himself  highly  educated 
in  home,  school,  and  at  Yale  College,  al- 
ways associated  with  pure  minded,  earn- 
est persons,  and  devoted  his  thought  and 
activity  to  benefiting  mankind. 

Max  was  the  very  opposite  of  all  this. 
There  is  no  knowledge  of  his  childhood 
or  of  his  parentage.  He  was  not  bad,  as 
bad  men  go;  he  was  jolly,  could  tell  a 
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good  story,  though  they  were  always  off 
color,  could  trap  unwary  animals  skill- 
fully, was  a  fairly  good  shot,  but  no  one 
was  the  better  for  anything  that  he  ever 
said,  thonght  or  did.  Jollity,  shiftless- 
ness,  and  lack  of  purpose  in  one  man 
have  given  to  the  world  a  family  of 
1,200,  mostly  paupers  and  criminals; 
while  Edwards,  always  chaste,  earnest, 


and  noble,  has  given  to  the  world  a  fam- 
ily of  more  than  1,4000  of  the  world's 
noblemen,  who  have  magnified  strength 
and  beauty  all  over  the  land,  illustrating 
grandly  these  beautiful  lines  of  Lowell: 

Be  noble  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 
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More  people  drown  In  the  grlass  than  In  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping.— Scotch  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Decker. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  snow  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  thirtieth  Arbor  Day  for  Pennsyl- 
vania was  observed  by  the  planting  of 
trees  and  in  appropriate  programmes  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  The  observance 
at  the  Lancaster  high  school  was  in  the 
usual  interesting  fashion.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  trees 
planted .  These  were  distributed  at  eleven 
o'clock,  after  instructions  as  to  how  they 
should  be  planted  and  cared  for  by  the 
boys.  After  the  noon  recess  both  schools 
assembled  in  the  boys'  study  hall,  on  the 
second  floor,  for  a  hearty  programme  of 
readings,  recitations,  and  music.  The 
choruses  were  given  with  Professor  Matz's 
usual  vim  and  finish,  and  the  orchestra, 
under  the  lead  of  Prof.  Thorbahn,  did  their 
work  well.  The  Principal  of  the  school, 
who  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  day, 
spoke  of  the  good  work  of  him  who  plants 
trees,  and  of  the  eloquent  tribute  paid  on 
the  preceding  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
Court  House,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bar- 
nett,  to  one  of  Lancaster's  most  noted 
tree-planters,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes. 
Among  the  finest  trees  in  this  city  are 
some  of  his  planting.  But  Colonel  Bar- 
nett,  in  his  address,  had  reference  to 
other  planting  that  means  perpetual  fruit- 
age.    Mr.  McCaskey  mentioned  also  the 


interesting  fact  that  to-day  is  the  thirty- 
first  time  the  school  has  planted  more 
trees  than  there  have  been  pupils  enrolled 
on  any  such  occasion — the  school  having 
made  one  such  planting  the  fall  before 
Dr.  Higbee  introduced  Arbor  Day  into 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  that 
he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Rothrock,  Forestry  Commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  make  an  address  to  the  school  on  this 
thirtieth  Arbor  Day  if  it  were  not  for  an 
engagement  which  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  in  Monroe  county.  He  writes 
most  hopefully  of  our  Forestry  prospect, 
and  says  that  Governor  Stone  will  leave 
this  important  interest  of  the  Common- 
wealth far  in  advance  of  where  he  finds  it. 


The  principal  of  one  of  the  Allentown 
schools,  Miss  Ellen  T.  Gabriel,  writes 
October  18th:  "I  received  the  copies  of 
Music  and  Memory  Work  Supplement 
and  the  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Lincoln 
Art  Series  in  good  condition.  The 
teachers  using  the  Supplement  are  de- 
lighted with  it.  They  find  their  pupils 
take  great  pleasure  in  it.  Its  chief  value 
is  in  the  selections  of  prose  and  poetry, 
the  studying  and  memorizing  of  which 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  elevating. 
The  scriptural  readings  are  also  of  great 
benefit  to  the  pupils,  as  by  frequent  repe- 
tition some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
from  the  Bible  are  committed  without 
much  effort.  The  Songs  and  Hymns  are 
first-class.  The  pictures  are  excellent,  and 
well  suited  for  the  school- room." 

Those  who  are  using  it  speak  well  of 
it,  and  where  it  is  given  out  to  the  teach- 
ers at  Institutes,  it  is  not  only  satisfactory 
for  its  music,  but  not  a  few  growing 
teachers  think  they  get  more  out  of  it 
that  is  of  permanent  good  in  their  work 
than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  for 
they  take  it  home  and  read  and  think, 
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and  are  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  value  of  good  memory  work,  testing 
it  in  their  schools,  and  themselves  becom- 
ing more  familiar  with  gems  of  literature. 

A  system  has  been  established  in 
Philadelphia  whereby  teachers  are  given 
permission  to  take  their  classes  for  one- 
half  day,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, such  visits  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  class  duties.  In  Germany 
such  an  arrangement  is  a  regular  part  of 
the  programme  in  many  of  the  schools. 
Speaking  on  the  subject,  Superintendent 
Brooks  said  that  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  nature  study,  including  lessons 
on  both  animals  and  plants.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  managers  of  the 
Zoological  gardens,  the  Superintendent  is 
furnished  annually  with  about  125,000 
tickets,  which  admit  both  teachers  and 
pupils  to  the  gardens,  and,  to  make  the 
visits  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  children, 
the  teachers,  he  said,  should  accompany 
their  pupils,  while  the  information  ob- 
tained by  such  visits  can  be  utilized  in 
subsequent  instruction  in  the  class-room. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stevens,  Secretary  of  the 
School  Board  of  Granville  Summit,  writes: 
"  The  members  of  the  Board  join  with  me 
in  heartiiy  thanking  you  for  the  picture, 
1  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children.'  It  is 
a  very  fine  thing;  I  wish  it  could  be 
placed  in  all  our  schools.  It  would  be 
good  for  the  pupils  and  would  bring  to 
the  mind  of  the  teachers  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them  in  the  training  of 
the  children.' ' 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  sending 
out  of  this  picture  through  the  State  with 
the  current  volume  of  7%e  Journal  is  the 
best  work  we  shall  be  able  to  do  during 
the  present  year.  It  is  a  silent  preacher, 
teacher,  friend,  whose  influence  is  every- 
where and  always  for  the  highest  good, 
and  it  adds  beauty  wherever  it  goes. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  a  gentleman  who 
is  well  known  to  the  teachers  of  our 
state,  says  in  a  recent  article:  "  Penn- 
sylvania's grandeur  is  not  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  figures  nor  in  adjectives.  It  is 
something  to  be  seen  to  be  known,  to  be 
enjoyed  to  be  appreciated.  Of  the  many 
privileges  that  the  past  twelve  years  have 
brought  me  through  the  lecture  platform 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  city  associa 


tion  and  the  county  institute,  few  features 
are  so  highly  prized  as  the  opportunity 
to  know  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  no  section  of  the  state  with 
which  I  am  not  well  acquainted.  In 
nearly  every  large  county  I  have  been 
from  one  to  five  times,  and  in  most  of  the 
other  counties  for  a  week  or  more.  There 
is  scarcely  a  city  in  which  I  have  not 
spoken  several  times,  and  everywhere 
the  opportunity  has  been  improved  to 
visit  mines,  industrial  plants,  historic 
places,  institutions,  and  points  of  scenic 
beauty.  No  one  to  whom  such  privileges 
have  not  come  can  have  any  idea,  of  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  such  a  know- 
ledge as  this  gives  of  this  majestic  state, 
for  which  nature  has  done  more  than  for 
any  other  equal  area.  Bight  weeks  a 
year  for  ten  years  I  have  allowed  myself 
for  Pennsylvania,  which  is  far  more  than 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  set  aside  for  any 
other  state,  and  it  has  been  an  eminently 
satisfactory  use  of  the  time.  There  is 
not  a  county  in  the  state,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  in  which  there  is  to  be 
found  a  hall  or  court  room  large  enough 
for  the  throng  that  comes.  Every  seat 
and  all  available  standing  room  is  taken. 
Not  infrequently  hundreds  of  people  will 
stand  for  nearly  three  hours  of  an  after- 
noon to  listen  to  educational  addresses, 
staying  till  the  last  word  is  spoken. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society,  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  was  unusually  in- 
teresting, even  for  this  Society  noted  for 
its  successful  meetings.  This  editorial 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Prank  R. 
Diffenderfer,  associate  editor  of  the  Lan- 
caster New  Eray  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  valuable  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers.    Says  Mr.  Diffenderfer  : 

11  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  in  the  thriving 
borough  of  Ephrata  last  week  was  per- 
haps the  most  striking  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  place  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  It  drew  to  the  historic  spot  men 
and  women  from  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  even  from  other  States,  and  they 
were  representative  men,  too — men  drawn 
from  every  avocation  of  life,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest,  by  fraternity 
and  kindred  blood.     It  was  a  gathering 
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which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  exceeded 
by  any  similar  body  of  men  of  equal 
numbers  in  the  State.  Lawyers,  college 
presidents  and  professors,  educators  of 
high  degree,  doctors  and  men  from  every 
other  profession  and  avocation  in  life 
were  there  to  do  honor  to  their  ancestry. 
Only  the  politicians  were  absent. 

"Prom  its  humble  beginning,  nine 
years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety has  grown  in  numbers,  influence 
and  prominence  as  no  similar  organiza- 
tion has  ever  done  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  Its  success  may  almost  be  termed 
phenomenal,  not  only  so  far  as  the  mem- 
bership is  concerned,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  work  it  has  accomplished.  The 
members  did  not  set  out  to  glorify  them- 
selves, but  to  accomplish  a  laudable 
work,  and  they  have  done  it.  There  is 
to-day  abroad  in  this  State  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  research  never  known  be- 
fore. Thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
engaged  in  examining  public  and  private 
records  in  the  laudable  effort  to  trace 
their  lineage.  Historical  Societies  have 
sprung  up  by  the  dozen  throughout  the 
State,  and  even  in  other  States,  and  in 
many  cases  the  leading  spirits  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
and  this  has  been  only  the  beginning. 
The  future  is  full  of  promise. 

"  But  this  Society  has  shown  by  its 
work  the  spirit  that  animates  its  mem- 
bers. It  has  published  nine  goodly  vol- 
umes, one  each  year,  which  not  only 
equal,  but  by  general  consent  surpass,  in 
historic  value,  original  research  and  gen- 
uine interest  the  publications  of  any  of 
the  genealogical  societies  of  the  country. 
In  their  typographical  make-up,  and 
their  wealth  of  illustrations,  they  stand 
unexcelled,  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  to 
say  so.  The  fact  that  many  public  libra- 
ries and  scholars  throughout  the  country 
buy  them  as  they  appear  is  the  best  testi- 
monial to  their  excellence  and  value. 

"The  late  meeting  at  Ephrata  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  one  the  So- 
ciety has  ever  held.  The  attendance  of 
members  was  larger,  having  been  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  enrolled. 
The  church  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held  was  filled  during  the  sessions.  More 
than  one  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  the 
banquet.  The  local  committee  in  charge 
deserves  great  credit  for  its  excellent 
arrangements.  Nothing  was  left  undone 
to  make  the  stay  of  the  visiting  members 
pleasant.     Every    necessary   thing    had 


been  done,  and  there  was  no  failure  in 
any  direction.  The  citizens  generally 
extended  their  hospitalities  to  the  visit- 
ing strangers,  who  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  at  all  they  saw 
and  experienced.  Unexcelled  in  the 
character  of  its  membership,  upon  a  sound 
financial  footing,  and  with  many  earnest 
men  at  work,  the  future  of  the  Society 
seems  assured." 


THINGS  OF  BEAUTY. 


A  THING  of  beauty  is  « '  a  joy  forever. ' ' 
It  is  enshrined  in  the  memory,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  vital  essence  of  him 
who  breathes  and  feels,  who  sees  and 
knows  and  loves.  Let  such  thoughts  be 
always  in  the  mind — as  a  result  of  good 
memory  work;  such  sounds  in  the  ears, 
as  a  result  of  familiar  acquaintance  with 
and  every-day  pleasure  in  a  wide  range  of 
good  music  —  here  too  good  memory 
work;  such  things  or  such  pictures  al- 
ways before  the  eyes  because  we  want 
them  and  will  not  be  without  them — here 
also  a  glad  possibility,  easy  to  be  realized 
in  no  small  degree  by  any  one  who  wishes 
the  surroundings  of  taste  and  refinement. 

In  these  several  lines  we  have  done 
what  we  could  for  many  years  "to  help 
things  on.' '  We  are  neither  weary  nor 
disheartened  in  the  good  work,  though 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  it ' '  costs 
more  than  it  comes  to  " — but  that  is  only 
on  the  material  side.  There  is  another, 
an  immortal  side,  and,  like  Edward 
Courtney,  we  go  this  way  "but  once." 
Our  good  friend,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
sends  a  card  bearing  this  message:  "The 
spirit  moves  me  to  write  you  that  I  think 
the  October  Journal  the  best  number  you 
ever  published."  The  editor  of  the 
Northwest  School  Journal,  a  live  educa- 
tional magazine  from  far-off  Washington, 
writes:  "I  have  not  received  your  last 
number,  and  am  still  hoping  to  get  it,  for 
I  enjoy  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
more  than  any  other  paper  that  comes  to 
my  desk." 

In  the  illustrated  pages  descriptive  of 
the  Lincoln  Art  Series  which  we  send  out 
as  a  part  of  the  present  number,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  could  occupy  the  space 
in  any  way  that  would  be  more  agreeable 
or  more  suggestive  to  our  readers.  Pic- 
tures so  good  as  these  are  always  pleas- 
ing, and  much  of  the  matter  here  found 
is  of  a  kind  that  people  who  read  enjoy 
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reading,  and  that  does  lasting  good. 
The  article  on  "  Beauty  and  Immortal- 
ity,M  from  The  Outlook  is,  we  think,  from 
the  pen  of  Lyman  Abbott.  Read  it,  and 
the  poem  by  Keats,  on  the  "  All- pervad- 
ing Influence  of  Beauty,"  if  you  read 
nothing  else.  And  do  a  still  better 
thing — commit  the  poem  to  memory. 


ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC. 


IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


THE  following  dates  are  from  letters  of 
Lieut.  Walter  B.  McCaskey,  who  re- 
cently joined  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry,  and 
is  now  on  duty  at  Calamba,  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  from  Manila,  He 
has  been  across  the  Atlantic  several  times, 
but  this  is  his  first  trip  across  the  Pacific. 
He  is  a  young  man  with  an  unusual 
record,  both  in  academic  work,  proficiency 
in  military  tactics,  and  general  athletics. 

After  graduating  from  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Lancaster,  he  was  for  two  years 
on  the  school  ship  Saratoga,  taking  the 
first  prize  for  general  efficiency  by  com- 
mon consent  of  officers  and  cadets;  Lieut. 
Sims,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  instructor  in 
navigation,  endorsing  him  as  "capable 
of  sailing  a  ship  to  any  part  of  the  world." 
In  climbing  the  ropes,  boxing,  wrestling, 
rowing,  swimming,  he  was  easily  "at 
the  top."  His  quick  grasp  of  a  situation, 
rapid  decision  and  execution,  here  as 
later  in  the  foot-ball  and  military  work, 
will  find  ample  field  for  exercise  in  the 
work  he  is  now  doing.  From  the  ship 
he  went  to  the  Millersville  Normal 
School  for  review  and  to  make  some  spec- 
ial preparation  for  college.  Here  he  found 
a  kindred  spirit  in  Prof.  Pinkham,  and 
did  much  work  during  the  year  in  the 
gymnasium,  among  other  things  learning 
the  double  trapeze  act  under  his  instruc- 
tion. Prof.  P.  rates  him  "  the  most  re- 
markable young  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
absolutely  honest,  and  without  fear." 
He  was  then  for  four  years  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  taking  the  high- 
est cash  prize  in  calculus  at  the  end  of 
the  Sophomore  year;  and  standing  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  mathematics  and  in 
other  departments  at  graduation.  He 
was  quarter- back  and  captain  of  the 
well-known  State  College.foot  ball  team, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  quarter-backs  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  recognized  by  all  as  the  most 


skilful  and  daring  athlete  at  State  Col- 
lege. After  a  long  and  rigid  inspec- 
tion drill  of  the  State  College  battal- 
ion of  three  hundred  cadets  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  inspector,  the  commandant  was 
directed  to  name  him  first  for  honorable 
mention  from  this  college  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  register.  After  graduating  with 
distinction  in  the  special  department  of 
electrical  engineering,  he  entered  the 
railroad  service,  for  a  time  in  the  freight 
department,  and  afterwards  in  the  steam- 
guaging  and  draughting  departments  of 
the  railroad  shops  at  Wilmington  during 
the  day,  and  on  duty  as  a  student  of 
medicine  and  in  microscopic  analysis  at 
night  in  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Crum- 
baugh,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Wilmington.  When  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Capt. 
Whitson's  company  from  Lancaster,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  unanimously 
elected  second  lieutenant,  and  in  which 
he  served  with  such  efficiency  and  such 
universal  endorsement  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  company  as  is  seldom  accorded 
to  an  officer,  especially  to  one  so  young. 
This  company  was  a  part  of  Col.  Case's 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
saw  active  service  in  Porto  Rico.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  as 
one  of  the  five  lieutenants  apportioned  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  increase  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  In  the  written  examination  to 
which  these  appointees  were  subjected, 
which  lasted  for  a  week,  and  covered 
twelve  or  fourteen  important  branches,  he 
took  the  second  place  on  the  list  of  more 
than  a  hundred  officers  examined.  Be- 
cause of  this  high  rank  he  was  offered  a 
commission  in  the  cavalry  arm  of  the 
service,  but  his  preference  was  for  the 
21st  regiment  of  infantry,  in  which  an 
older  brother  was  serving  as  Captain. 
He  is  a  clean,  capable,  fearless,  manly 
officer,  and  the  notes  which  we  make 
here  from  his  frequent  letters  will,  we 
think,  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
are  following  the  war  in  the  Philippines: 

June 23. — Onboard  U.  S.  Transport  "Sher- 
idan." Breakfast  at  7  o'clock  and  next 
meal  nearly  twelve  hours  later,  hungry. 
Have  a  company  of  recruits,  107  men  of  the 
1 8th  Infantry,  for  the  trip  across  the  Pacific. 
After  waiting  quite  a  while,  we  got  off  on  a 
tug  boat,  "  Gen.  McDowell,"  which  brought 
us  to  the  transport  dock  about  2  o'clock. 
Another  delay  there,  but  finally  we  got 
aboard  ship.  Two  troops  of  the  4th  Cav- 
alry, my  company  next.  They  are  located 
on  the  Orlop  deck,  the  fourth  deck  down, 
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all  the  way  aft,  on  the  port  side.  The  bunks 
are  in  tiers  three  high.  The  framework  of 
the  bunks  is  iron  pipe,  and  the  bunk  itself 
is  a  canvas  bottom  lashed  to  the  iron  pipe 
which  forms  the  sides.  The  ship  is  iron 
throughout,  even  the  deck  below.  Electric 
lighting  throughout,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  spigots  conveniently  placed  for  wash- 
ing purposes.  The  mess  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral one  for  the  men.  Was  put  on  guard  as 
soon  as  I  arrived,  as  junior  officer,  am  off 
duty  now  until  2  a.  m.,  when  I  relieve  the 
senior  officer,  L,t.  Hawkins.  Was  short  only 
one  oiler  on  the  stuff  I  had  to  turn  over  to 
the  officer  who  relieved  me. 

June  25, — The  order  of  duty  aboard  ship 
is  as  follows:  1st  call  for  reveille  £.40  a.  m., 
breakfast  6.30,  sick-call  7.15,  inspection 
10.00,  dinner  12.00;  1st  call  for  guard  mount 
7.50  a.  m.f  assembly  guard  mount  8.00,  adju- 
tant's call  8.10,  sick  call  4.00  p.  m.,  supper 
5.00  p.  m.,  inspection  6.30,  call  to  quarters 
£.45,  taps  9.00  p.  m.  The  Sheridan  is  a 
good  ship,  well  adapted  for  the  carrying  of 
troops.  We  have  a  run  of  over  two  thou- 
sand miles  to  Honolulu,  about  one-third 
way  to  Manila.  The  weather  has  been  fav- 
orable, and  we  are  making  good  time  on  the 
voyage. 

Honolulu,  July  2, — Came  ashore  at  1 
o'clock.  Enclosed  is  a  programme  of  the 
funeral  procession  of  one  of  the  royal  family, 
one  of  Queen  Lill's  family,  which  I  saw. 
The  funeral  car  was  drawn  by  natives, 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them,  and  just  be- 
fore and  behind  it  they  carried  odd -looking 
things  made  of  feathers.  There  were  native 
women  in  the  procession  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes — Kanakas  they  are  called;  also  many 
Japanese  women  and  Chinese.  They  dress 
the  children  very  gaudily  here.  The  Japan- 
ese women  have  snoes  with  blocks  of  wood 
for  soles.  They  wear  a  sort  of  robe  with  a 
belt  around  it,  and  a  big  rag  in  the  belt  in 
the  middle  of  the  back.  It  looks  like  a 
bustle,  but  worn  outside  and  up  too  high. 

July  j. — Went  ashore  at  11  o'clock.  Got 
a  carriage  and  rode  to  Punch  Bowl,  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  You  can  see 
the  outlines  of  the  rim  very  plainly.  The 
view  of  the  town  from  there  is  fine,  and 
with  the  sea  for  a  background,  it  makes  a 
beautiful  picture.  Then  we  went  to  Wa- 
kipi,  the  place  where  they  bathe  in  the 
ocean.  Had  a  fine  bath.  They  ride  in  on 
the  surf  on  boards  and  in  canoes.  Just  get 
in  front  of  a  wave,  with  a  good  start,  and  it 
carries  you  in  all  the  way  to  the  beach. 
The  canoes  have  outriggers  on  them,  with 
a  log  attached,  parallel  to  the  canoe,  which 
helps  to  keep  them  straight.  Two  Kana- 
kas and  Dougherty  and  I  had  a  canoe.  One 
of  the  natives  steered.  Yesterday  two  coal 
barges  were  towed  alongside  and  this  morn- 
ing a  load  of  Kanakas  came  off  to  carry  coal 
aboard  the  ship.  It  sounded  odd  to  hear 
about  100  of  them  talking  and  chattering  at 
once  in  their  unknown  language.  It  would 
<io  you  good  to  see  how  our  men  enjoy  their 


swimming  here.  When  ashore  we  went  to 
a  precipice  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  where 
100  years  ago  there  was  a  big  fight  among 
the  natives.  The  victorious  party  drove 
their  enemies  up  this  valley,  and,  as  there 
was  no  escape,  it  is  said,  drove  them  right 
over  this  precipice. 

July  4. — I  went  ashore  with  my  mail,  and 
saw  the  Fourth  of  July  parade.  Some  of 
the  Sixth  U.  S.  Artillery,  some  of  the  Ha- 
waiian National  Guard.  It  was  very  long. 
We  are  to  sail  to-morrow  about  4  o'clock,  if 
coaled  in  time.  The  other  barges  have 
come  out,  and  they  have  begun  to  load  the 
coal  aboard  now.  Then  about  seventeen 
days  to  Manila,  some  five  thousand  miles. 
Hope  we  may  have  a  smooth  passage.  All 
drills  have  been  suspended  to-day.  An 
Argentine  Republic  training  ship  came 
into  the  harbor  this  morning.  At  noon  the 
union  salute  of  forty- five  guns  was  fired  in 
front  of  the  castle.  Was  up  on  deck  this 
evening  watching  the  fireworks.  The  palace 
was  studded  with  electric  lights,  and  looked 
well  from  the  transport/  The  search-light 
on  the  transport  was  also  playing  over  the 
water  in  the  vicinity. 

July  6. — When  the  pilot  left  us  outside  of 
Honolulu  harbor  this  morning,  he  took  our 
letters  to  mail.  We  were  a  little  late  getting 
off,  as  we  had  to  wait  for  a  Seattle  steamer 
just  coming  into  the  harbor.  When  we 
passed  the  Argentine  Republic  training 
ship,  their  band  played,  and  they  dipped 
the  flag  to  us.  The  morning  fine.  Got  out 
at  1.30  a.  m.  Inspected  the  guard  on  post, 
had  some  coffee  and  rolls/andthen  went  for- 
ward to  talk  with  an  old  chum  of  the  school- 
ship  ' '  Saratoga  '  *  where  we  had  many  a  good 
time  together.  ~He  told  me  how  he  had  been 
caught  coming  back  from  shore  the  other 
night.  He  swam  off  to  the  ship,  climbed  up 
the  anchor  chain,  and  caught  hold  of  a  rope 
he  had  left  hanging  over  the  side,  so  that 
he  could  get  aboard  by  it  when  he  re- 
turned. But  some  one  had  cast  the  line 
adrift  inboard,  and  when  he  caught  hold  of 
it,  it  ran  out,  and  he  dropped  into  the 
water  about  25  feet  with  a  great  splash. 
When  the  sentry  above  heard  it,  he  yelled, 
11  Man  overboard.' '  The  mate  came  running 
to  the  for'c's'le.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
climbed  up  again,  and  some  one  handed 
him  a  rope,  by  which  he  got  up,  but  the 
mate  caught  him.  Told  me  of  this  at  4 
o'clock  this  morning,  just  before  he  turned 
in .  The  day  began  to  break ,  an d  we  were  get- 
tin  g  ready  to  leave.  Soon  after  daylight,  a 
small  boat  came  off  and  let  go  our  stern 
lines,  which  were  hauled  in.  Then  the  cable 
was  hove  in,  and  as  soon  as  the  Seattle  boat 
was  clear  of  the  channel,  the  anchor  was  got 
up,  and  we  turned  about  and  moved  out  to 
sea.  J  ust  after  the  commanding  officer  came 
on  deck,  he  ordered  me  to  arrest  a  man  who 
was  sitting  on  one  of  the  life-boats.  Then  I 
inspected  the  guard  at  reveille,  6.30  a.  m„ 
ana  soon  after  was  relieved,  had  breakfast, 
and  turned  in  and  slept  until  11.30.    Went 
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to  school  at  12,  and  lunched  later.  On  deck 
for  a  while,  then  another  sleep.  Paid  as- 
sessment for  musical  instruments  bought 
by  the  officers  for  the  orchestra  to  be  formed 
by  some  of  the  men.  There  has  been  a 
strong  breeze  nearly  all  day  in  the  direction 
we  are  going.  We  are  headed  nearly  west, 
and  had  the  island  of  Hawaii  off  our  star- 
board (right)  side  about  noon.  This  evening 
there  was  a  smaller  island  visible,  and  that  is 
probably  the  last  land  we  shall  see  for  some 
days.  Detailed  for  guard  to-morrow.  I  have 
a  couple  of  men  in  hospital,  one  with 
pneumonia.  Hope  he  may  get  through  all 
right.    The  night  is  fine  and  cool. 

July  7. — We  have  been  running  steadily 
all  day,  with  a  good  breeze  from  northeast, 
the  northeast  trade  wind.  Turned  out  this 
morning  about  6.15.  Went  on  deck,  and 
through  the  " setting-up  exercise"  for  in- 
fantry. Warmed  up  my  hands  with  the 
back  handspring,  had  a  bath,  on  deck  again, 
and  read  until  breakfast  in  a  book  that  de- 
scribes the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  in  use  in 
the  army.  After  breakfast  more  reading 
until  inspection.  Had  a  good  word  from 
the  battalion  commander  about  quarters  of 
my  company  being  O.  K.  After  lunch  slept 
until  5  p.  m.,  then  turned  out  and  looked 
after  the  company  supper.  Inspection  at 
7  o'  clock ;  even  ing  on  deck .  How  much  you 
would  enjoy  these  delightful  evenings.  The 
sky  after  sunset  is  fine,  and  the  air  cool  and 
pleasant.  Had  a  "  wind-chute "  put  into 
the  dead-light  of  our  state-room.  It  is  a 
long  cylindrical-shaped  affair  of  zinc.  The 
inner  end  only  is  a  cylinder,  where  it  fits 
into  the  dead-light.  From  there  out  to  the 
end.  half  the  cylinder  is  cut  away.  This 
sticks  out  from  the  ship's  side  about  a  yard, 
and  catches  the  breeze,  turning  it  into  the 
room.  Take  exercise  in  the  mornings  reg- 
ularly, so  as  to  be  in  good  shape  when  we 
get  to  Manila.  The  officers  and  passengers 
were  vaccinated  to-day.  I  will  go  back  in 
a  week  and  try  it  again,  as  mine  has  not 
* '  taken . ' '  Am  writing  in  the  dining  saloon 
before  an  electric  fan.  Quite  warm  down 
here,  but  pleasant  on  deck. 

July  8. — Rained  hard  early  this  morning. 
After  coffee,  turned  out,  went  on  deck  and 
exercised,  winding  up  with  a  few  back 
handsprings.  After  a  oath  and  shave,  read 
"Firing  Regulations  for  Small  Arms"  till 
breakfast  time.  Same  routine  every  morn- 
ing. Inspection  at  jo,  company  exercise 
11,  school  12,  lunch,  reading,  and  talking, 
then  sleep  from  4  to  nearly  6  o'clock.  For 
dinner,  lamb  with  mint  sauce,  rice  pudding, 
cheese  and  raisins.  After  inspection,  on 
deck  to  hear  the  orchestra  and  quartette, 
who  do  fairly  well.  The  concert  was  on 
saloon  deck  forward  of  pilot  house.  The 
enlisted  men  gathered  below,  and  formed  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  awn- 
ing was  rolled  back  so  that  they  could  see. 
Some  one  provided  cigars  and  beer  for  the 
performers.  It  was  tunny  to  watch  the 
faces  and  hear  the  remarks  of  the  "dry" 


ones  below.  The  best  song  by  the  darkies 
was  "  Alabama  Coon."  It  is  a  "  caution  " 
the  way  the  games  run  among  the  men. 
All  day  long,  and  up  to  "taps,"  the  throw- 
ing of  dice  can  be  heard. 

July  9. — Running  along  steadily  all  day, 
distance  300  miles.  Usual  routine.  Watched 
a  rain  squall  ahead  of  us,  and  one  south  of 
us.  They  did  not  reach  us,  however.  Very 
hot.  Between  duties  tried  to  keep  cool. 
For  lunch,  corn-beef  and  cabbage,  pie  and 
coffee.  Afterwards  usual  reading  and  writ- 
ing. It  is  now  3:30  p.  m.  here  and  10:10  p. 
m . ,  with  you.  To-morrow,  after  we  pass  the 
1 80th  meridium,  we  skip  one  day.  To- 
morrow will  be  June  10th,  and  the  ofay  after 
to-morrow,  June  12th.  My  gymnastics  in 
the  morning  have  made  me  somewhat  stiff  * 
and  sore,  but  that  will  soon  wear  off.  Read 
11  David  Harum."    It  is  full  of  fun. 

July  11. — As  you  see,  we  have  skipped  one 
day,  and  now  instead  of  its  being  3  a.  m.,  to- 
morrow morning  with  you,  it  is  3  a.  m.,  this 
morning.  We  passed  the  180th  meridian 
about  noon.  The  sky  has  been  overcast  all 
day.  Temperature  of  air  82  degrees,  and 
that  of  the  water  78.  The  wind  is  blowing 
in  our  direction,  and  we  are  going  about  as 
fast  as  it  blows,  so  that  we  are  practically  in 
a  calm,  so  far  as  breeze  affects  us.  It  was 
very  hot  in  our  room  last  night.  Went  up 
on  deck  about  2  o'clock,  and  after  a  while 
got  some  sleep. 

July  12. — About  4  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
there  was  a  waterspout  formed  off  our  star- 
board side.  It  looked  like  a  big  spout  from 
a  low  cloud  down  to  the  water,  had  a  whirl- 
ing motion,  and  where  it  joined  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  scattered  the  water  all  about.  It 
came  within  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
us,  and  then  broke.  Before  that,  however 
our  course  had  been  changed  so  as  to  avoid 
it,  for  it  would  have  done  some  damage  had 
it  struck  us.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
it.  They  are  rare  in  these  waters.  Think 
of  this:  To-day  is  yesterday;  and  yesterday 
the  next  day  was  day  after  to-morrow.  Solve 
that  conundrum. 

July  77. —The  biggest  run  so  far,  323  miles. 
Have  omitted  part  of  my  exercise  for  a  few 
mornings;  was  too  stiff  from  it,  but  am  get- 
ting into  good  shape  for  almost  anything. 
Listened  to  orchestra  awhile  this  evening. 
Go  on  guard  to-morrow  as  senior  officer. 
We  are  nine  days  from  Manila.  Collection 
to-day  of  seventy- five  cents  per  head  to  reim- 
burse some  one  for  entertainment  of  officers 
from  Argentine  Republic  training  ship,  who 
came  aboard  at  Honolulu. 

July  14. — This  morning,  went  on  guard 
about  9  o'clock.  Elliot  and  I  divide  the 
night.  He  is  now  asleep;  I  call  him  at 
midnight,  and  sleep  until  4:30  a.  m.  Then 
we  both  clear  the  soldiers  off  the  decks,  so 
that  they  can  be  washed  down  by  the  sailors. 
To-night  all  the  benches  and  tables  were 
ordered  to  be  piled  in  their  racks  on  the 
mess  deck.  They  probably  expect  some 
1 '  weather ' '  before  morning.  "There  has  been 
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a  breeze  all  day,  blowing  from  the  south, 
and  it  has  freshened  up  considerably  since 
the  sun  went  down. 

July  15. — It  began  to  rain  shortly  before 
midnight,  and  early  this  morning  came 
down  in  sheets.  Several  of  the  officers  took 
advantage  of  it,  to  get  a  wash  in  fresh  water. 
They  just  got  out  and  took  the  rain-water  as 
it  washed  along  the  clean  decks.  Went  off 
guard  about  9  o'clock.  After  school  read 
some  in  the  "  Service  of  Security  and  In- 
formation.11 

July  16. — Sunset  beautiful  last  evening, 
and  a  good  breeze,  making  the  night  very 
comfortable  on  deck.  Very  warm  later. 
Fine  moon  this  evening,  and  good  breeze 
again  which  has  been  blowing  all  day.  This 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  temperature  of  water 
was  83  degrees  and  air  the  same.  Very 
warm  except  while  in  the  wind.  On  our 
side  of  the  ship  it  is  quite  hot — the  lee  side, 
away  from  wind.  We  are  to  pass  close  to 
an  active  volcano  to-morrow  night,  and  hope 
it  is  in  operation.  It  stands  out  of  the  water 
about  1000  feet. 

July  18. — Turned  out  at  3:30  this  morning 
for  the  volcano.  Could  see  the  red  glow  at 
the  top,  and  also  the  smoke  with  the  aid  of 
glasses.  Watched  it  for  an  hour.  About 
6  o'clock  could  see  it  plainly,  and  the  great 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  crater.  The  ship 
is  pitching  some,  as  the  wind  has  raised 
quite  a  good  swell.  It  is  hot  in  the  men's 
quarters,  temperature  of  air  to-day  86  and 
83  degrees. 

July  79.— Heavy  swell  all  day.  We  are 
running  "head  on"  to  it,  and  the  vessel 
pitches  considerably.  Usual  routine.  After 
dinner,  went  below  to  see  the  engines  and 
boilers.  It  was  hot  down  there.  Almost 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  but  it  was 
very  interesting.  At  "  school  "  to-day,  the 
adjutant  dismissed  us  early,  as  he  was  get- 
ting seasick.  I  go  on  guard  again  on  Fri- 
day. That  will  probably  be  my  last  tour 
aboard  this  ship,  for  we  expect  to  reach 
Manila  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  latest. 

July  20. — Distance  263  miles.  After  turn- 
ing in  last  nisrht,  found  it  too  hot  to  sleep, 
and  came  on  deck  awhile  until  it  got  cooler. 
This  morning  read  Kipling's  "The  Light 
that  Failed."  Fine  moonlight  to-night. 
Vaccinated  again  this  afternoon.  The  doctor 
said  if  this  did  not  "take,"  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  to  try  it  again.  Fourth 
time  within  a  few  weeks. 

July  22, — The  ship  has  nearly  run  out  of 
ice,  and  so  we  are  cut  short  on  that,  and  the 
water  is  not  very  cold.  Read  some  yester- 
day in  "Troops  in  Campaign,"  and  more  of 
Kipling's  tales.  After  awhile  shall  inspect 
the  guard.  It  is  daylight  now  about  5  a.  m. 
We  expect  to  sight  Luzon  to-night,  and 
reach  Manila  sometime  on  Monday. 

July  23. — Sighted  Luzon  last  night  about 
9  o'clock.  I  was  asleep  in  my  bunk,  and  did 
not  turn  out  until  5:30  this  morning.  It 
was  blowing  hard  then,  and  we  were  run- 
ning close  to  the  shore.    We  expect  to  get 


to  Manila  to-morrow  at  noon.  Am  writing 
this  in  the  dining  saloon.  The  piano  ana 
violins  and  mandolins  are  playing,  and  the 
crowd  of  last  night  is  down  here.  Some 
noise.  Have  had  a  very  smooth  and  quiet 
trip  so  far,  and  suppose  it  will  continue 
until  we  reach  port.  Hope  they  disembark 
us  soon  after  reaching  there,  and  let  us  go 
direct  to  our  own  regiments. 

July  25. — We  reached  here  all  O.  K.,  and 
dropped  anchor  12:10  p.  m.  yesterday.  Very 
hot.  Sat  around  all  afternoon  yesterday  and 
tried  to  keep  cool.  The  Colonel  went  ashore 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  came  back  about 
5  o'clock.  After  breakfast  this  morning 
I  had  orders  to  go  ashore.  Had  baggage 
carried  down  near  the  gang- way,  and  then 
orders  were  changed,  and  my  company  is 
still  aboard  the  transport.  Don't  know  how 
long  they  are  to  stay,  or  whether  I  am  to 
stay  with  them.  Several  boat  loads  ot 
soldiers  have  already  gone  ashore.  Good- 
sized  steam  tow-boats  come  out  to  the  side 
of  the  ship,  then  the  soldiers  go  down  the 
gangway  ladder  and  go  aboard,  and  when 
one  is  sufficiently  loaded  she  steams  ashore, 
and  comes  back  for  another  load.  There  is 
some  talk  of  the  recruits  of  the  18th  and 
23rd  Infantry  staying  aboard  the  Sheridan, 
which  is  to  take  them  to  Iloilo  andCebu,  in 
which  case  some  of  the  officers  now  aboard 
will  go  with  them.  My  company  is  made  up 
of  recruits  for  the  18th,  and  I'm  still  on  duty 
with  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  big  city. 
Roofs  painted  white,  and  town  looks  well 
from  wnere  we  are  anchored  in  the  bay.  The 
bay  is  large,  and  when  the  wind  blows  it 
gets  quite  rough.  We  are  right  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  about  a  mile  from 
shore.  There  is  a  light-house  where  the 
river  runs  into  the  bay.  Bacoor  bay  is  off 
to  the  southwest,  and  Cavite  still  farther 
southwest.  We  passed  the  island  of  Correg- 
idor  on  our  right  as  we  came  into  the  bay 
yesterday.  Got  a  paper  this  morning  tell- 
ing of  tie  resignation  of  Secretary  Alger 
and  the  raising  of  more  troops.  Will  send 
it  to  you.    It  is  a  curio. 

July  26. — I  was  relieved  from  duty  on  the 
Sheridan  this  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and 
came  ashore,  being  ordered  to  report  to  the 
21st  regiment.  Brewer  and  I  go  to  same 
regiment.  We  had  our  stuff  taken  to  hotel 
until  we  could  find  where  to  go,  and  then 
started  for  headquarters.  On  the  way  we 
met  Ned  on  horseback,  who  had  a  long  and 
hot  ride  looking  for  me.  He  took  us  over 
to  report  to  Col.  Kline  at  the  Palace.  Then 
we  went  to  hotel,  re-packed  our  stuff,  and 
stored  it  in  the  regimental  warehouse, 
and  reported  officially  at  headquarters. 
There  we  had  lunch,  and  then  came  on  to 
Ned's  camp,  as  above.  Brewer  is  assigned 
to  this  battalion.  I  go  to  C  companv,  now 
at  Morong,  about  25  miles  due  south  from 
this  place.  Expect  to  go  day  after  to-morrow. 
It  is  our  farthest  possession  northward  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Baie.  Am  writing  this 
in  Ned's  tent,  by  candle-light. 
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Alva ,  July  27. — Have  just  come  over  here 
in  a  pouring  rain.  Got  well  soaked.  Had 
a  good  visit  with  Ed.  over  at  his  camp,  and 
expected  to  go  to  Morong,  where  my  com- 
pany is,  to-morrow.  Received  orders  this 
morning  to  report  here  for  temporary  duty  to 
Co.  M.  Manila  is  a  queer,  old-looking  place. 
Old  walls  overgrown  with  moss.  Chinese 
houses,  and  Chinamen  that  carry  stuff  on 
their  shoulders.  They  are  really  beasts  of 
burden.  The  native  women,  Filipinos,  don't 
wear  much  clothing.  Barefooted,  and  partly 
bare-legged,  nothing  on  the  head,  neck  or 
shoulders.  Some  of  them  fair  looking,  a 
few  fairly  pretty,  but  the  most  of  them  ugly 
enough.  Lots  of  children,  too,  not  burdened 
with  much  clothing.  These  Chinese  car- 
riers wear  nothing  except  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, rolled  up  as  high  as  possible.  Some 
of  them  wear  great  straw  hats  that  look 
like  inverted  basins.  Almost  everybody 
that  can  do  so  rides  in  small,  two-wheeled 
hacks  with  one  little  horse.  There  are  four- 
wheeled  hacks  also,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  carts  with  "  water  buffaloes  "  attached. 
These  are  big,  gray  animals,  shaped  much 
like  oxen,  with  large,  flat  horns  extending 
in  a  curve  (horizontally)  over  their  backs. 
Two  of  these  buffalo  teams,  and  six  Chinese 
coolies,  are  attached  to  each  company  of 
soldiers.  They  do  the  heavy  hauling,  water 
carrying,  wood-chopping,  etc.,  for  the  com- 
pany, and  act  as  litter-bearers  when  a  fight 
is  in  progress.  Ed.'s  company  is  encamped 
in  a  ridge  just  back  of  the  water  works 
guarding  them,  then  the  headquarters  of 
the  battalion  immediately  back  ofthem,  with 
a  company  on  the  hill,  and  companies  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them  to  prolong  the  line. 
The  regimental  headquarters  are  about  four 
miles  back  of  where  we  are  now,  at  El  De- 
posito,  on  the  pipe  line  which  runs  from  the 
pumping  station  to  the  city.  Thundering 
now,  and  there  will  probably  be  more  rain. 
It  comes  down  hard. 

July  28. —After  breakfast,  I  went  on  guard 
as  officer  of  the  day.  Went  out  to  see  where 
the  different  posts  were,  and  got  back  about 

?  o'clock.    The  whole  country  is  swampy, 
t  is  cut  up  into  rectangular  areas  by  little 
embankments  to  hold  water,  where  the  rice 

frows.  These  areas  are  called  "rice  pad- 
ies,"  and  as  they  make  up  the  most  01  the 
landscape,  it  is  nearly  all  swamp.  Just  be- 
low the  advanced  post  is  a  well  called  the 
44  Sacred  Well,"  at  which  the  Chinamen 
from  this  company  get  water,  and  carry  it 
to  the  company.  They  have  a  piece  of  bam- 
boo about  six  feet  long;  this  they  carry 
across  their  shoulders,  with  a  bucket  of 
water  hanging  on  each  end.  They  drag 
wood  back  to  camp,  bamboo.  By  boring  or 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  larger  ends  of  the 
bamboo,  and  putting  a  short,  light  piece 
through  these  holes  in  two  bamboo  poles, 
they  can  drag  two  of  them,  about  30  feet 
long,  back  to  camp.  They  go  out  for  wood 
and  water  always  under  an  armed  guard.  I 
nm  ordered  to  go  into  town  to-morrow  and 


draw  clothing  for  this  battalion.  They  will 
furnish  me  with  a  horse  to  ride.  This  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  get  more  shoes.  Wad- 
ing around  through  these  rice  swamps  re- 
quires some  changes  of  shoes  to  keep  dry. 
A  few  moments  ago  I  was  called  to  the 
telephone  and  informed  by  the  battalion 
adjutant  that  I  had  been  relieved  from  duty 
with  this  company,  and  would  report  for 
duty  to  the  commanding  officer  of  B  Com- 
pany to-morrow  morning.  That  brings  me 
a  mile  nearer  to  Ned.  Have  not  heard  yet 
when  I  am  to  go  to  Morong.  Will  have  to 
wait  for  orders. 

July  31. — There  is  a  report  that  all  the 
companies  of  this  regiment  are  to  go  to 
Calamba  or  Santa  Ciuz  as  soon  as  troops 
can  be  sent  to  take  their  places  here. 

Calamba,  Aug.  5. — We  dropped  anchor  off 
Pasig,  town,  last  night  about  8:30,  and  lay 
there  until  5  30  this  morning.  Then  reached 
the  lake  about  6  a.  m.,  making  Calamba 
about  10:30.  Had  a  very  interesting  ride  up 
the  river  Pasig,  which  has  a  swift  current  of 
7  or  8  miles  per  hour.  A  passenger  offered 
me  a  box  of  sardines  and  a  roll  last  night, 
which  I  accepted,  as  I  could  not  buy  any- 
thing where  we  stopped  ;  then  did  not  eat 
anything  until  supper  to-night,  which  you 
bet,  I  enjoyed.  Lt.  Meade  is  in  command  of 
this  company.  There  has  been  some  firing 
this  afternoon  at  long  range.  In  case  of  an 
attack  I'm  to  have  the  left  platoon,  on  the 
river  bank  in  trenches.  Undergrowth  dense. 
No  tents.  Camped  in  ditch  with  shelter  of 
bamboo  mat. 

Aug.  6\— Slept  with  clothes  on  last  night 
in  a  little  "lean  to,"  floor  about  6x8,  dis- 
tance between  roof  and  floor  2  feet  on  one 
side  1  >£  feet  on  the  other.  When  it  rains, 
drop  a  bamboo  mat  down  in  front.  It  is 
down  in  the  ditch  with  the  others,  and  noth- 
ing shows  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  platoon  of  which  I  have  charge  is  out 
about  100  rods  to  the  northwest,  in  a  trench 
just  this  side  of  the  river.  The  insurgents 
are  some  little  distance  back  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  ground  between  is 
densely  covered  with  sugar-cane,  banana 
trees,  underbrush,  %  etc.  There  is  a  bridge 
westward  of  this  camp,  which  is  barricaded, 
and  an  outpost  is  stationed  there.  The 
river  runs  through  quite  a  gorge.  The  other 
day  this  company  drove  the  insurgents 
across  the  river.  Meade  tells  me  they 
charged  for  several  hundred  yards,  half  each 
time,  and  the  other  half  firing  volleys,  and 
got  up  this  far.  There  has  been  firing  dur- 
ing the  day  and  night  at  intervals.  Heard 
a  bugle  of  the  insurgents  a  while  ago.  The 
mosquitoes  and  bugs  are  fierce  here.  They 
make  a  noise  like  flies  or  bees.  It  rained 
last  night.  Used  poncho  for  a  cover.  The 
Pasig  river  is  very  swift  all  the  way  up, 
about  14  miles.  We  passed  many  of  the 
natives'  canoes  and  cascoes  going  up  and 
down .  They  don' t  wear  many  clothes.  One 
fellow  that  I  saw  was  about  naked.  Some 
of  them  wear  great  straw-hats,  like  a  low, 
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broad-based  cone.  They  look  odd.  The 
women  wash  clothes  along  the  river  bank, 
beat  them  with  clubs,  and  throw  them  on  a 
flat  stone.  Bathe  themselves  too  on  the 
street  corners,  pouring  water  over  each 
other,  with  only  a  loose  garment  like  a 
sheet  tied  around  them  under  the  arms,  and 
reaching  down  to  the  knees. 

Aug,  9. — Yesterday  at  noon  I  heard  the 
first  bullets  whiz  by.  The  insurgents  began 
to  fire  on  our  lookout  from  a  clump  of  trees, 
seven  hundred  yards  off.  We  gave  them 
several  volleys  and  silenced  them.  Days 
long  and  hot,  nights  ditto,  flies  in  daytime, 
mosquitoes  at  night,  plenty  of  them.  There 
is  an  itch  here  that  is  very  common,  called 
41  adobe  itch."    I  don't  want  it. 

Aug.  10. — Had  just  gone  to  sleep  last 
night  when  they  began  to  fire.  Got  out  to 
the  trench,  and  was  there  till  things  quieted 
down.  We  wear  a  kind  of  headgear  of  mos- 
quito netting  furnished  by  the  Quartermas- 
ter's department. 

Aug.  11. — Insurgents  came  in  pretty  close 
last  night.  Some  shots  close  enough.  They 
kept  quiet  until  near  morning,  evidently  do 
this  to  annoy  our  men  and  make  them  lose 
their  sleep. 

Aug.  ^2.— Chills  and  fever,  and  stomach 
has  not  been  working  right  for  some  days. 
Rather  weak,  but  getting  better.  Kept  on 
duty  all  the  time.  Heavy  rains  and  awful 
hot  at  times.    Frequent  firing. 

Aug.  28. — There  goes  the  band.  They 
practice  every  morning  except  Sunday,  an 
agreeable  diversion.  Now  they  are  playing 
"  The  Palms  M-^good  trombone  solo.  They 
have  quarters  in  what  was  formerly  the 
priest's  house,  adjoining  the  church.  There 
are  several  bells  in  the  church  tower,  one  ot 
which,  deep  toned,  sounds  well  when  they 
ring  it  slowly. 

Aug.  29. — Everything  quiet.  The  sky 
was  very  beautiful  before  sunrise,  all  shades 
of  crimson.  For  breakfast,  pan-cakes,  coffee 
and  bacon.  You  would  laugh  to  see  the 
pigs  out  here,  the  queerest  looking  things. 
The  full  grown  hogs  have  long  straight 
tails  that  they  wag  like  a  horse,  and  little 
pigs  are  innumerable.  Dogs  are  numerous, 
too,  but  poor  specimens  of  their  kind. 

Aug.  30. — Was  in  a  church  and  on  the 
bell  tower  yesterday.  The  place  looks  like 
a  jail  outside,  stone  with  iron  roof,  windows 
barred,  eallery  at  one  end,  pulpit  about 
the  middle,  altar  at  the  other  end,  a  few 
benches  in  the  middle,  none  anywhere  else, 
floor  of  large  square  bricks,  a  very  small 
melodeon  in  gallery  and  a  large  music 
rack,  nothing  else.  The  bell  tower,  sepa- 
rate from  the  church,  has  three  small  bells 
and  one  large  one. 

9  Aug.  ji. — Passed  a  mud-hole  this  morn- 
ing where  water-buffalo  wallow.  It  is  liquid 
mud,  but  they  enjoy  rolling  around  in  it,  as 
do  the  hogs,  of  course.  Also  looked  through 
an  old  ruined  sugar-mill.  Quiet  here  now. 
Fever  lately,  getting  used  to  the  climate,  I 
suppose.    On  court-martial  duty  and  boards 


of  survey  every  now  and  then.    Ned  was^ 
over  to-day,  but  too  busy  to  stay  for  supper.' 
His  work  as  quartermaster  keeps  him  going 
all  the  while  hard. 

Sept.  4. — Got  order  relieving  me  tempo- 
rarily from  this  company.  Sent  to  Co.  I. 
Was  ordered  out  on  outpost  to  prevent  the 
insurgents  from  firing  on  outpost  of  Co.  D. 
Had  but  little  fever  yesterday,  sweat  it  out 
the  night  before,  perhaps. 

Sept.  16. — Everything  quiet.  Pointing 
and  aiming  drill  for  recruits.  Feel  good 
again  these  days.  Lively  work  here  at 
times.  The  tall  rice  gives  them  a  chance  to 
get  in  closer  without  being  seen.  Our 
sentries,  and  outposts,  and  everybody  else, 
must  be  keenly  alive  when  on  duty  to  pre- 
vent surprise.  Corporal  Harris  just  got  a 
fellow  with  a  bolo  in  his  hand,  who  had 
sneaked  on  him  through  the  rice,  and  was 
about  to  drive  the  knife  into  his  back. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams.— Supt.  Roth :  Our  schools  have 
made  a  good  start,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
visited  them  they  are  getting  along  success- 
fully. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  a 
number  of  districts  nearly  all  the  pupils 
have  already  entered  school.  Parents  seem 
to  realize  the  importance  of  giving  their 
children  the  benefit  of  the  full  term. 

Armstrong. — Supt.  Roth  :  Prof.  Wilkin- 
son, principal  of  the  Kittanning  schools,  re- 
signed his  position  to  accept  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  24th  ward  schools  of  Pittsburg. 
Prof.  D.  R.  Sumstine  of  Apollo  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  at  a  salary  of  $1300. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Moore  :  In  Franklin  dis- 
trict the  wages  of  teachers  have  been  in- 
creased from  $30  to  $32  per  month  ;  in  New 
Galilee  from  $40  to  $60.  In  Ohio  district, 
two  houses  were  newly  painted.  The  build- 
ings in  Moon  were  also  painted.  Beaver  is 
adding  a  four-room  building  to  the  old  one. 

Berks.— Supt.  Rapp  :  All  the  schools  in 
the  county  are  now  open.  In  a  few  of  the 
rural  districts  they  are  slimly  attended. 
Additional  schools  have  been  opened  in 
Albany,  Cumru,  Spring  and  Exeter,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  511  schools  for  the  county. 

Butler.— Supt.  Painter:  The  directors  of 
Connoquenessing  township  have  opened  a 
school  at  Butter  Cup  P.  O.,  and,  having 
moved  one  house  farther  south,  are  now 
building  a  new  house  there. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Beisel :  The  minimum 
school  term  of  seven  months  meets  with 
general  approval.  All  but  five  districts 
had  more  than  six  months  last  year. 
Nowhere  have  the  salaries  been  reduced. 
Banks  township  and  Weatherly  each  closed 
two  schools  on  account  of  movings  out  of 
the  districts.  Lower  Towamensing,  Lans- 
ford  and  Lehighton  each  added  a  school  to 
last  year's  numbers.  The  county  has  one 
teacher  less  this  year  than  last. 

Columbia.— Supt.  Miller:    Our  schools 
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this  year  are  tinder  the  management  of  the 
best  corps  of  teachers  we  have  ever  had. 
Both  directors  and  patrons  show  much 
interest  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  in 
the  improvement  of  school  property.  Many 
of  our  districts  are  establishing  school 
libraries.  Encyclopedias  and  a  few  well- 
chosen  books  put  into  a  school  always 
make  a  good  beginning  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
growing  collection.  We  hope  to  see  the 
movement  develop  into  still  greater  efforts 
along  this  line. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  Garver :  All  the  schools 
are  now  in  session.  So  far  as  I  can  lean 
they  are  very  well  attended.  I  think  we 
are  getting  away  from  the  old  idea,  that  the 
larger  children  must  remain  at  home  for  a 
few  weeks  after  school  has  opened.  This  is 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law.  This  law  should  be  more 
strictly  enforced  to  reach  the  desired  results. 

Forest.  —  Supt.  Stitzinger:  All  the 
schools  in  the  county  are  now  in  operation 
and  the  prospects  for  a  successful  year  are 
unusually  bright.  The  teaching  force  as  a 
whole  is  the  best  qualified  body  of  in- 
structors ever  employed  in  any  year  in  the 
history  of  the  county,  nearly  half  of  them 
being  graduates.  Three  new  school-houses 
have  lust  been  completed :  one  in  Greene 
township,  one  in  Howe,  and  one  in  Harm- 
ony. Tney  are  all  substantial  structures, 
and  a  credit  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located.  The  first  local  institute 
was  held  at  Mayburg  in  Kingsley  township 
on  September  30.  Those  who  attended  had 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  time  together. 

Indiana, — Supt.  Stewart:  The  monthly 
reports  of  teachers  show  a  good  attendance 
for  the  opening  week  of  the  term.  The 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  subscribers  for 
educational  papers  and  are  following  the  in- 
structions of  the  reading  course. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Teitrick  :  The  indica- 
tions for  a  successful  term  are  promising. 
Many  improvements  in  school  property 
have  been  made.  Bight  or  ten  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  and  new  rooms 
added  to  others  or  fitted  up  for  use.  Snyder 
has  established  a  District  High  School. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Brown  is  principal  and  also 
superintends  the  schools  of  the  township. 
This  is  the  first  school  of  this  kind  in  the 
county.  Young  has  established  a  district' 
supenntendency  with  Prof.  Lex  N.  Mitchell 
to  fill  the  office. 

Lackawanna.— Supt.  Taylor :  The  at- 
tendance in  the  borough  schools  for  the 
first  month  of  the  new  year  is  fair  ;  in  farm- 
ing districts,  however,  the  schools  are 
small.  The  practice  of  keeping  the  older 
pupils  out  of  school  to  help  with  the  farm- 
work  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent ;  this 
generally  continues  until  about  November 
1.  One  school  recently  visited  had  twenty- 
two  pupils  enrolled  and  only  four  present. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  for 
teachers  to  do  any  good  permanent  work  in 
the  higher  grades  during  the  first  two  or 


three  months  of  the  term.  The  few  pupils 
in  these  grades  who  do  attend  must  "  mark 
time"  until  the  majority  have  finished 
their  farm-work  and  taken  their  places  in 
the  school.  In  a  large  number  of  these 
cases  there  is  no  valid  excuse.  The  parents 
are  well-to-do  farmers,  abundantly  able  to 
hire  the  help  they  need.  For  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  dollars  they  break  up  the 
schools  and  destroy,  to  a  great  extent,  their 
value  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  of 
the  term.  Neither  the  short  terms,  nor  the 
large  number  of  classes,  nor  the  low  wages, 
bad  weather  and  bad  roads,  nor  all  of  these 
hindrances  together,  militate  so  strongly 
against  the  success  of  the  country  schools 
as  this  miserable,  penurious,  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  custom.  If  any  one 
should  attempt  to  rob  these  people  as  they 
are  every  year  robbing  their  own  children  of 
their  most  valuable  opportunity,  they 
would  be  furious.  One  would  suppose  that 
parental  love  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
guard  the  educational  interests  of  children  ; 
but  in  many  instances  it  seems  that  there 
are  other  interests  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  father's  view.  In  the  minds  of 
some,  it  wonld  seem  that  education  was 
made  a  side  issue.  When  the  boys  cannot 
earn  anything  on  the  farm,  they  are  allowed 
to  go  to  school.  It  is  this  attitude,  assumed 
by  so  many  of  the  patrons,  which  prevents 
the  country  schools  from  giving  such 
results  as  they  should.  The  country  boys 
and  girls  are  bright  and  eager  to  learn,  and 
with  regular  attendance  at  school  would  do 
work  of  such  character  as  to  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  best  borough  and 
city  schools  ;  but  unless  the  patrons  turn 
about  and  work  with  the  schools,  and  not 
against  them  as  many  now  do,  satisfactory 
results  cannot  be  reached. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht:  Judging  from 
present  indications  one  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  monthly  meeting  of  township 
teachers  will  be  more  popular  than  ever 
this  season.  Last  term  at  least  twelve  of 
our  rural  districts  organized  and  continued 
in  operation  these  monthly  meetings  ;  this 
year  twice  that  number  of  districts  are  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  movement.  In  Penn  town- 
ship the  school  board,  with  a  view  of  insur- 
ing regular  attendance  of  teachers,  has 
framed  a  clause  into  the  agreement  which 
imposes  a  fine  or  forfeit  of  one  dollar  upon 
each  teacher  when  absent  from  the  meeting. 
Should  any  money  be  acquired  from  this 
source  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  school 
libraries  of  the  district.  The  third  Satur- 
day in  each  month  has  been  designated  as 
the  day  of  meeting.  Their  next  programme 
contains  an  excellent  line  of  school  work 
for  study  and  discussion.  The  annual  com- 
mittee on  local  institutes  has  just  issued  its 
institute  calendar  to  the  teachers  and  public. 
Provision  is  made  for  ten  meetings.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  taken  up  for  discussion  are: 
The  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  function 
of  the   school,    stimulants    of    attention, 
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sources  of  the  teacher's  inspiration,  home 
study  by  pupils,  the  play  of  children,  the 
element  of  rest,  the  pupil's  side  of  the 
problem,  the  spirit  of  school  visitation,  a 
township  reading  club,  the  principle  of  cor- 
relation, and  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

Mercer. — Supt.  Fruit:  French  Creek 
township  has  greatly  improved  its  school- 
houses  by  papering  and  putting  them  in 
good  repair  generally.  The  result  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  directors. 

Northumberland.— Supt.  Apple:  Teach- 
er's meetings  were  held  at  five  different 
places  in  the  county.  The  attendance  was 
very  good.  Judging  from  the  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  teachers  in  these  meetings, 
we  may  expect  a  good  quality  of  work  dur- 
ing the  term. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Pritts :  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  for  the  year  is  five, 
and  from  present  indications  several  more 
will  be  established  during  the  term.  Paint 
township  built  an  addition  to  the  house  at 
Windber,  making  it  an  eight-room  build- 
ing. Local  institutes  have  been  organized 
in  a  number  of  districts. 

Union.— -Supt.  Stapleton  :  The  new  build- 
ing erected  in  Lewis  township  is  occupied. 
The  superintendent  met  with  the  directors 
and  organized  a  grammar  school  with  a 
four  years'  course.  The  fourth  year  con- 
tains English  and  American  literature, 
eiysical  geography,  natural  philosophy, 
ok-keeping,  algebra,  business  forms, 
composition,  letter- writing,  etc.  Miss 
Nannie  E.  Houpt  is  the  teacher. 

Venango.— Supt.  Bigler  :  Rockland  dis- 
trict has  just  completed  a  new  substantial 
school  building.  Venango  county  needs  a 
shaking  up  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Let  us  en- 
force it  and  then  be  law-abiding  citizens. 
Oh,  for  school  directors  of  "  backbone  !" 

Washington. — Supt.  Hall :  Of  the  64 
schools  visited  during  September  the 
majority  may  be  considered  to  have  started 
well.  The  schools  are  small,  as  the  larger 
boys  and  girls  are  in  many  instances  kept 
at  home.  The  schools  visited  were  all  in 
the  rural  districts.  One  good  feature  in  the 
election  of  teachers  is  to  be  noted.  The 
directors  tried  to  secure  only  such  as  were 
willing  and  qualified  to  do  the  most  work 
possible  for  the  schools.  We  have  no  place 
for  any  other. 

Beaver  Falls.— Supt.  Boak :  Schools 
opened  with  everything  in  first- class  condi- 
tion for  the  beginning  of  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  prosperous  year.  A  new  micros- 
cope, air  pump,  and  several  other  pieces  of 
valuable  apparatus  have  been  procured  for 
the  laboratory  of  our  high  school.  We 
look  for  a  successful  year. 

Bethlehem.  —  Supt.  Twitnryer :  Our 
schools  opened  August  30,  with  an  in- 
creased attendance  of  about  100  pupils. 
The  board  increased  our  course  of  study 
from  eleven  to  twelve  years.  An  additional 
year  of  English  has  been  added  to  the  gram- 


mar grade,  and  the  work  in  geography  and 
physiology  has  been  reduced.  Two  years 
fn  German,  two  in  English,  and  one  in 
Latin  have  been  added  to  the  high  school. 
The  addition  of  the  German  and  the  extra 
English  is  meeting  with  a  very  general 
approval.    A  new  course  of  study    is  in 

Srocess  of  preparation,  and  will  be  printed 
uring  the  year. 

Danville.— Supt.  Houser:  The  school 
buildings  and  grounds  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  and  put  in  good  condition.  Three 
of  our  teachers,  Laura  S.  Divel,  Tillie 
James  and  Sarah  Pritchard  have  recently 
been  granted  permanent  certificates,  which 
according  to  a  rule  of  the  board  carry  with 
them  an  increase  in  salary  of  $3.50  per 
month.  Besides  the  branches  required  by 
law,  the  certificates  include  physical  geog- 
raphy, general  history,  botany,  civics  and 
algebra. 

Harrisburg.— Supt.  Foose  :  The  enroll- 
ment for  September  was  8474 — a  gain  of  311 
over  that  of  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  for  the  month 
was  93,  which  is  the  best  we  have  had  for 
years.  One  new  school- house  was  opened. 
One  or  two  more  are  needed. 

Hazleton. — Supt.  Harman:  The  Walnut 
street  building,  (eight  rooms),  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  improved  adjustable  desks  and 
seats.  The  schools  have  opened  auspi- 
ciously with  the  largest  enrollment  in  our 
history.  The  senior  class  of  the  high 
school  numbers  forty-five. 

Hazle  Township  (Luzerne  Co.)— Supt. 
Gabrio  :  Our  schools  opened  September  18. 
The  enrollment  for  the  first  week  was  1817. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Coxe  had  the  interior  of  the 
Drifton  schools  painted  at  an  expense  of 
over  $125. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Cleaver:  A  large 
bell  of  good  quality  has  been  ordered  for 
the  high  school  building.  Supply  teachers 
are  required  to  visit  schools  naif  of  the 
month  and  to  study  professional  works, 
reciting  to  the  superintendent.  We  are 
emphasizing  memory  work  and  literature 
in  all  grades.  Schools  are  well  organized 
and  good  work  is  being  accomplished. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Adams :  During  the 
month  a  building  with  three  rooms  was 
rented  and  furnished,  and  three  new  teach- 
ers were  elected.  These  new  schools  were 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
month.  We  now  have,  outside  the  high 
school,  a  corps  of  60  teachers  and  2400 
pupils,  or  40  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

McKeesport. — Supt.  Brooks  :  The  pros- 
pects for  a  successful  year's  work  are  very 
promising.  We  have  a  larger  enrollment 
by  over  300  than  ever  before.  Our  teachers 
are  active  and  enthusiastic.  The  board  of 
education  was  liberal  in  furnishing  sup- 
plies, and  the  school  sentiment  throughout 
the  city  is  of  a  pronounced  character.  Con- 
sidering these  points,  we  look  forward  to  a 
successful  year's  work. 
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Its  Moral  Element. — It  has  been  doubted  wheth- 
er music  possesses  any  moral  element.    If  it  is  really 
the  language  of  emotion,  and  our  emotions  give  birth 
to  motives,  there  can  be  no  question  that  music  has  a 
bearing  upon  our  spiritual  well-being.     The  doubt 
which  has  been  cast  upon  the  subject  is  probably  due 
to  the  belief  that  the  same  music  arouses  such  diverse 
emotions  in  different  minds.   It  is  not,  however,  that 
the  emotions  are  really  so  diverse,  but  rather  that  the 
ideas  which  these  emotions  suggest  differ  so  widely. 
It  is  matter  of  common  experience  that  even  in  the 
world  of  sense  and  thought,  where  all  is  defined  and 
clear-cut,  the  same  thing  may  be  pure  to  the  pure,  and 


evil  to  the  evil ;  that  as  the  nature  is  high  or  low  it  will 
assimilate  the  good  or  the  evil  around  it.  In  the  world 
of  the  emotions,  where  everything  is  vague  and  unde- 
fined, this  is  more  emphatically  true  than  elsewhere. 
Elevated  and  pure  as  music  is,  as  a  ministrant  to  man, 
we  would  deprive  it  of  its  chief  dignity  if  we  failed  to 
acknowledge  its  moral  effect.  We  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  region  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  ideas 
— not  only  beyond,  but  above  it — which  can  be  pene- 
trated by  melody.  Every  soul  that  has  ever  felt  a  true 
adoration  for  the  goodness  and  glory  and  majesty  of 
the  Infinite  must  have  known  some  time  in  its  career 
what  it  is  to  lose  all  cognizance  of  time  and  place, 


PERRI  MERRI  DICTUM,  DOMINE. 

Lively, 

1*. 


Old  Nursery  Ditty. 


X.         1         had  four  broth -ers         o  -  ver    the  sea; 

2.  The  first    sent    me    cher  -  ries  without  an  -  y     stones ; 

3.  The  third  sent     a     bian  -  ket      that    had    no    thread; 


Per  -  ri  mer  -  ri  die  -  turn, 
Per  -  ri  mer  -  ri  die  -  turn, 
Per  •  ri  mer  -  ri    die  -  turn, 


*\>Z  k  l-£ — E — £-=v= 


Dom    -    i  -  ne ; 
Dom    -    i  -  ne ;    The 
Dom    -    i  -  ne ;    The 


each      sent    a  pres    -  ent         un  -     to  m£; 

second    sent    a  chick  -  en        with  -  out    any  bones ; 
fourth    sent    a  book     that       could    not    be_  read ; 


Par  -  turn  quar-tum     pe  -  re  -  di-cen-tum,     Per  -ri    mer-ri    die- turn,  Dom 


i  -  ne. 


iipfii 


4    When  the  cherries  are  in  blossom  they  have  no 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine,  [stones, 

When  the  chicken's  in  the  egg  it  has  no  bones  ; 
Partum  quartum  perediccntem, 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine. 

even  of  "  things  present  and  things  to  come,"  in  a  rapt 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought.  Then  every  faculty  and  every  sense  stands 
aside  reverently,  while  the  soul,  thrilled  through  and 
through  with  trembling  and  adoring  love,  bows  in  the 
presence  of  its  God.  Nay,  the  soul  that  has  ever  felt  an 
all-absorbing,  self-forgetful  love  for  a  human  being 
which  it  has  placed,  however  unworthily,  above  itself, 
can  recall  some  supreme  moment  when  it  rose  higher 
and  still  higher  till  thought  had  reached  the  limits  of 
its  domain,  and  there  left  it  filled  with  emotions  which 
no  human  language  has  been  invented  to  express. 
There  is  a  silent,  rapt  communion  higher  than  prayer; 


5    When  the  blanket's  in  the  fleece  it  has  no  thread ; 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine, 
When  the  book's  in  the  press  it  cannot  be  read ; 
Partum  quartum  peredicentem, 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine. 

and  a  still,  speechless  sympathy  deeper  than  words. 
As  there  is  in  the  realm  of  emotion  a  region  which  lies 
somewhere  nearer  heaven  than  thought  will  ever  be, 
so  whatever  exalts  in  any  measure  above  itself  can 
not  be  wanting  in  an  element  of  moral  power,  and 
cannot  be  without  its  moral  influence. — Mrs.  Herrick. 
Lord  Bacon  often  required  that  music  be  played 
in  the  room  adjoining  his  study.  Milton  listened 
to  his  organ  for  his  most  solemn  inspirations ;  and 
music  was  ever  necessary  to  Warburton.  The  sym- 
phonies which  awoke  in  the  poet  sublime  emotions 
might  have  composed  the  inventive  mind  of  the 
great  critic  in  visions  of  his  theoretical  mysteries. 
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JO  wonder  Massachusetts  has  been  such 
a  centre  of  liberty,  for  the  builders 
of  Boston  were  men  who  could  not  live  in 
Old  England.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
home  country  was  then  close  and  suffocat- 
ing, and  about  to  be  rent  by  the  thunder- 
crack  of  the  first  English  Revolution. 
The  England  from  which  your  fathers 
and  our  fathers  fled  was  au  England  in 
which  free  men  found  it  hard  to  breathe 
and  easy  to  die.  It  was  an  England  that 
imprisoned  and  executed  Raleigh.  It 
made  Buckingham  a  king's  favorite.  It 
sent  Sir  John  Eliot  to  the  Tower  to  die. 
It  filled  the  king's  ministry  with  men  like 
Wentworth  and  Laud.  It  inflicted  bar- 
barous mutilation  upon  Leighton  and 
many  others.  The  plant  of  freedom 
seemed  to  be  dying,  and  to  save  its  life  it 
had  to  be  bedded  out  on  the  thin  but 
prolific  soil  of  Plymouth  Rock.  If  we 
in  England  have  been  moving  timidly 
and  doubtfully  along  the  path  of  pro- 
gress, and  are  still  far  from  every  goal 
of  religious  and  educational  equality, 
remember,  in  explanation,  how  much  of 
our  best  blood  was  drained  away  from  us 
in  the  Mayflower.  I  sometimes  think 
that  in  those  dark  days  England's  only 
chance  of  emancipation  lay  in  the  per- 
sonality, the  genius,  and  the  mighty 
Puritan  faith  of  one  man.  At  that  hour 
the  alternative  was  slavery  or  a  Crom- 
well.    Had  Cromwelll  sailed  in  the  May- 


flower, England  to-day  might  have  been 
classed  with  Italy  and  Spain.  Therefore 
we  thank  God  for  exiles  who  turned  their 
faces  westward,  and  built  up  a  Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State,  both  rooted  in  a 
Free  School.  We  equally  thank  God 
that  a  portion  of  the  noble  seed  was  left 
on  the  old  soil.  It  was  but  as  a  handful 
of  corn  in  the  earth  on  top'  of  the  moun- 
tians.  But  it  was  sown  deep  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  by  the  genius  of  a  Hamp- 
den, a  Milton,  a  Pym,  a  Fairfax  and  a 
Cromwell.  To-day  the  seed  that  lay  in 
the  home-furrows  is  yielding  an  ever- 
increasing  crop,  while  the  seed  that  was 
carried  over  the  swelling  Atlantic  has 
spread  out,  from  Boston  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  the  widest  and  proudest  harvest  of 
civic  and  religious  freedom  ever  known  in 
history. 

In  speaking  of  education,  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  have  nothing  to  teach  you. 
But  I  must  qualify  that,  for  we  can  teach 
you  what  to  avoid.  This  is,  however, 
unnecessary,  since  you  have  avoided  it. 
With  you,  public,  free  and  unsectarian 
education  is  of  the  essence  of  your  civic 
faith  and  the  pole-star  of  your  republican 
policy.  You  educate  your  children  well; 
you  educate  them  at  great  cost,  because 
you  want  them  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  and 
noble  commonwealth.  As  the  sea  is  salt, 
so  you  are  educationists.  John  Milton 
said  in  his  great  prose  work,  "  Methinks 
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I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man 
after  sleep;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an 
eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth."  Yes, 
your  puissant  Nation  is  mewing  her 
mighty  youth  in  246,000  school-houses, 
with  15,000,000  of  pupils  at  the  school 
benches.  You  are  mewing  a  very  mighty 
youth  indeed.  As  compared  with  this, 
our  position  is  humiliating.  We  ought 
to  have  5,000,000  scholars  in  unsectarian 
schools,  but  we  have  only  2,500,000. 
There  are  not  enough  public  schools  to 
hold  more  than  half  of  our  children,  and 
the  other  half  are  compelled,  under  legal 
penalities,  to  attend  sectarian  schools. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  two  oper- 
ations of  making  a  child  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth  and  making  a  child  the 
adherent  of  a  particular  church  cannot  be 
peacefully,  justly  and  successfully  com- 
bined by  State  agents.  Either  the  edu- 
cational ideal  or  the  denominational  ideal 
must  be  depressed  or  sacrificed.  This 
hds  happened  in  England  in  a  way  that 
amounts  to  a  disaster,  and  ought  to  be 
condemned  as  a  crime.  In  England,  the 
child  and  the  nation  are  sacrificed  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  church. 
There  is  not  a  single  residential  normal 
school  from  the  Tyne  to  the  English 
Channel,  from  the  Thames  to  Cardigan 
Bay,  which  belongs  to  the  nation  and  is 
under  the  control  either  of  local  or  na- 
tional government.  The  non-residential 
colleges  are  very  few  and  scattered,  and 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  profession. 
There  are  thousands  of  schools  in  which 
the  higher  subjects  of  instruction  are 
never  taught,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
teacher  who  can  teach  them.  The  grad- 
ing of  schools  as  primary,  grammar  and 
high  schools,  under  popular  control,  is 
unknown,  except  in  a  few  strong  centres, 
and  even  there  it  is  clumsily  done  with 
friction  and  confusion  of  authorities. 
Over  half  the  teachers  in  our  school  sys- 
tem are  appointed  on  condition  that  they 
belong  to  the  Anglican  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  While  we  have  many  beau- 
tiful buildings,  too  many  are  like  those 
which  Horace  Mann  described  fifty  years 
ago  in  his  illustrated  lectures  with  stere- 
opticon  views  of  the  old-time  American 
schoolhouses.  Quite  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  who  enter  a  normal  school  are 
required  to  take  sectarian  tests.  Lately 
in  England  one  teacher  who  passed  num- 
ber 237  out  of  4,353  was  refused  because 
she  belonged    to  an   Evangelical    Free  I 


Church,  and  had  to  wait  twelve  months 
before  she  could  get  in  at  another  college, 
while  a  candidate  who  passed  2,681  in  the 
second  class  was  admitted  at  once  with 
all  the  benedictions  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sectarian- 
ism cannot  be  paramount  without  educa- 
tion being  sacrificed.  This  was  admitted 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  leading  State 
Church  newspaper  in  England,  The  Guar- 
dian, in  the  following  words,  "  In  order 
to  keep  going  our  own  Church  schools, 
we  are  obliged  to  block  wherever  we  can 
the  general  advance  of  the  educational 
movement."  And  how  well  they  block 
it  is  proved  by  the  declaration  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  our  present  Minister  of  Education 
in  a  government  of  their  friends.  Speak- 
ing on  the  20th  of  March,  1897,  ^e  said, 
' '  The  English  people  in  the  rural  districts 
are  unable  to  compete  with  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe. ' '  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  our  people  are  behind  the 
Danes  and  the  French.  He  did  not  waste 
time  in  speaking  of  the  Americans.  And 
then  he  added,  "It  is  nothing  but  the 
defective  state  of  rural  education  that 
keeps  us  back  in  the  race."  "Yes," 
says  The  Guardian,  "  and  it  is  State 
Church  interests  which  keep  back  rural 
education.'1 

As  for  the  religious  ideas  which  are 
communicated  under  this  system,  the  less 
£aid  the  better.  It  is  one  part  of  our  case 
against  sectarian  education  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  public  control.  As  soon 
as  the  doctrines  of  sects  are  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  school,  the  control  of 
that  institution  passes  out  of  public  hands. 
A  private  and  non-educational  character 
is  at  once  stamped  upon  the  school.  The 
teachers,  or  the  principal  part  of  them, 
must  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  sectarian- 
ism, and  the  management  of  the  school 
must  in  a  large  part  cease  to  be  a  public 
function.  There  can  be  no  public  control 
over  sectarianism,  simply  because  the 
public  cannot  control  what  it  does  not  be- 
lieve in.  Naturally,  under  our  English 
methods,  all  sorts  of  rubbish  are  heaped 
upon  the  young  imagination.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  specimens.  Number  one,  in 
the  south  of  England:  the  vicar  enters 
the  school;  examination  in  Bible  knowl- 
edge begins:  "Now,  my  dear  children, 
how  old  was  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  first 
went  to  church?"  Number  two — and 
this  was  in  the  country  where  Oliver 
Cromwell  fought  the  Battle  of  Naseby, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  he 
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won  it — "Now,  my  boys,  always  go  to 
church.  The  Bible  never  says  'Go  to 
chapel';  in  fact  there  is  no  such  word  as 
*  chapel '  in  the  Bible.  I  will  give  ten 
shillings  to  any  boy  who  can  find  such  a 
word  in  the  Scriptures."  But  there  was 
a  boy  that  did  it.  I  have  his  portrait. 
His  name  was  David  Gibbs.  I  fear  he 
had  a  sleepless  night.  Instead  of  slum- 
bering peacefully  he  plunged  into  Bible 
criticism.  Next  morning  he  appeared  at 
the  school  doors  pale  and  excited.  As 
Shakespeare  says,  he  was  "all  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. '  *  The 
Bible  was  under  his  arm,  and  a  bit  of 
paper  marked  the  place.  At  a  favorable 
moment  he  called  out,  "Please,  teacher, 
I  have  the  word  " ;  and  opening  the  Bible 
at  one  of  the  minor  prophets,  who  became 
that  morning  a  prophet  of  major  import- 
ance, he  read  to  the  amazement  of  school, 
and  pedagogue,  these  words  from  Amos 
vii.  12-13,  "O  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee 
away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there 
eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there,  but  pro- 
phesy not  again  any  more  at  Bethel;  for 
it  is  the  king's  chapel."  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  did  not  get  the  ten  shillings. 
You  know  that  we  have  in  England 
what  is  called  the  4I  Conscience  Clause." 
This  is  a  device,  which  we  owe  to  the 
statesmen  of  1870,  for  inflicting  mental 
torture  on  children  between  five  and 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  child  is 
described  as  "withdrawn  from  religious 
instruction";  but  as  in  many  sectarian 
schools  there  is  only  one  schoolroom,  the 
child  may  be  withdrawn  into  a  corner 
where  it  hears  every  word,  or  into  a  cloak- 
room where  it  has  to  stand  against  every- 
body's clothes.  One  day  the  diocesan 
inspector  visited  a  country  school,  and 
there  was  one  child  withdrawn,  in  the 
technical  sense.  I  wonder  there  was  one. 
Little  children  do  not  like  to  be  made  a 
gazing-stock  of.  But  this  little  girl  went 
through  the  ordeal  much  better  than 
many  strong  men  would  have  done.  The 
other  children  rose,  but  she  kept  her  seat. 
"Why  doesn't  that  child  stand  up?' '  asked 
the  clergyman.  ' '  Please,  sir,  she  don't  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  she  don't. "  "  The  clergy- 
man was  surprised  at  this,  and  said: 
"Doesn't  she,  really?  I  will  see  whether 
she  knows  the  Bible  or  not. ' '  And  then  he 
commenced  to  examine  her,  not  in  the  Cat- 
echism, but  in  an  older  and  sweeter  book; 
not  in  creeds,  but  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  took  her  to  Bethlehem  and  to  Naza- 
reth, where  "  He  had  been  brought  up," 


to  Capernaum  and  to  Bethany,  to  Geth- 
semane  and  the  Judgment  Hall,  and  the 
place  called  Golgotha;  and  as  fast  as  he 
could  question  her  so  fast  did  she  answer 
him.  Her  replies  came  back  quick,  cor- 
rect and  sunny,  for  if  she  was  a  stranger 
in  the  wilderness  of  creeds,  her  little  feet 
were  at  home  in  the  green  pastures  of  the 
New  Testament.  No  wonder  then  that 
one  tendency  in  modern  education  is  to 
deliver  it  more  and  more,  and  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  countries,  from  the 
confusing,  disabling  and  wrecking  influ- 
ence of  priestly  control.  Neither  you  on 
this  side,  nor  we  on  the  other,  are  in  any 
way  indifferent  to  the  formation  of 
character.  Our  programme,  while  it  is 
unsectarian,  is,  I  take  it,  that  of  Horace 
Mann  in  the  thirties,  "to  discover  by 
what  appliances  and  means  a  non-think- 
ing, non-reflecting,  non-speaking  child  can 
most  surely  be  trained  into  a  noble  citizen, 
ready  to  contend  for  the  right  and  to  die 
for  the  right." 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  magnificent  sum 
of  money  you  are  spending  on  education, 
with  your  400,000  teachers,  250,000 
schools,  valued  at  nearly  five  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $187,000,000.  We  are  creeping 
up  toward  you;  but  at  present  we  are 
only  spending  6s.  per  child,  where  you  are 
spending  gs.  per  head  of  the  population 
on  school  maintenance.  There  are  min- 
isters of  religion  in  England — hundreds 
of  them  and  thousands  of  them — who 
boast  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform 
that  the  sectarian  school  costs  12s.  less 
per  child  than  the  common  school,  or 
Board  school,  as  we  call  it.  In  many 
cases  if  it  cost  20s.  less  it  would  cost  more 
than  it  is  worth.  But  fancy  an  imperial 
nation  with  its  hand  on  Canada,  India, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  most  other 
portions  of  that  continent,  and  I  don't 
know  what  places  beside,  being  asked  to 
boast  how  little  it  can  spend  upon  the 
making  of  the  citizen,  while  it  spends  on 
armaments  and  war  debts  $350,000,000 
per  annum,  and  on  education  only  $65,- 
000,000. 

The  tendency  in  education  to-day  is  to 
make  education  adapted  and  concrete. 
We  have  to  train  men  not  merely  for 
speech  and  enumeration,  but  for  action. 
We  must  fit  them  for  life  as  they  will 
actually  live  it,  whether  in  the  home  or 
the  study,  or  the  widest  range  of  their 
contact  with  nature,  society  and  duty. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  cultivation  of 
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the  mind  was  inconsistent  with  manual 
labor.  It  is  now  felt,,  on  the  contrary, 
that  manual  labor,  as  the  world  now  needs 
it  to  be  done,  is  inconsistent  with  ignor- 
ance. The  dangers  of  knowledge  were 
preached  in  the  days  of  ignorance.  Those 
were  the  days  when  it  was  found  in  five 
of  our  English  towns,  with  a  population 
of  half  a  million,  that  there  were  close 
upon  sixty  thousand  children  of  school 
age  who  were  receiving  no  education,  or 
a  worthless  education.  The  more  educa- 
tion the  people  receive  the  more  clearly 
will  they  see  that,  according  to  their  ever- 
rising  standard,  they  can  do  nothing  well 
without  it.  We  now  feel  the  importance 
of  teaching  a  child  to  know,  as  Froebel 
said, ' '  through  doing,  which  is  itself  more 
developing  than  a  merely  verbal  commu- 
nication of  ideas."  Mr.  Woodward,  Di- 
rector of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
School,  made  a  fine  remark,  quoted  in  * 
the  Pennsylvania  Report  on  Technical 
Instruction.  He  said,  "In  a  manual 
training  school  everything  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  boy;  he  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  shop;  he  is  the  only  article  to 
be  put  upon  the  market."  Consequently, 
we  welcome  the  expansion  of  education 
into  the  various  phases  of  manual,  tech- 
nical, scientific  and  other  higher  studies, 
not  forgetting  those  of  language  and  his- 
tory. We  feel  proud  that  America,  in 
her  system  of  schools,  graded  from  the 
infant  class  upward  till  they  touch  the 
university,  is  giving  to  the  children  of 
her  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  the 
chance  of  a  large  development.  A  golden 
sentence  occurs  in  the  report  of  your 
Commissioner,  where  it  says,  "  To-day, 
every  child  in  Massachusetts  has  the  right 
to  forty  weeks  a  year  for  three  or  four 
years  in  a  free  English  or  classical  high 
school.'1  It  is  ennobling  to  study  the 
higher  and  technological  developments 
of  your  educational  system. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between 
literary  culture  and  technical  education. 
The  handling  of  real  things  assists  the 
appreciation  of  language.  It  conduces  to 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  statement.  It 
engages  the  energies  of  young  people  to 
good  purpose,  and  keeps  them  free  from 
misdirection.  It  lengthens  the  school 
course;  it  gives  boys  the  chance  of  dis- 
tinction who  would  not  excel  in  less  ob- 
jective studies;  it  favors  invention  and 
improvement;  it  will  cure  society  of  its 
contempt  for  the  men  of  the  workshops; 
it  will  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  and 


taste  in  domestic  life.  Jules  Perry,  speak- 
ing in  1883,  in  opening  a  special  school 
in  France,  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  your 
great  leader,  Channing,  and  quoted  his 
advice  to  statesmen  to  spread  abroad  in 
the  shops  scientific  knowledge,  for  he 
said,  "There  is  no  more  certain  means  of 
ennobling  a  manual  profession  than  by 
showing  the  intimate  relation  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  natural  laws  of  the 
world."  Jules  Ferry  declared  that  the 
ennoblement  of  manual  labor  was  the 
great  object  of  France  in  re-organizing 
her  system,  and  that  the  only  practical 
way  to  teach  the  nobility  of  manual  labor 
was  that  manual  labor  should  be  placed 
in  the  school  itself.  "Be  well  assured,1' 
he  added,  "  that  when  the  plane  and  file 
shall  have  taken  the  same  place — a  place 
of  honor — by  the  side  of  the  compass,  the 
chart  and  the  book  of  history,  and  shall 
be  the  object  of  an  intelligent  and  system- 
atic instruction,  many  prejudices  will  dis- 
appear; many  antagonisms  will  vanish; 
social  peace  will  begin  on  the  benches  of 
the  primary  school,  and  concord  with  its 
radiant  light  will  illuminate  the  future  of 
French  society."  This  noble  language 
was  not  the  vaporing  of  a  theorist. 

What  we  want  is  the  co-operation  of 
the  freest  nations  in  efforts  to  make  edu- 
cation more  human,  more  varied,  more 
complete,  and  in  its  conditions  every- 
where more  just  and  inspiring.  We  have 
come  to  learn  of  you.  England  and 
America  have  something  better  to  give  to 
one  another  than  telegraphic  reports  and 
cinematograph  pictures  of  brutal  prize 
fights.  Each  nation  can  do  something  to 
help  the  childhood  of  other  nations  to 
rise.  God  forbid  that  we  should  use 
printing,  steamships,  the  telegraph  and 
the  genius  of  your  Edison  to  inflict  degra- 
dation upon  the  youth  of  our  cities. 

One  thing  we  admire  in  your  system  is 
your  unity  of  administration.  In  England 
we  knock  education  into  a  dozen  frag- 
ments, and  then  place  these  fragments 
under  a  confusion  and  chaos  of  local  au- 
thorities. We  don't  want  to  educate  the 
children  into  social  classes  and  sects,  but 
into  good  men  and  good  women — citizens 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  American  na- 
tion. Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the 
nations  are  at  work,  and  can  only  live  by 
work.  Public  education  must,  therefore, 
fit  men  for  work,  teach  them  to  love  it, 
and  cause  it  to  be  held  in  honor.  It  has 
been  finely  said  by  Dr.  Mayo,  in  the  last 
report  of  your  Commissioner,  "The  early 
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struggle  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land was  to  determine  whether  the  aris- 
tocratic British  ideal  of  separate  and 
higher  culture  for  the  well-born  and  well- 
off  was  to  become  the  established  order, 
or  the  whole  people  could  be  cultured  to- 
gether for  a  republican  citizenship  that 
laid  on  every  man,  however  great  and 
good,  the  Christian  obligation  of  being 
the  servant  of  all,  and  the  brother  of  his 
kind." 

No  evil  can  be  greater  than  for  children 
to  begin  life  with  a  dread  of  work,  and 
with  the  desire  to  substitute  for  it  sorry 
accomplishments  and  idle  pleasures. 
Therefore,  adapted  and  specialized  in- 
struction is  now  in  full  course  in  almost 
every  civilized  nation.  The  old  delusion 
that  education  and  work  are  antithetical, 
that  educated  persons  do  not  work  and 
that  persons  who  work  ought  not  to  be 
educated,  has  been  smitten  and  is  dying, 
with  few  to  mourn  over  it.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  in  our  midst  either  the  re- 
fined idler  or  the  ignorant  workman. 
Work  is  not  servitude.  It  is  the  art  of  life. 
It  is  a  religious  duty.  Therefore  enlight- 
enment is  the  rightful  inheritance  of  every 
child  born  into  the  world. — Education. 


MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 


BY  B.  A.  HINSDALE. 


FOR  centuries  parents  had  been  train- 
ing their  children  in  the  manners  and 
morals  that  existed  in  the  social  world 
about  them;  in  the  dexterities  and  em- 
ployments that  livelihood  rendered  neces- 
sary; in  the  facts,  ideas,  and  sentiments 
that  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition; 
and  they  cooperated,  as  they  could,  in 
that  discipline  and  culture  which  the 
great  schoolmistress,  Nature,  imposes 
upon  her  pupils,  while  Civil  Society,  the 
State  and  the  Church,  to  some  extent  di- 
rectly, but  more  indirectly,  contributed 
to  the  same  end.  So  familiar  are  we  with 
the  school  that  we  fail  sometimes  to  con- 
sider how  much  education  can  be  given 
without  it,  at  least  when  we  use  the  term 
education  in  the  broad  sense  of  Dr. 
Harris — the  transforming  influence  which 
the  great  social  institutions  exert  on  the 
individual  in  order  to  convert  him  into  a 
civilized  being. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  certain  from  the 
first  that  the  school  would  enter  the  field 
of  manners  and  morals.     It  was  really 


compelled  to  do  so.  It  was  a  new  society, 
a  social  group  made  up  of  teacher  and 
pupils,  which  at  once  gave  rise  to  new 
relations,  and  so  to  new  rights  and  duties; 
and  it  became  imperative  for  the  teacher 
to  apply  the  moral  law  and  the  social 
code  to  these  relations.  There  was  an 
extension  of  social,  and  so  of  moral,  life; 
and  so,  apart  from  all  conscious  disci- 
pline, a  new  culture  originated,  and  very 
naturally,  men  were  led  to  devolve  upon 
the  school  a  new  function.  This  function 
was  really  double.  First,  it  embraced 
formal  moral  teaching  of  the  subject  by 
precept  and  exampfe,  and,  secondly,  the 
practical  training  in  conduct  and  life  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  habit.  To 
follow  the  course  of  history  even  in  the 
most  cursory  way  is  impossible;  but  we 
may  profitably  glance  at  the  regime  that 
was  finally  established  in  all  countries 
where  the  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  discipline 
took  strong  root.  The  people  who  accepted 
this  discipline  believed  m  schools  rally 
and  firmly;  none  more  so,  as  history  con- 
clusively shows;  but  they  never  dreamed 
of  practically  handing  the  training  of 
their  children  over  to  the  school,  espec- 
ially in  the  most  serious  and  momentous 
matters.  On  the  other  hand,  they  gave 
great  attention  to  such  training  them- 
selves, and  also  saw  to  it  that  the  pastors 
of  the  churches  did  the  same  thing.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  discipline  was  ob- 
jectionable; that  much  of  the  teaching 
which  they  provided,  as  that  in  the  cate- 
chism, did  not  go  farther  than  the  intellect, 
and  so  had  little  practical  value;  but  these 
are  questions  aside  from  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  important  point  is,  not  that 
the  Puritan  training  was  the  best  train- 
ing, but  that  the  Puritan  father  and 
mother  constantly  looked  after  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  especially  in 
manners  and  morals.  How  widely  sep- 
arated we  are  from  the  old  regime  in  this 
respect,  is  well  known  to  intelligent  ob- 
servers. The  interval  is  not  measured 
merely  by  the  fact  that  ideas  of  child 
nurture  and  discipline  have  changed,  but 
also  in  great  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
labor  and  responsibility  involved  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  school  to  an  ex- 
tent that  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier 
Puritans  would  never  have  approved.  I 
do  not  mean,  speaking  generally,  to  say 
that  the  home  has  cast  the  children 
wholly  aside;  so  far  from  it,  I  am  glad  to 
testify  that  there  never  was  a  time  when, 
in  some  respects,  children  were  so  well 
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looked  after  as  they  are  at  present;  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  facts  stated  above. 
Perhaps  the  home  thinks  the  school  can 
do  this  work  better;  but  if  so,  the  as- 
sumption is,  in  great  part,  a  false  one. 

Let  us  limit  our  view  to  a  single  feature 
of  the  subject.  The  Puritans  thought 
children  should  learn  the  Bible,  and  they 
called  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church  all  into  action  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Perhaps  we  moderns  are  not  so 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  value  of  such 
knowledge  and  training  as  our  grandsires 
were.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  do 
not  now  place  much  reliance  upon  either 
the  home  or  the  church  to  accomplish 
that  end.  Insuperable  difficulties,  too, 
have  arisen  to  prevent  the  Bible  being 
taught  in  schools  as  once  it  was.  We 
depend  rather  upon  a  new  agency  that 
we  have  invented — the  Sunday-school. 
To  develop  this  agency  of  cultivation, 
great  efforts  have  been  put  forth.  And 
with  what  result,  so  far  as  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  is  concerned  ?  Do  children  now 
know  the  Bible  as  once  they  knew  it? 
To  say  the  least,  it  may  well  be  doubted. 
Touching  this  point,  I  came  lately  upon 
this  interesting  piece  of  evidence : 

A  writer  in  The  Christian  Advocate  of 
New  York,  not  long  ago  raised  the  inter- 
esting question  whether  the  Bible  is  be- 
coming a  book  for  specialists  only. 
"  While  specialists  are  learning  the  book 
better  and  better,"  he  said,  "is  popular 
knowledge  of  its  contents  declining  ?" 
41  Two  or  three  generations  ago,  if  not  a 
single  generation  ago,  persons  of  average 
culture  are  supposed  to  have  been  toler- 
ably familiar  with  the  main  features  of 
biblical  history  as  these  appear  upon  a 
non-technical  reading  of  the  English  text. 
Can  we  entertain  the  same  supposition 
regarding  the  present  generation  ? ' '  The 
writer  who  asks  this  question,  having  his 
own  doubts,  seized  an  opportunity  to  put 
a  few  simple  questions  about  the  Bible  to 
nearly  one  hundred  college  students,  most 
of  whom,  he  had.  no  doubt,  had  been 
brought  up  in  Christian  homes,  and  hjad 
enjoyed  such  instruction  as  the  average 
Sunday-school  and  pulpit  of  our  day  af- 
ford. He  was  particular  so  to  guard  his 
investigations  as  to  secure  an  honest  con- 
fession of  ignorance  where  it  existed,  and 
so  obtained,  as  he  believed,  trustworthy 
answers.     These  were  his  questions: 

i.  What  is  the  Pentateuch? 

2.  What  is  the  higher  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures  ? 


3.  Does  the  book  of  Jude  belong  to  the 
New  Testament  or  to  the  Old  ? 

4.  Name  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

5.  Name  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

6.  Name  three  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

7.  Name  three  prophets. 

8.  Give  one  of  the  Beatitudes. 

9.  Quote  a  verse  from  the  Letter  to  the 
Romans. 

Surely  this  was  no  very  hard  test.  As 
the  writer  said,  these  questions  imply  only 
such  terms  as  are  in  constant  popular  use. 
They  call  for  no  details  or  technicalities, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  No.  2,  presup- 
pose only  the  most  commonplace  biblical 
information.  The  results  are  thus 
summed  up: 

14  Ninety -six  papers  were  returned,  of 
which  eight  answered  all  nine  questions 
correctly;  thirteen  papers  answered  eight 
questions  correctly ;  eleven  answered 
seven;  five  answered  six;  nine  answered 
five;  twelve  answered  four;  eleven  an- 
swered three;  thirteen  answered  two; 
eleven  answered  one;  and  three  answered 
none.  The  number  giving  the  correct 
answer  to  the  first  question  was  sixty;  to 
the  second,  sixteen;  to  the  third,  fifty-six; 
to  the  fourth,  sixty-one;  to  the  fifth,  forty- 
five;  to  the  sixth,  forty-seven;  to  the  sev- 
enth, fifty-two;  to  the  eighth,  seventy-six; 
to  the  ninth  thirty-one.  As  the  number 
of  papers  was  approximately  one  hun- 
dred, these  latter  figures  may,  with  sub- 
stantial accuracy,  be  taken  as  percent- 
ages. The  total  number  of  correct  an- 
swers was  four  hundred  and  forty-four. 
In  other  words,  of  nine  simple  questions 
the  average  student  was  able  to  answer 
only  about  one-half.  The  recital  of  these 
things  is  painful,  not  to  say  humiliating. 
But  if  the  facts  indicate  what  they  seem 
to,  then  the  time  has  come  for  plain 
speech.  I  well  understand  that  my  little 
questionnaire  has  yielded  but  a  fragment 
of  what  we  need  to  know  on  this  subject, 
and  I  hope  that  other  inquirers  will  sup- 
plement this  little  with  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  information.  Nevertheless  it 
does  not  seem  presumptuous  to  entertain 
the  hypothesis  that  the  new  generation  is 
alarmingly  ignorant  of  the  things  thus 
far  considered  essential  to  a  high  devel- 
ment  of  Christian  life.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  state  of  things;  it  is 
enough  if  the  facts  I  have  related  shall 
help  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  educa- 
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tors,  religious  leaders  and  Sunday-school 
workers  to  our  danger." 

My  own  observation,  which  has  had  a 
considerable  range,  tends  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  which  these  facts  certainly 
suggest.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  to 
me  that,  whatever  else  the  Sunday-school, 
as  commonly  carried  on,  is  doing,  it  is  not 
giving  the  children  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  Bible. — Home  and  School. 


INTEREST  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THERE  is  a  tendency  in  the  public  to 
forget  the  school ;  the  teacher  must 
bear  this  in  mind.  Several  years  ago  I 
had  charge  of  a  school  in  a  village  where 
there  was  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  hundred 
times  more  interest  felt  in  that  than  in  my 
school ;  so  I  set  to  work  to  investigate, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
principal  made  a  business  of  keeping  his 
instruction  before  the  public.  I  asked 
myself  the  question,  Can  I  not  keep  the 
public  school  before  the  public  ?  These 
were  some  of  the  means  I  used  : 

In  September  each  year,  before  the 
school  opened,  I  invited  the  pastors  of  all 
the  churches  to  mention  the  opening  of 
the  schools  and  to  preach  on  the  import- 
ance of  education.  This  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  village  paper;  the  remarks 
made  by  the  pastors  were  given  in  brief. 
I  had  the  superintendents  of  the  Sunday 
schools  refer  to  the  matter  also.  I  had 
notices  in  the  village  paper  telling  about 
the  opening  of  the  schools.  There  was  a 
long  article  giving  also  the  course  of 
study,  the  departments,  the  names  of 
teachers,  the  school  board,  etc.  The 
editor  was  glad  to  have  me  give  him 
weekly  items,  such  as  the  number  in  at- 
tendance and  accounts  of  public  exercises. 
As  I  had  public  exercises  every  Friday,  I 
had  something  for  him  every  week.  At 
these  weekly  exercises  I  invited  the 
clergymen  to  make  short  addresses  ;  I 
found  when  one  man  had  spoken  the 
others  were  ready  to  follow  on  succeeding 
Fridays.  Then  I  took  hold  of  the  law- 
yers, the  physicians.  I  took  pains  to 
notice  the  fact  of  these  persons  appearing 
at  the  school,  in  the  village  paper.  A 
candidate  for  the  legislature  was  invited. 
Soon  the  school  board  began  to  help  ;  at 
first  they  were  quite  backward ;  now  if 
any  man  of  note  came  into  the  village  he 
was  brought  up  to  the  school. 


Then  I  meneioned  the  names  of  pupils 
who  took  part  in  the  exercises.  There 
were  two  societies  formed  and  debated 
once  a  fortnight,  accounts  of  these,  ap- 
peared in  the  papers — names  of  those  who 
spelled  certain  lists  of  words,  of  those 
who  were  not  tardy  during  the  month, 
etc.  All  these  things  kept  the  school  be- 
fore the  public  and  aroused  an  interest 
never  felt  before.  I  have  mentioned  here 
only  a  part  of  the  means  I  employed. — 
Teachers1  Institute. 
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AN  instructive  and  entertaining  lecture 
was  recently  given  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  former  president  of 
Wellesley  college,  in  which  she  said  that 
she  had  once  visited  a  celebrated  jubilee 
at  Buda-Pesth,  where  a  woman  of  charac- 
ter and  influence  thought  that  the  best 
thing  the  people  there  had  ever  done  was 
the  throwing  open  of  500  schools  to  little 
children.  New  England  and  Buda-Pesth 
agree  in  that  matter.  The  modern  tendency 
is  to  bring  manufactures  into  the  large 
cities,  and  therefore  the  education  of  the 
people  in  manufacturing  centers  is  of  su- 
preme importance.  Many  people  think 
the  education  their  parents  got  was  good 
enough  for  them  and  their  children.  But 
the  educational  needs  of  our  boys  and 
girls  to-day  are  different.  A  new  world, 
with  new  duties,  is  opening  up  before 
them;  new  problems  arise  which,  if  not 
capably  met,  may  prove  perilous  to  the 
republic,  and  gross  misunderstanding  be- 
tween section  and  section,  and  class  and 
class,  must  be  overcome. 

By  far  the  most  of  our  children  leave 
school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  battle  with 
this  difficult  world  without  a  glimpse  of 
that  higher  education  needed  to  equip  or 
to  guide  them.  They  need  a  larger  edu- 
cational outlook,  better  discipline,  and 
better  methods  of  instruction.  What  are 
the  influences  that  have  left  us  where  we 
are;  and  what  are  the  other  influences 
needed  to  give  us  higher  ideals  of  life, 
and  more  power  to  practically  realize 
them?  Many  people  got  the  ideas  that 
inspired  them  in  after  life  from  persons 
they  most  admired  before  they  were 
twenty — sometimes  from  teachers  who 
were  their  ideals,  and  whom  they  loved. 

She  dwelt  on  the  supreme  importance 
of  conscientious,  thoughtful,  sympathetic, 
well  informed    teachers  —  the    teachers 
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should  be  the  best  posssible.  The  books 
of  old  were  not  always  best  for  to-day — 
knowledge  changes  as  do  the  methods  of 
imparting  it.  The  death-rate  of  children 
in  many  American  cities  is  higher  than 
in  London,  Paris  or  Berlin,  and  therefore 
health,  with  abundance  of  sunshine  and 
pure  air,  should  be  a  prime  consideration — 
and  health  is  not  merely  a  gift,  it  is  often- 
times a  matter  of  attainment. 

Teachers  should  give  the  children  an 
early  interest  in  the  best  books,  in  that 
highest  literature  that  will  last  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  otherwise  the  children  may 
devour  with  avidity  bad  literature,  which 
so  often  leads  to  youthful  misdemeanors 
and  misconduct.  She  condemned  exces- 
sive memorizing  in  urprofitable  direc- 
tions. When  a  little  girl  she  had  beeu 
compelled  to  learn  whole  columns  of  the 
populations,  etc.,  of  European  places, 
only  to  find,  on  visiting  Europe  that  the 
figures  had  all  changed  before  she  got 
there.  (Laughter.)  Fewer  dates,  names, 
and,  perhaps,  less  arithmetic,  but  more 
insight,  by  actual  observation  of  the 
beautiful  world  of  nature,  will  bring  far 
better  results.  She  spoke  of  a  gentleman 
whose  boyish  love  of  flowers  had  so  grown 
up  with  him  that  it  became,  in  the  end,  a 
liberal  education  in  itself,  and  he  was 
now  not  only  a  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
best  informed  men  she  ever  knew,  pos- 
sessing a  beautiful  estate  with  green- 
houses, etc.  She  spoke  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  some  boys'  clubs  in  de- 
veloping a  taste  for  natural  history.  Some 
boys  once  invited  her  to  speak  at  a  club 
some  miles  away,  as  they  wished  her  to 
tell  them  how  to  become  wise  and  schol- 
arly men  without  a  college  education. 
The  temperature  was  twenty  below,  with 
a  howling  wind,  and  her  friends  tried  to 
stop  her,  but  she  went  to  tell  the  boys 
about  self-reliance,  feeling  that  if  only  one 
boy  were  present,  she  would  be  repaid. 

It  is  painful  to  see  so  many  children 
and  young  people  walk  through  this 
wonderful  world  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to 
its  manifold  beauties.  Proper  instruc 
tion  would  not  only  have  opened  a  new 
world  to  most  of  them,  but  would  have 
transformed  the  old  world.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  see,  to  observe,  and 
their  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  attri- 
butes should  be  awakened  and  developed. 
The  main  objects  of  education  are  the 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  nature, 
and  serviceableness. 


Children  should  be  taught  not  merely 
to  observe  and  think,  but  to  do;  how  to 
use  their  hands  in  the  actual  doing  of 
things  well  and  thoroughly.  It  is  sheer 
cruelty  to  send  our  daughters  and  sons  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  get  their  living 
in  the  world  without  having  first  learned 
the  use  of  their  hands.  In  some  cases 
where  boys  and  girls  have  been  instructed 
in  judicious  manual  training  three  hours 
a  day,  they  have  surpassed,  even  in  book 
learning,  boys  and  girls  who  had  been 
kept  at  their  books  alone.  The  boys 
were  taught  carpentry,  and  also  the  girls, 
with  cooking,  sewing,  and  ironing,  and 
so  on.  If  this  country  ever  achieves  and 
maintains  its  proper  standing  among  na- 
tions, we  must  purify  our  great  cities 
from  corruption,  govern  them  well  and 
wisely  by  sending  out  from  the  public 
schools  a  great  army  of  brave- hearted  en- 
lightened young  men  and  women  able  to 
bear  their  proper  part  in  the  development 
of  the  nation. — Connecticut  School  Journal. 


THE  FIRST  IMPULSE. 


BY  JULES  LKMAITRE. 


TOURIRI,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Bagdad, 
was  justly  celebrated  for  his  virtues. 
He  was  charitable  to  the  poor;  subtract- 
ing from  his  luxury  in  order  to  add  to  his 
alms.  He  listened  with  patience  to  the 
plaints  and  sighs  of  the  suffering,  and 
comforted  where  he  could  not  help. 
He  bore  calmly  the  petty  trials  that  make 
up  most  of  human  life.  He  was  tolerant 
even  of  contradiction — a  rare  virtue,  since 
each  man  wants  all  other  men  to  be  in- 
ferior to,  yet  like,  himself. 

Married  to  a  shrew,  he  indulged  her  in 
her  whimsies;  nor  wished  her  younger  or 
better  looking.  Though  he  was  fond  of 
rhyming,  and  of  writing  fables  and  dia- 
logues for  stage  representation,  he  sin- 
cerely rejoiced  when  his  rivals  won  ap- 
plause, and  never  withheld  his  own 
generous  and  judicious  praise.  In  a 
word,  all  Bagdad  took  him  for  a  saint. 
Notwithstanding,  his  was  not  the  peace- 
ful aspect  that  should  go  with  sainthood. 
His  features  were  deeply  marked  as  if  by 
stormy  passions  or  consuming  griefs.  At 
times,  just  before  a  kindly  word  or  a  noble 
deed,  he  would  lower  his  eyelids  either  to 
think  or  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  But 
nobody  noticed  that. 

^^  4fk  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^* 
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Not  far  from  Bagdad  dwelt  an  ascetic, 
Maitreya  by  name,  a  miracle-worker,  to 
whom  the  pious  went  on  pilgrimage. 
Emancipated  from  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life,  he  sat  so  still  and  motionless  that 
the  swallows  would  build  their  nests  upon 
his  shoulders.  His  beard  descended  to 
his  waist.  His  skin  was  rough  and 
wrinkled,  like  the  bark  of  an  ancient  oak. 
He  had  lived  thus  for  ninety  years,  to  the 
glory  of  the  district  and  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  public. 

One  day  he  heard  a  pilgrim  saying: 
"  Surely,  Touriri  must-be  an  incarnation 
of  Ormuzd.  Ah!  if  a  man  like  that  could 
do  what  he  would,  this  earth  would  be- 
come another  Paradise !" 

Maitreya's  immobility  became  more  im- 
mobile still.  He  was  communing  with 
Ormuzd.  Presently  he  addressed  the 
pilgrim  thus:  "Ormuzd,  blessed  be  he! 
will  not  grant  Touriri  power  to  do  what- 
soever he  would ;  for  then  he  would  be 
even  as  Ormuzd.  But,  beginning  from 
to-morrow,  he  granteth  that  righteous 
man  power  to  gratify  his  heart's  first  im- 
pulse in  every  circumstance  of  life." 

The  pilgrim  laughed  and  said:  "Thou 
fillest  my  two  ears  with  gladness,  O  star 
of  abnegation!  Touriri's  first  wish  will 
be,  as  ever,  the  good  of  his  neighbor. 
Blessed  be  thou  of  Ormuzd,  O  chosen 
above  men!  To-morrow  there  will  be 
songs  of  joy  in  the  dwellings  of  Bagdad." 

If  the  beard  of  Maitreya  had  been  less 
like  a  jungle,  the  pilgrim  might  have 
surprised  the  shadow  of  a  fleeting  smile 

upon  his  stony  lips. 

******* 

When  he  awoke  next  morning,  Touriri 
turned  to  look  upon  his  wife,  still  sleeping 
at  his  side.  Moved  by  some  mysterious 
force,  she  arose,  leaped  out  of  bed  and 
flung  herself  headlong  through  the  open 
window.  As  the  saddened  widower  left 
his  desolate  home,  a  multitude  of  beggars 
crowded  around  him,  clamorous.  He 
uttered  no  harsh  word.  Nay,  his  right 
hand  was  already  in  his  girdle  when,  ere 
he  could  withdraw  it  to  shower  alms,  they 
all  fell  dead.  Hastening  to  the  Cadi  to 
confer  with  him,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
tangle  of  vehicles.  He  had  j  ust  succeeded 
in  mastering  his  impatience  when,  sud- 
denly, the  drivers  fell  from  their  seats 
dead,  and  the  horses  dropped  to  the 
ground  with  their  legs  cut  off  as  by  an 
invisible  scythe. 

Touriri  bit  the  forefinger  of  amazement 
as  he  went  his  way.    At  the  entrance  of 


the  theatre  he  paused  courteously  to  listen 
to  Professor  Carvilaka  who,  for  the 
fifteenth  time,  undertook  to  convince  him 
that  a  certain  verse  of  Saadi's  was  really 
the  work  of  Nisami.  Touriri's  disgust 
was  turned  to  pity  as  he  saw  the  voluble 
pedant  stagger  and  fall  to  the  ground 
vomiting  blood.  The  play  that  afternoon 
had  an  enormous  success.  Touriri  had 
hardly  made  up  his  mind  to  join  in  the 
applause  when,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  audience,  it  was  announced  that  the 
gifted  author  had  just  been  stricken  with 
death. 

Touriri  returned  to  his  widowed  home 
beating  his  breast  and  crying:  "Woe  is 
me!"  Had  the  Angel  of  Death  taken 
possession  of  him  !  Only  Ormuzd  could 
answer.  Therefore  he  stabbed  himself  to 
the  heart,  and  went  to  Ormuzd.  Mai- 
treya the  ascetic  died  that  same  night. 

W^%  ^X*  ^^>  *^*  *T*  T^  *^^ 

The  two  appeared  together  before 
Ormuzd.  The  ascetic  said  within  him- 
self: "It  will  do  me  good  now  to  see 
treated,  as  he  deserveth,  this  fellow  who 
hath  been  bepraised  by  the  Persians  as  if 
he  were  a  saint,  like  unto  me.  At  last 
he  showed  himself  in  his  true  colors, 
glory  be!" 

But  Ormuzd  smiled  upon  Touriri  and 
said:  "Righteous  man,  faithful  servant, 
enter  into  my  rest! " 

"This  is  sarcasm,  I  presume,  O  Most 
High  Ormuzd!"  exclaimed  the  ascetic. 

"I  was  never  more  serious,"  replied 
Ormuzd.  "Touriri,  thou  didst  desire  the 
death  of  thy  wife  because  she  was  no 
longer  either  loving  or  lovely;  that  of  the 
beggars  because  they  were  noisy  and  pes- 
tiferous; that  of  the  drivers  and  their 
horses  because  they  hindered  thee ;  that 
of  the  learned  Carvilaka  because  he  did 
not  agree  with  thee;  that  of  the  author  of 
the  play  because  he  was  more  popular 
than  thou.  All  these  desires  were  per- 
fectly natural.  These  deaths  for  which 
Maitreya  in  his  heart  blames  thee  were 
in  every  case  the  consequence  of  a  first 
impulse.  And  of  the  first  impulse  no 
man  gets  the  mastery  in  a  moment.  If 
mortals  could  gratify  each  first  impulse, 
the  inhabitants  of  earth  would  vanish  like 
paper  in  the  blaze  of  a  torch.  That  is 
what  I  meant  to  teach  by  thy  example,  O 
Touriri.  But  it  is  by  their  second,  their 
deliberate  wish  that  I  judge  men.  For 
that  and  only  that  are  they  justly  respons- 
ible. Without  the  supernatural  gift 
which  made  thy  last  day  a  massacre,  thou 
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wouldst  still  have  led  a  life  of  unselfish 
well-doing.  It  is  not,  then,  by  thy  first 
natural  impulse  that  I  shall  judge  thee, 
but  by  thy  second  impulse,  deliberately 
preferred.  And  that,  on  the  whole,  was 
good.  Therefore,  O  beloved,  enter  thou 
into  Paradise?" 

"What  shall  I  have,  then?"  asked 
Maitreya  with  complacancy. 

"The  same,"  answered  Ormuzd, 
"  though  thou  hast  indifferently  deserved 
it.  Thou  wert  a  saint — not  a  man,  ex- 
cept in  pride.  The  first  impulses  thou 
didst  indeed  repress,  but  if  all  men  lived 
like  thee,  the  race  would  die  out  even  more 
swiftly  than  by  the  power  granted  to 
Touriri. 

" Now  I  want  the  race  to  continue;  it 
amuses  me.  Nay,  even  thy  life,  O  fool- 
ish ascetic,  was  not  altogether  without 
its  interest.     Its  uselessness  I  forgive. 

"Finally,  I  welcome  Touriri  because  I 
am  just.  I  make  room  for  thee  because 
I  am  merciful." 

"But — "  objected  Maitreya,  discon- 
certed. 

"I  have  said." — La  Lecture,  Trans- 
latedfor  Living  Age. 


BALKY  WILL. 


THE  teacher  often  is  confronted  in  the 
school-room  with  an  abnormal  type 
of  will,  which  we  may  call  the  "balky 
will,"  says  Professor  William  James  in 
the  May  Atlantic.  Certain  children,  if 
they  don't  succeed  in  doing  a  thing  im- 
mediately, become  completely  inhibited 
in  regard  to  it;  it  becomes  literally  im- 
possible for  them  to  understand  it  if  it  is 
an  intellectual  problem,  or  to  do  it  if  it  is 
an  outward  operation,  as  long  as  this  par- 
ticular inhibitive  condition  lasts.  Such 
children  are  usually  treated  as  sinful,  and 
punished;  or  else  the  teacher  pits  his  or 
her  will  against  the  child's,  considering 
that  the  latter  must  be  "  broken."  The 
result  is  always  a  scene,  with  a  great  deal 
of  nervous  wear  and  tear  on  both  sides,  a 
bad  state  of  feeling  left  behind  it,  and  the 
victory  not  always  with  the  teacher. 
When  a  situation  of  this  kind  is  once 
fairly  developed,  and  the  child  is  all  tense 
and  excited,  inwardly,  nineteen  times  out 
of  twenty  it  is  best  for  the  teacher  to  ap- 
perceive  the  case  as  one  of  neural  path- 
ology rather  than  of  one  of  moral  culpa- 
bility. So  long  as  the  inhibiting  sense  of 
impossibility  remains  in  the  child's  mind, 


he  will  continue  unable  to  get  beyond  the 
obstacle.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should 
then  be  to  make  him  simply  forget.  Drop 
the  subject  for  the  time,  divert  the  mind 
to  something  else,  then  lead  the  pupil 
back  by  some  circuitous  line  of  associa- 
tion, spring  it  on  him  again  before  he  has 
time  to  recognize  it,  and  as  likely  as  not 
he  will  go  over  it  without  any  difficulty. 
It  is  in  no  other  way  that  we  overcome 
balkiness  in  a  horse:  we  divert  his  atten- 
tion, do  something  to  his  nose  or  ear,  lead 
him  round  in  a  circle,  and  thus  get  him 
over  a  place  where  flogging  would  only 
have  made  him  more  invincible.  A  tact- 
ful teacher  will  never  let  these  strained 
situations  come  up  at  all. 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL  AND  ITS 
PRODUCTS. 


BY  H.  H.  SBERLEY. 


SOME  days  ago  I  was  in  a  neighboring 
county.  I  met  an  old  acquaintance 
and  we  were  exchanging  confidences. 
Our  talk  fell  into  the  line  of  what  some 
communities  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  for 
themselves,  and  what  some  of  them 
seemed  not  to  appreciate  as  worth  doing. 
We  talked  of  factories  and  wholesale 
houses  and  public  enterprises,  and  finally 
came  down  to  the  magic  influence  pos- 
sessed by  some  public  schools,  and  how 
some  communities  seemed  to  be  so  rich 
in  the  boys  and  girls  that  make  a  name 
and  a  place  for  themselves.  He  told  me 
this  story,  and  it  impressed  me  so  much 
that  I  give  it  to  the  reader  who  has  had 
the  patience  to  think  with  me  in  these 
rambling  reminiscences,  as  it  is  a  lesson 
every  Iowa  school  district  can  well  af- 
ford to  learn. 

"There  is  a  little  school  near  one  of 
the  second-class  cities  in  this  state  which 
has  had  a  remarkable  record.  It  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  farming  community,  not 
noted  for  wealth,  nor  for  fine  houses,  nor 
for  a  chance  to  do  great  material  things, 
but  which  has  yet  sent  out  a  remarkably 
large  number  of  effective  men  and  wo- 
men. This  community  has  had  but  two 
chief  objects:  good  morals  among  the 
youth,  and  a  good  school  for  their  in- 
struction. The  people  of  this  school  dis- 
trict have  employed  a  superior  teacher, 
one  of  the  very  best  they  could  get,  for 
many  years.  They  have  never  cheapened 
their  school  in  hard  times,  as  they  pre- 
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ferred  to  sacrifice  elsewhere,  if  it  was 
necessary,  and  they  have  had  results 
that  are  worth  being  heralded  abroad  for 
the  information,  of  all  communities  that 
desire  to  build  for  the  future.  Prom  this 
school  have  come  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
a  large  number  of  the  most  substantial 
business  men  of  the  city  near  by;  from  it 
has  come  a  percentage  of  professional 
men  who  are  now  at  work  in  that  and 
other  cities;  from  here  has  come  a  large 
number  of  women  that  have  made  their 
mark  in  social,  home  and  cultured  life  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  roll-call 
of  the  old  daily  registers  of  this  school 
are  a  revelation  to  the  hearer,  as  one  by 
one  it  proceeds,  giving  indications  of  the 
astonishing  careers  they  have  begun  or 
they  have  already  accomplished.  They 
are  in  almost  every  case  leading  farmers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers, 
contractors  and  housekeepers,  influential 
in  the  county  and  the  state,  far  beyond 
their  share,  so  far  as  equality  of  numbers 
should  permit ;  and  holding  this  remark- 
able prestige  because  their  parents  saw 
fit  to  invest  for  their  children  in  intelli- 
gence, industry  and  character,  even  at 
large  expenditures  and  with  much  sacri- 
fice.— Iowa  Normal  Monthly. 


A  NURSERY  ECHO. 


t< 


Mother,"  said  George,  "we  had  a 
nice  time  yesterday  afternoon  at  Uncle 
John's.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an 
eeho  behind  the  barn?  I  wish  we  had 
one  here." 

"  Well,  so  we  have,"  said  his  mother. 
"  This  house  is  full  of  echoes." 

11  Is  it  ?  "  said  George.  "  Where  must 
I  stand  to  make  my  voice  come  back  to 
me?" 

"Anywhere  you  choose,  but  I  think 
the  nursery  is  the  best  place." 

Off  ran  George,  delighted,  but  as  he 
entered  the  roam  he  saw  that  Baby  Ned 
had  possession  of  his  new  kite,  and  was 
proceeding  to  fly  it. 

"Put  that  kite  down,"  he  cried,  an- 
grily; "you  will  break  it  to  pieces,  you 
bad  boy!" 

"  Bad  boy,  bad  boy,"  shouted  the  baby, 
and  mother  entered  the  nursery  just  in 
time  to  prevent  a  serious  difficulty. 

"  I  think  you  found  your  echo  sooner 
than  you  expected,"  she  said,  soberly, 
when  peace  was  restored,  and  George 
hung  his  head. 


"Oh,  is  that  what  you  mean,  mother?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "that  is  what  I 
mean.  Just  as  the  echo  behind  the  barn 
sent  back  the  very  tones  of  your  voice,  so 
your  little  brother  and  sister  reflect  back 
your  tones  and  manner.  I  think  if  you 
will  remember  this,  it  will  make  you  very 
careful  how  you  speak." 

Later  in  the  day,  George  was  playing  v 
stage  coach  with  the  little  children,  and 
with  his  shouting  and  his  trumpet  setting 
the  nurse  almost  crazy.  "I  wish,"  she 
cried  out,  angrily,  "  that  you  would  go 
downstairs,  you  are  such  a  noisy,  horrid 
boy." 

"  You  are  a  horrid  old  thing  yourself," 
he  shouted  back,  and  then  suddenly  he 
began  to  laugh. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "  I  was  an  echo  my- 
self that  time;"  and  as  his  mother  came 
in  just  then  they  had  another  little  talk 
about  echoes,  and  both  George  and  the 
nurse  determined  to  try  to  make  some 
pleasant  ones  before  the  day  was  over. 

When  baby  Ned's  supper  came  upstairs 
he  was  cross,  and  would  not  drink  his 
milk,    and    said    that    his    bread    was 


"sour." 


" George,"  said  .  his  mother,  "now  is 
your  chance,"  and  George  ran  into  the 
room,  and  was  so  funny  and  bright  with 
the  baby  that  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
in  high  humor,  and  as  mother  listened 
she  could  not  tell  which  was  the  laugh 
and  which  the  echo. — Parish  Visitor. 


LONGFELLOW  FOR  LOWER 
GRADE  PUPILS. 


BY  HARRIET  R.  PKSE. 


I  WANT  to  talk  with  you,  dear  boys 
and  girls,  for  a  little  while  about  one 
of  your  best  friends,  one  who  loved  you 
all  and  wrote  a  great  many  beautiful 
things  for  you  to  read  and  enjoy.  Had 
you  lived  in  Cambridge  twenty  years  ago, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  you  would  have 
claimed  as  a  personal  friend  the  sunny- 
tempered,  tender-hearted,  gray-haired 
man  who  was  a  general  favorite  among 
young  folks  and  often  entertained  them 
most  delightfully  at  his  home.  One  day 
a  friend  coming  in  told  him  that  a  little 
girl  had  come  to  see  where  he  lived  and 
hoped  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  through 
the  window.  The  door  of  his  heart,  as 
well  as  of  his  home,  at  once  opened  wide, 
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and  the  little  girl  was  right  royally  re- 
ceived. Thus  in  deed  and  in  word  this 
genial  man  was  constantly  saying  of 
children, — 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 

For  ye  are  living  poems, 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

Surely  you  all  recognize  this  man  as 
the  poet  Longfellow.  Thousands  who 
were  never  favored  to  know  him  person- 
ally have  joined  with  the  4<  blue-eyed 
banditti  "  of  his  home, 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair, 

in  their  raids  upon  his  sanctum,  quite 
ready  to  be 

Put  down  into  the  dungeon, 
In  the  round  tower  of  his  heart. 

Children  of  all  ages  were  dear  to  him. 
The  lines  entitled  "  Weariness* '  indicate 
with  what  tender  feeling  he  looked  upon 

Little  souls,  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light, 
Direct  from  heaven  their  source  divine. 

"The  Castle  Builders"  shows  that 
he  well  knew  how  to  tell  stories  to  eager 
listeners  at  his  knee.  As  the  girl — "a 
smile  of  God  thou  art" — grew  older,  he 
penned  for  her  a  poem,  "  Maidenhood," 
that  blends  sympathy  with  her  half-timid 
longings  while 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 

and  gracious  words  of  counsel : 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong  and  ruth, 
In  thy  hand  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

For  the  boy  he  recalls  his  own  boy- 
hood, and  pictures  its  haunts  and  obser- 
vations, reading  meantime  a  chapter  in 
our  country's  history  as  he  refers  to  "  the 
sea-fight  faraway."  His  own  youth  is 
not  so  "  Lost "  but  that  he  still  knows 

The  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain, 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart 
That  in  part  are  prophecies  and  in  part 

Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

The  simplicity  of  his  poems,  and  the 
common  subjects  with  which  they  so  sym- 
pathetically deal,  render  his  works 
delightful  reading  from  early  childhood. 
He  tells  again  in  pleasing  rhyme  many  a 
story  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
olden  times,  legends  that  are  not  unlike 
the  stories  you  often  think  out  for  your- 
selves.   If  you  have  younger  brothers  or 


sisters,  they  will  enjoy  with  you  that  fas- 
cinating story  of  early  man,  "Hiawatha." 
Its  very  rhythm  has  a  magical  charm. 
The  red  man's  interpretation  of  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  the  strange  stories 
of  adventure,  are  enchanting.  You  will 
feci  at  home  with  Hiawatha  when  you 
read  of  his  familiarity  with  the  robin,  the 
rabbit,  and  the  squirrel.  You  will  read 
that  he 

Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  thiy  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 

How  easily  in  imagination  you  will  join 
Hiawatha  in  his  first  hunting!  How  ex- 
cited you  become  as  with  him  you  watch 
the  approach  of  the  deer!  The  hero's 
later  experience  with  the  sturgeon, 
Nahma,  in  some  respects  is  like  the  story 
of  Jonah;  only  more  wonderful. 

In  his  wrath  he  darted  upward, 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine, 
Opened  his  great  jaws  and  swallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 

I  suppose  every  boy  holds  contests  with 
imaginary  giants,  armed  in  weapons  al- 
most as  powerful  as  Hiawatha's  magic 
mittens.  I  am  sure  your  tears  will  flow 
as  you  read  of  the  sadness  and  sorrow 
that  came  to  Hiawatha's  happy  home; 
and  as  you  grow  older  you  will  find  as 
pathetic  experiences  in  real  life.  I  hope 
the  remembrance  of  these  scenes  so  well 
depicted  will  make  your  heart  the  more 
tender  then. 

When  a  stormy  day  shuts  you  indoors 
and  you  are  wanting  some  means  of  enter- 
tainment, turn  to  the  account  of  the  skip- 
per and  his  little  daughter  who  suffered 
so  sad  a  fate  off  Cape  Ann  on  the  reef  of 
Norman's  Woe ;  or  read  the  threefold 
story  connected  with  the  "Building  of 
the  Ship."  The  tales  that  enlivened  the 
Red  Horse  Inn  of  Sudbury  are  full  of  in- 
terest for  winter  evenings  and  rainy  days. 
If  you  belong  to  a  Band  of  Mercy — I  hope 
you  do,  even  though  it  be  a  band  of  one 
— you  will  be  glad  to  find  Longfellow  a 
fellow  member.     His  '  *  Bell  of  Atri ' ' 

Pleads  the  cause 
Of  creatures  dumb  and  unknown  to  the  laws, 

and  the  "  Birds  of  Killing  worth  M  delight- 
fully describes 

The  sweet  musicians  of  the  heaveny  city, 
Whose  habitations  in  the  treetops  even 
Are  halfway  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven. 

Are  you  interested  in  history  ?    Read 
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and  re-read  #<  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  and  that 
most  charming  tale,  "  Evangeline," 
whose  descriptions  illustrate  many  a  geog- 
raphy lesson,  whose  incidents  make  life- 
like various  chapters  in  history,  whose 
characters  are  noble  examples  of  youth 
and  age.  There  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
more  beautiful  figures  of  speech  than  here. 
Often  at  twilight  you  will  be  reminded  of 
the  lines: 

Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of 

heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,   the  forget-me-nots 

of  the  angels ; 

again,  in  the  same  poem,  the  stars  are 
called  "the  thoughts  of  God  in  the 
heavens. "  In  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armor ' ' 
you  will  read  the  tradition  of  the  Norse- 
men, who,  in  Longfellow's  time,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  built  in  Newport 

The  lofty  tower 
Which  to  this  very  honr 
Stands  looking  seaward. 

Under  the  chestnut  tree,  from  whose 
wood  was  made  the  chair  which  the  Cam- 
bridge children  presented  to  Longfellow, 
worked  the  Village  Blacksmith.  The 
verses  about  him  teach  a  lesson  on  the 
dignity  of  honest  toil.  "The  Rainy 
Day  "  will  help  you  to  content  whatever 
comes.  "Daybreak"  is  fresh  with  the 
invigorating  breath  of  morning  breezes. 
Under  different  figures  Longfellow  incites 
his  readers  to  progress  onward  and  up- 
ward. In  "Excelsior"  we  see  a  youth 
with  face  set  skyward,  climbing  lofty 
mountain  passes.  Undaunted  by  warn- 
ings of  danger,  unchecked  by  attractions 
of  home  and  love,  resolutely  he  presses 
on  to  greater  heights,  till  death  overtakes 
him,  and  then  from  the  heavens  comes 
back  his  call  to  others,  '  •  Higher. ' '  '  'The 
Ladder  of  St.  Augustine"  reminds  us 
that 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

To  gain  such  heights,  all  longings  for  ig- 
noble things,  all  that  hinders  the  action 
of  the  nobler  will,  must  be  trampled  under 
foot.  Then,  even  on  the  ruins  of  the  past, 
you  may  attain  to  something  nobler. 
"The  Builders"  likens  life  to  the  work 
of  an  architect  and  his  helpers. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 


Scores  of  other  poems  are  helpful  and 
sweet.  You  will  find  new  favorites  as  the 
years  go  by,  and  new  significance  and 
beauty  in  those  long  cherished.  We  are 
proud  of  our  poet.  His  verses  are  smooth, 
polished,  graceful,  musical,  more  so  than 
any  of  our  writers.  There  is  nothing  low 
or  bad  in  all  his  books.  His  words  will 
help  you  to  be  better  and  to  do  better. 
Come  to  know  him  intimately,  and  he 
will  prove  not  only  a  delightful  compan- 
ion for  the  leisure  hour,  but  a  safe  coun- 
selor in  times  of  indecision,  and  an  in- 
spiration to  the  highest  ideals. — American 
Teacher. 


WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  CAN  DO  FOR 

THE  HOME. 


BISHOP  JOHN  H.  VINCENT. 


THE  best  and  most  radical  work  of  the 
school  outside  of  its  walls  is  its  con- 
tribution to  the  confidence  and  hopeful- 
ness of  adults  as  to  possibilities  of  their 
own  mental  improvement.  * '  Old  folks ' ' 
and  "middle-aged  folks"  are  often  at 
their  intellectual  best  at  the  very  time  of 
life  when  the  popular  notion  concerning 
them  is  that  "they  are  too  old  to  learn." 
One  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  to  think,  to 
read,  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
The  spirit  may  be  young  even  when  the 
flesh  is  feeble.  Old  people  may  break 
old  habits  and  form  new  .and  good  habits. 
A  true  taste  may  be  cultivated  late  in 
life.  Away  with  the  pessimistic  heresy 
about  the  doom  of  the  old!  Some  of  the 
best  work  of  the  world  has  been  done  by 
mature  men  who  have  carried  out  their 
far-reaching  plans  of  self- improvement. 

Mr.  Mabie  said:  "James  Smetham,  the 
English  artist,  feeling  keenly  the  imper- 
fection of  his  training,  formulated  a  plan 
of  study,  combining  art,  literature,  and 
the  religious  life,  and  devoted  twenty-five 
years  to  working  it  out.  Goethe  spent 
more  than  sixty  years  in  the  process  of 
developing  himself  harmoniously  on  all 
sides;  and  few  men  have  wasted  less  time 
than  he.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  rigorous  and  faithful  students,  there 
were  other,  and,  for  long  periods,  more 
engrossing  occupations."  We  all  know 
of  old  Cato,  who  studied  Greek  when  he 
was  eighty;  Sophocles,  who  at  eighty 
wrote  his  masterpiece;  Simonides,  who  at 
eighty  won  a  literary  prize;  Chaucer,  who 
at  sixty  wrote  the  "Canterbury  Tales," 
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and  Goethe,  who  at  eighty  completed 
44  Faust.' '  On  the  tombstone  of  John 
Richard  Green,  the  historian,  is  the  epi- 
taph "He  died  learning/1  Here  is  an 
important  mission  for  the  school:  To 
awaken  age  and  even  old  age  in  the  fam- 
ily to  its  privileges,  possibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  literary  and  educational 
work — and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
coming  generation.  The  busiest  people 
may  crowd  into  life  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
out  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  That 
means  the  thoughtful  reading  of  at  least 
two  pages  a  day.  But  that  means  two 
volumes  a  year  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty -five  pages  each.  That  means,  in  ten 
years,  the  reading  of  many  great  volumes. 
Therefore  let  the  school  startle  all 
adults  and  the  most  venerable  members 
of  society  to  co-operate  with  its  own  sys- 
tematic efforts  for  general  education.  In 
this  way  the  school  will  embrace  the 
whole  community,  and  the  home  will  have 
the  school  to  thank  for  sweet  memories 
and  for  perpetual  inspiration;  and  the 
later  generations  will  give  honor  to  the 
school-house  of  our  new  century  for  its 
work  in  behalf  of  the  adult,  and  the  old  as 
well  as  the  young. — Normal  Instructor. 


WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 


BY  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


WE  all  read  the  papers,  and  should 
learn  to  write  for  them.  We  read 
other  people's  opinions;  let  us  learn  to 
express  our  own.  Why  not  have  our  say  ? 
Let  us  be  ready  to  take  the  pen,  and  give 
the  world  a  <4  piece  of  our  mind." 

As  writing  comes  by  practice,  boys  and 
girls  should  begin  in  the  common  school. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

Professor  Kirk,  of  a  Chicago  school, 
thinks  it  is  better  to  have  pupils  write  on 
current  topics  than  to  discuss  dry  subjects 
in  which  they  feel  no  interest.  Special 
attention  should,  of  course,  be  given  to 
capitals,  punctuation  and  elementary 
rules.  In  order  to  prepare  copy  accept- 
ably for  the  press,  a  few  points  must  be 
kept  in  mind: 

i.  Write  a  plain  hand.  Printers  have 
no  time  to  decipher  hieroglyphics.  Al- 
ways remember  that  another  eye  is  to 
look  over  your  scrawl.  If  you  have  no 
time  to  take  pains,  do  not  write  at  all. 
Horace  Greeley  headed  an  article,  "Brit- 


ish Lion  Shaking  His  Mane,"  and  it  ap- 
peared, "The  British  Lion  Skating  in 
Maine."  It  served  him  right.  Be  partic- 
ular to  have  your  manuscript  neat  and 
clean,  and  everybody  will  be  happy. 

2.  Be  short.  Write  to  the  point  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Put  your  ideas 
in  a  nut-shell.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
Many  a  good  speech  or  sermon  has  be- 
come tiresome  by  4<just  a  word  more." 
Remember  Caesar's  "Veni,  vidi,  vici." 
Foote's  mother  wrote  to  him:  *4Dear 
Sam,  I  am  in  prison."  Sam  replied: 
4  *  Dear  mother,  so  am  I. "  4  4  Jesus  wept '  * 
of  the  gospel  would  have  called  out  a 
paragraph  of  sentimental  gush  in  a  mod- 
ern novelist.  Use  no  long  words  or  ex- 
pressions when  a  short  one  will  do.  Call 
a  spade  a  spade,  not  an  implement  of 
husbandry  with  an  oblong  blade.  Say 
fire  for  conflagration,  dead  for  deceased, 
body  for  remains,  man  for  individual. 
Avoid  the  stilted  style.  Be  simple  and 
natural.  The  pointed  paragraphs  are 
always  read  before  the  long  column  edi- 
torials.   Life  is  short. 

3.  Compose  carefully.  Old  editors  write 
rapidly,  but  you  are  not  an  old  editor. 
Long  practice  has  given  skill  and  readi- 
ness. Ideas  come  fast,  and  they  are  at 
once  put  into  graceful  English.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  easy  writing  is  some- 
times hard  reading.  The  experienced 
writer  must  study  the  best  words  and  the 
best  arrangement.  Even  practiced  writ- 
ers take  great  pains.  Gibbon  wrote  a 
chapter  three  times,  Balzac  copied  one  of 
his  novels  seventeen  times,  Macaulay's 
proof  sheets  were  marked  all  oyer.  Every 
time  you  copy  a  piece,  you  improve  it. 
You  are  bound  to  give  your  readers  the 
best  you  have  in  the  shop.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  editor,  to  reader,  and  a  shame  to 
yourself,  to  bring  careless  copy  for  publi- 
cation.   This  is  not  the  way  to  fame. 

4.  Cultivate  an  attractive  style.  It  will 
not  come  of  itself.  You  must  cultivate  it. 
Strive  to  be  fresh,  original,  sparkling. 
Keep  out  of  the  rut.  There  is  a  set  of 
words  and  phrases  that  have  done  their 
duty,  and  ought  to  be  put  on  the  retired 
list.  For  instance,  do  not  call  every  bride 
accomplished,  every  sermon  powerful, 
every  position  lucrative,  every  speech 
eloquent,  every  escape  thrilling,  every 
banquet  elegant,  every  remark  appropri- 
ate, every  audience  immense.  Give  us  a 
rest.  Ring  the  changes  on  some  other 
adjectives.  The  careful  reading  of  classic 
literature  will  give  an  insensible  polish  to 
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the  style :  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Haw- 
thorne, Shakespeare,  the  Bible.  Avoid 
slang.  Our  young  writers  should  read 
and  commit  standard  authors,  and  then 
put  their  very  best  thought  into  every 
article  they  prepare. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius:  we'll  deserve  it. 

Sterling  (///.)  Standard. 


THE  GRAMMAR  CLASS. 


BY  SAMUEL  FINDLEY. 


THE  grammar  recitation  ought  to  be, 
and  may  be,  one  of  the  most  intensely 
interesting  and  profitable  exercises  of  the 
school;  whereas  it  is  often  the  most  irk- 
some and  unprofitable.  Sometimes  chil- 
dren are  put  to  the  study  of  grammar  at 
too  early  an  age,  before  they  are  capable 
of  exercising  the  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment required  by  the  profitable  study  of 
the  subject.  A  good  deal  of  practice  in 
the  art  of  composing,  with  some  simple 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  grammatical 
forms  which  appear  in  correct  composi- 
tion, should  precede  the  formal  study  of 
grammar.  But  for  pupils  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  old,  of  average  ability  and 
attainments,  there  is  no  more  profitable 
and  no  more  fascinating  study  than  gram- 
mar, rightly  pursued.  By  objective  pre- 
sentation of  the  various  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  the  pupil  be  led  to  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  individual  facts  of  the  language; 
from  individual  facts  and  illustrations 
lead  to  the  discovery  and  mastery  of  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  lastly,  give  much  thorough 
practice  in  the  application  of  principles 
and  laws  to  new  particulars.  These  three 
seem  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  grammat- 
ical instruction,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named  is  the  natural  order.  Not 
that  a  portion  of  time  is  to  be  set  apart 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  acquisition 
of  all  the  individual  facts  of  the  language, 
to  be  followed  by  another  period  devoted 
to  the  mastery  of  the  principles,  and  still 
another  to  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples; but  in  each  and  every  branch  of  the 
subject,  important  definitions  and  rules 
should  be  reached  through  observation  of 
individual  facts,  and  should  be  made  clear 
and  familiar  by  application  to  a  wide 
range  of  new  cases. 

It  is  the  chief  design  of  exercises  in  an- 
alysis and  parsing,  which  occupy  so  much 
of  the  time  of  grammar  classes,  to  apply 


principles  previously  learned,  with  a  view 
to  their  more  complete  mastery;  and  the 
value  of  these  exercises  depends  largely 
upon  the  steadiness  with  which  this  end 
is  kept  in  view.  A  great  deal  of  such 
work  seems  to  be  almost  purposeless,  and 
it  is  correspondingly  valueless.  In  a  vast 
number  of  schools  it  consists  almost  ex 
clusively  of  repeating  in  set  phrase  the 
properties  of  parts  of  speech,  taking  the 
words  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  sentences,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  ot 
thought  to  break  the  monotony.  Well 
do  I  remember  how  I  memorized  and  re- 
cited that,  to  me,  meaningless  rigmarole 
in  Kirkham's  grammar:  "The  systematic 
order  of  parsing  a  Noun  is — a  noun,  and 
why? — common,  proper,  or  collective, 
and  why? — gender,  and  why? — person, 
and  why? — number,  and  why? — case,  and 
why? — Rule: — decline  it."  And  so  of 
the  other  parts  of  speech.  And  many 
months  were  spent  in  irksome,  thought- 
killing  attempts  to  follow  these  "  system- 
atic orders  of  parsing,"  never  omitting  to 
parse  even  the  articles  a,  an  and  the, 
wherever  they  might  occur,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  " systematic  order." 

This  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Does  anything  like  this  still  prevail  ?  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  a  good 
many  schools  at  this  day  in  which  bright 
minds  are  made  stupid  by  this  same  kind 
of  ceaseless  repetition  of  empty  words. 

For  pupils  to  be  able  to  parse  words 
systematically  is  not  without  value. 
They  ought  to  acquire  this  ability.  But 
the  exercise  should  be  continued  only  so 
long  as  it  proves  stimulating  and  thought- 
provoking  to  the  pupils.  It  is  time  for  a 
change  when  interest  and  thoughtfulness 
begin  to  wane. 

Sentences  for  practice  in  analysis  and 
parsing  should  be  wisely  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  class.  They  should  not  be 
too  simple,  nor  should  they  contain  too 
many  difficulties.  It  is  often  well  for  the 
teacher  to  ignore  the  exercises  of  the  text- 
book, and  prepare  or  select  exercises  bet- 
ter suited  to  his  purpose.  I  remember 
making  the  discovery  at  one  time  that  the 
members  of  a  large  grammar  class  I  was 
teaching  were  weak  in  handling  the  com- 
plex sentence  and  in  disposing  of  subor- 
dinate clauses.  Instead  of  turning  again 
to  the  subject  in  the  text-book,  a  care- 
fully prepared  list  of  complex  sentences 
was  written  on  the  blackboard  and  as- 
signed as  a  lesson.  The  recitation  con- 
sisted of  pretty  vigorous  mental  gymnas- 
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tics.  The  sentences  were  handled  without 
gloves.  Textbooks  were  referred  to; 
definitions,  principles  and  rules  were 
looked  up  ana  applied  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Another  list  of  sentences  was  assigned  for 
next  day's  lesson,  and  this  was  kept  up 
as  long  as  seemed  necessary  or  desirable. 
Pupils  were  also  required  to  prepare  and 
bring  to  class  original  complex  sentences, 
some  containing  adjective  clauses,  some 
adverbial  clauses,  and  others  substantive 
clauses. 

At  another  time  I  found  a  class  lacking 
in  ability  to  handle  the  relative  pronoun. 
The  relative  pronoun  became  the  chief 
article  of  their  intellectual  diet  for  a  time, 
and  they  relished  it  and  grew  healthy  and 
strong  on  it.  In  the  same  way,  infinitives, 
participles,  case  construction,  or  any  other 
special  topic  may  be  treated. 

Of  course  no  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  teacher  is  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  subject,  and  has  skill  in  hand- 
ling a  class  and  in  the  art  of  putting 
things.  By  this  last  is  not  meant  so  much 
the  ability  to  talk  well,  though  that  is 
desirable  if  coupled  with  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent;  it  implies,  rather,  skill  in  the  art 
of  making  statements  and  putting  ques- 
tions in  a  suggestive  or  thought-provok- 
ing way.  What  to  leave  unsaid  is  some- 
times a  greater  concern  to  the  teacher 
than  what  to  say. 

I  had  in  mind  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  method  I  have  suggested  for  handling 
sentences  in  the  grammar  class,  but  it 
seems  harder  in  this  case  to  represent  an 
ideal  exercise  than  it  would  be  to  conduct 
a  real  one.  The  reaction  and  inspiration 
of  a  class  of  living  boys  and  girls  are 
wanting.  But  perhaps  even  an  imperfect 
presentation  may  be  of  some  value.  Take 
this  sentence  from  old  Kirkham:  ''Learn 
to  unlearn  what  you  have  learned  amiss." 

The  sentence  should  be  plainly  written 
on  the  blackboard  in  view  of  all  the  class. 
The  questions  are  addressed  to  the  class, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  pu- 
pils are  to  respond  only  when  designated. 
When  concert  responses  are  desired,  the 
teacher  simply  says,  "  The  class.' *  The 
teacher  may  proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 

• '  Look  at  the  sentence. "  "  What  is  its 
class  ?"  tl  Why  ?"  "  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal proposition?"  "What  is  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  ?"  "  Name  the  subject  of 
the  principal  proposition."  "Any  modi- 
fiers?" "The predicate?"  "Modifiers?" 
4  *  The  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  ?'  * 


"The predicate?"  "Modifiers?"  "How 
many  verbs  does  the  sentence  contain  ?" 
"  What  is  the  mode  of  the  first ?"  "Of 
the  second?"  "Of  the  third?"  "Name 
the  object  of  each  verb. "  "  Give  the  con- 
struction of  the  infinitive  'to  unlearn.'  " 
"What  other  constructions  may  an  infini- 
tive have  ?' '  *  'Give  the  syntax  of  'what. ' ' ' 
What  part  of  speech  is  'amiss?'" 
What  does  it  modify  ?  "  "  Parse  '  have 
learned.' " 

The  great  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be 
to  secure  an  active  state  of  pupils'  minds 
and  their  right  direction  to  appropriate 
objects  of  thought. — Home  and  School. 


<< 


<c 


THE  POWER  OF  ENTHUSIASM 
IN  TEACHING. 


IT  is  due  to  the  same  principle — that 
what  is  adapted  to  us  interests  us — 
that  to  pupils  the  most  interesting  thing 
is  the  manifestation  of  that  intense  form 
of  interest  in  the  teacher  that  we  call  en- 
thusiasm. Arthur  Sedgwick  well  says: 
"  Whether  it  be  school  lesson  or  subject 
of  common  talk  out  of  school,  the  enthu- 
siast drags  the  boy's  mind  captive.  He 
makes  him  attend,  he  makes  him  inter- 
ested, he  makes  him  think.  Without 
trying  to  do  so,  he  makes  learning  seem 
attractive  and  delightful.  Boys  are  nat- 
urally impressionable,  and  enthusiasm 
impresses;  they  are  naturally  imitative, 
and  whatever  they  see  a  man  keen  about, 
they  at  once  begin  to  excite  themselves 
about  it.  Whether  it  be  poetry,  history, 
politics,  art,  science,  natural  history  or 
archaeology,  the  enthusiast  will  at  once 
make  a  school  of  his  own  imitators  about 
him.  And  he  will  do  far  more  than  this. 
He  will  lift  boy  after  boy  out  of  the  bar- 
barous intellectual  atmosphere  in  which 
the  natural  boy  lives  and  moves,  and 
make  him  conscious — though  it  be  only 
dimly  conscious — of  the  vast  world  of  in- 
terest which  lies  around  in  every  direc- 
tion, waiting  till  he  gird  up  his  mental 
loins  and  come  to  explore.  This  is  the 
real  result  of  a  master's  enthusiasm — it 
cultivates.  Under  plodding,  humdrum 
teachers,  who  will  not  put  soul  into  their 
work,  a  boy  may  pass  through  a  school 
from  bottom  to  top,  doing  all  the  work  so 
as  to  pass  muster,  and  be  a  savage  at  the 
end.  But  let  the  enthusiast  catch  him, 
though  but  for  a  term,  and  the  savage  is 
converted." 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  what  another 
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English  teacher  says  on  the  same  subject: 
11  To  find  the  lesson  oozing,  as  it  were, 
from  your  finger  tips;  to  be  so  full  of 
your  subject  that  the  question  is  not  what 
to  say,  but  what  to  leave  out;  and  to  feel 
so  well  and  vigorous  that  your  vivacity 
compels  attention  and  interest,  and  makes 
the  faces  in  front  of  you  look  bright  con- 
tagiously— that  is  how  to  prepare  the  les- 
son. -The  story  (told  by  the  Professor  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,  I  think)  of  a  tailor 
lamenting  over  a  customer  departing 
empty-handed,  that  if  it  were  not  for  a 
headache  he  would  have  a  new  coat  on 
that  back  in  spite  of  himself,  is  freighted 
with  truth.  There  is  a  magnetic  influ- 
ence passing  from  a  healthy  and  alert 
mind  to  all  with  whom  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. That  influence  is  the  teacher's  con- 
juring wand,  and  without  it  he  will  never 
bring  the  dry  bones  of  education  to  life. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  no  patent  pro- 
cess for  the  production  or  maintenance  of 
this  influence  can  be  found.  It  is  best 
fostered  by  variety  of  life;  by  a  wide  ex- 
perience of  men  and  things,  not  at  all  an 
easy  thing  for  one  so  closely  tied  as  a 
teacher  to  attain;  in  short,  by  anything 
that  tends  to  keep  the  heart  and  mind 
open,  and  to  make  life  interesting. 
Teachers  lead  too  often  very  dull  lives, 
and  the  dullness  reacts  on  their  pupils. 
Men  and  women  who  have  to  give  out  so 
much  can  hardly  lead  too  full  and  rich 
and  interesting  lives.  Their  minds  ought 
to  be  a  storehouse  of  thoughts  and  pic- 
tures and  recollections,  from  which  they 
can  draw  at  will  to  enrich  their  lessons 
and  to  furnish  the  minds  of  their  pupils.'1 
— Gordy's  New  Psychology. 


HAWTHORNE'S  TEST. 


HE  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  as  well  as  a  great  novel- 
ist. While  he  was  consul  at  Liverpool  a 
young  American  boy  walked  into  his 
office.  The  boy  had  left  home  to  seek  a 
fortune,  but  evidently  had  not  found  it, 
although  he  had  crossed  the  sea  in  his 
search.  Homesick,  friendless,  nearly 
penniless,  he  wanted  his  passage  home. 
The  clerk  said  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  could 
not  be  seen,  and  intimated  that  the  boy 
was  not  an  American,  but  was  trying  to 
steal  a  passage.  The  boy  stuck  to  his 
point,  and  the  clerk  went  into  the  little 
room,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hawthorne:  "Here 
is  a  boy  who  insists  upon  seeing  you. 


He  says  he  is  an  American,  but  I  know 
he  isn't/1 

Hawthorne  came  out  of  his  room,  and 
looked  keenly  at  the  eager,  ruddy  face  of 
the  boy. 

*  You  want  a  passage  to  America  ?  " 

'Yes,  sir." 

'  And  you  say  you  are  an  American?  " 

cYes,  sir." 

'  From  what  part  of  America  ?  " 

'United  States,  sir." 

'What  State?" 

'New  Hampshire,  sir." 

'Town?" 

'Exeter,  sir." 
Hawthorne  looked  at  him  for  a  minute 
before    asking    him    the  next  queston, 
"  Who  was  it  that  sold  the  best  apples  in 
your  town?" 

"Skim-milk  Folsom,  sir,"  said  the 
boy,  without  hesitation,  and  with  glisten- 
ing eyes,  as  the  old  familiar  by-word 
brought  up  the  dear  old  scenes  of  home. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Hawthorne  to  his 
clerk ;  "  give  him  a  passage." — Our  Boys 
and  Girls. 


OUR  BEST  TEACHER. 


REV.  N.  D.  HIXJJS. 


CULTURE  and  character  come  through 
suffering.  Life  is  God's  university; 
happiness  is  the  graduating  point,  the 
chosen  teachers.  The  world  is  built  for 
joy,  but  man  comes  to  his  full  estate 
through  the  tutelage  of  sorrow.  If  a  man 
washes  his  eyes  in  tears  and  makes  his 
garments  white  with  blood,  he  too  is 
promised  the  throne  and  scepter  of  higher 
manhood.  Suffering  is  an  alchemist  re- 
fining coarseness  and  transmuting  bad 
into  good,  selfishness  into  sympathy. 
Steel  is  iron  plus  fire.  Tools  are  steel 
plus  gashing  axes.  Statues  are  marble 
plus  the  chisel,  whose  every  stroke  makes 
sparks  fly.  Manhood  is  nature  plus  the 
temptations  that  chisel  out  character. 
Bronze  doors  of  old  cathedrals  are  all  of 
beaten  handiwork,  and  character  is  ham- 
mered out  on  the  anvil  of  adversity;  wine 
comes  through  crushing  of  grapes  and  joy 
is  fine  spirit  distilled  from  bruised  affec- 
tions. Sin  and  selfishness  dig  great 
furrows  in  the  face,  so  suffering  is  sent  in 
to  iron  the  lines  out  smooth  again.  From 
Paul  to  Livingstone,  what  heroic  leader 
hath  worn  soft  raiment  ?  What  Luther 
or  Lincoln  was  reared  in  king's  palaces  ? 
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It  is  wrestling  against  opposing  winds 
that  works  toughness  into  trees  and 
gianthood  into  men.  If  the  poet's  vision 
is  ever  fulfilled  and  we  judge  the  angels 
doing  easy  duty  at  home,  we  must  first, 
as  veterans  of  the  old  guard,  achieve  our 
scars  and  hold  our  tattered  flags  in  fierce 
battles  upon  a  far-off  frontier.  Optimists 
always,  let  us  not  "  make-believe"  and 
play  there  are  no  troubles.  One  form  of 
folly  is  always  to  drag  the  corpse  into  the 
banquet ;  another  is  to  try  and  triumph 
over  tragedies  by  diverting  our  eyes. — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


THE  SAVIOUR'S  TEACHING. 


THE  question  has  more  than  once  been 
asked,  why  ministers  of  the  gospel  do 
not  preach  as  Jesus  preached.  While  the 
answer,  Jesus  was  a  divine  human  being, 
and  so  incomparable  with  other  men,  lies 
so  near  the  surface  that  one  wonders  that 
men  either  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
ability  should  ever  be  expected  to  do 
anything  as  He  did  it,  yet  we  can  study 
with  advantage  the  method  of  instruction 
which  the  Lord  adopted,  and  the  forms 
in  which  He  cast  His  thought.  He  is  the 
great  Teacher  of  teaching,  as  well  as  our 
great  Teacher  of  the  way  of  life. 

The  appeals  of  Jesus  were  always  made 
to  the  moral  intuitions  of  men,  on  the 
broad  assumption  of  belief  on  the  part  of 
those  He  addressed,  in  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jewish  religion,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  underlie  all  ethnic  relig- 
ions. The  truth  of  these  principles  He 
never  attempted  to  support  by  arguments, 
much  less  did  He  ever  intimate  as  to  the 
belief  of  men  in  them. 

His  instruction  was  not  simply  positive; 
it  was  composed  of  tremendous  affirma- 
tions following  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  convincing  power  of  such 
teaching,  which  at  first  thought  might 
appear  lacking  in  strength  from  the  ab- 
sence of  trains  of  reasoning  to  support  it, 
derived  its  force,  first,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  truth,  then,  from  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  last  of  all,  from  the  absolute 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  His  words 
which,  on  His  own  part,  vitalized  every 
word  He  uttered.  And  such  is  the 
strength  even  today  of  such  a  method, 
that  it  can  be  affirmed,  the  preacher  who 
can  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
sermon  speak  the  truth  with  unwavering 
conviction  that  it  is  the  truth,  and  at  the 


same  time  find  his  foundations  in  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers,  will  rarely  in- 
deed fail  to  convict  men  of  sin  and  bring 
them  in  repentance  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour  is  won- 
derful, we  think,  in  the  manner  in  which 
He  appeals  to  men  through  the  imagina- 
tion. His  parables  are  a  succession  of 
pictures — vivid  portrayals  of  spiritual 
truths  in  the  garments  of  familiar  events 
of  life.  They  subtly  win  attention  by 
awakening  the  sense  of  expectancy,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  attractions  in  every 
well-told  story.  When  concluded,  His 
parables  reveal  themselves  as  worlds  of 
truth  which  are  not  hard  to  remember, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  to  forget.  Each 
sentence  is  a  hook  which  fastens  itself  in 
the  heart  and  never  lets  go. 

It  is  not  simply  in  the  parables  that  the 
Lord  appeals  to  the  imagination;  He  does 
this  in  all  His  teaching.  He  speaks  in 
figures;  He  makes  the  common  things  of 
earth  talk  of  the  very  uncommon  things 
of  heaven.  *  'Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. ' ' 
"A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid."  "Neither  do  men  light  a  candle 
and  put  it  under  a  bushel."  Truly,  to 
do  this  as  the  Lord  did  it,  argues  a  su- 
preme genius,  alike  for  grasp  of  truth  and 
gift  of  utterance.  Therein  lies  despair, 
but  therein  lies  hope  also,  for  if  we  can- 
not fire  a  picture  with  truth  as  He  did, 
we  can  at  least  by  study  and  practice  de- 
velop far  more  power  than  we  now  pos- 
sess of  giving  a  body  corporal  to  the  truth, 
instead  of  everlastingly  presenting  it,  as 
we  are  so  inclined  to  do,  as  an  abstraction. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Shemitic  mind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  first  proceeds  from  the 
basis  of  an  intellectual  affirmation,  by 
logical  processes,  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  understanding.  It  was  pre-eminently 
philosophical.  The  Shemitic  mind  pro- 
ceeds from  the  basis  of  the  moral  intui- 
tion, which  in  religion  can  be  called  by 
no  other  name  than  faith,  without  regard 
to  formal  logic,  to  the  conviction  of  the 
conscience  and  the  stimulation  of  the  will. 
The  intellect  was  illuminated  from  the 
spiritual  side.  The  Greek  sought  to  illu- 
minate the  spirit  from  the  side  of  the  in- 
tellect. Jesus  was  the  supreme  Sbeinite. 
The  average  preacher  to-day  is  a  Greek. 
And  in  that  fact  more  than  in  any  other 
is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  his  failure. 

The  total  absence  of  the  philosophical 
method  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  led  to  the 
condensing  of  truth  in  the  form  oi sayings, 
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each  one  of  which  was  largely  complete 
in  itself:  and  as  they  followed  each  other, 
as  for  instance  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  they  come  with  the  force  of  suc- 
cessive surprises,  thus  keeping  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearer  intensely  alert.  This 
is  a  form  of  address  which  many  men 
who  are  called  upon  to  address  large  and 
promiscuous  assemblies  to-day  recognize 
as  the  best,  and  to  a  marked  degree  prac- 
tice. While  one  thought  leads  on  to  ail- 
other,  each  thought  by  its  completeness 
satisfies  the  mind  at  once.  The  hearer  is 
held  in  suspense  by  his  eagerness  to  hear 
more,  and  not  by  the  need  of  following  a 
train  of  reasoning  to  the  end  in  order  to 
understand  what  he  has  already  heard — 
a  matter  which  only  the  trained  mind  can 
do  with  any  ease  or  pleasure. 

As  a  natural  result  the  common  people 
heard  Jesus  gladly.  He  was  within  their 
range.  They  could  not  fathom  anything 
He  said  to  its  full  depths  any  more  than 
we  can,  but  everything  He  said  had  in- 
terest and  instruction  for  them.  Undoubt- 
edly He  addressed  Himself  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  not  pre-eminently  to  a  select 
few,  except  so  far  as  that  was  needed  for 
the  special  training  of  His  disciples.  He 
pursued  a  method  in  this  respect  which 
for  very  different  reasons  is  recognized  as 
the  best.  A  man  wise  in  the  ways  of 
making  a  newspaper  or  magazine  popular 
advises,  "  Write  for  the  majority  of  your 
readers,  not  for  the  select  few. ' '  So  Jesus, 
for  the  highest  of  all  high  purposes, 
preached  so  that  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly.  And  in  all  His 
preaching,  directly  or  indirectly,  He  pro- 
claimed Himself  "the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  I*ife." — Reformed  Church  Messenger. 


CURIOSITY. 


IP  any  headway  is  to  be  made  in  child 
study,  we  must  pay  less  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  and  more  to  the  ordi- 
nary child.  Of  course,  until  there  was  a 
science  to  be  ministered  to  by  careful 
observation  of  fact,  it  was  only  the  un- 
usual, the  surprising  and  the  quaint  that 
was  worth  repeating.  Thus  we  have  such 
misleading  statements  as:  "  Children  are 
so  curious,"  "There  is  no  deceiving  a 
child, M  gaining  currency  and  seriously 
affecting  psychological  inquiry.  Clearly 
these  generalizations  are  based  on  the 
numerous  instances  recorded  for  our  de- 
light, and  they  tend  to  give  the  impres- 


sion that  children  are  more  inquisitive 
and  have  a  greater  insight  into  character 
than  grown-up  people.  Now  it  is  astound- 
ing how  very  lacking  in  curiosity  the 
average  child  is — bis  well-known, trouble- 
producing,  never-ending  "why?"  is  gen- 
erally a  mere  appeal  for  you  to  go  on 
talking,  no  matter  what;  in  fact,  the  more 
abstruse  your  language  the  better  he  is 
pleased.  When  he  really  does  want  to 
know,  the  flimsiest  of  reasons  will  satisfy 
him.  A  child's  credulity  is  indeed  pa- 
thetic, and  there  is  grim  truth  in  Prof. 
Bain's  oft  quoted  cynical  observation  that 
children's  curiosity  is  only  fit  for  afford- 
ing amusing  situations  for  our  comic 
literature.  The  desire  to  see  what  is  in 
an  unopened  parcel  is  very  different  from 
that  temper  of  mind  which  Locke  regards 
as  the  instrument  of  all  learning.  A 
young  teacher  frequently  relies  on  the 
latter  to  carry  through  an  object  lesson, 
and  finds  she  can  only  get  the  former. 
"  What  has  she  got  in  that  other  box?" 
is  far  more  in  the  children's  minds  than 
"  I  wonder  what  part  of  the  world  this 
fruit  comes  from." 

We  have,  then,  the  subtle  problem : 
How  to  check  a  child's  useless  inquisi- 
tiveness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fan  the 
spark  of  intellectual  curiosity.  As  for 
the  first,  we  can  do  much  by  showing 
that  we  consider  it  neither  straightfor- 
ward nor  manly  to  pry  into  other  people's 
concerns,  openly  expressing  a  little  hor- 
ror whenever  we  hear  of  any  one  peeping 
into  drawers,  reading  postcards,  and  so 
on.  It  is  well  to  feel  the  horror,  but  bet- 
ter still  to  express  it  in  words,  for  it  is 
almost  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  serious, 
to  note  how  children  love  to  ape  (I  use 
the  word  advisedly)  the  feelings  of  the 
grown  up.  Gradually  these  sentiments 
become  a  part  of  their  moral  furniture. 
What  else  does  being  "  well  bred  "  mean 
than  living  with  and  imitating  people 
with  a  fine  sense  of  honor  ?  As  Richter 
says:  "  Let  a  child  hear  his  father  com* 
plain  that  he  has  got  to  do  a  thing  because 
he  promised  to."  This  transparency  of 
the  parental  mind  will  do  more  to  check 
little  faults  than  a  great  deal  of  moralizing. 

As  for  the  other  aspect  of  the  problem, 
our  work  is  simply  a  case  of  fanning  the 
spark  and  putting  on  fuel.  Give  the 
children  plenty  of  material  to  think  about, 
plenty  of  things  to  analyze  (in  other 
words,  to  pull  to  pieces),  and  to  every 
demand  for  a  reason  or  further  informa- 
tion give  as  simple  and  direct  an  answer 
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as  possible.  If  none  is  possible,  tell  them 
so  plainly,  and  never  put  them  off  with 
an  untruth.  The  remark  from  an  adult: 
"  I  really  do  not  quite  know  myself," 
amply  satisfies  a  child,  and,  in  a  dilemma, 
is  always  safe  and  usually  true  enough. 
It  is  often  a  good  plan,  when  confronted 
with  a  sensible  question,  to  suggest  that 
t  cannot  be  answered  off-hand,  but  would 
take  a  term's  work  to  make  it  clear,  and, 
better  still,  to  follow  up  this  suggestion 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  good  book 
on  the  subject,  or  a  place  to  be  visited — 
anything,  indeed,  that  is  likely  to  stimu- 
late to  effort  and  research. — London  Edu- 
cational Times, 


DISCIPLINE. 


One  Way. — The  boys  are  passing  out 
for  recess.  They  have  a  new  teacher, 
and  of  course,  boy- like,  are  testing  her 
mettle.  A  peculiar  restlessness,  "  half- 
4aring,  half  afraid,"  is  expressing  itself 
in  their  every  movement.  The  teacher 
is  ready  (?).  She  quickly  detects  the 
familiar  symptoms  of  mischief,  and  braces 
herself  for  the  necessary  treatment.  Her 
lips  are  rigid  and  her  eyes  defiant;  but 
withal  she  is  not  a  little  anxious,  and  un- 
consciously shows  it. 

This  is  enough.  From  the  corners  of 
their  eyes  the  boys  read  the  challenge  and 
note  the  anxiety  they  venture  to  risk. 
Down  come  their  feet  with  sudden, 
though  to  be  sure  not  over-confident 
hea  vi  ness. 

"Boys!  Stand  still ! "  shouts  the 
teacher,  with  a  house- a- fire  look  and  tone 
of  voice  which  is  extremely  pleasing  (to 
the  boys).  "  Now,  see  here,  if  you  can't 
walk  properly,  you'll  go  without  recess! 
Pass! "  A  suppressed  giggle  goes  around, 
but  the  feet  are  passably  quiet  "until*' 
the  outside  door  is  reached  then  down 
they  come  with  unusual  vehemence,  fol- 
lowed by  exultant  war-whoops.  Un- 
doubtedly a  sound  lecture  awaits  their 
return. 

Another  Way. — Teacher  No.  2  has  a 
similar  experience  to  start  with.  She 
also  is  ready.  Her  lips  are  firm,  but 
warmly  so;  her  eyes,  so  far  from  being 
defiant,  are  particularly  trusting,  and  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  anxiety  is  allowed 
even  to  enter  her  soul.  Most  important 
of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  direction  of  her 
gaze.  It  is  not  thinly  and  nervously 
spread  over  the  whole  mass  of  children, 


making  each  feel  that  he  is  quite  lost  in 
the  crowd,  and  therefore,  shielded  from 
detection;  but  she  centres  her  attention 
on  the  two  or  three  leaders,  passing 
along  with  them,  perhaps  making  a  re- 
mark or  two  regarding  something  she 
hopes'  they  will  enjoy  on  the  playground. 
In  the  face  of  such  personal  sympathy  it 
is  impossible  to  stamp;  mischief  fades 
away  from  the  two  or  three  faces  in  ques- 
tion, and  consequently  from  most  of  the 
others. 

But  from  one  supposedly  unnoticed  cor- 
ner there  comes  a  sudden  stamp.  Does  it 
run  like  wild  fire  through  the  whole  line? 
No,  indeed,  the  fuel  has  been  dampened. 
Mob  strength  is  broken.  Without  chang- 
ing her  expression  toward  the  " other" 
children,  the  teacher  quietly  calls  (or 
takes)  the  offending  member  from  the 
line,  and  waits  until  all  have  passed  out 
before  giving  full  utterance  to  righteous 
indignation,  which  is  not  fun  to  bear  alone. 
She  has  conquered. — School  Education. 


USE  OF  COLOR  IN  TEACHING 

MUSIC. 


BY  ETHLYN  T.  ABBOTT. 


OUT  of  the  needs  of  daily  work  I  have 
come  upon  this  highly  successful  way 
of  teaching  the  intervals  in  music  to  small 
children.  Form,  color,  and  sound  are 
presented  simultaneously  to  the  child — 
the  first  two  without  effort  on  his  part, 
while  the  last  gains,  through  the  aid  of 
form  and  color,  his  closest  attention. 
These  delight  him,  and  are  a  continuous 
reward  before  his  eyes  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  music  study.  The  aesthetic 
sense,  too,  is  being  ministered  unto  in 
some  measure  through  eyt  as  well  as  ear 
simultaneously. 

Suppose  the  exercise  to  be  the  singing 
of  these  major  intervals,  in  order:  1,  2, 
1— 1,  2,  3,  2,  1— 1,  2,  3,  4,  3,  2,  1— 1,  2, 
3.  4.  5»  4.  3.  2,  1— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  5,  4,  3, 
2,  1— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1— 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1. 
This  may  be  done  (a)  by  singing  any 
vowel  sound,  (b)  by  sinking  the  names  of 
numbers  indicated,  (c)  by  using  the 
syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  (d)  by  (occa- 
sionally) singing  the  scale  names,  as  C, 
D,  E,  F,  etc.,  for  the  key  of  C. 

Then  let  the  teacher  choose  some  place 
on  the  blackboard  easily  seen  by  all  the 
pupils,    and    with    white   chalk    write. 
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8  making  the  column  of  figures  perhaps 

7  one  foot  high.    Then  take,  say,  red 

6  chalk,  and  beginning  at  1,  make  a 

5  curve  line  on  left  side  of  column  from 

4   1  to  2,  and  a  slightly  larger  curve  back 

3   from  2  to  1  without  removing  chalk 

2   from  the  board.     When  the  chalk  is 

1   at  1,  the  children  sing  the  tonic;  when 

they  sing  2  the  chalk  goes  to  the  2,  as 

described;  and  when  they  sing  1  again 

the  chalk  continues  to  follow  to  the  tone 

they  sing.     For  the  next  group  of  tones 

— i,  2,  3,  2,  1— begin  again  at  the  bottom, 

and  go  from  1  to  2,  then  to  3  and  back  as 

before,  and  so  on;  only  each  successive 

curve  should  be  a  trifle  removed  from  all 

others,  if  possible.     When  pupils  have 

sung  all  the  exercises,  they  repeat,  and  so 

cause  similar  lines  to  be  made  on  the 

right  side  of  the  numerals. 

Another  column  of  figures  may  be  made 
elsewhere  on  the  blackboard,  and  another 
color  is  used  if  more  drill  is  needed  in 
this  exercise.  The  eye  is  constantly 
riveted  on  the  form  and  interested  in  the 
color.  If  the  teacher  will  be  sure  to  fol- 
low their  singing  tone,  she  will  find  it 
advantageous.  Should  the  pupils  falter 
at  an  interval,  they  are  not  to  see  the  pic- 
ture grow  by  even  another  line  till  they 
master  the  difficulty,  and  they  in  this 
way  apply  themselves  to  the  task  and 
conquer.  All  the  while  they  are  so 
pleased  with  the  "color  game,"  as  we 
call  it,  their  music  lesson  is  fixing  itself 
in  the  brain,  and  the  play  becomes  the 
best  of  work.  The  value  of  this  will  at 
once  be  seen.  Lessons  that  at  times  are 
apt  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  teacher  lest 
they  become  dull  through  the  use  of  the 
necessary  drill,  suddenly  are  the  centre  of 
absorbing  interest. 

Like  many  another  good  thing,  this 
might  possibly  be  used  too  much;  but  for 
occasional  practice,  when  for  any  reason 
one  wishes  to  give  the  school  an  extra 
pleasure,  as  on  a  rainy  day,  this  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  worthy  the  attempt. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
pupils  were  familiarized  with  the  scale — 
hearing  it  a  little  each  day,  at  first  sung 
by  the  teacher,  then  by  the  more  imita- 
tive children,  and  later  on  by  all.  Those 
who  sang  an  imperfect  scale  were  encour- 
aged to  sing  more  softly  than  others  in 
concert  singing.  Each  was  given  an  op- 
portunity at  intervals  to  sing  alone  and 
develop  independence. 

The  work  with  color  was  never  at- 
tempted until  a  growing  familiarity  with 


the  scale  intervals  permitted  the  intro- 
dection  of  exercises  described  above. 
Colored  notes  were  not  used  in  staff  writ- 
ten music  beyond  the  coloring  of  the  first 
note  of  each  measure.  For  this,  orange, 
or  yellow,  or  some  other  light  color  was 
used,  that  the  note  might  be  easily  seen. 
It  served  to  mark  the  accent,  and  was 
a  distinct  aid  when  pupils  were  first 
learning  the  place  of  accented  notes. — 
Virginia  School  Journal. 


STORY  TELLING. 


BY  K.  A.  CHEYNKY. 


THE  wise  teacher  will  see  that  stories 
must  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs 
of  her  own  particular  audience.  Some 
may  have  to  be  wholly  rewritten.  This 
gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  test  her 
skill,  first  in  selecting  a  story  suited  to 
her  own  work,  next  in  resetting  it  to  fit 
the  vocabulary  and  experience  of  the 
children  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

First,  be  sure  that  your  story  is  classic 
— that  is,  a  classic;  second,  that  it  is 
suited  to  the  audience;  third,  that  you 
can  tell  it  well.  With  these  simple  rules 
in  mind  you  may  choose  what  you  will. 
It  may  be  Grimm,  Anderson,  Kipling, 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  or  any  one 
whom  you  may  prefer.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  be  history,  biography,  legend, 
mythology  or  nature  parable.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  pathos  and  beauty  of 
many  of  our  Bible  stories.  The  legends 
of  the  saints  are  another  source  on  which 
to  draw.  Teacher  and  children  will  be 
helped  every  time  the  story  of  St.  Chris- 
topher is  retold. 

Teach  reverence, truth, kindnesss,  good- 
ness, honesty,  clean-living,  godliness, 
by  all  means,  but  never  preach.  Do  not 
make  the  story  a  sugar-coated  sermon  or 
disguised  tract.  A  story  on  which  the 
moral  is  as  conspicuous  and  extraneous, 
as  the  label  on  a  bottle  is  not  the  right 
sort.  Our  best  work  here  will  be  along 
the  line  of  unconscious  tuition.  The 
child  may  then  little  by  little  imbibe  the 
idea  that  what  we  do  shows  what  we  are, 
that  life  is  a  manifestation  of  character. 

Tell  the  same  story  often.  Children 
never  tire  of  their  favorites.  They  are 
more  loyal  than  grown  folks.  A  little 
girl  of  seven,  who  was  told  she  could 
take  three  books  and  no  more  on  a  cer- 
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tain  journey,  chose  Lear's  "  Nonsense 
Book,"  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and 
Kingsley's  "  Greek  Heroes/ '  She  had 
read  them  all  again  and  again,  and  when 
reminded  of  this  and  asked  why  she  did 
not  choose  new  ones,  said:  " 'Sposin  I 
didn't  like  the  new  ones!  I  know  I  like 
these." 

During  the  first  three  years  of  school 
the  story  telling  should  be  a  daily  exer- 
cise. After  that  the  need  is  less  impera- 
tive, because  the  child  may  then  read  for 
himself.  The  relation  of  this  work  to 
language  training  is  apparent,  as  it  is 
important.  There  is  first  the  good  model 
constantly  before  the  child.  Then,  in 
retelling  the  story,  there  is  a  fine  chance 
to  cultivate  fluency  and  accuracy  of  both 
oral  and  written  language. 

By  way  of  emphasis,  we  will  end  with 
a  quotation  from  Miss  Sarah  J.  Walker, 
whose  practical  experience  and  success  in 
this  work  make  her  a  high  authority. 

"  In  order  to  tell  the  story  successfully 
and  have  it  accomplish  its  highest-  work 
for  the  children,  the  teacher  must  be  full 
of  her  story.  She  must  have  a  genuine 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  it.  The 
teacher's  language  must  be  simple,  con- 
tinuous and  eloquent.  She  must  be  able 
to  express  with  voice  and  body.  In 
short,  she  must  be  able  to  merge  the 
story,  story  teller  and  listener  into  one  sym- 
pathetic whole. — Southern  Ed.  Journal. 


THE  FINEST  HYMN  EVER 
WRITTEN. 


THIS  was  the  judgment  of  Tennyson 
of  Heber's  Trinity  Sunday  hymn, 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,LordGod  Almighty," 
says  Jennie  M.  Bingham  in  The  Christian 
Advocate.  She  adds,  among  other  things, 
the  following:  "It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  in  its  spirit  it  suggests  a  hymn  of 
Charles  Wesley's,  of  which  Bishop  Heber 
was  very  fond,  '  Head  of  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant.' Bishop  Heber  said  that  this 
hymn  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
our  language.  The  Christian  Church, 
however,  has  decided  that  Heber*  s '  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,'  is  far  superior  to  Wesley's 
hymn.  Perhaps  no  other  lyric,  outside 
of  the  national  songs,  has  ever  been  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  important,  unusual 
occasions.  It  may  not  be  well  known 
that  the  poet  Tennyson  feared  that  an 
eulogy  might  be  pronounced  over  him  at 
his  funeral.     He,  therefore,  directed  that 


only  the  burial  service  should  be  read, 
that  no  more  should  be  said  of  him  than 
of  any  other  man,  and  that  this  hymn 
should  be  sung.  Knowing  that  he  was 
well-nigh  worshipped  by  the  English 
people,  he  sought  to  remind  them  that  all 
praise  and  glory  belong  to  God.  And  so 
this  hymn  comes  to  us  as  the  last  mes- 
sage of  this  great  poet.  The  simple  ob- 
sequies were  most  impressive.  There  in 
that  great  cathedral,  at  the  last  service  to 
do  honor  to  the  nation's  laureate,  this 
appropriate  hymn  was  tenderly  sung. 

4  4A  delegate  to  the  International  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  at  Washington 
was  asked  what  single  service  impressed 
him  most.  He  answered :  *A  scene  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  wide  space  inclosed 
by  the  east  and  west  wings  of  our  national 
Capitol  was  one  sea  of  human  beings,  a 
flowing  sea  with  currents  and  tides,  with 
streams  of  humanity  pouring  into  it  from 
all  avenues,  with  great  bays  stretching 
out  along  East  Capitol  street  and  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  avenues,  and  with 
three  mighty  waves  breaking  upon  and 
covering  the  flights  of  Capitol  steps.  A 
hymn  was  announced.  An  audience  of 
fifty  thousand  people,  led  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  and  a  choir  of  five 
thousand  voices,  bore  to  heaven  that 
glorious  hymn: 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty! 

All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thy  name,  in 
earth,  and  sky,  and  sea; 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  merciful  and  mig*  ty. 

God  in  Three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity! 

11  'A  thrill  swept  over  that  vast  audi- 
ence; it  seemed  like  the  heavenly  choir 
of  revelation,  the  great  hallelujah  chorus 
of  the  upper  cathedral.  Never  before,  I 
think,  had  the  nation's  heart  looked  upon 
such  a  sight  or  listened  to  such  an  an- 
them!' " — The  Religious  Telescope. 


SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 


THE  teacher,  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  should  possess  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  In  this  ambitious  age  of 
hurry,  bustle,  experiment,  and  specula- 
tive theory,  the  teacher  is  surrounded  by 
a  hodge-podge  of  educational  pabulum 
from  which,  if  he  partakes  unreservedly, 
he  is  apt  to  die  sooner  or  later  from  peda- 
gogical dyspepsia.  Some  of  us  have  it 
now,  and  it  is  not  wholly  our  own  fault. 
It  has  been  administered  to  us  by  the 
doctors  of  education  from  the  institute 
platform  and  the  pedagogical  press  of  the 
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country  in  allopathic  doses.  If  the  dose  1 
was  a  little  nasty,  we  had  to  take  it  any- 
way. If  it  went  down  a  little  hard,  we 
shared  the  fate  of  Squeers*  pupils — every- 
body being  compelled  to  take  brimstone 
and  all,  from  the  same  ladle,  and  then 
being  pounded  on  the  head  if  we  did  not 
swallow  it  with  the  alacrity  expected,  or 
being  called  hard  names,  as  "  fogy/'  etc. 

First  came  the  Iconoclast,  with  his 
sledge-hammer  knocking  and  smashing 
everything  about  till  some  of  our  idols, 
at  whose  shrines  the  teachers  of  the  na- 
tion had  been  worshiping  for  decades, 
were  tumbling  about  us.  The  spelling 
book  was  assailed/  There  was  a  struggle 
between  the  worshipers  and  the  image- 
breakers,  and  for  the  most  part  the  latter 
came  off  victorious.  Then  the  temples 
of  mental  arithmetic  were  assaulted,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  its  worshipers  it  amounted 
almost  to  desecration.  But  they,  too, 
were  laid  low.  Then  technical  grammar 
must  go,  and  it  went. 

Now  the  spelling  book  is  coming  back 
again,  mental  arithmetic  is  taking  its  old 
place,  and  once  in  a  while  you  can  hear 
some  faint-hearted,  erstwhile  devotee  of 
technical  grammar  whisper  something 
about  its  return,  and  his  life  is  not  jeop- 
ardized thereby. 

It  seems  that  educational  theories  are 
like  the  fashions.  One  year  big  sleeves 
are  the  fashion.  Everybody  wears  big 
sleeves.  Then  tight  sleeves  are  the  thing. 
Everybody  wears  tight  sleeves.  Then 
hats  are  made  plain.  Everybody  wears 
plain  hats.  Then  for  a  season  there  is 
an  abundance  of  trimmings,  and  every- 
body wears  an  abundance  and  a  super- 
abundance of  them.  (We  wish  to  say 
right  here  that  men  follow  the  styles  as 
assiduously  as  the  ladies.)  So  it  has 
been  with  our  pedagogical  systems.  The 
teachers  have  been  expected  to  follow 
the  fashions.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
psychology.  Every  teacher  had  to  study 
psychology.  New  books  were  rapidly 
issued  from  the  press.  Institute  instruc- 
tors were  paid  fabulous  prices  to  deliver 
a  half-dozen  set  lectures  on  the  abstract 
theories  of  mental  science.  A  person  not 
knowing ' '  all M  about  apperception  and  at- 
tention was  considered  incapable  of  teach- 
ing. Now  we  are  being  told  that  psy- 
chology is  not  necessary. 

Then  came  child-study,  rampant,  run- 
ning wild,  and  at  a  "  head-us-off"  speed 
— congresses,  conferences,  associations, 
round  tables,  journals,  books,  lectures, 


lecturers — till  the  teachers  are  so  busy 
studying  the  abstract  child  mind,  that 
they  forget  the  real  flesh  and  blood  crea- 
tion with  which  they  have  to  deal.  Now 
they  inform  us  that  child  study  is  not  the 
thing. 

Oh,  for  some  Moses  to  come  and  lead 
us  out  of  this  pedagogical  servitude, 
where  teachers  who  want  to  do  the  right 
thing  are  misled  by  so-called  educational 
leaders  who  have  a  pet  theory  to  foist  on 
the  unsuspecting  public. — Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly, 


USE  OF  SHORT  WORDS. 


BY  HORATIO  SEYMOUR,  NEW  YORK. 


THIS  world  is  a  great  schoolhouse,  in 
which  through  life  we  all  teach,  and 
we  all  learn.  Here  we  must  study  to 
find  out  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad, 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  and  thus 
get  ready  to  act  in  some  other  sphere. 
What  we  are  at  the  end  of  this  life  we 
shall  be  when  the  next  begins.  We  must 
spare  no  pains,  then,  when  we  teach 
others  or  ourselves.  We  teach  ourselves 
by  what  we  read  and  hear  and  think — 
others  by  our  words.  We  must  take  care 
that  we  think  and  speak  in  a  way  so 
clear  that  we  do  not  cheat  ourselves  or 
mislead  others  by  vague  or  misty  ideas. 
We  must  put  our  thoughts  into  words, 
and  we  must  get  in  a  way  of  using  these 
in  thought  with  the  same  care  we  use 
when  we  speak  or  write  to  others. 
Words  give  a  body  or  form  to  our  ideas, 
without  which  they  are  apt  to  be  so  foggy 
that  we  do  not  see  where  they  are  weak 
or  false.  When  we  put  them  into.a  body 
of  words  we  will,  as  a  rule,  learn  how 
much  of  truth  there  is  in  them,  for  in 
that  form  we  can  turn  them  over  in  our 
minds.  If  we  write  them  out  we  find 
that  in  many  cases  the  ideas  we  thought 
we  had  hold  of  fade  away  when  put  to 
this  test.  But  if  they  prove  to  be  real  or 
of  value,  they  are  thus  not  only  made 
clear  to  us,  but  they  are  in  a  shape  where 
we  can  make  them  clear  to  others.  We 
have  proof  of  how  much  we  thus  gain 
when  we  state  to  others  our  doubts,  for, 
as  a  rule,  we  solve  them  when  we  do  this 
before  we  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
In  most  cases  what  we  say  to  others,  not 
what  they  say  to  us  when  we  consult 
them,  settles  our  doubts. 
We  must  not  only  think  in  words,  but 
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we  must  also  try  to  use  the  best  words, 
and  those  which  in  speech  will  put  what 
is  in  our  minds  into  the  minds  of  others. 
This  is  the  great  art  which  those  must 
gain  who  wish  to  teach  iu  the  school,  the 
church,  at  the  bar,  or  through  the  press. 
To  do  this  in  the  right  way,  they  should 
use  the  short  words  which  we  learn  in 
early  life,  and  which  have  the  same  sense 
to  all  classes  of  men.  They  are  the  best 
for  the  teacher,  the  orator  and  the  poet. 
If  you  look  at  what  has  been  said  in  prose 
or  in  verse  that  comes  down  to  us  through 
many  years,  which  has  struck  all  minds, 
and  that  men  most  quote,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  the  short  words  of  our  own 
tongue.  Count  them  in  Gray's  Elegy, 
which  all  love  to  read,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  make  up  a  large  share  of  all 
that  he  uses.  The  English  of  our  Bible 
is  good.  Now  and  then  some  long  words 
are  found,  and  they  always  hurt  the 
verses  in  which  you  find  them.  Take 
that  which  says  "O,  ye  generation  of 
vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from 
wrath  to  come  ? ' '  There  is  one  long  word 
which  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  viz.,  "gener- 
ation." In  the  old  version  the  word 
"  brood  "  is  used.  Read  the  verse  again 
with  this  term  and  you  will  feel  its  force: 
"Oh,  ye  viper's  brood,  who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  wrath  to  come  ?  " 

When  Daniel  Webster  made  a  speech 
he  told  those  who  put  it  in  form  for  the 
press  to  strike  out  every  long  word.  If 
you  will  study  the  things  he  said  or  wrote, 
you  will  find  they  were  mainly  made  up 
of  short,  strong  terms. 


EDUCATION  AND  LIFE. 


w 


E  take  the  following  paragraphs  from 
an  address  recently  delivered  by  Prof. 
George  P.  Mull,  before  the  students  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  : 

A  review  of  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation, covering  the  last  twenty- five  years, 
shows  a  marked  improvement  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  "  humanities"  and  the 
science-studies  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
course  of  liberal  instruction.  The  leaders 
of  educational  thought  and  the  moulders 
of  educational  practice  have,  I  believe, 
succeeded  in  settling,  for  many  years  to 
come,  the  vexed  question  of  antagonism 
between  these  two  groups  of  studies. 
This  settlement  has  been  reached,  not  by 
surrendering  anything  of  importance  in 
the  sphere  of  the  humanities,  but  by  rec- 


ognizing the  claims  of  science  to  a  larger 
place  in  the  curriculum,  and  by  re-adjust- 
ing the  relations  between  the  two  in  such 
a  way  that  the  importance  of  the  one 
shall  not  be  overshadowed  by  the  alleged 
greater  importance  of  the  other,  but  that 
both,  within  the  limits  of  spheres  separate 
indeed,  but  closely  united  by  the  law  of 
correlation,  shall  work  together  for  the 
cultivation  of  sound  learning  and  the  at- 
tainment of  liberal  culture.  Latin  and 
Greek  have  not  lost  any  of  their  old-time 
vitality  as  educational  factors.  Recently 
gathered  statistics  of  preparatory  schools 
show  that  whilst  the  attendance  in  these 
schools  has  not  quite'doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  students  at  work  on  Latin 
have  far  more  than  doubled,  and  the  pro- 
portion studying  Greek  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  94  per  cent.  So  that  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  swamped  by  the  so-called 
"  bread-and-butter"  studies. 

Education  should  be  practical;  and 
there  is  a  stage  in  the  process  when  this 
should  be  the  chief  consideration.  But 
first  and  foremost,  it  should  be  a  training 
for  life  in  all  its  comprehensive  largeness. 
Ideals,  purposes  and  motives  are  more 
significant  than  buildings,  apparatus  and 
methods.  The  problem  remains  what  it 
ever  was,  most  of  all  dependent  for  its 
successful  solution  upon  the  will  of  the 
student  to  study,  dominated  over  and 
above  even  the  most  laudable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  by  an  unconquerable  sense  ot 
duty  and  personal  accountability  for  the 
perfection  of  his  own  being.  Let  us  not 
lose  faith  in  the  capacity  of  human  na- 
ture, even  boy- nature,  for  infinite  enrich- 
ment in  power  of  mind  and  beauty  of 
soul;  let  us  keep  well  in  the  foreground 
of  our  educational  perspective  the  pre- 
ponderating importance  of  the  amenities, 
the  ideal  resources,  the  joy  of  life;  and 
let  us  not  grow  weary  in  the  struggle  to 
glorify 'our  humanity  with  the  crown  of 
exalted  thoughts  and  noble  actions. 

Knowledge  is  power;  but  power  of 
mind  and  soul  is  greater  than  the  power 
of  knowledge.  * ( Out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life." 


"God's  ways  seem  dark  ;  but,  soon  or  late, 

They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day  ; 

The  evil  cannot  brook  delay, — 
The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

Give  ermined  knaves  their  hour  of  crime; 
Ours  is  the  future,  grand  and  great. 

The  safe  appeal  of  truth  to  time." 
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IT  is  very  interesting  to  read  of  men  who 
have  been  noted  for  their  marvelous 
power  of  memory,  as  Lord  Macaulay  and 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker.  Of  the  latter,  a 
famous  clergyman  of  Boston  in  the  last 
generation.  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  writes 
as  follows  in  The  Outlook,  Feb.  4,  1899: 

44 As  a  source  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, I  have  never  met  the  equal  of  Theo- 
dore Parker;  and  if  he  was  sometimes  in- 
accurate, it  was  only  with  that  inevitable 
percentage  which  always  accompanies  a 
vast  memory.  His  memory  was  as  mar- 
velous as  his  studies;  and  he  could  direct 
you  for  information,  not  only  to  the  book, 
but  to  the  very  page  desired.  Wishing 
to  find  something  in  Calhoun's  works,  I 
was  sent  by  him  to  it  at  once,  in  the  five 
volume  edition  in  his  library;  and  on  my 
expressing  surprise  at  his  promptness,  he 
at  once  repeated  to  me  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  first  volume,  adding  that  he 
had  not  looked  into  the  book  for  twenty 
years.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance 
occurred,  when,  in  preparing  a  lecture  on 
the  history  of  slavery,  I  was  desirous  of 
finding  out  something  about  the  barbaric 
French  codes  of  the  Middle  Ages— the 
Salic,  Burgundian  and  Ripuarian — before 
their  codification  by  Charlemagne.  I 
applied  to  those  who  were  considered  the 
most  learned  lawyers  in  Boston — Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  the  present  Justice  Gray, 
and  finally  Charles  Sumner.  Not  one  of 
them  could  give  me  any  information,  or 
even  indicate  any  book  upon  the  subject; 
but  Sumner  at  last  said,  'Try  Parker.' 
I  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  he  replied, 
1  Go  to  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and 
in  the  fifth  shelf,  in  the  fourth  left-hand 
alcove ' — I  may  have  got  the  numbers 
wrong — you  will  find  a  small  thick  quarto 
volume  entitled  Potgeiser  de  Statu  Ser- 
vorum,  which  will  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation you  want  and  more  than  you 
can  use.'  I  went  there,  instantly  put  my 
hand  on  the  book,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  vast  flood  of  German  erudition 
bearing  on  the  very  facts  I  sought." 

"  My  son,"  said  an  Arab  chief,  "bring 
me  a  basket  of  water  from  the  spring." 
The  boy  tried  and  tried  to  fill  the  basket, 
and  before  he  could  get  back  to  his 
father's  tent  the  water  leaked.  At  last 
he  returned  and  said:  "Father,  I  have 
tried  to  fill  the  basket,  but  the  water  will 
not  stay  in."  "My  son,"  said  the  old 
chief,  "  what  you  say  is  true.     The  water 


did  not  stay  in,  but  see  how  clean  the 
basket  is.  So  will  it  be  with  your  heart. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  remember  all  the 
good  words  you  hear,  but  keep  trying  to 
treasure  them,  and  they  will  make  your 
heart  clean  and  pure." 

"  The  storing  of  the  mind  with  choice 
passages  will  prove  a  godsend  in  after 
years — will  yield  good,"  says  Richard 
Burton,  in  an  article  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review \  "even  if  it  be  done  parrot- 
like  at  the  time.  The  pedagogic  tendency 
now  in  all  branches  is  to  teach  independ- 
ence of  speech,  rather  than  the  mechan- 
ically memorized  lesson.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  knowledge  (science)  no  doubt  the 
danger  lies  in  the  latter;  but,  in  the  lit- 
erature of  power,  which  we  are  here  con- 
sidering, the  memory  is  a  trusty  and 
valued  servant,  who  guards  us  from  the 
loss  of  veritable  treasure.  How  many  of 
us  in  mature  life  can  testify  to  the  com- 
fort and  help  and  uplift  that  have  come 
from  stray  fragments  of  poem,  or  essay, 
or  oration  learned  years  before,  perhaps 
in  childhood?  Often,  when  we  are  sep- 
arated from  books,  they  have  been  evan- 
gels bringing  pure,  sweet  and  noble  images 
and  a  quickened  spirit." 

Canon  Farrar  has  recently  epitomized 
the  famous  sermon  by  Dr.  Chalmers  on 
the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection,  in 
these  few  striking  sentences:  "  Try,  above 
all,  the  expulsive  power  of  good  affec- 
tions. Empty  by  filling;  empty  of  what 
is  mean  and  impure  by  filling  with  what 
is  noble  and  lovely.  When  the  Argonauts 
sailed  past  the  treacherous  rocks  of  the 
sirens  they  sailed  in  perfect  safety,  be- 
cause Orpheus  was  one  of  them,  and  the 
song  of  Orpheus  was  sweeter,  more  de- 
lightful, more  full  of  noble  witchery  than 
the  sirens'  vile,  voluptuous  strains.  Let 
your  souls  be  filled  with  the  music  of  Him 
whom  the  early  Christians  delighted  to 
represent  as  Orpheus  charming  the  wild 
beasts  of  bad  passions  by  his  harp.  Your 
souls  are  a  picture  gallery.  Let  their 
walls  be  hung  with  all  things  sweet  and 
perfect — the  thought  of  God,  the  image 
of  Christ,  the  lives  of  God's  saints,  the 
aspirations  of  good  and  great  men,  the 
memories  of  golden  deeds." 

A  writer  in  the  London  Educational 
Times  says:  "To  learn  a  language  you 
must  learn  a  vocabulary.  Of  course,  the 
best  way  is  to  learn  passages  by  heart; 
but  you  need  the  converse  test,  and  you 
need  a  book  in  which  the  equivalents  are 
set  in  columns.     If  texts  were  published 
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in  two  one* word  columns,  down  which 
one  could  run  and  test  one's  knowledge 
of  the  equivalent  in  the  other  language, 
the  purpose  would  be  served.  But  one 
who  learns  a  language  must  be  constantly 
testing  his  knowledge  of  equivalents  in 
order  that  they  should  come  in  handy 
when  he  wishes  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  not  a  new  method;  it  is  recognized  and 
adopted  by  all  who  wish  their  pupils  to 
make  rapid  progress,  and  not  dawdle 
away  their  years,  knowing  as  much  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning,  advancing  no 
more  than  a  squirrel  revolving  in  its  cage." 
The  vocabulary,  the  phrase,  the  sen- 
tence, the  stanza,  the  paragraph,  the 
poem — whatever  fills  and  feeds  the  mind 
with  wholesome  thought,  that  must  aid 
in  moulding  character  and  shaping  des- 
tiny— all  this  should  be  gathered  and  gar- 
nered in  the  memory,  and  especially  in 
the  memory  of  youth.  The  following  are 
the  selections  memorized  for  the  dates 
named  by  a  school  that  makes  this  an  es- 
sential feature  of  its  work,  from  week  to 
week,  during  the  annual  session: 

A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river  ? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragonfly  on  the  river? 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 

From  the  deep,  cool  bed  of  the  river ; 
The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 
And  the  broken  lilies  a- dying  lay, 
And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away, 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flowed  the  river, 
And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can 
With  his  hard,  bleak  steel, at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf,  indeed, 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river  !) 

Then  drew  the  pith  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 

Steadily  from  the  outside  ring, 

Then  notched  the  poor,  dry,  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

4  This  is  the  way, '  laugh'd  the  great  god  Pan, 

(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river !) 
41  The  only  way  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed.' ' 
Then  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river.         [reed, 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan, 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river  ! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan  ! 


The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
The  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 
To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 

Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man. 

The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  the  pain — 

For  the  reed  that  grows  never  more  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  of  the  river. 

E.  B.  Browning. 
AMERICA  UNCONQUERABLE. 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not  join  in 
congratulation  on  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace. This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and 
tremendous  moment :  it  is  not  a  time  for 
adulation  ;  the  smoothness  of  flattery  can 
not  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful 
crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the 
throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We 
must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  darkness  and 
delusion  which  envelop  it ;  and  display, 
in  its  full  danger  and  genuine  colors,  the 
ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doors.  Can 
ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support 
in  their  infatuation  !  Can  parliament  be 
so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  duty  as  to  give 
their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them?  Measures,  my 
lords,  which  have  reduced  this  great  and 
flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt. 

"  But  yesterday, 
And  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world : 
Now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence." 

The  people  whom  we  at  first  despised 
as  rebels,  but  whom  we  now  acknowledge 
'  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  sup- 
plied with  every  military  store,  their  in- 
terest consulted  and  their  ambassadors 
entertained  by  your  inveterate  enemy ; 
and  our  ministers  do  not  and  dare  not  in- 
terpose with  dignity  and  effect.  The 
desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in 
part  known.  No  man  more  highly  esteems 
and  honors  the  English  troops  than  1  do  : 
I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valor :  I 
know  they  can  achieve  anything  except 
impossibilities  :  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
quest of  America  is  an  impossibility. 

Yon  cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot  con- 
quer America.  What  is  your  present  situ- 
ation there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst, 
but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we 
have  done  nothing  and  suffered  much. 
You  may  swell  every  expense,  and  strain 
every  effort,  accumulate  every  assistance, 
and  extend  your  traffic  to  the  shambles  of 
every  German  despot ;  your  attempts  will 
be  forever  vain  and  impotent ;  doubly  so, 
indeed,  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
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you  rely  ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable 
resentment  the  minds  of  your  adversaries, 
to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons 
of  rapine  and  plnnder,  devoting  them  and 
their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hire- 
ling cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American  as  I 
am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop 
were  landed  in  my  country,  I  would  never 
lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never  ! 
—  William  Pitt.  Oct.  31. 

ONCE  TO  EVERY  MAN  AND  NATION. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 
moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the 
good  or  evil  side  ; 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offer- 
ing each  the  bloom  or  blight, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the 
sheep  upon  the  right, 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that 
darkness  and  that  light. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  History's 

pages  but  record 
One  death- grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt 

old  systems  and  the  Word  ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever 

on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,   and, 

behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 

watch  above  His  own. 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we 

share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis 

prosperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the 

coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord 

is  crucified, 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith 

they  had  denied. 

For  humanity  sweeps  onward  :  whereto-day 
the  martyr  stands, 

On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the 
silver  in  his  hands  ; 

Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the 
crackling  fagots  burn, 

While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent 
awe  return 

To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  His- 
tory's golden  urn. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes 
ancient  good  uncouth  ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  with  Truth  ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires  !  we  our- 
selves must  Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 
through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the 
Past's  blood-rusted  key. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


THE  TONGUE. 

For  in  many  things  we  offend  all.  If 
any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is 
a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the 
whole  body.  Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the 
horses'  mouths,  that  they  may  obey  us ; 
and  we  turn  about  their  whole  body. 
Behold  also  the  ships,  which  though  they 
be  so  great,  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds, 
yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very 
small  helm,  whithersoever  the  governor 
listeth.  Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  little  mem- 
ber, and  boasteth  great  things.  Behold, 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  ! 

And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of 
iniquity ;  so  is  the  tongue  among  our 
members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body, 
and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature  ; 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.  For  every  kind 
of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and 
of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath 
been  tamed  of  mankind  :  but  the  tongue 
can  no  man  tame  ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full 
of  deadly  poison.— James.  Nov.  7. 

CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Haifa  league  on  ward . 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! 
Charge  for  the  guns  !  "  he  said  : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! " 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed  ? 
Not  though  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die  ; 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 

Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell. 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
» 
Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare, 

Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 

Sabring  the  gunners  there, 

Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke, 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke  ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre- stroke, 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
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Then  they  rode  back  ;  but  not— 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered  ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them  — 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade — 

Noble  six  hundred. 

ENDURING  INFLUENCE. 

We  see  not  in  this  life  the  end  of  human 
actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In 
ever-widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond 
the  grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this 
to  an  eternal  world  ;  time  determines  what 
shall  be  our  condition  in  that  world. 
Every  morning,  when  we  go  forth,  we 
lay  the  moulding  hand  upon  our  destiny; 
and  every  evening,  when  we  have  done, 
we  leave  a  deathless  impression  upon  our 
characters.  We  touch  not  a  wire  but 
vibrates  in  eternity, — we  breathe  not  a 
thought  but  reports  at  the  Throne  of  God. 
Let  youth  especially  think  of  these  things; 
and  let  every  one  remember  that,  in  this 
world, — where  character  is  in  its  forma- 
tion state, — it  is  a  serious  thing  to  think, 
to  speak,  to  act.  Nov.  14. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after,  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  freguent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  escapes  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  that  all  men  are  about  to  live," 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  ; 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own,  their  future  selves  applaud  ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Polly's  'vails; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 

And  that  thro'  every  stage.  When  young,  indeed, 


In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarmiug  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thro'  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread  ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close  ;  where  passed  the  shaft  no  trace  is 

found; 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  ; 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

Edward  Young. 
TRIBUTE  TO  CHARITY. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have 
all  faith  so  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 
And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity, 
it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ; 
charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ; 
rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

Charity  never  faileth :  but  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease; 
whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  van- 
ish away.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we 
prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away.  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as 
a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  :  but  when 
I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know 
in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also 
I  am  known.  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity. — Paul.  Nov.  21. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE. 
Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  bis  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  agea  in  his  face, 
And  on  bis  back  the  burden  or  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes. 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox  f 
Who  looaened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  band  that  slanted  back  his  brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  his  brain? 


[Militfi  World  Famous  fainting.) 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Ixird  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land, 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for 


d  of  Eternity  ? 


And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light? 
Down  all  the  stretch  of  hell  to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this— 
More  toBgued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul- 
More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 
What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim  ! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  htm 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  pexks  of  aong, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose? 
Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  took; 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop; 
Through  this  dreed  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profnned  and  disinherited, 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  world. 


A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 
U  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  alt  lands 
la  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God— 
This    monstrous    thing    distorted    and    soul- 
quenched? 
How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape  ; 
Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 
Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream ; 
Touch  it  again  with  immortality  ; 
Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies. 
Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes? 
O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Futnre  reckon  with  this  Man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world  ? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings— 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  be  is— 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God, 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

Edward  Markham. 

THE  BEATITUDES. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness :  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake : 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 
my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so 
persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you.  Nov.  28. 
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ON  DUTY  AT  CALAMBA. 

IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

E  look  for  news  of  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  with  unfailing  interest. 
The  campaign  in  these  islands  means  far 
more  than  to  be  victorious  in  the  military 
struggle  waging  there  that  is  costing  so 
much,  both  in  money  and  in  the  lives  of 
men.  It  will  mean  advance  in  manhood 
civilization  and  enlightenment.  War  is 
in  itself  a  terrible  evil,  but  in  its  conse- 
quences it  may  prove  an  infinite  good. 
The  history  of  the  race  has  often  shown 
this;  and  we  think  the  present  will  take 
its  place  along  with  those  wars  marking 
eras  and  epochs,  in  whose  train  have  fol- 
lowed blessings. 
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The  extracts  given  below  are  from 
private  letters  of  Capt.  Edward  W.  Mc- 
Caskey,  of  Lancaster,  now  serving  as 
Quarter- Master  of  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry. 
This  regiment  has  for  the  past  three 
months  been  stationed  at  Calamba,  an 
inland  town  some  thirty  miles  from 
Manila,  on  the  Baie  river,  which  empties 
into  a  large  laguna  or  lake.  Capt.  M. 
is  a  very  busy  man,  with  all  the  wide 
range  of  duties  of  the  army  quarter- 
master in  active  service;  but  he  carries  a 
large  envelope  well-stocked  wtth  blank 
paper,  writing  rapidly  as  he  would  talk 
when  time  or  topic  is  presented,  and 
mailing  three  of  these  envelopes  per  week 
to  his  wife  at  home.  An  interesting 
book  could  be  written  from  these  sketchy 
letters  and  accompanying  notes,  since  he 
started  for  the  Philippines.  The  follow- 
ing cover  about  twenty  days,  and  are 
from  letters  of  the  latest  dates  received: 

Sept.  25  — Landing  flooded,  a  large  part  of 
the  track  for  quarter  of  mile  under  four  feet 
of  water.  Got  off  cargo  and  lot  of  smuggled 
stuff.  Just  in,  a  big  lot  of  clothing  and  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts  badly  needed,  and  about 
four  tons  of  ordnance  stores.  The  smuggled 
stock  included  four  cases  Bourbon,  eight 
large  packages  wine,  two  kegs  vino,  a  lot  of 
beer,  and  much  besides.  Had  a  pointer  to 
look  out  for  something  crooked.  It  was  a 
big  haul,  running  into  thousands.  Rained 
hard.  Hot  enough  to  make  one  dizzy.  Had  * 
a  dug-out  ride  in  the  bay,  while  getting  off 
the  boat  for  the  city.  Business  piled  up 
high.  Major  Wittich  got  in  to-aay.  He 
will  command  the  five  companies  in  town 
and  on  the  south  line. 

Sept.  26.  Sun  out  strong  at  6  a.  m.  Plenty 
of  hustling  all  day.  Got  a  big  ice  chest 
across  the  river  that  filled  a  four-line  wagon; 
mess  chests,  tentage,  canteen  stuff,  etc. 
Boat  passed  Pasig  at  2  p.  m.,  due  here  to- 
wards six  o'clock .  Seven  sacks  mail  aboard. 
Hope  we  get  good  home  news.  Also  a  ton 
of  mutton,  lot  of  ice,  and  other  odds  and 
ends.  Must  drive  to  get  it  off.  When  she 
gets  in,  mail  goes  first  load,  ice  next,  meat 
next,  then  general  cargo.  Some  breeze  go- 
ing, not  of  much  account,  rode  out  in  thin 
shirt  this  afternoon.  Awful  hot  till  the  rain 
came.  Took  a  short  cut  when  riding  the 
line  and  got  stuck  in  the  mud. 

Sept.  27.— Same  to  you  all.  Hot,  got  Q.  M. 
business  at  every  company  to  look  up.  Al- 
ways hustle  for  those  five  companies  beyond 
the  river.  They  have  little,  and  the  duty  is 
tough,  and  the  mud  awful.  Got  meat  away 
to  the  companies  with  four-line  team  at  6 
a.  m.,  and  boat  off  to  city  at  8  a.  m.  Chino 
troubles  galore  with  our  sixty-eight  slaves. 
Have  two  more  escaped  Spanish  prisoners. 
They  report  passing  5,000  rebels,  traveled 
thirty  miles.    Load  of  horses  coming  up 


for  artillery.  Usual  labor  gangs  working 
slowly.  We  are  still  in  a  state  of  siege,  but 
the  firing  has  fallen  off.  My  end  of  the  work, 
in  quartermaster's  department,  has  no  end 
to  it,  and  generally  it  seems  to  be  in  a  snarl, 
but  I  get  some  results.  Have  unloaded  and 
brought  up  and  stored  all  stores  promptly 
and  kept  them  out  of  the  wet;  repaired  and 
raised  the  tram  railway  and  fixea  the  road- 
way with  ditches  and  grades  so  that  it  re- 
mains a  road  for  use  in  wet  spells,  when  it 
used  to  be  a  river  and  full  of  bad  places. 
Have  a  tug  making  three  trips  a  week  with 
a  casco  in  tow  from  Manila;  also  three  trips 
to  Banos,  our  outpost,  with  stores.  We 
cannot  connect  by  land,  the  rebels  between 
here  and  there.  It  is  said  that  4,000  rebels 
are  opposed  to  us,  but  they  are  spread  out 
for  chow,  and  are  expecting  us  to  advance 
towards  St.  Thomas.  Three  hundred  Span- 
ish prisoners  are  within  twelve  miles  of  us, 
at  St.  Pablo.  Six  got  away  and  came  in  here 
yesterday.  1500  Spanish  prisoners  are  said 
to  be  within  thirty  miles  of  us  and  in  dire 
want.  We  are  selling  rice  here  to  poor  wo- 
men and  children.  They  were  starving.  I 
employ  30  to  40  Filipino  men  per  day,  re- 
pairing, and  in  sanitary  cleaning  and  un- 
loading cargo.  Pay  30  cents  Mexican  and 
chow  worth  as  much  more.  We  have  very 
many  sick,  probably  six  hundred  effective 
men  who  can  march  and  fight. 

Sept.  28. — Heavy  rain,  harder  than  ever. 
Waiting  now  for  hospital  boat.  All  ready 
to  take  the  sick  down  and  put  them  aboard. 
Spy  just  in,  reports  attack  coming  soon. 
The  gangs  know  something  is  up  and  are 
very  slow  to  work.  But  work  must  go  on, 
and  we  keep  them  moving.  The  landing- 
place  for  the  boat  is  a  nest  of  rebels.  Just 
as  well  it  was  late  to-day.  It  took  twenty 
sick  men.  That  job  of  getting  them  down 
to  the  landing  ana  on  to  the  boat  is  a  dre  >d- 
ful  one.  When  will  it  end !  The  rebels 
have  more  men  than  usual  on  our  front. 
Something  will  happen  soon,  I  suppose. 
This  morning  a  big  casco  with  a  very  neavy 
cargo  of  rations  stuck  on  the  outer  bar. 
After  getting  the  city  trip  away,  I  had  a 
rebel  paddle  me  out  to  it  and  the  men  lighter 
off  some  of  the  stuff  in  bancas,  so  that  we 
got  it  afloat  and  up  to  the  landing.  The 
people  were  ugly  and  surly,  and  my  gang 
didn't  want  to  work.  They  expected  trouble 
from  Bocolon,  on  our  left.  A  general  and  a 
large  force  and  cannon  are  reported  there. 
An  attack  on  our  right  is  due  to-morrow, 
the  spy  says.  That  will  be  made  on  C,  K, 
D,  and  around  to  our  right  and  rear  across 
the  lower  ford.  Hard  crowd  in  that  puebla. 
We  will  "do"  them  any  way  they  come. 

Sept.  29. — No  scrap  yet.  Rode  the  line 
and  picked  up  plenty  of  needs.  Saw  Walter. 
He  looks  fit.  Up  nearly  all  night  on  look- 
out business.  The  moon  came  up  about  1 
a.  m.,  and  sky  and  stars  were  fine.  We 
must  be  ready  at  all  times  day  and  night, 
but  the  waiting  for  an  attack  by  night  is 
long.    Got  in  coal,  a  ton  of  meat,  half  ton 
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of  ice,  cascQ  of  artillery  horses,  etc.,  and 
getting  them  out  lively.  Awful  hot.  Na- 
tives very  slow  to  work  to-day,  '*  skin  out " 
at  every  chance.  They  are  afraid  something 
is  up,  and  it  looks  that  way.  Among  them 
are  small,  half  grown  lads,  but  results  are 
coming.  Another  storm  on.  It  pours  in 
great  sheets.  A  heavy  picket  guard  at  the 
landing  to  keep  the  natives  in  order.  But 
I  think  most  now  of  the  twenty  poor  fellows, 
more  or  less,  we  must  send  up  to  the  city 
every  few  days,  physical  wrecks  from  fever 
and  dysentery. 

Sept.  jo. — Spies  report  that  5,000  are  on 
our  front  with  twelve  small  cannon  and  a 
good  Krupp  gun.  An  attack  still  expected. 
The  rain  may  have  cooled  them  off  yester- 
day. The  last  report  after  midnight  said, 
•'  Dawn,  4  a.  m."  We  were  all  out  at  3 
o'clock  and  lay  ready.  My  job  is  to  see  that 
certain  parts  of  the  force  are  ready,  then  to 
get  out  the  wagons  and  look  to  the  hauling 
of  ammunition  to  the  companies.  Work  go- 
ing slowly,  workmen  sick  mostly.  Twenty 
have  worked  every  day  for  two  months  and 
have  chow  and  pay  ahead,  and  now  they  are 
tired  or  afraid,  or  both.  The  Filipino  boss 
wanted  to  quit  to-day,  sick  wife  and  baby, 
and  both  feet  hurt,  and  other  trouble.  But 
the  work  must  go  on.  Everybody  is  tired 
out  with  the  constant  alarms,  and  duty  day 
and  night.  Last  night  we  were  promised  an 
uprising  of  the  natives,  but  it  did  not  de- 
velop. Just  as  well.  We  were  ready  and 
there  would  have  been  many  of  them  killed. 
Our  own  men  would  have  got  it  too,  but  not 
the  worst  of  it.  No  shooting  at  all  on  the 
line  when  I  was  there  this  morning.  The 
strain  of  duty  here  has  been  too  long.  The 
force  is  not  large  enough,  and  the  day  work 
goes  right  on  whether  the  men  are  up  all 
night  or  not. 

Oct.  1. — This  is  Sunday.  Rode  the  entire 
line  to-day.  Got  up  a  heavy  cargo  from 
Manila  during  the  night.    Had  trouble  to 

fet  natives  to  unload.  They  are  sick ,  weather 
ad,  ahead  on  chow  and  money,  afraid  to 
work  too  lest  these  rebels  may  kill  them. 
Alarms  all  week,  day  and  night.  We  are 
ready  for  them.  Rains  very  hard  much  of 
the  time,  pouring  now.  Siezed  a  lot  more 
smuggled  booze  and  soft  drinks.  Confis- 
cated it  and  locked  it  up.  All  sorts  of  things 
in  this  cargo.  Stuck  on  the  bar  and  had  to 
lighter  in  quite  a  lot  of  it.  Artillery  ammu- 
nition, big  lot  of  drugs  for  hospital,  ice, 
beef,  vegetables,  army  ranges  for  companies 
on  outer  line,  feed  for  artillery  horses,  and 
all  sorts  of  quartermaster  supplies.  Rebels 
entrenching  a  hill  one  mile  in  front  of  south 
line.  Perhaps  trying  to  get  their  Krupp 
gun  up  there.  Good  position.  We'll  have 
to  rush  them  out  of  it.  Hope  there  will  be 
no  more  sick  to  be  sent  down  to  Manila  for 
a  few  days.  That  is  the  most  pitiful  sight 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  hardest  work  I  have  to 
do.  Poor  fellows,  they  look  like  those  awful 
fever  wrecks  at  Montauk,  utterly  hopeless. 
Scrap  at  Banos  with  A  Company,  Shelby 


wounded,  right  knee,  rebels  lost  a  number 
killed  and  wounded.  River  rising  fast.  Too 
deep  to  cross  the  teams  now,  mules  would 
be  swept  away.  Hope  the  ferry  lines  will 
hold,  must  get  more  rations  across  this 
afternoon.  Last  night  rather  quiet,  some 
shots  but  no  real  trouble.  Slept  several 
hours,  clothes  off  for  a  change.  Felt  fine  to 
rub  against  a  blanket.  Weigh  154  now, 
lost  40  odd,  still  grit  enough  to  get  there. 

Oct.  2. — Word  came  in  the  evening  that 
the  rebels  were  coming  in  on  all  sides,  and  I 
was  out  with  messages  and  orders  to  the 
companies.  Black  as  ink.  We  were  awake 
nearly  all  night  looking  for  the  storm  to 
break.  Scattering  shots  but  nothing  more. 
More  rain,  river  up  again,  floods.  Natives 
afraid  to  work,  nine  out  of  ten  are  rebels  at 
heart,  but  only  about  half  will  fight.  The 
rest  pretend  to  be  amigos,  loaf  around  all 
day,  let  their  women  and  kids  work,  and 
they  are  ready  for  any  dirty  work  at  night. 
When  I  carry  orders  on  a  black  night  I  al- 
ways have  revolver  handy.  Carry  a  big 
"  government  six  "  at  night  and  a  small  toy 
in  day  time  just  for  a  bluff.  Have  another 
deal  on  to  get  some  more  rebel  rifles  at  $30 
each.  They  will  sell  for  $60,  but  I  think  I 
can  get  them  at  the  old  price.  L  company 
had  some  trouble  with  the  rebels  and  pushed 
forward  some,  but  the  artillery  shelled  over 
their  heads  and  covered  their  return.  The 
artillery  has  been  shelling  the  rebel  battal- 
ion headquarters  for  over  two  hours.  Rain- 
ing. Got  in  two  very  heavy  cable  lines  for 
the  ferries,  fixed  a  road  near  upper  ford  and 
cut  out  a  new  crossing.  Put  in  both  lines 
double  so  that  I  think  they  will  hold  in  any 
flood.  Got  supplies  and  rations  across. 
That  scrap  and  fare  to  day  has  developed  a 
large  number  of  rebels.  We  thought  they 
were  fewer.  They  have  a  modern  Krupp 
gun  at  3,000  yards,  and  falling  four  hundred 
yards  short  of  our  artillery.  A  little  more 
elevation  would  drop  the  shells  right  here. 
They  are  moving  in  now,  so  our  artillery  is 
getting  their  range  and  warming  them  up. 
We've  used  up  plenty  of  ammunition  to-day 
and  will  probably  have  to  drive  them  back 
to-morrow. 

Oct.  j. — Fighting  began  at  11  a.  m.  on  C 
company.  Cargo  stuck  on  the  bar,  and  we 
had  to  lighter  in  more  ammunition.  Lull  at 
12,  sat  down  to  lunch  but  didn't  eat,  too  hot. 
Rained  at  12.15.  Heavy  firing  on  L,  B,  K, 
D  and  C.  We  all  hustled  out.  Soon  the 
artillery  was  working  fast.  B  and  L  com- 
panies worked  out  to  the  south,  and  took 
Lectere  and  a  hill  that  commands  the  town. 
There  was  trouble  at  the  iron  bridge,  and  a 

fun  went  out  there  at  a  gallop.  Cleared  the 
ridge  and  got  D  and  K  across  and  a  small 
cannon  and  a  large  one.  We  pushed  the 
rebels  back  some  distance  and  gave  it  to 
them  warm  Got  them  on  the  run,  but  did 
not  pursue  them  very  far  as  our  ammunition 
was  giving  out.  We  lost  a  number  of  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Captains  Truitt, 
Crawford  and  I  were  orderlies  for  Colonel 
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Kline,  and  everybody  got  about  quite  lively. 
Rode  the  line  again  at  5.30,  and  sent  put 
thirty  thousand  cartridges,  and  some  stores 
needed.  The  enemy  had  a  machine  gun  and 
two  cannon,  and  fired  well. 

Oct.  4. — Not  so  much  fever  to  day.  Dr. 
He«s  is  giving  me  several  kinds  of  medi- 
cine, and  I've  been  obeying  orders  when 
r>ssible.  That  was  a  hot  fight  yesterday, 
saw  four  men  hit  in  as  many  minutes 
within  a  few  yards.  I  was  near  Colonel 
Kline  to  right  of  artillery,  and  Capt.  Truitt 
stayed  right  with  him.  Crawford  and  I 
spread  out  behind  the  line  to  pass  orders. 
Put  the  artillery  in  at  a  gallop.  They  did 
good  work.  D  fired  10,000,  K  5,000,  B  and  L 
3,000  each;  others  also  did  heavy  firing. 
Bullets  were  flying  all  around  us.  We  had 
to  push  them  hard  or  else  be  driven  in  from 
our  outer  line.  Got  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  dead  off  on  the  hospital  boat,  then  fixed 
up  some  stores  that  were  put  away  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  yesterday.  Got  out  a  lot 
of  stuff  for  the  artillery.  Still  have  fever 
and  headache,  but  it  is  going  down.  Chilled 
about  3  a.  m.  and  couldn't  sweat  for  eight 
hours.  That  burned  me.  Keeping  out  of 
sun  and  rain  to-day  as  much  as  I  can;  doing 
by  assistants  what  I  usually  do  in  person. 
Got  that  ammunition  out  yesterday  just  in 
good  time — needed  it.  More  artillery  has 
been  put  in  against  us,  and  chances  good  for 
another  fight.  Some  shooting  all  night  but 
not  very  close  to  us.  They  report  that  the 
rebels  lost  60  yesterday  and  a  captain  of 
artillery. 

Oct.  5. — Glad  to  get  that  Morgan  City 
mail,  even  if  it  has  been  lying  in  the  sea  for 
a  time.  More  smuggled  stufTdown  here.  A 
special  wire  from  Manila  says  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  south  line  from  Cavite  to 
Calamba  will  be  hit  hard  to-night.  Our 
chief  spy  told  me  this  afternoon  that  we 
would  not  be  hit  again  here  until  the  15th. 
I'm  inclined  to  trust  him,  for  I  have  been 
showing  him  some  favors  that  he  seems  to 
appreciate.  Among  supplies  just  in  are 
shrapnel  and  shells  for  larger  guns,  also 
shells  for  smaller  guns.  Have  150,000  rifle 
ammunition,  but  we  use  a  great  many  in  a 
scrap.  Fever  not  s#  bad.  Take  thirty  grai ns 
of  quinine  now,  some  hot  stuff  after  meals, 
and  three  extra  doses  of  some  other  drug  per 
day,  and  am  getting  along.  Cargo  stuck  on 
the  bar.  We  need  a  new  lighter.  It  is 
promised,  but  it  comes  not.  Got  boat  off  to 
city  with  odds  and  ends,  spies,  prisoners, 
wire-cutters,  all  sorts.  Couldn't  get  out  to 
line  to-day,  busy,  dizzy  and  weak.  Rain 
every  hour,  hot  sun  between,  no  air.  Must 
wear  a  sweater,  with  mercury  at  92,  to  avoid 
chill.     Mucho  malo ! 

Oct.  6. — In  this  country  we  ought  to  work 
from  5  to  9  a.  m.  and  from  3  to  7  p.  m.  There 
ought  to  be  no  work  from  10  a.  m.  to  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  should  eat 
much  less  than  we  do — but  we  don't  do  it 
quite  that  way.  Job  this  afternoon  to  get  a 
wounded  Filipino,  his  family  and  most  of 


their  relations  off  to  Manila.  Some  new 
Chinos  in.  They  skipped  from  headquarters 
and  took  in  various  companies  where  they 
had  friends.  The  companies  want  them 
officially  squared  up.  I  don't  know  them  at 
all — 68  Chinos  to  care  for  and  keep  track  of, 
and  these  fellows  always  deserting  and  trad- 
ing companies  and  getting  their  numbers 
mixed  up.  Telegraphed  for  fourteen  new 
ones.  More  bother  than  mules  or  ponies. 
My  Filipino  boss  is  back  again,  and  some 
of  the  older  men  who  were  sick  and  scared 
on  the  3d.  There  goes  the  band  at  tehearsal. 
Bueno !  Last  night  I  was  roused  at  mid- 
night to  see  the  rebel  signal  lights,  but  as  I 
didn't  know  their  code  I  turned  in  again. 
I've  been  trying  all  along  to  get  a  spy  or 
other  black  rascal  to  give  it  away,  but 
haven't  found  any  who  knows  it,  or  at  least 
they  say,  "  No  sabe."  I  would  buy  it,  but 
cannot.  Wanted  a  better  banca  at  upper 
ferry.  Had  a  good  one  coming,  pickets 
stopped  it  for  a  permit,  and  during  the  delay 
the  Filipinos  stole  it.  Another  was  tied  up 
the  river  but  the  rapids  got  it.  Such  is  life. 
To-day  I'm  putting  in  a  bamboo  raft,  three 
layers,  well  lashed,  and  heavy  ropes  to  hold 
and  haul  it.  I  think  it  will  stand  any  flood, 
unless  some  one  leaves  it  half  lashed,  then 
off  it  will  go  to  the  laguna  first  rise.  We  do 
not  expect  a  heavy  attack  here  for  some 
days,  but  are  awake  for  them.  Our  artillery 
is  to  take  a  new  position,  and  I  am  detailed 
to  signal  when  they  hit  right,  left,  over, 
short,  etc.  My  station  to-day  was  under  the 
cross  on  top  of  the  church  tower.  Was  up 
there  all  afternoon,  noting  the  shells.  The 
rebels  lined  up,  but  did  not  advance.  Our 
firing  was  slow,  for  experiment.  They  had 
some  rifle  firing  but  aid  not  reply  with  big 
guns.  On  the  hot  metal  roof  so  long  queered 
me  some.  I  was  rather  weak  afterwards, 
and  didn't  ride  the  lines  to-night. 

Oct:  7. —Wet  and  hot  days.  Got  soaked 
through  about  2  p.  m.  All  goes.  Took  din- 
ner out  on  the  line  with  Lieut.  Meade  and 
Walter.  No  firing  when  I  was  there,  but  the 
rebels  were  working  on  their  closest  trench, 
and  hauling  with  a  bull  team.  A  rebel  bullet 
struck  a  plate  on  their  table  three  or  four 
days  ago  when  they  were  at  dinner.  Got 
the  big  raft  working  O.  K.  Rain  enough  to 
float  nearly  everything.  Somebody  fooled 
with  that  upper  ferry  again,  and  it  must  be 
fixed  up  another  time.  General  Benet,  Red 
Cross,  still  here.  He  is  taking  photographs 
for  Miss  Clara  Barton's  new  book. 

Oct.  <£.— Just  had  another  row  at  8  a.  m. 
E  company  fired  on  the  outpost  on  St. 
Thomas  road,  and  they  came  back  at  us. 
The  firing  was  hot  for  half  an  hour,  but 
some  heavy  gun  work  sent  them  back  to 
their  stronger  position.  Company  I  was  in 
it  too.  The  rebels  on  other  parts  of  the  line 
are  improving  their  works.  Pickets  every- 
where busy  to-day.  Was  all  along  the  line, 
and  overhauled  raft  and  banca  at  the  ferry. 
O.  K.  there  now.  Our  sick  list  very  bad, 
hope  we  get  recruits  soon.    Two  Filipinos, 
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as  I  write,  little  fellows,  are  racing  up  and 
•down  the  street  full  tilt,  having  fun. 

Oct.  9. — We  have  been  expecting  fighting 
to  open  since  noon.  Firing  has  been  going 
on  all  morning.  Have  been  putting  in  a 
big  gun  on  Conly's  hill,  with  a  smaller  one 
in  new  position.  Hope  they  will  be  ready 
for  next  scrap.  Reserve  ammunition  within 
•easy  reach.     Big  gun  has  best  hill  in  the 

Elace  for  business.  Their  artillery  has  been 
ring  short  and  ours  scattered  them,  all 
long  range,  a  mile  or  more.  Couldn't  tell 
what  damage  was  done. 

Oct.  10. — Expect  another  boat  up  at  mid- 
night with  artillery  ammunition.  Coming 
on  rush  order,  and  late.  Have  order  this 
morning  to  go  through  the  lower  part  of 
town  and  arrest  men  who  were  out  on  rebel 
lines  and  have  since  come  in.  Telephone 
connection  with  the  positions  of  artillery. 

Oct.  11. — No  shots  except  away  off  on  the 
centre.  Working  parties  all  busy,  building 
trench,  shy  on  tools.  Have  to  take  turns. 
Sun  awful  hot,  slight  breeze,  hope  it  keeps 
up.  Have  a  gang  cutting  weeds  and  brush 
in  front  of  I  company.  Four  more  men 
died,  two  wounded  and  two  with  fever  and 
dysentery.  Some  captured  freight  down  at 
landing  under  guard,  loud  smell.  Got  an 
order  to  throw  it  overboard.  Busy  all  the 
while,  but  expect  to  get  stuff  for  nearly 
everybody.  I  am  working  a  gang  of  twenty 
rebel  prisoners  that  C  company  brought  in 
yesterday.  Two  more  escaped  Spanish 
prisoners  from  St.  Thomas  came  in.  They 
are  very  hungry  and  have  had  a  hard  time. 

Oct.  12. — Rebels  looking  for  ammunition. 
It  is  made  at  Lipa.  The  band  is  rehearsing. 
Haven't  had  time  to  get  in  to  hear  them. 
Fine  moon.  Was  up  late  and  thinking  of 
home,  as  we  do  often.  Want  to  get  out  on 
line  as  soon  as  the  squads  and  prisoners  are 
at  work.  Two  more  Spanish  just  got  in. 
The  rebels  caught  one  within  a  mile  of  our 
line  and  flogged  him  hard.  Got  in  six  more 
rebel  privates,  captured  this  morning  by  C 
company.  Put  them  into  the  trench  in  front 
of  D  company  to  dig. 

Oct.  13. — Got  a  wire  about  midnight  that 
some  of  the  37th  were  surrounded  at  Mun- 
taulupa,  about  12  miles  north,  on  the  coast 
of  Iyaguna  de  Baie,  and  asking  for  help.  We 
got  off  the  gunboat  Napidan  and  the  launch 
Caridad.  Suppose  they  were  in  a  tight  fix. 
Just  got  orders  to  take  a  house  for  storage 
of  extra  baggage  and  field  property,  clear  it, 
and  pay  rent  to  the  owners  if  I  can  find 
them.  It  belongs  to  a  rebel  lieutenant- 
colonel.  A  Filipino  spy  with  a  gun  has 
been  loafing  somewhere  near  headquarters 
to-night,  hunting  for  a  pot  shot.  We  tried 
all  night  to  get  him,  but  he  got  away. 

Oct.  14. — Rather  quiet  night.  Just  got  in 
a  Spanish  officer  as  prisoner  and  some  rebel 
guards  and  deserters.  Hospital  boat  in  for 
another  shipment  of  sick  men  to  the  city. 
They  are  going  too  fast.  sRode  the  line  yes- 
terday and  gathered  in  all  extra  freight  for 
sudden  move.    Sun  blazing  hot,  must  take 


plenty  of  it  in  the  Q.  M.  business.  Work 
going  by  small  squads.  Have  40  prisoners 
and  laborers  at  it.  Got  a  new  Spanish  safe 
for  money  and  papers,  a  small  one.  Got  the 
Spanish  rebel  captain  of  artillery  off  to  the 
city  on  hospital  boat,  kept  his  guard  here 
and  took  away  their  guns.  That  rebel  cap- 
tain wanted  to  give  up  Santa  Rosa  to  the 
United  States  and  also  ten  guns. 

Oct.  is* — Fine  moon  last  night.  Good 
mail.  The  rebel  Captain  Pecon  that  we  sent 
to  the  city  yesterday,  was  stopped  at  Pasig. 
Suppose  they  thought  there  might  be  some 
spy  business  in  it.  Today  we  are  promised 
a  big  attack,  but  we  are  used  to  hearing 
such  things.  We  have  been  here  for  some 
two  months  surrounded,  fired  on  all  the 
while  and  giving  as  good  as  we  get  and  bet- 
ter; can't  move  in  any  direction,  but  are  not 
worried  about  it.  Two  more  escaped  Span- 
ish prisoners  just  in  who  have  been  serving 
in  the  rebel  army  at  Santa  Rosa.  Fourteen 
Spanish  officers  and  sergeants  and  corporals 
were  in  this  rebel  artillery.  These  and  sev- 
enty rebels  had  agreed  to  give  up  Santa 
Rosa  and  some  guns.  Capt.  Pecon,  detained 
at  Pasig,  was  trying  to  arrange  it.  The 
Napidan  went  up  with  our  coal  casco  to 
take  them  off,  but  the  rebel  force  from 
Binan  had  wind  of  it,  got  there  first,  tied 
the  men  up  and,  they  say,  cut  their  throats. 
Horrible !  Traitors  work  both  ways.  Span- 
iards shelling  us  one  day,  the  next  trying 
to  surrender  their  Filipino  companies  and 
guns — all  sorts  of  liars.  Head  spy  says, 
no  fight  (combate)  to-day  (hoy).  "  May  be 
so,  may  be  not  so,"  as  old  Cnief  Colerow 
used  to  say  out  in  Utah.  We  are  ready  and 
will  make  a  strong  argument.  Thus  far  the 
loss  of  the  21st  has  been  20  killed,  50  lost  by 
disease,  60  wounded,  and  350  or  more  in 
hospital.  It  is  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  regi- 
ment has  been  in  a  bad  country  much  of 
the  time. 

Oct.  16. — Repair  gang  to-day,  60  men  la- 
borers and  prisoners.  Sent  some  rebel  rifles 
up  to  the  city.  A  lot  of  weeds  and  brush, 
and  grass  and  rice,  cut  down  in  our  field  of 
fire,  and  we  are  going  to  burn  it  so  as  to  get 
a  clear  view  to  aim  and  full  sweep  of  a  wider 
range.  Earthquake  here  a  night  or  two  ago, 
but  no  harm  done.  The  rice  gatherers  are 
nearly  done  getting  in  their  crop  about  here. 
Then  they  say  there  will  be  some  hard  fight- 
ing. All  of  our  line  has  orders  to  be  ready 
to  take  the  road  at  once  and  we  have  been 
ready  all  the  while.  But  all  our  sick  must 
be  shipped  away  unless  this  is  made  a  base 
of  supplies  and  a  heavy  guard  is  left  here. 
The  rainy  season  seems  nearly  over  now, 
and  real  work  will  soon  begin.  Boat  will 
be  late  to-night,  and  we  will  nave  to  get  the 
meat  off  by  moonlight.  Bad  time,  makes 
us  a  mark,  and  we  can't  see  the  scoundrels. 
Little  folks  here  are  getting  to  know  me,  as 
I  pay  and  feed  quite  a  number  of  the  Fili- 
pino laborers.  They  call  * '  hello!' '  to  me,  and 
take  off  their  hats  and  salute  "Senor  Capi- 
taine ! "    Older  folks  still  shy  and  glum. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  In  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping.— Scotch  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— JDecker. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
— Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THERE  is  always  room  for  good  books, 
and  Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers, 
recently  published  by  the  Christopher 
Sower  Company,  are  of  this  class.  They 
are  filled  with  choice  matter  from  cover 
to  cover.  It  is  common-sense  reading, 
from  good  plain  type,  and  a  very  attract- 
ive page — prose  and  poetry  well  chosen, 
well  arranged,  handsomely  illustrated, 
well  presented  in  every  way.  The  pages 
of  suggestions  to  teachers  in  each  of  the 
numbers  are  excellent.  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
has  long  been  a  teacher  of  eminence,  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  both  teacher 
and  learner,  and  these  books  from  first  to 
last  speak  the  hand  and  heart  and  head 
of  the  master.  He,  very  wisely  we  think, 
puts  emphasis  upon  good  memory  work 
all  through  the  years  of  school  life.  * '  Let 
the  poems,"  he  says,  "be  committed  to 
memory — 'learned  by  heart' — that  is, 
let  them  be  treasured  in  the  emotional 
nature,  so  that  a  misquotation  is  as  much 
a  discord  as  a  false  note  in  a  song — and 
the  basis  of  artistic  reading  is  well  laid." 
It  is  a  first-rate  series,  and  we  commend 
it  heartily  to  teachers  and  others. 


It  is  Thanksgiving  day.  Have  we  the 
habitual  frame  of  mind  that  is  thankful? 
Do  we  wake  from  sleep  with  a  conscious 
sense  of  gratitude?  When  food  and 
drink  relieve  hunger  and  thirst  are  we 
grateful  as  men  or  only  glad  as  animals? 
Do  we  thank  God  daily  for  sight  and 
hearing,  for  touch  and  taste  and  smell, 
and  the  capacity  of  unfailing  enjoyment 
through  these  marvelous  senses  ?  for  the 
outer  world  of  form  and  color,  its  warmth, 
its  music,  its  myriad  life,  and  for  the 
inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling  that 


I  knows  and  in  part  appreciates  all  these 
wondrous  things?  for  the  heritage  of  the 
past,  the  hope  of  the  future  ?  for  the  so- 
ciety of  friends  and  the  treasure  of  books? 
for  freedom  in  Church  and  State,  and  the 
matchless  blessings  of  our  Christian  civ- 
ilization? for  ten  thousand  things,  each 
worthy  to  be  enumerated  in  our  list  of 
blessings?  Is  each  day  of  our  lives  a 
thanksgiving  day  ?  It  should  be  so,  and 
this  but  marked  with  a  larger  letter. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents'  Con- 
vention will  be  held  February  8th,  9th 
and  10th,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  has  generously  granted  the 
use  of  a  hall  for  this  purpose.  Addresses 
of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Huey,  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education;  by  Supt.  Edward  Brooks, 
on  behalf  of  the  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  of  Philadelphia;  and  by  Provost 
C.  C.  Harrison,  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris  will  prob- 
ably have  a  place  on  the  programme, 
which  will  be  published  next  month. 

Among  items  from  reports  of  Superin- 
tendents that  of  Steelton  is  significant  of 
a  happily  growing  custom  of  making  val- 
uable donations  to  the  public  schools. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  High 
Schools  will  be  aided  by  endowments  for 
this  or  that  special  object  not  otherwise 
adequately  provided  for,  and  thus  have 
the  scope  of  their  highest  usefulness  in 
the  community  greatly  increased.  The 
Coal  Township  item  is  also  unusual,  but 
it  is  in  the  line  of  good  work  well  done. 
Supt.  Lloyd  has  put  a  hundred  copies  of 
the  Lincoln  Art  Series  into  his  schools. 


Prof.  W.  W.  Davis,  after  noting  the 
work  in  the  different  rooms  of  the  Lincoln 
school,  of  Sterling,  Illinois,  says:  "Mrs. 
Scott  kept  the  best  wine  to  the  last.  For 
months  the  pupils  of  their  own  accord 
have  been  learning  memory  gems,  and 
the  fifteen  minutes  previous  to  dismissal 
we  enjoyed  a  literature  rehearsal.  Every 
pupil  arose  and  recited  a  stanza  from 
popular  authors:  Bryant,  Morris,  Dr. 
Holland,  Scott,  Longfellow,  Mrs.  He- 
mans.  Once  a  month  two  rooms  are 
thrown  together,  and  there  is  a  field  day 
of   memory    work.      This    is    a    grand 
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feature.  These  young  people  are  stor- 
ing their  minds  with  noble  thoughts  that 
will  stay  with  them  while  life  lasts." 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $6,000,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  free  public 
libraries  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland, 
and  he  is  now  pledged  to  give  $2,000,000 
to  the  same  purpose.  He  believes  that  a 
man  should  be  the  administrator  of  his 
own  estate,  and  acts  accordingly.  The 
influence  of  his  gifts  has  been  such  as  to 
stimulate  a  like  generous  spirit  in  others. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  of  a  book  that 
has  given  pleasure  to  one's  self  in  the  mak- 
ing, that  it  also  gives  pleasure  to  others 
who  use  it.  Prof.  Edmund  D.  Murdagh, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Oklahoma,  writes  us  November  16,  1899, 
of  "Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,"  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  since  :  "  Though  an 
absolute  stranger  to  you,  I  write  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  the  obligation  under 
which  you  have  placed  the  profession 
through  your  recent  collection  of  Songs 
and  Hymns,  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  I  have  just  bought  for  our 
Normal  School  one  hundred  copies,  and 
we  are  delighted  with  the  book.  I  need 
not  specify  points  of  excellence.  Every 
page  is  helpful  and  suggestive.  You 
have  done  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
education.  May  I  not  tender  the  thanks 
of  our  school?" 


Public  school  teachers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  required  by  a  recent  State  law 
to  join  a  pension  association.  Each  pays 
$1.00  a  month  into  the  treasury  and  will 
be  allowed  to  retire  after  thirty  years' 
service  with  an  annuity  of  $600  a  year. 
Teachers  disabled  before  they  have 
served  thirty  years  will  be  allowed  a  pro- 
portionate annuity.  A  reserve  of  $50,000 
will  be  acquired  by  retaining  one  fourth 
of  the  receipts  at  the  outset.  This,  says 
the  Lebanon  Report,  is  a  most  commend- 
able act  in  behalf  of  the  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  army  in  the  world— the 
public  school  teachers — that  has  yet  been 
enacted  by  any  State.  The  public 
schools  are  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
pillar  of  the  country,  and  Bismarck  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said,  "  It 
was  the  public  schools  of  Germany  that 
won  the  battle  of  Sedan."  The  army 
and  navy  pale  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  our  public  schools  in  up- 
holding the  liberty  of  our  country.  What 


else  but  the  education  of  the  masses 
makes  our  army  and  navy  so  invincible  ? 
There  is  no  more  responsible  position 
than  that  of  a  model  teacher,  nor  any  other 
that  accomplishes  so  much  good.  Yet 
strange  to  say  there  is  no  body  of  men  or 
women  who  manifest  so  little  interest  in 
behalf  of  their  future  welfare,  or  for 
whom  the  State  seems  to  care  so  little. 


The  horrible  profanity  which  is  so 
common  with  some  of  the  college  foot- 
ball coaches  and  among  certain  classes  of 
college  students,  is  a  disgrace  to  these 
schools,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
decent  communities.  A  profane  black- 
guard, though  he  may  be  a  good  foot- 
ball player,  is  an  influence  of  great  harm, 
and  the  stronger  and  better  player  he  is 
the  worse  is  his  influence.  College  men 
should  be  gentlemen,  if  Christian  gentle- 
men all  the  better,  but  they  should  at 
least  be  gentlemen.  Some  men  pray  for 
good  to  others — these  pray  for  harm,  that 
God  may  damn  not  bless,  that  He  may 
curse  not  save.  Some  pray  in  the  spirit 
of  angels — these  in  the  spirit  of  devils, 
and  the  fury  of  devils  is  often  manifest  in 
their  prayer.  Good  or  bad,  it  is  always 
prayer!  but  the  profane  man  "clothes 
himself  with  cursing  as  with  a  garment." 

Mr,  H.  C.  Jones,  Secretary,  Wyoming, 
Pa. :  "  We  received  the  pictures,  *  Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children,'  in  good  con- 
dition, and  I  must  say  that  we  are  well 
pleased  with  them." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lerch,  writes:  "To-day  I 
have  received  the  beautiful  picture  'Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children,'  which  I  prize 
very  highly,  not  alone  for  its  beauty  but 
also  for  the  blessed  influence  which  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  in  any  home  where  it 
may  grace  the  wall.  I  beg  you  will  accept 
my  thanks  for  this  most  welcome  gift." 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  Cornell  University,  Gov.  Roosevelt 
spoke  of  "character"  as  resulting  from 
a  multitude  of  qualities  being  grouped 
together,  such  as  courage,  truthfulness, 
sobriety,  resolution,  perseverance,  honest 
disinterestedness  in  dealing  with  others 
and  with  the  state,  and  a  firm  belief  in 
the  ideals  of  one's  own  country.  ' '  There 
has  been,"  he  said,  "  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion recently,  due  to  the  statements 
of  certain  gentlemen  who  have  amassed 
large  fortunes,  to  the  effect  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  a  college  education.    This 
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country  could  better  afford  to  lose  every 
man  in  it  who  has  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune than  to  lose  one-half  of  its  college- 
bred  men.  We  can  get  on  without  the 
men  of  immense  fortunes.  Sometimes 
we  can  do  very  well  indeed  without 
them,  but  we  could  not  do  the  best  work 
possible  to  be  done  save  for  the  men  who 
took  the  chances  offered  to  train  them- 
selves so  that  they  can  do  the  fine  and 
delicate  work  which  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  raise  our  civilization  above  a  purely 
material  basis." 


FORTY  EIGHT  YEARS. 


THE  present  (December)  issue  of  this 
/ournal  completes  the  forty-eighth 
(48th)  year  of  its  continuous  life,  twelve 
numbers  to  the  year  and  no  vacations.  The 
first  volume  was  made  to  contain  eighteen 
numbers,  in  order  that  the  annual  volume 
thereafter  might  begin  with  the  school 
year  of  the  State,  and  so  the  current 
(48th)  volume  will  not  end  until  June, 
1900.  The  bound  volumes,  two  in  one 
book,  fill  a  large  space  upon  the  shelf, 
and  make  a  goodly  showing  of  contents. 
No  other  State  educational  journal  com- 
pares with  this  in  amount  of  matter  pre- 
sented in  this  long  stretch  of  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  no  other  has  a  record  so 
full  and  complete  of  the  educational  his- 
tory and  progress  of  a  great  State.  All 
the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction  from  first  to 
last  (1835  to  1899)  are  here,  those  issued 
after  1852  appearing  from  year  to  year  as 
made  to  the  Legislature,  and  those  prev- 
ious to  that  date  being  republished  in 
Volumes  15  and  16,  to  complete  the  series. 
The  reports  of  proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers'  Association  are 
here  from  the  meeting  for  organization  at 
Harrisburg  in  1852  until  that  of  last 
summer  at  Gettysburg.  All  the  meet- 
ings of  Superintendents,  whether  of 
County  or  of  City  and  Borough  Superin- 
tendents, are  here,  the  papers  read  being 
given  in  full.  Also,  full  reports  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Directors'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  Thousands  of  subjects 
appropriate  for  its  columns  have  been 
discussed  in  these  pages,  for  The  Journal 
has,  for  the  past  forty-eight  years,  been 
the  able  and  earnest  advocate  of  popular 
education  in  Pennsylvania;  and  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  such  men  as  Bur- 
rowes,  Wickersham,  Higbee  andSchaeffer 


it  has  pioneered  or  advocated  with  force 
and  ability  all  of  the  movements  result- 
ing in  measures  which  now  give  character 
to  our  educational  system.  A  separate 
School  Department,  the  County  Superin- 
tendency,  Normal  Schools,  and  other 
measures  scarcely  less  important,  have 
each  in  turn  received  its  effective  support. 
It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  its  editors 
to  make  it  a  live  educational  periodical, 
not  so  much  devoted  to  methods  as  to 
the  broader  and  more  vital  questions  in 
the  work  of  education.  For  many  years 
every  number  has  averaged  from  forty  to 
fifty  large  double-column  octavo  pages  of 
matter  of  more  or  less  practical  value  to 
Teachers,  Superintendents  and  Directors. 
Articles  embracing  nearly  all  departments 
of  educational  work  have  been  inserted 
from  leading  educators  as  occasion  has 
offered.  It  has  thus  aimed  to  keep  itself 
in  sympathy  with  the  most  advanced 
sentiment  concerning  education  and  so- 
cial progress,  and  tried  to  deserve  the  gen- 
erous support  which  has  been  accorded 
to  it. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  educa- 
tional papers  started,  published  for  a 
time,  and  then  suspended  for  one  reason 
or  another,  usually  from  lack  of  patron- 
age, but  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
has  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way 
with  but  one  cotemporary  in  its  field  of 
even  date  with  itself,  The  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly.  Each  of  these  journals 
started  January,  1852.  The  Pennsylvania 
Journal  with  its  large  double-column 
page,  which  has  never  been  changed,  has 
probably  published  twice  as  much  matter 
as  its  equally  long-lived  and  excellent 
cotemporary,  and  a  much  larger  average 
monthly  edition. 

It  needed  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Burro wes  for  the  pioneer  work  of 
introducing  the  public  schools  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  suggesting  and  securing 
improvement  in  the  system  after  its  intro- 
duction. The  publication  of  this  journal 
was  but  one  of  different  lines  of  effort 
with  him  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  It 
never  paid  him  any  pecuniary  profit,  nor 
could  this  be  expected.  He  issued  it 
regularly,  month  by  month,  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Wickersham  and  its  present 
publisher,  Dr.  Burrowes  being  at  that 
time  President  of  the  State  College,  and 
his  life-work  nearly  done.  From  the  tab- 
let in  St.  James'  Church,  Lancaster,  we 
take  this  tribute  to  his  memory : 
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"A  man  of  immense  faith,  unselfish 
enthusiasm,  wise  counsel,  broad  learning, 
high  courage,  resolute  purpose,  rare  fore- 
sight, and  great  executive  ability,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  confer  upon  his  kind 
such  wide  and  ever-growing  benefaction, 
through  his  service  to  the  State,  as  has 
not  been  surpassed  since  the  time  of 
William  Penn.  At  thirty  years  of  age 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
under  Governor  Joseph  Ritner,  from  1835 
to  1838.  He  then  put  into  successful 
operation  the  Common  School  System  of 
Pennsylvania,  thus  linking  his  memory 
with  the  cause  of  General  Education  in- 
separably and  with  the  imperishable 
lustre  of  a  noble  fame.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  the  one  man  in  his 
native  State  conspicuous  above  all  others 
in  her  educational  councils.  He  was 
twice  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; he  organized  the  system  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools;  he  wrote  the  Normal 
School  Law ;  he  founded  the  Pennsylva- 
nia School  Journal ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  College.  To 
no  man  now  living  does  Pennsylvania 
owe  so  great  a  debt  of  gratitude. n 

At  the  time  he  began  the  publication 
of  The  Journal  he  was  forty-six  years  of 
age.  He  would  doubtless  be  gratified  to 
know  that  this  vigorous  child  of  his 
brain  and  heart  and  hope  has  rounded 
out  its  forty-eight  years  of  useful  life. 


AN  HONEST  DIRECTOR. 


IN  the  first  half  of  this  century  a  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  made  a  clear- 
ing in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  settled 
on  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  Tioga  county, 
and  raised  a  large  family.  He  was  elected 
squire  and  school  director,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  community  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  neighbors  got  him  to  write 
their  wills,  to  settle  their  estates,  and  to 
give  them  counsel  whenever  they  felt  the 
need  of  it.  He  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
School  Board.  After  serving  his  time  in 
this  capacity  found  he  had  fifty  dollars  in 
bank  for  which  he  could  not  account.  He 
believed  that  the  money  must  belong  to 
the  School  Board.  The  auditors  declared 
that  his  accounts  were  straight,  and  the 
Board  refused  to  accept  the  money.  The 
matter  rested  as  a  weight  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  good  Presbyterian.  Many 
a  man  would  have  been  satisfied  after  the 


money  was  refused  by  the  proper  author- 
ities. But  Israel  Stone  could  not  and 
would  not  rest  content  with  money  in  his 
possession  that  he  did  not  claim  as  be- 
longing to  himself. 

Finally  he  bought  two  school  warrants 
on  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board  at 
$25  each,  tore  them  up  so  that  they  could 
never  be  presented  to  the  Treasurer,  and 
declared  that  he  had  at  last  got  square 
with  the  School  Board.  If  Pennsylvania 
had  school  directors  of  that  type  in  every 
township,  the  money  raised  by  taxation 
for  school  purposes  would  be  handled 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  the 
citizens  would  get  an  equivalent  for  every 
dollar  of  public  money  expended  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  A  son  of  that  director 
is  now  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  College  moves 
steadily  on  in  the  good  work  of  its 
various  departments,  though  the  outlook 
for  an  increase  of  facilities  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  Engineering  Department 
would,  of  course,  be  better  with  increased 
funds.  The  revenues  from  the  national 
government  and  from  our  State  govern- 
ment are  not  equal  to  the  desirable  ex- 
penditures. Those  States  which  provide 
a  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  their  Uni- 
versities, Normal  Schools  and  Land-grant 
Colleges,  are  likely  to  outstrip  us  in  pro- 
viding money  for  these  institutions. 
Thirty- five  of  the  States  have  already 
made  definite  provision  for  such  fixed 
maintenance  of  their  Land-grant  institu- 
tions, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
Pennsylvania  will  soon  be  added  to  that 
number. 

The  State  College  has  within  recent 
years  come  to  occupy  a  place  among  the 
few  best  institutions  of  the  country  in 
certain  lines  of  work.  The  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  Engineering  build- 
ing a  few  years  ago  gave  the  college 
facilities  in  that  field  of  instruction  which 
were  equaled  by  those  of  very  few  insti- 
tutions in  the  country,  and  the  work  of 
the  College  has  received,  outside^  of  the 
State  as  well  as  from  our  own  citizens, 
very  high  recognition.  Since  that  time, 
other  states  have  made  large  provision 
for  similar  equipment,  and  this  College 
cannot  remain  in  the  front  rank  unless  its 
facilities  are  increased  in  proportion  to 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere.     With  the 
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rapid  progress  which  is  now  made  in 
electrical,  mechanical  and  mining  en- 
gineering and  in  the  application  of  chem- 
istry to  the  industries  of  civilized  life,  no 
institution  can  stand  still  in  its  develop- 
ment; the  equipment  must  be  up  to  date 
or  the  teaching  must  fall  below  the  de- 
mands of  the  age.  Here  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  giving 
earnest  consideration. 

The  growth  of  the  College  on  the  side 
of  the  humanities  is  very  gratifying. 
The  graduate  of  a  college  should  be  more 
than  a  guide  or  an  instrument  of  work  in 
technical  lines  for  practical  ends.  He 
should  be  an  exponent  of  the  higher  life. 
It  is  the  life  of  thought  and  faith  and 
hope  and  love  that  makes  life  worth  liv- 
ing. Faithful  study  of  what  are  called 
the  humanities  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
best  educators,  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  one  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  fruition 
of  the  higher  life.  Moreover,  the  study 
of  language,  literature  and  of  the  things 
of  the  mind,  is  essential  to  the  highest 
success  in  the  domain  in  which  the  sci- 
entist and  the  engineer  must  achieve 
their  results  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  College  is  a  noble  institution  with 
fine  equipment,  excellent  corps  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  noble  buildings, 
healthful  and  beautiful  location.  Its 
President  is  one  of  the  best  known  col- 
lege men  in  the  country,  and  among  its 
graduates  are  many  of  the  strong  men  of 
Pennsylvania. 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


AT  UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 


IT  is  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  out  his 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Proposals  Relative  to 
the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," which  resulted  in  an  Academy 
founded  two  years  later.  This  embraced 
an  English,  a  mathematical  and  a  Latin 
school,  for  which  in  1753  a  charter  was 
granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn. 
There  had,  however,  been  still  an  earlier 
beginning  in  1740,  and  in  1755  the  acad- 
emy became  a  college.  It  has  grown 
steadily  until  today  it  stands  among  the 
foremost  Universities  of  the  world,  with 
its  many  departments,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  instructors,  and  nearly  three 
thousand  students  representing  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


The  department  of  Pedagogics  and  the 
special  training  of  teachers  for  their  work 
is  of  especial  interest  to  the  profession  in 
Pennsylvania.  No  degrees  are  offered, 
but  certificates  are  given  for  satisfactory 
work.  The  fees  are  adapted  to  the  in- 
come of  the  teacher.  Sixteen  courses  of 
study  are  provided,  embracing  the  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern,  philosophy, 
pedagogy,  psychology,  history,  political 
science,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences. 

Possibly  no  class  attracts  greater  num- 
bers than  the  one  in  pedagogy.  Pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  a 
born  teacher,  magnetic,  forceful,  spon- 
taneous, and  a  master  of  his  subject,  the 
interest  and  responsiveness  of  a  class  of 
fifty  or  more  testify  to  the  effective  work 
that  is  being  done. 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  the  theme  of  the 
lesson  was  "The  Importance  of  Word 
Enrichment  as  a  Child's  Equipment  for 
Life."  The  professor  first  announced 
the  home  work,  combining  with  text- 
book an  original  outline  from  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class.  Then  followed  a  sug- 
gestive unfolding  of  the  topic.  A  child's 
first  knowledge  of  words  is  narrow. 
Education  must  add  to  the  value  of 
words.  At  first  the  child  names  indi- 
vidual words;  then  groups  them;  then 
analyzes  them.  The  knowledge  of  a 
word  is  best  when  the  extent  is  greatest 
and  the  content  largest.  In  China 
twenty-five  thousand  symbols  are  used, 
and  a  child  requires  at  least  five  thousand 
in  its  vocabulary.  How  much  simpler 
the  English  mode  of  expression,  as  one 
word  stands  for  more  than  one  idea. 

A  word  is  enriched  when  we  find  out 
its  relations,  because  certain  properties 
are  revealed.  Some  properties  are  es- 
sential, others  are  accidental,  hence  the 
importance  of  teaching  children  what 
properties  are  necessary  to  give  a  word 
its  real  meaning.  This  was  illustrated 
by  a  chair,  the  class  being  questioned  as 
to  the  parts  or  qualities  which  constitute 
a  real  chair  and  are  necessary  to  our  con- 
ception of  it: 

In  taking  up  any  book  written  to  prove 
some  fact  or  conclusion,  the  reader  must 
be  sure  of  the  correctness  of  the  writer's 
terms,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole 
argument  rests  upon  the  premises.  In 
illustration  that  bit  of  apperceptive  liter- 
ature, "The  Pot  of  Green  Feathers," 
was  cited,  showing  that  the  child  using 
the  expression  had  failed  to  understand 
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the  real  meaning  of  the  word  feather  and 
used  it  loosely  for  the  word  fern. 

A  plea  was  made  for  exercises  with 
the  children  which  would  enable  them 
to  see  the  meaning  of  a  word,  its  con- 
tents, breadth,  and  relations.  This  was 
Pestalozzi's  method,  and,  as  he  ques- 
tioned his  class  about  some  simple  object, 
their  perceptions  were  quickened  and 
their  language  rendered  definite,  as  each 
child  added  to  the  list  of  adjectives  de- 
scribing the  object  before  the  class. 
Thus  the  children  were  becoming  skilled 
in  word  mastery  or  enrichment. 

There  is  also  enrichment  by  knowledge 
of  the  historical  or  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  is  aptly  shown  by  going 
back  to  the  early  history  of  curfew,  ker- 
chief y  daisy,  acorn,  blemish,  scandal.  How 
the  children  enjoy  hearing  of  old  Saxon, 
Latin  and  Greek  customs,  and  a  word  thus 
invested  with  historic  interest  may  never 
slip  from  the  mind.  The  child  discover- 
ing the  properties  of  a  word  announces 
them  and  thus  trains  the  judgment. 

At  this  point  in  the  lecture  Colonel 
Parker  entered.  He  came  as  a  listener, 
wishing  to  take  his  place  with  the  pupils, 
but  on  being  urged  by  the  Professor  and 
seconded  by  the  students — for  the  class  is 
a  community — the  visiting  educator,  in 
his  suggestive,  genial  way,  spoke  of  the 
change  in  methods  of  education;  that 
to-day  the  teacher  is  an  organizer  of  a 
community,  and  he  is  there  to  obtain  the 
right  public  opinion  in  the  school-room. 
The  desire  of  self-recognition  is  inherent. 
The  child  cannot  be  educated  at  home. 
He  may  be  stuffed  with  facts,  but  he 
learns  from  his  companions.  Children 
love  to  work  together — to  help  one  an- 
other. When  a  selfish  child,  accustomed 
to  control  others,  enters  the  school,  he  is 
invited  to  come  and  take  part.  If  he  re- 
fuses or  misbehaves,  he  is  simply  let 
alone,  ignored.  His  little  mind  reasons: 
"  I  don't  belong  here.  They  don't  care 
for  me.  Guess  I'll  join."  So  he  be- 
comes one  of  the  community,  and  enters 
into  the  happy  school  life.  The  doctrine 
is,  "  Everything  for  the  day."  Make  it 
full.  * '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof — also  the  good.  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread." 

It  was  a  privilege  for  students  and  vis- 
itors to  be  present  in  Class-room  205  from 
nine  to  ten  o'clock.  Other  stimulating 
mental  food  is  found  in  neighboring  class- 
rooms between  the  hours  of  nine  and  five 
on  Saturday.      Here  teachers  from  many 


directions  within  and  outside  the  city 
limits  are  being  trained  and  broadened  in 
their  chosen  calling,  who  in  turn  aid  in 
influencing  and  developing  thousands  of 
children  entrusted  to  their  care. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt.  Roth:  Two  educational 
meetings  were  held  this  month,  one  in 
Conewago  and  one  in  Germany  township. 
Both  meetings  were  well  attended.  October 
17th  the  pupils  of  Ash  Grove  school  in  Ger- 
many township,  led  by  their  teacher,  Mr. 
John  A.  Bish,  conducted  interesting  exer- 
cises in  connection  with  a  flag  raising.  The 
programme  consisted  of  singing,  recitations, 
addresses,  and  a  stereopticon  lecture  on 
"Our  Country,"  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Taylor,  of 
Littlestown.  The  house  was  crowded  by 
pupils  and  patrons. 

Allegheny  —  Supt.  Hamilton  :  The 
schools  opened  this  year  with  about  i,i<>o 
teachers.  Since  then  the  increased  enroll- 
ment has  necessitated  the  opening  of  several 
additional  schools.  In  our  visitations  thus 
far  we  find  the  following  townships  supplied 
with  excellent  school  libraries  according  to 
the  plan  suggested  by  us  at  our  annual 
directors*  meeting  two  years  ago:  Patton, 
Versailles,  Scott,  Ross,  Indiana  and  Hamp- 
ton. In  Portvue,  Robinson,  Leet,  Pine, 
Franklin,  Aleppo,  Shaler  and  Richland 
libraries  have  been  furnished  for  some  of  the 
schools  by  the  united  efforts  of  teachers, 
citizens,  pupils  and  directors.  Pine,  O'Hara, 
Versailles  borough  and  Lower  St.  Clair  have 
added  music  to  their  course  and  employed 
competent  supervisors  in  that  department. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe:  The  new 
Manorville  school  opened  October  16  with  a 
very  large  attendance.  The  building  is  a 
two-story  brick  with  four  rooms,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  county.  It  is  fitted  out  with 
the  latest  improved  furniture,  heated  by 
natural  gas,  and  is  in  every  way  a  very  neat, 
comfortable  and  attractive  school- house. 
Raybum  township  has  just  completed  three 
excellent  frame  school-houses  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,000  each.  Pine  township  has  also 
built  a  new  house. 

Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  During  the  month 
interesting  educational  meetings  were  held 
in  Pulaski  and  Hanover  townships.  The 
teachers  of  Hanover  have  arranged  to  hold 
six  meetings  during  the  winter.  An  addi- 
tional teacher  has  been  employed  in  each  of 
the  following  townships:  Big  Beaver,  Har- 
mony and  Rochester.  This  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  New 
Galilee,  Economy  and  Lacock  districts.  All 
the  schools  visited  thus  far  are  doing  well 
with  one  exception. 

Bedford— Supt.  Wright:  By  means,  in 
part,  of  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  the  superintendent 
seeks  to  encourage  the  organization  of  teach- 
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ers'  reading  circles  in  the  various  districts, 
the  purpose  being  to  obtain  better  stud}*  of 
the  professional  reading  course  which  was 
adopted  and  continued  in  force  by  our  recent 
annual  institutes.  In  the  districts  recently 
visited  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
teachers  are  beginning  the  work  promptly 
and  that  several  organizations  have  already 
been  effected.  The  two  new  houses  in  West 
Providence  and  one  in  Mann  are  now  com- 
pleted and  in  use.  The  architecture,  though 
simple,  is  vet  somewhat  of  an  improvement 
upon  that  in  vogue  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Are  we  not  ready,  however,  to  adopt 
more  modern  designs  for  one-room  rural 
school-houses  ?  At  the  least,  the  plan  might 
provide  for  such  simple  conveniences  as 
cloak-rooms,  and  a  porch  or  entrance  hall, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  finer  artistic  effects  to 
be  obtained  by  even  slight  departures  from 
the  customary  box-car  style  of  building. 
The  windows  and  the  door  usually  furnish 
the  only  facilities  for  ventilating  the  room. 
It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  consider  a 
more  modern  and  scientific  arrangement. 
The  difference  is  believed  to  be  not  so  much 
in  the  cost  as  in  the  design  of  the  building, 
while  the  gain  to  the  children  in  comfort, 
health  and  aesthetic  culture  will  well  repay 
the  time  and  efforts  of  those  having  these 
matters  in  charge. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  All  but  one  of  the 
511  teachers  attended  the  county  institute, 
and  that  one  was  sick.  Nearly  200  directors 
registered  on  Directors'  Day— the  best  show- 
ing ever  made  in  this  county.  The  self- 
reporting  system  again  gave  excellent  sat- 
isfaction. The  instructors  were  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  Margaret 
McCloskey,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Boyer.  The 
Round -Table  conferences  are  becoming  more 
interesting; 

Butter— Supt.  Painter:  October  4th  was 
a  red-letter  day  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo 
township.  A  re-union  of  all  the  teachers 
and  pupils  who  had  ever  been  connected 
with  the  "Krub"  school  of  that  township 
was  held  on  that  day,  and  over  350  people 
were  present.  A  beautiful  flag  was  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  a  former  pupil.  Each 
teacher  of  the  township  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  pupils  was  present.  I  have  made 
about  fifty  visits  thus  far,  and  although 
some  of  our  schools  are  not  what  we  think 
they  should  be,  yet  as  a  whole  I  think  they 
are  doing  good  work.  The  local  institutes 
have  begun  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
I  have  engaged  to  attend  one  on  each  Satur- 
day of  the  next  three  weeks. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Beisel:  Franklin  town- 
ship has  completed  a  two-room  school  build- 
ing, and  the  people  in  Phipher's  Corner  now 
have  the  advantages  of  a  graded  school.  We 
held  a  very  successful  local  institute  at  Mill- 
port, October  27th  and  28th.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  forty- five  teachers  in  the  district  at- 
tended. A  number  of  the  teachers  of  the 
4th  district  were  present,  making  a  total  of  ' 


fifty-seven  teachers  in  attendance.  Prof. 
Kemp  delivered  his  lecture  ''Liberty  or 
What?"  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. The  people  of  Millport  gave  the  in- 
stitute generous  support,  and  I  know  that 
much  good  was  done  for  the  community. 

Cijnton — Supt.  Snyder:  Two  very  inter- 
esting local  institutes  were  held  during  the 
month  at  Mill  Hall  and  Renovo.  Dr.  P.  K. 
Seachrist,  of  Lock  Haven  Normal,  and  Prof. 
Harry  Stouffer,  of  Emporium,  gave  us  ex- 
cellent instruction.  The  teachers  have  at- 
tended well  and  have  generally  participated 
in  the  exercises.  Some  of  our  districts  have 
compelled  all  pupils  to  be  vaccinated. 

Greene— Supt.  Martin :  Wind  Ridge  has 
just  completed  a  two-room  frame  building, 
finished  in  yellow  pine,  well  furnished,  with, 
slate  blackboards,  etc.   The  rooms  are  nicely 

?apered,  commodious,  and  well  ventilated, 
here  is  also  a  well -equipped  directors1 
room.  The  schools  visited  have  been  those 
taught  by  young  teachers,  and  extra  time 
was  spent  with  them  to  secure  better  classi- 
fication and  to  aid  the  teachers  to  come  into 
closer  touch  with  their  work. 

Indiana — Supt.  Stewart:  The  majority  of 
schools  visited  are  in  good  condition.  Dur- 
ing the  month  one  of  our  teachers  met  with 
a  violent  death,  having  been  accidentally 
shot  by  a  citizen  while  hunting.  Much 
sickness  in  the  county  has  reduced  the 
attendance  to  a  point  below  that  of  the  pre- 
vious month.  Blairsville  has  several  cases 
of  smallpox,  but  of  a  mild  character.  Local 
institutes  throughout  the  county  are  well 
attended  by  teachers,  directors  and  parents. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor :  Twenty- 
three  schools  visited  in  the  country  districts- 
show  a  poor  attendance,  owing  to  the  de- 
tention of  pupils  at  home  to  help  with  the 
farm -work.  Our  annual  institute  was  well 
attended;  only  three  teachers  were  absent,, 
two  of  these  on  account  of  sickness.  The 
third,  a  teacher  of  about  forty  years'  experi- 
ence and  holding  a  permanent  certificate, 
does  not  believe  in  county  institutes. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  The  Rapho 
teachers  held  the  first  meeting  for  the  or- 
ganization of  their  District  Institute  on 
October  7th.  The  opening  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  School  Board , 
Mr.  J.  S.  Eby.  An  excellent  programme 
was  prepared  for  the  meeting  on  the  28th  of 
the  month.  During  this  month  the  Leacock 
Board  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Amish 
because  they  refused  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  compulsory  school  law. 
It  was  only  when  the  Board  was  compelled1 
to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law  that  wiser  counsel  among 
these  otherwise ,  law-abiding  people  pre- 
vailed. This  same  township  furnished  its 
primary  school  at  Intercourse  with  single 
desks  and  a  Columbian  heating  and  venti- 
lating plant.  There  is  no  spirit  of  niggard- 
liness in  Salisbury.  Recently  the  Board  of 
that  district  bought  twenty  sets  of  wall 
maps  on  spring  rollers  in  oak  cases  for  its- 
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twenty  schools.  The  wooden  blocks  bought 
two  years  ago  were  traded  off  at  a  liberal 
figure,  and  the  Board  now  feels  that  it  made 
a  good  business  as  well  educational  deal  for 
the  district.  The  last  house  put  up  in  this 
township  is  a  substantial  stone  building,  all 
under  cellar,  and  stands  on  an  acre  of  ground 
enclosed  in  good  fencing  and  planted  with 
Mountain  Maple  and  South  Carolina  Poplar. 
The  Arbor  Day  spirit  was  given  fresh  im- 
pulse at  Rupp's  in  West  Earl  last  term,  when 
twelve  Mountain  Ash  trees  were  planted  in 
the  yard.  The  sanitary  side  of  the  water 
question  in  our  schools  was  given  emphasis 
in  East  Earl  when  the  township  supplied 
each  of  its  nineteen  schools  this  fall  with  a 
faucet  receptacle  for  drinking  water  instead 
of  the  ordinary  open  bucket.  Along  this 
line  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Conestoga 
township  supplied  each  of  its  ten  schools 
with  individual  drinking  cups. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Hopper:  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  held  in  the  Nesbitt  Theatre, 
Wilkesbarre,  and  was  the  most  largely 
attended  educational  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  a  very  valuable 
one.  The  instruction  along  professional 
lines  was  of  a  very  high  standard,  and  great 
good  was  accomplished. 

McKean — Supt.  Myers:  The  annual  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Port  Alleghany.  It  was 
a  success  in  every  respect.  The  instructors 
were  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Friedman,  Dr.  James  M. 
Milne  and  Prof.  S.  G.  Smith. 

Mercer— Supt.  Fruit:  I  have  issued  my 
first  educational  journal  to  the  directors,  a 
new  thing  in  this  county.  Our  school- 
houses,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  in  good 
shape.  About  one  in  twenty  have  no  dic- 
tionaries. The  directors  are  putting  in  slate 
blackboards  as  fast  as  they  can.  I  have 
been  talking  up  libraries  to  our  teachers. 
A  great  many  of  our  schools  have  fine 
libraries  started,  from  ten  to  seventy- five 
volumes  on  the  shelves.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  youne  teachers,  but  they  are  do- 
ing well.  Five  local  institutes  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  held,  and  quite  an 
interest  is  manifested. 

Monroe — Supt.  Walter:  The  schools 
throughout  the  county  are  all  in  good  run- 
ning order,  and,  from  the  careful  observa- 
tions made  in  my  visitations  thus  far,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  we  shall  have  a  suc- 
cessful school  year.  In  a  few  districts  I  find 
the  directors  have  cut  down  the  salaries  on 
account  of  the  seven-month  term. 

Northampton— Supt.  Bender:  We  held  a 
very  successful  county  institute  this  month. 
Out  of  425  teachers,  418  were  enrolled,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  415.  All  of  the 
instructors  were  well  receivea.  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  our  institute  has  given 
the  teachers  much  inspiration  for  the  doing 
of  better  work. 

Pike — Supt.  Sawyer:  The  county  institute 
was  held  in  Mil  ford.  The  instructors  were 
Prof.  W.  P.  Dick,  of  West  Chester,  Supt.  B. 
C.  Gregory,  of  Trenton,  N.  JM  and  Prof.  H. 


J.  Hockenberry,  of  Carbondale.  The  large 
court  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
all  who  sought  admittance  to  the  evening 
sessions.  To  make  these  sessions  more 
complete,  the  superintendent  was  assisted 
by  local  talent. 

Potter— Supt.  Kilbourn:  The  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  county  institutes 
we  have  ever  had  was  held  in  Coudersport. 
The  interest  manifested  by  the  public  was 
greater  than  usual,  the  court-house  being 
filled  at  every  afternoon  session.  The  high 
schools  of  Galeton  and  Austin  have  each 
undertaken  a  lecture  course,  the  proceeds  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  school  library  fund. 

Snyder— Supt.  Bowersox:  The  Middle- 
burg  schools  opened  October  18th  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Killian.  The 
course  was  sufficiently  revised  to  meet  the 
present  demands.  With  a  new  building, 
new  books,  and  in  two  schools  new  teachers, 
the  work  ought  to  progress  finely.  During 
the  month  we  were  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  of  the 
county,  Prof.  Daniel  S.  Boyer.  Throughout 
a  long  life  Prof.  Boyer  was  identified  with 
the  educational  interests  of  the  county  as 
book  and  furniture  agent,  teacher,  principal 
of  the  Freeburg  Academy,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  county.  In  many  of  the  local 
institutes  his  voice  was  often  heard  long 
after  his  official  connection  with  the  schools 
had  been  severed.  He  was  buried  at  Free- 
burg, where  for  fifty  years  he  had  lived  and 
labored. 

Somerset — Supt.  Pritts:  Our  schools  are 
doing  good  work.  The  attendance  is  good 
and  the  enrollment  in  many  districts  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  at  this  time. 
Local  institutes  have  already  been  organized 
in  a  number  of  districts.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  in  the  districts  visited  many  needed 
repairs  have  been  made  in  houses  and  furni- 
ture. Our  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and 
energetic,  and  the  indications  at  present  are 
that  we  will  have  a  successful  term  of  school. 

Tioga — Supt.  Longstreet :  Our  annual  in- 
stitute opened  with  an  enrollment  of  454 
teachers  on  the  first  day.  There  was  every 
evidence  of  a  good  and  profitable  meeting. 
A  more  extended  notice  will  be  given  in  my 
next  report. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton :  The  County 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Mifflinburg. 
Half  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  present 
and  participated  in  the  exercises.  Some  of 
the  topics  'discussed  were:  To  what  extent 
does  the  Study  of  Psychology  aid  the 
Teacher  in  the  Development  of  Child-Mind  ? 
School  Libraries;  The  Home  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  School;  and,  The  Needs  of  Our 
Schools.  The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and 
encouraging  to  all  present.  The  County 
Association  is  a  force  in  Union  county. 

Washington — Supt.  Hall:  During  Sep- 
tember and  October  I  visited  132  schools  in 
the  rural  districts.  Many  of  them  are  doing 
good  work.  A  few  need  more  energy  before 
they  count  for  much.    We  are  pleased  with 
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much  we  see,  yet  not  satisfied.  Greater 
things  can  be  accomplished.  November  20th 
was  observed  as  Children's  Arbor  Day. 
This  is  the  second  attempt  we  have  made  to 
interest  the  teachers  in  fixing  up  the  grounds 
and  planting  trees  and  plants  about  the 
school  buildings.  This  year  far  excelled 
two  years  ago.  Fifty  or  more  teachers  re- 
ported part  of  the  day  spent  in  appropriate 
exercises  and  planting  trees.  Many  have 
not  yet  reported.  One  of  the  encouraging 
features  was  the  part  directors  and  patrons 
took  in  the  work.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
schools  of  the  county.  Charleroi,  in  addi- 
tion to  trees,  planted  over  $25  worth  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  bulbs.  Most  of  this  money  was 
furnished  by  the  children.  North  Wash- 
ington observed  the  day  by  class-room  ex- 
ercises. In  every  department,  in  all  the 
recitations,  English,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  the  work  partook  of  Arbor 
Day.  November  28  was  observed  through- 
out the  county  as  Directors'  Faculty  Day. 
At  these  meetings  only  directors  and  teach- 
ers convene.  The  object  is  to  review  the 
work,  talk  of  needs,  and  plan  for  the  future. 
In  many .  places  these  meetings  are  held 
monthly.  There  is  no  occasion  so  profitable 
as  these  Faculty  meetings  to  directors, 
teachers,  schools.  The  first  of  the  educa- 
tional rallies  was  held  at  Scenery  Hall, 
November  21.  Great  interest  was  taken  in 
all  the  sessions.  More  than  fifty  teachers 
were  present,  many  taking  an  active  part. 
The  round-table  meeting  of  the  teachers  on 
Saturday  morning  was  one  of  the  profitable 
features  of  the  rally.  On  the  evening  of 
November  23d  a  large  body  of  people  met  to 
dedicate  Canton  township's  high  school 
building.  It  is  built  of  buff  brick,  trimmed 
with  gray  stone,  and  finished  in  hard  wood. 
It  contains  a  large  hall,  eight  rooms,  with 
other  apartments,  and  is  furnished  and 
heated  in  the  best  manner. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  White  Mills  Inde- 
pendent district  has  built  a  very  commodi- 
ous brick  school -house,  two  stories  high, 
furnished  with  modern  appliances.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  town  and  speaks  well  for  this 
progressive  school  board.  Nearly  all  the 
schools  visited  thus  far  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Many  teachers  are  doing  effective 
work. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Book:  The  follow- 
ing new  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  se- 
cured during  the  month  for  the  high  school: 
an  air  pump,  glass  lifting  pump,  glass  force 
pump,  spherical  convex  glass  mirror,  con- 
cave mirror,  barometer,  microscope,  and  a 
number  of  less  expensive  pieces.  Two  new 
Webster's  International  Dictionaries  have 
also  been  ordered.  There  has  been  very  little 
sickness  during  the  term  so  far,  and  work 
has  moved  along  successfully. 

BETHLEHEM-^Supt.  Twitmyer :  The  edu- 
cational event  of  the  month  was  our  second 
annual  institute.  This  institute  was  held 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  our  teachers  at  the  close  of  last 


year's  session.  The  instruction  was  given 
on  lines  bearing  upon  the  deeper  phases  of 
the  teacher's  work.  It  was  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  reflected  the  best  educational 
thought  and  practice  of  the  day.  Our  last 
year's  session  resulted  in  a  great  educational 
awakening  in  our  community.  The  teach- 
ers were  strengthened  along  various  profes- . 
sional  lines ;  their  horizon  was  enlarged ; 
they  were  inspired  for  higher  scholarship 
and  for  greater  excellence  in  pedagogical 
work,  and  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  significance  of  childhood.  The 
parents  have  a  better  conception  of  the 
teachers'  work  and  of  the  problem  involved 
in  public  education.  These  combined  gains 
have  operated  constructively  in  forming  a 
stronger  educational  sentiment,  and  in  se- 
curing a  better  co-operation  of  the  home  and 
the  school.  Our  institute  was  so  planned 
that  it  should  broadly  touch  every  home, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  indifference, 
or  apathy,  or  neutrality  concerning  the 
schools,  and  that  our  people  may  be  thor- 
oughly committed  to  a  broad  educational 
poficy  and  be  active  in  sustaining  every 
movement  having  in  it  the  spirit  of  modern 
education,  to  the  end  that  the  children  may 
have  the  best  education  that  can  be  furnished 
by  an  intelligent  public,  and  that  the  com- 
munity life  may  be  richer  and  better  and 
happier.  The  evening  lectures  were  all  free, 
and  were  well  attended  and  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  patrons  and  citizens.  On  Mon- 
day evening  Hon.  Henry  Houck  gave  "  Old 
Landmarks;"  on  Tuesday  Dr.  W.  H.  Burn- 
haur,  of  Clark  University,  gave  "  The  Teach- 
ing Profession ;"  on  Wednesday  Dr.  E.  H. 
Griggs,  of  Iceland  Stanford  "University, 
14 Literature  and  Liberal  Culture;"  on 
Thursday  Miss  A.  Von  Stone  Harris,  "The 
Relation  of  the  Home  to  the  School." 

Carbondai^e — Supt.  Garr:  The  opening 
of  our  high  school  was  delayed  about  a 
month  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
building. 

Coal  Twp.  (Northumberland  Co.) — Supt. 
Lloyd :  Arbor  Day  was  appropriately  cele- 
brated throughout  the  district.  Elaborate 
exercises  were  held  ;  trees  were  planted  and 
named  ;  and  school  grounds  cared  for.  It  is 
gratifying  to  say  that  the  "Lincoln  Art 
Series"  has  supplied  a  long* felt  want,  ap- 
propriate school  decorations.  Our  schools 
all  have  these  pictures  and  are  infinitely  the 
better  for  having  them.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  appreciable  rise  in  the  items,  "  neatness 
of  room,"  and  "order  of  school,"  in  my  note- 
book, that  something  is  silently  influencing 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  If  directors  could 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  result,  to  the  child, 
of  a  dollar  spent  in  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
the  school-room  is  proportionately  greater 
than  the  utility,  to  the  school-room,  of  a 
technical  forty-dollar,  wrapped  up,  histori- 
cal map,  our  schools  would  veritably  become 
the  pride  of  every  American  boy  and  girl. 
A  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Julia  O'Keefe,  who  taught  ten  consecu- 
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tive  years  in  this  district,  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Keturah  Jones,  who 
has,  at  different  times,  already  taught  eleven 
years  in  the  district. 

Dunmore — Snpt.  Bovard:  We  have  added 
a  business  department  to  our  high  school. 
Forty  pupils  are  enrolled.  Miss  Daisy  Mac- 
Crory,  a  graduate  of  Wilkesbarre  Commer- 
cial School,  is  teacher  of  this  department. 
Fifty  of  our  teachers  attended  the  county 
institute  at  Scran  ton. 

Easton— Supt.  Cottingham:  Autumn  Ar- 
bor Day  was  enthusiastically  and  fittingly 
observed  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  The 
exercises  of  the  occasion  were  conducted 
within  the  several  school  buildings,  and 
were  of  such  character  as  to  conduce  not 
only  to  instruction,  but  to  stimulating  a 
wholesome  sentiment  with  reference  to  the 
intent  and  scope  of  the  day. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  The  work 
of  the  year  is  well  under  way.  We  have  an 
excellent  corps  of  teachers.  The  directors 
are  interested:  in  the  schools  to  the  extent  of 
visiting  each  month  by  committees.  The 
work  of  the  supply  teachers  is  creditable, 
owing  to  systematic  drilling  by  the  superin- 
tendent, to  study,  and  to  school  visitation. 

Johnstown— Supt.  Berkey:  The  city  in- 
stitute was  held  during  the  week  of  October 
23-27,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  annual  institute  yet  held  in  the 
city.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds, 
Snpt.  Jas.  M.  Coughlin,  Miss  Gertrude  Ed- 
mund, Miss  Anna  Bucher,  and  Dr.  Homer 
B.  Spragne.  All  of  these  instructors  were 
present  the  full  time  and  gave  our  teachers 
the  most  practical  and  valuable  instruction 
throughout  that  it  has  yet  been  our  privi- 
lege to  hear  at  any  one  institute.  The 
schools  are  progressing  very  successfully. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Adams:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Appropriate  exercises  were  given.  Tne 
Board  of  Control  purchased  twenty- four  fine 
Norway  maples,  which  were  planted  in  the 
various  school-grounds  by  the  pupils.  The 
following  programme  was  observed:  Schools 
assemble  in  the  yard  at  4  p.  m.  Song  of  the 
Guardians.  Planting  the  Trees.  Song — The 
School  Tree.  The  Guardians  of  the  Forest, 
by  eight  primary  pupils — Carl  Schmidt, 
Irene  Gates,  Helen  Boyd,  Carper  Bach  man, 
Ralph  Runkel,  Miriam  Reinoehl,  Pauline 
Reed,  Cooper  Boyd.  Recitation — God  Made 
Them  All,  by  Violet  Bomberger.  October's 
Bright  Blue  Weather,  by  Olive  Siegrist. 
What  do  we  Plant  when  we  Plant  a  Tree  ? 
by  Emma  Phillips.  Selection— Arbor  Day ; 
Pennsylvania  the  Banner  State,  by  Hazel 
Hallman.  Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree,  by 
Edna  Dimmerling.  Arbor  Day  Song.  Ad- 
dress, by  Rev.  John  Mitchell  Page.  Sing- 
ing— Star  Spangled  Banner.  Parents  and 
friends  of  the  school  were  cordially  invited. 

Middletown— Supt.  Wickey :  At  our  last 
teachers*  meeting  Mac  Vicar's  ,4  Principles 
of  Education  "  was  selected  for  study  by  all 
the  teachers.    The  work  will  be  taken  up  at 


each  of  our  regular  meetings.  The  exami- 
nation in  Theory  of  Teaching  will  be  based 
mainly  upon  "Principles  of  Education" 
and  Pennsylvania  School  Law.  Our  teach- 
ers enjoyed  the  county  institute  very  much 
and  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  they  have 
ever  attended.  Our  Board  appropriated  $50 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  use  in  the 
teaching  of  physics  and  physical  geography. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  Several  sig- 
nificant events  occurred  in  our  borough 
since  my  last  report.  Owing  to  the  duties 
devolving  upon  Mr.  E.  C.  Felton  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  remove  to  Phil- 
adelphia. This  caused  him  to  resign  from 
the  School  Board.  His  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted with  the  greatest  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  Board,  as  his 
great  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion, coupled  with  his  intelligent  insight 
into  the  needs  of  the  schools,  made  his  ser- 
vices invaluable.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  fifteen  years,  nine  of  which  he 
honored  the  position  of  president.  Mr. 
Frank  Tenney  was  elected  to  succeed  him 
in  this  office.  At  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Board  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company 
deeded  to  the  school  authorities  the  entire 
block  on  which  is  situated  the  present  high 
school  building.  The  value  of  this  generous 
gift  is  about  $120,000,  and  it  did  not  cost  the 
borough  so  much  as  the  revenue  stamp  and 
the  fee  for  recording  the  deed.  On  the  after- 
noon of  November  10th,  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  high  school  building  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  Citizens*  Band 
furnished  the  music  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Rother- 
mel,  acting  principal  of  the  Kutztown  Nor- 
mal School,  delivered  the  address. 

Sunbury— Supt.  Shipman:  Eight  grade 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month  be- 
sides the  regular  monthly  meeting.  We 
have  four  legularly  elected  supply  teachers, 
each  of  whom  receives  $5  a  month  and  in 
addition  the  pay  of  the  teacher  in  whose 
stead  they  may  be  called  upon  to  serve. 
They  are  required  to  spend  nve  days  each 
month  visiting  other  schools  and  relieving 
regular  teachers  for  short  periods  to  visit 
other  schools  of  their  grade. 

Uniontown— Supt.  Smith:  Owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  schools  at  the  close 
of  the  first  month,  the  directors  opened  an 
additional  school  in  the  White  building. 
Miss  May  Darby,  a  teacher  of  several  years1 
successful  experience,  has  been  employed 
to  take  charge  of  it. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones:  During  the 
celebration  of  the  Borough  Centennial  there 
was  an  exhibition  in  the  court  house— school 
work,  including  drawing,  painting,  sewing, 
joinery,  wood  carving,  patterns  in  wood, 
nature  studv,  the  sciences,  and  written  mat- 
ter from  all  grades.  The  exhibition  rooms 
were  crowded  from  morning  until  late  at 
night  during  the  three  days.  Our  teachers 
attended  the  countv  institute.  The  day  ses- 
sions were  unusually  profitable. 
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HOLY  NIGHT. 


lent  night! 
lent  night  I 
lent  night! 

J1     I 


Ho 
Ho 


Michael  Haydn. 
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ly    night!         All  is        calm, 

ly    night!         Shep  -   herds  quake 
ly    night!         Son        of        God, 
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all 

at 
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is  bright 
the  sight ! 
pure    light, 
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Round    yon    vir   -   gin     moth  -  er  and  Child !      Ho   -   ly  In-  fant,   so    teu      tier  and.  mild, 
Glo     -    ries    stream  from  Heav  -  en    a  -    far,     Heav'n-ly      hosts        sing  Al   -   le  -  lu    -    ia, 

Ra  -  diant  beams  from  Thy     ho    -     ly     face,     With   the  dawn  of     re  -  deem   -    inj;  grace, 

;   i         r    r       r  •    wrs-  - — --a—  r      r  r      S    r  -w-=s-«-- — « 
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Sleep      in    heav  -  en  -  ly        peace, 
Christ,   the    Sav  -  iour, is         born! 
Je     -     sus,  Lord,    at  Thy        birth, 
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Sleep  in  heav  -  en  -  ly 
Christ,  the  Sav  -  iour,  is 
Je    -   sus,  Lord,    at  Thy 
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born! 
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WAKING  OR  SLEEPING. 

Solo. 


J.  V.  Blakk. 


1.  Wake,  hap  -  py  children,    On  the  Christmas  morn,    Wake  when  the  bells  ring  For  the  bless  -  ed 

2.  Play,    hap -py  children,    In    the  gold -en  noon,    Soon    day    is   end-  ed  And  the  night  comes 

3.  Sleep,  hap- py  children,    In    the  ho  -  ly  night,    Gone     is   the  day-beam,  Hut    the  stars  are 

4.  Mom,  noon  and  night-time,  God  your  soul  shall  keep,  Wak  -  ing  or  play-ing,  Or      in  qui  -  et 


S$u.   wake        wake 


Chorus. 


crts. 


ir 


Chorus. 


dawn.  Wake  at  dawn,  wake  at  dawn.  Oh, wake  in  the  blessed  dawn,  Starry  night  is     gone. 

soon.    Play  at  noon,  play  at  noon.  Oh, play  in  the  golden  noon,  It  will  pass  too     too*. 

bright.  Sleep  at  night,  sleep  at  night.  Oh, sleep  in  the  holy  night,When  the  stars  are  bright. 

sleep,  Safe  shall  keep,  safe  shall  keep.  Oh, waking  or  sleeping,  He  our  souls  shall   keep. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Pennsylvania  : 
Gentlemen:  The  most  important 
school  legislation  enacted  during  the  last 
decade  was  the  Act  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  lengthening  the  minimum 
school  term  to  seven  months.  This 
legislation  affects  752  districts  which 
heretofore  had  a  term  of  six  months.  It 
brings  an  additional  month  of  schooling 
within  reach  of  over  two  hundred  thous- 
and children.  In  the  average  length  of 
the  school  year  Pennsylvania  will  hence- 
forth rank  eighth  if  not  seventh  among 
the  states  of  this  Union,  but  will  not  out- 
rank Maryland,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  among  our  adjacent  states.  In 
Maryland  the  minimum  term  is  seven 
and  a  half  months ;  in  New  York  it  is 
eight  months;  and  in  New  Jersey  nine 
months.  In  addition  to  these  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
perhaps  California  will  still  be  ahead  of 
the  Keystone  State,  although  inferior  in 
actual  wealth  and  in  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources. 

In  Pennsylvnnia,  as  elsewhere,  the 
demand  for  good  schools  and  a  long 
school  term  is  strongest  where  the  hopes 
of  youth  are  centered  not  in  the  soil  but  in 
the  industries  demanding  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence.  Some  of  the  richest 
farming  districts  have  been  the  slowest 


I  to  improve  their  school  facilities  either 
by  lengthening  the  term  or  by  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  never  imitated  the  example  of 
states  which  fix  by  law  a  minimum 
salary  for  teachers.  The  fixing  of 
salaries  is  delegated  to  the  directors  who 
levy  the  taxes;  but  a  minimum  school 
term  was  long  ago  specified  as  a  condi- 
tion for  sharing  in  the  State  appropri- 
ation to  schools.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  the  law  has  been  a 
"  schoolmaster  "  to  many  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  last  district  in  the  entire 
Comtponwealth  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  common  school  system  did  so  in 
1898,  and  thereby  put  itself  in  harmony 
with  the  statute  fixing  a  minimum  term 
and  requiring  teachers  to  hold  a  legal 
certificate. 

The  movement  to  make  illiteracy  and 
ignorance  impossible  in  Pennsylvania 
has  not  met  with  entire  success;  yet  the 
results  are  encouraging.  It  has  led  to 
successive  enactments  for  lengthening 
the  school  term,  to  laws  making  attend- 
ance at  school  compulsory,  and  to  legis- 
lation regulating  the  employment  of 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

At  first  the  minimum  school  term  was 
fixed  at  three  months.  A  provision  in 
the  Act  of  1849  required  a  four  months' 
term;  in  185 1  this  provision  was  repealed; 
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in  1854  it  was  restored.  In  1872  the 
minimum  term  was  lengthened  to  five 
months;  in  1887  to  six  months;  in  1899 
to  seven  months.  The  average  for  the 
entire  state  has  always  been  above  the 
minimum  fixed  by  law.  In  the  last 
nine  years  the  average  has  been  from  one 
and  three-quarters  to  two  months  above 
the  minimum.  This  is  mostly  due  to 
the  longer  school  terms  of  the  cities, 
boroughs  and  suburban  districts.  Parents 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  districts  often  pay 
tuition  in  order  to  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren the  superior  advantages  of  a  longer 
term  in  graded  schools,  thus  actually 
paying  a  double  tax  in  support  of  the 
public  schools. 

In  many  districts  the  Directors  hailed 
with  delight  this  change  in  the  law  fixing 
the  minimum  term  at  seven  months,  be- 
cause it  relieves  them  from  criticism  for 
taking  a  step  which  they  felt  ought  to 
be  taken  and  which  they  hesitated  to 
take  through  fear  of  incurring  the  ire  of 
tax-payers.  With  every  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  minimum  term  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  the  Directors 
would  lower  the  wages  of  the  teachers 
and  thus  make  up  for  the  expense  of  the 
added  month.  An  examination  of  the 
general  averages  reported  for  1873  and 
1888  shows  nothing  of  the  kind,  although 
in  some  districts  there  was  the  usual 
fluctuation  of  salaries.  The  reports  for 
1900  will  show  whether  the  appreciation 
of  the  teacher  has  diminished  in  the  dis- 
tricts actually  affected  by  the  statute 
lengthening  the  minimum  term  to  seven 
months. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  attendance  at 
school.  The  arguments  used  to  justify 
farmers  for  not  complying  with  this  law 
will  sound  strange  in  th$  next  century. 
"  A  man  having  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres/'  writes  the  secretary  of  a  school 
board,  "  has  a  son  ten  years  of  age  and 
keeps  him  out  of  school  to  help  to  plow, 
to  put  out  the  wheat  and  to  do  the  fall 
work.  The  father  has  no  man  to  help 
him,  and  cannot  get  any  help  at  wages 
which  he  can  afford  to  pay;  is  he  liable 
to  the  fine  for  not  sending  his  son  to 
school?"  Another  affirms  that  the  par- 
ents are  deprived  of  their  personal  rights 
and  constitutional  liberties  if  the  State 
steps  in  and  says  to  the  farmer  that  he 
must  send  his  eleven-year-old  son  to 
school  while  there  is  work  for  him  at 
home.    A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  simi- 


lar sentiments  were  heard  from  the  lips 
of  prominent  school  officials  and  were 
applauded  at  educational  meetings.  To- 
day very  different  views  prevail.  The 
value  of  a  child's  time  at  school  is  now 
estimated  by  the  difference  between  the 
earnings  of  educated  and  uneducated 
labor.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  by  Supt. 
Cole,  of  Huntingdon,  W.  Va.,  should  be 
discussed  in  every  school  and  every 
home.  Assuming  that  an  ignorant  man 
has  work  three  hundred  days  in  a  year 
and  earns  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  (cer- 
tainly a  liberal  estimate)  he  can  in  forty 
years  earn  $18,000.  The  work  of  an 
educated  man  is  paid  by  the  month  or 
year,  seldom  by  the  day.  Assuming  that 
an  educated  man  earns  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year  (a  low  average  estimate)  we  see 
that  in  forty  years  his  earnings  will 
amount  to  $40,000.  The  difference  of 
$22,000  should  be  credited  to  the  years 
spent  in  getting  an  education.  Dividing 
this  amount  by  the  days  necessary  to  get 
a  good  education  (say  twelve  years  of 
nine  months  each,  or  eleven  years  of  200 
days  each),  we  get  as  the  value  of  a  day 
properly  improved  at  school,  a  sum  equal 
to  ten  dollars. 

According  to  this  result,  the  addition 
of  twenty  days  to  the  school  life  of  two 
hundred  thousand  children  would  mean 
the  addition  of  forty  million  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  future  productive  capacity 
of  the  Commonwealth .  The  figures  do  not 
appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  well-known  calculation  of 
United  States  Commissioner  Harris,  who 
compares  the  average  earnings  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  (average  school  life  equal  to  four 
years  of  two  hundred  days  each)  with  the 
average  earnings  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts (where  the  average  school  life  is 
seven  years  of  two  hundred  days  each), 
and  finds  an  excess  of  earnings  which 
amounts  for  the  entire  population  of  that 
Commonwealth  to  the  magnificent  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
annually. 

It  has  been  objected  that  in  some  places 
uneducated  janitors  receive  more  pay 
than  the  teachers,  and  that  the  teachers' 
wages  prove  the  above  calculation  to  be 
false.  Perhaps  the  figures  need  modifi- 
cation; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  schools  are  largely  taught  by  women, 
and  that  unfortunately  they  are  not  as 
well  paid  for  their  work  as  men.  From 
the  days  in  which  a  band  of  pious  women 
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lingered  last  around  the  Cross  and  came 
first  to  the  open  sepulchre  on  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection,  woman  has  been  do- 
ing missionary  work,  seldom  getting 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  alongside  of  her 
stronger  brother.  Although  she  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  intruder  in  public 
places,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
provincial  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
where  a  respectable  matron  could  not 
show  herself  upon  the  streets  unless 
borne  by  the  stout  arms  of  German  and 
Gallic  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
fend her  from  insult  and  danger,  yet  even 
in  America,  which,  in  comparison  with 
European  countries  has  been  called  the 
paradise  of  women,  she  does  not  receive 
full  justice  for  her  work  (may  the  present 
agitation  in  her  favor  produce  abundant 
results  in  better  pay);  and  a  calculation 
based  upon  the  future  earnings  of  boys 
receiving  a  thorough  education  cannot  be 
upset  by  quoting  the  unjust  salaries  now 
paid  to  women  teachers. 

Moreover,  nearly  eleven  thousand 
teachers  hold  provisional  certificates,  and 
this  on  its  face  shows  they  have  not  re- 
ceived and  cannot  give  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion demanded  by  the  above  calculation 
of  the  value  of  a  boy's  time.  In  no  rural 
district,  with  a  six  or  seven  months1  term 
of  school,  can  such  an  education  be 
secured,  even  supposing  that  no  time  is 
wasted  in  idleness,  or  absence  from  school, 
or  through  inefficient  teaching.  If  a  boy 
has  not  made  a  mistake  in  selecting  his 
parents,  that  is,  if  he  has  been  born  wfth 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  if  he 
grows  up  in  a  good  home  and  enjoys  the 
tuition  of  good  teachers  for  the  time  above 
specified,  which,  of  course,  includes  a 
good  high  school  course,  the  calculation 
that  a  boy's  time  at  school  is  worth  ten 
dollars  a  day  will  not  be  found  far  wrong. 
If  to  the  high  school  course  he  adds  col- 
lege and  professional  courses,  a  simple 
calculation  will  show  that  the  time  prop- 
erly improved  in  study  is  worth  double 
if  not  many  times  this  amount.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  abridges  his  school 
days  by  irregular  attendance,  or  by  ab- 
sence either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  he  inevitably  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  days  on  which  he  attends 
school.  In  other  words,  the  value  of 
school  days  is  enhanced  by  regular  at- 
tendance, by  the  length  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  course  of  study  pursued, 
whilst  their  value  in  future  earning  power 
is  diminished  by  breaks  in  the  attend- 


ance, by  short  annual  terms  of  school,  by 
poor  teaching,  and  by  failure  to  improve 
the  time  spent  at  school. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  if  a  farmer 
keeps  his  ten-year-old  son  at  home  to  do 
work  which  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  while  every  day 
of  the  boy's  time  properly  spent  at  school 
yields  ten  dollars  in  future  earning  ca- 
pacity, he  is  really  robbing  eight  and  a 
half  dollars  from  the  family  estate.  Even 
if  the  result  is  two  or  three,  or  even  four 
times  as  high  as  it  should  be,  the  forego- 
ing still  remains  a  case  of  robbing  the 
boy  of  future  earning  capacity. 

The  argument  that  parents  have  a 
right  to  the  labor  of  their  children  on  the 
farm  when  the  law  says  these  children 
shall  be  at  school,  reminds  one  of  the 
earlier  half  of  this  century,  when  in 
England  and  elsewhere  little  boys  and 
girls  were  obliged  to  rise  at  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  order  to  work  in  the 
mine  and  factory.  Being  small  and 
handy,  they  could  get  along  where  horses 
and  mules  could  not,  and  the  mill 
owners,  land  owners  and  stock  jobbers, 
who  collected  millions  from  their  unre- 
quited toil,  found  what  were  to  them  and 
to  the  parents  convincing  arguments  in 
favor  of  employing  children  who  had  not 
yet  reached  their  teens.  That  the  growth 
of  these  children  was.  stunted  by  the 
work  imposed  made  no  difference;  because 
laws  against  such  abuse  of  child  labor 
were  robbing  parents  and  employers  of 
their  personal  liberty  and  constitutional 
rights.  Any  person  familiar  with  farm 
work  knows  that  a  boy  at  ten  or  eleven 
is  too  weak  to  handle  a  plow,  and  that  he 
may  suffer  life-long  injury  from  the 
efforts  of  such  over-work.  Let  the  harm 
done  to  the  future  health  and  earning 
capacity  of  boys  who  must  do  work 
beyond  their  years,  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  every  community,  and  soon 
there  will  grow  up  everywhere  an  irre- 
sistible public  sentiment  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education.  Let  the  value  of 
child  time  and  of  education  upon  future 
earning  power  be  •  discussed  in  every 
school  and  every  home,  and  both  parents 
and  children  will  see  the  significance  of 
time  properly  spent  at  school.  Directors 
will  no  longer  resign  rather  than  enforce 
the  compulsory  law  ;  and  they  will  secure 
teachers  against  whom  the  charge  cannot 
be  made  that  they  are  wasting  the  time  and 
effort  of  the  children  at  school  through  bad 
management  and  unskillful  instruction. 
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VACCINATION  AND  COMPULSORY  ATTEND- 
ANCE AT  SCHOOL. 

There  is  also  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
compulsory  law  where  parents  refuse  to 
have  their  children  vaccinated.  Although 
in  view  of  the  triumphant  experiments 
of  Pasteur  and  other  scientists,  the  prin- 
ciple of  vaccination  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  indisputable,  yet  there  will 
always  be  children  who  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated,  as  well  as  children 
whom  on  account  of  their  general  health 
a  physician  hesitates  to  vaccinate.  More- 
over, some  parents  hesitate  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated,  on  account  of  views 
which  they  honestly  entertain  against 
vaccination.  Shall  such  children  be 
doomed  to  grow  up  without  schooling  ? 
An  affirmative  answer  would  recall  the 
legislation  of  bygone  ages.  In  ancient 
times  the  Mitylenians,when  masters  of  the 
sea,  punished  the  allies  who  had  revolted 
by  not  allowing  the  children  to  be  taught, 
deeming  this  the  severest  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted.  A  Roman  Em- 
peror, who  sought  to  crush  Christianity, 
forbade  the  Christians  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  or  to  have  them  educated. 
And  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th 
century  a  State  law  excludes  from  the 
Sunday-school  and  from  the  week-day 
school  all  children  who  can  not  present 
certificates  of  successful  vaccination. 
During  a  small-pox  epidemic  the  public 
health  demands  the  removal  of  every  pos- 
sible source  of  infection,  and  without 
doubt  justifies  the  exclusion  from  school 
of  those  who  fail  to  adopt  the  usual  means 
of  prevention;  but  when  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  infection,  directors  naturally  hesi- 
tate to  exclude  children  who  cannot  be 
safely  or  successfully  vaccinated,  as  well 
as  children  whose  parents  refuse  to  have 
them  vaccinated.  And  when  parents  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  law  against  the  ad- 
mission of  unvaccinated  children  in  order 
to  escape  the  penalty  for  not  sending 
them  to  school,  directors  find  that  they 
have  to  deal  with  laws  which  are  mutually 
contradictory.  At  this  point  supple- 
mentary legislation  is  needed,  and  it  will 
require  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
the  expert  to  avoid  undoing  the  good 
accomplished  by  two  laws  which  are  in 
themselves  salutary  enactments,  and 
which  need  modification  only  in  excep- 
tional instances.  For  the  present,  the 
directors  are  advised  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  best  interests  of 


the  children  whenever  a  conflict  arises  in 
the  enforcement  of  these  statutes. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Since  January  1,  1898,  it  has  been 
"  unlawful  for  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, mercantile  industry,  laundry, 
renovating  works,  printing  office,  me- 
chanical or  other  industrial  establish- 
ment to  employ  any  minor  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  who  can  not  read  and 
write  in  the  English  language,  unless  he 
presents  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
during  the  preceding  year  an  evening  or 
day  school  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks. " 

The  italics  are  not  in  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly. They  should  be  in  every  teacher's 
mind.  For  English  is  destined  to  be  the 
language  of  this  country.  It  is  now  the 
language  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  of 
our  courts  of  justice,  of  our  common 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. There  was  a  time  in  the  last  cen- 
tury when  the  large  influx  of  emigrants 
from  Germany  made  the  English-speak- 
ing people  of  Pennsylvania  fear  that 
their  language  might  be  crowded  out  by 
a  dialect  of  the  German.  To  day  it  must 
be  apparent  to  every  observer  that  Eng- 
lish is  destined  in  no  long  time  to  replace 
in  the  home,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  daily 
intercourse  all  the  other  languages  and 
dialects  of  bur  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion. Our  ideas  of  the  home,  of  the 
school,  of  social  life,  of  business,  of  gov- 
ernment, of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
are  essentially  Anglo-Saxon;  and  the 
sooner  all  our  people  acquire  and  use  the 
English  language,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  our  children  and  our  country.  Ac- 
cording to  a  French  philosopher  the  lan- 
guage is  the  people  (La  langue,  c'est  la 
nation).  The  English  tongue  is  chacter- 
ized  by  directness,  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, and  a  vocabulary  which  enabled 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  to  express  their 
grandest  thoughts  and  sublimest  concep- 
tions. No  one  disputes  the  value  of  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  and  Spanish  for 
travel  and  trade,  for  literary  and  scientific 
purposes;  but  the  commercial  and  culture 
value  of  these  languages  should  not 
blind  any  teacher  to  the  growing  import- 
ance of  English  in  the  world's  life. 
According  to  Levin  Carnac,  an  Italian,  a 
Spaniard,  or  a  Frenchman  can  tell  you 
the  same  thing  with  a  dozen  varying 
shades  of  meaning  where  a  German 
would  perhaps  find  five,  and  an  Ameri- 
can, with  difficulty,  three,  whilst,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  English-speaking  person 
can  convey  his  meaning  in  far  fewer 
words  than  the  others  can.  (Pearson's 
Magazine,  page  380,  for  the  current 
year.)  The  statistics  collected  by  this 
writer  are  full  of  prophetic  meaning. 
At  the  threshold  of  this  century  twenty- 
one  million  human  beings  spoke  English, 
twenty-six  millions  Spanish,  fifteen  mil- 
lions Italian,  thirty  millions  German, 
thirty-one  millions  French  and  an  equal 
number  Russian.  To-day  English  leads 
the  van  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
millions,  whilst  Russian  is  spoken  by 
eighty-five  millions,  German  by  eighty 
millions,  French  by  fifty-two  millions, 
and  Spanish  and  Italian  by  forty- four 
and  thirty-four  millions  respectively. 
One  hundred  years  ago  French  was  "  the 
speech  of  Society,  of  Diplomacy,  of 
Courts,  of  Commerce,  and  with  this  one 
language  in  your  mouth  you  could  have 
traveled  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to 
those  of  the  Thames,  and  from  Stock- 
holm to  Naples;  while,  if  you  could  have 
spoken  only  English,  you  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  an  unintelligible 
barbarian.'1  To-day  English  has  become 
the  dominant  tongue  of  a  far  larger  area, 
and  he  who  would  play  his  part  in  the 
development  of  our  nation  and  our  com- 
merce all  over  the  globe,  should  master 
the  language  which  has  grown  richer, 
simpler,  stronger  and  more  direct  than 
any  of  the  languages  which  it  has  out- 
stripped in  the  race  for  supremacy. 
"All  through  the  centuries,"  says  the 
writer  above-named,  "we  have  lopped 
off  our  linguistic  excrescences  and  ordered 
our  genders  according  to  the  law  of 
Nature;  whilst  other  languages  remain 
jungles  of  gorgeous,  but  woefully  en- 
tangled foliage.  The  English  speech 
may  be  likened  to  a  mountain  pine,  tall 
and  straight  and  shapely,  and  with  no 
more  branches  than  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  picturesqueness." 

If  in  the  Battle  of  the  Tongues  our 
children  are  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
our  schools  must  lay  stress  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  English  as  never  before,  and  the 
act  of  legislation  insisting  upon  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  in  the  English 
language  should  be  enforced  with  the 
most  conscientious  fidelity. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FARM. 

A  recent  French  writer,  Demoulin  by 
name,  has  caused  a  stir  in  the  educa- 
tional world  by  analyzing  the  sources  of 


Anglo-Saxon  superiority  and  ascribing 
them  in  part  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  school. 
He  claims  that  while  the  German  and 
French  schools  educate  for  State  exami- 
nations and  lead  the  bright  boy  to  expect 
that  he  may  hold  office  in  the  civil  or 
military  service  and  thus  live  off  the 
government,  the  Anglo-Saxon  boys 
learn  self-reliance,  acquire  independence 
of  character,  develop  the  power  of  private 
initiative,  and  acquire  fitness  for  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce. 
It  behooves  us  to  inquire  whether  our 
schools  deserve  the  praise  which  this 
French  writer  bestows  upon  them.  That 
our  schools  fill  the  country  lad  with  a 
desire  to  go  into  business,  cannot  be  de- 
nied; but  in  how  many  instances  does 
the  school  educate  the  boy  away  from 
the  farm  and  beget  in  him  an  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  go  into  the  city  ?  Can  the 
decay  "in  agriculture  and  the  decrease  in 
the  population  of  the  rural  sections  be 
checked  by  the  school?  Above  every- 
thing else  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  wheat  and  of  other  cereals  would,  of 
course,  check  the  exodus  from  the  farm; 
but  no  tariff  legislation  has  thus  far 
sufficed  to  remove  the  competition  of 
foreign  lands,  to  give  the  farmer  a  per- 
manent advance  in  the  price  of  his  crops. 
Taking  conditions  as  they  are,  educators 
may  well  ask  whether  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  nature  and  its  marvels 
would  not  enable  the  boy  to  see  some- 
thing more  in  farm  life  than  backache 
and  dollars  and  cents  ?  The  movement 
to  lay  greater  stress  in  rural  schools  upon 
the  stud}7  of  things  as  they  are  found  on 
the  farm,  should  be  encouraged.  The 
state  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario  have  shown  what  may  be  done 
to  advance  nature  study  in  rural  schools. 
Our  State  College  has  been  circulating 
leaflets  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  this 
kind  of  work;  but  the  funds  have  been 
lacking  for  a  movement  as  far-reaching 
as  that  inaugurated  by  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Several  of  the  Normal  Schools 
have  also  made  a  start  in  fitting  teachers 
to  give  this  instruction.  For  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  science  which  our  future  farmers 
should  have,  nothing  better  can  be  de- 
vised than  an  efficient  system  of  township 
high  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
no  distant  day  the  increased  revenues  of 
the  State  Treasury  will  warrant  the 
restoration  of  the  state  appropriation  to 
five  and  a  half  millions,  and  that  when 
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this  day  comes,  a  liberal  sum  will  be  set 
apart  for  the  promotion  of  township  high 
schools.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we 
hope  that  our  farmers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters will  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  soil,  crops,  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
and  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
pleasures  which  lie  within  reach  of  our 
rural  population  and  from  the  enjoyment 
of  which  the  great  body  of  dwellers  in 
crowded  cities  are  inevitably  excluded. 

SANITATION. 

Valuable  as  schooling  is,  it  may  be 
gotten  at  too  dear  a  price.  If  health  is 
sacrificed  in  order  to  get  it,  the  gain  does 
not  compensate  for  the  loss.  Prom  this 
point  of  view  every  one  must  rejoice  over 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  decade 
in  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and 
sanitation  of  school  buildings.  Yet  many 
township  schools  have  not  felt  the  change. 
The  stove  still  stands  in  the  middle  01 
the  room,  roasting  those  who  sit  near  it, 
while  those  along  the  wall  shiver  and 
catch  cold.  In  some  of  the  older  build- 
ings the  ventilation  is  excessive  by  reason 
of  cracks  in  the  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling. 
In  some  buildings  of  more  recent  con- 
struction, the  only  means  of  ventilation 
is  by  lowering  the  windows,  and  the  cold 
air  falling  on  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  the  pupils  causes  a  long  train  of  bodily 
ills  and  sends  many  a  child  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  The  method  of  heating 
from  the  cellar  or  basement  distributes 
the  heat  more  evenly,  and  is  much  to  be 
preferred  because  the  fresh  air  can  then 
be  heated  before  it  is  sent  into  the  room. 
When  a  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
is  used,  it  should  be  encased  by  sheet 
iron,  and  the  air  should  be  admitted 
through  the  floor  so  as  to  be  warmed  be- 
fore it  strikes  the  pupils.  Commonplace 
as  these  statements  may  seem  when  they 
appear  in  print,  they  need  iteration  for 
the  sake  of  practical  effect. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  better  to  follow 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  larger  build- 
ings of  cities,  boroughs,  and  suburban 
districts.  Whether  the  method  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  known  as  the  fan 
system  is  superior  to  the  gravity  system, 
or  the  system  known  as  direct-indirect 
radiation,  is  a  question  on  which  experts 
are  not  fully  agreed.  Sickness  has  some- 
times resulted  from  well-meant  but  mis- 
taken efforts  at  sanitation.  When  the 
current  of  air  from  revolving  fans  is  too 
^strong,  colds,  catarrh,  deafness  and  other 


forms   of  ill-health    are  the  inevitable 
result. 

It  matters  little  whether  a  blast  of  cold 
air  comes  through  an  open  window  or 
through  a  flue  in  the  wall,  the  effect  is 
the  same  in  point  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  sentiment 
against  the  plan  of  driving  the  air  of  the 
school  room  through  dry  closets  in  the 
basement.  The  moment  the  currents  are 
reversed  the  rooms  are  filled  with  noxious 
gases.  Often  no  immediate  effects  are 
perceptible,  but  the  ultimate  effects  are 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
plan.  It  makes  little  difference  to  the 
sorrowing  parents  whether  their  child 
has  been  sent  to  the  cemetery  through  a 
careless  janitor  or  through  defective  sys- 
tems of  ventilation  and  sanitation :  the 
loss  they  have  sustained  is  irreparable: 

HISTORICAL  REPORTS  FOR  19OO. 

In  1876,  the  Superintendents  gathered 
materials  for  a  history  of  education  in  the 
county,  city  or  borough  under  their  super- 
vision, and  the  results  of  their  researches 
were  published  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1877.  History  has  been  made  since  that 
time.  The  Annual  Report  for  1900  will 
be  a  suitable  time  to  chronicle  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  State's  educational  his- 
tory during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Superintendents  have,  therefore, 
been  requested  to  gather  materials  for 
this  purpose  and  to  embody  them  in  their 
reports  next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nathan  C.  Schabffer, 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Harrisburg%  Dec.  5,  1S99. 


14  MANNERS." 


BY  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


AT  the  inauguration  of  Miss  Hazard, 
President  Eliot,  in  a  most  courteous 
address  to  Miss  Hazard,  congratulated 
her  on  the  position  she  is  to  occupy  as 
president  of  Wellesley  College.  With 
his  own  clear-sighted  wisdom,  and  in 
that  prophetic  habit  in  which  perhaps  he 
most  distinguishes  himself,  he  said,  in 
substance,  that  the  presidents  of  the 
women's  colleges  have  white  paper  to 
write  upon ;  they  are  not  tied  up  in  the 
tangles  of  mediaeval  traditions.  And, 
among  other  hopes  with  which  he  illus- 
trates this  remark,  he  said  that  he  thought 
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they  might  be  able  to  inculcate  manners 
with  more  success  than  the  old  colleges 
had  done.  The  remark  has  challenged 
some  indignant  comment  among  teachers, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  has  called  out  some 
protests  which  I  have  not  seen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  must  be  from 
a  misapprehension  of  what  he  meant  by 
manners,  or,  perhaps,  from  that  narrow 
view  which  should  confine  "manners" 
in  the  little  realm  of  the  etiquettes  or  de- 
corums of  ordinary  social  life.  In  truth, 
however,  the  evils  and  dangers  which 
Dr.  Eliot  had  in  mind  are  much  deeper 
than  those  which  are  discussed  in  a  hand- 
book of  etiquette.  They  are  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  infelicities  which  can 
be  corrected  by  three  lines  in  a  ladies' 
newspaper  addressed  to  Pollie  or  Maggie, 
who  write  for  information. 

For  instance,  I  happen  to  know  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  taken  pleasure  for  many 
years  past  in  sending  through  the  wo- 
men's colleges  young  women  selected 
from  the  public  schools  by  their  teachers 
as  being  specially  fit  for  the  "Higher 
Education."  My  friend  has  paid  the 
whole  expenses  of  these  young  women 
through  their  college  courses,  at  a  charge 
of  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  This  year  a  dozen  of  them,  more 
or  less,  graduated  at  different  colleges. 
Of  that  number  one  wrote  to  him  to  thank 
him  for  his  generosity,  and  to  invite  him 
to  her  commencement.  All  the  others 
took  their  diplomas  without  one  word  to 
him  or  any  expression  in  any  form  of 
gratitude. 

Again,  a  distinguished  leader  of  this 
community,  who  died  a  few  years  since, 
cautioned  me  with  the  caution  which  his 
father  had  given  him  when  he  came  to 
manhood.  The  father  said:  "I  think 
you  will  like  to  help  young  men  in  their 
education.  Take  care  never  to  accept 
from  them  any  written  obligation.  Here 
are  two  or  three  thick  files  of  such  obli- 
gations which  I  have  taken,  and  which 
the  writers  have  forgotten.  It  always 
makes  me  cynical  to  look  at  them." 

Once  more,  the  treasurer  of  a  large  edu- 
cational fund,  who  had  for  many  years 
sent  annually  a  dozen  or  twenty  checks 
to  students  who  received  benefits  of  that 
fund,  told  me  that  in  ten  years'  time  he 
had  never  once  had  a  receipt  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  payment.  In  the  annual 
audit  of  his  accounts,  he  always  had  to 
present  the  checks  which  these  young 
men  had  been  obliged  to  endorse. 


I  put  in  print  these  three  disagreeable 
anecdotes  because  I  think  they  illustrate 
a  remark  which  I  heard  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Memminger,  of  Jefferson  Davis's 
cabinet.  It  was  at  a  club  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1848,  that  Mr.  Memminger  ut- 
tered a  remarkable  protest  against  public 
education.  He  said,  virtually,  that  it  cut 
the  taproot  of  gratitude.  He  said  that, 
if  children  received  this  priceless  gift  from 
the  State,  it  would  wean  them  from  the 
love  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  He 
said  that  public  education  was  destructive 
to  the  tenderness  of  home.  What  was 
pathetic  in  this  was  that  it  was  said  that 
he  himself  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  knew  nothing  of 
that  tenderness  for  whose  defense  he  was 
contending. 

May  it  not  be  fairly  asked  if  some  of 
our  children  do  not  grow  up  with  an  im- 
pudent self-conceit,  nursed  and  bred  by 
our  declamations  about  public  education  ? 
Fools,  speaking  to  them  on  anniversaries, 
tell  them  that  they  are  the  most  important 
beings  in  the  world.  They  know  that  the 
State  taxes  itself  for  their  training,  as  it 
does  not  for  armies  and  navies.  And  the 
danger  is  that  these  little  gentlemen  and 
ladies  shall  come  to  think  that  they  be- 
long at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  that 
these  unfortunates  who  teach  them,  who 
feed  them,  who  clothe  them,  are  a  sort  of 
Helots,  quite  unworthy  of  any  respect 
beyond  what  a  supercilious  patronage 
may  express. 

The  whole  discussion  of  manners,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  use,  will  bring  us  back  to 
the  central  truth, — that  these  colleges  and 
these  schools  exist  for  education,  and  not 
simply  for  the  petty  details  of  instruc- 
tion. To  make  of  them  mere  information 
bureaus  is  to  degrade  them.  We  have 
no  use  for  them  unless  they  can  make 
men  out  of  boys  and  women  out  of  girls. 
This  means  character.  It  means  that, 
first  of  all,  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  young  women,  shall  know  who  they 
are,  why  they  are,  and  what  they  are  to 
live  for.  They  are  to  know  that  they  are 
in  a  world  where  each  lives  for  all  and  all 
for  each. 

If  they  can  grew  to  this  knowledge 
under  the  contagion  of  the  teachers  to 
whom  such  training  is  intrusted  or  by 
the  dignified  and  noble  spirit  of  the  body 
of  the  young  people  among  whom  they 
live,  good  manners  are  secured.  It  may 
be,  though  it  will  probably  not  be,  that 
a  girl  may  direct  a  letter  upside  down ; 
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but  the  letter  will  say  the  right  thing. 
It  may  be  that  she  will  use  the  wrong 
fork  at  the  dinner-table,  but  she  will  be 
sure  to  thank  God  for  the  dinner. — 
Christian  Register. 


EYESIGHT  AND  VENTILATION.* 


BY  DR.  C.  M.  C.  CAMPBEU,. 


IN  opening  this  the  eleventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  School  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation of  Allegheny  County,  I  wish  to 
return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
very  great  honor  you  bestowed  upon  me 
by  electing  me  president  of  this  Associ- 
ation. To  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  chosen 
as  the  presiding  officer  over  the  deliber- 
ations of  this  Association,  composed  as  it 
is  of  the  very  best  and  ablest  men  in  the 
county,  shall  ever  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  remarkable 
one  not  only  along  business  lines,  but 
along  educational  lines  as  well,  in  this 
great,  rich,  and  populous  county.  The 
public  schools  were  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  to-day  they  are  challenging 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  persons 
interested  in  educational  affairs  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  educational  insti- 
tutions in  every  sense  of  the  term.  In 
the  public  schools  of  Allegheny  county, 
including  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Alle- 
gheny and  M'Keesport,  there  is  an  en- 
rollment of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  children;  and  to  properly  in- 
struct this  vast  army  requires  in  round 
numbers  twenty-six  hundred  teachers 
and  an  annual  outlay  of  the  large  sum  of 
three  million  dollars.  In  the  schools 
under  the  direct  charge  of  this  Associ- 
ation there  is  an  enrollment  to-day  of 
over  fifty  thousand  children,  requiring 
for  their  proper  instruction  eleven  hun- 
dred teachers,  and  entailing  an  outlay  of 
over  one  million  dollars  annually.  The 
question,  naturally  a  very  pertinent  one, 
arises,  Will  the  expenditure  of  this  vast 
sum  of  money  annually  in  the  education 
of  the  young  of  to-day  have  its  adequate 
results  in  the  future?  You  cannot 
measure  the  value  of  an  education  to  the 
individual  nor  to  the  state,  a  component 

•Address  by  Dr.  C.  M.  C.  Campbell,  of  Oak- 
mont,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
Allegheny  School  Directors'  Association  at  its 
eleventh  annual  session. 


part  of  which  he  is,  in  dollars  and  cents 
any  more  than  you  can  measure  the 
universe  in  feet  and  inches;  the  results 
are  so  immeasurably  great  in  every  way 
and  to  all  concerned  that  the  education 
of  the  young  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon  to  constitute  in  the  future  one  of  the 
great  safeguards  to  society  and  to  the 
government. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  enacted, 
since  our  last  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  has 
in  the  main  been  commendable  and  with- 
out doubt  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 
The  Act  empowering  school  directors  of 
the  several  townships  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  a  board  of  health  in  each  town- 
ship, to  make  rules,  regulations,  and  so 
forth,  would,  to  my  mind,  have  been  more 
generally  effective  along  the  line  its 
originators  intended  had  the  restrictions 
as  to  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  agent 
been  eliminated. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  this 
Association  to  the  great  importance  of 
having  school  children  provided  with 
pure  air  and  good  light  while  they  are  in 
pursuance  of  their  studies.  The  effect  of 
impure  air  upon  the  organism  of  children 
who  are  in  the  formative  stage  of  life  is 
exceedingly  pernicious,  and  in  many  in- 
stances not  only  leads  to  disease,  but  fre- 
quently to  a  premature  or  untimely  death. 

Of  all  the  different  organs  of  the  body 
that  suffer  from  the  baneful  effects  of  im- 
pure atmosphere  and  poor  light,  the  eye, 
the  most  cherished  organ  of  the  body, 
appears  to  be  more  generally  affected 
than  any  other.  To  bring  this  matter 
more  forcibly  before  this  body,  I  wish  to 
quote  from  a  very  able  article  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Health  Authorities 
at  Harrisburg,  January  25,  1897,  by  A. 
M.  Sloan,  Esq.,  of  the  Greensburg  Board 
of  Health.  The  article  is  so  clear  that  I 
quote  from  it  verbatim  :  "  Some  one  has 
said,  Schools  are  absolute  manufactories 
of  the  short-sighted,  a  variety  of  the 
human  race  which  has  been  created 
within  historic  time,  and  which,  if  the 
result  of  the  investigations  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, is  enormously  increasing  in  num- 
ber this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. As  generation  follows  generation, 
visible  defects  multiply.  Excessive  eye- 
strain in  extreme  cases  of  myopia  causes 
blindness.0 

It  is  true  that  short-sightedness  is  often 
hereditary;  but  I  take  it  that  this  does 
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not  mean  that  the  children  of  short- 
sighted parents  are  born  short-sighted. 
They  have  only  the  predisposition  to  be- 
come so,  and  this  predisposition  is  devel- 
oped through  school-life.  Yet  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  children  in  most 
of  onr  schools  tend  to  produce  short- 
sightedness in  children  who  have  no 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  the  statis- 
tics, in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  them, 
show  that  the  percentage  of  school-chil- 
dren afflicted  therewith  increases  from 
year  to  year.  The  effect  of  school-life 
in  producing  near-sightedness  in  the 
pupils  was  first  brought  to  my  attention 
by  reading  some  time  ago  of  the  result  of 
the  systematic  study  of  the  subject  by 
Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  of  New  York.  In  an 
address  before  the  Medico- Legal  Society 
of  that  city,  he  stated  the  results  of  an 
investigation  made  in  the  various  schools 
t>f  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  number  of  pupils  examined  was 
1,479,  of  whom  630  were  in  Cincinnati, 
549  in  New  York  and  300  in  Brooklyn. 
Of  the  630  pupils  in  the  Cincinnati  schools 
209  were  from  the  primary  grades,  and  of 
these  83 }£  per  cent,  were  near-sighted. 
In  the  intermediate  schools  210  pupils 
were  examined,  and  of  these  80  per  cent, 
were  natural  and  14  per  cent,  near-sighted. 
In  the  high  school,  the  eyes  of  210  stu- 
dents were  examined,  and  of  these  78  per 
cent  had  normal  vision  and  16  per  cent, 
were  near-sighted. 

The  549  students  examined  in  New 
York  belonged  to  New  York  College. 
Here,  in  the  preparatory  classes,  57J4 
per  cent,  were  found  with  normal  vision 
and  29  per  cent,  were  near-sighted.  In 
the  freshman  class,  42^  per  cent,  had 
normal  eyes  and  40  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. In  the  sophmore  class  no  very 
material  difference  was  observed  from 
that  in  the  freshman  class,  but  in  the 
junior  class  37  per  cent,  had  natural 
eyes  and  56  per  cent,  were  nearsighted. 
The  Brooklyn  students  examined  be- 
longed to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
that  city.  Here  in  the  Academic  De- 
partment, 56  per  cent,  had  normal  vision 
and  10  per  cent,  were  near-sighted.  In 
the  next  higher  grade  53  per  cent,  were 
emmetropic  and  28^  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. 

The  statistics  of  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau, 
prove  how  frequently  myopia  is  pro- 
duced. He  found  in  the  first  degree 
schools  in  Germany  the  proportion  of 
myopia  scholars  was  6^  per  cent.;  in 


the  second  grade,  10^  per  cent.;  in  the 
third  grade,  19^  per  cent;  in  the  high- 
est grade,  26^  per  cent.  The  alarming 
rapidity  with  which  myopia  is  increas- 
ing among  German  students  formed  the 
subject  of  a  recent  debate  in  the  Prussian 
Parliament.  It  was  there  stated  that  the 
number  of  short-sighted  increased  from 
23  per  cent,  in  the  first  year  to  75  per 
cent,  in  the  ninth  or  last  year.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  that 
discussion  that  illy- ventilated  rooms  and 
insufficient  light  were  the  main  causes  of 
this  widespread  evil. 

Dr.  Risley,  of  Philadelphia,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  increase  of  near-sighted- 
ness in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  is 
from  1^  per  cent,  in  the  primary  grades 
to  28  per  cent,  in  the  grammar  grades. 
An  investigation  made  in  Baltimore  by 
direction  of  ihe  Board  of  Education,  a 
few  months  ago,  discloses  the  fact  that  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  thousands 
of  children  are  suffering  from  defective 
vision.  The  extent  of  the  danger  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that  out  of 
53,000  children  thus  examined,  the  eyes 
of  9*05*  were  found  to  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

In  December  last,  the  sight  of  the 
school  children  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was 
tested  with  the  following  results  :  whole 
number  of  pupils  examined,  61 18;  num- 
ber of  pupils  found  with  defective  vision, 
2167,  or  35W  per  cent. 

I  have  also  lately  received  the  report  of 
a  like  test  made  in  the  schools  of  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  which  shows  47 
per  cent,  of  pupils  with  defective  vision. 
If  such  a  condition  of  things  exists  in 
some  cities,  no  doubt  it  may  be  found  in 
others,  and  the  danger  of  myopia  is  of  so 
grave  a  character  that,  unless  checked  in 
its  progress,  it  will  certainly  become  a 
national  affliction,  as  is  the  case  in  Ger- 
many. 

A  series  of  questions  touching  the  care 
of  eyes  was  recently  submitted  to  Dr.  E. 
G.  Loring,  Jr.,  by  the  Medico-Legal  So- 
ciety, of  New  York.  Dr.  Loring  replied 
in  a  paper,  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Record.  To  the 
first  question,  namely,  whether  bad  air 
has  any  direct  effect  on  the  sight,  the 
author  replies  that  "  vitiated  air  has  a 
specially  irritating  influence  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  eye,  and  that  bad 
air,  as  a  primal  cause,  may  set  in  train 
morbid  processes  which  will  not  only 
affect  the  working  capacity  and  integrity 
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of  the  organ,  but  may  even  lead  to  its 
total  destruction." 

These  investigations,  in  every  instance, 
have  been  conducted  by  men  especially 
well  qualified  by  education  and  experi- 
ence, and  consequently  the  deductions 
that  have  been  arrived  at  are  undoubtedly 
correct  in  every  particular. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  consequences 
that  are  afflicting  so  many  of  our  school- 
children of  today,  and  which  are  mainly 
due  to  impure  air,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mechanical  ventilation  of  our  school 
buildings. 

The  most  rapid  strides  in  the  history  of 
heating  and  ventilation  have  been  made 
only  within  the  past  ten  years.  The 
people  had  to  be  educated  to  the  necessity 
of  heating  and  ventilation  before  the  best 
of  methods  could  be  obtained.  While 
the  gravity  or  natural  method  of  heating 
and  ventilation,  so  generally  employed 
up  to  ten  years  ago,  was  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction;  nevertheless,  it  was 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  was  not  reg- 
ular in  its  results.  No  one  who  knew 
anything  about  the  subject  could  question 
for  a  moment  the  fact  that  the  ventilation 
of  a  building,  and  even  the  heating 
thereof,  was  as  variable  as  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  greater  the  dif- 
ference between  the  outside  air  and  that 
of  the  stack,  the  greater  was  the  draft, 
and  consequently,  the  greater  was  the 
motion  of  the  air  within  the  room  attached 
thereto.  The  ventilation  at  times  was 
unquestionably  so  much  greater  than 
necessary  as  to  affect  the  economy  of  a 
system  of  this  kind  greatly ;  that  is,  if 
your  ventilation  on  a  cold  day  was  greater 
than  necessary,  it  followed  that  you 
would  have  to  burn  more  fuel  in  order  to 
heat  more  air  than  necessary.  It  was 
long  apparent  to  men  acquainted  with 
heating  and  ventilation  that  if  a  steady 
flow  of  air  into  a  building  and  a  steady 
flow  of  air  out  of  it  could  be  effected, 
it  would  not  only  economize  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  but  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  pupils.  To  this  end  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  engineers  directed 
their  attention  to  fans  for  the  movement 
of  the  air,  but  the  expense  was  so  great 
at  first  that  only  the  most  progressive 
Boards  would  dare  to  face  public  opinion 
with  the  necessary  expenditure  of  money 
to  introduce  such  a  system. 

At  first  only  exhaust  fans  were  used, 
that  is,  the  air  was  exhausted  from  the 
building,    thus    producing    a    vacuum, 


and,  of  course,  the  air  from  the  outside 
would  rush  in  at  every  crack  and  crevice 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  This  system  was 
objectionable  because  it  introduced  the 
cold  air  into  the  building  at  every  crack 
and  crevice,  outside  of  the  proper  chan- 
nels provided  for  the  inflow,  thus  interfer- 
ing with  economical  heating  as  well  as 
proper  ventiltaion.  At  any  rate,  it  made 
the  heating  of  such  a  building  very 
difficult. 

The  other  system  used  was  the  plenum 
or  force  method  of  mechanical  ventila- 
tion, which  means  that  the  fans  or 
blowers  are  set  in  the  basement  and 
driven  by  an  eugine.  These  fans  or 
blowers  are  properly  connected  with  the 
outer  air,  and  in  turn  with  the  heating 
coils,  and  the  ducts  leading  to  the  various 
rooms  of  the  building.  The  theory  was, 
if  you  forced  air  into  a  building,  that  ft 
would  have  to  go  out;  and  while  this  is* 
true,  nevertheless  the  air  was  forced  out 
at  points  above  the  breathing  level,  and 
thus  did  not  cleanse  the  air  of  impurities 
at  the  point  where  most  needed.  Besides, 
the  tendency  of  such  a  system  was  to 
produce  an  unnatural  atmosphere  in  the 
school  room  by  reason  of  getting  an  un- 
natural pressure. 

The  best  engineers  now  recommend  the 
plenum  and  vacuum  system  combined. 
By  this  system  the  apparatus  is  always 
located  in  the  basement  and  one  fan  is 
used  to  force  the  air  into  the  building  and 
the  other  to  draw  it  out.  In  this  way 
you  always  have  a  constant  flow  of  air 
into  the  building  and  a  constant  flow  out 
of  it.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  differences 
in  atmospheric  pressure  in  any  way. 
Not  only  this,  but  you  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  system  at  both  ends.  A  great 
many  of  our  large  buildings  are  now  be- 
ing provided  with  this  system.  In  all 
large  buildings  such  a  system  is  unhesi- 
tatingly recommended  as  being  the  very 
best. 

In  closing  this  address  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  this  is  preeminently  the  age  of  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest " — as  true  of  na- 
tions as  of  individuals.  That  these  United 
States  of  America,  the  greatest  and 
grandest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to-day,  may  continue  to  advance  and 
maintain  a  still  higher  plane  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  will  require  that  our 
educational  institutions  develop  men  and 
women  of  broad  and  liberal  minds,  with 
nerves  of  steel  and  muscles  of  iron. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW ; 
TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL. 

ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  BRUCE  M'PHERSON. 


Mr.  Superintendent \  Teachers  of  Adams 
County \  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  For  the 
thirty-second  time  you,  the  teachers  of 
Adams  County,  have  met  in  Gettysburg 
in  annual  session;  and  for  as  many  times 
it  has  been  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
some  citizen  to  welcome  you  to  the  town, 
and  to  extend  to  you  its  liberty  and  its 
freedom.  During  these  years  those  of 
us  who  are  old  enough  have  noted  with 
pleasure  and  with  pride  the  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  personnel  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  work  done  by  them  and 
their  instructors  at  these  annual  gather- 
ings. Many  ot  the  listeners  who  sit  out- 
side the  bar  have  been  benefited  by  the 
excellent  suggestions  which  are  good  not 
alone  for  the  teachers,  but  for  the  homes 
of  our  county.  We  acknowledge,  there- 
fore, a  debt  to  you  on  that  score;  and  we 
trust  the  teachers  have  felt  the  assistance 
of  parents  in  their  work  which  might  not 
have  been  given  had  they  been  absent 
from  these  sessions. 

^  It  is  not,  however,  on  an  educational 
side  alone  that  we  are  benefited,  but  also 
in  a  financial  way.  Your  coming  en- 
ables the  business  people  of  the  town  to 
swell  their  bank  accounts;  the  smiles 
and  pleasant  faces  of  the  ladies  make 
glad  the  hearts  and  make  light  the 
pockets  of  the  young  men;  and  the  sight 
of  so  many  happy  folk  makes  the  elders 
feel  that  life  is  worth  living,  and  they 
are  happy  because  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  It  is  the  same  old  story  this  year. 
You  have  been  told  so  often  that  we  have 
been,  are  and  always  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  and  have  you  with  us  that,  no  doubt, 
some  of  you  believe  it  because  of  the 
repetition,  if  for  no  other  reason,  and  we 
hope  you  do,  for  the  words  of  welcome 
have  been  sincere  and  honest.  What  we 
have  is  yours  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
we  trust  that  the  hours  and  days  spent  in 
our  midst  may  be  not  only  full  of  glad- 
ness and  cheer,  but  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. 

In  casting  about  for  a  subject,  I  have 
decided  to  wander  from  the  strict  words 
of  welcome,  and  say  something  to  you 
about  the  passage  of  that  law  which  was 
the  foundation  on  which  has  been  con- 
structed the  present  public  school  system 
of  the  Commonwealth.     Adams  County 


teachers  and  citizens  should  take  especial 
pride  in  that  law,  for  it  was  by  the  mas- 
terly speech  of  one  of  her  representatives 
that  the  opponents  of  the  schools,  who 
had  rallied  in  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
peal the  Act  of  1834,  were  at  last  routed, 
and  it  was  finally  and  forever  decided 
that  an  equal  chance  should  be  given 
alike  to  the  rich  and  poor  to  secure  an 
education  fitting  them  for  their  work  and 
their  duties  as  American  citizens. 

The  Constitution  of  1789-90  declares  : 
"The  Legislature  shall  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
State  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may 
be  taught  gratis."  At  first  the  poor 
were  educated  for  nothing,  and  those 
able  to  pay  were  required  to  pay.  This 
proved  unsatisfactory,  as  did  the  next 
experiment  of  educating  the  poor  by 
themselves.  This  was  distasteful  to  them , 
thus  singled  out  and  differentiated  from 
their  neighbors,  and  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  freedom  and 
equality,  upon  which  theory  the  State 
was  settled.  The  only  remaining  plan 
was  to  educate  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  poor  in  the  same  schools  and  on  an 
equality. 

The  subject  of  better  education  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  the  theme  of  every 
inaugural  from  Governor  Mifflin  to  Gov- 
ernor George  Wolf,  covering  the  period 
from  1789  to  1831.  Many  of  these  mess- 
ages to  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  They  were  more  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  vast  material 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  than  in 
fitting  her  citizens  for  the  highest  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  had  provided  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  youth,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania still  had  within  her  borders  a  large 
percentage  of  illiterates  under  twenty-one 
who  were  without  the  walls  of  school 
houses.  To  our  shame  it  was  written, 
about  1830,  that  "in  the  strife  of  con- 
tending states  as  to  which  should  be 
foremost  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
or  which  should  lead  in  the  improvement 
of  the  human  heart,  she  has  scarce  been 
seen,  or  felt,  or  heard.' ' 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor 
Wolf,  in  1 83 1,  favored  liberal  education, 
"by  means  of  which  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  community  and  imparted  to  every 
individual  susceptible  of  partaking  of  its 
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blessings,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich,  so  that  all  may  be  fitted  to  partici- 
pate in  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
each  one  owes  to  himself,  his  God  and 
his  country.  He  added:  "There  is  no 
measure  of  such  intrinsic  importance  to 
the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
cause  of  public  virtue  and  of  public 
morals,  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  rising  generation,  to  whom  the  future 
political  destinies  of  the  republic  are  to 
be  committed,  or  which  will  add  so  much 
to  the  sum  of  individual  and  social  im- 
provement and  comfort,  as  a  general 
diffusion  of  the  means  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  among  all  classes  of 
our  citizens." 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1831-32,  he  repeated  his  vigorous  words 
in  favor  of  a  general  system  of  common 
school  education,  and  he  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  make  report 
on  the  subject.  The  House  Committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  gave  as 
some  of  the  reasons  for  opposition  to  it, 
conservatism,  avarice,  ignorance  and 
want  of  public  funds.  The  vote  in  the 
House  was  55-31  in  favor  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee.  By  a  vote  of  19- 
14  the  conservative  Senate  refused  to  pass 
the  bill  providing  for  the  Committee,  and 
all  effort  had  to  be  postponed  for  the  next 
Legislature. 

April  2,  1 83 1,  a  bill  was  passed  to  create 
a  school  fund  from  the  money  derived 
from  the  liens  for  purchase  money  of  the 
State's  real  estate.  This  was  to  be  in- 
vested and  kept  until  the  interest  from  it 
shold  amount  to  $100,000. 

Governor  Wolf  was  re-elected  in  1832, 
and  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  he 
renewed  his  recommendations  for  the 
passage  of  a  general  educational  law.  He 
wrote:  "Whilst  we  are  expending  mil- 
lions for  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  State,  we  have  not, 
hitherto,  appropriated  a  single  dollar  that 
is  available  for  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  its  youth,  which  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view,  is  of  ten-fold  more 
consequence,  either  as  respects  the  moral 
influence  of  the  State,  or  its  political 
power  and  safety." 

But  let  me  sketch,  in  a  hasty  way,  the 
various  steps  which  led  to  the  several  laws 
which  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  on 
the  school  question,  and  draw  therefrom 
some  valuable  lessons  to  guide  us  in  the 
maintenance    and    development  of  the 


schools  as  we  have  them.  During  the  ses- 
sions of  '33-34,  Senator  Samuel  Breck,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
who  accepted  public  office  solely  to  help 
along  the  cause  of  education,  managed  the 
passage  of  the  Law  of  1834.  In  the  House 
there  was  only  one  negative  vote,  and  in 
the  Senate  only  three  in  opposition. 
Negative  votes  were  given  by  the  most 
ignorant  and  least  educated  of  its  mem- 
bers. Governor  Wolf  approved  the  meas- 
ure April  1,  1834. 

Immediately  a  great  hue  and  cry  went 
up  against  the  measure.  Appeals  of  a 
demagogic  nature  were  made  to  arouse 
the  ignorant  and  the  selfish  to  tear  down 
what  had  been  constructed.  In  some 
counties  there  was  almost  a  solid  refusal 
to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  Act ;  while 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  State  it 
was  approved  with  almost  a  like  unan- 
imity. In  our  own  county  seven  of  the 
seventeen  school  districts  accepted  the 
law,  nine  refused,  and  one  was  reported 
as  not  voting.  In  the  State,  485  of  the 
987  school  districts  voted  against  free 
schools,  or  took  no  action  in  the  matter. 
The  campaign  was  waged  along  these 
lines,  and  in  many  districts  the  friends  of 
education  were  beaten  in  the  contest. 

The  Legislature  as  elected  was  regarded 
as  hostile  to  the  law  and  favored  its  re- 
peal or  postponement.  Notwithstanding, 
Governor  Wolf  in  his  message  took  a 
strong  position  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  law.  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  was  an  anti-Free  School  man,  as 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  David  Fullerton.  The  first 
move  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
instruct  the  Committee  on  Education  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  suspend- 
ing for  five  years  the  Act  of  April  1,  1834, 
and  the  reason  given  for  it  was  that  the 
fund  might  increase  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  become  more  useful  in  its  distribution. 
Then  followed  bills  to  suspend  for  five 
years  the  Act  of  1834,  and  also  to  repeal 
the  law.  The  Legislature  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  petitions  for  and 
against  it.  Adams  County  offset  a  peti- 
tion for  repeal  with  one  for  the  preserva- 
tion. The  bill  which  virtually  repealed 
the  law  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
1 9-1 1,  thirteen  senators  reversing  their 
position  of  the  previous  year.  In  the 
House  a  bill  was  presented  which,  while 
it  preserved  the  system,  remedied  the  de- 
fects in  the  Act  complained  of.  On  April 
11,  1835,  that  bill  was  up  for  second  read- 
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ing  in  the  House.  An  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Act  of  '34  was  voted  down, 
and  a  motion  to  suspend  for  three  years 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  50-38.  Then  the 
Senate  Bill  was  so  amended  as  to  serve  as 
a  supplement  of  the  original  Act,  by  a  vote 
of  50-34,  and  the  struggle  was  ended.* 

Among  those  who  labored  hardest,  and 
whose  influence  was  widest  in  behalf  of 
the  Public  School  Law  was  our  own  repre- 
sentative, Thaddeus  Stevens.  His  col- 
league, the  Hon.  James  McSherry,  stood 
with  him.  Stevens  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Free  School  forces 
during  the  struggle.  His  speech  it  was 
that  electrified  the  House,  rallied  the 
friends  of  education  in  opposition  to  the 
repealing  law,  and  gained  votes  from 
opponents  by  the  forceful  presentation  of 
his  case. 

What  Stevens'  part  was  can  best  be 
told  by  a  friend  whose  recollections  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Stevens 
were  written  out  for  my  father,  and 
found  among  the  many  papers  he  had 
collected  for  his  intended  biography  of 
the  "  Old  Commoner."     He  wrote : 

"The  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
Common  School  Law,  in  1835,  I  think, 
an  effort  was  made  to  repeal  it.  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  it  that  its  friends 
in  the  Legislature  despaired,  and  many 
of  them  were  frightened  into  a  support  of 
the  repealing  law.  Mr.  Stevens  had  been 
absent  from  his  seat  in  Philadelphia  for 
some  two  weeks.  On  his  return  he  was 
told  on  all  sides  that  the  law  would  be 
repealed  by  a  large  vote.  Petitions  with- 
out number  had  been  presented  for  its 
repeal,  and  the  pressure  was  so  strong 
that  it  could  not  be  resisted.  He  arrived 
at  Harrisburg  the  evening  before  the  vote 
was  to  be  taken.  Members  were  excited. 
Weak  ones  were  wavering,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  told  me  that  he  had  little  hope 
for  the  great  measure.  He  inquired  of 
some  of  Governor  Wolfs  friends  how  he 
was  on  the  subject.  He  was  told  that 
he  was  firm  and  that  he  would  veto  a  re- 
pealing bill.  '  This  was  good  news/  said 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  said  he  to  me,  '  I 
was  determined  that  he  should  not  be 
sacrificed  on  that  issue  if  it  was  in  my 
power  to  prevent  it.  As  much  as  I  de- 
sired his  defeat  for  reelection,  and  as 
much  as  we  were  personally  at  enmity,  I 

*I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wickersham's  work  on 
History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
various  facts  concerning  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  April  i,  1834. 


determined  to  make  an  effort  to  save  him 
on  this  issue.  I  took  the  floor,  and  I 
never  made  a  speech  with  which  I  was  so 
well  satisfied.  The  vote  was  pressed,  at 
my  suggestion;  a  postponementwas  moved 
and  successfully  resisted,  and  the  law  was 
saved.  After  the  adjournmeut,  Wolf  sent 
me  word  he  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went, 
and  he  met  me  very  cordially.  Tears  stood 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  *  God  bless  you, 
Stevens.  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  I 
would  have  vetoed  the  bill  at  all  hazards, 
but  you  are  the  father  of  the  Common 
School  Law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gener- 
ations unborn  will  bless  your  name  when 
mine  is  forgotten.'  This  was  my  last 
interview  with  George  Wolf,  but,  what- 
ever I  may  have  said  of  him,  he  was  the 
benefactor  of  his  race,  and  was  true  to 
the  great  cause  of  Common  School  edu- 
cation/ " 

Prom  this  cannot  we  draw  some  ad- 
mirable lessons  to  guide  us  in  our  rela- 
tions to  the  public  schools  and  the  man- 
agement of  them  ?  If  so  intense  a  par- 
tisan, and  so  good  a  hater  as  Thaddeus 
Stevens  could  drop,  for  the  time  being, 
his  personal  enmity  for  Governor  Wolf 
and  his  political  opposition  to  him,  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  Wolfs  friends  and 
save  the  governor  from  humiliation  by 
his  party,  and  the  school  law  of  1834 
from  repeal,  can  we  not  sixty-four  years 
later  rise  above  party  politics  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  schools  ?  Are  we  to  be 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  party  feeling 
when  it  comes  to  the  election  of  men  who 
are  to  control  the  levying  of  taxes  for 
school  purposes,  and  to  guide  the  educa- 
tion of  the  future  citizens  of  this  republic, 
whose  responsibilities  are  hourly  and 
daily  increasing?  Can  we  justify  the 
voting  for  Directors  who  are  ignorant,  or 
parsimonious,  or  vicious,  simply  because 
they  happen  to  be  the  party's  candidates  ? 
Is  it  wise  to  select  for  Directors  men  who 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion, or  who  have  not  business  sense 
enough  to  know  when  irresponsible 
1  agents  are  foisting  upon  them  at  exorbi- 
tant rates  maps  and  charts  and  encyclo- 
pedias, many  of  which  are  absolutely  use- 
less, and  before  the  end  of  their  first  year 
are  stowed  in  the  garret  for  the  moths 
and  mice  to  feed  upon?  How  can  we 
expect  the  teacher  to  be  appreciated  at 
his  true  worth  by  Directors  who  must  be 
induced  by  a  $5.00  bill  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  school  board  ? 

As  long  as  such  individuals  predomi- 
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nate  in  the  councils  of  the  various  boards, 
just  so  long  will  the  taxpayers,  the 
schools,  and  the  teachers  suffer.  It  should 
be  your  duty,  as  teachers,  to  urge  com- 
petent, intelligent,  honest  men  to  accept 
the  nomination  for  this  onerous  and  fee- 
less  position,  and  see  to  their  election. 

It  is  vital  to  your  interests,  from  a 
selfish  standpoint,  to  see  that  the  standard 
of  ability  for  service  as  Director  is  con- 
stantly raised,  and  our  best  men  inter- 
ested in  the  schools  and  in  education. 
Before  increased  salaries  become  a  fact, 
we  must  have  better  educated,  more  en- 
lightened, and  more  progressive  men  on 
the  School  Boards.  The  value  of  an  ed- 
ucation must  be  understood  by  the  Direc- 
tors before  the  teachers'  services  are 
valued  at  the  proper  figure.  Ignorance 
has  always  been  the  foe  of  all  improve- 
ment and  advancement  in  educational 
affairs.  It  nearly  accomplished  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  of  1834,  and  we  can  expect 
no  more  from  it  in  the  improvement  of 
the  system. 

That  even  the  separation  of  the  schools 
from  politics  can  be  accomplished  is 
proven  by  the  results  of  agitation  in  sev- 
eral of  our  western  cities.  St.  Louis 
within  a  year  or  two  elected  a  non- 
partisan School  Board,  and  the  radical 
change  by  which  the  city  was  freed  from 
the  grip  of ' '  the  Ring ' '  was  accomplished 
by  the  Woman's  Political  Economy  Club. 
The  schools  are  now  managed  by  twelve 
of  the  most  respected  men  of  the  city  who 
are  closely  identified  with  its  business  or 
professional  life. 

In  Milwaukee  the  management  of  the 
schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
of  four,  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Not 
more  than  two  can  be  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  no  one  is  eligible 
for  the  Commission  or  the  School  Boards 
who  is  an  officer  in  any  political  organ- 
ization or  who  holds  any  public  office. 
These  men,  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  political  class  as  much  as  possible, 
select  the  teachers. 

In  New  York  State,  Governor  Roose- 
velt has  just  appointed  a  commission  to 
revise  the  educational  laws  of  the  State. 
The  desire  is  to  unify  the  system  from 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  College.  The 
question  is,  By  whom  shall  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  be  appointed  ?  At 
present  he  is  chosen  for  three  years  by 
the  Legislature,  thus  making  it  more  or 
less  of  a  political  position.  Many  of  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  State 


favor  his  selection  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  who  serve  for  fifteen  years 
without  pay.  The  friends  of  reform  look 
with  confidence  to  the  Governor,  who 
sincerely  believes  that  the  schools  should 
not  be  tainted  by  political  association ; 
and  they  expect  that  the  legislation  re- 
sulting from  the  report  of  this  commission 
will  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem. 

Such  radical  reforms,  at  present,  are 
impossible  for  us,  and  I  draw  your  atten- 
to  these  examples  simply  to  show  that 
there  are  places  in  this  land  of  ours 
where  the  people  are  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  having  the  schools  super- 
intended in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  in  securing  the  best  managers  and 
teachers,  no  matter  to  what  party  they 
belong.  I  might  add  that  the  number 
who  apply  these  ideas  to  the  manage- 
ment of  county,  state  and  national  affairs 
is  daily  growing  larger,  and  they  are  no 
menace  to  our  institutions. 

The  .desired  improvement  of  the 
schools  can  not  be  accomplished  solely 
by  raising  up  a  fine,  intelligent,  non- 
political  body  of  men  as  directors,  nor 
alone  by  the  separation  of  the  schools 
from  political  management.  Much  de- 
pends upon  you.  The  teachers  should 
be  continually  striving  to  make  them- 
selves more  valuable  as  instructors  and 
more  influential  as  citizens,  for  the  school 
system  must  fail  utterly  unless  they 
prove  equal  in  every  respect  to  their 
nigh  trust  in  a  moral  and  intellectual 
sense.  The  system  is  something,  but 
the  teacher  is  more.  He  must  be  an  ex- 
ample, the  living  embodiment  of  the 
f>rinciples  he  wishes  to  inculcate  into  the 
ives  of  his  pupils,  and  he  must  inspire 
them  with  a  desire  to  learn.  He  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  studying 
professional  literature.  A  teacher  or 
professor  can  no  more  succeed  without 
steady,  constant,  faithful  application  than 
can  a. lawyer  hope  to  win  who  knows  not 
the  cases  in  his  reports.  He  must  con- 
stantly strive  for  something  higher  and 
better,  for  the  something  beyond.  There 
must  be  no  point  of  absolute  excellence 
with  him.  Satisfaction  stifles  ambition 
and  prevents  accomplishment  of  great 
achievements. 

The  teachers  must  have  the  same  ambi- 
tion that  actuated  the  late  George  W. 
Childs  when  he  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  On 
one  occasion  his  foreman  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  one  of  the  early 
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issues,  with  the  air  of  having  reached  the 
standard  of  what  such  a  paper  should  be. 
"That,  and  better,  will  do,"  was  the 
reply.  So  to  the  teachers  of  Adams 
County  the  reply  of  every  person  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  schools  and 
the  education  of  the  youth  is,  "The 
standards  of  the  past,  and  better,  will 
do. ' '  Vast  improvements  are  being  made 
in  the  manufacturing  and  business 
worlds,  and  the  intellectual  progress  must 
not  be  less  marked.  We,  in  this  little 
County  of  Adams,  know  that  many  im- 
provements in  the  schools,  the  teachers, 
the  system  have  been  made  since  the 
first  beginnings,  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  but  there  are  still  more  to  follow  and 
more  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  One  of 
these,  we  hope,  will  be  better  remunera- 
tion for  worthy,  competent  teachers. 

It  was  a  long  fight  in  the  State  to  cre- 
ate the  system,  and  it  has  been  a  hard 
struggle  to  secure  adequate  rewards  for 
the  teachers.  As  early  as  1833  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  Assembly  in 
their  report  wrote  : 

"Their  (the  teachers')  labors  are 
great,  their  services  are  valuable,  and 
therefore  their  reward  should  be  so 
liberal  as  to  attract  the  best  talents.  It 
is  a  melancholy  truth  that  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  even  in  New  England, 
the  occupation  of  a  school-master  yields 
less,  profit  than  that  derived  from  the 
humblest  mechanical  labor." 

Even  to-day  the  French  chef  at  the 
leading  hotel  in  Boston  receives  more 
salary  than  the  President  of  Harvard 
University,  and  that  in  the  much-vaunted 
and  cultured  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  are,  however,  some  en- 
couraging signs  in  the  State.  The 
school  term  has  been  lengthened  from 
four  to  six  and  now  from  six  to  seven 
months,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
an  increase  of  salary  is  reported.  To 
spread  that  happy  condition  so  that  all 
may  share  in  it,  it  behooves  all  teachers 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring 
their  schools  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
efficiency  as  possible,  and  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  positions  they 
occupy.  We  have  faith  in  you  that, 
though  your  services  may  not  always  be 
understood,  appreciated  and  adequately 
remunerated,  you  will  labor  and  toil 
until  the  time  for  recognition  comes,  as 
we  believe  it  surely  will  come. 

And  you,  teachers  of  country  schools, 
should  not  despair  though  at  times  the  I 


outlook  may  seem  gloomy.  No  matter 
how  few  the  pupils,  or  how  discouraging 
the  work,  or  how  dissatisfied  you  may  be 
with  your  apparent  lack  of  success,  you 
may  have  under  your  influence  a  mind 
that  some  day  may  render  conspicuous 
service  for  profession,  state  or  country. 
The  cities  are  filled  to-day  with  men 
from  country  homes  and  country  schools, 
who  are  leaders  in  the  political,  clerical, 
medical,  legal,  commercial,  financial  and 
artistic  worlds.  They  have  gained  their 
positions  by  reason  of  their  true  worth 
and  abilities,  and  many  of  them  acknow- 
ledge a  debt  due  their  teachers  in  the 
country  schools,  who  first  aroused  in 
them  the  desire  to  achieve  success  in  life. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  defense  of  the 
country  lawyer  after  the  admirable  record 
made  by  Secretary,  now  Judge  Day,  in 
his  conduct  of  the  portfolio  of  state  and 
later  as  chairman  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission. There  is  no  need  to  make 
excuses  for  the  country  schools  or  their 
teachers.  In  the  past  the  latter  have 
labored  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and 
with  good  results.  We  urge  that  the 
same  desire  to  improve — the  "divine 
discontent"  with  what  is — may  actuate 
your  school  work.  To  you  are  given 
opportunities  for  moulding  the  minds 
and  characters  and  influencing  the  lives 
of  the  rising  generations — greater  even 
than  the  parents  in  the  home.  It  is  a 
trust  committed  to  your  care  and  keeping 
that  should  be  held  as  sacred  as  any 
financial  one  given  to  a  trastee. 

Teach  your  pupils  civic  as  well  as 
martial  patriotism.  In  this  closing  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  near  the 
threshold  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
grave  and  weighty  questions  which  are 
to  be  met  and  must  be  solved,  need  intel- 
ligence and  not  ignorance  to  decide  them. 
The  burdens  borne  by  the  young  repub- 
lic a  hundred  years  ago  have  not  grown 
fewer  or  lighter  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
to-day  we  stand  a  nation  70,000,000 
strong  with  as  many  grave  questions  to 
hear  and  decide  as  almost  any  nation  in 
the  world.  It  was  ignorance  and  cupidity 
and  lack  of  civic  virtue  that  stifled 
patriotism  in  Spain  and  made  her  our 
easy  victim.  Let  us  avoid  her  fate  by 
profiting  by  her  example.  Let  us  teach 
our  youth  by  example  as  by  precept  to 
be  honest,  moral,  intelligent,  brave  and 
patriotic,  and  much  will  be  done  to  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  making 
it  possible  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  this 
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Commonwealth  to  secure  an  education. 
If  we  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
the  land  these  qualities,  we  may  calmly 
and  serenely  await  the  decision  of  the 
many  momentous  questions  pressing  for 
solution. 

Let  me  urge  again  the  selection  of  the 
best  men  for  Directors,  non-partisanship 
in  school  management,  better  equipment 
of  teachers,  better  system,  higher  stand- 
ards, better  schools.  Let  us  make  them 
what  Governor  Wolf  and  the  early  friends 
of  education  predicted  they  would  be- 
come. Let  us  have  the  children  of  this 
Commonwealth  as  universally  educated 
and  as  well  educated  as  those  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  If  we  do  that,  and 
all  do  our  parts,  there  will  be  no  chance 
to  attack  the  schools  or  the  system,  and 
question  the  advisability  of  their  estab- 
lishment, of  their  continuance  or  ulti- 
mate and  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  high  purposes  for  which  they  were 
established. 


THE  KAISER'S  CHILDREN. 


HOW  the  German  emperor  will  bring 
up  his  only  daughter  is  no  object  of 
wonderment  to  the  Berliners.  They 
know  that,  princess  as  she  is,  she  will  be 
taught  to  be  a  good  housewife,  to  sew,  to 
cook  perhaps,  to  order  the  dinner  cer- 
tainly. The  sovereign's  ideal  man  is  a 
stout  soldier.  His  little  boys  haven't 
much  fun  in  their  daily  lives.  Concern- 
ing those  lives  The  Sketch  says : 

''In  the  Spartan  upbringing  of  his 
children  the  Kaiser  rivals  his  ancestor, 
Frederick  Wilhelm  of  Prussia.  Accord- 
ing to  Klausmann's  *  Leben  im  Deutschen 
Kaiserhaus,'  the  life  of  the  royal  children 
at  Berlin  is  not  sweetened  by  hours  of  in- 
activity. In  their  years  of  infancy  the 
Kaiserin  ministers  to  almost  all  their 
wants,  spends  a  good  part  of  the  day 
with  them,  and  enters  into  all  their 
amusements.  When  the  princes  arrive  at 
the  age  of  nine,  things  are  changed,  and  it 
is  all  work.  They  are  then  allowed  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  out  of  their  waking 
hours  to  themselves ;  all  the  rest  of  their 
day  is  spent  in  study  and  physical  train- 
ing. Even  in  the  holiday  time  their 
tutors  accompany  them  to  superiniend 
their  studies. 

41  Here,  for  example,  is  an  ordinary 
day's  work  for  the  crown  prince  and  his 
two  brothers :    In  the  summer  the  happy 


dreams  of  childhood  are  disturbed  at  6 
o'clock,  in  winter  at  7.  Breakfast,  con- 
sisting of  one  cup  of  tea  and  a  roll,  is 
served  at  7.30.  From  8  till  9.30  they  are 
hard  at  work  at  lessons,  to  help  the  di- 
gestion of  which  they  are  supplied  with 
a  second  Fruehstuck  of  bread,  with  water 
tinged  with  red  wine.  Immediately  after- 
wards they  start  on  their  books  again, 
but  mental  exercise  is  mixed  with  physi- 
cal, and  an  hour  is  spent  in  gymnastics 
and  horse  exercise,  which  lasts  till  1.15. 
Thereupon  they  accompany  to  dinner  the 
military  and  civil  governors  of  the  castle, 
and,  following  this,  they  have  a  brief 
breathing  time  to  themselves.  But  the 
happy  moments  soon  flee  away,  and  again 
they  have  to  be  at  their  exercises — this 
time  science  and  music  till  6  o'clock. 
Then  supper  is  served,  and  by  8  o'clock 
they  are  all  snug  in  bed. 

4 'In  sport  and  other  manly  exercises 
they  are  proficient,  and  can  ride  as  well 
without  a  saddle  as  most  people  can  with. 
Their  military  education  is  also  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  and,  that  they  should  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  war  thoroughly, 
a  miniature  fortress  has  been  built  for 
them  of  solid  masonry,  the  walls  are  nine 
feet  high,  and  in  the  revolving  towers  the 
beleaguered  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
pelling hostilities  by  means  of  miniature 
Krupp  guns  and  all  the  latest  implements 
of  modern  warfare. 

11 A  part  of  their  education  is  also  de- 
voted to  the  gentler  arts  of  peace.  In  the 
royal  gardens  each  child  has  a  plot  of 
ground,  and  each  is  his  own  gardener, 
and  is  responsible  to  headquarters  for  the 
maintenance  of  said  plot.  After  a  riding 
lesson,  too,  they  are  not  allowed  to  throw 
the  reins  of  the  ponies  to  a  groom  and 
then  walk  off.  Every  prince  has  to  take 
his  pony  to  its  stall,  unsaddle  it,  and  put 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place  before 
leaving. 

"  For  the  young  crown  prince,  a  bride, 
it  is  said,  has  lately  been  selected  in  the 
little  person  of  Princess  Beatrice  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  who  used  to  be  Beatrice 
Edinburgh.  She  is  a  plump  and  as  yet 
not  particularly  pretty  young  lady  of 
twelve  years,  an  age  which  makes  her  a 
suitable  match  enough  for  the  crown 
prince. 

"Another  littie  princess  is  mentioned 
by  loyal  Russians  as  .the  most  beautiful 
imperial  baby  in  Europe.  This  is  Olga 
of  Russia.  She  is  a  bright  and  merry 
little  creature,  with  large,  clear,  intelli- 
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gent  eyes  and  a  quantity  of  soft  curls  on 
her  well-shaped  head.  As  she  sits  in  the 
empress*  arms  she  wears  an  expression 
quite  as  alert  and  interested  as  that  of 
her  mother. —  The  Advance, 


SOME  WAR  NOTES. 


HIGH  ESTIMATE  OF  GENBRAI,  OTIS. 


THERE  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
Philippine  campaign  under  General 
Otis.     Neither  the  situation  nor  the  man 
was  well  understood,  as  the  work  done 
within  the  last  few  weeks  has  clearly 
shown.     It  is  always  gratifying  to  see 
hearty  loyalty  to  friendship;  and  a  gen- 
erous tribute  to  ability  and  manly  worth 
from  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
is  pleasant  to  hear.     In  a  private  letter 
from  Lieut.  Colonel  Wm.  S.  McCaskey, 
of  the  Twentieth  United  States  Infantry, 
dated  at    Honolulu,   February  8th,   he 
says:  "  We  are  going  to  the  Philippines 
to  our  grand  old  commander,  General 
Otis.     He  was  our  former  Colonel,  and 
was  promoted    from    this  regiment.     I 
have  known    him    well   for   thirty-two 
years,  was  his  first  adjutant,  and  have 
all  the  while  been  very  near  to  him.     I 
think  him  the  brainiest  and  best  equipped 
officer  in  the  army.    I  have  known  many 
men,  and  not  a  few  of  them  strong  and 
very  capable,  but   have  long  regarded 
General  Otis  the  best  all-around  man  fn 
the  military  service.    For  the  most  part, 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  the  men  with 
whom  I  have  served.     In  Cuba  I  was 
under  the  next  best  man  and  officer  of  my 
acquaintance,  General  Bates.    These  two 
and  another  I  have  long  rated  the  three 
best  men  I  have  known  in  all  my  life. 
General  Wheaton  is  our  colonel,  and  has 
just  rejoined  the  regiment.     Of  officers 
in  the  grade  of  colonel,   I  know  none 
under  whom  I  would  rather  serve.    We 
have    been    together  for  twenty  years. 
Yes,  I  have  been  very  fortunate.     I  com- 
manded the  regiment  every  hour  of  the 
Cuban   War,   returned  with  it  to  Mon- 
tauk,  and  reorganized  it  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth   for    this    duty,  though    General 
Wheaton  will  now  be  in  command,  at 
least  until  we  reach  the  Philippines." 

The*  twentieth  regiment  was  detailed 
for  garrison  duty  in  the  city  of  Manila, 
with  Colonel  McCaskey  in  command  as 
Provost  Marshal.  It  was  a  position  of 
grave  responsibility  in    this  large  and 


hostile  city,  but  order  was  preserved  and 
safety  assured.  But  the  strain  was  such 
as  to  threaten  a  serious  breakdown,  as  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  Cuban 
fever,  and  the  physicians  advised  that, 
if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must  go  to  Japan 
for  a  time.  After  the  sea  voyage  and  a 
few  weeks  in  that  northern  climate  he 
was  so  much  benefited  in  health  that  he 
returned  to  the  Philippines  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  and  is  again  on  duty  in 
Manila.  In  a  letter  dated  October  30,  he 
says:  "I  am  again  ready  for  any  duty 
and  in  better  health  than  for  some  years. 
We  do  not  think  there  will  be  much 
further  armed  resistance.  The  contest 
will  for  a  time  resolve  itself  into  guerrilla 
warfare.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
displacing  General  Otis.  He  has  this 
matter  well  in  hand,  and  is  the  man  to 
finish  it.  He  has  done  most  of  the  work 
also  on  other  important  lines.  There  is 
only  one  General  Otis  in  the  army." 

There  is  some  pleasant  reference  to 
General  Bates  and  Major  McCaskey — 
that  being  his  rank  in  the  Spanish  war 
—in  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Little  I  Saw 
of  Cuba,'1  which  we  have  just  been 
reading,  and  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts of  interest.  It  was  written  by 
Burr  Mcintosh,  and  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  pictures  of  the  late  campaign. 
The  author  was  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, a  representative  of  I^slie's  Weekly, 
courteous,  daring  and  good-natured.  In 
Washington  he  obtained  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Alger,  and  armed  with  this  he 
felt  that  he  had  an  "open  sesame"  to 
any  good  things  that  were  going,  and 
tells  his  story  as  follows: 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  considerate 
treatment  of  President  McKinley,  Secretary 
Alger  and  others,  when  contrasted  with  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  anything  akin  to  it 
after  reaching  Tampa.  But  hadn't  I  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  admitting  me 
into  the  choicest  inner  circle?  Hadn't  I 
known  one  of  General  Miles'  two  aids  for 
years,  under  the  most  pleasant  circum- 
stances, and  hadn't  I  several  cards  and 
notes  to  the  other,  who  was  such  a  "  good 
fellow?"  Well !  After  arraying  myself  in 
fine  linen  I  called  on  my  old  pal.  He  was 
very  busy,  but  what  did  I  want?  "Oh, 
nothing  much  !  merely  to  be  allowed  to  go 
aboard  the  Seguranca,  with  General  Shatter, 
with  whom  all  the  foreign  representatives 
and  a  few  of  the  newspaper  men  were  to 
travel."  My  old  college  chum  had  to  leave 
me  for  a  few  minutes.  His  partner,  the 
"good  fellow,"  then  read  the  cards  and 
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notes  which  I  presented  and  said  he  would 
see  about  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
with  the  information  that  he  was  very 
sorry,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  more 
aboard,  etc.  After  a  few  minutes'  reflection 
in  the  recesses  of  the  large  hall,  I  decided  to 
present  my  letter  to  General  Shafter.  With 
the  most  fascinating  beam  in  my  repertoire, 
I  softly  knocked  upon  the  door,  entered  and 
presented  my  introductory  epistle,  which 
was  to  obtain  for  me  the  best  stateroom  on 
the  ship.  Later  I  thought  I  must  have 
handed  nim  an  advertisement  of  anti-fat  by 
mistake,  but  further  examination  showed 
that  it  was  in  reality  my  magic  letter. 
General  Shafter  did,  however,  deign  to  pick 
it  up.  How  much  he  read  of  it  will  prob- 
ably never  be  truthfully  recorded.  I  only 
know  that  he  threw  it  across  the  table  with 
the  brief  remark:  "Lieutenant  Miley 
attends  to  that."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I 
plucked  up  courage  to  say,  "but  I  thought 
the  letter  beings  from  Secretary  Alger,  I 
would  present  it  to  you  and  the  matter 
would  be  attended  to."  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it;  see  Miley." 

I  went  to  "see  Miley."  Again  the 
"  magic  letter"  was  offerea  for  inspection. 
I  was  granted  permission  to  go  aboard  the 
Olivette,  which  was  to  be  used  as  the  hos- 
pital ship  and  newspaper-men  conveyancer. 
Several  times  later  I  endeavored  to  convince 
Lieutenant  Miley  that  I  was  an  exception- 
ally interesting  compagnon  de  voyage,  but 
he  only  smiled  haughtily.  When  coming 
from  the  noonday  meal,  I  saw  General 
Miles  sitting  on  a  couch  in  the  hall.  As 
the  letter  was  really  addressed  to  him,  I 
presented  it.  After  reading  he  returned  it 
with  the  remark  *  *  P 11  see  General  Shafter. ' ' 
That  was  easy.  He  couldn't  help  it.  But 
that  he  was  enlisted  in  my  service  I  very 
seriously  doubted.  In  fact,  from  the  man- 
ner of  his  reception  of  the  letter,  I  was  pre- 
pared for  events  that  since  transpired. 
But  there  is  One  who  looks  after  His  own. 

While  in  the  rotunda  during  the  after- 
noon I  met  "Jack"  Logan  (since  dead  in 
the  Philippines).  After  hearing  my  woes 
he  said:  "Come  with  us!"  I  asked  him 
who  "us"  represented,  and  learned  that 
General  Bates,  commanding  an  independent 
brigade,  was  on  board  the  Matteawan.  I 
also  learned  that  besides  over  1,100  men, 
including  the  Twentieth  Regulars,  there 
were  400  horses  and  mules,  and  that  the 
officers  were  all  "  bully  good  fellows. ' '  The 
term  "good  fellow"  aroused  my  misgiv- 
ings, but  finally  I  wrote  a  formal  note  to 
Major  William  S.  McCaskey,  in  command 
of  the  Twentieth,  asking  permission  to 
accompany  him.  A  very  graceful  affirma- 
tive reply  was  received  the  next  morning  at 
Port  Tampa.  Of  the  few  things  which  I 
have  to  be  grateful  for,  my  good  fortune  in 
being  cast  with  the  men  on  board  the 
Matteawan  is  by  far  the  greatest.  There 
were  thirty-two  officers,  mostly  from  the 
"Twentieth,"  and  others  from  two  troops 


of  mounted  cavalry.  They  were  without 
exception  as  fine  a  lot  of  men  as  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  General 
John  C.  Bates,  son  of  Attorney  General 
Bates,  of  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  was 
in  command.  He  is  a  soldier,  a  man,  and  a 
gentleman.  His  record  during  the  Civil 
War,  then  during  many  campaigns  on  the 
frontier,  and  later  in  Cuba,  tells  the  manner 
of  soldier  he  is.  The  love  and  respect  of 
his  followers  prove  their  estimate  of  him  as 
a  man.  His  thoughtful n ess  and  almost 
womanly  gentleness  in  his  interest  for  the 
welfare  of  those  about  him  is  evidence  that 
he  is  truly  a  gentleman. 

When  the  troops  disembarked  to  make 
the  -  landing,  the  writer  was  forbidden  by 
general  order  to  accompany  them.  He  ac- 
cordingly got  off  some  of  his  effects,  in- 
cluding a  kodak,  with  a  "striker,"  one  of 
the  soldiers,  and  dropping  from  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  swam  for  the  shore.  On  the  way 
he  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  boats. 

"  What  are  you  doing  out  here?"  shouted 
an  officer,  who  was  ripping  mad,  after  I  had 
been  hauled  into  the  boat. 

"Had  a  lot  of  time  and  just  wanted  to 
swim,"  I  meekly  replied. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from?" 
"The  Matteawan." 
"  Who's  in  command?" 
"Why,  General  Bates  or  Major  McCas- 
key." 

1  *  What's  your  regiment' ' ' 
"The  Twentieth." 
1 '  What  company?' ' 
"  F  Company— Captain  Foster." 
He  was  looking  for  trouble,  I  could  see 
that.     So  after  the  last   question  I  mur- 
mured,   "Thank    you.      Good-bye,"    and 
went  over  the  side.    Thank  heaven,  they 
had  their  own  troubles,  and   didn't  look 
after  me,  but  went  on.    During  the  last  two 
hundred  yards  the  undertow  was  the  strong- 
est I  ever  encountered,  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  cause  of  the  drowning  of  so  many 
animals.    Within  half  an    hour  I-  saw  a 
figure  walking  along  the  dock,  in  front  of 
which  was  a  bundle.    The  precious  burden 
was  soon  within  reach.    Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible to  take  pictures  of  the  landing  at 
Daiquiri  on  that  day.    After  the  sinking  of 
the   sun    rendered    further  photographing 
impossible,   I  started  inland  in  search  of 
General  Bates  and  his  command.    A  num- 
ber of  camp-fires  were  glowing  along  the 
roadside  in  front  of  the  long  lines  of  tents 
that  had  been  pitched  by  the  men  of  the 
"  Twentieth  "  and  the  "  Third."    As  I  ap- 
proached them  almost  the  first  man  I  met 
was  Major  McCaskey.    Aboard  ship  he  had 
always  been  the  essence  of  courtesy  and 
kindness,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of 
trepidation  that  I  ventured  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  camp-fire.    Looking  up,  how- 
ever,  and  recognizing  the  figure,  with  a 
stern  look  he  asked: 

"  How  did  you  get  ashore?" 
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I  removed  my  hat  and  answered: 
"  Please  sir,  I  fell  off  the  side  of  the  boat. 
They  tried  to  rescue  me,  but  there  were  no 
loose  ropes,  so  I  had  to  swim  in." 

After  this  edifying  explanation,  I  was  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  evening  meal  which 
was  being  prepared  for  him  and  two  of  his 
officers.  I  remember  this  most  distinctly, 
because  it  was  really  the  only  one  I  enjoyed 
during  my  visit  to  Cuba. 


SAVE  THE  YOUNG  MEN. 


IT  is  sad  to  see  so  many  young  men  go- 
ing astray.  What  the  Church  needs, 
what  the  country  needs,  what  the  world 
needs,  is  good,  strong,  upright  men — men 
of  good*  moral  character — men  of  moral 
courage.  It  matters  not  so  much  whether 
they  be  strong  physically  or  strong  men- 
tally, though  neither  physical  strength 
nor  mental  strength  is  to  be  despised,  but 
that  they  may  be  strong  and  firm  in 
moral  integrity.  It  ts  a  great  thing  to 
be  a  man — a  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  But  in  order  to  have  good  men 
we  must  first  have  good  boys  and  good 
young  men.  At  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood many  boys  make  shipwreck  of 
themselves.  They  fail  to  adopt  good 
principles  by  which  to  regulate  their  lives 
and  actions.  They  are  consequently 
weak  and  wavering,  susceptible  to  the  al- 
lurements and  temptations  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Would  that  more  young 
men  could  and  would  say  No  to  the  cig- 
arette, No  to  evil  thoughts  and  bad  lan- 
guage, No  to  evil  companions,  No  to  im- 
purity; for  these  are  the  things  that  ruin 
them  by  the  hundred. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  especially  in  the 
form  of  the  cigarette,  has  a  very  deleter- 
ious efiect  on  the  body  rising  to  man- 
hood. It  weakens  him  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally.  Cherishing  evil 
thoughts  and  using  bad  language  almost 
invariably  leads  to  bad  deeds  and  ruin- 
ous practices.  And  nothing  so  certainly 
and  so  speedily  brings  the  young  man  to 
destruction  as  moral  impurity.  And 
again,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  influence  a 
young  man  to  commit  all  these  offenses 
against  his  own  character  as  bad  associ- 
ates. Evil  companions  are  the  means  of 
many  a  young  man's  downfall. 

And  the  best  way  to  save  the  young  is 
by  engaging  them  in  something  good. 
Here  the  Scriptural  maxim  is  very  ap- 
plicable always,  "Overcome  evil  with 
good."     Keep  them  in  the  church  and 


give  them  some  kind  of  church  work  to 
do.  Surround  them  with  good  influences 
and  give  them  upright  associates.  To 
this  end  the  various  church  societies  serve 
a  good  purpose.  But  best  of  all  is  the 
instruction  by  precept  and  example  of 
the  parent;  and  the  authority  of  the  par- 
ent, too.  And  we  would  write  that  word 
Authority  in  large  letters.  The  par- 
ental training  of  the  youth  ought  to  be 
be  positive  and  authoritative.  And  just 
here,  to  our  mind,  lies  the  great  weak- 
ness of  our  ptesent  society.  Parents  in 
so  often  do  not  lay  the  foundation  of 
character  in  their  boys.  Save  the  young 
men. — Reformed  Church  Messenger \ 


THINGS  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR. 


REV.  CHARLES  B.  JEFFERSON. 


WHEN  I  feel  * '  what  a  weak  and  fallible 
vessel  I  was,  thrust  into  this  hurly- 
burly,  and  with  what  marvelous  kindness 
the  wind  has  been  tempered  to  my  frail- 
ties, I  think  I  should  be  a  strange  kind 
of  ass  to  feel  anything  but  gratitude." 
So  wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  his 
friend,  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  If  the 
brave  novelist  in  the  midst  of  distressing 
physical  infirmities  could  thus  see  cause 
for  thankfulness,  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  in  robust  health  has 
no  word  of  gratitude  to  utter ! 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  men  are 
prone  to  think  more  of  the  things  which 
they  do  not  possess  than  of  the  things 
which  have  come  into  their  keeping.  We 
are  everlastingly  comparing  ourselves  with 
our  neighbors,  and  usually  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  ourselves.  We  count  up  the 
things  which  our  neighbors  enjoy  and 
which  have  never  come  to  us,  and  we 
whine  and  whimper  as  though  we  were 
the  worst- treated  of  mortals. 

City  life  compels  us  to  live  close  to- 
gether, and  we  cannot  refrain  from  com- 
paring ourselves  with  those  whose  lives 
we  touch.  Accordingly  we  hear  much 
nowadays  about  the  horrible  inequalities 
in  social  life.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
shocking  contrasts  which  our  industrial 
order  creates  and  perpetuates.  Our  eyes 
and  ears  are  made  familiar  with  a  tale  of 
woe  told  in  color  and  in  sound,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  which  is  to  quench  any  ris- 
ing spirit  of  thankfulness  which  might 
develop  and  grow  strong  within  us,  and 
to  cast  us  into  a  querulous  and  crotchety 
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mood.  It  is  not  healthful  to  be  thinking 
always  about  the  things  which  we  do  not 
have,  or  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  seeming 
partialities  and  injustices  of  the  world. 

After  all  has  been  said  which  can  be 
said  about  the  inequitable  division  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  gifts  of  heaven  are  more 
fairly  distributed  than  are  we  ready  to 
acknowledge.  Things  like  diamonds  and 
Paris  robes  are  not  at  all  evenly  parceled 
out.  But  those  are  the  cheap  things  of 
this  world.  The  best  and  highest  things 
are  meted  out  with  a  generosity  and  im- 
partiality worthy  of  the  hand  of  God. 

For  instance,  health,  as  Emerson  long 
ago  told  us,  is  the  greatest  wealth.  It  is 
not  limited  to  any  favored  class  of  men. 
Those  poorest  in  diamonds  and  bonds 
often  possess  it  in  the  fullest  measure, 
and  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  kings  are  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  If  a  man 
is  blessed  with  health,  his  heart,  like  a 
fountain,  ought  to  flow  gratitude  night 
and  day.  Count  yourself  a  millionaire, 
O  man,  if  you  are  well  and  strong. 

Sleep  is  one  of  the*richest  gifts  of  God. 
Many  receive  it  without  a  thought  of  its 
value.  It  is  never  quoted  in  the  stock 
markets,  but  it  is  more  valuable  than  all 
the  commodities  of  the  earth.  Rubies 
and  gold  fall  into  the  hands  of  but  few, 
but  God  gives  sleep  to  the  millions. 
Many  a  rich  man  would  give  all  of  his 
gold  for  the  sleep  which  comes  to  his 
coachman, but  which  will  not  come  to  him. 
If  you  can  sleep,  O  man,  give  thanks! 

What  is  the  worth  of  an  eye  ?  Place 
it  in  the  balance  and  can  you  pile  enough 
gold  in  the  other  pan  to  outweigh  it? 
He  is  a  rich  man  who  has  eyesight.  To 
be  permitted  to  take  in  the  beauty  of 
human  faces,  and  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
and  the  printed  pages  of  books,  is  a  priv- 
ilege glorious  beyond  description.  Better 
to  work  hard  in  some  obscure  nook  for 
small  wages  and  see,  than  to  sit  on  a 
throne,  blind!  Broad  acres  and  great 
mansions  are  given  to  few,  but  the  good 
God  gives  eyesight  to  millions.  The  eye 
is  the  most  delicate  of  organs.  The 
world  is  filled  with  its  enemies  who  have 
power  to  destroy  it.  If  you  have  good 
eyes,  O  man,  bow  down  and  return 
thanks! 

And  the  ear  is  as  precious  as  the  eye. 
If  the  eye  opens  the  door  of  one  universe, 
the  ear  opens  the  gates  of  another.  The 
singing  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  humming  of  in- 


sects, the  murmur  of  cascades,  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  the  prattle  of  children,  the 
music  of  human  voices — the  Almighty 
made  these  and  fashioned  an  organ  to 
convey  them  to  the  soul.  What  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  ears?  They 
are  valuable  beyond  price.  Hearing  can- 
not be  bought  in  the  markets.  A  sad- 
hearted  company  of  the  deaf  travel  up 
and  down  the  earth,  pouring  golden  treas- 
ures into  the  pockets  of  physicians ;  but, 
alas!  for  some  men  and  women,  the  earth, 
even  if  solid  gold,  is  not  sufficient  to  buy 
the  power  of  hearing.  To  ride  in  carri- 
ages on  the  land  and  in  steam  yachts 
upon  the  sea  is  given  to  the  few,  but  to 
hear  the  music  of  nature  and  the  melody 
of  the  voices  of  friends  is  granted  unto 
millions.  There  are  persons  to  whom 
their  wealth  is  a  mockery  and  life  a  bur- 
den because  they  cannot  hear.  If  you 
can  hear,  O  man,  imitate  the  Psalmist, 
and  say,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  " 

But  though  sight  and  hearing  both  be 
gone,  the  heart  has  reason  still  for  grati- 
tude. The  reason  is  God's  supreme  gift 
to  man,  and  as  long  as  that  is  left  man 
can  enter  into  the  thoughts  and  life  of  his 
Creator.  The  mind  can  see,  even  though 
the  eyeballs  perish,  and  the  soul  can  hear 
when  the  ears  have  ceased  to  be  its  min- 
isters. It  is  a  great  calamity — as  we  men 
count  calamities — to  lose  the  glory  and 
harmony  of  this  visible,  audible  world, 
but  after  it  has  vanished  from  eye  and 
ear  the  eternal  and  invisible  universe 
remains,  in  which  the  soul  can  build  it- 
self each  season  more  stately  mansions 
and  enter  more  deeply  into  thfi  joy  and 
peace  of  God.  Helen  Keller  is  one  of 
the  happiest  of  all  women.  She  can 
neither  see  nor  hear,  but  her  reason,  clear- 
eyed  and  keen-eared,  roams  exultant 
through  the  spacious  universe  and  mar- 
vels greatly  at  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  inmate  of  the  insane  asylum  who 
shouted  to  a  visitor  passing  through  his 
ward,  "Have  you  thanked  God  to-day 
for  your  reason?"  propounded  a  query 
which  we  may  profitably  ponder.  The 
brain  is  a  complex  and  fragile  structure, 
curiously  and  wonderfully  made.  The 
fine  and  delicate  cells  in  which  the  soul 
thinks  its  thoughts  are  liable  to  diseases 
which  no  physician's  skill  can  reach.  If, 
O  man,  you  still  possess  the  capacities 
and  powers  of  rational  life,  praise  God 
for  His  great  goodness  to  you. 

These  are  all  common  mercies,  and 
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their  continuance  is  a  proof  of  the  wide- 
ness  of  God's  love.  All  the  best  things 
in  this  world  are  scattered  with  a  lavish 
hand,  and  we  do  not  know  how  rich  we 
are  until  we  sit  down  to  reckon  up  our 
treasures.  The  love  of  parents,  the  affec- 
tion of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  help  of 
teachers,  the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  com- 
panionship of  books,  the  gift  of  children, 
the  joys  of  home,  all  these  are  given  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  If  those 
you  love  and  who  love  you  have  been 
spared  to  you  another  year,  there  ought 
to  be  a  thanksgiving  season  in  your  home. 
What  is  any  failure  in  business,  or  calam- 
ity in  fortune,  or  disappointment  in  am- 
bition, or  weariness  in  labor,  or  infirmity 
in  health  compared  with  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  or  wife,  or  child?  Into  many  a 
home  death  has  come,  and  a  glory  has 
vanished  from  the  earth.  But  even  in 
these  homes  there  is  reason  for  thanks- 
giving, and  the  sorrow  should  not  be  that 
of  those  who  sorrow  without  hopfe.  The 
promise  of  the  life  eternal  is  ours,  and 
ours  the  expectation  of  a  glad  reunion. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress- trees ! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  ! 
Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own ! 


A  PERFECT  HOME. 


THE  most  perfect  home  I  ever  saw  was 
a  little  house  into  the  sweet  incense 
of  whose  fire  went  no  costly  things.  But 
the  mother  was  a  creator  of  home;  her 
relation  with  her  children  was  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen;  even  a  dull 
and  commonplace  man  was  lifted  up  and 
enabled  to  do  good  work  for  souls  by  the 
atmosphere  which  this  woman  created; 
every  inmate  of  her  house  involuntarily 
looked  into  her  face  for  the  keynote  of 
the  day,  and  it  always  rang  clear.  From 
the  rosebud  or  clover  leaf,  which,  in  spite 
of  her  hard  housework,  she  always  found 
time  to  put  by  our  plates  at  breakfast, 
down  to  the  essay  or  story  she  had  on 
hand  to  be  read  or  discussed  in  the  even- 
ing, there  was  no  intermission  of  her  in- 
fluence. 

She  has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
my  ideal  of  a  mother,  wife,  home-maker. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I 


crossed  her  threshold.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  living  or  not.  But  as  I 
see  house  after  house  in  which  fathers 
and  mothers  and  children  are  dragging 
out  their  lives  in  a  haphazard  alternation 
of  listless  routine  and  unpleasant  col- 
lision, I  always  think  with  a  sigh  of  that 
poor  little  cottage  by  the  seashore  and  of 
the  woman  who  was  "  the  light  thereof," 
when  I  find  in  the  faces  of  many  men  and 
children,  as  plainly  written,  and  as  sad 
to  see  as  in  the  newspaper  columns, 
"  Wanted— a  home." 


THE  BOER  WHO  TOOK  ME  IN. 


BY  POULTNKY  BIGELOW. 


THERE  are  Boers  and  Boers.  Here  is 
mine.  At  the  close  of  day,  shortly 
after  the  Jameson  Raid,  we  reached  the 
Caledon  River,  which  separates  Basuto- 
land  from  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
river  was  swollen,  and  the  leaders  of  my 
Cape  cart  floundered,  amidst  the  boulders 
at  the  bottom  of  this*  rapid  stream.  The 
water  rose  above  the  floor  of  our  vehicle, 
and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  we 
might  be  swept  away — horses,  wagon, 
baggage  and  all.  While  matters  were  at 
their  worst,  there  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  the  figure  of  a  long- 
bearded  horseman,  one  arm  waving  up 
into  the  blazing  sunset  like  a  benevolent 
semaphore  to  a  ship  in  distress.  We  fol- 
lowed his  mute  directions,  and  soon  our 
four  plucky  ponies  were  scrambling  up 
the  steep  bank — in  safety,  it  is  true,  >  et 
so  banged  about  were  we  that,  after  es- 
caping disaster  by  water,  it  looked  as 
though  we  were  reserved  for  a  general 
smash  in  the  ruts  and  gullies  of  the  veldt. 
It  was  a  venerable  Boer  who  had  sig- 
naled us  to  a  safe  crossing,  and  when  we 
were  face  to  face  he  inspected  us  criti- 
cally, and  asked  the  usual  questions  as  to 
whence  we  had  come,  whither  we  were 
going,  who  we  were,  and  of  what  nation. 
My  companion  was  English,  I  was  Amer- 
ican, and  we  had  come  from  breaking 
bread  with  the  Governor  of  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate. The  Jameson  Raid  was  fresh 
in  all  men's  minds,  and  we  were  asking 
hospitality  of  a  Boer.  He  wasted  few 
words,  gave  an  ambiguous  grunt  by  way 
of  telling  us  that  we  might  put  up  at  his 
ranch,  and  galloped  away  to  tell  his  wife 
that  two  "tenderfeet "  were  on  the  way 
and  she  must  grind  a  bit  more  coffee. 
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So  we  steered  slowly  in  his  wake  across 
country  on  the  open  prairie,  along  a  trail 
where  the  horses  had  to  pick  their  way  as 
they  would  in  the  foot-hills  of  Colorado. 
From  an  elevation  the  African  veldt  seems 
one  vast,  smooth  plain,  but  the  rider  feels 
the  gullies  and  other  pitfalls  which  may 
break  his  springs  or  his  horses'  legs,  albeit 
too  insignificant  for  notice  at  a  distance. 
The  lonesome  prairie  was  relieved  here 
and  there  by  strange,  flat  topped,  isolated 
mounds  rising  straight  up  out  of  the  dead 
level  of  endless  desolation,  suggesting,  in 
the  deep  glow  of  the  dyin£  sun,  monster 
coffins  resting  upon  a  burning  crust.  The 
effect  was  powerful,  for  in  Africa  the  sky 
seems  nearer,  the  stars  shine  more  in- 
tensely, and  the  setting  sun  burns  so 
fiercely  that  the  shadows  of  rocks  and 
square- topped  mountains  run  along  to  the 
eastward  like  streams  of  liquid  black. 
Things  far  away  seemed  close  at  hand, 
and  it  was  a  long  stretch  of  bumping  to  us 
before  we  reached  the  cabin  whose  wreath 
of  smoke  from  the  hospitable  chimney  we 
had  followed  for  many  miles.  It  was  a 
cold  reception  that  we  got,  measured  by 
the  forms  laid  down  at  dancing-school, 
but  so  far  as  practical  details  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  beyond  praise.  The  long- 
bearded  Boer  fetched  his  lantern  and 
showed  us  a  shed  where  our  cattle  could 
find  shelter  for  the  night.  Of  course  we 
did  the  manual  work  ourselves,  in  which 
we  had  silent  but  effective  assistance  from 
our  host.  After f '  outspanning, ' '  rubbing 
the  horses  down,  and  giving  them  a  good 
measure  of  oats  from  the  stores  of  our 
host,  we  were  led  to  the  pump,  where  we 
washed  our  hands  before  entering  the 
house  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
family. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  pioneer 
ranchman's  home  in  the  wild  West  of 
America  can  readily  picture  to  himself 
the  sort  of  home  a  Boer  farmer  would 
have  in  a  country  where  roads  and  even 
bridges  are  wanting;  where  land  is  cheap 
but  everything  else  is  dear;  where  houses 
are  many  miles  apart;  where  black  labor 
is  both  scarce  and  bad;  where  the  white 
man  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  to 
an  extent  wholly  unknown  in  Europe  or 
the  settled  sections  of  America.  These 
surroundings  are  not  conducive  to  grand 
pianos,  billiard-tables,  oil  paintings,  or 
even  books.  No  postman  raps  at  the 
ranch  door,  and  to  go  shopping  means  the 
loss  of  a  full  day  with  a  team  of  horses. 
Under  such  conditions    men    read   few 


books,  but  they  read  them  often;  small- 
talk  does  not  flourish,  but  men's  minds 
are  tempered  in  the  fire  of  silence  and 
concentrated  thought.  The  Boer  who  led 
us  into  his  house  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  child,  with  the  Great  Trek  of 
1836;  his  ancestors  had  come  to  the  Cape 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  his  cabin  we 
were  greeted  by  his  stolid  and  buxom 
wife  and  a  flaxen-haired  and  very  pretty 
daughter  about  eighteen  years  old.  They 
did  not  smile  or  tell  the  conventional  lie 
that  they  were  delighted  to  see  us,  but 
each  shook  hands  with  us  by  way  of  let- 
ting us  know  that  they  intended,  for  that 
night  at  least,  to  spare  us  the  discomfort 
of  sleeping  out  on  the  prairie. 

Nothing  was  said  on  either  side,  and 
we  sat  on  chairs  which  were  backed  up 
against  the  wall  while  mother  and  daugh- 
ter laid  the  cloth — a  nice  clean  one — and 
prepared  supper.  Several  rifles  were  on 
pegs  above  the  door;  some  pictures  taken 
from  Christmas  numbers  of  illustrated 
weeklies  brightened  the  walls;  there  was 
a  vast,  florid,  old-fashioned  Dutch  clock, 
and  in  one  corner  of  the  room  an  Ameri- 
can parlor  organ  of  very  small  size. 
Among  the  few  books  were  a  Dutch 
Bible,  Longfellow's  poems,  and  Shake- 
speare, besides  a  few  books  on  cattle  dis- 
eases, horse-breaking,  and  one  or  two 
religious  books  whose  names  I  forget. 
Dutch  was  the  language  of  the  family, 
but  all  were  familiar  with  English  as  well. 
Two  or  three  young  Boers  joined  the 
party,  and  these  also  sat  silently  about 
the  room,  much  as  though  it  was  a  corpse 
we  were  expecting,  instead  of  a  very  wel- 
come supper. 

Slowly  the  Boer  mind  was  absorbing 
us;  for  the  Africander  gives  his  confi- 
dence to  few,  and  when  he  gives  it,  there 
it  remains.  I  knew  them  well  enough  to 
know  that  this  process  of  mental  digestion 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  so  I  played 
Quaker  meeting  in  a  manner  designed  to 
create  the  impression  that  this  was  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  social  hilarity  to  which 
I  was  accustomed  at  home. 

The  supper  was  delicious;  there  was 
plenty  of  milk  and  bread,  meat,  and 
stewed  fruit.  I  drank  about  a  bucket  of 
milk,  and  this  seemed  to  reassure  my  host, 
whose  idea  of  the  Outlander  was  of  one 
who  required  "  fire-water  "  with  his  food. 
Of  course  there  was  coffee,  which,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  touch.  As  the  meal  pro- 
gressed, the  family  waxed  communicative, 
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and  the  old  lady's  heart  softened  when 
my  friend  informed  her  that  I  had  not 
merely  sung  in  the  choir  of  my  college, 
but  had  actually  experimented  once  with 
Sunday-school  teaching.  Prom  that  mo- 
ment I  felt  that  the  prodigal  son  could 
give  me  no  further  points.  I  felt  as  though 
I  owned  the  place,  and  the  daughter  grew 
beautiful  as  she  became  unconscious  of 
herself  and  joined  in  the  chaff  and  laugh- 
ter. With  the  old  man  I  talked  politics, 
including  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  with  the 
daughter  I  sang  simple  songs — German 
Volkslieder  and  negro  melodies. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  the  long-bearded 
Boer  pulled  the  great  Bible  from  its  shelf, 
and  with  a  deep  earnest  voice  read  some 
verses  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
about  Joshua  smiting  the  Outlanders  of 
Palestine  and  fighting  savagely  for  the 
preservation  of  a  peculiar  religion.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  host  selected  this 
particular  chapter  for  the  benefit  of  his 
guests,  or  whether  it  just  happened  that 
we  came  in  for  a  text  which  appeared  to 
have  a  strange  significance  at  that  mo- 
ment— for  had  I  not  been  but  a  few  days 
before  with  the  leaders  of  the  Outlander 
movement? — all  of  them  jailed  up  in  Pre- 
toria. 

After  the  Bible-reading  a  hymn  was 
sung,  and  then  the  whole  family  knelt  in 
prayer,  following  the  strong  words  of  this 
grand  old  apostle  as  he  appealed  to  the 
throne  of  God  for  guidance  in  the  per- 
plexities of  life. 

This  is  the  Boer,  thought  I,  that  people 
in  England  do  not  see  much  of.  He  does 
not  play  at  politics;  he  does  not  button- 
hole newspaper  men;  he  is  rarely  heard 
save  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  He  owns 
no  gold-mines,  and  is  happy  to  grow  up 
and  die  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
little  which  Providence  has  allowed  him 
to  have.  Such  men  love  peace — but 
when  they  fight  they  keep  at  it  a  long 
time. 

That  night  I  slept  on  a  hard  bed,  but 
it  was  clean,  with  white  cotton  sheets. 
The  floor  of  my  bedroom  was  mother 
earth,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  were 
rough  enough.  In  the  morning  a  towel 
was  given  to  me  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  pump  was  indicated — and  my  wash 
was  none  the  worse  for  being  in  the  open 
air. 

There  was  plenty  of  roughness  in  these 
Boers,  but  no  coarseness.  Their  speech 
was  elementary,  but  with  them  I  felt  a 
wholesome  nearness   to  nature  and    to 


things  real.  Civilization  is  a  polite  word 
for  a  monstrous  mass  of  shams;  and  when 
things  shall  be  straightened  out  at  the 
Judgment  Day  I  make  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  surprise  in  store  for  those  who 
are  now  satisfied  that  they  are  more  civil- 
ized than  my  Boer  friend  on  the  borders 
of  Basutoland. 

The  good  people  gave  us  coffee  before 
we  started  next  morning,  and  begged  us 
to  stop  with  them  when  next  we  traveled 
that  road.  We  tried  to  pay  for  our  enter- 
tainment— the  mere  idea  was  an  offense 
to  them.  Of  course  we  paid  for  what 
forage  our  four  horses  had  consumed — 
that  was  quite  another  sort  of  transac- 
tion; but  so  far  as  the  inside  of  the  Boer's 
house  was  concerned,  we  entered  it  as 

! quests,  and  we  left  it  as  members  of  his 
amily. 

I  have  been  the  guest  In  this  fashion  of 
many  Boers — in  the  Transvaal  as  well  as 
in  the  Orange  Free  State.  There  may 
be  worse  Boers  and  there  may  be  better. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  generalize — I  tell 
merely  what  I  saw. — 7%e  Outlook. 


VANDERBII/T'S  PUNCTUALITY. 


THE  matter  of  punctuality  was  almost 
a  hobby  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  He 
was  prompt  himself  in  keeping  appoint- 
ments, and  he  had  little  patience  with 
men  who  were  careless  about  their  en- 
gagements. 

A  young  man  of  high  social  station  so- 
licited Mr.  Vanderbilt's  aid  in  getting  a 
very  desirable  clerical  position  in  a  rail- 
road office  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt liked  the  young  man,  and,  believing 
him  to  be  capable  of  filling  the  place,  told 
him  he  thought  he  could  help  him.  "Be 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  president 
of  that  road  and  say  a  good  word  for  you, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

The  young  man  promised  to  be  on 
hand  at  the  time  specified,  but  he  failed 
in  punctualiiy.  and  presented  himself  in 
the  ante-room  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  office 
at  twenty-minutes  after  ten  o'clock.  He 
was  told  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  gone  to 
attend  a  meeting.  A  few  days  afterward 
he  managed  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  when  asked  very 
kindly  why  he  did  not  keep  his  appoint- 
ment, said  with  a  tinge  of  annoyance, 
41  Why,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  I  was  here  at 
twenty  minutes  past  ten." 
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"But  the  appointment  was  at  ten 
o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that,  but  I  did  not  think 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  would  make 
any  difference." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr. Vanderbilt,  sternly, 
"you  will  find  that  punctuality  in  the 
keeping  of  appointments  does  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  In  this  instance 
your  lack  of  punctuality  has  deprived  you 
of  the  place  you  desired,  for  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  on  the  very  day  upon 
which  you  were  to  have  met  me.  Fur- 
thermore, let  me  tell  you,  young  man, 
that  you  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
twenty  minutes  of  my  time  was  of  so 
little  value  that  I  could  afford  to  wait 
for  you.  Why,  sir,  I  managed  to  keep 
two  other  appointments  of  importance 
within  that  time." — Times. 


A  HUSTLING  BOY. 


IT  has  been  a  number  of  years  ago,  but 
it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  a  boy  who  had 
acquired  a  meagre  education  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  for  a  livelihood 
right  in  the  commencement  of  his  teens. 
He  went  to  a  groceryman  on  Market 
street,  in  a  large  city,  and  applied  for 
work.  With  some  difficulty  he  secured 
a  place  as  a  sweep.  He  started  in  with 
push  and  grit,  and  really  did  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  for  very  little  pay,  but  he 
strove  to  do  his  work  well.  From  the 
start  he  was  punctual  and  unflinching. 
He  had  not  been  at  work  long  until  a 
friend,  passing  him  when  he  was  sweep- 
ing the  sidewalk,  said  to  him,  "Joe,  what 
are  you  doing?  " 

"  I'm  sweeping  myself  into  a  job,"  and 
he  was,  for  it  was  not  long  until  he  got 
the  confidence  of  the  house  in  which  he 
worked  and  was  promoted  to  a  more  de- 
sirable position,  but  no  less  work.  He 
was  willing,  however,  and  every  minute 
was  employed. 

He  hustled  in  everything  he  was  called 
on  to  do.  Soon  the  neighboring  places 
of  business  began  to  see  Joe,  and  to  talk 
about  Joe,  and  began  to  covet  Joe.  Why  ? 
Because  Joe  was  a  mover.  He  was  will- 
ing to  put  his  hands  to  anything  needing 
to  be  done.  His  heart  was  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  firm's  interest. 

A  man  over  the  street  from  where  Joe 
worked  said  to  him  one  day,  "Joe,  I 
should  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you 
in  my  employ,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay 


you  five  dollars  per  month  more  than  you 
are  getting  in  your  present  employment 
if  you  will  come  and  work  for  me." 

"Well,"  said  Joe,  "I  like  Mr.  Bach- 
elor, and  Mr.  Bachelor  likes  me,  and  I 
might  rue  a  change  even  at  five  dollars' 
difference  in  the  month." 

Seeing  Joe's  great  firmness  and  his  tact 
of  holding  on  to  a  good  thing  when  he 
had  it,  he  further  tempted  him  by  saying, 
"I'll  give  you  ten  dollars  a  month  more 
than  you  are  getting  from  Mr.  Bachelor 
if  you  will  work  for  me." 

Joe  stood  and  scratched  his  head  a  little 
and  said,  "I'll  give  you  an  answer  later. ' ' 
Joe  told  his  employer  of  the  offer  the  man 
over  the  street  made,  and  Mr.  Bachelor 
replied:  "Well,  Joe,  if  you  are  worth 
ten  dollars  a  month  to  any  other  man  in 
the  city  more  than  I  am  paying  you,  you 
are  worth  it  to  me.  So  you  may  go 
ahead  with  an  advance  of  ten  dollars  on 
the  month  for  your  wages." 

Joe's  wages  were  advanced  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  was  he  advanced  to 
higher  places  of  trust,  until,  by  and  by, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  rose 
to  be  a  man  of  money  and  influence  in 
the  community  where  he  lived. 

He  was  a  trusty,  hustling  boy,  and,  by 
doing  menial  work  quickly  and  well,  suc- 
cess has  crowned  him  in  all  the  pursuits 
of  life. — Christian  Standard. 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:  III. 


THE  most  remarkable  of  the  American 
delegates  to  the  Woman's  Interna- 
tional Council  in  London  died  there  the 
last  day  of  June,  1898,  after  reading  a 
paper  upon  prison- work  in  America.  Mrs. 
Ellen  C.  Johnson  had  been  for  fifteen  years 
the  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  for  Women,  and  the  only 
woman  warden  in  the  world.  She  was 
about  seventy- five  years  of  age.  For 
seven  years  Mrs.  Johnson  and  other  influ- 
ential Boston  women  went  annually  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  pray- 
ing that  the  women  convicts  might  be 
separated  from  the  men,  and  more  effec- 
tual efforts  be  made  toward  their  moral 
salvation.  In  1877  this  was  granted. 
After  five  years  the  Governor  sent  this 
message  to  Mrs.  Johnson:  "You  have  got 
your  prison.  Three  superintendents  have 
failed  utterly.  You  must  take  charge  of 
it  yourself." 
Mrs.  Johnson's  trunks  were  packed  for 
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a  prolonged  stay  in  Europe.  Death  and 
the  Boston  fire  had  swept  away  her  fam- 
ily and  home.  She  rechecked  her  trunks, 
went  to  Sherborn,  and  there  for  fifteen 
years  had  been  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend,  in  the  noble  sense  of  these  terms, 
to  thousands  of  poor  women. 

Last  year,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
some  friends  who  feared  that  the  history 
of  her  work  would  die  with  her,  Mrs. 
Johnson  related  many  incidents  of  her 
prison  life,  which  were  written  down  and 
submitted  to  her  correction.  Many  of 
them  are  too  inwrought  with  the  lives  of 
well-known  persons  to  see  print;  but  the 
following  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  those 
to  whom  the  word  "convict"  means 
something  apart  from  "  woman.1' 

A  young  woman  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  Reformatory  who  for  a  long  time  gave 
great  trouble.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  visited 
her  day  after  day,  trying  in  every  way  to 
reach  her,  but  without  success.  One 
evening,  when  she  was  in  a  violent  tem- 
per, the  superintendent  took  her  to  her 
own  room,  but  all  her  tact  failed  of  re- 
sponse, and  feeling  driven  to  the  wall, 
she  mechanically  opened  a  book  on  her 
table.  It  was  Whitter's  poems,  and  her 
eye  fell  absently  upon  "The  Eternal 
Goodness." 

"Here  is  a  beautiful  poem,"  she  said 
to  the  prisoner;  4i  take  it  to  your  room, 
learn  one  verse,  and  recite  it  to  me  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  bow  tny  forehead  to  the  dust, 
I  veil  my  eyes  for  shame, 
And  urge  m  trembling  self-distrust, 
A  prayer  without  a  claim." 

"It  is  beautiful,"  the  girl  responded, 
and  carried  the  book  away.  The  next 
morning  she  repeated  not  one  verse,  but 
seven — and  memorizing  is  one  thing  for 
the  educated  and  quite  another  for  the 
ignorant — and  the  third  day  said  it  all. 
A  transformation  soon  marked  her  face 
and  actions,  and  one  day  she  stopped  the 
superintendent  in  the  hall. 

"When  I  wake  in  the  night  and  the 
old  rage  comes  over  me,  and  I  want  to 
kill  people,  I  say  those  verses,  and  they 
quiet  and  comfort  me.  They  have  saved 
me." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Mrs.  Johnson 
told  the  story  to  Mr.  Whittier.  "Thy 
heart  must  have  been  filled  with  love  for 
that  poor  woman,"  he  said,  with  moist 
eyes. 

Such  incidents  might  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely, but  they  are  sufficient  to  em- 


phasize Bishop  Whipple's  recent  remark 
concerning  this  great  and  humane  insti- 
tution— the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country:  "  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
labor  of  love  has  been  crowned  with 
greater  success  than  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  under  the  devoted  care  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  reformatory  methods 
were  so  successful  that  last  year  she  re- 
ceived over  a  thousand  applications  for 
discharged  prisoners  as  house-servants. 
In  her  drives  about  the  country,  from 
house  after  house  cooks,  nurses,  and 
house-maids  used  to  rush  to  her  carriage 
and  whisper  confidences  into  her  ear, 
waiting  anxiously  for  her  words  of  ad- 
vice. Apart  from  her  care  of  the  prison- 
ers, Mrs.  Johnson  carried  on  vast  business 
enterprises.  In  order  to  find  work  for  her 
women,  she  established  a  shirt  factory  and 
an  apron  factory,  a  public  laundry  and 
dairy,  besides  carrying  on  an  immense 
Reformatory  farm,  conservatories  and 
stock-yards.  Every  article,  from  a  pin  to 
an  engine,  used  at  the  prison  she  pur- 
chased, and  it  was  she  who  personally 
found  markets  for  the  prison  wares.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  attended  prison  and 
charity  congresses  all  over  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  addressed  clubs  and 
meetings  without  end.  In  the  loss  of 
such  a  woman  the  world  is  much  the 
poorer.  Is  there  not  a  thought  for  the 
teacher  in  this  story  of  a  noble  life? 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Edu- 
cationcl  Association,  Prof.  Edward  R. 
Shaw  spoke  very  earnestly  of  cultivating 
a  "feeling  for  English."  Stop  long 
enough  to  get  the  force  of  the  unusual 
expression.  It  is  worth  recalling  again 
and  again.     He  says  : 

"  If  I  were  required  to  make  a  choice 
between  technical  knowledge  of  English 
and  what  I  may  term  '  feeling  for  Eng- 
lish,' I  should  unhesitatingly  choose  the 
latter.  This  'feeling  for  English*  is  a 
subtle  sense,  transcending  psychological 
analysis,  and  leading  those  who  possess 
it  to  use  English  with  an  appreciation  of 
its  genius.  How,  then,  shall  we  develop 
in  pupils  this  '  feeling  for  English  ? '  We 
may  do  this  by  giving  them  selections 
from  the  masters  of  English  literature, 
and  requiring  that  these  selections  be 
learned  by  heart,  so  that  pupils  may  be 
able  to  repeat  them  and  to  transcribe 
them.  In  every  grade,  from  the  first 
year  through  the  eighth,  certain  standard 
poems,   selected  with  reference   to    the 
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emotional  status  and  intellectual  appre- 
ciation of  the  pupil,  should  be  memor- 
ized— at  the  very  least,  half  a  dozen 
poems  for  each  year.  [If  the  Teacher 
knows  these  things  they  will  learn  many 
more  than  this  modest  number.]  Chil- 
dren derive  pleasure  from  learning  and 
repeating  the  best  literature,  as  it  meets 
a  natural  want  in  satisfying  their  sense 
of  rhythmic  expression.  They  may  not 
recall  all  this  literature  in  later  years,  but 
it  leaves  behind  it  that  subtle  esthetic 
sense  of  '  feeling  for  English.' 

"There  should  be,  for  each  grade,  a 
certain  number  of  poems  which  each 
pupil  should  memorize,  and  with  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  he  could  rise 
and  repeat  the  poem,  or  take  pen  and 
paper  and  transcribe  it  correctly  as  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitals  and  form. 
In  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years 
pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
choose  from  a  small  collection  the  poems 
they  would  prefer  to  memorize. 

The  following  selections  were  memor- 
ized by  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lan- 
caster, on  the  dates  here  named : 

LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT. 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom' 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet !  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day ;  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

/.  H.  Newman, 

ABIDE  WITH  ME. 

Abide  with  me :  fast  falls  the  eventide ; 
The  darkness  deepens ;  Lord,  with  me  abide : 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me. 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day ; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away, 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see ; 

0  thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

1  need  thy  presence  every  passing  hour ; 
What  but  thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's  power  ? 
Who,  like  thyself,  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
Thro'  cloud  and  sunshine,  Lord,  abide  with  me. 


I  fear  no  foe,  with  thee  at  hand  to  bless : 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  is  death's  sting  ?  where,  grave,  thy  victory? 
I  triumph  still,  if  thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes : 
Shine  thro'  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies: 
Heaven' 8   morning   breaks,   and  earth's  vain 

shadows  flee  : 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me. 

IVm.  H.  Monk. 

STILL,  STILL  WITH  THEE. 

Still,  still  with  thee — when  purple  morning 
breaketh, 

When  wake  the  birds,  and  all  the  shadows  flee; 
Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 

Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  I  am  with  thee! 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber, 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  thee  in  prayer, 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  thy  wings  o'ershading, 
But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  nnd  thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning 
When  the  soul  waketh,  and  life's  shadows  flee  ; 

Oh !  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning, 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought — I  am  with  thee. 

Mrs.  H.  B,  Stowe. 

PSALM  I. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight  is 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  He 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 
his  season :  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 
The  ungodly  are  not  so ;  but  are  like  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 
Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand 
in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  righteous.  For  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous :  but 
the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 

December  5. 

BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  Thine  aid ; 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid, 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dewdrops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ; 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all. 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him  in  costly  devotion, 
Odors  of  Edom  and  offerings  divine  ? 

Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  and  gold  from  the  mine? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation, 
Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure  ; 

Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration, 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Reginald  Heber. 
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IF  I  WERB  A  VOICE. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  persuasive  voice, 

That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through, 

I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  morning  light, 

And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 
And  tell  them  to  be  true. 

I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  o'er  land  and  sea 

Wherever  a  human  heart  might  be, 

Telling  a  tale,  or  singing  a  song, 

In  praise  of  the  right,  in  blame  of  the  wrong. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  consoling  voice, 

I'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  air ; 
The  homes  of  sorrow  and  guilt  I'd  seek, 
And  calm  and  truthful  words  I'd  speak, 

To  save  them  from  despair. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  o'er  the  crowded  town, 
And  drop  like  the  happy  sunlight  down 
Into  the  hearts  of  suffering  men, 
And  teach  them  to  rejoice  again. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  pervading  voice, 

I'd  seek  the  kings  of  earth  ; 
I'd  find  them  alone  on  their  beds  at  night, 
And  whisper  words  that  should  guide  them  right, 

Lessons  of  priceless  worth. 
I'd  fly  more  swift  than  the  swiftest  bird, 
And  tell  them  things  they  never  heard, — 
Truths  which  the  ages  for  aye  repeat, 
Unknown  to  the  statesmen  at  their  feet. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice, 

I'd  speak  in  the  people's  ear ; 
And  whenever  they  shouted  (<  Liberty  ! " 
Without  deserving  to  be  free, 

I'd  make  then*  error  clear. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  day, 
Rebuking  wrong  on  my  world-wide  way, 
And  making  all  the  world  rejoice, — 
If  I  were  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice. 

Charles  Mackay, 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Old  World  has  already  revealed  to 
us,  in  its  unsealed  books,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  its  own  marvelous  strug- 
gles in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Greece, 
lovely  Greece, 

The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  ot  arms, 

where  sister  republics,  in  fair  procession, 
chanted  the  praises  of  liberty  and  the 
gods, — where  and  what  is  she?  For  two 
thousand  years  the  oppressor  has  ground 
her  to  the  earth.  Her  arts  are  no  more. 
The  last  sad  relics  of  her  temples  are  but 
the  barracks  of  a  ruthless  soldiery.  The 
fragments  of  her  columns  and  her  palaces 
are  in  the  dust,  yet  beautiful  in  ruins. 
She  fell  not  when  the  mighty  were  upon 
her.  Her  sons  were  united  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Marathon,  and  the  tide  of 
her  triumph  rolled  back  upon  the  Helles- 
pont. She  was  conquered  by  ber  own 
factions.  She  fell  by  the  hands  of  her 
own  people.  The  man  of  Macedonia  did 
not  the  work  of  destruction.  It  was 
already  done,  by  her  own  corruptions,  I 


banishments,  and  dissensions.  Rome, 
republican  Rome,  whose  eagles  glanced 
in  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, — where 
and  what  is  she?  The  Eternal  City  yet 
remains,  proud  even  in  her  desolation, 
noble  in  her  decline,  venerable  in  the 
majesty  of  religion,  and  calm  -as  in  the 
composure  of  death.  The  malaria  has 
but  traveled  in  the  paths  worn  by  her 
destroyers.  More  than  eighteen  centuries 
have  mourned  over  the  loss  of  her  em- 
pire. A  mortal  disease  was  upon  her 
vitals  before  Caesar  had  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con; and  Brutus  did  not  restore  her 
health  by  the  deep  probings  of  the  Sen- 
ate chamber.  The  Goths,  and  Vandals, 
and  Huns,  the  swarms  of  the  North, 
completed  only  what  was  already  begun 
at  home.  Romans  betrayed  Rome.  The 
legions  were  bought  and  sold  ;  but  the 
people  offered  the  tribute-money. 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fail, 
probably  the  last  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  We  have  begun 
it  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
auspicious  nature.  We  are  in  the  vigor 
of  youth.  Our  growth  has  never  been 
checked  by  the  oppressions  of  tyranny. 
Our  constitutions  have  never  been  en- 
feebled by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the 
Old  World.  Such  as  we  are,  we  have 
been  from  the  beginning, — simple,  hardy, 
intelligent,  accustomed  to  self-govern- 
ment and  to  self-respect.  The  Atlantic 
rolls  between  us  and  any  formidable  foe. 
Within  our  own  territory,  stretching 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  we  have  the  choice  of  many 
products,  and  many  means  of  independ- 
ence. The  government  is  mild.  The 
press  is  free.  Religion  is  free.  Knowl- 
edge reaches,  or  may  reach,  every  home. 
What  fairer  prospect  of  success  could  be 
presented?  What  means  more  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  sublime  end?  What 
more  is  necessary  than  for  the  people  to 
preserve  what  they  themselves  created? 
Already  has  the  age  caught  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  It  has  already  ascended 
the  Andes,  and  snuffed  the  breezes  of  both 
oceans.  It  has  infused  itself  into  the 
life-blood  of  Europe,  and  warmed  the 
sunny  plains  of  Prance  and  the  low  lands 
of  Holland.  It  has  touched  the  philos- 
ophy of  Germany  and  the  North;  and, 
moving  onward  to  the  South,  has  opened 
to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  better  days. 
Can  it  be  that  America,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  betray  herself?  Can  it 
be  that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogs*    ■ 
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of  republics,  the  inscription  upon  whose 
ruins  is:  They  were,  but  they  are  not? 
Forbid  it,  my  countrymen!  Forbid  it, 
heaven  !— Joseph  Story.  Dec.  12. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

There's  a  song  in  the  air ! 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky  ! 

There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 

And  a  baby's  low  cry ! 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king. 

There's  a  tumult  of  joy 

O'er  the  wonderful  birth, 

For  the  virgin's  sweet  boy 

Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth  ; 
Ay !  the  star  rains  its  fire  and  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king. 

In  the  light  of  that  star 

Lie  the  ages  impearled ; 

And  that  song  from  afar 

Has  swept  over  the  the  world. 
Every  hearth  is  aflame,  and  the  Beautiful  sing 
In  the  homes  of  the  natious  that  Jesus  is  King. 

We  rejoice  in  the  light, 

And  we  echo  the  song 

That  comes  down  through  the  night 

From  the  heavenly  throng. 
Ay  !  we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they  bring, 
And  we  greet  in  his  cradle  our  Saviour  and  King ! 

J.  G.  Holland. 

RING  OUT,  WILD  BELLS  ! 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  clouds,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, — 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out,  my  monrnful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  the  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old  ; 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land  ; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Aljred  Tennyson. 


THE  HOLY  ONE. 

Hast  thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary? 
there  is  no  searching  of  his  understand- 
ing. He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and 
to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increase th 
strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint 
and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall 
utterly  fall :  but  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ; 
they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary  ;  and 
they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. — Isaiah. 

December  19. 
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OPINIONS  OP  AN  EXPERT. 


SOME  one  has  said  that  a  child  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  sensitive  hygienic 
instrument,  responding  quickly  to 
changes  and  environment.  Following 
this  line  of  thought,  I  have  made  a  study 
of  school  construction  from  the  stand- 
point of  hygiene,  as  well  as  architecture. 

Sixteen  years  ago  school  buildings 
were  erected  with  the  idea  that  all  that 
was  required  was  the  housing  of  so  many 
pupils,  protection  from  the  weather,  and 
so  much  floor  space,  all  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost.  At  about  the  time  mentioned, 
I  began  an  investigation  of  this  subject, 
being  assisted  by  a  bright  man  who  was 
principal  of  a  school.  Much  has  been 
written  on  this  topic,  but  my  observa- 
tions are  based  on  actual  experience  in 
this  line. 

Given  a  committee  of  fairly  intelligent 
men,  the  first  business  instead  of  the  last, 
which  is  the  usual  method,  should  be  the 
selection  of  the  architect.  This  should 
be  done  before  any  site  for  the  proposed 
structure  is  purchased.  The  location  at 
a  suitable  point  within  the  school  district 
for  convenience  and  accessibility  is  ac- 
knowledged. The  exposure  of  the  school 
building  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
preferably  the  lot  should  face  either  to 
the  north  or  to  the  south;  the  class-rooms 
can  then  be  located  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  structure  without  too  long  corridors. 

Let  in  the  Sun. — I  am  an  advocate  of 

•From  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey 
State  Sanitary  Association  by  George  F.  Loring, 
Architect,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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sunny  buildings  for  class-rooms;  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  advocate  northwest 
or  northerly  exposure,  when  you  consider 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year  when  the 
sun  is  obscured;  that  the  sun  is  nearly 
vertical  over  us  at  its  highest  point  in  the 
summer  time;  that  for  spring,  fall  and 
winter  days  the  sun  is  necessary  for 
health;  that  east  and  west  exposures  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  are  as  bad,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  differ, 
as  the  southerly,  and  that  the  amount  of 
fuel  necessary  for  warming  fresh  air  for 
northerly  rooms  is  more  by  at  least  four 
tons  per  room  than  for  southerly  ones. 
Sunlight  is  the  only  disinfectant  which 
sustains  man,  while  it  kills  the  microbe. 
We  all  know  the  agreeable  sensation  of 
direct  sunlight,  and  you  cannot  but  agree, 
from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
economy,  that  my  conclusion  is  correct. 
I  believe  that  the  body  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  eye;  with  the  windows 
properly  screened  against  intense  sun- 
light, by  use  of  curtains  to  each  window 
in  two  parts,  with  the  rolls  at  the  meet- 
ing rail,  the  top  running  up  and  the  bot- 
tom one  down,  the  light  can  be  controlled. 

Proper  Kind  of  Windows. — All  windows 
in  class-rooms  should  be  square  headed, 
without  transom  tops,  which  cannot  be 
properly  curtained,  and  without  the  bar 
across  the  transoms,  as  they  throw  strong 
shadows  over  the  desks.  The  light  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  window  is  most 
valuable,  and  it  should  not  be  made  circu- 
lar or  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Double  windows,  or  four  runs  of  sash, 
should  be  built  in  on  the  cold  sides  of  the 
class-rooms;  they  have  the  advantage  of 
preventing  the  frosting  of  the  glass  sur- 
faces, and  chilled  air  will  not  flow  down- 
ward on  the  bodies  of  pupils  that  happen 
to  be  seated  in  the  outer  aisles.  With 
•double  windows  the  wind  pressure  on  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  does  not  affect  the 
movement  of  the  air  in  the  heating  and 
ventilating  ducts. 

The  interior  lighting  of  corridors  and 
location  of  stairways  can  be  disposed  to 
best  advantage  with  the  style  of  the 
building  mentioned. 

The  space  surrounding  a  building,  and 
within  the  bounds  of  the  property  lines, 
should  be  at  least  twenty  feet. 

A  lot  where  the  grade  of  the  land  falls, 
or  is  so  graded  as  to  fall  to  the  rear,  is 
much  better  for  the  basement  and  for 
access  to  the  same. 

Number  and  Height  of  Stories. — Except 


for  high  schools,  no  building  should  have 
more  than  two  stories  of  class  rooms;  by 
spreading  the  building  over  the  ground, 
instead  of  vertically,  we  gain  in  breadth, 
architectural  effect,  lessen  the  danger  to 
health  of  young  persons  by  loss  of  energy 
climbing  stairways  and  lessen  the  danger 
from  panics;  the  additional  cost  of  a 
building  two  stories  high  as  to  one  of  the 
same  capacity  three  stories  high  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  worth  considering. 

In  fixing  the  heights  of  stories  we  are 
governed  some  by  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended; the  proper  height  of  basement 
should  be  9  feet  6  inches  to  10  feet;  of 
first  story;  13  feet;  and  second  story,  12 
feet.  The  light  in  rooms  on  the  second 
story  is  always  superior  to  that  of  the 
first,  and  we  therefore  increase  the  height 
of  the  story  and  of  the  glass  surface  of  the 
first  story  to  equalize  same;  in  any  event, 
the  window  heads  should  be  finished  to 
the  top  so  no  shadows  can  be  thrown  on 
the  ceilings;  the  sill  of  windows  should 
be  3  feet  4  inches  from  the  floor.  The 
proportion  of  light  to  floor  area  of  class- 
rooms should  never  be  less  than  one 
square  foot  of  glass  surface  to  six  square 
feet  of  floor  surface,  and  from  experience 
I  can  say  that  this  holds  good  for  rooms 
thirty- eight  feet  wide,  lighted  from  one 
side  only.  Within  the  limits  of  a  city 
where  adjoining  buildings  are  about 
twenty  feet  from  exterior  walls,  we  should 
increase  our  glass  in  proportion  of  1  to  5. 

The  Question  of  Light. — Every  room 
should  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
for  some  part  of  the  day.  The  special 
arrangement  of  curtains  before  mentioned 
I  consider  better  than  dusty  and  rattling 
shutters;  the  direct  rays  can  be  wholly  or 
in  part  excluded,  if  desired;  in  direct  sun- 
light the  rooms  up  to  the  limit  mentioned 
are  sufficiently  bright  to  allow  the  read- 
ing of  extremely  fine  print  without  exer- 
tion; at  other  times  the  shades  are  not  re- 
quired. 

The  worst  light  is  from  the  front;  the 
best  light  is  from  the  left  side  or  left  side 
and  back;  as  the  teacher  suffers  from  the 
light  as  well  as  the  pupil,  and  is  placed 
necessarily  in  the  opposite  position,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  desk  should  be  placed  on 
the  floor,  in  such  position  as  may  suit  the 
individual  taste,  supplemented  by  swivel 
chair.  The  ceiling  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  distribution  of  light,  and 
should  be  white.  I  have  used  stamped 
metal  ceilings  painted  white,  but  they 
are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  many 
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shadows  they  throw;  the  paint  soon  be- 
comes dull,  and  is  not  the  equal  of  a  per- 
fect plaster  ceiling  for  reflecting  light; 
the  walls  are  better  for  the  eye  if  tinted. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  blackboards 
than  natural  slate,  but  the  joints  should 
be  cemented  together  after  being  planed; 
the  chalk  receivers  should  be  placed  at 
a  height  of  2  feet  2  inches  from  the  floor 
for  small  children,  and  not  over  3  feet 
4  inches  high  for  high  school  pupils; 
blackboards  should  not  be  placed  be- 
tween windows,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
length  is  sufficient  for  any  class-room; 
dustless  crayons  should  be  used;  if  com- 
mon ones  are  used  they  should  be  wiped 
off  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  not  with  a  dry 
brush.  Slots  in  the  top  moulding  of  the 
boards  should  be  left  for  cards.  Picture 
mouldings  should  be  placed  everywhere. 
— N.  Y.  School  Journal. 
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ON  DUTY  AT  CALAMBA :  II. 


IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


THE  notes  of  army  life  at  Calamba,  with 
dates  here  given,  are  from  the  private 
letters  of  Capt.  Edw.  W.  McCaskey, 
Quartermaster  of  the  Twenty-first  U.  S. 
Infantry,  and  are  continued  from  the 
December  numbed  of  The  Journal : 

Calamba,  October  17. — Plenty  of  work  on 
the  bay  this  a.  m.  More  contraband  stuff. 
Had  to  go  aboard  and  sort  it,  inspect  the 
whole  lot.  Some  people  without  pass.  Very 
mixed  cargo.  Stuck  on  bar,  wouldn't  go  in 
or  out.  Bad  surf  to  get  little  boats  along- 
side. But  we're  getting  it  in,  rice,  rations, 
sugar,  potatoes,  beans,  onions  and  canned 
stuff.  Must  hustle  wood  and  more  Chinos. 
Some  trouble  on  front  of  E  company  this 
morning.  The  rebels  are  getting  too  bold; 
need  another  warming  up.  New  rebel 
trenches  and  gun  places.  They  are  getting 
in  closer  daily.  Our  two  new  Gatlings  due 
here  Friday.    We  need  them,  for  we  must 

S've  them  a  "  go  "  very  soon.  Sent  up  all 
e  Santa  Rosa  prisoners  under  guard.  Capt. 
Hall  went  with  them.  Plenty  of  people  at 
landing  who  would  be  glad  to  "  pull "  them. 
Oct.  /£.— Some  pot  shots,  no  hits  reported. 
Everybody  has  wants,  lots  of  them.  Got 
up  a  few  loads  of  wood  that  I  hustled  for  the 
outer  companies  that  have  frequent  firing 
and  must  be  on  the  alert,  with  no  time  or 

Slace  to  hunt  wood  very  far.  Using  deserted 
ouses  and  old  frames.  Sent  the  contra- 
band beer  and  booze  for  auction  in  custom- 
house at  Manila.  A  good  deal  of  firing 
this  afternoon.  They  seem  to  have  sharp- 
shooters trying  to  get  officers.  Nearly  got 
Conley  of  E  company  twice  lately. 


Oct.  Jp.— Some  firing.  Plenty  of  rain 
Long  night,  awake  and  fever.  Had  wire 
late  in  afternoon  to  seize  two  tugs  and  four 
cascoes,  smugglers.  Went  through  surf, 
got  Napidan,  and  corralled  them  all.  Have 
a  gang  at  work  scrubbing  floor  and  walls  of 
Spanish  hospital,  where  there  were  infectious 
diseases.  We  are  going  to  move  our  offices 
there  next  week.  Want  to  get  it  clean  enough 
up-stairs  by  to-morrow  evening  to  burn  sul- 
phur for  a  day  or  two.  Then  the  lower  floors, 
stores,  booths,  yards.  Chinos,  Filipinos,  a 
whole  block  of  them,  must  go.  Very  filthy 
place.  Filthy  is  hardly  the  word  lor  this 
stinking  hole.  Some  of  these  places  haven't 
been  cleaned  for  ages,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  their  vile  abominations.  Hope  we'll  get 
through  the  job  without  losing  any  valuable 
lives.  Raining  again,  and  the  laborers  chill 
and  shake  so  that  work  goes  slowly.  One 
or  two  companies  entirely  out  of  wood  to-day. 
Must  find  some,  even  if  I  take  down  a  stray 
house  to  get  it  dry  for  them. 

Oct.  20. — They  report  1000  rebels  and  six 
guns  to  reinforce  their  lines.  Filipino- 
Spaniard  claims  hospital  as  his  property, 
wants  us  to  get  out  and  stop  making  it  fit 
to  live  in,  and  pay  him  for  trespass,  etc.; 
wants  galore,  but  we  can't  listen  to  him. 
Must  go  through  it  to-day  with  soap  and 
lime  and  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid,  after 
getting  off  the  worst  of  it  yesterday. 
Another  load  of  sick  men  to  go  to  the  city 
in  the  morning.  Rebels  seem  to  be  mass- 
ing near  sugar  house.  We  can  shell  them 
there.  Waiting  for  the  Gatlings  the  better  to 
hold  our  hill  and  the  bridge.  Boat  in  the 
night.  They  couldn't  get  ashore  for  the 
surf.  Rebels  made  attack  at  10  p.  m.,  hot 
time  till  11,  not  so  warm  at  midnight,  and 
quiet  again  an  hour  later.  The  attack  was 
made  by  a  party  slipping:  around  Cristobel, 
and  working  in  near  thl  village  across  the 
lower  ferry.  Drove  in  the  outposts  there 
and  fired  nard  into  hospital,  provost -prison 
and  plaza.  M  and  F  formed  up  ana  gave 
them  10,000  rounds  Krags.  Artillery  hur- 
ried down  from  upper  Terry  and  shelled 
everything  around.  Napidan  ran  in  close 
and  warmed  up.  C  was  in  it  on  right,  and 
E  on  left,  rest  of  line  firing  volleys  now  and 
then.  Rebels  got  a  number  of  shells  and 
solid  shot  well  placed  here  in  town.  A  bie 
one  burst  over  Major  Wittich's  house,  and 
several  near  the  Commissary,  just  back  of 
headquarters  which  was  their  target. 

Oct.  21. — Hkrd  cargo  to  unload,  bar  in  bad 
shape  and  lower  end  of  tram  broke  down. 
Getting  big  box  and  heavy  barrel  packages 
up  but  slowly.  Late  when  we  got  through. 
Hard  job  to  get  the  sick  aboard  and  away. 
Rebels  had  all  the  bancas  but  one  to-day. 
Sun  very  hot,  no  breeze.  Finishing  up  the 
cleaning  of  the  Spanish  hospital,  burn  sul- 
phur in  it  to-night  and  to-morrow.  Got  new 
store-room,  heavy  stone  walls  for  ammuni- 
tion and  clothing  and  valuable  quarter- 
master supplies.  Caught  a  spy  last  night 
signaling  the  rebels  during  the  fight.    Capt. 
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Parke  is  still  out  with  M  company  getting 
the  wounded.  Let  the  rebels  have  their 
dead.  In  store-room  now  there  are  several 
tons  of  artillery  ammunition  and  a  good 
stock  of  rifle  cartridges,  with  more  to  come. 
We  have  1,000  rifles,  and,  if  hard  pressed, 
the  band,  the  hospital  men,  all  orderlies, 
trumpeters,  clerks,  drivers,  cooks,  and  even 
the  sick  in  quarters,  can  do  good  service. 

Oct.  22. — Catlings  due  at  5  p.  m.  Must 
get  them  into  position  this  evening.  Three 
companies  of  the  37th  just  in,  have  fixed 
them  up  comfortably.  They  take  matters 
very  well,  and  look  like  fighting  men,  in 
part  from  the  1st  Tennessee  regiment. 

Oct.  2j. — Quite  a  fight  this  morning.  We 
got  up  at  3:30.  Breakfast  4  a.  m.  Load  out 
4:30.  The  scrap  lasted  from  5  to  10:30  a.  m. 
I  hauled  out  ammunition  three  times,  trot 
and  gallop.  Awful  hot.  Had  two  pony 
carts  and  light  wagon,  Gatling  and  team, 
and  four-line  team.  Kept  all  well  filled  up 
with  ammunition.  Close  in  it  too.  Mitchell, 
of  I  company,  was  '  killed.  Several  men 
wounded.  One  of  my  wheel  mules  was 
killed,  and  fell  on  Hawley,  rider  and  driver 
of  the  Gatling,  hurting  him  somewhat.  We 
drove  the  rebels  three  miles,  returned  at 
noon.  The  Gatling  eats  ammunition  very 
fast,  also  the  mountain  gun.  The  big  3-inch 
gun  has  heavy  stuff.  The  ground  was  rough 
and  there  were  natural  positions  everywhere 
for  the  rebels.  We  took  their  last  trench 
and  barricades,  and  then  came  back.  They 
are  there  now.  The  fight  put  back  our  reg- 
ular work,  but  we  will  get  through  with  it 
to-night.  When  the  ammunition  is  to  go, 
you  strain  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  get  it 
up  in  time  where  it  is  needed.  It  must  not 
get  there  too  soon,  for  they  can't  carry  any 
extra  freight.  Too  hot.  fiut  when  they 
run  short  and  need  it  the  case  is  very  des- 

§erate,  and  it  must  get  there  no  matter  what 
reaks.    To-day  we  smashed  a  wagon  and 
two  carts,  and  lost  a  mule  and  two  ponies. 

Oct.  24. — No  fight  this  afternoon.  Some 
long-range  firing.  Rebels  hard  at  work  on 
their  old  trenches,  and  making  another  line 
in  their  rear.  They  expected  us  to  come  at 
them  in  force  to-o!ay.  We  were  going  to, 
but  the  plan  was  changed.  Expect  boat 
in  by  dark.  Eighteen  sacks  U.  S.  mail. 
Bueno !  Also  20.000  Gatling  and  80,000  rifle 
ammunition.  More  rain  now.  New  rebel 
gun  put  on  ridge  above  G,  I  and  D.  Fight- 
ing to  day  was  slow.  Our  artillery  and  the 
rebel  rifles.  Hauled  a  load  of  ammunition 
late  last  evening  to  hill  (E)  on  a  sudden  call, 
and  another  at  dawn.  Rode  the  line  before 
noon,  and  picked  up  wants.  Looking  over 
the  rebel  positions  from  the  church  tower 
this  afternoon. 

Oct.  25. — Boat  in  at  n  p.  m.  Inspector 
General  Crane  has  been  here  for  three  days, 
good  man.  Mail  in  and  very  welcome,  in- 
cluding twenty  books  and  stacks  of  papers. 
They  will  be  of  interest  to  many  people. 
Thanks  for  all.  Pot  shots  all  the  time, 
but  no  heavy  firing.    Many  wants  every- 


where, but  I'm  getting  them  filled.  The 
sun  has  been  quite  hot  to-day,  and  has  dried 
up  the  mud.  It's  just  the  sort  of  time  the 
rebels  play  ball.  .  Saw  Walter  this  morning. 
He  had  important  work  to  do  on  the  20th 
and  23d,  and  did  it  well. 

Oct.  26. — Rather  quiet  night.  Some  rain, 
and  black  as  ink.  Want  to  get  a  road  through 
from  this  hostile  village  by  lower  ferry  to  C 
company's  Gatling  gun.  We  may  have  to 
help  them  over  there  very  suddenly  and  soon. 
Can  run  cart  or  ponies  out  that  way  with 
sacks  of  ammunition.  Time  important,  a 
mile  less  distance,  but  can't  use  it  in  wet 
weather.  Wood  question  getting  serious. 
Scarce,  and  our  cooks  burn  it  by  the  cord  on 
open  fires  and  in  stoves  ;  must  shave  them 
down  some.  Want  to  get  a  couple  of  cords 
out  to  advance  companies,  if  these  sly  hust- 
lers in  town  don't  get  it  before  we  can  carry 
it  out.  Have  to  sit  on  a  thing  here  now  to 
hold  it.  Casco  crew  just  up  for  chow,  hun- 
gry. Got  them  a  lot  of  rice.  Attack  ex- 
pected on  Banos  and  here  to-night.  The 
37th  will  be  ready  to  help  out,  and,  if  it 
comes,  the  artillery  will  be  in  it.  Want  to 
get  ammunition  up  as  soon  as  I  can  before 
it  opens.  Sent  two  Filipino  laborers  in  a 
canoe  to  Banos  with  message  to  Capt.  Par- 
menter.  Have  not  reported  back.  Rebels 
may  have  got  them  or  they  may  have 
changed  to  rebels.  Long  range  shooting 
when  I  was  out  on  the  line  to-day,  our  men 
replying  about  one  to  three  shots.  Hot  day, 
not  much  air,  just  the  sort  they  like  to  open 
up  on  us  because  we  get  so  exhausted  when 
we  drive  them  hard.  Fifty- four  recruits  in 
boat  coming  up  to-day.  General  Wheaton 
got  in  unexpectedly  this  afternoon,  and  a 
campaign  is  being  worked  up. 

Oct.  27.— Just  paid  off  the  hands,  some 
thirty  odd,  and  some  bulls  and  bancas  and 
other  small  items.  Pay  by  the  day.  They 
fear  we  will  be  killed,  or  they,  or  that  we 
may  pull  out  suddenly.  Pay  in  Mexican 
silver,  half  value  of  ours,  thirty  cents  a  day 
and  chow.  Bosses,  banqueros  and  good  men 
in  particular  lines  get  a  peseta  (10  cents)  or 
media  (5  cts.)  extra.  Rental  of  a  large  house 
is  $20  to  $30  per  month;  big  banca  same, 
smaller  50  cents  per  day;  bulls  50  cents  to 
$1.00  or  more  per  dav.  It's  too  hot  now  for 
men  to  work,  even  these  fellows,  does  them 
up.  They  get  chills  and  fever  and  head- 
ache, same  as  we  do,  call  it  "calentura  y 
mucho  malo  en  Cabeza."  When  they  shake 
they  say,  "Paubre'  (poor)  Filipino,  mucho 
paubre*  y  frio,  mucho  frio  (very  coldV  mucho 
malo"  (bad),  etc.  When  the  bullets  sing 
they  get  down  in  a  ditch  and  will  not  work, 
and  when  the  big  guns  are  at  it,  they  shake 
and  say,  "  Mucho  bombom !"  But  they  like 
the  noise.  Just  fixed  up  some  reading 
matter  for  Walter.  Will  try  to  get  it  out  to 
him  this  evening  before  the  pop  party  be- 
gins. They  generally  try  it  about  dusk 
and  dawn,  and  often  in  the  night  if  warm 
and  dry.  Won't  fight  in  the  wet  unless  cor- 
nered.   When  in  a  tight  place  they  fight 
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hard,  use  bolos,  throw  them  sometimes. 
We  keep  them  a  mile  away,  or  as  near  that 
as  we  can.  They  are  now  crowding  out 
about  the  sugar  mill  on  St.  Thomas  road, 
but  we  are  ready. 

Oct.  28. — O.  K.  here.  Same  to  you  all. 
Still  rather  quiet.  Very  wet,  too  much  rain. 
Work  going  slowly.  Small  scrap  on  C,  K 
and  D  at  9:30  last  night.  We  all  turned 
out,  and  the  battery  got  ready  to  throw 
shells  over  the  line,  but  it  soon  quieted 
down.  On  the  alert  for  awhile,  turned  in 
later  and  got  some  sleep.  Odd  shots  during 
the  night,  more  at  dawn.  Rained  hard 
since  then.  That  will  cool  them:  makes 
the  work  harder  too,  and  the  Filipinos 
shake  with  chills  and  fever.  They  burned 
straw  stacks  and  nipa  shacks  on  our  front 
last  night,  may  have  thought  we  were 
sneaking  up  to  attack  them.  More  rain, 
then  more  sun,  and  awfully  hot  between 
showers.  When  it  is  below  eighty  degrees 
the  workmen  are  shivering,  anal  must  wear 
blue  shirt  and  coat  to  keep  off  the  chills. 
Some  poor  starving  women  and  a  sick  child 
were  just  in  trying  to  get  food.  They  are 
rebels  and  their  men  are  prisoners  of  ours. 
Hard  to  see  them  dying  by  inches.  We 
cannot  give  them  help  or  food  unless  they 
pretend  to  be  amigos  and  work  for  us  when 
needed.  Can't  stand  it  sometimes!  Just 
have  to  dig  up  a  little  stuff  or  buy  them 
some  rice.  Still  raining  hard.  Just  heard 
that  our  boat  has  five  sacks  of  mail.  Bueno ! 
Hope  to  get  some  rood  home  news.  Must 
go  to  Manila  to  help  settle  up  affairs  of 
Major  Howard  who  has  recently  been  killed. 
I  was  working  under  him  in  Q.  M.  business. 

Oct,  20. — Sunday,  on  board  "  Seattle,1 ' 
some  37  officers,  guard  and  three  rebel  spies, 
newspaper  men,  and  crew  of  mixed  Chinos 
and  Filipinos.  Rain  every  hour  or  so,  but 
a  good  breeze,  and  I  hope  a  fair  trip  ahead. 
Sun  out  hot  now  and  then.  Pulled  two 
cascos  all  the  way.  Stopped  at  Pasig  and 
Pedro.  There  are  people  all  along  here, 
they  say,  dying  for  want  of  food.  Reached 
Manila  at  3  p.  m.,  and  reported  at  once  to 
division  headquarters.  The  33d  regiment 
just  coming  ashore.  Fixed  up  my  business 
in  a  short  afternoon,  had  supper,  and  went 
out  to  hear  the  band  play*  Saw  Styer,  good 
fellow,  and  we  talked  of  old  times. 

Oct.  30. — Got  home  to  Calamba  again  late 
this  afternoon.  Had  to  go  fast  in  Manila  to 
make  business  and  boat.  Slow  trip  up  the 
Pasig.  Fine  on  laguna  (lake).  Good  breeze 
and  beautiful  view.  Quite  a  sea  on  the  bar. 
Got  supplies  ashore  and  up,  and  trip  to 
Banos  away.    Tired. 

Oct  31. — Was  tired  out  last  night  after  the 
run  to  Manila  and  all  that  went  with  it. 
Plenty  of  signals  from  the  rebels,  but  few 
shots.  Got  some  sleep  about  midnight,  up 
and  about  since.  Bright  morning.  Suppose 
the  sun  will  burn  soon.  We  hear  from  spies 
that  some  of  the  rebel  companies  have  gone 
away  for  awhile  to  recuperate  and  get  more 
grub  and  ammunition.    A  Spanish  captain 


has  just  come  in  with  an  orderly.  He  was 
a  governor  of  Spanish  prisoners,  and  has 
been  sent  in  to  us  witn  some  proposals. 
The  rebels  do  not  want  to  feed  the  Spanish 
prisoners  any  longer ;  and  many  of  the  latter 
are  so  sick  they  can  neither  work  nor  walk 
much.  Manv  are  said  to  be  dying.  There 
are  several  thousand  Spanish  prisoners  and 
about  a  hundred  American  in  various  places. 
Awful  hot  to-day,  about  100  degrees  in  the 
shade.  Smoke  at  different  places  all  about 
us  on  the  hills  back  of  the  rebel  lines.  Sig- 
nal fires  and  flashes  all  around  last  night. 
Still  hauling  chow  for  the  companies.  Want 
to  get  some  wood  in  shape  by  night  so  as  to 
measure  and  accept  it  and  get  it  out  to  the 
companies  in  the  morning.  Paid  off  all  the 
hanas  for  yesterday  and  Sunday.  They  were 
glad.  Guess  they  thought  I  had  gotten  away 
*  *  for  good, ' '  That's  how  the  Spaniards  used 
to  "  do  "  them.  Got  the  new  field  glass.  It 
works  first-rate,  definition  clear  at  1400 
yards, Just  about  the  range  I  need.  Thanks 
to  father.  Good  name  for  it,  "Liliputian 
marine,"  and  food  second  to  fine  little 
field  glass  I  had  in  Cuba,  that  some  fellow 
stole  from  my  valise  on  way  home  from 
Montauk.  New  troops  are  coming  in  every 
few  days,  and  are  being  put  on  the  town 
lines  of  defense. 

Nov.  1. — Nothing  new  yet.  No  heavy 
work  to-day  until  tie  boat  comes,  unless  a 
fight  comes  on  and  the  artillery  gets  to 
using  up  stuff.  Sun  very  hot  early.  Didn't 
sleep  well.  Working  out  plans,  accounts, 
all  sorts  of  things,  listening  for  shots  all 
the  time  and  hearing  some,  but  none  very 
near.  I've  been  running  over  some  of  those 
memory  numbers  also,  and  find  that  I  hold 
a  great  many  of  them.  Good  thing.  Hot 
and  quiet.  The  hands  are  getting  weak  and 
dizzy.  Have  to  make  it  an  early  noon  and 
allow  a  long  time  to  them  for  dinner  and 
smoke  and  siesta.  Work  again  at  2  o'clock 
and  late  this  evening.  Our  guest,  the 
Spanish  officer,  was  late  Governor  of  Min- 
dao  and  a  Major  of  Infantry.  He  seems 
pleased  to  be  with  white  folks  again,  gets 
better  fare  than  he  has  had  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  didn't  know  until  last  Christmas 
that  the  Spanish- American  War  was  over. 
He  has  a  wife  and  two  girls  in  Spain,  and ' 
four  boys  buried  there.  I  can't  talk  very 
well  with  him,  am  a  little  too  slow.  Mix 
up  Spanish,  French  and  English  when  he 
goes  fast.  Just  got  verv  sad  news  for  my 
little  boy,  "Thomas,  jr."  His  father, 
11  Thomas,  Sr.,"  was  murdered  down  near 
the  landing  this  morning,  by  three  prisoners 
(rebels),  just  released  from  our  calaboose 
before  noon,  as  there  was  no  good  proof 
against  them.  They  were  rebels,  here  for 
chow  and  news,  and  were  arrested  on  sus- 
picion.* "Thomas,  Sr."  was  an  amigo,  and 
talked  some  English,  and  his  boy  (Jr.)  has 
been  working  for  me  about  headquarters  for 
ten  weeks,  cutting  wood,  looking  after  the 
horses,  and  other  things.  Bright  little 
man,  built  like  our  Jack.    Poor  little  fellow, 
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and  poor  women  folk  and  children !  The 
murderers  have,  I  suppose,  got  away  to  the 
rebel  lines.  I  will  get  their  names  and 
descriptions  and  try  to  have  them  trailed 
and  brought  to  trial.  The  old  man  was 
weak  and  couldn't  make  a  fight,  and  the 
fiends  cut  his  throat.  I  am  so  sorry  for  the 
family.  I  believe  they  killed  the  old  man 
because  he  was  friendly  to  me  and  because 
his  boy  worked  for  me  here, 

-Nov.  2. — Boat  got  in  late,  breakers  very 
rough,  nearly  swamped  the  lighter.  Some 
artillery  horses  and  mule  for  Gatling  team. 
Caught  one  suspect  in  the  murder  case,  got 
his  knife,  hope  to  get  the  others  if  they 
venture  hereabouts.  Looking  after  the  poor 
family  and  the  boy,  of  course.  Another 
heavy  storm.  Issued  a  big  draw  of  cloth- 
ing. Long,  tiresome  job  in  a  hot  close 
store-room,  but  we  get  it  done. 

Nov.  j. — More  agua.  Raining  very  hard. 
Had  to  knock  off  all  out-door  work,  but 
have  three  souads  at  it  indoors.  Even  the 
police  squads  had  to  come  off,  and  the 
guards  and  sentries  seek  shelter.  An  old 
timer.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Pump  Station 
at  "  Camp  Alva/1  in  July.  Couldn't  make 
the  line  to-day.  Seems  cold  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  80.  When  it  rains  like  this  the 
natives  chill  hard,  just  as  we  do  when  ex- 
posed. They  have  one  cotton  shirt  or 
drawers,  or  both,  and  sometimes  a  hat.  No 
change,  and  never  woolens,  and  are  used  to 
staying  in-doors  when  it  rains.  Many 
of  the  rebels  in  the  trenches  are  sick  at  such 
times. 

Nov.  4. — Another  great  storm  last  night. 
Sun  out  now  and  very  hot.  Steaming  after 
the  heavy  rains.  No  air  going.  Got  four 
Spanish  prisoners  off  on  the  boat.  They 
were  very  glad  to  start  to  Libertad.  Heard 
the  band  play  awhile  ago  when  at  the  desk. 
Four  more  Spanish  prisoners  got  in  late  last 
night  from  Lipa,  thirty-six  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  had  a  tough  trip  and  a 
fight  on  the  way,  and  they  were  pretty  well 
used  up.  We  fed  them  and  sent  them  re- 
joicing on  their  way  to  Manila.  Last  letters 
from  home  September  24th. 

Nov.  5. — The  spies  report  the  rebels  ex- 
pecting more  ammunition  from  Japan.  Six 
hours  heavy  rain  after  midnight  and  it  is 
steaming  now.  Rode  the  line  to-day,  some 
bad  places  on  the  way  and  the  tram  is 
washed  out  some.  Expect  to  have  these 
breaks  fixed  before  the  boat  gets  in.  Feel 
better  now,  had  fever  in  the  night  and 
doped  up  this  a.  m. 

Nov.  6. — Heavy  storm  and  a  quiet  night. 
But  few  shots.  Boat  in  late,  unloaded  in 
the  storm  and  the  black  darkness.  Some 
recruits  and  Chinos.  The  rain,  we  were 
told,  was  to  hold  up  about  November  1st, 
but  we  have  had  plenty  of  it  since  then. 
Two  more  escaped  Spaniards  go  up  on  boat 
to  day  with  the  sick  and  the  prisoners. 
Issued  the  twenty-two  Chinos  to  the  com- 
panies. Great  dicker  about  selection,  and 
some   companies   get  a  worse  deal   than 


others.  Very  hot  from  9  to  2,  and  then  a 
heavy  rain,  poured  in  sheets.  More  Chino 
slave  business.  Enough  of  that  at  any  time. 
I  have  52  in  the  regiment*  and  12  in  the 
hospital,  to  round  up,  and  settle  their  rows, 
ana  arrange  in  squads  so  that  work  and 
chow  go  along  peaceably.  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  will  not  eat  or  live  or  work  together. 
The  different  districts  seem  to  hate  each 
other  cordially.  Squads  finishing  up  their, 
work,  tired  and  wet.  Poor  people!  Tough 
job  for  thirty  cents.  Some  of  the  volunteers 
went  into  Risall's  quarters  and  took  beds, 
etc.,  for  fire.  I  caught  them  in  time  and 
they  took  the  beds  back.  Now  comes  the 
daily  pay-roll  of  thirty-cent  men,  and  ferry 
and  small  boat  people.  It  was  too  wet  and 
late  to  pay  them  last  night,  and  they  were 
too  tirea  to  come  up  and  see  about  it. 

Nov.  7. — Sun  hot  to-day,  100  in  shade. 
Working  small  gangs  and  getting  small 
results.  Rained  later,  looks  now  like  an 
all-day  downpour.  The  companies  will  soon 
be  shifted  to  afford  relief  to  those  that  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  it  for  the  past  six  weeks. 
The  long  strain,  and  wet,  ana  the  four  fights 
they  have  had,  are  telling  on  them  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  are  breaking  down. 
New  moon  last  night,  partly  under  a  cloud. 
Rained  hard  most  of  the  night,  let  up  at 
dawn.  We  have  been  in  this  island  for 
almost  six  months  and  the  rain  has  fallen 
more  hours  than  it  has  not  fallen,  that  is, 
more  wet  hours  by  far  than  dry.  The  dry 
times,  with  bright  sun,  are  good  for  calen- 
tura,  hot  head  and  fever.  We  take  it  as  it 
comes.  They  call  this  "the  wet  season,' f 
and  it's  well  named. 

Nov.  8. — Last,  night  the  moon  was  fine;  I 
was  having  a  quiet  smoke  and  watching  it, 
and  dreaming  of  those  at  home  when  the 
alarm  went.  Some  shacks  were  burning, 
and  there  was  some  firing  across  the  river 
in  the  village  on  our  extreme  right.  The 
companies  were  at  once  lined  up  along  our 
bank,  and  the  artillery  came  down  at  a  trot. 
Conly  P.  was  sent  over  with  a  platoon  to 
find  the  trouble.  None  there.  Waited 
awhile,  and  then  returned  to  former  status 
of  waiting.  Shooting  during  the  night. 
The  mother  of  my  second  boss  died  this 
a.  m.,  and  was  buried,  I  had  to  get  out  a 
pass  for  him  ("  Francisco  No.  1  M),  to  use  a 
burial  box,  and  enter  the  cemeteria  without 
inspection.  They  don't  bury  the  box.  Boards 
are  too  scarce.  Just  wrap  the  body  in  a  mat 
of  rush  or  grass  work.  No  priest  here.  He 
is  out  on  the  rebel  lines.  Carry  on  pole  on 
shoulders  of  two  men  like  any  coolie  burden, 
and  two  more  carry  picks  and  shovels. 
Rebels  are  making  stronger  defences  on  a 
part  of  their  line.  Suppose  we  must  make 
another  fight  out  on  the  right.  It  looks  as 
if  they  would  open  on  us  from  about  1200 
yards  this  time.  The  last  two  attacks  were 
at  1000  and  1700  yards,  and  then  we  rushed 
them.  Plenty  of  amigos  in  white  in  town 
to-day.  Wonder  what  it  means.  They  will 
\  probably  skip  before  the  scrap  begins.    The 
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artillery  horses  and  mules  just  went  by  at  a 
round  trot.  They  are  huge,  powerful  ani- 
mals and  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Nov.  o. — Fairly  quiet  during  the  night. 
Fine  sky  till  eleven,  then  heavy  black 
clouds.  Heavy,  cold  rain  since  3  a.  m.  Get 
into  woolens  and  shiver.  We  looked  for  an 
attack  last  night  or  to-night,  and  then  we 
were  going  for  them  to-morrow  at  dawn, 
but  this  rain  will  change  the  plan.  The 
mud  is  so  deep  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
move  the  artillery  at  all,  and  our  plans  re- 
quire to  move  fast.  Rained  all  day.  Sun 
shone  for  about  two  minutes  at  noon,  then 
rain  again  and  ever  since.  Our  cook  has 
made  a  fiddle  of  tin,  and  strung  it  up,  and  is 
playing  "Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground."  It's 
dreadful,  but  he's  getting  some  fun  out  of 
it,  and  he  doesn't  have  a  very  jolly  time, 
so  I  don't  growl. 

Nov.  12. — Sun  out,  very  hot,  everything 
damp  and  muggy.  Private  Roach  of  L 
Company  has  just  died,  and  I  am  ordered  to 
get  his  body  off  to  city  by  return  boat.  Sent 
a  man  on  horseback  to  beach,  to  go  off  and 
hold  the  boat.  Do  not  know  where  boards 
can  be  had  to  make  coffin.  Poor  fellow! 
It  was  sudden,  went  sick  yesterday  morning, 
hospital  in  afternoon,  unconscious  in  night, 
dead  this  morning.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 
Must  get  up  more  wood  to-day  and  make  an 
issue  of  it.  Companies  on  far  lines  need  it 
badly.  Very  many  sick.  Heavy  rains  for 
four  days  and  nights,  and  chance  for  more 
of  it.  Long  rains  and  hot  sun  bring  out 
fever  strong.  Plans  making  for  a  heavy 
fire  from  our  whole  line  at  dawn,  and  all  the 
artillery  to  work  fast.  If  the  rebels  develop 
we  are  to  go  at  them;  if  not,  we  are  simply 
to  hold  our  trench  line,  and  fire  at  any  one 
to  be  seen.  Have  just  been  all  over  the  line 
fixing  up  for  move  of  troops  and  artillery  in 
the  night.  Both  fords  are  passable,  and 
upper  road  will  stand  heavy  guns  and 
wagons,  the  lower  one  light  carts  and 
ponies  with  packs  and  foot  soldiers.  Ex- 
pect a  stir  to-night  on  our  right,  and  we  go 
back  at  them  at  dawn,  Companies  are  to 
exchange  positions  Tuesday  a.  m.,  if  this 
Fourth  ot  July  goes  right  to  morrow. 
There  is  some  shooting  at  intervals,  and 
suppressed  excitement.  Artillery  men  have 
,  just  loaded  their  chests  at  Q.  M.  store  room. 
Finished  work  and  paid  off  hands.  Must  go 
out  over  ground  again  to  show  37th  their 
places  and  how  to  get  there,  then  fix  up 
small  details,  saddle  ponies  for  mounted 
messengers  4  a.  m.,  ana  Gatling  team  4.30, 
etc.  It  seems  hardly  right  to  devote  all 
Sunday  to  preparations  for  a  battle,  but 
that's  our  business  just  now. 

Nov.  13.—  Rather  quiet  as  I  write,  but 
we've  used  up  plenty  of  ammunition  since 
dawn.  Up  at  3  a.  m.,  breakfast  and  out  by 
4  o'clock.  Mostly  artillery  at  mile  and 
mile  and  a  half  range  firing  over  our  lines, 
and  some  heavy  infantry  work.  Last  night 
was  beautiful  till  2  a.  m.  We  lay  down,  but 
waited  nearly  all  night  for  the  rebels  to 


attack.  Helped  Crawford  some  in  tower 
o-day,  watching  shots  and  giving  warnings 
by  telegraph.  Found  a  new  rebel  trench 
on  higher  ground,  guess  we  must  go  after 
it.  Our  companies  are  growing  small  and 
many  men  are  so  weak  that  extra  violent 
effort  does  them  up  quickly.  A,  B  and  C 
companies  of  the  37th  also  getting  smaller 
daily.  Lucky  that  we  did  not  make  an 
attack  to-day  over  bridge  towards  Cabayo. 
They  were  massed  out  there,  as  we  have 
since  learned,,  and  ready  to  warm  us  at 
close  range  in  a  sort  of  ambush,  while  they 
fired  from  sheltered  positions.  Our  fire  has 
done  good  execution.  These  rebels  on  our 
front  are  spunky  until  we  go  at  them  with 
a  yell  in  a  charge.  They  can't  stand  that. 
But  at  long  range,  and  trench  and  picket 
firing  they  give  us  trouble.  Ran  out  supply 
of  amunition  this  p.  m.,  and  arranged  to 
move  companies'  stuff  in  the  morning. 

Nov.  14. — Fairly  quiet  night.  Firing 
now  and  then.  Rained  hard,  coming  down 
in  sheets  since  3  a.  m.  Boat  captain  just 
up.  More  smuggling  and  contraband. 
Seized  a  lot  and  dumped  it  into  the  lake. 
Hope  we  do  not  have  anotherrow  with  the 
rebels  until  the  companies  have  made 
change  of  position  as  ordered.  This  rain 
may  prevent  it,  for  it  makes  them  shiver 
and  stay  in  their  holes.  Just  came  in 
drenched,  as  is  everybody  who  is  out  of 
doors.  Tram  railway  washed  out  some. 
Will  soon  have  things  fixed. 

Nov.  15. — Fire  scant,  wood  scarce,  wet  and 
cold.  Hundreds  sick,  hospital  full,  sick  boat 
will  be  called  to  relieve  pressure.  Have  on 
two  suits  of  underclothes,  a  sweater,  and 
shoes  not  so  very  wet,  gum  coat  soaked 
through,  more  wet  inside  than  out.  Think 
I'll  turn  it !  Poncho  like  a  sieve,  soaked 
through  and  full  of  mildew.  Clothes  green, 
musty  and  foul-smelling  like  a  damp  cellar. 
When  will  it  let  up !  Rheumats  rather 
better.  Not  soaked  through  yet,  but  the 
day  is  young.  Whole  town  flooded  last 
night.  Have  small  gangs  on  tram,  and 
ditch,  and  rations,  and  wood.  River  away 
up  !  Can  hear  it  roar  over  the  rapids  nearly 
a  mile  away.  Expect  boat  late  to-night, 
with  casco  of  vegetables  in  tow.  Also  pay- 
master and  his  clerk,  and  box  of  gold  and 
silver,  etc.  In  a  few  days  comes  the  In- 
spector-General. Find  out  where  are  all  the 
old  tents  and  poles  and  pegs,  axes  and 
shovels,  long  and  short  handle  pots  and 
kettles,  buzzycots,  and  rope  and  shelter 
tents,  etc.,  so  as  to  collect  them  for  inspec- 
tion. Like  the  mud!  Hope  the  sun  will  shine 
out  awhile  soon  and  let  us  dry  out  some. 
Many  sick  to* day,  but  not  so  many  as  I  ex- 
pected. Barometer  begins  to  rise  again. 
Want  to  get  more  wood  up  and  issued  this 
afternoon,  if  the  tram  works  right.  Must 
not  risk  a  wreck  with  the  beef  and  pay 
chest,  too  valuable.  Will  try  a  load  of  wood 
first.  Little  shopkeepers  here  getting  ready 
for  big  business.    They  scent  pay-day. 

Nov.  16. — Paymaster   in   during   night. 
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There  may  be  a  warm  time  when  our  men; 
and  the  37th  get  to  celebrating.  They  hav£ 
had  a  hard  time  here,  and  may  go  it  rather 
wild.  Many  natives  are  sick  with  fever  and 
these  horrible  chills.  Too  much  work  in 
the  cold  rain.  Some  cascos  in  bay  smug- 
gling. Case  of  small-pox  in  plaza.  Hope 
it  will  not  spread.  Place  is  fairly  clean  now, 
and  we  are  trying  to  keep  it  so.  Vino  jags 
make  men  wild.  It  is  a  very  poor  kind  of 
drink,  cuts  the  insides  and  kills.  My  two 
white  bosses  are  sick,  and  four  Filipino 
bosses  also  laid  up.  Even  they  go  down 
under  the  rain  and  mud  and  hot  sun.  To- 
day I  had  28  on  duty.  Just  paid  them  off, 
also  the  washer- women,  who  were  in  good 
humor.  We  pay  five  cents  Mexican  per 
piece,  and  have  a  great  counting.  Sena  a 
dozen  for  50  cents  and  get  back  ten  pieces. 
Washed  in  cold,  dirty  water,  little  or  no 
soap,  never  boiled.  Smell — imagine  it !  Sun 
with  us  awhile,  then  a  blow,  and  another 
storm.  Captain  Larsen  of  Napidan  in,  jolly 
as  ever.  Fighting  on  the  north  and  at 
Dagupan.  Sad  news  that  Logan  is  killed. 
I  knew  him  at  West  Point.  He  landed  the 
Sunday  I  was  in  the  city,  two  weeks  ago — 
very  short  career  here  in  Luzon. 

Nov.  17.  —  Storm  again  last  evening. 
Rather  quiet  all  night.  Moon  breaking 
through  clouds.  Two  shacks  burned  in 
town.  Too  much  drink  after  pay-day,  and 
too  risky  out  here  for  that.  Better  were  all 
hands  poor  again,  and  the  vino  spilled  in 
the  gutter.  This  is  no  place  for  drinking 
men.  Some  few  shots  now  and  then.  Tele- 
graph line  not  workine,  have  a  lookout  in 
the  tower  to  report  the  Doat  when  in  sight. 
Always  hope  for  mail  from  Home.  Last 
dates  late  in  September.  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all. 

Nov.  18. — Some  shooting.  Moon  part  of 
night,  then  blow  and  more  rain.  Clear  now, 
close  and  damp.  Town  is  filling  up  fast. 
Working  pay-day  dodges  on  the  soldiers 
like  the  fakirs  at  a  fair  at  home.  Cock 
fights  are  the  main  games.  More  smug- 
gling. These  Mestizo-Chino-Spanish-Fih- 
pino  smugglers  are  as  cunning  as  can  be 
made.  Laguna  is  up  again  and  no  drainage. 
Our  ditch  work  flooded,  and  mud  galore. 
Will  go  down  in  a  few  days  unless  we  have 
another  storm. 

Nov.  ip. — Sunday,  very  hot,  mud  drying 
up  again.  Frequent  shots.  Report  in  last 
night  of  proposed  attack,  and  there  were 
some  signs.  We  got  all  hands  ready,  and 
moved  the  guns,  and  then  waited  all  night, 
but  no  fight  developed.  Made  a  seizure  of 
Chino  smugglers*  goods  late  last  evening, 
several  hundred  dollars  worth.  Hope  we 
get  some  new  troops  here  soon.  The  con- 
stant strain  day  and  night  of  six  months' 
duty  in  the  trenches,  on  the  firing  line,  in 
this  almost  incessant  rain  and  mud,  under 
tropical  sun,  is  telling  hard  on  our  men. 
Our  sick  list  is  now  nearly  six  hundred,  and 
growing  daily.  Heavy  firing  to  northwest 
last  evening,  towards  Imus,  probably  ten 
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ready 


out.  Don't  know  what  it  means, 
natives  are  dying.  This  seems  to  be 
season.  Too  much  agua  (water)  and 
We  eat  regularly  and  smoke  and 
and  sleep  when  we  can,  at  any  odd 
frequently  in  all  our  clothes  just 
to  jump  at  any  sudden  alarm. 
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WORTHY  TRIBUTE  TO  DWIGHT 

L.  MOODY. 


BY  FLOYD  W.  TOMPKINS. 


A  CHRISTIAN  hero  has  passed  away. 
The  world  is  poorer  for  his  going, 
but  richer  for  his  lite,  and  thousands  are 
blessing  God,  and  will  bless  Him  through 
all  eternity  for  the  message  which  they 
heard  from  this  man.  He  was  plain  and 
simple,  almost  homely,  in  his  appearance 
and  his  manner.  There  was  no  great 
eloquence  in  his  speech,  nor  majesty  in 
his  stature;  yet  he  drew  people  as  by  a 
miracle,  because  he  was  so  true,  and  be- 
cause he  had  a  message.  It  might  be 
said  of  him  as  was  said  long  ago  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist:  "He  did  no  miracle, 
but  all  things  he  spake  of  Jesus  were 
true." 

Dwight  Lyman  Moody  was  born  in 
Northfield,  Mass.,  February  5,  1837.  He 
received  a  limited  education,  and  worked 
on  a  farm  till  he  was  seventeen,  and  then 
became  a  clerk  in  a  Boston  shoe  store. 
In  1856  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  there 
began  his  Christian  work  in  a  very 
simple  way  at  first,  and  entirely  amongst 
the  poor  ;  but  his  zeal  was  already  mani- 
fest, and  he  soon  had  a  Sunday-school  of 
over  1,000  pupils.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  interested  in  the  Christian 
Commission,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assocsation.  It 
was  in  1875  that  he  visited  England  in 
company  with  Mr.  Sankey,  and  held 
those  great  meetings  in  which  Henry 
Drummond  became  so  interested,  and 
with  which  he  later  identified  himself. 
Similar  meetings  were  instituted  in  the 
United  States  in  1875,  and  since  then 
from  time  to  time  cities  and  towns  have 
been  awakened  by  the  noble,  fearless 
preaching  of  this  true-hearted  Christian. 
Aside  from  his  so-called  revival  services, 
Mr.  Moody's  great  works  have  been  in 
Chicago,  where  he  built  an  institute 
for  the  education  of  young  men  and 
women  in  Christian  work,  which,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Torrey,  is  still  doing  a 
wonderful  service,  and  in  Northfield,  the 
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place  of  his  birth  and  death,  where  he 
erected  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
held  yearly  conferences  for  Christian 
workers.  The  "summer  schools'*  held 
in  this  quiet  little  town  have  made  it 
famous  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
accomplished  more  than  can  easily  be 
calculated  for  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
religion  at  home  and  abroad. 
■Mr.  Moody  never  received  money  for 
his  services.  It  is  said  that  a  friend 
cared  for  his  wants,  and  left  him  free  to 
preach  and  work  unhampered  by  the 
perplexing  alliances  which  have  often 
crippled  aggressive  workers.  And  so, 
fearless,  and  unbound  by  anything  save 
the  bonds  of  his  leve  for  his  Master,  he 
labored  on  until  the  end. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  the  life  of  this 
farmer's  boy,  this  mechanic,  this  un- 
educated, yet  true  and  inspired  teacher. 
Perhaps  all  the  lessons  can  be  hardly  told 
just  now  in  the  immediate  hours  of  his 
ended  career.  But  surely  there  are  some 
which  are  evident,  and  which  this  age 
sorely  needs  to  learn.  First,  he  was 
strongly  sincere  and  fearless.    His  reli- 

Srion  meant  everything  to  him,  and  his 
aith,  therefore,  was  great.  It  is  the 
"  light,  half  believer  of  a  casual  creed," 
as  Arnold  expressed  it,  who  is  full  of 
hesitation  and  trembling,  and  makes 
little  headway.  Honesty  of  religious 
belief  will  always  impress  men.  Second, 
Mr.  Moody  was  direct.  He  had  little 
patience  with  the  sophistry  of  theo- 
logical theories;  but  he  knew  that  the 
world  was  sinful,  and  that  Christianity 
could  help  it,  and  that  constituted  his 
creed  and  was  the  basis  of  his  preaching. 
And  we  can  assure  ministers  to-day  that 
while  men  are  careless  of  so-called 
dogma,  and  hate  empty  formalism,  they 
will  listen  and  profit  by  the  old  story  of 
help  and  comfort  and  godly  living  taught 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Others  can  fill 
churches  as  well  as  Mr.  Moody  filled  his 
halls,  if  only  they  are  whole  hearted, 
and  have  a  simple  Gospel  message. 
Third,  and  he  was  a  man,  "the  noblest 
work  of  God."  He  might  have  been 
more  learned  in  books ;  a  college  educa- 
tion is  good.  He  might  have  been  more 
polished  in  social  ways,  though  he 
always  had  a  little  contempt  for  refine- 
ments of  social  distinction.  But  he  was 
big  minded,  big  hearted,  brave,  instinct- 
ively a  gentleman  of  the  highest  type, 
and  these  great  possessions  gave  him 
influence. 


That  influence  will  live,  as  all  such 
influences  must  live.  Would  to  God  we 
had  more  such  men,  for  the  world  needs 
them !  Meanwhile,  regardless  of  sect  or 
creed,  or  no  creed,  all  men  will  feel  the 
loss  of  such  a  man,  and  will  count  them- 
selves as  fellow  sorrowers  with  the 
Northfield  family  in  the  little  white 
house  by  the  roadside,  under  the  shadow 
of  old  "Round  Top,"  dear  to  tens  of 
thousands. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


WORDS  COMMONLY  MISUSED. 


THE  following  are  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Asso- 
ciation. Consult  the  dictionary  if  in  doubt 
as  to  any  of  these  suggestions. 

Accord  is  a  stilted  substitute  for  give. 

Ability  and  capacity  are  not  synonyms. 
The  former  is  the  power  of  applying,  the 
latter  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

Aggravate  means  to  add  the  weight  of, 
and  is  not  equivalent  to  irritate. 

You  can  administer  governments,  oaths, 
medicine,  but  not  blows  nor  punishments ; 
they  are  dealt  or  given. 

Adopt  is  a  poor  substitute  for  take  in  such 
phrases  as  "  what  course  will  you  adopt  ?  " 

Do  not  confound  amateur  with  novice. 
An  amateur  may  be  an  artist  of  great  ex- 
perience and  and  skill,  but  he  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional artist.    A  novice  is  a  beginner. 

An  audience  is  an  assembly  of  hearers. 
There  can  be  no  audience  at  a  gymnastic 
performance,  a  pantomime,  a  boat  race,  a 
sparring  match,  and  the  like.  If  only  the 
eye  is  appealed  to,  use  the  word  spectators. 

Do  not  use  balance  in  the  sense  of  rest, 
remainder,  residuum,  or  remnant.  The  word 
is  only  permissible  where  simile  of  scales 
will  apply,  as  in  a  bookkeeper's  balance. 

Do  not  confound  bountiful  with  plentiful. 
Bountiful  means  liberal,  beneficent. 

Commence  is  called  vulear  by  many 
authorities.  Begin  is  preferable,  because  it 
is  shorter  and  is  Anglo-Saxon. 

Consider  means  to  contemplate,  to  ponder. 
Do  not  use  for  think,  suppose,  or  regard. 

Constantly  is  not  synonymous  with  fre- 
quently. Constantly  means  uninterruptedly. 

Deprecate  is  wrongly  used  for  disapprove, 
censure,  condemn.  The  word  really  means 
to  beg  or  pray  against. 

Description  should  not  be  used  for  kind 
or  sort.  Say,  "  His  clothes  were  of  the 
meanest  sort,"  and  not,  "of  the  meanest 
description." 

Don't  use  expect  for  suppose,  think,  guess. 

Farther  should  be  used  exclusively  with 
reference  to  distance.  In  other  connections 
use  further. 

A  man  is  liable  for  that  for  which  he  is 
exposed,  obliged,  or  subject,  but  he  is  not 
liable  to  act.    Do  not  confound  with  likely. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  In  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
Insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye' re  sleeping.— &9/CA  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Decker. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assem- 
*  bly  approved  July  15,  1897,  the  county  com- 
missioners will  make  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  the  return  of  the  chil- 
dren between  6  and  16  years  of  age  in  the 
several  school  districts  in  their  respective 
counties  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
latest  date  on  which  they  can  do  so  legally 
being  the  last  Satarday  in  January.  As 
one-third  of  the  State  appropriation  to 
schools  is  distributed  on  this  return,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  boards  of  directors 
to  the  fact  that  they  would  do  well  to  see 
their  commissioners  before  the  return  is 
made  out  and  ascertain  if  the  number  for 
their  district  is  correctly  reported.  Unless 
this  is  done,  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners or  the  assessors  may  cause  the 
district  to  receive  less  than  its  just  share  of 
the  State  appropriation  to  the  schools. 


««5»- 


THE  report  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  May  31st,  which  is  given  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  shows  that 
there  are  nearly  28,000  public  schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  schools  are  at- 
tended by  1,152,352  pupils,  an  increase  of 
nearly  10,000  over  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  in  1898.  The  number  of 
school  districts  is  now  2,493  J  number  of 
schools,  27,968;  number  of  graded  schools, 
16,905  ;  number  of  superintendents,  140; 
number  of  male  teachers,  9,360;  female 
teachers,  19,469;  average  salaries  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  $44. 27;  average  of 
female  teachers  per  month,  $37.84;  whole 
number  of  pupils,  1,152,352;  average 
number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance, 
858,177;  cost  of  school  houses — purchas- 


ing, building,  renting,  etc.,  $3.569>82°-94; 
teachers'  wages,  $10,749,713.38;  cost  of 
school  text  books,  $782,235.51 ;  cost  of 
school  supplies  other  than  text  books, 
$408,146.30;  fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of 
collectors  and  other  expenses,  $4,798,- 
852.82;  total  expenditures,  $20,308,- 
768.95 ;  estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, $49,491,585.59.  What  more  import- 
ant interest  in  the  Commonwealth  ? 


The  vacancy  in  the  Principalship  of 
the  Lock  Haven  State  Normal  School 
was  recently  filled  by  the  election  of  Prof. 
J.  R.  Flickinger,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Edinboro.  The  va- 
cancy at  Edinboro  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Prof.  J.  F.  Bigler,  Superintendent 
of  the  Schools  of  Venango  county.  The 
last  two  gentlemen  are  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  their  success  has  received  fitting 
recognition  in  the  call  to  new  positions  of 
trust  and  usefulness.  Prof.  Eldon  retires 
to  private  life  at  an  age  when  most  men 
claim  the  right  to  lay  aside  the  burdens 
of  a  busy  life.  Under  his  administration 
the  Lock  Haven  school  passed  through 
fire  and  flood.  He  saved  it  from  destruc- 
tion, and  leaves  it  with  new  buildings, 
new  model  school  and  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium.  His  career  was  crowned 
with  abundant  success;  and  he  goes  to 
private  life  followed  by  the  good  wishes 
of  hosts  of  friends  and  former  pupils. 

Prof.  Edward  Gideon,  of  Phila- 
delphia, began  teaching  fifty  years  ago, 
and  his  old  pupils  join  in  doing  him 
honor  to  celebrate  this  golden  anni- 
versary. With  characteristic  unselfish- 
ness, Mr.  Gideon  declined  to  receive  as  a 
personal  gift  any  fund  collected  to  mark 
this  occasion.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
decided  to  endow  the  Edward  Gideon 
Scholarship  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  income  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  a  young  man  or  woman 
for  the  higher  education  that  might 
otherwise  be  beyond  their  reach.  In  this 
way  the  name  and  life-work  of  a  noted 
teacher  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  labored  so  long  and 
so  well.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
20,000  pupils  have  been  under  his  charge. 
After  fifty  years  of  such  good  service  to 
the  state,  the  teacher  should  be  at  liberty 
to  retire  upon  an  honorable  pension.    In 
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the  army  or  in  the  navy  less  than  forty 
years  are  enough  for  this,  and  the  retir- 
ing pay  is  a  very  handsome  salary. 

County  Supt.  D.  L.  Hower,  of  Wayne, 
says,  July  ioth  :  "  Every  School  Board 
ought  to  have  The  Journal,  which  is 
Pennsylvania's  best  school  magazine.  It 
is  the  only  school  paper  that  comes  to  my 
desk  that  is  read  as  soon  as  it  puts  in  an 
appearance.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  its 
many  excellent  features." 

County  Supt.  J.  George  Becht,  of  Ly- 
coming county :  "It  is  a  great  pity  that 
every  District  does  not  subscribe  for  The 
Journal  for  all  the  Board.  Those  Di- 
rectors who  read  it  are  most  enthusiastic 
in  speaking  of  the  help  they  have  from 
it.  When  once  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  and  reading  it  regularly,  they 
are  loath  to  give  it  up." 

Co.  Supt.  John  F.  Bigler,  Venango 
county  :  "  I  am  glad  that  you  are  doing 
so  much  for  the  school  interests  of  our 
Commonwealth,  and  hope  that  all  the 
Directors  in  Venango  county  may  sub- 
scribe for  The  Journal." 

Mr.  Edwin  Walton,  Secretary  High- 
land school  district,  Chester  county,  says: 
"I  suggested  when  I  first  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  thirty  years  ago  that 
each  member  should  have  a  copy  of  The 
Journal,  and  although  many  changes  have 
occurred  since  then  in  our  membership, 
no  objection  has  ever  been  raised  by  any 
one  to  the  regular  annual  subscription  for 
the  full  Board." 

Supt.  Jas.  A.  Dewey,  Newport  town- 
ship, Luzerne  county,  renews  subscription 
to  The  Journal  for  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  twenty-seven  Teachers. 


Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  has 
prepared  a  report  on  home  study,  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city,  from  which  we  take  this  common 
sense  paragraph:  "The  value  of  the  in- 
dependent and  unaided  study  of  text- 
books should  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
education  of  children.  The  preparation 
of  lessons  will  cultivate  the  habits  of 
reading  and  study,  which  are  invaluable 
not  only  to  the  student  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  after  life.  The  neglect  of  this 
in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  espec- 
ially apparent  in  the  higher  schools,  and 
involve  a  loss  of  time  there  in  training 
pupils  to  the  habits  of  study.  No  pupil 
should    be   sent    from    the   elementary 


schools  to  the  higher  schools  who  has  not 
been  trained  to  habits  of  careful  and  at- 
tentive study,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  learn  lessons  from  the  printed  page." 


DUTCH  AND  QUAKER. 

THIS  is  the  subject  of  a  new  publication 
in  two  volumes  from  the  pen  of  John 
Fiske,  and  the  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  It  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of 
the  author,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  library  in  the  land.  The  style  is 
charming,  and  the  volumes  are  brim-full 
of  historical  facts  that  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  author's  point  of  view  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Douglass  Campbell. 
He  discounts  the  high  praise  which  Mr. 
Campbell  accords  to  the  people  of  Hol- 
land and  New  York,  and  grants  them  far 
less  influence  in  moulding  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  America.  Of  all  the  claims 
made  for  the  Dutch  he  is  hardly  willing 
to  admit  that  anything  beyond  the 
custom  of  recording  deeds  and  mortgages 
came  from  the  Dutch  Republic — a  doubt- 
ful gift,  if  we  think  of  the  loose  way  in 
which  the  records  are  made  under  exist- 
ing laws,  and  of  the  validity-attached  to 
them  in  case  the  original  documents  are 
lost  or  destroyed.  Those  who  admire 
Mr.  Campbell's  two  volumes  on  the  Puri- 
tan in  England,  Holland  and  America, 
should  read  John  Fiske  to  get  a  state- 
ment of  the  other  side  of  the  controversy. 

One  is  impressed  with  Fiske' s  sincere 
desire  to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  give  the 
facts  as  they  are,  and  yet  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  disinterested,  objective 
presentation  which  characterizes  the  his- 
torical writings  of  Leopold  von  Ranke. 
In  the  famous  history  of  the  Popes  the 
reader  can  often  scarcely  tell  whether 
Ranke  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  so 
colorless  and  disinterested  is  the' state- 
ment of  the  course  of  events.  In  regard 
to  the  position  of  Mr.  Fiske  the  reader  is 
never  in  doubt.  He  writes  from  the  New 
England  point  of  view  and  can  scarcely 
refrain  at  times  from  poking  fun  at  the 
Dntch.  Although  he  does  not  pretend  to 
discuss  the  question  of  protection,  he  can 
not  help  showing  where  he  stands.  The 
foliowing  language  is  certainly  not  equiv- 
ocal: "The  abominable  tariff  and  navi- 
gation acts  also,  by  which  commerce  was 
stupidly  hampered,  aroused  in  mercantile 
communities  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  which 
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tolerated  the  vile  pirate  very  much  as  it 
aided  and  abetted  the  noble  army  of 
smugglers.  If  the  pirate  could  afford  to 
undersell  the  honest  skipper,  his  custom- 
ers could  easily  refrain  from  asking  awk- 
ward questions. p 

"In  the  days  before  Satan  had  in- 
vented hot-air  furnaces  and  steam  radi- 
ators, it  was  apt  to  be  cold  in  the  bed- 
room in  winter  nights/'  is  another  speci- 
men showing  how  he  can  express  his 
views  on  modern  life  while  writing  of 
life  long  ago. 

His  estimate  of  William  Penn  makes  a 
Pennsylvanian  feel  proud  of  the  Pounder 
of  the  Colony.  We  cannot  forbear  quot- 
ing the  following  from  the  account  of 
Perm's  eloquence: 

"A  charming  picture  is  this  of  the 
highly-gifted  young  man,  with  his  noble 
face,  commanding  presence  and  magnetic 
demeanor,  going  about  to  win  souls  to  a 
higher  life.  It  was  because  they  felt  the 
divine  authority  in  the  nature  of  his 
utterances  that  his  hearers  were  so 
'broken*  and  contrite.  It  was  a  re- 
newal of  Christ's  teaching  that  religion 
is  an  affair  of  the  inner  soul  and  not  of 
externals;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Christian  ideal  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  perfectly  realized  among  the 
Quakers  than  with  any  other  sect  of 
Christians.'1 

The  last  volume  contains  a  chapter  on 
the  migration  of  sects,  in  which  a  foot- 
note pays  a  deserved  compliment  to  one 
of  Lancaster's  authors,  Mr.  Prank  R. 
Diffenderfer,  who  recently  published  a 
volume  on  the  German  Exodus  to  Eng- 
land in  1709.  Piske  agrees  with  this 
writer  in  assigning  the  travels  of  Penn  in 
1 67 1  and  1677  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
direction  of  the  wave  of  migration  from 
the  Palatinate  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  same  page  (Vol.  II,  351)  gives  a 
translation  of  a  stanza  of  Emerson's  verses 
into  Pennsylvania  German,  as  found  in 
Ziegler's  "Draus  un  Deheem,"  which 
was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  189 1.  Piske  is 
gracious  enough  to  call  this  "  a  charming 
little  book."  He  also  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  services  of  the  Scotch  Irish. 
He  makes  mention  of  the  Mennonites, 
the  Dunkers,  the  Seventh- Day  Baptists, 
the  Labadists  and  Moravians,  and  he 
even  includes  the  Lutherans  among  the 
sects,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Lutherans  and  the  German  Re- 
formed (the  latter  he  does  not  mention, 
although  they  were  the  predominating 


element  in  the  migration  from  the  Pala- 
tinate) were  always  spoken  of  as  the 
Church  people,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  so-called  sects.  Nor  does  he  suspect 
the  harmony  in  the  forms  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  doctrinal  teaching  which 
existed  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  German  Reformed,  which  made  pos- 
sible at  a  later  day  the  transfer  of  Profes- 
sors of  Theology  from  the  schools  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  and  vice  versa;  and 
he  ascribes  the  possibility  of  harmony 
between  them  solely  to  the  liberal  princi- 
ples of  the  Scotch  Irish  and  to  the  free 
atmosphere  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  human  workmanship  is  without 
blemishes,  but  the  account  of  the  Dutch 
and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Piske  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  that  have  thus  far  been 
given  to  the  public. 


♦- 


MORE  NONSENSE. 


SOME  forty  years  ago  we  read  with  en- 
joyment and  profit  the  essays  of  the 
"  Country  Parson."  Like  the  letters  of 
Timothy  Titcomb,  by  J.  G.  Holland,  and 
the  essays  of  Gail  Hamilton,  these  papers 
were  very  widely  known.  The  title  of 
one  of  them,  "  Concerning  Veal,"  a  dis- 
cussion of  rawness  and  immaturity,  is  re- 
called by  the  folly  of  an  experiment 
recently  tried  by  a  principal  of  one  of  the 
Milwaukee  schools.  The  case  might  be 
presented  at  some  length,  but  the  follow- 
ing from  Miss  Panny  Grant,  of  Mil- 
waukee, which  appears  in  the  October 
number  of  the  New  York  Teacher \  makes 
further  comment  unnecessary: 

"When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a 
child."  One  of  the  principals  of  Mil- 
waukee recently  made  quite  an  unusual 
sensation  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  His  attempt  to  introduce  civic  gov- 
ernment into  his  ward  school  has  resulted 
in  disaster — disaster  to  himself -in  that  he 
has  lost  his  situation  as  principal  of  the 
school,  and  much  worse  to  the  scholars 
under  his  jurisdiction,  whose  school  work 
must  have  suffered  as  much  as  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school  has  been  lowered  by 
this  most  unfortunate  experiment. 

It  seems  that  the  scholars  were  to  gov- 
ern themselves  just  as  a  city  is  governed. 
There  were  courts,  there  was  a  system  of 
police,  there  was  a  caucus,  elections  were 
held,  and  the  machine  cropped  up  in  the 
usual   way.     Votes  were   bought    with 
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chewing-gum  and  slate  pencils,  police- 
men (little  boys  and  girls,  be  it  under- 
stood) were  bribed,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
scheme  worked  so  badly  that  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  parents  took  place.  There 
were  complaints  about  the  encouragement 
to  tattling  and  tale-bearing  that  the  new 
system  made  to  flourish  in  the  school, 
that  punishments  were  severe  and  unjust 
that  the  judges  caused  the  principal  to 
inflict  upon  youthful  law-breakers,  and 
the  general  ill-feeling  that  grew  up  in  the 
ward  was  a  serious  matter  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  superintendent  and 
school  board  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  of  course  the  whole  thing  was  stopped. 
The  results  were  bad  feeling  all  around, 
a  school  in  dire  disorder,  many  small  acts 
of  injustice,  many  children  made  to  spend 
their  energies  on  what  is  no  business  of 
the  young,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
manifest  work  of  the  school  that  surely 
should  take  up  all  the  time  public-school 
children  have  to  spend  with  their  books, 
time  short  at  best,  and  needed  in  honest 
study  to  its  last  moment.  The  reason 
why  this  mischievous  scheme  failed  is 
that  it  was  founded  upon  a  fallacy,  if  one 
may  venture  to  express  it  in  this  way. 
It  gave  responsibility  to  what  is  in  its 
nature  irresponsible. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  executive  committee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania City  and  Borough  Superintend- 
ents' Convention,  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, February  8-10,  is  busy  at  work 
preparing  for  one  of  the  most  promising 
meetings  yet  held  by  that  body.  A 
special  attraction  will  be  "Industrial 
Education,"  by  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  illus- 
trated by  some  of  his  pupils  on  the  plat- 
form. State  Supt.  Schaeffer  has  promised 
to  be  present  and  address  the  convention, 
and  the  names  of  progressive  superin- 
tendents from  different  parts  of  the  State 
will  be  found  on  the  programme,  which 
will  appear  in  the  February  number  of 
The  Journal.  It  is  also  expected  that 
Governor  Stone  will  attend  the  conven- 
tion and  address  the  assembled  educators. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  excursion 
rates  on  the  railroads.  The  local  com- . 
mittee  and  University  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  an  assured  success  of 
this  meeting.  Ample  time  for  discussion 
will  be  granted,  as  the  reading  of  papers 
in  the  day  sessions  will  be  strictly  limited 


to  thirty-five  minutes,  and  all  the  speak- 
ers, except  the  first  in  the  discussion  of 
each  subject,  to  five  minutes.  The  exec- 
utive committee  desires  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  supervising  principals 
are  regarded  as  properly  members  of  this 
convention,  and  it  therefore  extends  the 
heartiest  invitation  to  them  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting. 


SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT  PARIS. 


THE  exposition  to  be  held  next  year  at 
Paris  gives  promise  in  its  many  de- 
partments of  being  worthy  of  the  close 
of  the  century.  No  science  has  made 
greater  advance  in  many  lines  than  that 
of  education.  The  theory  of  general 
education  in  its  relation  to  the  State,  has 
gone  forward  from  the  education  of  the 
few  at  personal  expense  or  through  the 
church  to  the  education  of  all  at  the 
cost  of  the  public.  The  science  of  teach- 
ing has  made  great  progress.  The 
material  growth  and  equipment  of  the 
school  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
in  architecture  and  hygiene.  The  litera- 
ture of  education  has  grown  into  a  great 
library.  To  present  this  growth  and  to 
bring  it  out  in  bold  relief  in  all  its  rela- 
tions to  the  other  groups,  is  the  work  of 
the  department  of  education  at  the  ex- 
position. 

The  limitations  of  space  make  the 
problem  for  the  United  States  not  what 
we  show,  but  how  can  we  show  what  we 
must  show.  A  retrospective  exhibit  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  exhibit  will  be  distinct- 
ively national  in  character.  At  the 
same  time,  any  piece  of  work  contributed 
from  any  locality  is  credited  to  that 
locality,  and  as  such  will  be  catalogued 
and  judged  for  an  award. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
will  occupy  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
space  assigned  the  United  States,  and 
higher  and  special  forms  of  education 
the  remaining  fifty.  The  exhibit  will  be 
collective,  classified  by  grades,  aiming  to 
show  in  each  grade,  step  by  step,  the 
best  work  that  our  schools  can  turn  out. 

In  exhibiting  the  work  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  a  radical  departure  has 
been  made.  The  exhibit  will  be 
arranged  by  departments,  and  each  uni- 
versity will  contribute  to  one  or  more  de- 
partments, as  they  may  choose.  Univer- 
sity extension,   schools    for    defectives. 
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commercial  schools,  Indian  schools,  etc., 
will  be  represented  so  far  as  the  space 
will  permit. 

The  installation  and  decoration  of  the 
exhibit  is  being  carefully  looked  after  by 
expert  architects  and  artists.  The  sole 
motive  which  dominates  the  preparation 
of  the  exhibit  is  to  give  to  foreign 
nations  a  correct  idea  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  self-reliant  and  capable  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  to-day  is  developed. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Roth:  The  teachers  ot 
Mount  Joy  township  are  conducting  a  series 
of  educational  meetings.  The  first  district 
institute  for  the  year  was  held  on  November 
nth,  at  Littlestown.  The  county  institute, 
held  at  Gettysburg,  was  a  success  both  in 
attendance  and  in  interest.  The  instructors 
were  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  G.  M.  D.  Eckels, 
E.  O.  Lyte,  T.  B.  Noss,  S.  A.  Martin,  E.  T. 
Jeflfers,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin  and  Profs. 
R.  M.  McNeal,  O.  G.  Klinger,  A.  B.  B.  Van 
Ormer  and  A.  M.  Lindsay.  The  evenings 
were  taken  up  by  lectures  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Hawks  and  Dr.  Sherman  Culp,  and  by  en- 
tertainments. The  self-reporting  system 
was  introduced  and  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. All  of  the  194  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance. Seventy-four  directors  registered  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe:  On  Novem- 
ber 30th  I  attended  a  Thanksgiving  and 
flag-raising  celebration  in  Valley  township, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Lewis  teacher.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  directors,  teachers  and  citi- 
zens. Addresses  were  made  by  Director  S. 
G.  Oliver,  Mr.  Waugaman,  a  citizen,  Mr. 
Bowser,  a  teacher,  and  by  the  County  Su- 
perintendent. On  November  14th  I  visited 
the  Parker  City  schools,  Prof.  I.  J.  Noll, 
principal.  These  schools  under  their  effi- 
cient principal,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of 
teachers,  are  doing  excellent  work.  Local 
institutes  have  been  held  in  two  or  three 
districts,  with  much  interest  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  Kittan- 
ning,  not  wishing  to  be  behind  its  neigh- 
boring districts,  recently  completed  a  very 
comfortable  school  building,  the  best  in  the 
township  and  equipped  with  modern  furni- 
ture. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp :  Maxatawny,  Upper 
Bern,  North  Heidelberg  and  Penn  erected 
handsome  single-room  buildings.  They  are 
all  of  brick  and  equipped  with  modern  im- 
provements. It  is  about  time,  in  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  stove  in 
the  school-room  should  be  abolished  and  a 
cellar  heater  substituted. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz :  The  vaccination  law 
has  been  complied  with  in  the  majority  of 
our  school  districts.  In  a  few  districts, 
however,  no  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the 


law.  The  schools  are  now  well  attended, 
the  attendance  in  some  of  our  rural  districts 
being  98  and  99  per  cent. 

Butler— Supt.  Painter :  I  attended  a  lo- 
cal institute  in  Allegheny  county,  and  spoke 
to  fifty  teachers  on  "School  Discipline." 
Local  institutes  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  our  county,  and  will  continue  so  until 
late  in  the  spring.  I  find  most  of  the 
schools  visited  doing  good  work  ;  still  a  few 
should  be  doing  better. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson:  During  the 
month  of  November  there  were  several  good 
local  institutes  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  county  institute  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  held  here.  The  "  Teachers! 
Hour,"  during  which  all  the  instruction  was 
given  by  teachers,  was  a  very  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  morning  sessions. 

Carbon— Supt.  Beissel :  The  local  insti- 
tute held  at  Beaver  Meadows  was  a  grand 
success.  The  papers  prepared  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  district  were  full  of  excellent  ad- 
vice and  suggestion.  The  institute  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  was  large,  only  four 
being  absent.  The  directors  of  Kidder 
township  have  repaired  the  school-house  at 
Lehigh  Tannery,  and  furnished  it  with  sin- 
gle desks.  If  only  all  the  directors  in  the 
county  knew  and  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  the  single  desk  ! 

Clarion— Snpt.  Beer:  Many  of  the 
schools  are  adding  to  their  libraries.  Pros- 
pect, Eastern,  Oak  Grove  and  Gleason's 
schools  have  procured  new  bells  through 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
number  of  schools  Jias  been  increased. 
Madison  has  established  a  graded  school  at 
Wild  Cat.  Red  Bank  has  a  new  school  at 
Middle  Run.  Mt.  Pleasant  has  graded  its 
school.  Salem  and  New  Bethlehem  have 
each  added  another  room .  The  work  started 
out  well. 

Clinton— Supt.  Snyder:  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Clintondale.  Prof.  Geo.  D.  Robb, 
of  the  Altoona  high  school,  delivered  a  prac- 
tical and  sound  common-sense  talk  to  pa- 
trons. 

Columbia — Supt.  Miller :  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  the  week  beginning  No- 
uember  27th.  The  instruction  given  was 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
teachers,  and  the  work  of  the  week  was  sat- 
isfactory. Our  instructors  were:  Dr.  Lin- 
coln Shelley,  Bucknell  University ;  Prof. 
F.  B.  Pearson,  Columbus,  O.;  Miss  Louisa 
Connolly,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  A.  K. 
Aldinger,  M.D. ,  Blpomsbure  Normal  School. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney :  The  annual  insti- 
tute was  a  meeting  of  great  interest  and 
profit.  Of  the  180  teachers  only  three  were 
absent,  and  these  on  account  of  serious  ill- 
ness. In  my  opinion  the  teachers  were  the 
ablest  body  of  instructors  ever  assembled  at 
an  institute  in  this  county.  They  showed 
an  excellent  disposition  to  learn.  We  are 
making  a  strong  effort  to  have  drawing  and 
physical  culture  taught  in  all  our  schools. 
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With  this  end  in  view  we  had  special  in- 
structors in  these  branches  at  the  institute, 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  the  teachers  to  acquire  power  in 
this  direction.  One- third  of  the  directors 
of  the  county  were  in  attendance,  and 
showed  an  active  interest  in  the  work. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  Nearly  all  the 
schools  visited  thus  far  are  doing  pretty 
good  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
should  not  be  doing  the  best  of  work.  In 
some  localities  complaint  is  made  of  a  lack 
of  books  and  supplies.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  this  either.  Teachers  seem  a  little  slack 
in  local  institute  work.  No  excuse  for  this 
either.  County  institute  will  open  Decem- 
ber nth.  Hope  it  will  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  all.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  well  quali- 
fied and  should  do  fine  work. 

Greene — Supt.  Martin:  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  schools  are  doing  pretty  good  work, 
but  here  and  there  I  find  one  not  doing  so 
well.  A  stronger  educational  sentiment  is 
growing  throughout  the  county.  The  four 
educational  meetings  held  this  month  were 
well  attended  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested. At  each  meeting  the  full  board  of 
directors  was  present,  and  at  the  four  meet- 
ings a  total  of  eighty-seven  teachers  was  en- 
rolled. The  audiences  averaged  fully  300. 
I  am  getting  a  reading  circle  of  teachers 
established  in  each  school  district,  which 
meets  every  two  weeks  to  discuss  what  has 
been  read. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy :  The  educa- 
tional event  of  the  month  was  the  annual 
county  institute.  The  teachers  were  nearly 
all  present.  The  different  sessions  were 
well  attended  by  citizens.  The  instruction 
was  inspiring  and  helpful.  The  institute 
was  a  success  in  every  way.  Several  local 
institutes  have  already  been  held,  and  a 
number  of  others  arranged  for. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht :  Mount  Hope 
and  Stevens  are  the  two  houses  of  Pequea 
township  that  were  furnished  with  new 
desks  this  year.  This  township  also  ob- 
served Arbor  Day  in  two  of  its  schools  by  a 
generous  setting  out  of  trees.  Seventeen 
maples  were  planted  at  Columbus  school 
and  eight  at  Mount  Washington .  The  trees 
are  good  nursery  stock,  were  carefully  se- 
lected, and  planted  with  the  spirit  that 
speaks  to  the  reader  of  the  opening  lines  of 
Bryant's  "Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree." 
Arbor  Day  sentiment  came  in  for  its  share 
of  attention  at  county  institute,  The  com- 
mittee on  that  theme  recommended  in  its 
report,  among  other  things,  that  each  school 
learn  a  tree  song ;  that  pupils  be  asked  to 
make  a  note  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  home 
vicinity  and  give  them  appropriate  names ; 
that  the  history  of  Arbor  Day  be  taught ; 
that  each  pupil  be  encouraged  to  own  and 
<jare  for  a  plant  or  tree ;  that  each  school 
keep  a  scrap  book  of  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning plants,  trees  and  varieties  of  wood. 
If  this  initiative  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  trees  and  their  influence  be  given  a 


fraction  of  the  support  suggested  in  this  re- 
port, the  trees  of  the  future  will  have  a  more 
jealous    guardianship.    Schools    must    be 

Eroperly  equipped  to  do  their  work  with  ef- 
ciency.  Paradise  township  believes  in  the 
importance  of  this  idea.  At  the  opening  of 
the  current  year  it  purchased  for  each  of  its 
twelve  schools  above  the  primary  grade  a 
twelve-inch  Rand  &  McNally  school  globe. 
A  schqol  without  a  globe  is  of  necessity 
hampered  in  many  lessons  that  it  should 
teach.  Singing  is  waxing  strong  in  some 
of  our  schools.  The  interest  amounts  to  a 
revival  in  that  subject.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  was  only  the  exceptional  school  that 
could  boast  books  in  this  branch,  and  then 
only  did  it  have  them  through  the  .special 
efforts  of  the  teacher,  who  not  infrequently 
had  his  resources  put  to  the  test  to  procure 
them.  Now  the  idea  of  buying  them  and 
paying  for  them  from  the  district  fund  is 
popular  and  being  gradually  adopted  in  the 
great  majority  of  our  districts.  A  few  years 
more  and  all  our  schools  will  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  singing  from  books  specially 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  school  board 
of  West  Cocalico  furnished  each  of  its 
eleven  schools  with  eighteen  books  of  this 
character  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  Some 
of  their  schools  have  already  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
scale  and  elements. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Hopper:  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  Jackson, 
Franklin,  Exeter,  Dallas  and  Courtdale.  In 
almost  every  instance  I  found  the  teachers 
doing  good  work.  Many  expressed  them- 
selves as  having  been  greatly  benefitted  by 
the  county  institute,  and  are  putting  into 
practice  new  ideas  gained  there. 

Mercer— Supt.  Fruit :  Otter  Creek  has 
put  in  four  new  wells.  Directors  every- 
where are  visiting  the  schools  in  a  body,  or 
expect  to  do  so  soon.  Everything  is  on  the 
usual  hustle. 

Monroe— Supt.  Walter :  Our  fortieth  an- 
nual institute  was  held  at  Stroudsburg.  All 
expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased,  and 

Pronounced  it  one  of  our  best  institutes, 
his  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
an  enrollment  of  146  teachers  there  was  an 
average  attendance  during  the  week  of  144 
teachers.  Twenty-five  directors  were  pres- 
ent during  the  sessions.  In  addition  to 
teachers  and  directors,  from  200  to  500  spec- 
tators were  present.  On  Thursday  (Direc- 
tors' Day)  the  Court  House  was  crowded. 
The  address  to  the  directors  was  given  by 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Hancher.  The  proceedings 
throughout  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  the  institute  as  a  whole  may  be 
designated  successful  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Montgomery  —  Supt.  Hoffecker  :  The 
county  institute  was  held  at  Potts  town. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  the  largest 
in  its  history.  The  instructors  ranked 
among  the  best  we  ever  employed.    The  at- 
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tendance  on  Directors'  Day  was  immense. 
It  was  one  of  our  very  best  institutes. 

Potter — Supt.  Kilbourn  :  The  first  local 
institute  of  the  season  was  held  in  Sharon 
township  November  24th  and  25th.  All 
the  teachers  of  the  district  were  present  ex- 
cept one,  and  all  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work.  Prominent  among  the  topics 
discussed  were :  "  Classification  and  School 
Grades, "  "  Value  of  Nature  Study," 
"School  Discipline,"  "Busy  Work,"  and 
"Language."  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  citizens  and  considerable  interest 
was  manifested. 

Tioga — Supt.  Longstreet :  Our  annual  in- 
stitute was  field  Oct.  30-Nov.  3.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  A.  T.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jenks,  of  the  Mans- 
field Normal  School ;  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  Newark, 
Ohio ;  Prof.  G.  W.  Twitmyer,  Bethlehem, 
and  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker.  The  enrollment  was 
455.  The  instruction  was  inspiring  and  prac- 
tical, and  the  interest  excellent.  I  used  the 
plan  of  assigning  teachers  regular  seats  for 
day  sessions,  and  it  proved  successful.  I 
have  faith  in  it  for  good  hard  work,  and 
shall  use  it  next  year. 

Warren — Supt.  Gunning :  The  Corn- 
planter  Indian  school  is  doing  good  work. 
One  very  sucessful  local  institute  was  held 
at  Spring  Creek  ;  over  fifty  teachers  were 
present.  Some  excellent  papers  were  pre- 
sented, and  several  practical  subjects  were 
discussed  by  all  present.  One  by  one  the 
districts  are  grading  their  schools.  Ten 
townships  and  boroughs  have  introduced 
Berkey's  Course  of  Study  this  term. 

Columbia — Supt.  Fleisher :  Through  the 
liberality  of  a  friend  of  Columbia  a  night 
school  has  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
male  adults  who  are  engaged  in  various 
occupations  in  the  daytime.  Seventy-five 
men  have  expressed  a  desire  to  supplement 
their  education  by  embracing  the  opportu- 
nities thus  offered.  If  the  school  proves  a 
success  this  year,  it  will  no  doubt  be  made  a 
permanent  institution. 

Connellsville — Supt. Wiley:  Our  school 
board  has  decided  to  build  an  eight-room 
school- house  in  the  Third  ward,  work  to  be 
begun  at  once. 

Dunmore — Supt.  Bovard :  I  visit  all  the 
schools  once  a  month,  and  some  of  them 
twice.  Most  of  our  teachers  are  doine  good 
work.  Next  month  we  expect  to  have  a 
new  building  ready  to  occupy.  Some  of  our 
rooms  are  overcrowded  at  present,  a  condi- 
tion which  the  new  building  will  remedy. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Cleaver :  Our  pupils 
are  being  educated  each  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son to  a  feeling  of  others'  woes,  by  giving 
to  the  needy  of  our  town. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Adams :  During  the 
week  beginning  with  October  30th  the  joint 
county  and  city  teachers'  institute  was  held 
in  the  court  house.  It  was  a  grand  success 
in  every  particular.  The  instructors  were 
all  men  of  marked  ability,  and  the  teachers 


showed  their  appreciation  and  interest  by 
their  regular  attendance  and  marked  atten- 
tion. During  the  month  the  desks  of  six- 
teen rooms  were  changed,  so  as  to  give  the 
pupils  better  light  and  seats  better  suited  to 
their  size.  A  twelve-inch  globe  has  been 
purchased  for  each  building,  and  one  six 
inches  in  diameter  for  each  teacher's  desk 
above  the  primary  grades.  A  new  chemical 
laboratory  has  just  been  completed  and  fitted 
up  in  the  third  story  of  tne  high  school 
building,  which,  with  a  complete  set  of 
Cro well's  Physical  Apparatus  purchased 
earlier  in  the  year,  gives  us  one  of  the  best 
equipped  high  schools  in  the  country. 

Reading — Supt.  Mackey :  Five  parents' 
meetings  were  held  during  the  week  Sep- 
tember 4th  to  8th.  There  were  addresses  by 
Prof.  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg,  the  pastors  of 
churches  in  which  the  meetings  were  held, 
and  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  We 
believe  that  the  way  has  thus  been  opened 
for  more  efficient  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers.  The  fifteenth  annual 
session  of  the  city  institute  was  held  Sep- 
tember 4th  to  8th.  The  instructors  were  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Miss  Margaret  McCloskey,  Edin- 
boro ;  President  J.  S.  Stahr,  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College ;  Dr.  S.  G.  Sch mucker, 
West  Chester ;  Prof.  Chas.  Albert,  Blooms- 
burg ;  Prof.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Harrisburg ; 
Hon.  D.  B.  Bruner,  Reading ;  Miss  Lizzie  I. 
McGowan,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Reading, 
and  Miss  Edith  Verlenden,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  Two  handsome  and  commodious 
new  school  buildings  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Shamokin— Supt.  Harpel :  Arbor  Day 
was  appropriately  observed  by  all  the 
schools.  A  large  number  of  trees  were 
planted  throughout  the  city.  The  evening 
schools  opened  earlier  than  in  former  years, 
as  the  attendance  is  better  during  the  fall 
months  than  in  the  spring.  The  visits  of 
our  directors  are  encouraging  the  schools, 
and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  annual  Thanksgiving  do- 
nations by  the  children  for  the  worthy  poor 
were  the  means  of  making  102  families 
happy.  These  gifts  of  the  pupils  always 
have  a  good  effect  upon  our  people. 

Wiucinsburg — Supt. Shi ves:  Last  spring, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Supt.  E.  J.  Shives  received  600  books 
from  the  Free  Carnegie  Library,  at  Brad- 
dock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools.  These  books  were  exchanged 
for  others  every  month.  This  fall  Mr.  C. 
has  opened  up  a  library  in  the  second  ward 
school  building  at  Wilkinsburg,  and  has 
placed  in  it  three  thousand  books.  He  has 
furnished  a  librarian  who  keeps  the  library 
open  each  day  (except  Sunday),  from  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  A  few  days  ago  Supt. 
Shives  received  a  letter  from  him  offering  to 
completely  fit  up  a  reading  room  at  his  ex- 
pense, if  the  school  board  will  furnish  a  room. 
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The  surroundings  of  the  school-room  are  also  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  to  real  progress.  The  association 
of  numbers  and  the  laudable  ambition  to  excel,  ex- 
cited by  class  practice,  these  afford  a  powerful  stimulus, 
and  give  the  teacher  an  advantage  which  individual 
tuition  can  never  acquire.  The  error  of  postponement 
to  a  later  period  may  be  readily  shown.  The  organs 
which  produce  tone  have  lost  their  elasticity,  the  ear 
lacks  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  early  childhood,  the 
voice  is  no  longer  flexible.     The  mind,  accustomed 


to  other  pursuits,  is  now  unfitted  to  acquire  what  xm 
infancy  was  intuitive,  to  childhood  appropriate,  bat 
the  aptitude  for  which  hat  been  impaired,  if  not  lost, 
by  neglect  Garcia,  the  most  celebrated  tinging  mat- 
ter of  modern  timet,  declares,  "I  can  accomplish 
far  more  before  the  twelfth  year  than  ever  afterward," 
Dr.  Mainzer  says  that  the  earliest  age— that  of  six  or 
seven  years — is  the  most  appropriate  for  learning  to 
sing,  and  that  those  who  nave  not  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  vocal  music  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth 


THE  TEMPEST. 

Moderate  con  gsfrtts. 


Nathan  Babki 


1.  We  were  crowded  in   the   cab- in,    Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep;  It    was  midnight  on  the 

2.  So  we  gathered  there  in    silence,    For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath,  While  the  angry  waves  were 

3.  But  his  lit- tie  daughter  whispered,  As  she  took  his    i  -  cy  hand,  "Isn't     God  up  -  on  the 
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waters,     And  a     storm      was    on    the  deep;    'Tis  a      fearful  thing  in     winter,      To    be 
rolling,     And  the  break-  ers  talked  of  death;   And  as  thus  we  sat    in  darkness,    Each  one 
ocean,      Just  the  same      as      on    the  land?  "Then  he  kissed  the  lit -tie    maiden,     And  we 


shattered  by      the  blast,      And  to  hear  the  rattling    trumpet  thunder/*  Cut    a  •  way       the 

bu-sy      in      his  prayers, "  We  are  lost!" the  Captain  shouted,  As    he  staggered  down      the 

spoke  in     bet-  ter  cheer, — And  we  anchored  safe  in     har-bor,When  the  morn  was  shin  •  ing 


mast  I"  And  to  hear  the  rattling  trum-pet  thun  -  der,"Cut  a-  way 
stairs,  "We  are  lost!"  the  Captain  shout -ed,  As  he  staggered  down 
clear,        And  we    anchored   safe   in      har  -  bor,  When  the  morn  was  shin 


the  mast." 
the  stairs, 
ing   clear. 


year  have  lost  the  most  favorable  period  of  their 
lives, — a  loss  which  nothing  but  zeal,  perseverence, 
and  special  musical  talent  can  redeem.  Throughout 
life,  the  difference  between  a  musician  from  infancy 
and  one  from  mature  age  will  be  visible  at  a  glance. 
The  latter  may  possess  musical  knowledge  and  taste ; 
the  former  will  possess  both,  with  deep  musical  feel- 
ing, more  power,  and  greater  certainty  of  judgment 
With  children,  the  teacher  has  a  power  of  creation; 
with  adults,  he  is  dependent  on  circumstances.    In 


one  case,  he  educates;  in  the  other,  he  has  to  mend 
the  defects  of  education.  Usually,  with  the  best 
efforts  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  only  respectable 
mediocrity  can  be  attained.  The  postponement  of 
musical  instruction  in  a  great  measure  accounts  for 
the  superficiality  in  music  which  so  generally  prevails, 
and  for  the  toleration  of  musical  charlatans,  novices 
in  musical  science,  patronized  and  admired  by  the 
multitudes  who  prefer  novelty  and  brilliancy  to  a 
substantial  and  comprehensive  culture. — E.  Tourjt*. 
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THE  PEDAGOGICS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
BY  FRANCES  W.  LEWIS. 


IN  some  departments  of  modern  litera- 
ture the  schoolmaster  and  bis  work 
furnish  a  most  important  topic.  News- 
papers and  magazines,  orators  and 
essayists,  statesmen,  all  find  sufficiently 
weighty  themes  in  the  interests  and 
methods  of  education.  The  school- 
master, his  aims  and  his  means  of  attain- 
ing them,  his  methods  and  their  results, 
are  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  thought- 
ful writings  of  our  day.  Yet  the  depart- 
ment of  Fiction,  though  it  uses  the 
schoolmaster  as  it  uses  other  characters 
in  the  every-day  world,  uses  him  for  the 
most  part  with  no  thought  of  his  ethical 
importance.  Dr.  Holmes  in  Elsie 
Venner,  a  novel  expressly  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  heredity,  gives  us  care- 
fully drawn  pictures  of  two  teachers; 
but  they  are  done  with  no  pedagogical 
interest  whet  ever,  with  no  thought  of  the 
problems  of  education.  They  are  neces- 
sary to  his  story,  and  they  help  to  illus- 
trate his  theories  of  New  England 
peculiarities  and  inheritauces.  The 
heroine  of  Cape  Cod  Folks  is  a  school- 
mistress, and  in  the  most  unconcerned 
fashion  possible  violates  every  principle 
of  professional  ethics,  betrays  uublush- 
ingly  the  most  delicate  confidences,  and 
holds  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  read- 
ing  public  the  oddities  and  extrava- 
gances of  her  neighbors  with  apparently 
no  thought  of   her  own  shortcomings. 


She  certainly  has  no  pedagogical  purpose 
in  her  delineation  of  character,  though 
those  who  are  training  teachers  might 
very  well  use  the  book  as  an  illustration 
of  ' '  how  not  to  do  it. ' ' 

Charlotte  Bronte  studies  the  teacher  In 
all  seriousness.  In  her  limited  world 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  governess  are 
important  members  of  society,  and  she 
treats  them  as  such.  The  scenes  of 
Villette  and  the  Professor  are  laid  in 
boarding  schools,  the  hero  of  Shirley  is  a 
tutor,  and  the  heroine  of  Jane  Eyre  is  a 
governess.  She  even  recognizes  the 
habitual  ascendency  of  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  over  that  of  the  pupil  when  she 
enables  the  somewhat  priggish  Louis 
Moore  to  win  the  spirited  Shirley.  Yet 
she  exemplifies  no  pedagogical  principles, 
she  has  no  theories  of  instruction  to 
advance,  she  does  not  care  whether  other 
teachers  improve  upon  her  characters  or 
are  misled  by  them.  The  interests  of  the 
pupils  do  not  touch  her,  her  mind  is 
upon  her  story  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
teaching  of  teachers. 

Dickens  has  also  used  the  schoolmaster. 
He  satirizes  him  in  Squeers  and  Dr. 
Brimble.  He  contrasts  his  nature  with 
his  calling  in  Bradley  Headstone.  He 
makes  us  pity  prim  little  Miss  Peecher 
and  revere  the  dear  old  schoolmaster  who 
befriended  Little  Nell.  Dickens  is  pur- 
posely a  reformer;    he  rails  at  abuses 
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everywhere,  and  holds  them  up  for  our 
ridicule  while  he  makes  us  pity  their 
victims.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  find 
many  pedagogical  abuses,  and  in  but  one 
case,  that  of  Mr.  McChoakumchild  in 
Hard  Times,  does  he  find  fault  with 
existing  pedagogical  customs  and 
methods.  Even  here  his  opposition  to 
the  teaching  of  facts  exclusively  is  only 
a  phase  of  his  opposition  to  that  hard 
materialistic  way  of  looking  at  life,  of 
which  Mr.  Gradgrind  is  so  notable  an 
example, 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  as  we  glance 
over  the  field  of  modern  fiction,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  interest  of  the  age 
in  matters  pertaining  to  teaching,  we  find 
but  one  prominent  author  of  novels  who 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
pedagogical  problems  and  their  solution, 
who  has  definite  theories  on  the  subject 
of  teaching,  and  is  eager  to  expound  and 
exemplify  them. 

George  MacDonald  uses  the  teacher  in 
many  of  his  books  as  a  leading  character. 
Sometimes  the  hero  is  himself  a  tutor  of 
unusual  wisdom  in  the  home  of  some 
wealthy  man.  Sometimes  he  is  under 
the  instruction  of  some  noteworthy  peda- 
gogue with  theories  of  his  own  and  a 
peculiar  way  of  applying  them.  If  there 
is  no  character  in  the  story  fitted  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  author's  notions, 
he  himself  by  his  reflections  upon  influ- 
ences surrounding  his  characters,  makes 
us  feel  that  the  pedagogical  purpose 
underlies  every  story,  and  that  the  author 
is  especially  concerned  in  teaching  teach- 
ers how  to  teach,  and  other  people  what 
good  teaching  is. 

Perhaps  we  shall  see  this  more  easily  if 
we  compare  his  methods  with  those  of 
George  Eliot  in  cases  as  nearly  as  possible 
parallel.  Bartle  Massey  in  Adam  Bede 
is  introduced  into  the  plot  to  account  for 
Adam.  Mr.  Graham  appears  in  Malcolm 
very  largely  to  account  for  Malcolm. 
Neither  hero  would  have  become  what  he 
is  represented  as  being,  but  for  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teacher.  Mr.  Graham  and 
Bartle  Massey  are  both  village  school- 
masters, both  men  of  kindly  sympathetic 
natures,  both  conscientious  teachers.  Mr. 
Graham,  as  befits  the  Scotch  school- 
master, is  the  more  learned,  but  his 
learning  does  not  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  his  presentation.  He  is  a  thinker,  and 
a  teacher  of  thinking;  while  Bartle  is  a 
teacher  of  reading,  writing  and  casting 
accounts.     But  this  is  not  the  main  differ- 


ence between  the  two  men.  Mr.  Graham 
has  grown  sweeter  through  disappoint- 
ment, his  own  troubles  have  made  him 
only  the  more  thoughtful  for  the  dangers 
and  pitfalls  that  await  unconscious  feet. 
He  thinks  not  only  about  the  ends  for 
which  he  is  working,  but  also  about  the 
best  means  for  reaching  those  ends.  He 
has  formulated  in  his  own  mind  certain 
principles  by  which  he  will  work,  and  he 
applies  those  principles  scientifically.  He 
refuses  to  contradict  error,  but  instead 
enunciates  the  opposing  truth,  and  lets  it 
fight  the  error  until  it  conquers.  He  dis- 
ciplines his  school  by  means  of  pet  names, 
assigning  them  only  when  the  pupil  has 
shown  that  he  deserves  the  distinction, 
and  withdrawing  them  when  in  any  way 
they  have  been  forfeited.  The  author's 
interest  in  him,  the  reader's  also,  is  in 
him  as  a  teacher,  and  in  his  theories  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Bartle  Massey  on 
the  other  hand  is  not  especially  interest- 
ing as  a  teacher.  The  author  shows  him 
to  us  in  but  one  school-room  scene,  and 
there  she  is  more  interested  in  making  us 
see  the  character  of  the  man  than  in  his 
methods  as  a  teacher.  She  shows  us  his 
tenderness  toward  the  great,  overgrown 
children  struggling  in  the  night  school 
with  words  of  three  letters;  she  tells  us  of 
his  biting  rebuke  of  the  laziness  and  in- 
difference of  the  lads  whom  he  accuses  of 
thinking  that  knowledge  is  to  be  got 
cheap — they  may  come  and  pay  Bartle 
Massey  sixpence  a  week  and  he'll  make 
them  clever  at  figures  without  their  tak- 
ing any  trouble.  But  she  balances  this 
scene  by  the  following  one  in  Bartle's 
kitchen,  where  we  see  his  hatred  of 
woman,  his  tenderness  for  dumb  animals, 
and  his  love  for  Adam.  In  fact  it  is  as 
Adam's  friend  far  more  than  as  the 
schoolmaster  that  she  shows  him  to  us  at 
all.  Bartle  as  a  man  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities is  interesting  to  her,  Bartle's 
pedagogics  she  cares  nothing  about. 

To  the  most  casual  reader  of  George 
MacDonald,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
his  purpose  is  an  ethical  one,  and  that  his 
ethics  include  considerable  pedagogics. 
Man's  relation  to  himself,  to  his  fellow- 
man,  to  his  God, — these  are  the  themes 
that  occupy  his  pen  and  absorb  his 
thought.  In  fact,  unless  the  reader  is 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  him,  the 
preaching  he  gives,  or  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters,  often  becomes 
wearisome.  But  preacher  as  he  is,  he  is 
no  mere  casuist,  no  rehearser  of  empiric- 
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ism.  He  deals  less  with  the  outward  act, 
than  with  the  inward  springs  of  action; 
he  does  not  lay  down  the  law,  but  goes 
dotal  to  the  motive.  He  acknowledges 
that,  "It  is  infinitely  better  to  think 
wrong  and  to  act  right  upon  that  wrong 
thinking,  than  it  is  to  think  right,  and 
not  do  as  that  thinking  requires  of  us." 
— St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Perfect 
honesty  with  oneself  and  with  the  world, 
loyalty  to  duty,  obedience  to  conscience, 
— these  are  perhaps  old-fashioned  virtues, 
but  such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  warp 
and  woof  of  MacDonald's  ethics. 

A  teacher  thus  himself,  though  not 
always  of  youth,  MacDonald  realizes  the 
importance  of  early  training,  and  spends 
much  of  his  thought  upon  actual  teach- 
ing. He  not  only  often  makes  his  hero 
a  teacher,  and  lets  us  in  that  way  into 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  profession,  but 
he  shows  us  different  types  of  teaching, 
compares  them,  and  sometimes  comments 
upon  them  and  their  results.  The  fol- 
lowing from  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  such  comments,  and 
the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  made: 

44 1  soon  perceived  a  great  difference 
between  my  uncle's  teaching  and  that  of 
Mr.  Elder.  My  uncle  always  appeared 
aware  of  something  behind  which  pressed 
upon,  perhaps  hurried  the  fact  he  was 
making  me  understand.  He  made  me 
feel,  perhaps  too  much,  that  it  was  a  mere 
step  to  something  beyond.  Mr.  Elder, 
on  the  other  hand,  placed  every  point  in 
such  a  strong  light  that  it  seemed  itself 
of  primary  importance.  Both  were,  if  my 
judgment  after  so  many  years  be  correct, 
admirable  teachers,  my  uncle  the  greater, 
my  schoolmaster  the  more  immediately 
efficient." 

MacDonald  enters  into  the  delights  of 
the  teacher  with  full  sympathy.  He  says 
in  St.  George  and  St.  Michael:  "  I  delight 
in  the  questions  of  the  docile,  they  are 
the  little  children  of  wisdom;"  in  David 
Elginbrod,  "Few  delights  surpass  those 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  eager  re- 
cipient," and  he  makes  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  his  heroes,  Donal  Grant,  say: 
"  I  would  rather  till  the  human  than  the 
earthly  soil,  for  I  take  more  interest  in 
the  schoolmaster's  crops  than  in  the 
farmer's." 

To  Donal  Grant  the  true  aim  of  the 
teacher,  the  crop  which  he  is  expected  to 
produce,  is  a  man — character  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  cultivated;  and  somewhere 
later  he  says: 


"  No  teacher's  object  should  be  to  train 
such  as  the  world  counts  heroes  or  suc- 
cessful men,  but  lovers  of  the  truth— such 
as  will  not  think  great  things  of  them- 
selves because  they  do  what  any  one  is  a 
coward  or  a  liar  for  not  doing."  Here  he 
agrees  closely  with  that  greatest  of  Greek 
teachers,  who  considered  the  first  thing 
in  education  was  to  know  the  truth,  the 
next  to  do  the  truth,  and  who  was  so 
humble  that  he  was  amazed  that  the 
oracle  called  him  the  wisest  man  in 
Greece,  until  he  considered  that  he  per- 
haps was  the  only  man  who  knew  how 
little  he  knew.  Certainly  if  ancient 
authority  is  worth  anything,  this  is  good 
pedagogy. 

But  in  thus  exalting  the  ethical  side  of 
education  our  author  does  not  by  any 
means  underrate  the  intellectual  side,  or 
the  practical.  He  speaks  of  the  joy  that 
lies  in  making  things  obey  thoughts,  in 
calling  out  of  the  mind  as  from  the  vasty 
deep,  and  setting  in  visible  presence  be- 
fore the  bodily  eye,  that  which  till  then 
had  neither  local  habitation  or  name. 
He  shows  how  the  teacher  leads  to  intel- 
lectual effort  by  suggesting  a  motive  for 
that  effort,  usually  by  a  desire  for  infor- 
mation. In  St.  George  and  St.  Michael, 
he  makes  the  old  Puritan  refuse  to  instruct 
his  son  in  his  political  beliefs  until  he  can 
ask  intelligent  questions,  and  when  he 
asks  for  further  information  on  which  to 
ground  his  questions,  he  is  told  to  keep 
his  ears  open.  But  while  such  a  stimulus 
as  this  will  pique  an  adult  and  render 
him  the  more  eager  to  find  out  what  he 
wants  to  know,  our  author  is  too  wise  to 
recommend  it  for  children,  and  Donal 
Grant,  when  Davy  thinks  writing  a  story 
would  be  much  pleasanter  than  learning 
about  nouns  and  verbs,  shows  him  that 
even  to  write  a  story  well,  one  must  know 
about  all  kinds  of  words.  Hugh,  in 
David  Elginbrod,  refuses  to  let  Harry 
study  any  more  Latin  until  he  asks  for  it, 
and  leads  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  does 
ask  for  it,  and  is  willing  to  do  the  drudg- 
ery in  it  for  the  sake  of  what  he  wants  to 
know  that  will  come  afterward. 

In  this  respect  MacDonald  is  a  good 
Herbartian.  He  believes  in  rousing  in- 
terest, in  making  as  easy  as  possible  the 
paths  of  learning.  Wilfrid  Cumbermede 
again  says: 

44 1  believe  a  part  of  my  uncle's  theory 
of  education  was  that  as  little  pain  as 
possible  should  be  associated  with  merely 
intellectual  effort:   he  would  not  allow 
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tne,  therefore,  to  commence  my  studies 
-until  the  task  of  learning  should  be  a 
light  one." 

Hugh,  in  David  Elginbrod,  agrees  with 
this  theory: 

"In  a  short  time  Harry's  health  was 
so  much  improved,  and  consequently  the 
strength  and  activity  of  his  mind  so  much 
increased,  that  Hugh  began  to  give  him 
more  exact  mental  operations  to  perform. 
Just  as  if  he  had  been  a  reader  of  Lord 
Bacon,  which  as  yet  he  was  not,  and  had 
learned  from  him  that '  wonder  is  a  seed 
of  knowledge/  he  came  by  a  kind  of 
sympathetic  instinct  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion practically  in  the  case  of  Harry.  He 
tried  to  wake  a  question  in  him  by  show- 
ing him  something  that  would  rouse  his 
interest.  The  reply  to  the  question  might 
be  the  rudiments  of  a  science.  Things 
themselves  should  lead  to  the  science 
of  them.  If  things  are  not  interesting  of 
themselves,  how  should  any  amount  of 
knowledge  about  them  be  ?  To  be  sure 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  purely  or  ab- 
stractly intellectual  interest — the  pleasure 
of  the  mere  operation  of  the  intellect  upon 
the  signs  of  things;  but  this  must  spring 
from  the  highly  exercised  intellectual 
condition,  and  is  not  to  be  expected  before 
the  pleasures  of  intellectual  motion  have 
been  experienced  through  its  employ- 
ment for  other  ends." 

Again:  "Hugh  was  as  precise  about 
the  grammar  of  a  language  as  any  Scotch 
professor  of  humanity,  but  he  thought  it 
time  enough  to  begin  that,  when  some 
interest  in  the  words  themselves  should 
have  been  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  He  hated  slovenliness  as  much 
as  any  one,  but  the  question  was,  how 
best  to  arrive  at  thoroughness  in  the  end, 
without  losing  all  the  higher  objects  of 
study;  and  not  how,  at  all  risks,  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  thoroughness  at  once, 
and  to  waste  on  the  shape  of  a  pin-head 
the  intellect  which,  properly  directed, 
might  arrive  at  the  far  more  minute  ac- 
curacies of  a  steam  engine." 

Nowhere  does  MacDonald  inculcate 
any  other  motive  for  intellectual  work 
than  this  one;  always  the  desire  to  know 
is  the  motive  he  appeals  to.  The  one 
more  frequently  used  by  teachers  in  this 
country,  Emulation,  he  despises,  for  he 
says, — 

"  No  work  noble  or  lastingly  good  can 
come  of  emulation  any  more  than  of 
greed;  I  think  the  motives  are  spiritually 
the  same.    To  excite  it  is  worthy  only  of 


the  commonplace,  vulgar  schoolmaster, 
whose  ambition  is  but  to  show  what  fine 
scholars  he  turns  out,  that  he  may  get 
more  pupils." — Sir  Gibbie. 

Our  author  concerns  himself  not  only 
with  the  motives  to  be  used  in  intellectual 
education,  but  also  with  the  methods  to 
be  adopted.  We  have  had  a  hint  of  this 
as  we  have  noticed  his  suggestions  of 
motive,  for  in  the  beginnings  the  two  are 
inextricably  involved.  We  see  already 
that  he  favors  the  inductive  method,  and 
we  see  it  more  plainly  as  we  continue  our 
study.  Of  Alec  Forbes  he  says, — "The 
fact  of  his  being  no  scholar  arose  from  no 
deficiency  of  intellectual  power,  but  only 
from  no  intellectual  capacity;  for  the 
definite  enlargement  of  which  a  fitting 
excitement  from  without  is  alone  req- 
uisite." 

He  makes  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  say 
again  of  his  uncle:  "  He  would  seize  op- 
portunities of  beginning  things.  He 
thought  more  of  the  beginning  than  of 
any  other  part  of  the  process." 

In  David  Elginbrod  he  says:  "  I  think 
the  only  way  is  to  make  the  operation  of 
the  intellectual  tendency  on  the  one  side 
reveal  to  the  boy  his  deficiency  on  the 
other.    This  once  done,  all  will  be  well." 

"  He  showed  her  things  of  the  moun- 
tain, things  in  the  sky,  things  in  the 
pools  and  streams  wherever  they  went. 
He  did  better  than  tell  her  about  them, 
he  made  her  see  them,  and  then  the 
things  themselves  told  her." — Sir  Gibbie. 

Could  the  observational  method  be 
more  plainly  indicated?  Note  too  the 
sympathy  of  the  following:  "For  one 
thing,  Mr.  Simon  always  in  anything 
done,  took  note  first  of  the  things  that 
pleased  him,  •  and  only  after  that  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  on  the  faults — most  of 
which  he  treated  as  imperfections,  letting 
Cosmo  see  plainly  that  he  understood 
how  he  had  come  to  go  wrong." — War- 
lock of  Glen  Warlock. 

All  this  shows  that  MacDonald  does 
not  undervalue  the  intellect,  and  that  he 
has  thought  much  about  the  motives 
that  should  be  used  to  rouse  and  stimu- 
late it,  the  methods  which  may  train  it, 
and  the  proper  attitude  of  teacher  to 
pupil  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
Yet  he  gives  us  a  clue  to  his  own  feeling 
of  relative  importance  when  he  says  in 
Sir  Gibbie,  "  In  her  own  case  she  found 
that  her  brains  were  never  worth  much 
to  her  until  her  heart  took  the  education 
of  them." 
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Intellectual  education  is  necessary, 
brains  are  valuable,  and  they  should 
have  the  best  possible  cultivation  and 
after  the  best  methods;  but  after  all, 
character  is  more  weighty;  the  heart 
must  take  the  initiative  even  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  brain,  and  it  certainly  needs 
the  higher  cultivation,  as  it  has  the  more 
influence  on  the  life. 

Some  of  our  modern  educators  claim 
that  the  training  in  right  doing  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher  consists  largely  in 
the  formation,  under  pressure  of  the  school 
laws  and  customs,  of  habits  of  industry, 
regularity,  punctuality,  self-control  and 
self-reliance.  MacDonald,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  put  no  such  pressure. 
Liberty  is  the  key-note  of  training  for 
him.  He  would  not  even  guard  the 
child  from  temptation  or  the  sight  of 
evil.  He  makes  Wilfrid  Cumbermede 
in  speaking  of  one  of  his  teachers  say: 

"Evidently  with  him,  objection  was 
the  first  step  in  instruction.  It  was  bet- 
ter in  his  eyes  to  say  you  were  wrong 
than  to  say  you  were  right,  even  though 
you  were  more  right  than  wrong.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  siding  with 
the  truth  in  you,  of  digging  about  it  and 
watering  it,  until  it  grew  a  great  tree  in 
which  all  your  thought  birds  might 
nestle  and  sing  their  songs;  but  he  must 
be  ever  against  the  error,  forgetting  that 
the  only  antagonist  of  the  false  is  the 
true." 

But  he  contrasts  this  teacher  with  one 
in  the  same  book  who  believed  in  free- 
dom; who  said  when  he  was  quite  an  old 
man: 

"  The  great  end  of  training  is  liberty, 
and  the  sooner  you  can  get  a  boy  to  be  a 
law  unto  himself,  the  sooner  you  make  a 
man  of  him.  This  is  impossible  without 
freedom.  Let  those  who  have  no  choice 
or  who  have  not  the  same  end  in  view  do 
the  best  they  can  with  such  boys  as  they 
can  find,  I  chose  only  such  as  could  bear 
liberty.  I  never  set  up  as  a  reformer, 
only  as  an  educator." 

Mr.  Graham,  whom,  by  his  affectionate 
treatment,  the  author  appears  to  consider 
his  greatest  teacher,  made  his  village 
school  somewhat  on  the  same  lines, 
though  without  selection  of  pupils. 

"For  the  strangest  fact  in  it  would 
have  been  the  last  to. reveal  itself  to  an 
ordinary  observer.  This  was  that  he 
rarely  contradicted  anything.  He  would 
call  on  the  opposing  truth,  set  it  face  to 
face  with  error,  and  leave  the  two  to  fight 


it  out.  The  human  mind  and  conscience 
were,  he  said,  the  plains  of  Armageddon, 
where  the  battle  of  good  and  evil  was 
forever  raging;  and  the  one  business  of 
the  teacher  was  to  rouse  and  urge  this 
battle  by  leading  fresh  forces  into  the 
field — forces  composed  as  little  as  might 
be  of  the  hireling  troops  of  the  intellect, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  native 
energies  of  the  heart,  imagination  and 
conscience.  In  a  word,  he  would  oppose 
error  only  by  teaching  the  truth. M 

This  permission  of  freedom  of  choice 
our  author  believes  in  carrying  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent.  He  says  of  an- 
other of  his  great  teachers:  "  Mr.  Simon 
never  gave  him  anything  to  do  at  home, 
heartily  believing  in  the  imperative  duty 
of  a  teacher  to  leave  room  for  the  scholar 
to  grow  after  the  fashion  in  which  he  is 
made,  and  that  what  a  boy  does  by  him- 
self is  of  greater  import  than  what  he  does 
with  any  teacher." — Warlock  of  Glen 
Warlock. 

Prom  these  and  similar  passages  we 
may  see  that  our  author  clearly  recom- 
mends as  the  best  method  of  ethical  train- 
ing a  freedom  to  choose  between  good 
and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
over-timid,  who  would  guard  the  child 
from  all  knowledge  of  evil,  and  then  ex- 
pect him  to  be  strong  enough  to  choose 
the  good,  no  matter  how  attractive  the 
evil  might  be  made.  Nor  does  he  sym- 
pathize either  with  the  careless,  who 
would  allow  the  child  to  meet  the  evil 
unwarned  and  unassisted.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  calls  on  the  teacher  to  bring  up 
the  forces  of  good,  like  a  wise  general,  to 
oppose  the  evil;  and  notice  how  wisely  he 
advises  calling  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
intellect  in  this  battle,  and  making  the 
heart,  the  imagination  and  the  conscience 
the  chief  aids.  The  abstractions  of  the 
intellect  are  so  much  less  powerful  in  their 
effect  upon  the  will,  than  the  affections, 
the  sympathies  and  the  religious  feelings. 

This  giving  the  boy  perfect  freedom  to 
grow  in  the  way  for  which  he  is  made, 
this  leaving  him  to  make  his  own  choices, 
when  once  the  consequences  of  the  choice 
are  fairly  understood,  forms  in  him  a 
habit  of  decision,  of  self-reliance,  that  in 
the  end  will  result  in  the  strongest  char- 
acter— one  which  is  to  be  relied  upon  for 
consistency  and  loyalty  to  truth.  In  har- 
mony with  the  definition  of  a  leading 
educator  of  our  own  times,  that  perfect 
liberty  is  perfect  obedience  to  perfect  law, 
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MacDonald  believes  that  such  a  training 
in  freedom  will  develop  the  strongest  ad- 
herence to  duty. 

"It  is  easy,"  said  Donal,  "to  do  the 
thing  we  ordain  ourselves,  for  in  holding 
to  that  we  make  ourselves  fine  fellows. 
.  .  .  Depend  upon  it,  Davy,  to  do  what 
we  are  told  is  a  far  grander  thing  than  to 
lay  the  severest  rules  upon  ourselves,  aye, 
and  to  stick  to  them  too." — Donal  Grant. 

And  again  Donal  says:  "Whoever  does 
the  thing  he  is  told  to  do — the  thing  that 
is,  that  has  a  plain  ought  in  it,  will  soon 
be  satisfied  that  there  is  some  one  who 
will  not  forget  to  tell  him  what  must  be 
done,  as  soon  as  he  is  fit  to  do  it."  And, 
also,  "We  are  bound  to  obey  the  truth, 
and  that  to  the  full  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge thereof,  however  little  that  may  be. 
Thisobligation  acknowledged  and  obeyed, 
the  road  is  open  to  all  truth — the  only  road. 
The  way  to  know  is  to  do  the  known. " 

The  truth  is  to  be  carried  even  to  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  if  we  will  follow 
our  author's  demands,  for  he  says: 

"There  are  many  who  think  that  to 
confess  ignorance  is  to  lose  respect,  and 
doubtless  it  is  so  with  the  ignorant,  who 
claim  to  know.  There  is  a  worse  thing, 
however,  than  to  lose  respect — to  deserve 
to  lose  it — and  he  does  that  who  would 
gain  a  respect  that  does  not  belong  to 
him.  But  such  a  confession  is  a  ground 
of  respect  with  an  ordinarily  well-bred 
child,  and  even  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
boys  will  raise  a  teacher's  influence. 
They  recognize  his  loyalty  to  the  truth. 
For  to  love  the  truth  is  a  far  greater  thing 
than  to  know  it,  for  it  is  itself  truth  in 
the  inward  parts — act  truth,  as  distin- 
guished from  fact  truth:  in  the  highest 
truth,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  it  are 
one,  or  if  not  identical,  then  coincident." 

Here  we  have  the  key-note  of  Mac- 
Donald's  ethics :  Love  the  truth,  Do  the 
truth,  Know  the  truth.  In  various  forms, 
and  by  various  methods,  he  preaches  this 
constantly ;  his  plots  illustrate  it,  his 
characters  live  it. 

Yet  MacDonald  is  not  the  author  of 
any  system  of  philosophy.  He  does  not 
even  seem  to  be  a  reader  of  the  systems 
of  others.  He  does  not  attempt  to  form- 
ulate his  opinions,  nor  to  arrange  them 
into  a  logical  whole.  He  is  more  anxious 
to  be  true  than  to  be  consistent,  to  be 
helpful  than  to  be  logical.  Consequently 
he  is  consistently  logical,  as  far  as  he 
goes,  and  he  leaves  much  to  be  studied 
out  by  those  who  read  him.     He  gives  us 


the  results  of  his  own  thinking,  careless 
as  to  schools  of  philosophy,  and  like 
many  practical  teachers,  while  in  some 
respects  he  is  a  good  Herbartian,  in 
others  he  is  a  consistent  Hegelian.  But 
he  is  always  and  continually  a  thinker,  a 
student  of  men  and  of  children,  a  teacher 
of  all  who  will  come  to  him  in  the  spirit 
of  truth  seeking  and  truth-doing. 

A  few  more  of  his  own  words  will  illus- 
trate this  phase  of  his  thought:  "You 
are  like  a  book  that  God  has  begun,  and 
I  am  to  help  him  go  on  with  it,  and  I 
must  learn  what  he  has  written  already 
before  I  know  what  to  do  next.  '  But 
surely  you  know  what  a  boy  is  without 
learning  me.'  You  might  just  as  well 
say  that  because  I  have  read  one  or  two 
books,  I  must  know  every  book,  for  the 
one  is  a  book  and  the  other  is  a  book.  To 
know  one  boy  helps  to  understand  an- 
other, but  it  does  not  make  one  under- 
stand another.  Every  boy  is  a  new  boy, 
different  from  every  other  boy  born  before 
or  after  him.  Every  one  has  to  be  under- 
stood. .  .  I  think  I  am  fit  to  be  your  tutor, 
for  I  know  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
any  boy,  and  so  I  am  the  less  likely  to 
fancy  I  understand  him  when  I  do  not." 

There  are  many  other  interesting  points 
that  might  still  be  noted,  which  would 
show  the  opinions  of  our  author  on 
matters  of  every-day  interest  in  the  school- 
room and  the  home.  His  opinions  on 
corporal  punishment,  as  seen  in  Alec 
Forbes,  are  most  interesting,  his  ideas  of 
the  comparative  value  of  home  and  school 
education,  his  preference  for  the  relation 
of  tutor  and  pupil,  in  all  cases  where  the 
pupil  is  of  the  right  material ;  these  and 
many  other  matters  of  interest  might  be 
noticed  here,  but  my  article  is  too  long  to 
afford  them  room.  Those  who  are  at- 
tracted by  this  brief  introduction  to  his 
thought  will  do  well  to  study  him  for 
themselves.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any 
will  find  such  study  profitless  who  will 
go  to  him  thoughtfully,  in  the  reverent 
spirit  of  truth-seeking  which  he  so  con- 
stantly inculcates. — Education. 


The  only  way  to  educate  a  human  be- 
ing is  to  set  him  to  work  for  others.  You 
can  make  a  pedant  of  him,  but  you  can- 
not develop  him  in  the  highest  way  with- 
out giving  him  something  to  do  for 
others.  Morality  is  thinking  and  seeking 
what  you  can  do  for  others,  and  ethics  is 
putting  it  into  execution. — Col.  Parker. 
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PRIVATE  CONVERSATION. 


BY  H.  C.  KRKBS. 


TEACHER,  you  can  not  afford  to  omit 
this  vital  means  of  success.  Have 
you  a  boy  who  will  not  study?  Talk 
privately  with  him.  Have  you  another 
who  is  disobedient  ?  He  needs  the  private 
conversation.  For  every  offense,  for 
every  dereliction,  the  private  conversation 
is  almost  a  panacea.  It  never  does  harm ; 
it  invariably  does  good.  Many  a  great 
man  has  been  turned  from  a  vicious  boy- 
hood because  of  a  heart  to  heart  talk 
with  his  teacher.  Many  a  teacher  has 
removed  a  cause  of  great  worriment  by 
means  of  a  frank,  private  talk. 

This  conversation  must  be  private. 
Boys  and  girls  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
about  revealing  their  inner  thoughts  and 
lives  to  their  companions.  There  is  a 
hidden  region  in  every  heart  that  is 
closed  to  the  public.  Teachers  should 
respect  this  privacy  in  their  pupils.  A 
conversation  in  the  presence  of  other 
pupils,  especially  when  school  is  in  ses- 
sion and  all  the  pupils  are  listening, 
is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  boy 
draws  into  himself,  and  the  teacher,  un- 
able to  penetrate  his  reserve,  becomes 
irritated.  But  when  teacher  and  pupil 
are  entirely  alone,  reserve  vanishes.  If 
tactfully  treated,  the  pupil  will  lay  bare 
his  motives.  He  will  present  his  side  of 
the  case,  and  often  the  teacher  will  see 
things  in  a  new  light.  Still  more  fre- 
quently will  the  pupil  be  shown  the  error 
of  his  ways;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  improve  them. 

In  the  second  place,  note  that  this 
interview  is  to  be  a  conversation.  In  no 
sense  is  it  intended  to  be  a  lecture.  The 
teacher  is  to  listen,  as  well  as  talk.  The 
great  object  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
express  his  opinions  and  feelings,  and, 
by  entering  into  them,  to  form  the  cords 
of  affsction  that  are  the  result  of  inti- 
macy. Too  many  teachers  are  un- 
acquainted with  everything  but  the  mere 
shell  of  the  pupil.  Intimate  relations, 
government  through  love  and  reason, 
are  thus  impossible. 

Let  every  teacher  of  fifty  pupils  deter- 
mine to  know  each  one  thoroughly.  Let 
her  have  frequent  private  conversations 
with  them  all.  Let  them  discuss  with 
the  utmost  candor  any  shortcomings, 
troubles,  difficulties.  Let  them  also 
bring  to  her  matters  not  related  to  school, 


so  that  she  becomes  their  adviser  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  Let  her  point  out  to 
them  the  paths  of  honor,  and  instil  an 
overmastering  desire  to  be  noble.  In 
this  way  she  may  produce  that  indelible 
impression  for  good  that  is,  after  all,  the 
end  of  our  work. 

Here  is  an  illustration  from  real  ex- 
perience, in  which  the  success  of  this 
procedure  is  manifest. 

A  teacher  of  sixteen  years'  experience 
came  to  her  principal  several  times  to 
complain  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance 
of  one  of  her  twelve-year-old  boys,  named 
Jacob.  He  would,  at  times,  be  absent 
an  entire  week ;  and  on  his  return,  when 
at  roll-call  she  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  he  gave  vague  and  evasive 
replies.  His  irregularity  affected  his 
class  work,  and  caused  the  teacher  much 
irritation.  Finally,  she  came  to  the  prin- 
cipal one  morning  and  almost  demanded 
that  this  boy  be  suspended  from  school. 

4 'He  comes  only  half  the  time,  and  when 
he  is  here  he  doesn't  know  his  lessons. 
He  keeps  the  other  pnpils  back,  and  thus 
is  a  general  nuisance.  It  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  he  didn't  come  at  all.11 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  his  poor  attend- 
ance?" asked  the  principal. 

t(I  don't  know.  I  asked  him  this 
morning  again,  and  he  just  said  he 
couldn't  come;  he  had  to  stay  at  home." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  his 
home  life?" 

"No.  He  is  dressed  shabbily,  but  I' 
don't  know  anything  about  his  family." 

"Well,  send  him  to  my  office.  I  will 
have  a  talk  with  him  and  let  you  know 
the  result,"  said  the  principal. 

Along  came  Master  Jacob  a  short  time 
later. 

"Good  morning,  Jacob.  Sit  down  a 
few  minutes  till  I  finish  this  work."  said 
the  principal,  pleasantly. 

Jacob  sat  down  and  soon  the  principal 
took  a  chair  facing  him  and  said,  "Jacob, 
you  haven't  been  in  school  very  regu- 
larly, have  you?" 

"No,  sir;  my  grandmother  was  ill,  and 
so  I  couldn't  come." 

Isn't  your  mother  at  home  ?" 
My  mother  is  dead," — a  tear  trickled 
down  the  cheek  and  the  boy  pulled  out  a 
soiled  rag  that  served  for  a  handkerchief. 

"  Is  your  father  living?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  and  grandma  and  my 
little  sister  and  I  all  live  together.  My 
sister  is  six  years  old.  My  mother  died 
when   my  sister  was  born,  and  I  have 
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been  tending  to  her  ever  since,  because 
grandma  is  eighty-seven  years  old,  and 
is  sick  most  of  the  time,  and  father  goes 
out  to  work  early,  and  doesn't  come  home 
till  late,  and  we  are  too  poor  to  hire  some 
one  to  take  care  of  my  sister." 
44  Do  you  have  to  work  hard?" 
"  I  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, dress  my  little  sister,  get  the  break- 
fast for  father,  give  grandma  her  medicine 
and  a  little  something  to  eat,  wash  the 
dishes  and  sweep  the  room.  Then  I  chop 
wood  till  half  past  six  and  then  I  go  for 
the  newspapers  and  sell  them  till  nine 
o'clock;  then  I  come  to  school;  but  if 
grandma  is  too  sick,  I  stay  at  home  with 
her.  On  Saturdays  I  wash  out  a  store  on 
Main  street.  In  this  way  I  earn  as  much 
as  three  dollars  a  week. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  your  money?" 

"  My  father  needs  it  all;  but  he  gives 

me  everything  over  three  dollars  that  I 

earn.     I  buy  my  own  clothes  and  have 

done  so  for  over  five  years." 

"  Do  you  go  to  Sunday-school?" 
"No;  I  don't  have  any  clothes  fit  to 
wear;  but  to-morrow  I  expect  to  have  a 
new  suit,  and  next  Sunday  I  am  going  to 

Sunday-school  with  Eddie ." 

It  is  useless  to  detail  this  conversstion 
further.  Sufficient  has  been  given  to 
show  that  this  boy  was  leading  a  heroic 
life  under  the  most  trying  circumstances; 
that  if  ever  a  boy  needed  the  kind  word, 
the  loving  smile,  and  the  encouraging 
sympathy,  it  was  Jacob.  His  teacher 
had  known  nothing  of  this  noble  boy,  be- 
cause she  had  never  resorted  to  the 
private  conversation;  because  she  had 
never  questioned  him,  except  before  his 
schoolmates.  What  a  crime  she  commit- 
ted against  this  boy  when,  with  all  the 
trouble  his  little  heart  had  to  bear,  she 
scolded  him,  and  ridiculed  his  attempts 
in  the  presence  of  his  companions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jacob  conceived  a 
strong  regard  for  his  principal  as  a  result 
of  this  interchange  of  confidence.  They 
were  now  intimate  friends;  and  when  the 
principal  told  Jacob  that  he  was  leading 
a  heroic  life,  that  his  care  of  his  sister 
and  grandmother  was  worthy  of  the  high- 
est honor,  and  that  he  could  be  sure  that 
God  would  reward  him  for  his  work,  it  is 
certain  that  Jacob  went  on  his  way  with 
a  lighter  heart. 

Teacher,  you  have  such  boys  and  girls 
in  your  room.  Will  you  lighten  their 
cares,  or  will  you  add  to  them  by  up- 
ling  them  through  ignorance  of  their 


circumstances?  Surely  there  is  sorrow 
enough  in  the  outside  world  to  justify  its 
banishment  from  the  school-room.  Are 
you  a  beginner  in  the  work  ?  Then  em- 
ploy the  private  conversation  in  every 
time  of  difficulty.  Do  not  punish  in  any 
instance  until  you  have  first  privately 
penetrated  to  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  ascertain  the 
mainsprings  of  his  actions.  Avoid  pub- 
lic reproof.  Let  your  government  be 
from  heart  to  heart. — School  Journal. 


DANGER  OF  A  PRETTY  FACE. 


u  IT 7 HAT  a  sweet  child  you  have! 
W  Isn't  she  pretty?"  said  the 
hostess  to  a  lady  caller  who  was  accom- 
panied by  her  two  little  daughters.  As 
a  rule  mothers  are  not  averse  to  praise 
bestowed  upon  their  children;  but  in 
this  particular  instance  the  mother  was 
not  one  bit  pleased,  for  she  did  not  want 
her  little  girl  to  be  vain  of  the  beauty 
that  had  been  her  heritage.  "I  do  not 
like  that  lady  at  all,"  said  the  pretty 
child's  sister  as  they  left  the  house. 
11  Why  ?  "  queried  mamma.  "  Because — 
because — I  don' t . ' '  The  child  would  say 
no  more,  but  the  mother  knew  full  well 
that  an  injurious  remark  had  not  only 
sown  the  seeds  of  vanity  in  one  little 
heart,  but  seeds  of  envy  in  another.  At 
every  opportunity  she  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  youthful  minds  that  a  kindly 
heart  is  far  better  than  a  beautiful  face ; 
but  how  can  an  observant  child  fail  to 
see  that  the  world  smiles  upon  beauty 
while  it  passes  by  unpretentious  good- 
ness? 

Strangers  are  often  thoughtless,  and 
even  parents  themselves.  I  have  seen  a 
mother  array  her  little  two-year-old  in 
dainty  attire  and  send  her  abound  the 
room  courting  flattery.  "Me  pitty?" 
sounds  very  sweet  from  baby  lips,  and 
one  can  scarce  deny  the  merited  praise ; 
but  the  haughty  air,  the  conscious  toss 
of  the  head  which  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, is  anything  but  charming  in  an 
older  child. 

Yes  they  are  dainty  and  sweet  and 
pretty,  these  little  ones;  but  don't  tell 
them  so.  They  learn  it  all  too  soon. 
Praise  the  little  maiden  for  her  clean 
face,  for  the  smooth  hair  which  required 
so  much  patient  endurance  to  have  the 
tangles  removed.  Tell  her  that  mamma 
has  made  her  a  nice  dress,  and  that  she 
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must  be  very  good  to  pay  for  it ;  but 
don't,  don't  tell  her  she  is  pretty.  That 
is  nature's  endowment,  and  has  required 
no  exertion,  no  sacrifice  on  her  part  to 
acquire. — Christian  Work. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


MANY  ODD  FACTS  WHICH   ARE  NOT  GEN- 
ERALLY KNOWN." 


HUMAN  beings  are  of  all  sizes,  but  the 
tall  man  is  less  common  than  the 
short;  only  one  man  in  every  208  exceeds 
the  height  of  six  feet.  For  every  foot  of 
stature  a  man  should  weigh  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  a  proportion 
that  is  not  the  lot  of  all  in  these  hurry- 
ing, scurrying  days. 

An  average- sized  man  weighs  140 
pounds;  a  woman  125  pounds.  Curiously 
enough,  the  mean  weight  and  height  of 
lunatics  are  below  those  of  sane  people. 
Another  unexpected  thing  in  this  respect 
that  a  negro's  skeleton  weighs  more  than 
that  of  an  Englishman. 

The  vitalizing  power  is  the  blood,  a 
drop  of  which  takes  but  twenty-two 
seconds  to  go  the  round  of  the  body. 
There  passes  through  the  heart  once  in 
every  three  minutes  an  amount  of  this 
precious  fluid  equal  to  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  body. 

The  mileage  of  the  blood  circulation 
reveals  some  astonishing  and  undreamed 
of  truths.  It  is  estimated  that,  assuming 
the  average  speed  of  the  heart  to  be  sixty- 
nine  beats  a  minute,  the  blood  travels  207 
yards  in  sixty  seconds;  in  other  words, 
seven  miles  an  hour,  168  a  day,  or  6,320 
per  year. 

If  a  man  of  84  could  have  one  single 
blood  corpuscle  floating  in  his  blood  all 
his  life,  it  would  have  traversed  in  that 
period  no  less  than  5,150,808  miles. 

The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  an 
adult  male  is  three  pounds  eight  ounces, 
of  a  female,  two  pounds  four  ounces. 
The  woman's  brain  begins  to  decline  in 
weight  after  the  age  of  thirty,  the  man's 
not  till  ten  years  later.  According  to 
high  authorities  the  nerves,  with  their 
branches  and  minute  ramifications  con- 
necting with  the  brain,  exceed  10,000,000 
in  number. 

The  palm  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  are  composed  of  cushions  of  fat,  in 
order  that  sudden  jolts  and  violent  blows 
may  be  successfully  resisted,  and  no  in- 


jury done  to  the  muscles  and  bones 
underneath. 

The  muscles — of  which  the  tongue 
monopolizes  eleven — and  bones  of  the 
human  structure  in  combination  are  cap- 
able of  more  than  1,200  different  motions. 

The  teaching  of  experience  indicates 
that  accidents  are  far  more  likely  to  occur 
to  the  right  leg  and  arm  than  to  the  left. 
Further  evidence  of  this  fact  is  supplied 
by  the  makers  of  artificial  limbs;  they 
dispose  of  many  more  appendages  to  the 
right  side  of  the  body  than  to  the  other. 
Statistics  show  that  in  fifty-four  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  the  left  leg  is  stronger  than 
the  right. 

If  a  man  could  move  his  legs  propor- 
tionally as  fast  as  an  ant,  he  would  travel 
not  far  short  of  800  miles  an  hour. 


CRIPPLED  INDIAN  BOY. 


THE  wild  Indian  warrior  is  naturally 
very  selfish.  The  Indian  lads  are 
trained  to  suffer  pain  without  a  cry  or  a 
murmur.  But  they  are  tyrants  over  their 
sisters,  and  treat  their  mother  as  a  slave. 
The  North  American  Indian  naturally 
looks  upon  all  labor,  except  boating,  fish- 
ing and  fighting,  as  very  degrading  to  a 
man.  Work  is  fitting  for  women  only, 
he  thinks.  Even  when  he  has  killed  a 
deer  or  a  bear,  he  never  thinks  of  bring- 
ing it  in,  when  a  woman  is  near  enough 
to  be  sent  out  for  it.  Nor  will  he  lift  a 
finger  toward  skinning  and  preparing  the 
game  for  eating,  so  long  as  an  Indian 
woman  can  be  found  to  do  it  for  him. 

The  Indian  lads  thus  grow  up  very 
rude,  selfish  and  savage  toward  mother, 
sisters  and  all  women  and  girls.  They 
are  often  quite  selfish  toward  one  another 
also.  When  the  Gospel  comes  to  them, 
one  of  the  first  marks  of  its  power  is  seen 
in  breaking  down  this  obstinate  selfish- 
ness. A  good  illustration  of  this  power  is 
given  by  Mr.  Young,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  among  the  Saulteaux  Indians 
of  Manitoba. 

The  native  Indian  does  not  like  music; 
nor  does  he  care  to  sing.  He  is  pleased 
with  a  great  noise,  but  has  a  poor  ear  for 
true  music. 

A  teacher  was  trying  to  get  a  class  of 
Indian  lads  to  sing,  without  much  suc- 
cess. The  Indian  girls  were  willing  to 
give  attention,  but  the  boys  were  listless 
and  rude.  So  the  teacher  appealed  to  the 
more  experienced  missionary  for  aid. 
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The  missionary  knew  how  fond  the 
Indian  boys  were  of  pocket-knives,  and 
decided  to  try  them  by  offering  a  reward. 
So  he  went  into  the  Indian  school  one 
day  to  hear  them  sing.  The  boys,  as 
usual,  left  all  the  singing  to  the  girls,  and 
were  quite  inattentive  and  deaf  to  all  the 
appeals  from  their  teacher. 

He  took  out  from  his  missionary  box 
six  good  pocket  knives,  and,  holding 
them  up,  stood  before  the  listless  crowd, 
saying: 

"  Boys,  hear  me.  I  am  going  to  give 
these  six  knives  to  the  six  boys  who  will 
sing  the  best.  Look  now.  Five  of  the 
knives  are  good  two-bladed  ones;  but  this 
one  is  a  splendid  four-bladed  knife.  I 
will  give  this  to  the  boy  who  sings  the 
best  of  all !" 

At  once  all  the  boys  rushed  to  the  front 
ready  to  sing,  and  the  trial  began.  They 
sang  one  hymn  after  another  with  zest. 
It  did  not  take  very  long,  however,  to 
weed  out  the  poor  singers.  They  were 
set  aside.  After  a  longer  trial  the  six 
were  selected  by  the  committee.  But  who 
of  the  six  was  the  best  singer?  This  was 
hard  to  decide.  One  boy  after  another 
was  tried  over  and  over  again;  but  still 
the  committee  did  not  come  to  a  unani- 
mous decision. 

Five  of  the  boys  were  strong,  active, 
healthy  lads,  full  of  life  and  fun.  But 
the  sixth  lad  was  lame ;  one  leg  was 
shorter  than  the  other,  so  that  he  had  to 
use  crutches. 

While  the  older  persons  in  the  commit- 
tee were  discussing  the  question,  the  five 
boys  also  had  a  little  talk  aside.  Then 
one  of  the  lads  sprang  up,  and  asked  if 
he  might  say  something. 

"  Certainly, M  said  the  missionary. 

And  this  is  what  he  said: 

"Well,  we  five  boys  have  been  talking 
it  over;  this  is  what  we  think.  You  see, 
we  are  strong.  We  can  run.  We  can 
catch  the  partridge,  rabbit  and  other 
game.  We  can  skate  and  climb.  But 
Jimmie  has  a  bad  leg;  he  is  lame.  He 
cannot  run  in  the  woods.  He  cannot 
Skate  on  the  ice  in  winter.  He  is  fond  of 
whittling.  He  can  make  good  bows  and 
arrows  and  paddles.  A  fine  knife  would 
be  good  for  him.  So  we  have  talked  it 
over.  He  is  a  cripple.  We  will  be  glad 
if  you  will  give  Jimmie  the  best  knife." 
So  lame  Jimmie  had  the  best  knife. 
The  noble  lads  were  given  an  extra  red 
jacket  for  their  unselfish  act.  The  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  was  reaching  them. 


FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  ON  ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 


BY  A.  F.  BECHDOLT. 


BEHIND  every  literature  is  the  race 
that  produced  it,  and  behind  every 
race  is  its  environment.  Our  literature 
holds  its  present  proud  position  because 
it  speaks  the  English  mind,  has  spoken 
it  for  twelve^  hundred  years,  and  for  five 
hundred  years  in  a  way  intelligible  to  us 
now.  For  a  period  longer  than  any  other 
country  can  boast  it  has  been  the  great 
literature  of  the  drama,  of  poetry,  of  the 
essay,  of  fiction,  of  history. 

It  is  Baeda  who  tells  us  the  story  of 
Caedman,  and  Baeda  the  venerable,  the 
first  English  teacher,  the  first  English 
historian,  throughout  his  whole  life  is  a 
sublime  benediction  to  all  future  time. 
In  his  death  we  have  a  touching  and  in- 
spiring record  of  devotion.  His  end  was 
near  and  the  way  to  his  disciples  was 
dark,  and  they  had  no  guide  nor  light. 
With  this  in  mind  he  began  a  translation 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  When  the  last 
day  came  he  had  himself  borne  into  the 
chancel  of  the  church  before  the  high 
altar  and  there  dictated  to  his  scholars. 
"There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting,  and  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  question  thyself 
longer."  "Take  thy  pen  and  write 
quickly,"  said  Baeda.  The  day  wore  on 
and  evening  came.  "There  is  yet  one 
sentence  unwritten,  dear  master." 
"Write  it  quickly."  "It  is  finished 
now."  "Thou  sayest  truth,  all  is  fin- 
ished now,"  and  spreading  out  his  hands 
to  form  the  figure  of  the  cross,  he  sang 
the  "Glory  to  God"  and  died. 

For  a  time  the  scholars  of  England  be- 
came the  teachers  of  Europe.  They 
taught  the  children  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  they  built  monasteries 
throughout  Europe  and  testified  to  their 
faith  by  their  blood  in  heathen  Prussia. 
These  were  some  of  the  early  influences 
exerted  on  English  literature  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  Rome. 

I  must  pass  over  the  Danish  conquest  of 
England.  These  were  unlettered  pirates. 
The  harryings  and  burnings  of  these 
Viking  Berserkirs  along  the  whole  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  island,  in  connection 
with  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Norman  conquerors  on  northern  Eng- 
land for  its  bold  and  long-continued  re- 
sistance, destroyed  all  trace  of  literary 
1  culture  here.    The   glory  now  departs 
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from  the  north.  The  south  of  England 
springs  into  notice.  London  becomes  the 
literary  capital,  and  the  north  must  wait 
until  its  glories  are  revived  by  Scott  and 
Wordsworth. 

The  Norman  conquest  brought  into 
English  life  a  higher  regard  for  central- 
ized authority.  Hereafter  England  is  to 
be  a  fiation,  with  the  word"  writ  large. 
In  a  literary  sense  the  conquest  gives  rise 
or  shape  to  no  great  work  of  genius. 
The  conquerors  leave  their  impress  upon 
the  language  not  strong  enough  to  change 
it.  They  enrich  it  with  new  forms,  make 
it  more  lithe  and  supple,  though  it  remains 
the  same  in  strength  and  massiveness. 
Gradually  dropping  inflection  endings, 
the  speech  becomes  less  philosophical  and 
better  adapted  for  use  in  business  and 
oratory. 

The  Crusades  follow  fast  upon  the  con- 
quest. At  the  opening  of  the  Crusades 
only  two  factors  were  recognized  in  soci- 
ety, the  noble  and  the  church.  At  their 
close  the  free  merchant  town  had  come 
into  existence.  Merchant  guilds  asserted 
the  rights  of  a  free  burgher  class,  levied 
troops,  built  fortresses,  and,  better  than 
all  these,  encouraged  the  foundation  of 
schools,  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

Historians  dispute  as  to  how  far  the 
Crusades  modified  social  life.  To  me  the 
Crusades  seem  to  be  the  great  leaven  of 
the  age.  Every  departing  noble  in  order 
to  gather  the  necessary  means  of  outfit 
was  forced  by  his  necessities  to  call  upon 
the  despised  merchant  for  help,  to  sell  to 
him  franchises,  to  mortgage  or  grant  out- 
right lands.  Many  sought  to  purchase 
the  favor  of  heaven  on  their  journey  by 
making  the  church  their  heir  or  guardian 
of  their  estates.  As  a  consequence,  the 
merchant  class  secured  control  of  the 
affairs  of  their  own  cities.  Wealth  which 
had  before  hidden  itself  in  all  sorts  of  dis- 
guises now  began  to  exhibit  itself.  Great 
merchant  palaces  and  guild  halls  were 
built.  The  church  from  being  a  beggar 
became  a  dictator,  interfered  actively  in 
public  life,  built  schools,  hospitals  and 
monasteries.  However  imperfect  the 
church  of  that  day  was,  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  in  all  these  troublous  times  it 
was  the  great  defense  and  guard  of  the 
poor  and  weak,  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless. 

Every  ship  that  bore  soldiers  to  Syrian 
shores  brought  back  to  Venice,  Genoa 
and  the  cities  of  Italy  the  rich  wares  and 
spices*  of  the  East.     All  Europe  poured 


its  nobility  into  Palestine,  there  to  die  in 
ineffectual  slaughter.  All  Europe  did  so, 
save  Italy.  The  Italian  cities,  prompt  at 
jumping  the  one  at  the  other's  throat, 
combined  for  once  to  profit  by  these  hosts 
sailing  away  to  Eastern  lands.  Looms 
buzzed  and  anvils  rang  to  fit  out  the 
armies  about  to  sail  with  weapons,  ac- 
coutrements, horses  and  food,  and  gave 
constant  and  remunerative  employment 
to  every  man.  The  silks,  the  jewels  and 
spices  of  the  East  brought  by  returning 
ships  made  beautiful  the  palaces  of  her 
merchant  princes.  Italy  became  the 
banker  of  Europe,  and  as  of  old,  the  seat 
of  luxurious  splendor,  of  culture  and  of 
art. 

Florence  and  the  other  cities  of  north- 
ern Italy  had  also  been  to  some  extent 
affected  by  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
the  neighboring  Moorish  province  of 
Spain.  Eastern  poetry  and  literary  art 
had  found  a  new  and  appreciative  home 
beneath  the  shade  of  Andalusian  oaks, 
and  Eastern  scholars  gathered  their 
pupils  about  them  in  Cordova  and  Seville 
and  there  taught  all  the  world  tbey  knew 
of  rhetoric,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
medicine,  astronomy  and  physics.  Their 
influence  had  spread  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees into  southern  France — and  from 
Provence  —  the  Provincia  Nostra  of 
Caesar* s  day,  as  from  a  new  centre;  it 
moved  southward  into  Italy,  northeast- 
ward through  Burgundy  into  Germany, 
northward  through  France,  and  north- 
westward with  the  companions  of  Simon 
de  Montford  into  England.  In  Germany 
this  gave  birth  to  the  Minnesingers,  in 
France  to  the  Troubadours  with  their 
courts  of  love  and  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  social  life.  In  Italy  it  furnished  in- 
spiration to  Dante  and  farther  on  to 
Petrarch  and  Boccacio.  In  England  this 
Troubadour  inflence  did  not  give  rise  to 
any  great  work  of  genius.  It  rather 
made  itself  felt  in  a  quickening  of  the 
whole  people.  It  led  to  a  gathering  of 
the  legends  on  the  life  and  death  of 
Arthur,  the  great  Welsh  hero;  it  gradu- 
ally changed  the  mode  of  writing  English 
poetry  from  the  alliterative  fashion  of 
Anglo  Saxon  days  to  the  metrical,  term- 
inal rhymes  of  to  day.  Out  of  this  also 
grew  the  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood.  This 
story  of  the  bold  outlaw,  who  fought  for 
the  poor  against  sheriff,  lord  and  bishop, 
so  took  possession  of  the  English  mind 
as  to  become  one  of  our  classics. 

There  was  considerable  religious  poetry 
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at  this  time,  of  no  high  order.  On  the  re- 
ligious side  this  impulse  ultimately  pro- 
duced Piers  Plowman ;  on  the  secular 
side,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  it  grew  into 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  song.  As 
a  turning  point  in  our  literary  history, 
the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  is  of 
great  interest.  Written  by  a  secular 
priest,  it  is  the  protest  of  the  Commonalty 
of  England  against  the  luxury,  vice  and 
crime  of  the  priests  the  pope  had  sent  into 
England.  "As now  is  religion  a  rydere, 
a  romere  aboute,  a  ledere  of  love  dayes 
and  a  land  of  buggere,  a  prikere  on  a 
palfrey — fro  manere  to  manere  *  *" 
As  if  to  mark  his  hatred  for  everything 
not  English,  the  poet  uses  the  old  alliter- 
ative Anglo-Saxon  form,  a  great  cry  of 
one  in  the  wilderness  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  message  of  Wyclif  that  "Cristen 
men  and  wymmen,  olde  and  younge, 
shoulden  studie  fast  in  the  Newe  Testa- 
ment, for  it  is  of  ful  authorite,  and  opyn 
to  undirstanding  of  simple  men,  as  to  the 
poynts  that  be  most  needeful  to  salva- 
tion. ' ' — N.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 


♦— 


ORDER  AND  DISCIPLINE. 


THESE  terms  are  often  used  as  though 
they  meant  the  same  thing ;  yet  they 
respectively  stand  for  school-room  condi- 
tions that  are  as  wide  apart  as  north  is 
from  south. 

Order  is  the  mere  outward  appearance 
of  a  school,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  while  discipline  is  the  will 
of  the  school  working  responsively  to  the 
will  of  the  teacher.  Plenty  of  teachers 
can,  by  dint  of  commanding  personality, 
4  *  keep  order"  in  a  school,  but  who  are 
not  disciplinarians  in  any  right  sense  of 
the  term.  A  great  brawny  bully  may 
keep  a  school  in  good  order  for  the  fear 
he  inspires,  or  a  weak,  but  pretty,  sweet- 
tempered  and  popular  young  lady  may 
coax  or  hire  a  school  to  *•  be  good,"  either 
temporarily  or  permanently.  But  this  is 
not  discipline ;  it  is  in  fact  the  very  oppo- 
site of  it.  Discipline,  in  the  school  as  in 
the  individual,  is  a  capacity  for  self-con- 
trol and  effective  work.  Discipline,  there- 
fore, is  power,  while  order  is  a  mere  con- 
dition. 

We  once  knew  a  school  where  the 
teacher  was  a  man  of  great  activity,  force 
and  positiveness.  All  day  long  he  strode 
about  the  school-room,  ordering  every 
detail  of  the  work,  praising  the  diligent, 


spurring  up  the  indolent,  and  occasionally 
jerking  the  delinquent  out  of  their  seats, 
his  voice  bellowing  thunder  and  his  eyes 
flashing  lightning.  At  the  recitation  he 
was  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  opinion, 
and  the  children  were  the  pitchers  to  be 
filled.  No  one  in  that  school  thought  of 
knowing  anything  or  thinking  anything 
that  was  not  known  or  thought  by  the 
teacher.  The  school  ran  with  the  preci- 
sion and  uniformity  of  a  machine,  with 
the  teacher's  hand  on  the  lever.  Neither 
was  there  any  noise  in  that  school  except 
that  made  by  the  teacher.  People  said 
this  teacher  was  a  "  good  disciplinarian." 
He  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  was  a 
mere  driver;  aside  from  his  forceful  con- 
trol, the  school  was  entirely  undisciplined. 
The  work  was  not  responsive  to  an 
awakened  motive,  but  the  result  of  com- 
pulsion. There  was  no  true  discipline, 
because  there  was  no  self-control. 


NAT  TAYLOR. 


"  What  a  bright  boy  Nat  Taylor  is," 
Mrs.  Eason  used  to  say  to  her  husband. 
"  It  does  me  good  to  see  him  go  by  the 
house.  He  is  always  whistling  or  sing- 
ing away  to  himself  as  if  he  were  too 
happy  to  keep  still,  and  yet  he  hasn't 
nearly  so  many  pleasures  as  most  boys 
and  girls. 

41  There  he  comes  now  on  his  way  to 
school.  He  is  not  the  boy  to  be  late. 
His  teacher  says  he  is  never  tardy  nor 
absent,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how 
fast  he  learns.  He'll  be  the  banner  boy 
in  the  grade  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you 
see  if  he  isn't." 

Just  then  Nat  appeared  around  the 
corner,  whistling  as  usual.  He  had  a 
package  in  one  hand  to  leave  at  the  ex- 

Eress  office  for  his  mother  and  a  big 
unch  of  strawberries  in  the  other. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
berries,  Nat?"  asked  Mrs.  Eason. 

"  Oh,  they're  for  Auntie  Clapp,"  said 
Nat,  with  a  chuckle.  "She  said  last 
night  she'd  almost  forgotten  how  straw- 
berries taste,  so  when  I  found  these  in 
the  pasture  this  morning,  while  I  was 
after  the  cow,  I  thought  I'd  bring  them 
along  to  remind  her." 

"Isn't  that  just  like  the  boy,"  Mrs. 
Eason  continued,  after  Nat  was  out  of 
sight.  "He's  always  thinking  of  some 
one  else,  even  if  he  is  such  a  little  fe|low." 

One  morning  Nat  didn't  go  to  school 
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as  usual.  He  was  sick  and  had  to  lie  in 
bed,  and  everybody  missed  him.  Some 
of  the  boys  came  to  find  out  what  the 
matter  was,  but  he  felt  too  miserable  to 
see  them. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  well 
again,  and  then  he  wasn't  quite  his  old 
self.  By  and  by  people  began  to  ask, 
"  What  has  happened  to  Nat?  He  doesn't 
whistle  so  much  as  he  used  to." 

He  neglected  to  do  errands  for  his 
mother  even  when  she  told  him  them 
two  or  three  times  over.  He  said  he  for- 
got,  although  he  used  to  pride  himself  on 
his  good  memory.  His  teacher  noticed 
the  difference  in  school,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Taylor  if  Nat  was  sick. 

"  He  is  not  as  bright  as  he  was,"  she 
said.  "Almost  every  day  he  seems  dull 
and  stupid  a  good  part  of  the  time.  Yes* 
terday  he  went  to  sleep  twice  in  class; 
something  I  never  knew  him  to  do  before. 
I  can't  make  out  what  the  trouble  is." 

Mrs.  Taylor  looked  anxious.  She 
called  Nat  and  asked  him  if  he  felt  well. 
He  said  he  did,  but  he  hung  his  head  and 
looked  as  confused  as  if  he  had  been 
caught  in  some  mischief.  Something 
certainly  was  wrong  with  Nat. 

That  night  his  mother  found  out  what 
it  was. 

"  There's  a  hole  in  the  knee  of  my 
trousers,"  Nat  said  when  he  bade  them 
all  good  night.  "Will  you*  mend  it, 
mother,  so  that  I  can  have  them  to  put 
on  in  the  morning?" 

Mrs.  Taylor  repaired  the  torn  place 
and  looked  to  see  if  there  were  other 
holes.  "There  is  sure  to  be  one  in  the 
pocket,"  she  thought. 

There  was  no  hole  there,  for  a  wonder; 
but  she  found  something  else  which  made 
what  Nat  called  the  "sorry  look"  come 
into  her  eyes. 

Can  you  guess  what  it  was  ? 

A  cigarette !  She  knew  now  what  had 
made  Nat  sick,  why  he  forgot  to  do  her 
errands,  and  why  he  went  to  sleep  in 
schooi  instead  of  being  bright  and  quick 
at  his  lessons.  He  had  been  learning  to 
smoke. 

When  Nat  came  down  in  the  morning 
Mrs.  Taylor  said,  "  Did  you  know  there 
had  been  a  thief  in  the  house,  Nat  ?  " 

"Why,  no!"  exclaimed  Nat,  with 
wide  open  eyes.  ' '  Did  he  steal  anything  ?' ' 

"Yes,  he  has  been  stealing  my  boy's 
health  and  his  good  spirits,  and  his 
memory,  and  leaving  quite  a  different 
kind  of  boy  in  his  place.     What  shall  we 


do  with  him  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Taylor,  hold- 
ing up  the  cigarette.     "  Here  he  is." 

Nat  started  to  laugh,  but  he  stopped 
when  he  saw  his  mother's  face,  and  they 
had  a  long  talk  together. 

When  it  ended  he  said,  with  a  little 
smile : 

"  Well,  mother,  I  don't  believe  we 
want  any  thieves  in  our  house." 

Mrs.  Taylor  did  not  find  any  more 
cigarettes  in  Nat's  pocket,  for  he  kept  his 
breath  sweet  and  his  head  clear  by  not 
smoking  again. 

He  told  his  teacher  the  story  one  day, 
and  the  next  morning  she  hung  this  card 
up  in  the  school-room  : 


THE  THIEF  TOBACCO  STEALS 

Our  health. 
Our  good  looks. 
Our  liking  for  play. 
Our  strength. 
Our  memory. 


CHEER. 


BY  J.  P.  SPAUNHURST. 


N' 


OW  that  it  is  popular  with  men  of 
wealth  to  found  universities  and  en- 
dow seminary  chairs,  would  it  not  be  a 
step  toward  "the  good  time  coming"  to 
establish  a  professorship  of  the  sunny 
face?  We  are  taking  life,  even  its  pleas- 
ures, too  seriously.  The  faces  of  too  few 
men  and  women  carry  cheer  and  sun- 
shine. Care,  intentness,  nervous  hurry, 
take  the  place  of  smiles.  Our  people 
need  to  be  taught  the  art  of  cheer  and 
brightness.  Perhaps  the  preacher  as 
well  as  teacher  is  at  fault,  in  not  insist- 
ing on  the  duty  of  gladness,  and  the 
smile  as  a  means  of  grace.  Such  a  pro- 
fessorship will  require  deep  and  careful 
probing,  because  when  all  has  been  said 
and  done,  it  is  found  that  the  smile  must 
root  itself  in  the  heart.  There  must  be 
peace  and  purity  and  love  on  the  inside 
to  make  the  blossoms  of  cheerfulness  and 
the  smiles  thrive  in  profusion  on  the  out- 
side. It  is  not  work,  but  worry,  that 
kills,  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  I  suppose, 
that  we  are  told  to  "  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow."  Cheerfulness  and  good 
humor  are  not  only  pleasant  in  them- 
selves, but  conduce  greatly  to  good  health. 
It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  who  was  a  vigorous  old 
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man  at  ninety,  that  the  secret  of  long  life  | 
is  in  never  losing  one's  temper.  The  re* 
mark  was  simply  a  concrete  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  hygienic  value  of  amiability 
— a  principle  which,  until  lately,  has 
scarcely  been  considered  in  the  training 
of  children.  Hitherto  we  have  regarded 
fretfulness,  melancholy  and  bad  temper 
as  the  natural  concomitants  of  illness. 
But  modern  science  shows  that  these 
mental  moods  have  natural  power  to  pro- 
duce disease.  No  doubt  in  most  cases 
imperfect  bodily  conditions  are  the  cause 
of  irritable  and  depressed  feelings,  yet 
sometimes  the  reverse  is  true. 


ORIGIN  OF  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 


THE  origin  of  the  names  of  places  opens 
up  an  almost  inexhaustible  subject. 
We  find  ancient  names  were  invented  and 
have  a  meaning,  while  modern  names  are 
largely  borrowed.  There  is  a  striking 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
town  names  of  New  England  and  of  the 
mother  country;  and  as  they  are  so  often 
the  same,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  map  of  England.  We  feel  as  we 
study  it,  that  we  are  going  back  to  our 
old  ancestral  home;  we  realize  how  strong 
and  manifold  are  the  bonds,  not  only  of 
literature  and  history,  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious institutions,  but  of  language  that 
binds  us  to  the  birthplace  of  our  fore- 
fathers; we  feel  that  in  spite  of  over  a 
century  of  independent  life,  old  England 
is  our  mother  still. 

As  we  glance  along  the  sea  coast  we 
find  many  towns  ending  in  "mouth:" 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Tynmouth,  Wey- 
mouth, Yarmouth,  Portsmouth.  They 
are  all  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  Dart, 
Yarmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar,  and 
so  on.  Here  is  the  town  of  Dover,  from 
which  they  generally  cross  into  France; 
and  sure  enough  the  word  means  ferrying 
place.  Dotted  over  the  land  at  strategic 
points  are  a  number  of  noble  towns  end- 
ing in  "caster"  or  "cester,"  as  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Worces- 
ter, Rochester,  Winchester.  In  these 
words  we  find  the  Latin  "castra,"  mean- 
ing camp.  These  towns  are  the  old  for- 
tresses which  the  Romans  built  when 
Jhey  subdued  the  land  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Caesars.  We  find  many  words 
ending  in  "ford,"  villages  that  have 
grown  up  where  the  great  highways 
crossed  the  rivers,  carrying  us  back  to 


the  days  when  bridges  were  scarce  and 
the  streams  were  forded.  Bradford  is  the 
broad  ford;  Oxford  the  ford  not  for  oxen, 
but  of  the  river  Ouse;  Hartford  the  ford 
of  the  hart.  So  Thetford,  Stafford,  Wal- 
lingford.  Many  names  end  in  "bam," 
another  form  of  "home.'1  Waltham  is 
home  in  the  woods;  Shoreham,  home  on 
the  sea  shore.  Similar  names  are:  Wind- 
ham, Rockingham.  The  suffix  "ton" 
is  very  frequent,  a  shorthand  form  of 
"town."  Milton  is  a  town  having  a 
mill;  Norton  is  north  town;  Sutton,  south 
town;  Weston,  west  town;  Kingston,  the 
king's  town;  Castleton,  the  town  about 
the  castle;  Morton,  the  town  on  the  moor. 
The  suffix  "ley,"  is  very  common,  the 
old  word  for  *  *  meadow. ' '  Kingsley  is  the 
"king's  meadow;"  Beverley  is  "beaver- 
meadow;"  Berkeley  is  "field  of  birches." 
They  are  mostly  small  rural  towns.  We 
find  a  host  of  towns  ending  in  "  by,"  such 
as  Dan  by,  Derby,  Grandby;  but  they  are 
confined  to  the  north  and  east  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  explained  when  we  find 
that  the  suffix  is  Danish  and  that  this  is 
the  part  of  the  island  where  the  Danes 
chiefly  settled. — Education. 


NINO. 


BY  MATTIE  G.  SATTERIR. 


HIS  name  was  Nino.  A  policeman 
brought  him  into  my  school,  one 
cold,  bright,  winter  day.  He  placed  the 
boy  on  a  front  bench  and  turning  towards 
me  said,  "See  him,  ma'am?  Well,  I 
had  a  chase  for  him;  he  nearly  gave  me 
the  slip  half  a  dozen  times,  but  I  rounded 
on  him  and  gave  htm  the  grab  at  last.  I 
was  going  to  take  him  before  the  Judge 
first,  but  he  promised  to  come  here  to 
school,  because  he  knew  some  fellows 
who  come  here.  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  he's 
little,  but,  O  my!  I  say,  lady,  I  wouldn't 
be  in  your  shoes  for  two  hundred  dollars 
a  month." 

With  a  smiling  nod  and  this  cheerful 
announcement,  the  bluecoat  left  the 
room.  I  turned  and  surveyed  my  prize. 
He  was  small,  very  small.  His  little 
wizened  body  was  surmounted  by  the 
most  aged  face  one  can  well  imagine. 
"Sly  cunning,  and  deceit,"  I  thought  as 
I  gazed  upon  his  wrinkled  visage  and 
into  his  little  black  specks  of  eyes.  Upon 
being  questioned,  he  informed  me  that  he 
was  eleven  years,  he  lived  in  Thompson 
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street,  he  could  read  a  little,  he  could  not 
write  at  all.  He  had  never  been  kept 
anywhere  in  school  because  he  would  not 
stay.  He  didn't  care  for  "  de  cops"  he 
wasn't  "scared  of  'em/'  and  so  on. 

I  called  two  of  the  largest  boys  in  school 
and  told  them  to  take  Nino  down  to  the 
wash  room  and  cleanse  him  thoroughly. 
He  was  fairly  reeking  with  street  filth 
and  mud.  Of  course  he  resisted  manfully, 
frantically,  but  the  boys  understood  their 
task  perfectly,  and  with  a  knowledge 
born  of  long  experience  in  the  same  work, 
artistically  seized  the  kicking  child  and 
magically  disappeared  with  him.  Twenty 
minutes  later  the  boys  returned  with  the 
sulky  but  shiningly  clean  Nino. 

At  both  sessions  the  next  day  Nino 
appeared,  but  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  study.  He  was  duly  introduced  to 
book,  paper,  slate  and  pencil,  but  without 
success.  During  the  afternoon  he  was 
warned  that  he  would  be  kept  after  school 
if  he  idled  as  he  had  in  the  morning. 
Needless  to  add  he  was  "  kept  in."  He 
went  home  when  released,  in  a  genuine 
bandit  rage,  declaring  audibly  his  inten- 
tion of  playing  "  hookey  "  on  the  morrow. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
next  day,  no  Nino,  all  day.  But  the  day 
after,  in  answer  to  my  postal  card  his 
father  brought  him  in,  resisting  wildly. 
The  father,  who  was  as  youthful-looking 
as  Nino  was  aged  in  appearance,  threw 
the  boy  on  the  floor  and  proceeded  to 
kick  him  violently.  To  my  words  of  re- 
monstrance he  said:  "Excoos  Maestra, 
he  bada  boy;  he  no  good;  a  lick  a  him, 
me  no  say  nottings;  you  kill  a  him,  me 
no  say  nottings."  I  finally  persuaded 
him  to  leave  the  boy  to  my  tender  mercies, 
and  he  departed. 

Nino  sat  for  ten  minutes  in  sulky 
silence.  I  waited  until  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  my  desk,  then  I  said  in  the  most 
indifferent  tone,  "  Nino,  can  you  sharpen 
this  lead  pencil  for  me?"  He  took  the 
pencil  and  sharpened  it.  I  then  said, 
"Sharpen  these  dozen  pencils,  please." 
By  the  time  the  dozen  pencils  were 
sharpened,  he  was  in  a  truly  lamb  like 
state,  and  did  his  school  work  quietly 
and  well.  In  the  afternoon  I  told  him  to 
attend  to  the  clay,  preparatory  to  the 
modeling  lesson.  Before  he  went  home 
that  afternoon,  he  asked  if  he  could  clean 
the  slates  and  give  them  out  on  the  pro- 
viso that  he  was  early,  in  the  morning. 

A  week  passed  and  Nino  was  on  the 
early  list.    Alas!    Another  "  outbreak," 


a  day  on  the  dock  and  streets  with  the 
repetition  of  the  culprit  being  dragged  in 
and  the  paternal  kicking  before  my  eyes. 
More  pencils  sharpened,  slates  washed 
and  ruled,  paper  cut  and  given  out,  and 
Nino  was  taking  a  human  interest  in  the 
world  of  school  life.  This  time  for  three 
weeks  he  proudly  walked  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men  "An  early  boy."  But  one 
glorious  February  day  my  heart  sank 
when,  at  the  opening  of  school  I  missed 
the  world-weary  face  of  my  precious 
Nino.  I  had  been  so  elated  at  what  I 
had  proudly  considered  "  Nino's  reforma- 
tion," and  now  my  pride  was  obliged  to 
fall.  However,  he  presented  himself  at 
the  afternoon  session  without  being 
dragged  or  kicked.  He  actually  said, 
"Teacher,  I  was  on  de  hook  this  morn- 
ing. I'm  sorry."  My  heart  once  more 
beat  high  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

An  important  change  was  taking  place 
in  Nino;  he  was  really  growing  fond  of 
his  lessons.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
reading,  and  in  the  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic. He  told  me  one  day,  with  a  lofty 
air,  he  was  "  de  boss  adder  "  in  his  yard. 

The  year  waned,  and  even  the  tempt- 
ingly beautiful  days  of  spring  and  summer 
could  not  beguile  him  from  his  post  of 
duty.  Even  the  vacation  did  not  demor- 
alize him.  I  found  him  waiting  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  for  me  on  the  opening 
day  of  school,  with  the  greeting,  "O 
teacher,  I'm  awful  glad  school's  again." 
He  was  now  a  worthy  member  of  society, 
steady,  studious,  and  almost  orderly.  One 
afternoon  as  the  class  was  writing,  and  I 
was  passing  up  one  aisle  and  down  an- 
other looking  at  the  books,  Nino  said  as 
I  lingered  at  his  desk,  "Teacher,  you  like 
de  fellows,  don't  you,  truly?"  "Yes, 
Nino,"  I  said,  "when  you  are  good,  I 
love  you  joyfully,  when  you  are  not  good, 
I  love  you  sadly,  but  I  always  love  you  !" 
He  surveyed  me  with  a  look  in  which 
wonder  and  contempt  struggled  for 
supremacy,  then  said  after  a  few  seconds, 
"It's  funny  ;  I  tink  I  wouldn't  like  such 
coves  as  us." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the 
annual  promotion  to  the  neighboring 
public  school  was  to  take  place.  I  told 
Nino  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  line  of 
boys  as  the  brightest  pupil.  The  children 
to  be  promoted  were  all  ranged  in  order 
to  start  to  their  new  school.  I  said  a  few 
words  of  farewell  and  advice.  Suddenly 
the  line  swayed  wildly  back  and  forth  ; 
there  was  a  mad  rush,  and  Nino  tore  from 
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his  place,  threw  himself 
platform,  embracing  my 
log  with  sobs,  cried  out 
to  go  to  no  new  school, 
go  away  from  here." 

I  listened,  a  proud  and 
The  boy  had  a  heart.  I 
fact  until  that  moment 
Journal. 


at  the  end  of  the 

apron  and  chok- 

,  "  I  don't  want 

I  never  want  to 

a  happy  woman, 
had  doubted  the 
.— N.    Y.  School 
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HOW  TO  READ. 


BY  JAMBS  G.  McCLURB. 


THE  successful  reader  is  one  who  thinks 
more  than  he  reads.  The  advantage 
of  reading  is  in  the  obtaining  of  informa- 
tion or  ideas  which  are  then  brooded 
over,  as  a  hen  broods  over  her  eggs,  and 
are  made  productive  of  new  life  and  of 
new  beauty.  The  saying  that  mankind 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  read  and  those  who  think,  is  sug- 
gestive. Reading  may  be  simply  the 
pouring  of  water  into  a  sieve.  The  best 
readers  are  those  who  know  how  to  find 
suggestions  which  stir  the  mind,  and 
cause  it  to  make  excursions  in  new  realms 
of  thought. 

Were  I  to  state  the  prime  requisite  of 
successful  reading,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
attention.  Almost  any  worthy  book  that 
comes  into  our  hands  will  bear  more  than 
one  reading.  Indeed,  all  great  books 
must  have  more  than  one  reading  if  they 
are  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  with  them  as 
it  is  with  great  orations,  or  great  poems, 
or  great  sermons*  that  the  ordinary  mind, 
even  though  it  is  quickened  by  the  eye 
and  ear,  cannot  grasp  the  full  thought  all 
at  once.  Many  persons  read  without  being 
able  to  get  a  clear  opinion  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  reading  as  to  the  ideas  that 
have  been  before  them.  I  knew  a  young 
man,  a  student  of  the  law,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  put  a  mark  in  his  book  at 
the  page  he  had  reached  in  his  reading. 
His  room-mate  every  now  and  then  would 
place  the  bookmark  several  pages  back  in 
the  volume,  and  the  young  man  never 
knew  the  difference !  Attention  some- 
times necessitates  very  slow  reading. 
Personally,  if  I  am  reading  a  suggestive 
book  of  essays,  I  am  quite  apt  to  find 
some  word  or  phrase  prompting  my  mind 
in  lines  of  thought  that  are  entirely  apart 
from  the  essay  itself.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances I  can  read  but  little ;  that 
little,  however,  is  exceedingly  profitable. 


It  is  desirable  then  that  one  read  so  as  to 
get  the  most  for  his  own  individuality 
that  is  possible  out  of  what  he  reads.  In 
this  way  he  never  becomes  a  parrot,  re- 
producing what  another  has  stated,  but 
he  becomes  an  original  thinker,  and  in 
due  time  his  expression  of  thought  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality. 

One  of  the  most  successful  readers  I 
have  known  was  a  young  man  who 
attempted  to  tell  those  whom  he  met 
what  he  had  read  and  what  the  reading 
suggested  to  him.  He  thus  made  his 
reading  a  permanent  part  of  his  memory, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  developed  his 
own  methods  of  expression.  Talking 
things  over  is  always  a  great  help  to  the 
understanding  of  their  significance  and  to 
the  fixing  of  them  in  the  thought.  The 
man,  for  instance,  who  reads  the  Bible 
will  read  it  the  more  understandingly  to 
himself  according  as  he  attempts  to  tell 
the  meaning  of  the  Bible  to  some  one 
else.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  one 
reason  why  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
teaching  religion  is  that  every  teacher  of 
it  by  his  teaching  of  it  may  become  the 
more  fully  imbued  with  its  significance 
and  with  the  beauty  of  its  truth. 

Every  man  has  to  learn  for  himself  how 
to  read.  He  must  know  why  he  wishes 
to  read,  and  then  he  must  know  what  he 
wishes  to  read.  Then,  in  due  time,  if  he 
reads  to  develop  thought  and  to  insure 
accurate  expression,  he  will  acquire 
habits  of  selection  and  of  proportion  that 
will  make  his  reading  a  success  to  himself 
and  a  blessing  to  others. — Men. 


DEVICE  IN  SPELLING. 


A  LIST  of  words,  say  twenty,  are 
written  on  the  board  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  are  left  there  for  the  entire  week. 
At  some  time  during  the  day,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  called  to  the  first  five 
of  this  list.  The  teacher  points  out  the 
chief  difficulty  in  each  word.  The  sight 
is  thus  brought  into  action,  and  the 
pupils  are  trained  to  see  the  words  as  they 
are,  and  are  led  to  get  a  correct  mental 
picture  of  them.  Several  of  the  class  are 
then  called  upon  to  spell  these  words 
orally.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  thus  ex- 
ercised, and  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
recognize  the  sounds  of  the  letters  as  they 
occur  in  the  words.  They  are  then  re- 
quired to  write  each  word  five  times. 
This  gives  the  necessary  muscular  train- 
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ing  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  correct 
written  forms.  This  is  the  only  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  teacher  in  the  prep- 
aration. The  words  are  before  the  pupils 
to  be  considered  during  any  leisure  time 
they  may  have.  On  Tuesday  the  list  is 
covered,  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  and 
written  by  the  pupils.  At  some  time 
during  the  day  the  next  five  words  are 
studied  in  the  same  way,  to  be  pro- 
nounced and  spelled  on  Wednesday. 
This  is  continued  for  the  week,  and  on 
Friday  night  the  twenty  words  are  erased. 
On  the  following  Monday  these  twenty 
words  are  pronounced  and  written,  and 
twenty  more  are  placed  on  the  board. 
This  is  continued  for  five  weeks,  covering 
a  course  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult words  to  be  given  the -class.  At  the 
end  of  the  five  weeks  the  whole  list  of 
one  hundred  words  is  used  as  a  written 
review.  We  commend  this  device  to  all 
teachers  who  are  aiming  to  secure  the 
best  of  results. —  IV.  H.  Benedict. 


A  OR  AN. 


THANKS  to  the  indefinite  article  for 
this  letter  from  a  man  whose  intelli- 
gence is  worthy  of  a  much  less  modest 
signature  than  "Ignoramus,"  and  who 
has  the  passion  for  accuracy  that  is  neces- 
sary to  scholarship: 

"EditoroftheSun—Sir:  In  The  Sun  this 
morning  I  notice  the  expression  *  a  home ' 
and  (an  hotel.'  In  another  New  York 
paper  the  expression,  '  an  hospital '  occurs. 
Wny  not  *  an  home '  if  the  others  be  cor- 
rect, or  contra,  why  not  *a  hotel,'  'a  hos- 
pital ? '  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  author- 
ity for  the  use  of  the  article  *  a '  before  all 
consonant  sounds  including  4h,'  'u'  and 
1  eu '  pronounced  as  *  yu.'  While  the  use  of 
1  an  '  before  an  unaccented  '  h  '  is  prevalent 
in  England,  do  not  the  best  authorities  de- 
cry the  practice?  Will  The  Sun  kindly 
enlighten?" 

The  Sun  doesn't  and  didn't  say  "  an 
hotel."  That  expression  occurred  in  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent.  We  shouldn't 
say  "an  hospital"  either,  although  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  persons  who  do. 
No  doubt  it  can  be  found  in  many  good 
writers,  but  it  has  the  air  of  an  affecta- 
tion. Does  anybody  on  this  side  of  the 
water  say  "an  hospital?"  There  are 
sticklers  for  severity  and  fanatics  of  rule 
who  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  say  "  an 
historian,"  "an  historical,"  and  many 
JJnglishtnen    and    some   Americans    so 


write.     But  here  we  will   let  our  little 
friend,  the  Century  Dictionary,  speak  : 

An  is  still  sometimes  used  before  a  con- 
sonant sound,  especially  before  the  weak 
consonant  h\  and  in  written  style,  and  in 
more  formal  spoken  style,  an  is  by  many 
(especially  in  England)  required  before  the 
initial  h  of  a  wholly  unaccented  syllable,  as 
if  such  an  h  were  altogether  silent;  thus,  an 
hotel,  but  a  hostess;  an  historian,  but  a 
history;  an  hypothesis,  but  a  hypothetical. 
In  colloquial  speech  and  increasingly  in 
writing,  a  is  used  in  all  these  cases." 

The  less  division  between  the  spoken 
and  the  written  speech  the  better.  It 
seems  to  us  that  usage,  stronger  than  a 
million  grammarians,  has  already  de- 
cided the  vocation  of  "a"  and  its  elder 
brother  "an."  The  junior  walks  before 
the  consonant  sounds;  the  senior  is  usher 
to  the  vowel  sounds.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  painful  souls  who  force  them- 
selves to  say  an  historian  and  a  history. 
Most  persons  would,  we  think,  instinct- 
ively employ  the  shorter  article  in  both 
cases.  But  we  grudge  the  an  to  nobody 
who  loves  it  before  the  unaccented  h. 

"An"  is  the  older  form  and  has  had 
enough  to  do  in  his  time,  let  alone  the 
extensive  business  which  he  has  carried 
on  under  the  form  "one."  He  is  a  fine 
old  article.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
overwork  him  in  England  before  h,  it 
should  be  attributed  to  the  pride  which 
such  Englishmen  as  have  overcome  the 
treacherous  initial  h  feel  in  approaching 
it. — New  York  Sun. 


HAMLIN,  THE  BAKER. 


THE  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  the 
first  president  of  Roberts  College, 
Constantinople,  was  the  first  man  to  es- 
tablish a  steam  flour-mill  and  bakery  in 
Turkey.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  whole  guild  of  bakers,  the  enterprise 
was  highly  successful,  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Hamlin  sold  good  bread  always 
above  weight.  During  the  Crimean  war 
Lord  Raglan  established  his  military 
hospital  in  the  Selimien  barracks,  at 
Scutari,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
great  Moltke.  One  day  Mr.  Hamlin  was 
asked  by  an  orderly  to  call  upon  Dr. 
Mapleton  at  the  hospital.  After  some 
demur,  he  did  so.  As  he  entered,  the 
doctor  asked  brusquely,  without  saluta- 
tion, "  Are  you  Hamlin,  the  baker  ?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  am  Rev.  Mr.  Hamlin,  an 
American  missionary." 
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"  That  is  just  about  as  correct  as  any- 
thing I  get  in  this  country.  I  sent  for  a 
baker,  and  I  get  a  missionary." 

There  happened  to  be  two  loaves  of 
bread  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  said, 
"  I  presume  it  is  bread  you  want,  and 
you  don't  care  whether  it  comes  from  a 
heathen  or  a  missionary. " 

"  Exactly  so,"  answered  the  doctor. 

After  some  sparring  between  the  Amer- 
ican missionary  and  the  English  officer, 
Mr.  Hamlin  agreed  to  furnish  bread  for 
hospital  use,  and,  taking  up  the  printed 
contract  to  do  this,  in  order  to  sign  it, 
noticed  that  it  said,  "  To  deliver  bread 
every  morning,  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  ten,  or  at  such  other  hours  as 
may  be  agreed  upon."  Dr.*  Hamilin 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  said:  "It 
will  be  necessary  to  insert  in  this  contract 
the  words  'except  Sabbath/  after  the 
word  '  morning:'  The  bread  can  be  de- 
livered Saturday  evening,  say  at  sunset." 

"  The  laws  of  war  do  not  regard  Sab- 
bath," replied  the  agent  of  the  English 
government,  curtly.  "  I  cannot  change 
a  syllable  in  that  contract." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  then  I  will  not  furnish 
the  bread.  I  have  not  sought  the  busi- 
ness." 

To  the  hospital  this  refusal  meant  the 
loss  of  fresh  food,  to  the  missionary  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  cause  for 
which  the  good  missionary  had  given  his 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  flinch,  so 
the  other  had  to  give  way. 

"The  chief  purveyor,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, after  a  pause,  "is  a  good  Scotch 
Chrisiian,  and  he  will  arrange  with  you 
for  that."  So  Mr.  Hamlin  furnished 
bread  on  his  own  conditions. 

Later  a  large  camp  of  the  English  army 

was  formed  at  Hyder  Pasha,  and  again 

*  cr.  Hamlin  was  engaged  to  supply  bread 

.     *.<fi  rate  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a 

day  for  a  time. 

*i  tie  first  delivery  at  the  camp  was  dra- 
matic. The  soldiers  were  waiting  impa- 
tiently to  receive  it.  They  seized  the 
loaves  ravenously  and  tasted  them. 
Then  the  bread  was  hurled  high  in  the 
air,  and  the  joyful  cry  rang  through  the 
ranks,  "Ooray  for  the  good  English 
bread!" 

The  provost  of  the  camp  was  overbear- 
ing and  rude,  and  some  trouble  was  anti- 
cipated over  the  double  Saturday  deliv- 
ery. On  the  first  Saturday  a  sunset,  Mr. 
Hamlin,  preceding  the  long  line  of  carts, 
saluted  the  provost,  and  said,  "  As  it  is 


Saturday,  I  deliver  the  supply  of  bread 
for  the  Sabbath;  as  at  the  hospital,  so  at 
the  camp." 

This  was  met  with  a  volley  of  oaths, 
and  the  order  to  take  the  bread  back  and 
deliver  it  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Hamlin, 
unheeding  the  order,  left  the  bread  and 
departed  quickly.  To  the  missionary's 
astonishment,  the  next  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  provost  wrote  on  his  receipt, 
"Remember  the  double  Saturday  deliv- 
ery." 

This  illustrates  a  fact  which  is  note- 
worthy— that  it  is  rarely  the  case  where 
a  man  stands  conscientiously  firm  to  right 
principles  that  he  will  meet  obstacles  to 
prevent  his  carrying  them  out  in  any  en- 
terprise in  which  he  may  be  engaged. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  APPLE  TREE. 


BY  P.  W.  CARD. 


IN  my  garden  stands  an  apple  tree.  It 
is  not  prepossessing  nor  promising,  for 
it  has  grown  old  and  decrepit.  Yet  the  old 
apple  tree  has  not  lost  heart.  Year  after 
year  it  puts  forth  its  bloom  and  ripens  its 
fruit.     Listen  to  its  history. 

At  the  base  of  this  old  tree  much  of  the 
bark  has  decayed  away.  Some  borer  has 
made  the  tree  its  home;  perhaps  a  fun- 
gus has  later  found  a  footing  and 
wrought  still  greater  devastation.  But 
somewhere  there  is  still  a  live  connection 
between  the  roots  and  the  trunk,  through 
which  the  water  taken  from  the  soil  by 
the  tiny  little  rootlets  is  carried  up  to  the 
leaves  playing  in  the  sunlight.  The 
water  is  there  broken  up  and  combined 
with  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  air,  form- 
ing starch.  Although  so  poisonous  for 
us  to  breathe,  carbon-dioxide  is  a  very 
important  food  for  plants,  and  they  get  it 
all  through  their  leaves.  Here  in  these 
hundreds  of  laboratories,  every  leaf  being 
one,  the  sun  prepares  the  food  for  the  old 
tree,  adding  the  mineral  matter  dis- 
solved from  the  soil  by  the  water  and 
root-acids,  forming  food;  it  is  then  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts,  even  down  to  the 
tiny  rootlets  which  first  took  the  water 
from  the  soil. 

A  foot  or  so  from  the  ground  is  a  long 
cleft  showing  where,  years  ago,  a  gash- 
ing wound  was  made.  Perhaps  some 
careless  plowman  let  the  whipple-tree 
tear  off  a  large  strip  of  bark;  or  perhaps 
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a  boy  with  a  new  hatchet  tried  its  edge 
on  the  tree  to  see  how  well  it  would  hew. 
Year  after  year  the  tree  has  been  build- 
ing out  new  wood  from  the  edges  of  this 
wound  in  the  attempt  to  entirely  cover 
it.  Success  will  soon  crown  its  efforts  if 
its  life  is  spared. 

All  about  the  base  of  the  tree  are 
springing  up  young  shoots,  which  are 
striving  to  appropriate  the  food  that  be- 
longs to  the  old  tree.  This  is  because 
the  injury  to  the  bark  already  mentioned 
prevents  rapid  passing  of  the  food  and 
threatens  its  life.  If  the  old  tree  should 
die,  any  one  of  these  young  sprouts 
stands  ready  to  push  forward  and  take 
its  place. 

The  scales  of  rough  bark  which  clothe 
the  trunk  serve  to  protect  the  seat  of  life 
beneath,  but,  unfortunately,  they  also 
harbor,  tucked  away  in  their  silken  beds, 
many  of  the  old  tree's  enemies,  which 
during  summer  have  been  despoiling  its 
fruits.  For  whenever  we  find  a  fat  pink 
worm  in  an  apple  this  winter  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  because  he  was  caught 
napping  and  did  not  have  time  to  leave 
the  apple  and  spin  himself  a  cocoon  in 
some  crevice  about  the  tree.  If  you  will 
look  beneath  the  hoops  of  an  apple  bar- 
rel you  may  find  some  of  them  nesting 
there.  In  spite  of  their  snug  quarters 
many  come  to  an  untimely  end  when 
such  birds  as  the  chickadee  and  nuthatch 
go  creeping  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
in  search  of  their  breakfast.  But  we 
must  reserve  the  biography  of  this  little 
fellow  for  some  other  time,  and  also  that 
of  the  insect,  the  eggs  of  which  We  might 
find  closely  glued  to  some  branch  and 
carefully  varnished  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

Farther  up  there  is  the  remnant  of  a 
dead  limb,  long  since  broken  or  cut  from 
the  tree.  The  tiny  little  spores  of  some 
fungus  found  a  lodgment  there  and  the 
little  colorless  plants,  developed  from 
these,  fed  upon  the  wood,  causing  it  to 
decay.  Gradually  the  hole  grew  deeper 
while  the  old  tree  was  trying  to  cover  it. 
Even  if  it  succeeds  now  it  will  be  too 
late  to  prevent  this  diseased  spot  from 
extending  farther  and  farther  towards  its 
heart. 

Still  higher  up  there  are  two  swellings, 
one  on  each  of  the  large  branches,  and 
had  you  been  here  in  the  autumn  when 
the  apples  were  ripe  you  would  have  seen 
that  above  these  swellings  the  old  tree 
bore  Baldwins,  but  below  them  little 
bright-red  crabs.     What    a  mystery  is 


here  !  How  can  the  tree  do  that  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  If  the  old  tree  could  tell 
us  it  would  doubtless  say  that  one  day, 
years  ago,  when  the  March  winds  had 
begun  to  soften,  and  the  blue-birds  had 
come  back,  a  man  with  a  saw  climbed 
into  the  tree  and  cut  off  those  branches. 
Then  with  a  chisel  or  knife  he  split  them 
down  at  the  centre.  After  that  he  in- 
serted two  little  cions  from  a  Baldwin 
tree  into  each  of  these  splits.  He  took 
care  that  the  line  between  the  wood  and 
bark  should  agree  with  the  same  line  in 
the  branch.  Then  he  covered  the  wound 
with  wax  so  that  the  winds  and  rains 
should  not  have  access  to  it.  By  and  by 
when  the  new  spring  life  came  creeping 
through  the  tree  it  pushed  on  into  the 
little  cions,  and  they  began  to  grow. 
The  old  tree  took  kindly  to  these  adopted 
children  and  fed  them  so  well  that  they 
soon  became  larger  than  the  branches 
had  been  which  were  cut  away.  In 
some  such  way  every  Baldwin  apple-tree 
in  the  whole  country  has  grown  from  a 
piece  of  some  other  Baldwin  tree  taken 
and  adopted  by  a  tree  of  another  kind. 
Yet  the  old  tree  below  these  grafts 
remains  the  same,  and  will  produce  only 
crabs  as  long  as  u  shall  live. 

I  cut  a  branch  from  the  old  tree  and  I 
wish  we  could  all  gather  around  and 
listen  to  the  story  which  it  has  to  tell.* 
It  carries  many  side-branches  or  fruit- 
spurs,  but  how  crooked  and  gnarly  they 
are.  At  every  attempt  to  grow  they 
seem  to  have  been  thwarted  and 
obliged  to  turn  their  course.  There  are 
many  scars,  each  of  which  marks  the 
scene  of  a  tragedy,  To  one  spur  clings 
the  remains  of  an  apple-blossom.  The 
petals  fell  away,  but  the  calyx,  stamens 
and  pistil  still  remain.  On  several  a^ 
apple  started  to  grow  but  was  overtak  e 
by  an  enemy  and  destroyed.  A  robb& 
plant  gained  entrance  and  only  a  tun:  my 
is  left  to  tell  the  tale.  It  looks  dead, 
but  I  suspect  that  it  is  teeming  with  lile, 
and  that  this  same  robber-plant  has 
ripened  its  tiny  spores  which  are  ready 
to  attack  other  apples  next  year.  All 
along  these  little  branchlets  are  to  be 
found  scars  where  leaves  have  once 
grown.  Wherever  the  branch  stops  and 
starts  off  in  another  direction  are  other 
scars,  showing  that  flowers  were  pro- 
duced there,  and  that  just  below  them  a 

*  Excellent  studies  of  apple  and  other  twigs 
may  be  found  in  Bailey's  "  Lessons  with 
Plants." 
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bud  came  out  at  the  side.  You  will  see 
that  the  same  thing  has  happened  this 
year  at  the  end  of  each  spur.  These 
scars  are  nearly  all  small;  the  little  flow- 
ers never  reached  applehood.  One  or 
two  buds  became  ambitious,  when  the 
blossoms  above  them  failed,  and  grew 
into  long  slender  shoots,  bearing  only 
leaf-buds.  *  But  a  few  of  the  spurs  show 
larger  scars,  and  if  you  will  hold  the 
stem  of  an  apple  against  them  you  will  see 
what  they  mean.  About  each  scar  are 
clustered  several  very  small  ones  which 
.  show  where  other  blossoms  fell  by  the  way. 
The  buds  just  below  these  larger  scars 
are  usually  small  and  slender.  On  other 
branches  where  no  apples  grew  this  year, 
you  may  find  some  that  are  large  and 
plump.  From  these  the  blossoms  of 
another  year  will  come  and  another 
struggle  will  begin. 

The  old  apple-tree  might  tell  much 
more  if  we  understood  its  language 
better. —  The  Nature  Guard,  Rhode  Island 
College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


MODERN  LACK  OF  COMMON 

SENSE. 


BY  HOMER  H.  SBBRLEY. 


MODERN  civilization,  though  much  in 
advance  as  compared  with  the  past, 
is  still  lacking  in  much  that  good  com- 
mon sense  indicates  would  need  to  be 
otherwise.  These  things  are  in  our  edu- 
cational methods,  in  our  home  affairs 
and  in  our  social  and  civil  life.  Much  of 
it  grows  out  of  wrong  conceptions  of  the 
real  purposes  of  education  and  of  train- 
ing, but  more  of  it  grows  out  of  false 
ideas  of  labor,  of  utility  and  of  living. 
With  the  hope  of  calling  a  halt  and  of 
instituting  a  reform  at  least  in  an  occa- 
sional life,  these  words  are  written. 

i.  There  is  a  waste  of  manhood  and  of 
womanhood  by  process  of  degeneration 
that  values  professional  development  and 
success  beyond  real  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. There  is  need  of  full  grown,  full- 
rounded  men  and  women  of  affairs  for 
the  schoolroom  and  to  take  the  place  of 
the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
that  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the  business. 
The  call  is  for  men  and  for  women,  not 
people  who  have  sacrificed  the  highest 
and  freest  development  in  power  and  in 
character  for  that  which  has  degenerated  | 


them.  The  banker,  the  grocer,  the  car- 
penter, the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  doc- 
tor, all  are  more  useful  to  the  world  if 
they  will  set  the  standard  of  manhood 
above  the  standard  of  their  vocations. 

2.  Among  teachers  there  is  a  waste  of 
courage  and  of  self  confidence  that  over- 
values the  so  called  recommendation  by 
assuming  that  it  is  of  great  importance. 
So  much  is  this  true  that  they  estimate 
their  standing  and  their  success  by  the 
kind  of  papers  they  can  collect.  The  cre- 
dential craze,  the  gathering  of  testimon- 
ials of  character  and  of  experience,  has 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  has  made  the  teachers  under- 
estimate their  own  real  value  as  men  and 
women.  It  is  time  to  quit  this  idolizing 
of  written  estimates,  and  individualize 
one's  efforts  so  that  the  work  they  do 
will  talk  for  them,  and  they  will  not 
need  to  be  further  bolstered  up  in  manli- 
ness and  womanliness  by  written  recom- 
mendations. 

3.  There  is  also  great  waste  in  not 
keeping  mentally  alive  by  studying  some- 
thing new  all  the  time,  and  thus  by  daily 
growth  keep  in  touch  with  the  world. 
The  teacher  needs  a  constant  diet  of  the 
best  things  in  history,  science,  literature, 
music  and  art  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession in  progress,  and  thus,  by  con- 
stantly putting  on  new  life,  prevent 
degeneration,  decay,  disintegration  and 
death.  There  are  plenty  of  fossils  that  are 
of  no  use  to  the  educational  world  except 
to  be  labeled  and  placed  in  the  museum. 
Some  people  who  want  the  teacher's 
field  of  usefulness  reach  the  museum 
state  too  early  in  life  to  make  even  good, 
respectable  fossils,  such  as  the  curator 
desires  to  have. 

4.  There  is  a  large  waste  of  energy, 
health  and  strength  by  foolish  and  un- 
necessary habits  in  teaching,  (a)  Among 
these  I  might  mention  the  criminal  prac- 
tice of  constant  standing  in  the  presence 
of  a  school  or  class.  It  is  certainly  sui- 
cide for  many  women  who  are  found 
practicing  it,  either  from  false  notions  re- 
garding government  or  cruel  require- 
ments made  by  school  authorities.  Suc- 
cess at  such  a  price  is  too  dearly  bought. 
(£)  Another  thing  is  an  acquired  nervous 
condition  developed  by  over-strain  and 
over- pressure,  so  a  teacher  gets  no  relax- 
ation, and  rest  is  not  relief  but  pain. 
They  acquire  a  sensibility  that  compels 
them  to  be  unhappy  unless  they  are  con- 
stantly occupied.    There  is  more  of  this 
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nerve  irritability  among  teachers  than  is 
usually  admitted.  A  woman  on  the 
very  verge  of  nervous  prostration  will 
insist  that  she  "  never  was  better  in 
health  in  my  life,"  while  her  very  un- 
easiness indicates  a  tendency  toward  in- 
sanity or  hysteria.  There  are  too  many 
hours  of  worry,  of  exhaustion  and  of 
frenzied  application  for  the  enfeebled  con- 
stitution to  bear,  and  a  break- down  is  a 
consequence.  There  is  an  evident  indi- 
cation of  pride  in  modern  life  among  men 
and  women  that  they  have  overdone  and 
have  broken  down.  I  have  met  five 
women  in  the  last  month  who  spoke  ex- 
ultingly  of  having  broken  down  ner- 
vously, as  if  it  were  a  tribute  to  their 
womanhood,  instead  of  a  crime  against 
nature  and  God. 

5!  There  is  also  a  lack  of  common 
sense  in  the  waste  that  is  going  on  in 
methods.  The  educational  world  is  all 
agog  for  new  methods  in  every  line  of 
teaching.  Our  cities  and  towns  hardly 
use  one  method  long  enough  to  get  it 
thoroughly  into  practice  before  another  is 
put  in  its  place.  The  present  teacher  in 
the  schools  can  not  leave  five  years  and 
be  able  to  go  back  again  without  finding 
an  entire  new  ideal  in  everything. 
Change  is  not  necessarily  progress;  it 
may  be  retrogression.  There  is  really  too 
much  change,  too  much  modification  just 
to  modify,  too  much  variation  just  to 
vary,  rather  than  the  application  of  the 
principle,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  If  we  are  able  to 
judge  fairly  from  manifest  indications, 
there  are  no  good  things  actually  found 
out  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  are  per- 
manent product  in  educational  thought 
and  practice.  Experimentation  is  the 
watchword,  and  the  teacher  is  the  suf- 
ferer, as  she  is  kept  in  a  constant  fever 
heat  of  excitability  to  keep  up  with  the 
current  topic  and  the  latest  demand.  The 
writer  believes  in  improving  and  in  prog- 
ress, but  he  does  think  that  there  should 
be  a  stop  to  much  that  is  believed  to  be 
progress,  as  it  is  not  genuine  in  its  re- 
sults and  is  very  destructive  to  time,  to 
money  and  to  human  life,  in  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  if  not  also  to  the  happiness  of 
the  parents  who  are  more  frequently  suf- 
erers  than  is  known  or  appreciated. 

What  is  deeded  in  all  these  things  is  a 
better  judgment,  a  more  serious  applica- 
tion of  comthon  sense  and  a  more  reason- 
able consideration  of  the  real  ploblems  of 
life.     Method  has  its  place,  but  the  prog- 


ress in  education  of  recent  years  has  come 
more  from  a  change  of  method.  It  is  the 
spirit,  the  life,  the  purpose  that  needs  to 
be  emphasized,  and  modern  educators 
should  not  omit  the  greatest  and  the 
best  things  in  their  struggle  for  place  and 
power. — Midland  Schools. 


VALUE  OF  DEBATE. 


BY  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


THE  London  editor,  Henry  Labouchere, 
divides  the  House  of  Lords  into  three 
classes:  The  mentals,  the  ornamentals, 
the  detrimentals.  Rhetorical  exercises 
at  school,  the  old-fashioned  Friday  after- 
noon declamations  and  compositions,  are 
sometimes  deemed  ornamentals.  But 
they  are  not  ornamentals,  they  are  essen- 
tials. Let  us  see.  Declamation,  for  in- 
stance, is  good.  If  a  pupil  learns  one 
piece  a  week,  in  the  school  year  of  forty 
weeks  he  will  learn  forty  pieces,  and  in 
twelve  years,  480  pieces.  If  these  are 
carefully  chosen,  he  will  have  480  selec- 
tions of  poetry  and  prose,  gems  from  the 
orators  and  poets.  Much  of  his  studies, 
all  of  the  trash  he  reads,  he  may  forget, 
but  these  gems  will  cling  to  his  memory 
forever.  Declamation  gives  self  posses- 
sion on  the  platform,  ability  to  speak  in 
public.  Lawyers  and  ministers  are  not 
the  only  classes,  as  fifty  years  ago,  who 
require  facility  in  speech.  Teachers, 
engineers,  farmers,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.,  even  mothers,  meet  nowadays 
in  conventions,  and  someone  must  pre- 
side, some  one  must  be  prepared  to  speak. 
No  more  awkward  or  disagreeable  situ- 
ation in  life  than  to  rise  before  an  audi- 
ence with  heart  in  your  mouth  and  your 
knees  in  a  tremor. 

Compositions  are  good.  Next  to  ready 
talking,  ready  writing  is  the  most  ser- 
viceable art  among  men.  So  few  can  put 
their  thoughts  gracefully  upon  paper. 
Unless  this  practice  is  begun  in  school, 
it  will,  perhaps,  never  -be  acquired.  It 
must  be  line  upon  line,  day  alter  day,  as 
the  regular  lessons  in  music. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to 
dance. 

All  great  works  of  literary  excellence 
are  the  result  of  careful  composition. 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  Emerson's  Essays, 
exhibit  the  tireless  toil,  the  finest  finish 
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of  those  master  hands.  Even  the  best 
orators  write  the  speeches  which  they 
deliver  with  so  much  fluency.  Purely 
extemporaneous  eloquence  is  rare.  Al- 
though uttered  apparently  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  these  glowing  passages  were 
all  cut  and  dried  in  the  library.  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Colonel  Ingersoll,  two  of 
our  most  fluent  orators,  used  the  pen 
much  in  the  preparation  of  their  speeches. 
Some  of  our  popular  ministers,  who  use 
no  notes  in  the  pulpit,  use  plenty  of 
them  on  their  study  tables.  The  dili- 
gent use  of  the  pen  has  given  them  a 
mastery  of  the  subject. 

Now  we  come  to  an  exercise  which 
combines  the  best  features  of  declama- 
tion and  composition,  the  debate.  To 
be  a  good  debater,  one  must  be  a  good 
writer  and  a  £ood  speaker.  He  must 
write  to  put  his  material  into  the  best 
form,  and  he  must  speak  to  set  forth  his 
arguments  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  all 
intellectual  contests,  the  debate  is  the 
most  stirring.  It  arouses  every  faculty 
and  summons  every  power  into  service. 
And  it  is  not  dangerous.  Debate  never 
broke  a  rib,  fractured  a  skull,  sprained  a 
leg.  Perfectly  safe  and  thoroughly  brac- 
ing. The  debate  encourages  as  nothing 
else,  the  spirit  of  research.  The  question 
once  given  leads  to  untiring  examination 
of  every  authority  that  may  give  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Libraries  are  ran- 
sacked. No  stone  is  left  unturned.  A 
search  light  is  thrown  in  every  direction. 

^  We  are  glad  that  this  splendid  dis- 
cipline finds  so  much  favor  with  our  col- 
leges, and  that  the  questions  selected  for 
discussion  bear  upon  current  events  and 
timely  issues.  For  instance:  Princeton 
was  pitted  against  Harvard  on,  Is  a  closer 
alliance  advisable  between  England  and 
United  States?  Harvard  against  Yale: 
Is  the  present  method  of  electing  United 
States  senators  preferable  to  election  by 

S>pular  vote  ?  The  Chicago  High  School 
scussed,  "Should  the  mayor  have  the 
power  of  appointing  his  officers  without 
necessity  of  confirmation?" 

Joseph  Choate,  our  minister  to  Eng- 
land, took  part  in  twenty-five  debates  at 
Yale,  and  was  successful  in  every  discus- 
sion. In  great  assemblies  of  church  and 
state,  when  vital  issues  Are  at  stake,  who 
are  the  men  to  take  the  lead,  "The  ap- 
plause of  list'ning  senates  to  command  ?" 
The  debaters,  the  speakers  ready  in  reply, 
prepared  to  give  and  take:  Pitt,  Fox, 
Luther,  Chalmers,  Patrick  Henry,  Clay, 


Douglas,  Blaine,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Bishop  Simpson.  These  are  leaders  in 
every  body  that  shape  legislation.  They 
arouse  the  slow,  they  decide  the  irresolute. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Macaulay  believed  that  the  training  of 
the  youth  who  listened  to  the  debates  be- 
tween the  master  minds  at  Athens,  was 
superior  to  that  afforded  by  an^  univer- 
sity. Lord  Bacon  said  reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  writ- 
ing an  exact  man.  The  debate  does  all 
this.  We  hope  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  debating  will  be  a  regular  feature 
in  our  high  schools,  and  that  contests  for 
the  championship  will  be  the  highest 
form  of  our  popular  entertainments,  like 
the  Olympic  games  in  Greece  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. — Sterling  (HI.)  Standard. 


♦- 


A  FRAGMENT. 


BY  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD. 


IT  had  lain  there  for  months,  in  my  desk 
drawer,  that  bit  of  crumpled  paper. 
Whenever  I  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  heap  of  miscellaneous  letters  and 
manuscripts  my  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  penciled  scrawl,  which  I  never  pass 
unnoticed.  The  columns  of  words  copied 
with  boyish  painstaking  (and  bent  fin- 
gers) is  familiar  enough;  repeated  by  the 
thousand  in  every  school- room.  'Tis  not 
on  these  that  my  eye  lingers,  crudely 
finished  though  they  be,  and  alluring, 
after  their  own  fashion.  No;  I  turn  the 
crumpled  sheet  to  the  other  side  and  read 
for  the  hundredth  time: 

"You  no  who  tis  from, 

Your  notie  boy, 

Jack." 

Jack!  on  all  days  a  problem — that  day 
altogether  intolerable !  His  teacher,  whose 
patience  had  seemed  limitless  and  whose 
sympathy  had  been  unfailing,  sternly  re- 
proved him  and  sent  him  home  in  dis- 
grace. The  next  morning  she  found  on 
her  desk  the  folded  paper  with  the  double 
columns  of  words,  written  with  care  and 
patient  toil  to  please  the  teacher's  eye. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  paper  Jack's 
inscription. 

Ah,  Jack!  it  is  the  unwritten  message 
that  I  read  with  wet  eyes  and  choking 
throat.  You  and  I  are  set  to  learn  the 
same  lessons,  lad.  "The  good  that  I 
would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I 
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would  not,  that  I  do."  Then,  when  the 
imperious  impulse  of  the  moment  has 
passed  away  and  we  reflect  in  silence 
upon  our  day's  doing  and  misdoing,  how 
we  long  for  the  sympathy  and  patient 
tenderness  of  the  friend  who  knows  our 
naughtiness  and  yet  trusts  our  better 
nature! 

Blessed  be  the  teacher  to  whom  the 
power  of  such  faith  is  granted.  Through 
such  abiding  belief  in  the  better  nature 
of  the  boys  shall  they  be  kept  from  evil 
and  helped  to  attain  the  good. — N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 


THE  ELEMENT  OF  PLEASURE  IN 

EDUCATION. 


1AM  aware  that  I  may  be  here  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  rendering 
instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  and  of 
Tasso's  infusion  of  honey  into  the  medi- 
cine of  the  child;  but  an  age  in  which 
children  are  taught  the  driest  of  doc- 
trines by  the  insinuating  method  of  in- 
structive games  has  little  reason  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  study  being  rendered 
too  serious  or  severe.  The  history  of 
England  is  now  reduced  to  a  game  of 
cards,  the  problems  of  mathematics  to 
puzzles  and  riddles,  and  the  doctrines  of 
arithmetic  may,  we  are  assured,  be  suffi- 
ciently acquired  by  spending  a  few  hours 
a  week  at  a  new  and  complicated  edition 
of  the  royal  game  of  the  Goose.  There 
wants  but  one  step  further,  and  the 
Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  may 
be  taught  in  the  same  manner,  without 
the  necessity  of  the  grave  face,  deliberate 
tone  of  recital,  and  devout  attention, 
hitherto  exacted  from  the  well-governed 
childhood  of  this  realm.  It  may  in  the 
meantime  be  subject  of  serious  consider- 
ation whether  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  acquire  instruction  only  through  the 
medium  of  amusement  may  not  be 
brought  to  reject  that  which  approaches 
under  the  aspect  of  study;  whether  those 
who  learn  history  by  the  cards  may  not 
be  led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end; 
and  whether,  were  we  to  teach  religion  in 
the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils  may  not  be 
induced  thereby  to  make  sport  of  reli- 
gion.—  Waverley. 

This  is  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in 
connection  with  his  criticism  of  the  de- 
sultory system  under  which  young  Wav- 
erly  was  trained.  It  touches  a  question 
which  has  two  sides,  neither  of  which 


contains  all  the  truth;  and  the  great 
novelist,  like  many  who  have  lived  after 
him,  found  difficulty  in  seeing  and  ex- 
pressing the  whole  truth,  on  so  large  a 
subject,  from  one  point  of  view. 

There  is  and  ought  to  be  a  large 
element  of  pleasure  in  education.  There 
is  also,  and  ought  to  be,  a  large  measure 
of  downright  hard  work,  amounting 
often  to  wearisome  and  painful  striving. 
It  is  not  implied  that  pleasure  and  work 
are  always  necessarily  separate  and  op- 
posed. A  right-minded  person  often 
finds  highest  enjoyment  in  earnest  work. 
But  it  seems  to  be  Nature's  plan  to  put 
into  the  life  of  children  a  large  element 
of  mere  amusement  or  play,  and  teachers 
of  little  ones  are  not  usually  slow  to  take 
a  hint  from  this.  It  seems  also  to  be 
Nature's  plan  to  steady  and  sober,  in 
time,  the  playful  tendencies  of  childhood, 
by  the  more  earnest  and  serious  work  of 
life,  and  teachers  of  every  grade  should 
keep  this  in  mind;  the  great  burden  of 
their  effort  should  lie  in  this  direction. 

There  is  little  danger  of  children  grow- 
ing up  lacking  in  capacity  for  amuse- 
ment; but  the  danger  of  their  growing 
up  without  large  capacity  for  hard  work 
is  imminent  and  great.  Multitudes  do 
so  grow  up,  and  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  their  parents  and  teachers.  The 
case  is  well  put  by  a  recent  writer  in 
these  words:  "The  power  to  think  for 
one's  self  has  too  little  standing  in  the 
schools;  and  we  do  not  insist  enough 
upon  the  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
school  work.  Too  often  we  try  to 
wheedle  our  children  into  knowledge. 
We  disguise  the  name  of  work,  mask 
thought,  and  invent  schemes  for  making 
education  easy  and  pleasant,  We  give 
fanciful  names  to  branches  of  study, 
make  play  with  object  lessons,  and 
illustrate  all  things.  To  make  education 
amusing,  an  easy  road  without  toil,  is  to 
train  up  a  race  of  men  and  women  who 
will  shirk  work  and  shun  whatever  is  dis- 
agreeable to  them.  There  is  no  substitute, 
in  either  home  or  school,  for  hard  work. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  properly  trained 
people,  we  must  teach  the  value  of  work 
and  overcome  the  indifference  of  children 
to  ignorance." 

The  hero  of  Waverley  was  permitted, 
under  an  old  and  indulgent  tutor,  in 
great  measure  to  learn  as  he  pleased, 
what  he  pleased  and  when  he  pleased. 
He  was  "  permitted  to  read  only  for  the 
gratification  of  his   desire   for  amuse- 
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ment,"  not  realizing  that  he  was  "  losing 
forever  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
habits  of  firm  and  assiduous  application 
— of  gaining  the  art  of  controlling, 
directing,  and  concentrating  the  powers 
of  his  mind  for  earnest  investigation.'' 
He  sought  books  and  teachers  only  so 
long  as  they  afforded  him  amusement, 
and  the  effect  upon  his  character,  happi- 
ness, and  usefulness  was  anything  but 
salutary.  This  is  the  extreme  in  one 
direction. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  into 
a  child's  training  as  much  as  possible 
that  is  distasteful  and  repulsive.  Work 
at  home  and  at  school  should  be  made 
as  attractive  as  possible,  without  any 
attempt  to  present  it  under  the  false 
guise  of  play.  The  best  service  we  can 
render  a  child  is  to  teach  him  to  work 
cheerfully  and  earnestly,  and  to  love 
work.  "It  is  to  render  him  a  very  poor 
service  to  accustom  him  to  regard  every- 
thing as  play."  Wise  parents  and 
teachers  will  seek  the  golden  mean.  As 
Compayre  well  says,  the  legitimate  de- 
sire to  make  study  agreeable,  to  sweeten 
the  toil  of  the  chilli,  ought  not  to  make 
us  forget  the  necessity  of  effort. — Home 
and  School. 


KNOWLEDGE  NOT  POWER. 


BY  JKNKIN  L.  JONES. 


\\J HAT  is  knowledge  ?  It  certainly  is 
V  ?  not  an  acquaintance  with  mere  facts. 
Knowledge  does  not  come  from  the  dic- 
tionary or  the  encyclopedia.  To  know 
the  names  or  even  the  color  and  forms  of 
all  birds  in  this  neighborhood  will  not 
make  of  you  an  ornithologist;  to  know  all 
the  notes  in  the  gamut  or  even  to  be  able 
to  read  them  in  their  combination  on  the 
musical  staff  does  not  make  a  musician  of 
you.  To  know  the  bird  you  must  know 
its  relation  to  other  birds,  its  habits 
throughout  the  year,  what  it  feeds  upon, 
where  it  nests  and  where  it  spends  its 
winter.  To  know  morals  you  must  know 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  relation 
to  life,  how  they  apply  to  conduct  on  the 
playground,  in  the  school,  in  the  home, 
in  business.  Knowledge  is  ordered  infor- 
mation. Bread  and  milk  are  not  strength. 
They  become  strength  only  when  di- 
gested.   So  the  facts  of  life  are  only  the  I 


material  out  of  which  knowledge  is  made. 
Knowledge  is  always  the  combination  of 
the  fact  and  the  thought.  The  more  facts 
and  thinking  combine,  the  more  knowl- 
edge is  acquired. 

What  is  knowledge,  then?  It  is  not 
memory.  It  is  not  familiarity  with  facts. 
It  is  not  observation.  It  is  not  even  ex- 
perience. It  is  all  these  put  to  soak  in 
the  human  mind.  It  is  all  these  digested 
by  the  human  brain.  So  we  put  facts 
into  the  thought-hoppers  of  boys  and 
girls.  They  are  ground  in  the  thinking 
mill  of  life  and  they  come  out  as  knowl- 
edge, ideas  which  can  be  baked  into  the 
bread  of  wisdom.  This  gives  strength, 
gives  purpose,  and  makes  for  power. 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK :  IV. 


A  MAN  once  described  to  me  an  inter- 
•  esting  scene  witnessed  by  him  in 
some  eastern  churches.  It  was  a  great 
building,  thronged  with  thousands  of 
worshipers — pilgrims  who  had  gathered 
from  many  distant  places,  to  be  present 
at  these  services.  The  great  building 
was  shrouded  in  darkness,  but  each  per- 
son of  all  the  thousand  present  held  in 
one  hand  an  unlighted  candle.  One  tiny 
candle  was  burning,  sending  its  timid 
beam  of  light  out  into  the  darkness 
feebly,  like  the  faint  ray  of  some  far-off 
star.  It  deepened  and  intensified  rather 
than  relieved  the  gloom.  At  a  given 
signal,  every  candle  was  to  be  lighted  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  one  already 
burning.  The  signal  was  given.  A 
dozen  hands  reached  forth  instantly  and 
caught  the  light  from  the  one  tiny  source. 
These  almost  instantly  passed  it  on  to 
dozens  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
more.  In  an  incredibly  brief  space  of 
time  the  flame  flashed  across  that  great 
audience,  the  thousands  of  candles  were 
blazing,  and  that  immense  building 
seemed  to  be  one  surging  sea  of  light 

What  an  object  lesson  ?  What  a  pic- 
ture of  what  this  world  is  ,of  what  it  may 
become!  Why  is  not  the  light  which 
flashed  out  from  Bethlehem  and  from 
Calvary  so  long  ago  not  burning  now  in 
every  heart,  the  whole  wide  world  around? 

"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said 
Christ.  Let  that  light  shine.  Let  its 
fire  kindle  upon  the  next  heart  and  that 
upon  the  next — and  also  flash  on  and  on 
until  every  hamlet  and  village  and  city 
and  state  and  nation  and  continent,  and 
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the  whole  world,  shall  be  bright  with  the 
radiance  of  Him  whose  "  life  is  the  light 
of  men." — Christian  Work. 

14  You  may  not  at  once  discover  in  pop- 
ular literature  an  agency  by  which  large 
masses  of  people  are  swayed,"  says  John 
Monteith  in  an  article  in  Education  on 
"  Literature  and  the  People,"  "  but  you 
you  will  recognize  in  it  a  power  that  has 
deeply  affected  yourself.  This  effect  has 
been  caused  when  in  the  leisure  hour  you 
have  sat  down  with  well-known,  popular 
authors,  such  as  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Addison, 
Burns,  Scott,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow. The  instruments  of  this  power 
have  been  some  very  old  forms  of  words, 
the  authors  of  which  are  unknown — 
nursery  songs,  fairy  tales,  ballads,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  stories  of  Troy  and 
Achilles;  and  of  the  authors  named,  such 
books  and  pieces  as  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  Curiosity  Shop,  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Village  Black- 
smith. While  reading  these  pieces  of 
literature,  or  any  others  of  the  same  class, 
you  have  been  conscious  of  a  pleasure 
arising  partly  from  the  subjects  treated, 
and  partly  from  the  forms  of  expression; 
but  under  the  glow  of  feeling  experienced, 
when  engaged  in  the  reading  these  fea- 
tures were  blended — they  are  naturally 
blended — and  you  never  separated  them 
for  separate  study,  for  why  should  you  ? 

1  'An  influence  that  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  making  of  individual  charac- 
ter and  nations,  and  in  promoting  social 
health  and  happiness,  an  influence  so 
natural  in  its  origin  and  popular  adapta- 
tion, must,  like  sunlight  and  rain,  belong 
to  all.  It  is  equally  true  that  literature 
is  necessary  to  all.  It  may  not  be  long 
hence  when  it  will  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  to  all  human  beings,  in  all 
conditions  of  life,  beauty  is  as  necessary 
as  bread. 

' '  If  literature  is  to  do  its  appointed  work 
in  the  world,  it  must  be  universal  and 
democratic.  To  confine  it  to  a  class  is  to 
kill  the  soul  of  it.  No  more  is  it  to  be 
limited  to  any  particular  period  of  a  single 
life.  It  rocks  the  cradle  and  is  the  staff 
of  the  old  man.  It  has  no  school  age  and 
it  never  takes  a  diploma  of  graduation, 
for  it  is  always  fresh,  green  and  growing. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  pure  benevolence.  It 
is  the  Round  Table  of  universal  brother- 
hood. The  knights  who  sit  around  it 
are  in  every  house  and  every  school." 

The  selections  here  given  were  com- 


mitted to  memory  to  be  recited  and  writ- 
ten on  the  dates  here  named  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Boys1  High  School  of  Lan- 
caster: 

nobility. 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming — 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure — 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  ana  wren; 
But  alway  the  way  that  is  narrow 

And  straight,  for  the  children  of  men. 

'Tis  not  in  the  pages  of  story 

The  heart  of  its  ills  to  beguile, 
Though  he  who  makes  courtship  to  Glory 

Gives  all  that  he  hath  for  her  smile. 
For  when  from  her  heights  he  has  won  her,. 

Alas!  it  is  only  to  prove 
That  nothing's  so  sacred  as  honor, 

And  nothing  so  loyal  as  love! 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses, 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small, 
But  just  in  the  doing;  and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 

Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hat- 

Against  the  world  early  and  late,  (tag* 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating — 

Onr  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 

Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble, 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 

Alice  Cary. 

A  GOOD  STRONG  HEART. 

There  is  is  one  respect  in  which  men 
differ,  and  that  is  in  strength  and  capacity 
of  heart;  so  that  some  men  are  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that,  in  all  calamities, 
in  all  trials,  they  gather  out  of  their 
hearts  the  resources  of  a  new  and  better 
life.  It  is  just  like  a  perpetual  spring 
within  them.  If  one  form  of  contem- 
plated good'  perishes,  if  one  hope  drops 
away,  if  one  resource  fails,  down  they  go., 
down  into  their  hearts  again,  and  call  up 
something  else.  A  great  strong  heart  is 
never  overcome.  It  finds  its  resources, 
and  falls  back  into  its  own  possibilities. 
It  is  sad  to  find  a  man  who  says,    "  I 
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have  no  heart;*'  to  see  a  forlorn  creature 
who  says,  "  I  have  no  power  to  struggle 
any  more;"  but  as  long  as  there  is  no 
blight  or  taint,  the  power,  the  possibility 
of  the  man  is  left.  There  was  our  gifted 
Prescott,  who  died  so  suddenly  the  other 
day.  See  how  that  physical  calamity 
which  occurred  to  him  in  his  early  years 
would  have  affected  seme  men.  They 
would  have  crouched  literally  by  the 
wayside  of  life;  and  if  they  had  had  that 
man's  powers,  they  would  have  made 
their  calamity  an  excuse  for  a  life  of  idle- 
ness and  waste.  How  was  it  with  him  ? 
He  fell  back  into  his  own  great  and  noble 
heart,  and  out  of  it  he  brought  up  new 
life,  which  became  to  him  a  strength  and 
power,  that  perhaps  he  never  would 
have  exhibited,  had  not  that  misfortune 
happened  to  him.  But  for  that  he  might 
indeed  have  been  a  scholar,  or,  much 
worse,  a  politician:  but  the  twilight  of 
almost  total  blindness  having  tallen  upon 
him,  he  called  up  those  powers,  and  con- 
centrated them  upon  the  great  and  noble 
work  of  history;  and,  when  building  up 
this  historical  structure,  just  as  an  archi- 
tect builds  up  a  great  cathedral,  like  that 
of  Cologne,  standing  forth  majestic  and 
glorious,  he  profited  by  the  very  calamity 
that  excluded  him  from  other  pursuits 
and  aims.  Yea,  and  with  a  still  nobler 
spirit,  when  others  lamented  his  calamity 
and  sought  to  condole  with  him  in  his 
misfortune,  he  sang  songs  in  the  night, 
and  spoke  noble  words  of  cheer  and  en- 
couragement. No,  it  was  not  out  of  the 
intellect,  but  out  of  a  noble  and  faithful 
heart,  that  streamed  forth  that  beautiful 
life,  which  made  this  man  one  of  the  glo- 
rious stars  in  the  constellation  of  our  lit- 
erature.— E.  H.  Chapin.  Jariy  2. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Strong  Son  of  God.  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Thine  .are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  Death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 


Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge"  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well, 

May  make  one  mutic  as  before, 

But  vaster.  We  are  fools  and  slight; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

FoTgive  what  seemed  my  sin  in  me; 

What  seemed  my  worth  since  I  began ; 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 

Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 

Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

CATO'S  SOLILOQUY. 

It  must  be  so.— Plato,  thou  reasonest  well: 
Else  whence  this  pleasiug  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  naught?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
'Tis  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity!— thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 

pass! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 
But  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it 
Here  will  I  hold.  If  there's  a  Power  above  us — 
And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Thro  all  her  works— He  must  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  He  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when?  or  where?    This  world  was  made 

for  Caesar. 
I  am  weary  of  conjectures,  this  must  end  them. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed.    My  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This*  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  end ; 
But  thisf  informs  me  I  snail  never  die. 
The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

/any  p.  Joseph  Addison. 


•  The  dagger. 


t  Plates  treatise. 
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BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 

Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Than  rank  or  titles  a  hundred- fold, 
Is  a  healthy  body,  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please  ; 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  a  neighbor's  woe, 
And  share  in  his  joy  with  a  friendly  glow, 
With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  sweet  repose 
Of  the  sons  of  toil  when  their  labors  close; 
Better  than  gold  is  the  poor  man's  sleep, 
And  the  balm  that  drops  on  his  slumbers 

deep; 
Better  than  gold  is  a  thinking  mind, 
That  in  realms  of  thought  and  books  can  find 
A  treasure  surpassing  Australian  ore, 
And  live  with  the  great  and  good  of  yore. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  peaceful  home, 
Where  all  the  fireside  charities  come, — 
The  shrine  of  love,  the  haven  of  life, 
Hallowed  by  mother  or  sister  or  wife; 
However  humble  that  home  may  be, 
Or  tried  with  sorrows  by  heaven's  decree, 
The  blessings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold, 
And  centre  there,  are  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  in  affliction's  hour 

Is  the  balm  of  love  with  its  soothing  power; 

Better  than  gold  on  a  dying  bed 

Is  the  hand  that  pillows  the  sinking  head. 

When  the  pride  and  glory  of  life  decay, 

And  earth  and  its  vanities  fade  away, 

The  prostrate  sufferer  needs  not  to  be  told 

That  trust  in  Heaven  is  better  than  gold. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you 
now  sit,  encircled  with  all  that  exalts  and 
embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank  this- 
tle nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox 
dug  his  hole  unscared.  Here  lived  and 
loved  another  race  of  beings.  Beneath 
the  same  sun  that  rolls  over  your  bead, 
the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  panting 
deer;  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that 
smiles  for  you,  the  Indian  hunter  wooed 
his  dusky  mate.  Here  the  wigwam  blaze 
beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless,  the 
council  fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  daring. 
Now,  they  dipped  their  noble  limbs  in 
your  sedgy  lakes;  and  now,  they  paddled 
the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky  shores. 
Here  they  warred ;  the  echoing  whoop, 
the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying  death- 
song,  all  were  here;  and  when  the  tiger- 
strife  was  over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of 
peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshiped;  and  from 
many  a  dark  bosom  went  up  a  fervent 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not 
written  his  laws  for  them  on  tables  of 
stone,  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the  tables 
of  their  hearts.    The  poor  child  of  Nature 


knew  not  the  God  of  Revelation,  but  the 
God  of  the  Universe  he  acknowledged  in 
everything  around  him.  He  beheld  him 
in  the  star  that  sank  in  beauty  behind  his 
lonely  dwelling;  in  the  sacred  orb  that 
flamed  on  him  from  his  mid-day  throne; 
in  the  flower  that  snapped  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze  ;  in  the  lofty  pine  that  defied 
a  thousand  whirlwinds;  in  the  timid 
warbler  that  never  left  its  native  grove; 
in  the  fearless  eagle  whose  untired  pinion 
was  wet  in  clouds ;  in  the  worm  that 
crawled  at  his  feet;  and  in  his  own  match- 
less form,  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that 
light  to  whose  mysterious  source  he  bent 
in  humble,  though  blind  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across 
the  ocean  came  a  pilgrim  bark,  bearing 
the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former 
were  sown  for  you;  the  latter  sprang  up 
in  the  path  of  the  simple  native.  Two 
hundred  years  have  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  continent,  and  blotted  for- 
ever from  its  face  a  whole  peculiar  people 
Art  has  usurped  the  bowers  of  nature, 
and  the  anointed  children  of  education 
have  been  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of 
the  ignorant.  Here  and  there  a  stricken 
few  remain;  but  how  unlike  their  bold, 
untamable  progenitors!  The  Indian  of 
falcon  glance  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme 
of  the  touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the 
pathetic  tale,  is  gone!  And  his  degraded 
offspring  crawls  upon  the  soil  where  he 
walked  in  majesry,  to  remind  ushow  mis- 
erable is  man,  when  the  foot  of  the  con- 
queror is  on  his  neck. 

As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the 
land.  Their  arrows  are  broken,  their 
springs  are  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in 
the  dust.  Their  ^council-  fire  has  long 
since  gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their 
war-cry  is  fast  fading  to  the  untrodden 
West.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the 
distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom 
in  the  setting  sun.  They  are  shrinking 
before  the  mighty  tide  which  is  pressing 
them  away;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar 
of  the  last  wave  which  will  settle  over 
them  forever.  Ages  hence,  the  inquisi- 
tive white  man,  as  he  stands  by  some 
growing  city,  will  ponder  on  the  structure 
of  their  disturbed  remains,  and  wonder  to 
what  manner  of  persons  they  belonged. 
They  will  live  only  in  the  songs  and 
chronicles  of  their  exterminators.  I«et 
these  be  faithful  to  their  rude  virtues  as 
men,  and  pay  due  tribute  to  their  un- 
happy fate  as  a  people. 

JarCy  16.  Charles  Sprague. 
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THB  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 

men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake 

again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  ris- 
ing knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?— No  !   'Twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street, 
On  with  the  dance !    Let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure 

meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  !-— that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 

more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm  !  it  is—it  is  the   cannon's  opening 

roar! 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  dis- 
tress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking 
sighs  [guess 

Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who  would 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet   such  awful  morn 
■boula  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  In  hot  haste:  the  steed 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  theclatteringcar, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar: 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  "The  foe  !  they 
come !  they  come !" 

Last  noon  beheld  them,  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve,  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  spy ; 
The  midnightbrought  thesignal  soundof  strife, 
The  mom,  the  marshaliug  in  arms— the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  ariay ! 
The  thunder  clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when 

rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and 

pent, 
Rider  and  horse — friend,  foe — in  one  red  burial 

blent.  Lord  Byron, 

PSALM  XC. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  worid, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God. 

Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction;  and 


sayest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men.  For 
a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past.  And  as  a 
watch  in  the  night.  Thou  carriest  them 
away  as  with  a  flood;  they  are  as  asleep: 
in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
groweth  up;  in  the  morning  it  flourisheth 
and  groweth  up;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut 
down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  con- 
sumed by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath 
are  we  troubled. 

Thou  hast  set  -our  iniquities  before 
thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy 
countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed 
away  in  thy  wrath:  we  spend  our  years  as 
a  tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  years  and  ten;  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow;  for 
it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  Who 
knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger?  even 
according  to  thy  fear  so  is  thy  wrath. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 
Return,  O  Lord,  how  long?  And  let  it 
repent  thee  concerning  thy  servants.  O 
satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy;  that  we 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. 
Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  us  and  the 
years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.  Let  thy 
work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy 
glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us:  and  establish  thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us:  yea,  the  work 
of  our  hands  establish  thou  it.    /any  2. 

THB  CLOUD. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

Prom  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
Prom  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder, 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  skyey  bowers 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  by  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
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Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead  ; 
As,  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings, 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love,         [beneath 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

Prom  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orb€d  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  whenever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  stripe  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and 
■wim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

•  Over  a  torreutsea, 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 

Is  the  million-colored  bow ;  [chair, 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare,        [gleams, 
And  the  winds  and  suu beams,  with  their  convex 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, — 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain,    [the  tomb, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

PSALM  XXIII. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul:  He 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  His  name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk 


through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me; 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me,  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou  anoint- 
est  my  head  with  oil:  my  cup  runneth 
over.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life :  and  I 
will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for- 
ever. Jan.  30. 

♦    i 

ON  DUTY  AT  CALAMBA :  III. 


IN  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


THE  notes  of  dates  here  given  are  con- 
tinued from  the  daily  letters  of  Capt. 
Edw.  W.  McCaskey  to  his  wife  in  Lan- 
caster. They  give  hurried  memoranda 
of  hard  work,  weighty  responsibility  and 
very  active  duty  as  Quartermaster  of  the 
Twenty-first  regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry, 
which  has  been  on  the  firing  line  facing 
the  enemy  during  the  past  eight  months, 
under  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics  and  the 
drenching  rains  and  floods  of  the  wet 
season.  The  Manila  Tribune,  of  Decem- 
ber 7th,  says: 

"The  troops  stationed  at  Calamba, 
consisting  of  ten  companies  of  the 
Twenty-first  Infantry  and  three  compan- 
ies of  the  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  under 
command  of  General  Kline,  have,  beyond 
doubt,  suffered  the  greatest  mortality  of 
any  command  in  the  Philippines  since 
being  located  in  that  place.  The  Twenty- 
first  was  sent  there  early  in  August,  and 
three  companies  of  the  Thirty  seventh  in 
the  latter  part  of  October.  They  have 
had  more  than  the  insurrection  to  fear. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  low  and 
swampy,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
decaying  vegetation.  The  place  seems 
to  be  a  fever  centre,  as  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  deaths  have  been  reported  in  the 
command  since  they  have  been  stationed 
there.  The  troops  are  not  so  well  quar- 
tered as  in  many  other  places,  owing  to 
unavoidable  circumstances,  but  all  is 
being  done  that  seems  possible  to  over-  , 
come  the  present  conditions.  The  be- 
havior of  the  men  has  been  most  admira- 
ble under  these  very  trying  circumstances, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  new  quar- 
ters are  erected,  when  their  condition 
will  be  materially  improved." 

Calamba,  November  20. — More  smug- 
gling. Launch  got  away  with  five  contra- 
band boats.  Boarded  Napidan  and  asked 
Captain    Larsen   to   overhaul    same,    and 
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brought  them  back,  five  miles  each  way. 
Several  with  bogus  passes.  Turned  them 
all  down.  All  business  to  city  delayed. 
Dr.  Thorp  was  sent  to  city  sick.  Sun  awful 
hot,  some  breeze,  very  little.  Fixing  up 
banqueros  for  hauling  stuff  to  and  from 
boats.  Small  check  tickets  issued  to  proper 
parties,  and  the  little  fellows  bring  them  in 
for  "  paga  "  when  used.  Must  keep  change 
(cambia)  on  hand.  More  firing  out  on  the 
hills.  Our  wire  has  been  gone  for  a  week. 
Have  a  launch  and  a  big  ship's  boat  with  a 
party  of  signal  men  at  work  on  it.  Hope  to 
get  connection  soon.  Need  it  for  supplies, 
rations,  ammunition,  sick  boat,  etc.  That 
run  up  the  laguna  on  the  Napidan,  after 
the  smugglers,  five  miles  against  the  wind, 
was  fine.  When  we  have  a  good  thing  out 
here  we  know  it.    Long,  hot,  busy  day. 

Nov.  21. — Fairly  quiet,  but  very  lone 
night.  Alarm  just  after  dark,  7  p.  m.  Black 
night,  firing  on  M  and  K,  and  all  sorts  of 
rumors.  We  hustled  around  fast.  Got  all 
hands  ready  and  waited.  Telegraph  party 
still  working  on  cable.  Scrap  at  Banos, 
corporal  and  one  man  lost.  Expect  casco 
with  boat  this  evening  and  all  sorts  of  cargo. 
Pay-day  jags  still  too  common.  Usual  rou- 
tine squads  at  work.  Fixing  banca  and  the 
landing  place.  Hope  for  home  mail  to- 
night. M  and  K  have  had  some  more  firing. 
No  hits  reported.  Got  up  several  cords  of 
wood,  made  issue  all  around  better  than 
usual.  New  rebel  trench  beyond  Lechere. 
Too  far  out  to  hurt  us  much.  Sick  report 
still  very  long.  Saw  Walter  awhile  at  the 
target  practice,  and  stopped  in  at  their  casa. 
Hot  and  close  and  damp.  Have  20  men  on 
various  jobs,  but  work  goes  -slowly.  Main 
thing  will  be  to  get  meat  ashore  fast  when 
boat  gets  in  to-night  and  care  for  any  im- 
portant cargo  that  cannot  wait  until  mafiana. 
Road  about  dry  now,  all  sorts  of  smells 
when  things  are  drying  up.  Rebels  on  our 
right  have  had  new  nelp,  and  some  on  centre 
and  left.  We  may  have  more  fighting  soon, 
probably  on  right  wine.  If  they  get  heavy 
force  up  they  may  try  for  the  hill.  *  *  Christ- 
mas is  coming."  What  a  Christmas  we  had 
last  year,'  one  long,  good,  happy  holiday  ! 

Nov.  22. — Alarm  early  in  the  evening.  Big 
fight  near  Imus,  and  rebels  repulsed.  They 
say  Pilar  is  coming  down  this  way  and  will 

five  us  a  rustle.  We  need  another  regiment 
ere  if  that  happens,  but  I  think  we  can 
stay  4 *  in  a  pinch.' '  Sent  out  two  spies  after 
three  rifles  last  evening,  $30  per  gun.  Spy 
No.  1,  who  was  to  bring  the  guns  to  spy  No. 
2,  was  fired  on  twice,  and  I  suppose  ne  was 
killed.  Poor  fellow,  all  for  30  Mexican. 
Too  risky.  I'm  sorry  we've  lost  No.  1.  He 
was  a  rascal,  but  useful  at  times.  More 
smuggling.  Had  Napidan  up  again.  Over- 
hauled  launch  and  four  cascos  a  half  mile 
out,  sent  some  of  the  cargo  ashore,  but  tum- 
bled about  twelve  tons  of  contraband  over- 
board into  the  lake.  "I'll  teach  them  to 
waltz  !"  They  will  be  gunning  for  me  now, 
but  I'll  stand  them  off  O.  K.    It  looked  ugly 


when  I  began  to  dump  the  stuff,  for  they 
showed  fight,  but  we  got  the  job  done  and 
nobody  hurt.  •  These  smugglers  are  a  hard 
lot.  One  boat  got  away  and  went  over  to 
the  enemy.  I'll  try  to  get  the  men  for  com- 
municating with  enemy  without  a  pass 
through  our  lines.  Serious  business.  Craw- 
ford busy  on  general  court  martial  cases. 
Truitt  made  a.  m.  inspection  of  lines.  I've 
been  busy  on  landing  and  boats.  We  all 
got  together  for  reports  and  news,  and  a 
bottle  of  ginger-  pop  for  a  bracer.  The  rebels 
are  coming  this  way  now,  and  their  strength 
in  front  of  us  is  increasing.  May  be  at  it 
again  very  soon .  Still  hot  and  close.  Gangs 
working  slowly,  workmen  nearly  all  suffer- 
ing with  fever  and  -chills.  They  are  not 
used  to  continuous  daily  labor  and  the  wet 
chills  them  through.  Some  of  the  thieves 
stole  my  big  banca  (boat)  again  last  night. 
I  seized  all  the  natives'  bancas  and  will 
work  them  until  ours  returns.  Have  gangs 
working  on  street,  side  ditch,  and  make 
middle  hog-wallows  higher.  Dentist  here, 
prices  high,  no  time  for  dentist  chair  just 
now.  These  restaurants  sell  fruit  and  a 
mixed  drink  that  seems  harmless  when  in- 
spected, but  a  small  bottle  of  vino  poured 
into  it  produces  a  big  jag,  and  soon  the  man 
is  very  ill.  We  have  many  bad  cases,  six 
insane.  Queer  how  it  works,  but  they  will 
not  quit  it.  Sick  list  went  high  to-day. 
Many  who  were  just  on  the  edge  broke. 
Expect  hospital  boat  to  load  out  a  number 
of  sick  in  a  day  or  two.  Rained  very  hard 
this  afternoon. 

Nov.  2j. — Some  firing,  some  moon,  some 
rain.  Alarm  in  evening  but  nothing  serious. 
Fairly  quiet,  long  night.  Wire  still  down, 
get  news  from  city  only  by  boat.  Hoping 
for  home  mail  daily,  still  no  dates  later  than 
September.  Sun  blazing  hot.  Rooster  fights 
all  the  go  here  now.  They  buy  a  good 
fighter  for  5  Mexican  and  have  a  big  time, 
one  of  the  sports  of  the  island,  and  after 
pay-day  everything  goes.  General  Court 
Martial  making  justice  again  today.  They 
have  about  twtnty  cases,  some  queer  cases, 
unusual.  Some  of  them  are  offenders,  they 
say,  so  that  they  may  be  sent  to  prison. 
One  of  my  workmen,  Gregorio,  died  this 
morning;  fever,  exposure  and  too  much 
work.  Gave  them  permit  to  use  one  of  the 
coffins  at  1  p.  m.,  return  it  at  2,  and  bury 
corpse  without  inspection.  They  are  in- 
spected to  see  tint  no  arms  or  ammunition 
pass  the  lines  in  the  coffin,  and  these  people 
who  have  worked  for  us  look  on  that  as  un- 
just suspicion.  Poor  man,  he  hadn't  much 
to  live  for,  but  was  doing  the  best  he  knew. 
Newspapers  from  home  in  to  night,  Bueno ! 
Letters  on  next  boat.    Speed  the  boat ! 

Nov.  24.— More  rebels  are  coming  in. 
Heard  that  our  stolen  banca  is  at  Bocol, 
rebel  town  between  here  and  Banos.  Cap- 
tain Larsen  in  from  Napidan,  looking  after 
one  of  his  men  who  got  on  a  spree  and  was 
locked  up  in  our  mill.  Around  after  dark 
with  Gen'l  K.  to  see  companies  and  battery, 
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and  telephone  for  news  from  different  parts 
of  the  line.  Shots  last  night  kept  us  on  the 
alert  until  near  morning.  Ants  are  over 
everything.  There  seems  an  extra  heavy 
run  of  them.  Sun  very  hot.  Work  goes 
slowly,  but  getting  some  results.  Every- 
body sleepy  to-day,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  air. 
We  sometimes  enjoy  trying  to  talk  with  the 
children,  lively  little  folks.  Got  in  another 
Spanish  prisoner  from  Lipa.  He  was  a 
sergeant  in  4th  light  cavalry. 

Nov.  25.— Sent  Kujava,  one  of  my  good 
men,  to  Manila  to  get  some  supplies  and  try 
to  find  out  who  loads  the  smuggled  stuff  at 
the  wharf.  Hospital  boat  up  last  evening. 
Twenty-three  dreadful  wrecks  were  taken 
to  Manila.  Some  heavy  artillery  work  to- 
day towards  Imus,  about  ten  miles  to  north- 
west. Two  thousand  rebels  on  our  front 
now  and  gradually  increasing.  Over  half 
have  rifles,  and  the  rest  bolos  and  chow. 
Many  of  them  are  reported  sick.  Our  sick 
list  also  is  very  large.  Some  large  fires  are 
burning  in  the  brush  back  of  the  rebel  lines. 
Don't  know  what  it  means.  Fever  during 
night,  but  better  now.  Usual  routine  work 
going  along.    Sun  fierce,  no  air  moving. 

Nov.  26. — Mail  in  and  welcome,  a  dozen 
and  more  letters,  with  still  more  due  and  on 
the  way.  Still  quiet  but  awful  hot.  Some 
air  stirring  now.  Grateful.  Got  in  a  lot 
more  wood,  need  it  badly.  Many  rebel  fires 
all  around  on  the  hills.  Hope  our  men  of 
the  21st  will  have  a  rest  soon  and  be  re- 
lieved by  a  fresh  regiment.  "  It's  the  pace 
that  kills,"  and  the  strain  upon  them  is  now 
telling  fatally.  They've  lived  through  all 
these  seven  months  of  rain  and  mud,  always 
on  the  jump  or  ready  for  it.  The  mud  is 
now  drying  up,  and  the  sick  list  is  awful. 
Rebels  have  stolen  our  old  banca,  must  get 
another  good  one  somewhere.  Nearly 
drowned  some  men  last  night  getting  off 
the  meat  and  the  mail .  in  a  heavy  sea. 
Game  roosters,  plenty  of  them,  and  cigar- 
ettes came  in  on  small  boat  this  afternoon. 
Just  paid  off  hands,  had  some  growls. 

Nov.  27. — Long  and  fairly  quiet  night, 
Moon  rose  2:30,  awake.  Hunting  banca 
to-day  to  get  meat  ashore  to-night  if  surf  is 
up.  Got  one,  but  not  so  good  as  the  one 
stolen,  Twenty  prisoners,  white  men, 
under  guard  for  trial,  general  court  martial, 
Crawford  judge  advocate.  He  has  tried 
twenty  in  past  two  months.  Strange  cases, 
some  of  these  poor  fellows.  Feel  better 
hustling  in  blue  flannel  shirt.  Fever  all 
night,  lull  of  quinia  and  a  good  sweater  on 
now.  Made  a  haul  this  a.  m.  in  person  of 
Mr.  Pizot,  Belgian  Consul,  his  servant,  and 
brother  of  Mr,  Roman  Santos,  a  Spaniard 
of  some  note  here.  They  took  a  banca  into 
insurgent  lines  a  few  days  since,  and  I 
trailed  them  up  to  day  with  grips  to  head- 
quarters and  turned  them  in  to  Gen.  Kline, 
Papers  O.  K.  Private  mission  from  General 
Otis  to  Spanish  generals  on  our  front  in 
reference  to  Spanish  prisoners  at  Li  pa.  Of 
course  the  party  got  off  with  apologies. 


This  deal  seems  to  give  Santos  away  as  able 
to  hold  direct  dealings  with  the  rebels 
right  under  our  eyes,  and  we  can't  prevent 
it.  Sun  very  hot  at  times,  then  a  cool  wet 
wind  sends  chills  down  the  back.  Some 
rain  on  now  for  a  change.  Nearly  every- 
body has  a  cold.  Last  night  the  mercury 
was  78,  and  it  felt  quite  chilly,  We  are 
used  to  90  and  100  day  and  night  in  this 
tropical  climate.  Got  the  town- pump  fixed 
again  to-day  at  the  priest's  house,  head- 
quarters. Just  heard  that  14  sacks  of  mail 
are  on  the  way  down  to-night! 

Nov.  28 y— Good  news  from  home!  Thus 
far  190  daily  letters  from  you  to  Oct.  22, 
with  seven  weeks  on  the  way.  Your  last 
date  is  in  answer  to  mine  of  Sept.  8th. 
Boat  sank  getting  in  the  mail  and  supplies. 
Got  another  to  work,  and  no  one  hurt. 
Newspapers  always  very  welcome.  New 
York  did  Dewey  proud.  He  deserved  it. 
Foot-ball  news  mil  of  interest.  Campaign 
moving  in  the  north.  Sun  hot.  Target 
work  is  on  with  the  companies  and  keeps 
the  rebels  guessing.  They  think  we  are 
firing  at  them,  tne  bullets  going  out 
towards  them,  there  being  no  butts  to  stop 
them  as  on  the  regular  firing  range. 
Banquero  row  to  be  settled,  All  my  fault. 
Mistook  Angeles  for  Diego  de  Patrichio.  I 
apologized,  and  fired  them  all.  One  of  my 
bosses,  Becker,  good  man,  went  sick  in 
night,  too  much  hard  work  and  exposure. 
Must  send  Corporal  King  to  Manila  for  a 
big  draw  of  clothing.  Should  go  and 
attend  to  it  in  person  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant matters,  but  can't  get  away  now. 

Nov.  29.—  Fairly  quiet  all  night,  more 
sleep  than  usual  and  less  fever.  Trouble 
with  master  of  boat  "  Seattle. "  He  has  been 
doing  too  much  crooked  work,  needs  to  be 
held  up,  turned  him  in  for  investigation. 
All  work  on  to  day.  Must  clear  away  trees 
from  one  battalion  headquarters,  too  much 
shade.  Sun  blazing  hot,  but  windy.  Heavy 
surf  on.  Fiesta  at  Baftos  to-morrow,  our 
other  post  a  few  miles  from  here.  Heard 
band  play  for  a  short  time.  It  should  play 
often  and  in  different  places — in  plaza,  at 
the  hospitals,  at  the  battalion  headquarters, 
and  at  outlying  companies,  when  no  firing. 
The  music  would  brace  up  all  hands,  and  do 
nearly  everybody  good.  Everything  within 
reach  that  can  cheer  and  encourage  the  men 
should  be  used  now  to  best  purpose.  They've 
been  "up  against  it"  long  and  hard,  and 
they  neea  help,  and  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
music  would  be  good  for  them.  How  I  wish 
at  times  that  I  could  pull  all  the  stops  on  our 
good  Liszt  organ,  that  I  brought  along  to 
Manila— open  her  up  from  end  to  end,  and 
go  it  now  and  then!  It  has  been  stored  in 
the  regimental  warehouse  ever  since  we 
landed.  Would  have  been  a  great  thing  at 
times  for  some  of  us  here  at  Calamba,  it  we 
could  have  had  it  down  here.  I'm  hungry 
often  for  its  grand  chords  and  the  grip  of  the 
keyboard.  Hope  the  bugs  and  other  animal 
life  of  Manila  haven't  been  too  much  for  it. 
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Nov.  jo. — Thanksgiving!  Same  to  you 
all.  Fairly  quiet,  but  very  long  night. 
Turkey  dinner  and  cranberry  sauce,  and  then 
an  alarm,  and  an  attack  expected.  Boats 
in  early  and  plenty  of  cargo  to  be  landed  and 
brought  up.  Five  cascoes  of  rations  and 
commissary  stores.  Biggest  load  we'  ve  had 
here  at  one  time.  May  mean  more  troops 
or  a  long  supply  for  us.  Rebels  north  have 
broken  up  into  small  bands,  and  are  rob- 
bing, burning  and  killing.  They  have  more 
to  learn,  and  they'll  learn  it  presently. 
Thanksgiving  day!  Things  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  people,  and  plenty  of  them  :  Wife, 
children,  relatives,  friends,  comrades,  Men  ; 
memories  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead; 
this  mucho  bueno  United  States  govern- 
ment and  God's  country;  physical  senses, 
mental  faculties,  spiritual  powers  and  aspi- 
rations; health,  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  as  bed,  blanket,  clothing,  chow,  house, 
horse,  quinine  ;  post-office  and  steam  trans- 
ports, though  too  slow  sometimes  with  their 
letters  and  papers  ;  books  and  music ;  sky, 
clouds,  breeze,  sun,  moon,  stars  and  constel- 
lations, glorious  they  are  down  here  when 
we  have  a  chance  to  see  them,  and  the  old 
names  take  on  new  glory ;  work,  plenty  of 
it  all  the  while ;  duty  and  ability  and  power 
to  push  and  drive  as  long  as  needed  ;  pa- 
tience to  wait  and  purpose  to  keep  at  it ; 
thirty-six  years  of  varied  and  active  and 
happy  life,  that  has  carried  me  over  much  of 
the  world  with  safety  thus  far  in  the  time 
of  danger;  and  Uncle  Sam  a  good  paymas- 
ter when  the  bills  come  due — a  goodly  list 
that  might  be  made  much  longer.  What  a 
thing  is  life  in  this  world  of  ours,  even  out 
here  in  the  Philippine  Islands! 

Dec.  /. — Slept  little.  Fever  makes  one's 
head  full.  Sun  very  hot  to  day,  but  windy. 
Trying  to  get  stuff  out  all  the  while  to 
make  the  men  more  comfortable,  better  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered,  and  their  food  better 
cooked.  Don't  always  get  it  done  as  I 
would  like,  but  keep  on  trying.  Rain  last 
evening.  Murray  gave  us  a  phonograph 
party  for  awhile  yesterday  afternoon,  thirty 
numbers.  Plenty  of  business  all  the  while. 
Ration  draw  going  on,  some  items  not  yet 
ashore.  Hardly  know  what  this  quiet  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  means.  Band  has  just 
been  playing  "  Faust."  Some  one  came  in 
to  growl;  however  heard  most  of  the  music. 
Getting  up  cargo  slowly,  but  bulls  are  all 
sick,  seven  died,  work  too  hard  for  them. 
Mules  are  giving  out  too.  Rain  storm 
coming.  Surf  high.  No  lighter,  and  must 
use  these  feather-swell  bancas  and  make 
many  a  trip  when  boat  comes  in  to  night. 

Dec.  *.— Fairly  quiet,  but  long  and  dreary 
night.  Rain.  Boat  in  the  dark,  worked 
late.  Got  a  lot  of  smuggled  booze  and  other 
items.  They  are  bold,  these  fellows. 
Bribery  and  worse  somewhere.  Mostly 
Spanish  and  half  caste  Mestizo  rascals.  We 
hear  that  General  Malabar  on  front  of  our 
left  wants  to  come  in  and  give  it  up,  and 
collect    thirty   dollars    per  gun    for    his 


thousand  rifles.  Hospital  boat  coming  this 
evening  to  take  away  twenty- four  more  of 
our  poor  fellows.  Surf  very  high,  trouble 
landing  supplies,  boat  jumps  like  a  balky 
horse.  On  third  ration  boat  now.  The 
crews  of  these  cascoes  live  aboard  with 
their  wives  and  children.  They  cook,  eat, 
sleep  in  narrow  quarters  in  the  hold  and 
stern,  the  cargo  space  being  covered  with 
heavy  bamboo  mats.  Platforms  of  bamboo 
run  along  each  side  of  casco,  on  which  the 
men  of  the  crew  walk  and  push  the  boat 
forward  by  means  of  long  poles.  These 
poles  have  round  knob  on  one  end,  other 
end  pointed.  They  throw  the  shoulder 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  this 
knob  and  walk  along  the  platform  towards 
the  stern.  When  steamer  takes  them  in 
tow,  it's  a  quicker  trip  and  an  easier  job. 
Board  of  survey  on  some  rank  meat  after 
getting  return  trip  off  to  Manila. 
Dec.  j. — Hot  already  at  6  a.  m.    Same  old 

§rind  to  day.  Work  forty  laborers,  three 
ulls,  four  bancas,  eight  mules,  three 
wagons,  four  carts,  seven  ponies,  and  so 
on.  Last  load  up  eight  trucks  of  flour. 
Some  firing  last  night,  and  a  big  fire  on 
rebel  line  out  near  St.  Thomas  road, 
Malabar's  position.  Must  take  account  of 
ammunition  now.  Target  work  of  late  has 
used  up  much  of  it,  and  we  will  need  more 
down  nere,  perhaps  very  soon.  Awful  hot 
sun  today,  but  the  wind  tempers  it  a  little. 
Rotten  smells  of  all  sorts  at  landing  place, 
but  must  be  there  much  of  the  time  till  that 
cargo  comes  up  entire.  Too  much  chance 
for  some  of  it  to  stray.  Hope  to  have  all 
cascoes  cleared  in  a  day  or  two,  by  which 
time  more  may  be  here.  The  move  is 
coming  this  way,  and  there  will  be  more 
troops  here  soon. 

Dec.  4. — Some  air  stirring,  but  very  hot. 
Surf  running  high.  Next  comes  hay  and 
grain  for  artillery  horses,  then  for  the  mules, 
then  casco  of  clothing  and  supplies.  Work 
goes  as  well  as  I  can  expect,  but  ought  to 

?o  faster.  "Mariana"  and  "too  hot." 
hey  say  Americans  are  mad,  work  too 
much  in  sun  and  eat  too  much,  then  fever 
and  other  trouble.  Row  on  board  4  *  Seattle. ' ' 
Captain  drunk  and  abused  my  men.  I 
hustled  him  ashore,  and  up  to  headquarters, 
and  ran  the  boat  myself  up  to  Banos. 
Filipino  crew  obeyed  orders  as  if  my  job  to 
run  boat.  Got  back  at  8:30.  Kept  the 
captain  locked  up  until  he  got  sober,  then 
sent  him  back  on  return  trip  to  city. 
Fasset  got  in  at  8  p.  m.  from  Banos  to  suc- 
ceed Crawford  as  commissary,  who  is  pro- 
moted to  captaincy.  Glad  to  see  him,  good 
man  anywhere,  and  good  fellow  always. 
Wood  in  and  distributed.  Expect  to  clear 
up  commissary  boats  to-morrow  a.  m., 
artillery  supplies  in  afternoon,  clothing  for 
the  companies  and  other  supplies  by  Tues- 
day night. 

Dec.  5.  —Splendid  stars.  Shots  during  the 
night.  Fairly  cool,  down  to  82*,  now  90  at 
6  a.  m.    Up  betimes  getting  things  started 
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and  planned  for  the  day,  so  as  not  to  over- 
lap. The  lower  part  of  Calamba  a  bad  place 
at  night;  the  natives  must  be  off  the  streets 
after  7  p.  m.  Most  houses  here  are  built  off 
the  ground  with  open  space  below  that  is  a 
convenient  shelter  for  the  hogs,  in  mud  and 
filth.  Have  just  had  one  of  these  cleared  out. 
Funny  to  see  the  natives  bundle  out  the 
pigs,  tie  their  forelegs  together,  and  lug 
them  off  squealing,  suspended  from  a  pole 
resting  on  their  shoulders.  All  have  more 
or  less  fever,  but  we  keep  going,  and  take 
our  dope  regularly  or  we  shake.  Getting 
things  done  in  variety  and  quantity,  but 
exasperated  sometimes  at  the  lack  of  savez 
shown  in  some  directions.  Still  quiet  and 
very  hot. 

Dec.  o*. — Some  firing  in  the  night.  Boat 
at  dark.  Dynamite  gun  on  casco  and  100 
shells.  Will  get  them  off  at  once  this  morn- 
ing. These  shells  must  be  handled  care- 
fully, and  must  watch  the  workmen  when 
at  it.  Our  turn  now  to  open  up.  Expect 
to  put  this  on  the  hill  back  of  E  company, 
ana  open  with  it  and  the  artillery  fire,  and 
then  infantry  fire  from  all  positions.  Stored 
part  of  ammunition  for  dynamite  gun  and 
sent  the  rest  out  with  it  to  hill.  Four  cords 
of  wood  for  issue  at  noon.  Cots,  harness, 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts.  Fire*  works  now, 
10  a.  m.  Began  from  our  side  with  the 
dynamite.  It  makes  a  big  explosion  and 
digs  a  big  hole.  Rebels  do  not  reply  much. 
Our  other  artillery  ready,  and  all  the  com- 
panies in  position  for  heavy  work,  but  not 
opened  up  yet.  Must  furnish  horses  for 
the  experts  on  new  gun,  Buckey  and 
Stockley,  and  staff  and  orderlies;  also  un- 
load cargo  and  bring  up  stuff.  Got  up  on 
church  tower  when  teams  were  breathing, 
where  I  could  see  the  shells  hit.    Big  ex- 

J>losion!  Rebels  run  from  it.  Tremendous 
brce,  tears  up  every  thing  near  it.  Hope 
there  may  be  no  miss  fire  and  " ball  up"  at 
the  gun.  Awful  hot.  Always  wear  blue 
flannel  in  a  scrimmage  (com bate),  keeps  off 
chill  after  overheating  and  exhaustion. 
Guess  I'll  shift  to  something  lighter,  now 
that  it  is  over.  Did  not  have  a  hard  job  to- 
day at  all.  Just  a  careful \  genteel  one. 
handling  the  dynamite.  The  gun  shoots 
wide,  and  often  misses,  but  when  it  does  hit 
it  hurts.  We  lost  none  to-day.  Thank 
God  for  that !  May  we  do  as  wel  1  to  morrow. 
Wood  next,  then  clothing  draw  for  rest  of 
the  day.  We  ought  to  have  two  new  full 
regiments  here,  and  some  twelve  wagons  to 
each  regiment,  and  then  go  ahead  and  do 
business.  This  long  range  work  and  pot- 
shooting  that  ends  in  nothing  decisive  is 
wearisome. 

Dec.  7. — Up  at  3:30,  breakfast  4:00;  guns 
went  out  via  bridge  road  and  upper  ford. 
Infantry  across  lower  ford.  Gangs  on  the 
various  kinds  of  ammunition.  Handle 
dynamite  gingerly,  all  safe  so  far.  Began 
firing  at  dawn,  kept  it  up  for  some  hours. 
Rice  pounding  was  still  going  on  in  the 
town,  and  the  usual  business  in  the  shops 


and  plaza  was  hardly  stopped  during  the 
firing  this  morning.  Everybody  getting 
used  to  bullets  and  shells  by  this  time. 

Dec.  8.— Hope  this  breeze  keeps  up,  tem- 
pers the  hot  sun.  Our  cook  is  singing 
"Just  One  Girl."  Good  boy.  More  can- 
non firing,  then  it  rained  some.  Stopped 
workmen  at  5:30  p  m.  and  paid  off.  Clean- 
ing and  fixing  up  dynamite  gun  and  the 
artillery  to  day.  Do  business  with  these 
guns  again  to  morrow  5  a.  m.  Rumor  that 
our  regiment  goes  north  to  a  seaport  town 
on  garrison  duty.  Hope  so,  for  every  week 
now  that  we  remain  here  means  more  deaths, 
and  we  have  had  far  too  ma  ay  from  sickness 
already.  We  should  move  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Quite  a  scrap,  with  heavy  firing,  on 
M  and  K  at  one  time  to  day.  This  is  a 
church  holiday,  Conception.  The  natives 
are  out  in  force,  and  cock  fights  galore  are 
set  for  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  Drew 
wood  and  other  supplies  for  issue  to-day. 
Firing  interferes  with  the  regular  work. 

Dec.  0.  —Fairly  quiet.  Shots  during  night 
and  at  dawn.  Some  rain,  moon  through 
clouds.  Tired  last  evening,  turned  in  at 
taps.  Artillery  and  dynamite  guns  are  shy 
because  of  rain,  I  suppose,  as  they  haven't 
opened  up  yet,  nor  called  on  Q.  M.  to  haul 
out  more  ammunition.  They  carry  some 
stuff,  and  call  on  me  for  more  when  about  to 
begin  work.  Rain  is  not  welcomed,  have 
had  too  much  of  it,  makes  the  men  on  duty 
suffer  and  sick  list  much  larger.  Have 
Chinese  laundry  across  street  now.  They 
promise  to  boil  clothes.  Have  been  washed 
in  cold  water  and  beaten  on  a  rock  for 
nearly  eight  months;  can  stand  a  boiling 
now  and  more  soap.  After  long,  wet  wait- 
ing, I've  just  got  out  the  dynamite  and 
shrapnel  and  sent  it  to  the  hill,  so  that  fir- 
ing will  soon  begin.  Rebels  have  four  big 
guns  within  three  miles,  and  two  very  near 
our  line  out  on  San  Thomas  road.  May 
have  to  give  them  a  run  with  infantry. 
The  dynamite  makes  a  big  explosion,  tears 
things  to  bits,  but  is  hard  to  aim  so  as  to  hit 
a  group  of  soldiers  or  a  point  on  the  line. 
Mark  not  big  enough.  It  doesn't  worry  the 
rebels  as  much  as  the  3.2  shrapnel.  Most 
of  the  infantry  firing  this  week  has  been  at 
1000  yards,  one  company  or  so  getting  in 
closer,  to  perhaps  250  yards. 

Dec.  10. — Mail  in  this  a.  m.  and  braced  us 
all  up.  My  last  date  Oct.  24.  Loaded  out 
twenty  sick  men.  pitiful  wrecks,  to  hospital 
at  Manila.  Little  firing.  Rained  awhile, 
then  blistering  hot  sun.  Casco  of  grain, 
bacon,  hay  just  in,  ten  days  late  but  very 

flad  to  fret  it.  Sunday,  busy  as  any  other 
ay  of  the  seven.  Fine  moon  last  night. 
Awaited  attack  until  midnight,  but  it  did 
not  come.  During  the  month  we  expect 
20,000  more  men  from  U.  S.,  and  can  then 
begin  to  push  the  enemy  here  in  the  south. 
Heard  band  work  on  "  Cujus  Animam." 
Beautiful.  Surf  very  high.  Nearly  lost 
two  natives  trying  to  unload  boat.  Their 
poles  broke. 
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Dec.  //.—Same  to  you  all.  Still  fairly 
quiet,  some  shooting.  Beautiful  moon, 
stars,  and  clouds  last  night;  up  late  enjoy- 
ing them  and  thinking  of  home.  Major 
Wittich  is  Inspector  General  on  quarter- 
master stuff  here.  Busy  inspecting  prop- 
erty. They  say  that  Pilar  is  on  our  front 
with  2000  men,  hardly  probable.  The  Eng- 
lish army  has  no  easy  job  in  South  Africa. 


Dec.  12. — Fairly  quiet  night  and  cooler. 
Some  storm.  Boat  in  at  4  p.  m.  Made  the 
run  to  Banos  with  Major  wittich  to  inspect 
a  lot  of  government  property.  Some  fever, 
all  of  us  have  that,  but  we  take  dope,  and 
sweat,  and  keep  going.  I  enclose  a  Fili- 
pino captain's  commission,  with  the  official 
stamps  and  Aguinaldo's  signature.  It  is 
genuine,  and  an  interesting  document. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
Insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye' re  sleeping.— Scotch  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about -him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— ZteAtr. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  anv  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
^•Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  for  1900 
will  be  held  at  Williamsport  July  3,  4, 
5  and  6.  The  officers  are  at  work  upon 
the  programme,  and  an  unusually  good 
meeting  is  assured.  Williamsport  is 
easy  of  access  and  one  of  the  best  places 
in  the  State  for  this  annual  gathering  of 
teachers  and  superintendents.  When  our 
first  meeting  was  held  here  the  Northern 
Central  railroad  had  not  yet  been  built, 
and  our  party  came  down  from  Williams- 
port to  within  a  few  miles  of  Harrisburg 
upon  a  packet  boat.  It  was  a  novel  ex- 
perience. We  recall  three  very  pleasant 
sessions  here,  the  first  with  a  membership 
of  180  in  1856;  the  second,  with  323  in 
1871;  and  the  third,  with  450  in  1883. 
For  1900  we  hope  to  see  an  enrolment  of 
at  least  600.  Williamsport  and  Incoming 
county  will  do  their  share.  We  nope  for 
a  good  report  from  the  rest  of  the  State. 
Col.  J,  A.  M.  Passmore,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  President,  and  Supt.  Charles  Lose,  of 
Williamsport,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Niagara  in  the  background. 

We  have  this  pleasant  note  from  Supt. 
John  W.  Anthony,  Jeannette,  Westmore- 
land county,  under  date  January  16, 
1900,  and  are  always  glad  to  know  that 


the  readers  of  The  Journal  have  profit 
from  it.  Here  it  meant  money  to  the 
district.  And  the  man  who  never  reads 
appreciates  that  none  the  less  because  it 
comes  to  him  through  one  who  is  a  reader. 
Says  Supt.  Anthony: 

14  Had  it  not  been  for  the  notice  in  your 
last  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal, pertaining  to  the  registration  of  chil- 
dren for  appropriation  purposes,  our 
School  Board,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
would  have  suffered  a  considerable  finan- 
cial loss.  An  incompetent  official  had 
made  the  registration  and  failed  to  regis- 
ter a  considerable  number  of  children. 
The  above-named  issue  of  The  Journal 
had  accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one  member  of  the  Board  who  read  the 
article  and  at  once  had  the  registration  of 
the  district  corrected.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  number  of  such  incidents  might 
be  recorded  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  if  The  Journal  was  received,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  every  School  Board." 

We  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  the  Educa- 
tional News  from  our  exchange  list,  for  we 
have  always  found  in  it  things  we  have 
enjoyed  reading.  The  reasons  given  for 
its  suspension  are  delinquent  subscribers, 
advance  in  cost  of  publication,  and  infirm 
health  of  its  editor,  Dr.  Albert  N.  Raub, 
who  has  been  interested  in  school  work 
for  almost  a  life-time.  During  the  past 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  the  publisher  of 
the  News,  which  has  borne  the  stamp  of 
his  individuality,  for  in  it  he  has  always 
shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

In  many  modern  schools  the  recitations 
form  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  pupil 
is  required  to  do.  says  Professor  William 
James  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  must 
keep  note-books,  make  drawings,  plans, 
and  maps,  take  measurements,  enter  the 
laboratory  and  perform  experiments,  con- 
sult authorities,  and  write  essays.     He 
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must  do  in  his  fashion  what  is  often 
laughed  at  by  outsiders  when  it  appears 
in  prospectus  under  the  title  of  "original 
work/'  but  what  is  really  the  only  pos- 
sible training  for  the  doing  of  original 
work  thereafter.  The  most  colossal  im- 
provement which  recent  years  have  seen 
in  secondary  education  lies  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Manual  Training  Schools; 
not  because  they  will  give  us  a  people 
more  bandy  and  practical  for  domestic  life 
and  better  skilled  in  trades,  but  because 
they  will  give  us  citizens  with  an  entirely 
different  intellectual  fibre.  Laboratory 
work  and  shop  work  engender  a  habit  of 
observation,  a  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  accuracy  and  vagueness,  and  an 
insight  into  nature's  complexity  and  into 
the  inadequacy  of  all  abstract  verbal 
accounts  of  real  phenomena,  which  once 
wrought  into  the  mind,  remain  there  as 
lifelong  possessions.  They  confer  pre- 
cision; because  if  you  are  doing  a  thing, 
you  must  do  it  definitely  right  or  defini- 
tely wrong.  They  give  honesty ;  for 
when  you  express  yourself  by  making 
things,  and  not  by  using  words,  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  dissimulate  your 
vagueness  or  ignorance  by  ambiguity. 
They  beget  a  habit  of  self-reliance ;  they 
keep  the  interest  and  attention  cheer- 
fully engaged,  and  reduce  the  teacher's 
disciplinary  functions  to  a  minimum. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
has  been  conferred  by  Grove  City  College 
upon  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Brad- 
dock,  Allegheny  county,  he  having  passed 
with  high  marks  his  examinations  in  the 
post-graduate  department  of  philosophy. 
He  has  been  the  active  Superintendent  of 
Allegheny  county  for  many  years,  with 
the  highest  salary  on  the  list  of  county 
superintendents,  and  the  honor  here 
awarded  has  been  well  earned. 


This  most  touching  record  of  Gleeson 
White  is  taken  from  a  memoir  written  by 
Prof.  York  Powell.  We  have  seldom  seen 
anywhere  such  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  lova- 
ble of  men:  "There  are  some  men  whose 
companionship  is  eminently  helpful,  their 
sympathy  being  so  wide,  their  judgment 
so  broad,  their  temper  so  fine,  that  one 
is  lifted,  as  it  were,  on  a  higher  plane 
into  serener  air  while  one  is  with  them. 
Such  a  man  was  Gleeson  White.  It  was 
refreshing  to  pass  an  hour  with  him;  one 
came  away  from  him  with  more  hope, 


faith,  and  charity.  The  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence lay  in  his  sincerity,  his  single- 
mindedness,  the  sensitive  feelings  that 
enabled  him  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  aims  and  achievements  of  others, 
while  his  amazing  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  means  of  expres- 
sion that  are  employed  in  literature  and 
the  arts  enabled  him  to  see  precisely 
what  was  the  line  along  which  any 
individual  development  was  proceeding. 
His  wit  lit  up  the  most  serious  discus- 
sions, and  his  absolute  freedom  from  all 
the  sordid  motives  that  so  often  clog 
men's  opinions,  his  lack  of  jealousy,  and 
generous  delight  in  other  men's  work, 
whether  in  his  own  or  others'  fields,  gave 
him  conversational  qualities  exception- 
ally rare  and  valuable  to  his  friends." 

In  a  recent  letter  Prof.  G.  C.  Watson, 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  says:  "We  have 
sent  out  to  the  County  Superintendents 
and  Borough  and  City  Superintendents 
sample  Nature  Study  lessons  as  prepared 
by  State  College,  and  are  now  receiving 
returns  from  them.  On  Saturday  we  had 
requests  for  lessons  for  164  teachers.  The 
outlook  is  bright  for  this  work.  We  are 
receiving  words  of  encouragement  from 
all  quarters,  and  the  indications  are  that 
we  will  be  crowded  to  meet  the  demand 
for  these  lessons." 


What  cruel  things  men  do!  And 
what  figure  of  speech  more  fitting  than 
"  hearts  of  stone!"  Here  is  cruelty 
added  to  cruelty :  Our  Dumb  Animals 
asserts  that  at  a  recent  pigeon  shoot  in 
New  Jersey  a  pigeon  that  escaped  the 
marksman  was  shot  by  an  outsider,  and 
was  found  to  contain  nine  pins  stuck  into 
various  parts  of  its  body.  The  pins  were 
stuck  in  the  feet  and  up  the  leg  to  the 
entire  length  of  the  pin.  The  object  of 
this  torture  is  to  cause  the  pigeon  to  fly 
rapidly  from  the  trap.  Another  method 
of  torture  is  to  cut  the  bird's  toes  off,  pull 
the  feathers  out  and  bite  the  neck  enough 
to  hurt  it  severely.  What  are  legislators 
doing  that  such  monstrous  cruelty  can  be 
practiced  in  a  civilized  community? 
Every  man  and  woman  that  took  part  in 
this  shoot  is  beneath  the  brute  or  savage 
in  cruelty.  "Father,  forgive  them  !  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do ! "  George 
T.  Angell  drove  the  pigeon  shooters  out 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  the  old 
shooters  say  now  that  it  is  a  good  thing. 
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ORDER  OF  GENTLEMEN. 


IT  is  not  what  men  say,  but  what  they 
do,  what  they  are,  that  weighs.  As 
men  and  women  who  have  gathered  out  of 
life  the  best  it  has  to  give  look  back  along 
the  way  they  have  come,  and  note  the 
most  helpful  influences  they  have  known, 
the  gentleman,  the  lady,  whose  touch 
has  moulded  them  to  better  things,  stands 
out  glorified.  We  have  carried  at  the 
head  of  these  columns  for  years  an  old 
English  writer's  tribute  to  the  Master  as 
"  the  first  true  gentleman/'  for  its  sug- 
gestive thought  and  stimulus  to  personal 
effort  towards  that  excellence  of  charac- 
ter, refinement  of  taste,  and  purity  of 
soul,  which  alone  feed  the  springs  of 
true  gentlemanliness.  Through  and 
through  a  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  boys 
and  girls  of  sensibility  year  by  year 
growing  by  the  side  of,  in  the  shadow  of, 
such  thoughtful,  intelligent  spirit!  There 
is  your  Teacher.  How  low  the  ideal  of 
your  little,  conceited  knowledge-monger, 
who  imagines  that  knowing  enough  of 
school  branches  to  secure  a  certificate, 
and  having  been  through  theory  and 
practice  enough  to  run  a  school  machine, 
is  all  the  equipment  needed  for  the  work 
of  teaching!  The  rarest  and  finest  quali- 
fication of  all  is  that  he  should  be  a 
Christian  gentleman.  St.  Paul  describes 
him  when  he  exhorted  the  Philippians: 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
pood  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things."  To  make  a  gentleman  you 
must  first  have  had  a  man  ;  a  diamond 
polished  must  first  have  been  a  diamond 
in  the  rough.  King  Arthur  and  Sir 
Galahad  of  the  Round  Table;  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  flower  of  English  knighthood; 
Thomas  Arnold,  most  famous  of  English 
teachers;  Horace  Mann,  most  noted  of 
American  teachers;  Scott  and  Thackeray 
and  Tennyson,  Longfellow  and  I/well 
and  Emerson,  Washington  and  LaFay- 
ette,  and  many  another,  we  think  of  as 
gentlemen.  And  what  a  fine  little  gentle- 
man was  Theodore  Winthrop,  the  close 
friend  of  George  William  Curtis,  who  left 
the  ink  wet  on  the  paper  he  was  writing 
for  the  Atlantic  when  he  went  out  to  his 
death  at  Great  Bethel  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War.  Some  things  in  his 
"John  Brent"  we  recall,  though  it  is 
nearly  forty  years  since  we  read  the  story, 


and  we  recur  to  it  for  what  he  says  of  his 
noble  order,  where  he  writes  as  follows  of 
the  brotherhood: 

"There  is  a  small  but  ancient  frater- 
nity in  the  world  known  as  the  Order  of 
Gentlemen.  It  is  a  grand  old  order.  A 
poet  has  said  that  Christ  founded  it;  that 
He  was  '  the  first  true  gentleman  that 
ever  breathed." 

"I  cannot  but  distinguish  some  per- 
sonages of  far-off  antiquity  as  worthy 
members  of  this  fellowship.  I  believe  it 
coeval  with  man.  But  Christ  stated  the 
precept  of  the  order  when  He  gave  the 
whole  moral  law  in  two  clauses — love  to 
God,  and  love  to  the  neighbor.  Who- 
ever has  this  precept  so  by  heart  that  it 
shines  through  into  his  life  enters  with- 
out question  into  the  inner  circles  of  the 
order. 

"  But  to  protect  itself  against  pretend- 
ers, this  brotherhood,  like  any  other,  has 
its  formulas,  its  passwords,  its  shibbo- 
leths, even  its  uniform.  They  are  ex- 
ternal symbols.  With  some  the  symbol 
is  greater  than  the  thing  signified.  The 
thing  signified,  the  principle,  is  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  outward  sign  is  enough  to 
glorify  any  character. 

"  The  demeanor  of  a  gentleman — being 
art,  the  expression  of  an  idea  in  form — 
can  become  property  like  any  art.  It 
may  b$  an  heirloom  in  an  ancient  house, 
like  the  portraits  of  the  heirs  who  gave  a 
family  name  and  fame,  like  the  portrait 
of  the  maiden  martyr  or  the  faithful  wife, 
who  made  that  name  beloved,  that  fame 
poetry,  to  all  ages.  This  precions  inher- 
itance, like  anything  fine  and  tender,  has 
sometimes  been  treated  with  over-care. 
Guardians  have  been  so  solicitous  that  a 
neophyte  should  not  lose  his  inherited 
rank  in  the  order  of  gentlemen  that  they 
have  forgotten  to  make  a  man  of  him. 
The  demeanor  of  a  gentleman  may  be 
possessed  by  a  weakling,  or  even  inher- 
ited by  one  whose  heart  is  not  worthy  of 
his  manners. 

"The  formulas  of  this  order  are  not 
edited;  its  passwords  are  not  syllabled; 
its  uniform  was  never  pictured  in  a  fash- 
ion plate,  or  so  described  that  a  snob 
could  go  to  his  tailor  and  say,  *  Make 
me  the  habit  of  a  gentleman.'  But  the 
brothers  know  each  other  unerringly 
wherever  they  meet,  be  they  of  the  inner 
shrine,  gentlemen  at  heart  and  life;  or  be 
they  of  the  outer  court,  gentlemen  in 
feeling  and  demeanor. 

"  No  disguise  delays  this  recognition. 
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No  strangeness  of  place  and  circum- 
stances prevents  it.  The  men  meet. 
The  magnetism  passes  between  them. 
All  is  said  without  words.  Gentleman 
knows  gentleman  by  what  we  name  in- 
stinct. But  observe  that  this  thing, 
instinct,  is  character  in  its  finest,  keenest, 
largest,  and  most  concentrated  action.  It 
is  the  spirit's  touch." 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CON- 
VENTION. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania City  and  Borough  Superin- 
tendents' Convention  will  be  held  Febru- 
ary 8th,  9th  and  ioth,  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  which 
has  cordially  granted  the  use  of  its  chapel 
for  the  opening  (Thursday)  evening  ses- 
sion, and  for  the  various  day  sessions. 
The  old  University  properly  throws  its 
doors  wide  open  to  the  Superintendents 
of  public  schools,  as  associated  factors  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  invites  them 
to  hold  their  sessions  within  its  halls.  In 
its  rightful  position  as  head  of  our  educa- 
tional forces,  it  here  welcomes  those  in 
charge  of  the  schools  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State.  This  but  continues 
the  good  work  begun  some  years  ago, 
when  the  University  established  a  Chair 
of  Pedagogy  and  called  to  it  a  man  so 
well  qualified  as  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 
The  public  school  authorities  of  the  city, 
in  arranging  for  an  informal  reception, 
and  the  invitation  of  the  alumni  to  hold 
the  Friday  evening  session  in  the  Girls' 
Normal  School,  speak  the  good-will  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Local  Committee,  has 
left  nothing  undone  that  may  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  meeting. 
It  remains  for  the  Superintendents  to 
make  the  enrolment  the  largest  in-  the 
history  of  this  body,  and  we  trust  that  as 
many  as  possible  will  be  present  at  the 
opening  session  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  exer- 
cises: 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  8:  8  P.  M. 

Addresses  of  Welcome— C.  C.  Harrison,  Pro- 
vost University  of  Pennsylvania;  Samuel  B. 
Huey,  President  Board  of  Education,  and  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

Response — Addison  Jones,  President  of  Asso- 
ciation. 

Reception  and  Collation  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  9:9  A.M. 

Devotional  Exercises. 

Business  Announcements— J.  L.  Shroy,  Chair- 
man Local  Committee,  and  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

President's  Address — "  New  Demands  in  Pub- 
lic School  Work;"  Supt  Addison  Jones,  West 
Chester. 

"Art  and  Manual  Training  in  Education:" 
lecture  illustrated  by  pupils'  drawing,  J.  Liberty 
Tadd,  Principal  Public  Industrial  Art  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Appointment  of  Committees  on  Nominations 
and  Resolutions. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION:  2  0'CI.OCK. 

Paper—  "The  City  Night  School,"  Supt.  W.  F. 
Harpel,  Shamokin. 

General  discussion,  opened  by  Supt  J.  W. 
Griffith,  Nanticoke. 

Paper— "Amended  Spelling,"  Supt.  L.  E.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  Steelton. 

General  discussion,  opened  by  Supt.  W.  N. 
Ehrhardt,  Mahanoy  City. 

At  this  time  the  convention  will  take  a  recess 
to  make  a  tour  of  observation  through  the  Uni- 
versity, conducted  by  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 

Paper—"  The  Function  of  the  Public  School," 
Supt  Geo.  Howell,  Scran  ton. 

General  discussion,  opened  by  Supt  Daniel 
Fleisher,  Columbia. 

EVENING  SESSION:  8  O'CX/KK. 

[To  be  held  at  Girls'  Normal  School,  13th  and 
Spring  Garden  streets,  by  invitation  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  Alumnse  Association.] 

Address— "The  Worth  of  Woman  as  a  Teach- 
er," Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Informal  Reception  in  the  Library  of  the 
Normal  School,  by  the  School  Officers  and 
Teachers  of  Philadelphia. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  IO :   9  A.  M. 

Devotional  Exercises. 

Business  Announcements. 

Paper — "Some  Elements  Necessary  to  Suc- 
cessful Teaching,"  Supt.  A treus  Wanner,  York. 

General  discussion,  opened  by  Supt.  W.  W. 
Rupert,  Pottstown. 

Paper— "Misfit  Pupils,"  Supt.  E.  Mackey, 
Reading. 

General  discussion,  opened  by  Supt.  C.  A. 
Babcock,  Oil  City. 

Paper— "Specialized  High  School  Work  for 
Industrial  Communities,"  Supt  J.  M.  Berkey, 
Johnstown. 

General  discussion  opened  by  Supt.  A.  D. 
Colegrove,  Corry. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION:  2  O'CLOCK. 

Paper—"  Laws  Necessary  to  Render  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Act  Efficient,"  Supt.  J.  M. 
Cough  1  in,  Wilkesbarre. 

General  discussion  opened  by  Supt.  G.  M. 
Twitmyer,  Bethlehem. 

Paper— "What  Ought  the  Superintendent  to 
Expect  of  the  Teacher  as  Regards  Professional 
Improvement?"  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

General  discussion  opened  by  Supt.  O.  R. 
Wilt,  South  Bethlehem. 

Paper — "  The  Disadvantages  of  Uniformity  in 
Grammar  School  Courses  or  Study,"  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith,  Altoona. 
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General  discussion  opened  by  Supt.  B.  P.  Pat- 
terson, Pottsville. 

I-  Reports  of  Committees  on  Nominations  and 
Resolutions. 

\  )&"  In  order  to  secure  as  general  a  partici- 
pation in  the  discussions  as  possible,  the  time 
allotted  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  thirty  min- 
utes, to  the  opening  speaker  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion ten  minutes,  and  to  subsequent  speakers 
five  minutes. 

Railroad  Arrangements, — Orders  for  excur- 
sion rates,  at  two  cents  a  mile,  if  applied  for 
before  February  7th,  can  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  enve- 
lope stamped  and  addressed,  and  naming  the 
roads  over  which  the  applicant  will  travel.  The 
orders  will  be  good  going  from  February  7th  to 
10th,  inclusive,  and  returning  until  February 
1 2th,  inclusive. 

To  reach  the  University  from  down  town, 
take  Darby  or  Angora  car  on  Walnut  street  to 
34th  street.  This  takes  passengers  to  the  gate 
of  the  University  grounds. 

The  officers  of  the  convention  are  as  follows : 

President— Addison  Jones,  West  Chester. 

Vice-President— J.  I.  Robb,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Secretary— H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville. 

Treasurer— -C.  E.  Kaufman,  Tyrone. 

Executive  Committee— R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lan- 
caster; Jas.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre;  Kimber 
Cleaver,  Huntingdon,  and  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Philadelphia,  special  member  for  University. 

Local  Committee—],  L.  Shroy,  E.  A.  Singer 
and  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadelphia. 


DIRECTORS'  CONVENTION. 


THE  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
School  Directors  will  be  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Har- 
risburg,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
February  14th  and  15th.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  many  hundred 
associations  that  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ings in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year. 
That  the  attendance  will  be  of  the  best 
quality  we  know;  we  hope  that  it  may  be 
very  large  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Card  orders  on  all  railroads  to  Harrisburg 
at  two  cents  a  mile  can  be  obtained  from 
Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler,  Keim,  Somerset 
county,  Pa.  The  President  is  Hon.  Hugh 
B.  Eastburn,  of  Doylestown,  and  the 
programme  presented  by  the  Executive 
Committee  as  follows : 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14. 

i  :30— Registry  of  Delegates.  Rev.  E.  S.  Hass- 
ler, Corresponding  Secretary,  and  H.  H.  Rice, 
Treasurer. 

2:00— Opening  Prayer.  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Cham- 
bers, D.  D.,  Harrisburg. 

2:10— Address  of  Welcome.  Mayor  J.  A. 
Pritchie,  Harrisburg. 

2:25 — Response.  Chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Wm.  Field  Shay,  Watson  town.  * 


2:30 — President's  Address.  Hugh  B.  East- 
burn,  Doylestown. 

2:50 — Greetings  to  Directors,  from  His  Excel- 
lency Gov.  Wm.  A.  Stone. 

3:10— Use  and  Abuse  of  Free  Text  .Books. 
Prof.  A.  Reist  Rutt,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Milton;  William  Wynkoop,  Newtown, 
Bucks  county.     Discussion. 

4:00— Address.  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

4:25— Announcements  of  Committees. 

4:30 — Adjournment. 

7:30— The  Director  as  a  Factor  in  Education. 
Superintendent  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Alle- 
gheny county. 

8:00— What  Kind  of  Schools  Ought  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Have?  President  George  W.  Atherton, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Adjournment 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  15. 

9:00— Prayer.  Rev.  Philip  L.  Jones,  Narberth, 
Montgomery  county. 

9:10 — The  Centralization  of  District  Schools. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Longsdorrf,  Dickinson,  Cumberland 
county;  Mrs.  Julia  Cope  Collins,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county.    Discussion. 

10:00— The  Relation  of  School  Boards  to  the 
People  and  to  the  Teachers.  Supt  Geo.  W. 
Twitmyer,  Bethlehem;  Prof.  R.  S.  Macnamee, 
Stafford,  Chester  county.    Discussion. 

1 1  :oo — The  Importance,  Use  and  Object  of  the 
State  School  Directors*  Convention.  I.  A. 
Cleaver,  Ardmore,  Chester  county;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert L.  Myers,  Cumberland  county.  Discussion. 

12:00— Adjournment 

1:30 — Do  the  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
meet  our  Educational  Needs?  Principal  J.  P. 
Welsh,  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg;  Sam- 
uel J.  Garner,  Hatboro,  Montgomery  county. 

2:15—  Address  and  Question  Box.  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

3:00— Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

3:30 — Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

3.45 — Report  of  Committee  on  Nomination 
and  Election  of  Officers. 

4  :oo— Adjournment 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  be  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  12  o'clock  Wednesday,  February 
14th,  to  register  delegates  and  collect  an- 
nual dues  and  give  information  regard- 
ing hotels  and  boarding  houses.  The 
papers  are  limited  to  twenty  minutes 
each',  and  in  general  discussion,  speakers 
are  limited  to  five  minutes. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  Hon.  Hugh 
B'.  Eastburn,  President;  Vice-Presidents,  Geo. 
W.  Kennedy,  Samuel  J.  Garner  and  Elder 
Peelor;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Gotwals; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler, 
and  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Rice. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Wm.  Field 
Shay,  Chairman,  Watsontown,  Northumberland 
county;  J.  C.  Brown,  Columbia;  J.  Price  Jack- 
son, Centre;  W.  C.  Jennings,  Sullivan,  and 
A.  L.  Allen,  Philadelphia. 

Legislative  Committee — Messrs.  A.  M.  Neely, 
Chairman,  Clarion;  Isaae  P.  Garrett,  Delaware; 
A.  C.  LaBarre,  Northampton;  J.  A.  Opp,  Lu- 
zerne, and  G.  N.  Hagenbuch,  Lycoming. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  February^  1900.     j 

The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  college  graduates  since 
last  report: 

535-  Gertrude  McKinney,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
issued  June  5,  1899. 

536.  Elizabeth  F.  Root,  York,  York  county, 
Dickinson  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued  June  5, 1899. 

537.  Mary  Reed,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny 
county,  Westminster  College,  B.  S.,  issued 
June  5,  1899. 

538.  Wm.H.  Musser,  Harrisburg,  Dau- 
phin county,  Princeton  College,  A.  B., 
issued  June  12,  1899. 

539.  Blanche  L.  McNeal,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  county,  Woman's  College  of  Bal- 
timore, B.  A.,  issued  June  12,  1899. 

540.  Lorenzo  Craig,  Harthegig,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  12,  1899. 

541.  I.  C.  Steieerwalt,  Andreas,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  £., 
issued  June  27,  1899. 

542.  J.  C.  McPate,  Cochran  ton,  Crawford 
county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  27,  1809. 

543.  Reuben  O.  Diehl,  Bedminster,  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  27,  1899. 

544.  Simon  W.  Gilpin,  Newfoundland, 
Wayne  county,  Bucknell  University,  B.  S., 
issued  June  27,  1899. 

545.  S.  A.  Bane,  Claysville,  Washington 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
June  27,  1899. 

546.  W.  A.  Patton,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  27,  1899. 

547.  Maggie  C.  Delo,  Braddock,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Carthage  College,  B.  S., 
issued  June  27,  1899. 

548.  R.  W.  Skinner,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
June  27,  1899. 

549.  C.  P.  Shipman,  Sunbury,  Northum- 
berland county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B., 
issued  June  27,  1899. 

550.  Wm.  E.  Schaak,  White  Haven,  Lu- 
zerne county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  issued  June  iyt  1899. 

551.  H.  J.  Benchoff,  Rowzerville,  Franklin 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  27,  1809. 

552.  D.  E.  Rice,  Chambersburg,  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  27,  1899. 

553.  Frank  A.  Dumm,  Parnassus,  West- 
moreland county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
issued  June  27,  1809. 

554.  Martin  S.  Halting,  Allen  town,  Lehigh 
county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  27,  1809. 

555.  E.  W.  Cober,  Pine  Hill,  Somerset 


county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  7,  1899. 

556.  D.  E.  Fetherolf,  Kempton,  Bucks 
county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  7,  1899. 

557.  J.  A.  Klick,  Myerstown,  Lebanon 
county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  7,  1899. 

558.  Frank  H.  Ryder,  Washington,  Wash- 
ington county,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  August  7,  1899. 

559.  Annie  B.  Yothers,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Westmoreland  county,  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, A.  B.,  issued  August  7,  1899. 

560.  R.  M.  Blose,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  7,  1899. 

561.  David  H.  Robbins,  Washingtonville, 
Montour  county,  Bucknell  University,  A. 
B.,  issued  August  7,  1899. 

562.  Edgar  R.  Tait,  Otter  Creek,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  7,  1899. 

563.  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Evans  City,  Butler 
county,  Westminster  College,  B.  A.,  issued 
August  7,  1890. 

504.  Daniel  H.  Krise,  Liberty,  Tioga 
county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  £.,  issued 
August  7,  1899. 

505.  Bertha  M.  Houston,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence  county,  Westminster  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  August  7,  1899. 

566.  Charles  H.  King,  Waynesburg, 
Greene  county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  August  7,  1899. 

567.  C.  A.  Hackenberg,  Springfield,  Clark 
county,  Ohio,  Wittenberg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  August  7,  1899. 

568.  Kate  Barnes,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S.,  issued 
August  7,  1899. 

569.  J.  C.  Dugan,  Harrisville,  Butler 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
August  26,  1899. 

570.  Clyde  Van  Eman  Ailey,  Moravia, 
Lawrence  county,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S., 
issued  August  20,  1899. 

571.  Jonas  O.  Henry,  Stine's  Corner, 
Lehigh  county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  August  26,  1899. 

572.  Christian  E  Lauer,  Maiden  Creek, 
Berks  county,  Lafayette  College,  A.  B., 
issued  August  26,  1899. 

573.  Agnes  R.  Reed,  Washington,  Wash- 
ington county,  Westminster  College,  B.  S., 
issued  August  26,  1800. 

574.  Jas.  C.  Shields,  New  Alexandria, 
Westmoreland  county,  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  A.  B.,  issued  August  26, 1899. 

575.  Fred.  B.  Shaffer,  Sipesvifle,  Somerset 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A. 
B.,  issued  August  26,  1899. 

576.  F.  A.  Fruit,  New  Hamburg,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  26,  1899. 
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577.  O.  W.  Raney,  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  county,  Westminster  College,  A. 
B.,  issued  August  26,  1899 

578.  Geo.  E.  Dannels,  Neshannock  Falls, 
Lawrence  county,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S., 
issued  September  8,  1899. 

579.  A.  K.  Deibler,  Deiblers,  Northum- 
berland county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B., 
issued  September  8,  1899. 

580.  J.  W.  Wetter,  Curllsville,  Clarion 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
September  12.  1899. 

581.  Chas  F.  Fisher,  Butler,  Butler  county, 
Thiel  College,  B.  A.,  issued  September  12, 
1899. 

582.  W.  A.  Fenstermacher,  Wapwallopen, 
Luzerne  county,  Lafayette  College,  A.  B., 
issued  September  19,  1899. 

583.  Jacob  H.  Straw,  New  Millport,  Clear- 
field county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B., 
issued  September  28,  1899. 

584.  H.  R.  Higley,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Monroe 
county,  Ohio  University,  B.  S.,  issued  Sep- 
tember 28,  1899. 

585.  S.  H.  Hadley,  Fredonia,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
October  14,  1899. 

586.  H.  K.  Benson,  Lebanon,  Lebanon 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A. 
B.,  issued  November  10,  1899. 

587.  W.  A.  Kunkle,  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  November  10,  1899. 

588.  Ermin  F.  Hill,  Hughesville,  L>  com- 
ing county,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
B.  S  ,  issued  November  10,  1899. 

589.  Jesse  P.  Robinson,  Athens,  Bradford 
county,  Hillsdale  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
December  12,  1899. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe  :  Our  county 
institute  was  held  at  Kittanning,  Dec.  25- 
29.  We  had  for  instructors  Dr.  5.  D.  Fess, 
of  Ohio ;  Hon.  Henry  Houck  ;  Supt.  A.  M. 
Wyant,  Greensburg ;  Dr.  W.  W.  woolsey, 
Erie ;  Dr.  A.  J.  Davis,  Clarion  ;  Supt.  Beer, 
of  Clarion  county,  and  S.  C.  Hepler,  Leech- 
burg,  with  Miss  Lulu  Butler,  elocutionist, 
and  others.  The  institute  throughout  was 
a  grand  success. 

Butler— Supt.  Painter :  We  had  during 
the  month  one  of  the  best  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  our  history.  Our  directors'  conven- 
tion was  also  a  grand  success.  Local  insti- 
tutes are  being  held  in  almost  all  the  towns 
of  the  county,  and  in  many  of  the  townships. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  schools  are  doing  good  work. 
I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher 
two  blank  reports  which  they  are  to  fill  out 
at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  and  send 
one  to  me,  leaving  the  other  in  their  report 
book  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding 
teacher.  I  think  this  report  should  be  of 
some  practical  value,  and  hope  to  increase 
its  usefulness  by  next  year. 


Centre— Supt.  Gramley :  The  annual  in- 
stitute was  held  during  the  month.  All  our 
teachers  except  two  were  in  attendance. 
Unusual  interest  was  manifested.  The 
Directors'  Association  was  better  attended 
than  ever  before,  and  several  interesting 
topics  were  ably  discussed.  On  Dec.  23 
Worth  district  dedicated  an  excellent  four- 
room  school  building  at  Port  Matilda.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  assembled.  Able 
addresses  were  made  by  Judge  John  G. 
Love  and  attorneys  D.  F.  Fortney  and 
Clement  Dale,  all  of  Bellefonte.  The  County 
Superintendent  also  spoke  briefly.  The 
erection  of  this  building  will  no  doubt  mark 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  schools  in 
West  Bald  Eagle  Valley. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver:  County  in- 
stitute was  held  during  this  month.  The 
attendance  was  very  good  and  the  interest 
great.  The  meeting  was  successful  in  every 
way. 

Franklin— Supt.  Zumbro:  An  interest- 
ing local  institute  was  held  at  Fannettsburg, 
Dec.  9.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  Path 
Valley  were  in  attendance,  and  the  character 
of  the  papers  and  discussions  was  excellent. 
The  local  institute  work  of  the  county  is 
about  to  begin  in  earnest,  and  it  is  expected 
that  profitable  meetings  will  be  held  all 
over  the  county  within  the  next  two  months. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  Our  county 
institute,  Dec.  11-15,  was  attended  by  80  out 
of  a  possible  82  teachers.  They  took  an 
active  and  earnest  part.  The  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  was  the  largest 
in    recent    years.     The    instruction    was 

Slain  and  practical,  and  attention  extraor- 
inary.  Almost  every  teacher  visited  is  do- 
ing thoughtful,  earnest  work  in  the  schools. 
The  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  are  the  hope  of  the  schools  and  the 
communities.  Eight  more  schools  will  com- 
plete the  round  of  my  first  visit ;  will  begin 
the  second  round  the  middle  of  January. 

Juniata— Supt.  Gortner:  Our  teachers 
are  all  doing  excellent  work.  On  petition  of 
a  number  of  citizens  of  Milford  township, 
Judge  Lyons  ordered  the  directors  to  show 
cause  why  they  had  not  provided  ample 
school  facilities.  After  hearing  their  reply 
and  argument,  the  judge  dismissed  Direc- 
tors B.  F.  Burns,  W.  H.  Clemens,  Jerome 
Kerchner,  Jacob  Laurer,  James  B.  Stake  and 
George  Groninger  from  office,  and  appointed 
others  in  their  places. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor :  Our  annual 
institute  had  a  total  enrollment  of  344, 
teachers,  eleven  more  than  last  year;  aver- 
age attendance,  337.  The  self-reporting 
system  was  used  with  fairty  good  results. 
Our  instructors  were  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Wm.  A.  Mowrv,  S.  C.  Schmucker,  Miss 
Margaret  McCloskey,  and  Prof.  John  T. 
Watkins.  Local  speakers  were  Prof  W.  W. 
Grant,  Rev.  Elkanah  Hulley  and  A.  B. 
Dunning.  The  subjects  were  History,  Geog- 
raphy, Art  in  Schools,  Nature  Study,  Civil 
Government,  Grammar,  Vocal  Music,  and 
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Theory  of  Teaching.  The  institute  was 
commended  by  the  teachers  and  the  daily 
papers.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors' Association  was  well  attended;  enroll- 
ment, 77.  These  meetings  are  very  bene- 
ficial to  directors,  and  should  be  recognized 
by  law.  An  appropriation  from  the  county 
treasury  should  be  authorized  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses,  so  that  independent 
meetings  could  be  held.  The  directors  are 
the  source  of  educational  advancement  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  a  directors' 
institute  might  be  made  as  profitable  as 
teachers'  institutes  have  been.  As  things 
*  now  are,  only  a  minority  of  the  directors 
attend,  and  those  who  remain  at  home  out- 
vote the  more  progressive  directors  who 
attend  these  meetings.  A  successful  local 
institute  was  held  at  Montdale.  About  200 
persons,  chiefly  patrons  of  the  schools,  were 
present.  By  request  of  the  chairman,  I 
attended  two  Farmers'  Institutes  held  at 
Clark's  Summit  and  at  Fleet vi lie,  and  spoke 
on  M  How  to  Improve  Rural  Schools." 
Other  speakers  also  treated  educational  sub- 
jects. These  institutes  are  doing  much  to 
build  up  a  better  feeling  toward  education 
in  rural  districts.  On  Dec.  9  a  new  four- 
room  brick  building  in  Dickson  borough 
was  opened  for  school  purposes  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  It  is  well  constructed  as 
to  light,  ventilation,  closets,  etc.,  has  mod- 
ern furniture,  slate  blackboards  in  abund- 
ance, and  is  heated  by  the  Smead  system. 
The  cost  was  about  $10,000.  Blakeley  and 
Fell  districts  have  each  a  new  four  room 
building  this  year,  and  Lackawanna  a  new 
two-room  house.  The  Blakeley  building 
has  the  Smead  system  of  heating.  On  Dec. 
16  the  second  meeting  of  our  teachers' 
training  class  was  held.  Besides  reviewing 
common  branches,  this  class  will  prepare 
for  examination  in  civil  government,  rhet- 
oric, methods,  school  management,  and 
history  of  education.  On  Dec.  28  some  of 
the  superintendents  from  adjoining  counties 
met  in  my  office.  Five  counties  were  repre- 
sented. The  meeting  was  informal  and 
social.  Topics  discussed  were  county  in- 
stitutes, district  institutes,  directors'  asso- 
ciations, school  visitation,  summer  schools, 
examinations,  and  the  State  Association. 
A  similar  meeting  will  be  held  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  next  year. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht :  In  December 
we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  individual 
drinking  cup  in  use  in  the  public  school. 
To  Conestoga  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
introducing  this  feature  for  the  first  time 
into  our  county  schools.  The  cup  used  is  a 
neat  agate  one,  holding  a  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  a  pint.  The  system  adopted  for 
each  pupil  to  use  and  keep  his  own  cup 
differs  some  in  detail  in  different  schools, 
but  there  is  no  trouble  experienced  to  en- 
force it  rigidly.  While  somewhat  cumber- 
some and  annoying  at  first,  the  idea  is  now 
regarded  by  teachers  and  directors  as  the 
proper  one  to  manage  that  side  of  the  water  ' 


question  in  schools.  Pupils  emulate  each 
other  in  keeping  their  cups  in  the  best  of 
order  for  inspection  at  any  time.  The  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  teachers  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  introduced  an  element  of  tidiness 
into  school  life.  At  any  rate,  the  township 
feels  that  it  was  a  wise  step  to  take,  and 
congratulates  itself  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  idea.  This  township  holds  the  palm 
in  the  county  for  neat  copy-book  work  and 
clean  school-room  floors.  The  most  important 
educational  event  of  the  month  in  the 
county  was  the  public  meeting  held  by  the 
High  School  principals  in  Music  Hall,  West 
Lampeter  township.  The  interest  in  the 
meeting  was  sufficient  to  bring  out  quite  an 
audience  of  our  rural  population.  The  ques- 
tion to  which  the  meeting  addressed  itself 
was  the  rural  high  school.  Addresses  were 
made  that  were  brim- full  of  interesting 
facts  bearing  upon  the  character  of  this  im- 
portant thought  in  education.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  felt  by  the  Lampeter 
Eeople,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  drove 
ve  miles  to  Lancaster  to  meet  the  princi- 
pals, and  at  the  close  of  the  session  took 
them  back  again  to  town.  The  meeting 
had  an  excellent  tonic  value  upon  all  who 
participated  in  it,  and  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  another  this  term  at  the  same  place. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp  :  The  county  insti- 
tute was  attended  by  all  but  one  of  our 
teachers;  total  enrollment,  306.  The  cause 
of  this  absence  was  sickness.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  teachers  of  Allentown  did  not 
unite  with  us,  they  having  held  a  separate 
institute  in  August.  The  evening  enter- 
tainments, as  a  feature  of  the  institute,  were 
abandoned  for  the  first  time.  This  move- 
ment seems  to  have  given  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  semi  annual  Directors'  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  course  of  the  institute 
week.  Eighty-nine  directors  were  present. 
The  discussions  and  papers  were  very  inter- 
esting, and  much  good  will  result  from  the 
meeting. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Hopper:  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  Hemlock  and 
Wilkes  Barre  townships,  and  a  part  of 
Kingston  and  Hanover,  also  Laflin,  Yates- 
ville,  Hughestown,  Dallas  and  Sugar  Notch 
boroughs.  I  also  spent  one  day  at  the 
Wyoming  county  institute,  and  one  day  at 
the  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents 
of  northeast  Pennsylvania  at  Scranton. 

Monroe — Supt.  Walter:  A  new  school 
has  been  added  in  Stroudsburg,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  overcrowding  of  the  primary 
department.  The  Smoky  Hill  school-house 
was  re-modeled  throughout,  giving  the  peo- 
ple in  that  part  of  N.  Smithneld  a  comfort- 
able building.  In  Hamilton  district  the 
teachers  and  directors  meet  month  y  in  local 
institute,  according  to  the  terms  agreed 
upon  in  the  engagement  of  the  teachers.  It 
is  thoroughly  organized,  and  they  are  doing 
a  good  work. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Apple:  The 
county  institute  was  held  in  Sunbury.   Our 
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instructors  were  Dr.  Henry  Patten  gill,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.;  Dr.  Sherman  Davis,  of 
Bloom  in  eton,  Ind.;  Miss  Lelia  £.  Patridge, 
of  Philadelphia ;  Supt.  L.  B.  McGinnes,  of 
Steel  ton  ;  Prof.  Wallace  P.  Dick,  of  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School  ;  President  C. 
W.  Heisler,  of  Susquehanna  University,  and 
Musical  Director  Oval  Ketter,  of  Blooms- 
bure.  Their  work  won  the  highest  approval 
of  the  teachers,  and  all  in  attendance.  This 
was  Dr.  Pattengill's  first  work  in  an  east- 
ern institute.  His  scholarly  mastery  of 
educational  subjects  delighted  the  large 
audiences  from  day  to  day.  But  few  teach- 
ers were  absent  during  the  week,  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  them  and  the  public 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  institute  was 
very  encouraging.  The  teachers  of  Milton 
borough  attended  institute  for  the  first  time 
in  three  or  four  years. 

Potter — Supt.  Kilbourn :  During  this 
month  a  local  institute  was  held  at  Oswayo, 
which  was  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of 
that  section  of  the  county.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  class- drills 
conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  Oswayo 
schools.  The  evening  session  was  devoted 
to  a  lecture  on  "The  Life  of  Garfield  "  by 
Arthur  D.  Hilton,  Esq.,  of  Coudersport. 

Snyder — Supt.  Bowersox :  The  teachers' 
institute  was  a  season  of  great  joy  and  in- 
spiration. For  the  first  time  during  our 
administration  of  the  office,  all  the  teachers 
were  present  at  the  county  institute.  The 
instructors  held  the  close  attention  of  the 
large  audiences  that  greeted  them  from 
start  to  finish.  Directors'  Day  brought  to- 
gether 63  of  the  108  directors.  All  the 
schools  in  the  county  have  been  visited 
once.  They  are  in  the  main  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Many  districts  have  beauti- 
fied their  school  grounds.  In  a  few  cases 
elaborate  Arbor  Day  exercises  were  ob- 
served, and  it  appears  that  the  adornment 
of  the  lots  where  these  exercises  were  held 
has  exerted  a  good  influence  upon  the  ad- 
jacent districts.  We  trust  that  all  our  direc- 
tors, teachers  and  people  will  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  an  effort  to  make  their  schools 
inviting  and  cheerful. .  Jackson,  Monroe 
and  Middle  Creek  townships  have  placed  a 
set  of  the  Caxton  School  Encyclopaedia  in 
each  of  their  schools.  We  believe  that 
money  thus  expended  brings  a  far  greater 
return  than  that  which  is  invested  in  maps, 
blocks,  etc.  In  almost  every  branch  of 
study  the  child  will  have  occasion  to  use 
this  reference  work,  and  he  can  use  it  satis- 
factorily and  profitably,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  blocks,  etc.  Washington  town- 
ship has  supplied  its  schools  with  Webster 
dictionaries,  a  very  necessary  adjunct  of 
every  school's  equipment.  Only  one  or  two 
districts  in  the  county  are  without  them, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  soon  fall  into 
line.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
few  days  in  the  historic  town  of  Bedford, 
attending  the  county  institute.  The  teach- 
ers and  superintendent  of  this  grand  old 


county  can  congratulate  themselves  on  hav- 
ing had  a  delightful  institute.  Somehow  it 
seems  that  the  Pennsylvania  institutes  are 
not  to  be  excelled  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunning :  We  are  tryine 
to  grade  our  country  schools.  To  this  end 
the  townships  and  one  borough  have 
adopted  a  course  of  study.  Berkey 's  Manual 
is  the  basis  of  our  work. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower :  Successful  and  well 
attended  local  institutes  were  held  in  Man- 
chester, Scott  and  Preston  townships.  Prof. 
E.  L.  Kemp,  of  E.  Stroudsburg  Normal,  de- 
livered a  highly  appreciated  lecture  on 
"  Golden  Treasures  "  at  Sherman,  Dec.  9. 
The  teachers  are  doing  effective  work  at 
these  institutes  this  year.  Scott  township 
has  placed  new  desks  in  seven  of  its  schools. 
The  directors  of  this  district  are  working 
hard  for  the  advancement  of  their  schools, 
and  deserve  much  praise.  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  are  doing  good  work. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Boak  :  The  county 
institute  was  held  in  Beaver.  All  but  one 
of  our  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Our 
school  libraries  were  increased  last  month 
by  the  addition  of  $84.69  worth  of  new 
books.  An  effort  is  now  on  foot  to  place  a 
number  of  new  pictures  in  our  school-rooms. 
At  our  last  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  de- 
cided to  subscribe  lor  one  copy  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  for  each  member.  I 
am  glad  also  to  report  that  eight  of  the 
twelve  members  of  our  Board  attended  the 
county  institute. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver :  The  100th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Washington  was 
appropriately  observed  from  3  to  4  p.  m.  of 
Dec.  14.  The  work  of  the  schools  is  pro- 
gressing in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  principal  of  our  high  school,  Dr.  G.  W. 
A.  Lyon,  has  resigned.  The  vacancy  will 
be  filled  at  once. 

Milton — Supt.  Rutt :  Our  schools  ob- 
served the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's death.  The  exercises  were  very 
creditable  to  the  pupils  who  took  part.  In 
the  high  school,  after  the  regular  pro- 
gramme was  completed,  a  picture  of  Wash- 
ington (the  very  fine  Stuart  picture  of  the 
"  Lincoln  Art  Series  ")  was  presented  to  the 
school.  A  large  number  of  visitors  were 
present.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years 
the  teachers  of  Milton  attended  institute  at 
Sunbury.  It  proved  to  be  a  week  well  spent. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Issued  since  December  19. 1898,  to  January  1, 1900  (see  Penna 
School  Journal,  No.  10,  Vol.  47). 


No. 


8889  George  P.  Sauble. 

8890  Win.  P.  Baker  .  . 

8891  J.  G.  March  .  .  . 
889s  Raymond  Steele  . 
8893  Alice  A.  Petit  .  . 


Win.  P.  Baker 

J.  G.  March  . 

Raymond  Steele  . 

Alice  A.  Petit 
8894  Carrie  Edgecomb. 
8895;  Esther  J.  Buller. 


P.  O.  Address. 

County. 

Brodbecks .  .   . 
Codorus  .... 
WeUsboro.    .  . 

•f  < 

■ 

WestfieM    .  .  . 
Stokesdale.  .  . 

York   .  .  . 

*€ 

Tioga.' 

... 

u 

... 

tl 

... 

If 

... 

Date 
1899 

Jan.  19 


*4 


:i 


Mar. 

"  6 
"  6 
"  6 
••     6 


a 


|.  C.  Ueinena  .  . 
rfallle  E.  Keyl  .  . 
TituiT.  SleTu  .    . 

Francei  GaWer  ! 
Mary  E.  Grahan. 
*nn.M.jK.k,0O. 
Dorothy  Hum.  . 


Ki 


a 


% 


Helm  B.  Nnlin 
"     "     "  llUull 

£?: 

Delia  Mc Mean.    . 
-   U  Benin.   . 

urn  a  S.  Miller  ! 
John  E.  Um.bacl 
Matilda  E.  Etui 
■■«ieT.  Kjim.    . 

na  M.  Kelly    . 

ma  U  Hill  .  . 
(_wh  D.  Kumt  . 
Edward  I.  Royar 
Win,  F.  Hum  . 
Helen  J.  Mackcy 


Mi.chtll  . 
M .  D.  Flanagan  , 
=— - tl  I.  FiDdlay 


Mary  A.  H*Ky., 


..  Sirica  Mb*. 
C.  A.  Hear*  .  .  . 
Florence  T.  Long. 


Chat.L.Co1«n* 
Eli  it  M.  For  bet 
Hell*  WiDielm  . 
Minnie  M.  Hall 
Anna  Kntua.  . 
Annie  R.  Carr.  . 
G  wend  ola  Lovelace 


IX,: 


Robert  L.  Lenla 
I.  A.  Gram  .  .  . 

W.  B.  McBride  . 
'.  E.  Roiabuih. 
.  S.  R.ddle  .  .  . 
-Jmlly  F.  Coble 
Carrie  E  Del  ninge 
BcrthaE,Harbtaa 


I  Mirth 

irlnG.Riu 

Behey 

Charln  G.  <>■ 
GenrudeF.B 


MUdl 


huTpanuT 


Mjhaffey 
"ramplan 
-laha&ey 
Woodland 


Llckdale. 
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VSL 


narle.  M.  Vl 
smrd  W.  Bt_, 
ar»  F.  Good  laid 
37.  A.  Smith  . 
nun  E.  H-.lh. 
.A.  Wlnktlvoi 

lo-ephine  Lee. 

Mm-farci  Tanner 

•"-M.R.mtej 
tli.tiHii 

L.  Kelso. 

M*  if  am  A  Patio 

rMlle  A.  Shaw, 

M.llle  D.  Duvall 

'   K.  Loom!..  . 

..Ih.J.Holma 


P.  0.  Add  res..      County. 


^■dV'yntff.cc.) 
Urook'.lWf     ■ 

Mobn.'.  Sioi 
Reading.  . 
Upper  Bern 

M  oh  n't  Store 

Sinkl-3  Spring. 

LeinbartiV 

Mohn'i  Si  or 
Yelk*  Hon 


PiiL-burgh,'  WE 
\tplnwall 


McKee.  Rock 


(*ggie  L.  Devil. 
.Ilry  P.  Kuike.d 
Myrtle  Walter..  . 
Maggie  B.Ureuer. 
'■ ettrifElb.  .    . 

McCouih 
J.Law'n«Luthrr 
1  P.  Oner    .   .    . 
C   B.  Dclucy  .  . 

R  eg  in.  M -alley    . 

otaV.  Taylor 

.ie  Cromley    . 

J.  Em«t  Hoffman. 
].H.  Shoemaker 
J.  C  H.rmon  .  . 
W,  E.  Washington 
N.  B  Sichriu.  . 
1  A.  Ether..  .  . 
Will « in  E.  SchMt 
Berth*  K.  Wllle™. 
-  -  linn,  .  . 
E.gl«.    .    . 

_  _;b.C.T.Itiler 

H.  E.  Win 


a  T."C.  J  <elnon .       - 
.(HE.  Daniel, 
in  KohcnHLoofn 
-J  I    M.  Holben    . 

jisSilMi1!?: 

nioo  tliiabeih  Schroalr.  W*>hingloa 
gleVSadie  J.  Tucker  .  I RUortVJUe  . 
■'      — l|Cl*f«lD«   . 


Sroughu'Dflnd. 
Mouolaindal* 

Muncy  Sutler 
Hnoey 

Penmdale  .  '. 
Ub'rrlTkic.co) 


W«l  Mlddletei 
Hill   .       .    . 
Sandy  Lake 
Coulaon       . 
Grtenvlllo  . 


Worth.  .  . 

HadT/yi : : 

Knn,  b,le. 
Irocltrrayvi: 


»t6,:L«im  B.jobnao) 
•■•j'W.J.  Bljihe.  . 
«'I(C.  P.  Pulon.  . 
oiojMiryH  McCht 
BlMJetl  C.  Hannah 
lita  Mary  H.  Wclr . 
?ijo  Laura  A.  Young 


J 


raj     »..      »„.. 


I  o.T*  M-rg'i.e  E.C«kf 
)i  r  Lena  Coughlin. 
>i7»  Edith  Gore nfto . 


a.ai  Kitty  E.  Lylc  .  . 
oiU}  Ullie  McCe.ler    . 

9.a,  |.*i>ti  McM.nnis. 
a  1 05  Florence  I  Mooie 
91  Ob  Helen  E.Robinaon 
oiojM  HltRudd.  . 
aiMS  IdaM.  S.lnbury 
oi«»  Carrie  H.  Schiller 
9100  Mary  Seawnght  . 
0191  Anna  G,  Sheenan. 
919a  Lmtn  Wild.  .  .  . 

9*9  Clarice  A  Hartley 
9190  L.  T.  Eddy  . 
9iyrS  B  Eddy.  . 

919'  Hichatl  Powe 


S3 


00  John  E.  Fui 
-.1  Eugene  C.  t. 
a  Frank  N.  Tbomm 

°i'j.  K 

>-4Si« - 

oj  Ftor'ce  E  Laubach 
'  "  we  B.  Rummd. 
„rrloO.  Bramo 

U.  Altai  Yob*.  .' 

Benhel.  Smith  . 
W.H.  Wooncr 
Edoard  C.  Pole  . 
E'llyW.Wunderly 


9JiJ  Ell*  8  Sireeny   . 
911'  Irvine  D.  Hanrly 
9.19  Mr..  Fiance.  Etlti 
9»o  Bridget  I.  Kelly 
oa»l  Nor.  A.  (J'Hara 


ilkyrllle.      .   W 

II  Springfield  El 


Mexico  ... 

McAli»iervlIl=  , 
Oik  land  Mill 

Milll. 
laniiaon  .  .  . 
Gettysburg.  .  . 
H.ldlenburf.    . 
AL  boll  MO     - 

Roaring  Spring 


9MJ  Henry  L.Ri 

9.MI.J  Bobb 

o«i  W.EBj.iho 

9,46  John  Drum. 

o«i  William  W. 

irewj  Herriof 
•  •>d  B.  Moore 
rry  W.  Bell    . 

■  A.Goodnough 
,rlF.  M>ihl><< 
.He.  E.  15r.a 
1.  Brubaker 

rg'I  K  Smith  '. 


Mah.no,    . 

Mile  Run  '. 

DeTurklYll 
Jollelt.  .  . 
M-.be]  .    .    . 

Hone  dale. 
Riieyville  . 

KlflmTer'   '. 


1900.] 
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No. 


Name. 


9264  Sadie  B.  Hamilton 
9305  Nettie  M  White 
9366  W.  M.  Yotms  .  . 
9407  Margaret  McLare 
9368  l£ita  Moore   .   .  . 
9460  H.  Eita  M.  Berber 

9370  Harriett  Berger. 

9371  Louise  Berger  . 

9372  Bruce  Leonard. 
9^73  W.  R.  Hitler.   . 
9*74  Drue  H   Patton 
9275  Hannah  M  Jeffrie* 
9476  Minnie  V.hpringet 
9*77  H.  H.  Lamb     . 
9*76  Flor'ce(L.Rossman 
9*79  Sara  E  Reagle.  . 
9380  Lizzie  B.  Carey.  . 
9481  Mary  Kyle.  .  .  . 
948a  C.  K.  B.  Cramer. 
9*43  G.  L.  Spencer 

9384  G.  Frank  Barclay 

9385  lames  F.  Fluclc.  . 
9**6  Leidy  S.  Gtuver  . 
9**7  Alvtn  S.  Gruver.  . 

9388  Albert  P.  Kratx  . 

9389  S  ItieC.F.  Rodger s 
9*9 j  Alice  B.  Bechtel 
9491  Effie  H.  Watson 
939a  Hauna  G.  Clark 
949  j  Ella  Rlie 
93^4  Wm.W.Minninger 
9495  CharlesH.  Moore 
9<9>  Kate  P.  Mar  key  . 
9497  Susie  M. Good  .  . 
93y»  Anaon  B.  Atkinson 
9399  Mary  Barber. 
9300  Kate  M.  Alcutt    . 
9joi  La vina  Haigh  .   . 
93^3  Nellie  B.  Skelton. 
9303  Mary  A.  Johnson 
9404  Nellie  Fairbrother. 
9 JuS  Jennie  A.  Morris 
93  jO  Agnes  J .  Ambler 
9307  Kate  b.  Titus  . 
9.M»  Leidy  Alicm  .   . 
9J0Q  Minnie  S.Kodrock 

9310  Sara  E.  Twining 

9311  H  W.Danenhowct 

9312  E  'win  C.  Leidy 

9313  Lizzie  B.  Wiley 

9314  Nora  G.  Clark  . 

9315  Margaret  L  Gcod. 

9316  Annie M  Cressman 

9317  Mrs.R  A.  Roberts 

9318  Elmiia  Ocns  .  . 

9319  Win.  H.  Wimmer. 
9330  E  Johnson  Bonter. 
9,41  Mr».Virg'ia  B  tiles 
9334  Mrs.R.  E.DuffielJ 
934)  Miy  1.  Purse  II.  . 

9344  Carrie  A.  Barclay. 

9345  Eita  A.  Longshore 
93*6  Harvey  Cooper. 
93*7  1.  Helen  Co>le. 
93*4  W.A.  rrankenficld 
9349  Lizzie  Worman. 
933,1  PniliM.  Ewing 
933i[E  Gcrt.Fosnaught 
9332!  Clara  M   Fisher  . 

9333  Cencvra  Kritchey 

9334  Maud  1.  Gamble  . 

9335  Nellie  Glcnncn.  . 
9330  Caro'cD  Gebhardt 

9337  M.  Gert.  Heoford. 

9338  Julia  A.  Johnson 

9339  George  b   Machen 
934u|May  A.  Meyer.    . 
9l4c'Carrie  L.  Urth 
9344  B  rtho  N.  Pllkay. 

9343  M.  Gert   Ruukle. 

9344  Linda  M  Snavely. 

9345  J>«m£»  Stewart 
93«0  Marg'riteW  it  llama 
9347  A.  C.  Davis  .   .   . 
9344  Mr*.  D.A.  Perkins 
9549  Lizzie  McGill. 
935-»  A  mic  W.Appleton 
9351  Mary  F.  AsM«  rJ. 
94!>4jKannieO'H.Barr. 
9353  Anna  C.  Belt.    .   . 
9  J541  Charlotte  Blessing 
9335'  Elsie  E.  Bollard  . 


P.  O.  Address. 


Brownsdale 

Evans  City 

North  Hope 

Prospect.   . 

North  Hope 

New  Haven 
it 

<« 

«< 

Brownsville 

Uuiontown 
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tt 

Rockland 

Franklin. 
t* 

Cranberry 
Cooperstowu 
Bakersville. 
Scalp  Leuel 
Livansville. 
IKan.  .  .  . 
Dublin.  .  . 
Doylestown 
Silverdale  . 
Telford 
Sellersville. 
Woodbourne 
Fallsington. 
Fea»terville 
Rlchiand  Centre 
Morris  ville. 
Newtown   . 

Mozart  .  . 
Oakford  .  . 
Carver*  viile 
New  Hope. 
Lumberville 
Lahaska 
Newtown.  . 
Carversville 
Newtown  . 

Wisner.  .  . 

I'oylestown. 

Richboro.  . 

Hill  town.    . 

Telford    .  . 

Doylestown. 

Bristol.    .  . 

New  Britain 

Sellersville. 

New  Hope. 

Richland  Centre 
«< 

Richlandtown 

Doy)e»town 

Soutnampton 

Yardky  .    . 

Doylestown 

Newtown 

Point  Pleasant 

Ru»hland. 

Erwinna. 

Point  PUasant 

Harrisburg. 
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tt 
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tt 
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tt 

tt 
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tt 

Westford.  . 

Miller's  Station 
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No. 


Name. 


9356  Rose  E.  Breden  . 

9357  Sara  E.  Brown.%  . 
9  jv8  Nora  C.  Bradley  . 
9359  Margaret  Calhoun 


Jennie  M.Campbell 
Louise  Clancy  .  . 
Emma  Connor  .   . 
Kath  neP.Costlow 
Amanda  Cready  . 
Maude  E.Douthttt 
Etta  A.  Dunn .  . 
Alice  M.  Elliott  . 
Elizabeth  G.  Foley 
Bertha  A  Gammon 
Cora  E  Green  .  . 
Mary  Holland  .  . 
Alice  P.  Hopkins. 
Mary  E.  Hunter . 
Eva  L.  Jones.  .  . 
Isabel  T.  Kerr  .  . 
Maude  E.Kilgore 
Sarah  S.  Laing.   . 
Alice  F.  Leech  .   . 
Rachel  Lees  .  .  . 
Alice  Lemon  .  .  . 
Annie  Little  .  .   . 
Georgia  E.  Loury. 
Annie  Lytle  .   .   . 
Ada  May  Mann  . 
Marie  M.  Miller  . 
Llda  J.  Miskimin. 
Mame  S.McAdams 
Mary  V.  McLaren 
Alia  E.  Norm  .   . 
Carl'eA  Patterson 
Mrs  E.  PhiLon  . 
Annie  Ml.  Prossei 
Gert.  B.  Reineman 
Mary  L.  Setnpte  . 
Beulah  Shuck  .  . 
Barbara  Sode.  .  . 
Mary  E  Spargo  . 
Lenore  L.  btolte 
Bertha  E.  Stone 
A  Jeannette  Swan 
Tilite  Thomas  .  . 
M.S.  M.Thompson 
Carrie  Tomer   .  . 
Eiizab'hM.Walker 
Mary  C.  Warton. 
Clara  Wise.       .   . 
9407" Margaret  E.M&nn 
94o8|Eieauore  Dona  van 
9*09  Katie  V.  Brandt . 
9410  Harper  B   Enck  . 
94x1  Charlotte  F.Kuts. 
9413  Grace  E.  Wttmer. 

9413  Eugenia  Ma>nard 

9414  Jane  Rich inondTill 
94*5  GraccGibson  Swan 
94x0  bara  E.  Aiken  .  . 

9417  Hanict  M.  Urian. 

9418  W.  W.  Stevenson 

9419  Kate  Rogan  .   .  . 
9440I  tuJiih  H.  Morrison 
94a  t  Mary  1'.  Roach  . 
94*3  Julia  Schnell.    .   . 
94*3  Marg'tH.  Williams 
9*44  Anna  M.Wiikins  . 
9«35>Kachel  James.  .  . 
9440  Jame»  Donahue.  . 
9447  Alice  N.  Richards 
943ft  Alex.  Dwyer.    .  . 
9439  Auuie  Lindsay  .  . 

9430  Tiliie  Lindaay 

9431  Grace  D.Blanchard 
9433  Amy  E.  Merrifield 

9433  Alice  V   Dunn  .  . 

9434  Wm.  D.  Gerlach. 

9435  Lena  V.  Stumpf 


936 

9361 

9363 

9353 
9364 
9365 
9366 
9367 
9368 

93«9 

937«> 

937« 
9373 

9373 
9374 
9375 
9376 

9377 

9378 

9379 
9380 

9381 
9383 
9383 
9384 
938i 
9386 

9%l 
9J*8 

9i*9 

939*> 

939* 
9493 

9393 
9394 
9395 
939© 

9397 
9398 

9399 
94oo 

9401 

9«03 

9403 
94^4 
94«5 
94JO 


P.  O.  Address. 
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HOE  OUT  YOUR  ROW. 

Allegretto. 


Ait.  from  Doxtzsra. 


1*1 

1.  One     sul  -  try    day     a       farm-er's  boy    Was  hoe  -  ing    in      tne    field    of   corn,  And 

2.  Al  -  though  a     hard  one     was    the  row,    And  farm  -  ers  paid    but    mea  -  gre  hire,  The 

3.  The    lad    the   text     re  -  mem-ber'd  long,  And  oft  -  en  proved  the   mor  -  al    well,  That 


anx  -  ious  -  ly      had      wait  -  ed   long     10 
lad    had  work'd  from     ear  -  ly  morn,  And 
per  -  se  -  ver  -  ance      to        the  end,     At 


hear    the    wel  -  come     din  -  ner  horn;  The 
now     be  -  gin  -  ning     "well     to     tire — "  I 
last     will    al  -   ways      no  -  bly   tell,   Take 


wcl  -  come  call  was  heard  at  last,  And  down  he  quick  -  ly  dropp'd  his  hoc ;  The 
can,"  said  he,  and  man  -  ful  -  ly  He  seized  a  -  gain  his  fall  -  en  hoe;  The 
cour  -  age,  then,    re  -  solve     you  can,  And    strike     an  earn  -  est,     vig'r  -  ous  blow;  In 


farm  -  er  shout  -  ed  in  his  ear,  "Hoe.  out  your  row  I  hoe  out 
good  man  pleased,  now  smiled  to  see  The  farm  -  er's  boy  hoe  out 
life's  great  field      of        va  -  ricd  toil,    Hoe      out       your  row,    hoe     out 


your  row!" 

his    row. 

your  row! 


TIME  DOTH  PASS  AWAY..  -sco™.  d*^- 

1.  Ga-ther    ro  -  ses  while  they  bloom,  Nev-er  lose     a    day,      Nor    in    sloth  one  hour  con  • 

2.  Now  you've  op  -  por  -  tu  -  ni  -  ty,   Both  for  work  and  play ;  Where  may  you    to  -  mor-row 

3.  Men  have  mourned  their  whole  life  through  One  good  deed's  delay :  Do  at  once  what  ycu' vc  to 


sume,  lime  doth  pass  a  -  way,  Nor  in  sloth  one  hour  con-sume,  Time  doth  pass  a-  way. 
be  ?  Time  doth  pass  a  -  way,  "Where  may  you  to  -  mor-row  be  ?  Time  doth  pass  a  -  way. 
do,     Time  doth  pass  a  -  way,      Do    at  once  what  you've  to  do,    Time  doth  pass  a  -  way. 


THE 


MARCH,  1900. 


CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  City  and'  Borough  Superintend- 
ents' Association  met  in  Houston 
Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  8,  1900,  and 
was  called  to  order  at  8:30  o'clock,  by 
President  Addison  L.  Jones,  of  West 
Chester.  He  said  that  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
Association  Hall,  and  the  superintend* 
ents  of  the  State  met  with  them  on  call 
of  the  State  Department,  a  paper  was 
circulated  calling  for  a  convention  of  city 
and  borough  officers  to  form  an  associa- 
tion for  consideration  of  subjects  relating 
to  their  special  work.  The  association 
was  organized  the  following  spring,  at 
Harrisburg,  and  has  met  annually  since, 
in  legislative  years  at  the  capital,  and  the 
alternate  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  meetings  have  usually  been 
well  attended,  and  we  have  been  cor- 
dially welcomed  everywhere.  Now  we 
have  come  back  again  to  our  birthplace, 
and  will  listen  to  an  address  by  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

DR.  BROOKS'  ADDRESS. 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor,  repre- 
senting the  teachers  of  our  public  schools, 
to  extend  to  you,  members  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Superintendents,  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Philadelphia.  We  have  reason  to  feel 
honored  at  the  meeting  of  your  body  in  our 
city,  not  only  on  account  of  the  important 
cause  you  represent,  but    for  the  distin- 


guished  position  you  hold  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  cause.  The  system  of 
free  public  education  is  the  most  important 
and  I  may  say  the  most  splendid  product  of 
the  19th  century.  When  the  light  of  the 
18th  century  faded  into  that  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, there  was  not  a  state  in  the  Union, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  two,  that  had 
adopted  a  system  of  free  public  schools. 
To-day  a  system  of  public  instruction  is  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  nation,  and  of  nearly  every 
civilized  country  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
whole  world  is  coming  to  realize  the  truth 
of  that  splendid  aphorism  of  President 
McKinley,  that  "  Free  schools  are  the  neces- 
sary supplement  of  free  men." 

You  are  the  distinguished  representatives 
of  this  great  cause  of  public  education. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  the  body  of  teachers 
in  your  various  cities  and  boroughs,  you  are 
the  accredited  exponents  of  the  highest 
thought  and  broadest  views,  and  best 
methods  of  organization  and  instruction  in 
the  state.  By  virtue  of  your  position  it  is 
assured  that  you  are  gentlemen  of  scholastic 
culture,  of  matured  views  upon  educational 
systems  and  doctrine,  of  large  experience  in 
public  school  work,  and  possessing  those 
personal  characteristics  and  accomplish- 
ments that  fit  you  to  become  leaders  in  your 
profession.  Such  a  body  of  men  and  women 
representing  such  a  cause,  meeting  in  any 
city,  must  assuredly  be  regarded  as  an 
honor  to  that  city;  and  with  such  an  appre- 
ciation of  yourselves  and  your  cause,  1  re- 
peat the  welcome  already  so  cordially  ex- 
tended to  you. 

With  this  high  appreciation  of  your  visit 
to  our  city,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  not 
unfitting  for  you  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  a 
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city  so  eminently  distinguished  for  its  edu- 
cational  institutions,  and  especially  for  its 
influence  in  the  establishment  of  free  educa- 
tion. Philadelphia  is  not  only  the  patron 
but  the  mother  of  popular  education  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  When  in  1682  the 
good  ship  Welcome  came  sailing  up  the 
Delaware,  she  bore  on  her  deck  the  wisest 
statesman  and  broadest-minded  patriot  that 
ever  set  foot  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
colonies.  In  his  Frame  of  Government, 
William  Penn  had  made  provisions  for  a 
scheme  of  education  that  was  superior  to 
anything  that  had  ever  yet  been  devised 
either  in  England  or  America.  He  had 
come  to  found  a  free  state  in  which  he  was 
to  put  "the  power  in  the  people,''  "to  be 
governed,"  as  he  says,  "by  laws  of  your 
own  making,"  and  he  knew  that  a  free 
state  demanded  an  intelligent  people  for  its 
growth  and  preservation.  He  provided 
therefore  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Frame 
of  Government  "That  the  Governor  and 
Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
public  schools,"  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  state  system  of  education.  A 
second  provision  of  his  "Great  Code"  was 
that "  Ail  persons  having  charge  of  children 
were  required  to  have  them  instructed  in 
reading  and  writing  by  the  time  they  were 
twelve  years  of  age; "  thus  providing  for  a 
system  of  universal  education.  A  third 
provision  required  that  children  be  taught 
some  useful  trade  or  skill  that,  as  he  says, 
"  the  poor  may  work  to  live  and  the  rich  if 
thev  become  poor  may  not  want; "  and  thus 
embraced  the  industrial  element  in  educa- 
tion. A  fourth  clause  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth, these  laws  to  be  published,  and 
to  "be  one  of  the  books  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Province;"  making  thus  a 
wise  provision  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
civic  duties.  To  enforce  this  scheme  of 
general  instruction  it  imposed  a  fine  of  five 
pounds  upon  parents,  guardians  or  over- 
seers of  children  who  neglected  their  duty, 
and  was  thus  a  compulsory  system  of  edu- 
cation. While  the  views  of  William  Penn 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  times  and  were 
not  fully  carried  out  by  his  successors,  they 
serve  to  show  upon  what  broad  foundations 
the  system  of  free  education  in  Philadelphia 
was  builded. 

Philadelphia  was  from  the  very  beginning 
distinguished  for  the  wise  and  liberal  pro- 
visions made  for  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. As  early  as  1683  the  "  Governor  and 
Provincial  Council"  sent  to  En  eland  for 
Enoch  Flower  to  open  a  school  whose  pub- 
lished terms  are  as  follows:  "to  Learne  to 
read  English  4  shillings  by  the  quarter; 
for  Boarding  a  Scholler,  that  is  to  say  dyet, 
Washing,  Lodging  &  Scooling,  Tenn 
pounds  for  one  whole  year."  This  school 
was  opened  in  October,  1683,  in  a  dwelling 
built  of  pine  and  cedar  planks. 

Six  years  later,  in  1689,  a  "  public  Gram- 
mar school "  was  opened  in  Philadelphia, 


formally  chartered  in  1697,  and  subsequently 
called  the  "Friends'  Public  School;"  and 
which  to-day  is  known  as  the  William 
Penn  Charter  School,  an  institution  dis- 
tinguished for  many  years  for  its  thorough 
course  of  secondary  education. 

Of  our  many  private  and  public  educa- 
tional institutions  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  speak;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remind- 
ing you  that  here  stands  that  most  gra- 
cious benefaction  of  Philadelphia's  greatest 
philanthropist,  Girard  College,  which  for 
beauty  of  buildings,  completeness  of  equip- 
ment, and  thoroughness  of  organization,  is 
without  a  peer  in  the  world.  Ft  will  also  be 
interesting  for  you  to  remember  that  here  in 
Philadelphia  lived  Judge  Samuel  Breck,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  Free  School  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  1834  established  the  present 
system  of  public  schools  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

Philadelphia  has  been  especially  distin- 
tinguished  for  its  wise  and  liberal  provisions 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  The  first  work  in  Pedagogy  pub- 
lished in  this  country  was  written  in  1750 
by  Christopher  Dock,  "the  pious  school- 
master of  the  Skippack,"  and  published  in 
1770  by  Christopher  Sower  in  German  town. 

In  1753  an  institution  called  the  "Acad- 
emy and  Charitable  School  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania"  was,  through  the  efforts 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  established  in  this 
city,  one  of  whose  leading  ideas  was  the 
education  of  teachers.  In  his  address  to 
Common  Council  of  the  city  for  an  appro- 
priation, Franklin  based  his  plea  on  the 
idea  that  some  of  its  students  "  would  be 
qualified  to  act  as  schoolmasters  in  the 
country,  to  teach  children  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  the  grammar  of  their  mother 
tongue. ' '  This  school  subsequently  became 
a  college,  and  was  gradually  developed  into 
the  grand  institution  now  known  as  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  institution 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  educating  teach- 
ers, and  which  to-day  crowns  its  work  with 
one  of  the  most  thorough  schools  of  Ped- 
agogy connected  with  any  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  country. 

In  the  year  1818  a  school  called  the  Model 
■  School  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  by  an  Act  of  the 
State  Legislature;  and  was  conducted  upon 
the  Lancasterian  plan  by  the  celebrated 
English  educator,  Joseph  Lancaster;  in 
which  a  large  number  of  teachers  were  edu- 
cated for  both  the  city  and  the  State.  This 
school,  established  by  State  authority  full 
twenty  years  before  the  first  Normal  School 
was  opened  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
gives  Philadelphia  the  distinguished  honor 
of  having  founded  the  first  State  Normal 
School  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the 
United  States. 

To-day  I  know  of  no  city  in  the  country 
in  which  the  facilities  for  the  education  of 
teachers  are  so  fully  organized  as  in  Phila- 
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delphia.  We  have  a  Normal  School  for  the 
education  of  women  teachers,  of  which  we 
have  over  3,300  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city;  and  a  School  of  Pedagogy  in  which 
are  being  educated  the  young  men  teachers 
of  our  public  schools.  To  enter  the  Normal 
School  students  must  first  take  a  four  years' 
course  in  the  High  School  for  Girls;  while 
the  course  of  professional  instruction  in  the 
Normal  School  covers  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  School  of  Pedagogy  for  young  men 
also  affords  a  two  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion, based  upon  and  following  a  four  years' 
course  in  the  High  School  for  Boys.  The 
Normal  School  for  Girls  is  the  handsomest 
and  best  equipped  city  Normal  School  that 
I  have  ever  seen;  and  when  the  new  High 
School  building  for  boys  is  completed,  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  will  be  housed  in  a 
building  without  a  peer  among  the  high 
school  buildings  of  the  country. 

These  statements  are  made  in  no  spirit  of 
vain-glory;  but  rather  to  show  our  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  public  education,  for 
the  discussion  of  which  your  convention 
meets  at  this  time  in  our  city.  I  have  not 
time  to  speak  of  our  elementary  schools 
with  their  nearly  150,000  pupils,  in  which 
you  will  find  many  devoted  and  skilful 
teachers ;  of  our  two  Manual  Training 
Schools,  which  enjoy  a  national  reputation 
as  representatives  of  the  manual  element  of 
instruction;  of  our  two  great  high  schools 
with  their  5,200  pupils  and  225  teachers;  of 
the  convenient  and  elegant  accommodations 
given  by  the  city  authorities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education ;  and  of  the 
splendid  spirit  of  progress  that  character- 
izes the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  In  the  name  of  them  all  we  give  you 
a  cordial  welcome  to  our  city,  and  extend  to 
you  all  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  in  the  City  Hall; 
the  elementary,  high  and  Normal  Schools 
as  your  opportunity  may  permit;  wishing 
that  your  brief  stay  in  Philadelphia  may  be 
to  you  a  source  of  personal  pleasure,  and  of 
great  value  to  the  cause  of  which  you  are 
the  distinguished  representatives. 

Dr.  J.  fl.  Penniman,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  introduced  and  said  he  spoke 
with  some  diffidence,  even  trepidation, 
being  called  upon  unexpectedly  in  the 
absence  of  others,  and  would  say  only  a 
few  words  on  a  topic  of  mutual  interest 
to  those  connected  with  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools.  If  upon  the  public  school 
depends  the  safety  and  permanence  of 
free  institutions,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  so  important  an  institution.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  considering  their  rela- 
tions, and  formulating  some  means  of 
adjustment  that  will  enable  a  pupil  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  right  on 
as  far  as  he  may  without  a  break.     Here- 


tofore there  has  been  a  lack  of  such  co- 
ordination between  the  colleges  and  high 
schools.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  and  has  adopted  a 
more  or  less  definite  policy  of  adjustment 
of  its  demands  for  entrance  to  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  public  high  schools;  and 
we  have  had  great  interest  and  pleasure 
in  observing  the  results.  There  was  a 
day — and  the  spirit  still  exists  in  some 
quarters — when  the  colleges  were  dis- 
posed to  say,  "We  set  our  standard  here; 
let  the  schools  come  up  to  it" — some- 
times an  impossible  task.  For  as  each 
college  went  on  its  own  way,  they  threw 
upon  the  high  schools  an  intolerable 
burden  in  preparation  of  a  dozen  boys 
for  half  a  dozen  colleges. having  different 
requirements.  But  later  the  schools  have 
been'  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  col- 
leges, we  believe  for  good  of  both.  Not 
long  ago  a  college  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Middle  States  and  some 
of  New  England  was  held  at  Columbia 
University,  to  see  if  there  might  not  be 
something  like  a  uniform  standard  of 
admission  and  examination.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  time  when  college  men 
were  willing  to  make  more  sincere  effort 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  lower  schools 
and  the  higher  education.  Of  course 
there  are  some  difficulties,  obvious  to  all. 
The  boy  in  the  high  school  must  in  some 
sense  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
college.  And  where  the  high  school 
teaches  no  classics  nor  modern  languages, 
or  cannot  afford  to  do  so  by  reason  of 
high  taxation,  the  break  remains.  But 
in  many  places  far-seeing  men  in  the 
position  of  Superintendent  have  brought 
up  their  communities  to  the  support  of 
schools  that  give  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tion even  to  those  who  can  go  no  further. 
In  the  last  few  years  many  changes  have 
come.  Beside  the  great  struggle  over 
whether  the  classics  only  should  be 
taught  or  modern  languages  added,  we 
have  had  the  demand  for  more  history, 
more  science,  civics,  sociology  to  be  put 
into  the  college  course.  For  awhile  the 
old  conservatism  was  up  in  arms ;  but 
the  world  is  coming  to  see  that  education 
is  broader  than  any  set  of  subjects,  that 
there  is  good  in  all  these  matters  that 
should  be  utilized.  When  there  was  only 
Latin  and  Greek,  History  and  Philos- 
ophy, there  was  no  room  for  Literature ; 
literature  itself,  in  many  nations,  is  mod- 
ern.    We  must  not  neglect  the  old  sub- 
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jects,  but  use  also  the  additional  meafis 
of  culture  that  give  us  a  broader  educa- 
tional basis.  And  so  the  University  is 
broadening  its  field  of  usefulness  in  all 
directions,  trying  to  teach  almost  every- 
thing. Do  you  say  it  is  '  *  a  far  fall ' '  from 
this  to  the  high  school  ?  Not  when  the 
advanced  institutions  offer  such  a  choice 
of  courses  that  almost  any  high  school 
can  bring  itself  into  relation  with  one  or 
more  sets  of  requirements.  Coordination 
is  coming,  and  is  already  affecting  both 
sides.  Mutual  concessions  may  be  neces- 
sary: the  colleges  must  do  something  to 
bring  themselves  into  relation  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  problems  that  confront 
you  every  day  of  your  lives ;  the  schools 
must  bring  their  work  into  relation  with 
us  at  as  many  points  as  possible;  and  the 
great  idea  of  coordination  will  be  so  far 
realized  as  to  overcome  the  unfortunate 
break  that  now  exists.  One  of  the  ideas 
from  which  this  University  grew  was  the 
training  of  men  for  teachers.  Rightly 
considered,  there  is  no  more  important 
work,  when  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
for  good  in  the  early  period  of  life  is 
estimated.  While  teachers  are  under- 
paid and  overworked,  they  cannot  be  as 
efficient  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 
Better  preparation  will  count  at  this  point. 
The  universities  can  do  something  here, 
and  Pennsylvania,  feeling  that  contact 
with  and  enriching  the  lives  of  teachers 
would  be  a  good  thing,  has  established  a 
course  for  Saturdays,  when  teachers  can 
take  it.  The  results  are  good  both  ways 
— the  University  is  brought  into  relation 
with  the  teachers'  work,  and  they  have 
the  benefit  of  contact  with  the  higher 
learning.  Johns  Hopkins  and  Yale  are 
also  doing  something  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Thus  the  universities  become,  as  it 
were,  depositories  upon  which  teachers 
may  draw,  and  the  contact  has  been  and 
must  be  distinctly  stimulating.  The 
manifest  desire  to  close  the  gap  between 
us  is  itself  a  most  hopeful  indication ; 
soon  we  shall  all  be  working  together  for 
the  one  great  good — the  coordination  of 
our  entire  educational  system.  Every- 
thing we  can  do  in  this  direction  is  well 
done,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  many 
of  you,  gentlemen,  are  doing  your  share 
of  it  in  your  communities. 

REMARKS  OP  PRESIDENT  SHARPNESS. 

President  Isaac  Sharpless,  of  Haverford 
College,  said  an  Oxford  education  was 
reputed  to  enable  a  man  to  allude  grace- 


fully to  any  subject  of  which  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant.  Not  having  been  edu- 
cated there,  he  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
address  an  Association  of  whose  meeting 
he  had  heard  only  a  few  days  ago.  Agree- 
ing to  the  statement  that  the  colleges 
should  do  their  share  to  bring  about  the 
desired  coordination,  he  remembered  also 
how  small  a  percentage  of  the  work  of  the 

Jmblic  schools  was  by  way  of  preparation 
or  college.  Little  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  their  pupils  come  to  college,  and 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  sacrifice 
anything  of  importance  to  the  many  for 
the  sake  of  the  very  few.  But  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  course  that  prepares  for  col- 
lege is  not  also  the  best  preparation  for 
life.  At  all  events,  the  tendency  of  mod- 
ern thought  is  to  bring  us  together.  The 
colleges  no  longer  demand  so  unique  a 
preparation,  and  the  lower  schools  find 
that  many  subjects  heretofore  considered 
peculiar  to  the  college  are  also  good  for 
them.  We  are  finding  out  that  true  edu- 
cation is  more  for  development  of  mental 
power  than  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
and  are  trying  to  find  what  are  the  best 
means  to  that  end.  If  our  object  is  the 
same,  the  proper  means  cannot  be  so  very 
different;  hence  we  shall  have  at  least 
some  common  ground.  Every  course 
offered  by  a  good  high  school  should  meet 
some  form  of  college  requirement — not  a 
mere  scrappy,  fragmentary  mass  of  facts, 
but  a  serious  connected  course,  pursued 
regularly  year  after  year,  which  lands  the 
student  somewhere,  should  be  recognized. 
This  does  not  mean  lowering  the  college 
standard,  but  adjusting  it.  It  is  best  for 
the  high  school  that  the  college  standard 
be  maintained,  as  a  stimulant  toning  up 
the  work  of  their  higher  classes ;  so  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  the  schools  that  the 
colleges  sacrifice  much  of  their  standard. 
The  city,  county,  borough  and  town- 
ship superintendency,  is  an  institution 
peculiar  to  America.  The  inspector  in 
European  countries  does  not  correspond 
to  this  office.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
famous  speech  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
which  saved  the  school  law  from  repeal, 
but  did  not  take  legal  shape  till  1857.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  our  form  of  school  organ- 
ization— a  vital  part  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. I  once  had  the  honor  to  be  a  school 
director,  and  I  remember  how  powerless 
we  felt  in  presence  of  the  superintendent. 
To  be  sure  the  directors  appoint  the  teach- 
ers, but  the  superintendent  certifies  their 
qualifications,  and  is  the  power  behind 
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the  throne.  It  is  well  that  you  are  organ- 
ized for  your  special  work,  and  you  are 
situated  so  as  to  help  on  the  coordination 
which  the  Dean  has  told  us  is  coming. 
We  of  the  colleges  are  a  little  slow  to  move, 
perhaps,  but  we  are  moving;  and  you  can 
influence  the  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
body  of  teachers.  In  conclusion,  he  in- 
vited the  members  to  visit  Haverford 
college. 

RESPONSE  BY  SUPT.  MISSIMBR. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  said  he 
thought  it  unfair  to  ask  a  man  to  inflict 
his  opinions  upon  such  an  assembly  with- 
out suitable  preparation;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived his  orders  only  to-day,  on  happen- 
ing to  look  into  the  office  of  a  book- agent, 
that  he  must  make  this  response.  How 
could  it  be  expected  of  a  man  whose 
mental  quietude  is  disturbed  only  by  the 
winds  that  sweep  Lake  Erie  and  the 
waves  that  break  on  her  rock-bound 
coast  to  present  anything  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  on  a  moment's  notice  ?  Our 
public  school  system  was  organized  upon 
the  idea  that  the  perpetuation  of  free 
government  depends  upon  the  education 
of  the  people — a  fair  and  sound  proposi- 
tion. It  follows  that  the  first  duty  and 
immediate  object  of  education  by  the 
state  must  be  to  prepare  its  children  to 
perform  properly  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship; and  second  to  meet  the  general 
(not  the  special)  conditions  of  the  life 
into  which  they  will  be  thrown.  In- 
struction has  been  prescribed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
English  grammar,  physiology — and  from 
the  mental  culture  derived  from  these,  is 
to  come  the  necessary  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  of  life.  But 
supposing  this  may  be  done  for  the  aver- 
age man  and  for  ordinary  duties,  it  logi- 
cally follows  that  something  more  ought 
to  be  done  to  prepare  for  higher  functions 
those  whom  nature  has  fitted  for  judges 
and  legislators  and  statesmen.  Here 
appears  the  need  for  secondary  education 
to  supplement  the  common  public  school. 
It  is  not  wise  to  leave  to  universities  sup- 
ported by  private  funds,  or  religious 
sects,  or  charity,  the  work  of  providing 
this  higher  education  which  every  child 
should  have  a  chance  to  receive.  And 
our  children  must  be  educated  to  meet 
another  fundamental  condition;  in  some 
way  or  other  they  must  be  taught  the 
nature  and  character  of  work.  There  is 
no  more  fatal  delusion  than  that  success 


can  be  reached  in  any  calling  that  is  not 
based,  one  way  or  another,  on  manual 
work  —  hence  the  demand  for  industrial 
training,  that  when  the  pupils  come  into 
contact  with  the  actual  tools,  saw,  ham- 
mer, plane,  and  find  that  in  doing  and 
making  things  they  meet  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  mind,  they  may  get  new  and 
just  ideas  of  mental  training.  Some  of 
the  points  touched  upon  are  recognized  in 
our  programme,  and  will  be  the  subject 
of  discussion.  Our  cordial  reception  here 
should  stimulate  us  to  earnest  and  profit- 
able work. 

Provost  C.  C.  Harrison,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  introduced,  and  hoped  the 
guests  would  put  his  welcome  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when 
it  was  offered.  This  occasion  interested 
him  particularly  as  giving  opportunity  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  relative  to  city  and  borough  super- 
intendents and  their  functions.  Until 
this  invitation  was  accepted,  he  had  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
the  members  of  this  body  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Commonwealth — in- 
deed,- had  not  perhaps  properly  estimated 
the  relation  of  the  common  school  to  the 
college.  In  considering  this  subject, 
some  of  the  figures  were  a  surprise  to 
him,  and  might  be  to  some  of  those  pres- 
ent. The  population  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States  in  1897-8  was  21,500,000; 
of  these,  fifteen  millions  were  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  but  only  450,000  reached 
the  high  school  (260,000  female,  190,000 
male),  and  of  this  high  school  population 
only  50,000  (eleven  per  cent.)  were  pre- 
paring for  any  college.  He  had  not  had 
time  to  get  the  figures  for  Pennsylvania, 
nor  for  the  high  school  pupils  preparing 
for  special  schools.  The  University  deals 
only  with  a  small  portion  of  those  who 
come  to  college.  No  one  college  can 
draw  largely  upon  the  high  schools,  for 
geographical  as  well  as  other  reasons. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  a  college 
come  from  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles; 
Harvard  draws  sixty  per  cent,  from  east- 
ern Massachusetts.  While  the  directive 
influence  of  superintendents  is  not  over- 
looked, we  also  recognize  the  forces  that 
draw  pupils  to  the  colleges  nearest  their 
own  homes.  And  while  we  are  desirous 
that  the  opportunities  offered  here  be 
well  known  to  you,  at  the  same  time  we 
wish  to  be  in  cordial  and  helpful  relation 
with  all  the  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  aud 
elsewhere.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
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great  city  is  the  natural  home  of  a  uni- 
versity, of  professional  and  graduate 
schools;  and  at  this  point  we  feel  that 
this  University  is  able  to  help  those  you 
send  up.  One  of  our  efforts  has  been,  as 
it  should  be,  to  provide  through  a  grad- 
uate school  for  the  further  progress  of 
teachers  from  our  own  and  other  states. 
If  you  will  look  into  our  work  in  this  di- 
rection you  will  find  that  it  is  growing 
more  earnest  and  useful  every  year;  and 
if  you  will  look  into  the  record  of  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  school  of  ped- 
agogy, you  will  find  that  they  command 
f'ood  positions,  and  have  improved  theft: 
uture  prospects.  You  will  doubtless  be 
especially  interested  in  this  pedagogical 
department;  you  will  find  it  completely 
equipped  and  the  expense  moderate.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  our  work  than  those  reported  of 
those  who  have  been  prepared  for  teach- 
ing. We  hope  your  deliberations  will 
help  to  accomplish  the  purposes  that 
have  brought  you  together,  and  that  you 
will  be  so  well  pleased  with  your  stay 
here  as  to  be  willing  to  visit  the  Univer- 
sity again.  This  place  is  very  near  and 
dear  to  us — we  love  it  in  proportion  to 
the  hopes  we  have  of  it. 

President  Jones  said  we  all  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  meeting  here  and  the  cor- 
diality of  our  greeting.  He  was  sorry 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  most  active 
in  arranging  this  pleasure  for  us  could 
not  be  induced  to  speak;  but  deeds  are 
sometimes  better  than  words. 

Dr.  Brooks  invited  the  members  to  visit 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the  City 
Hall  tomorrow  morning  at  8:30. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  said  he  proposed  to- 
morrow afternoon,  promptly  on  schedule 
time,  to  take  the  convention  under  his 
wing  and  show  them  what  is  being  done 
in  this  University.  At  present  the  colla- 
tion invites  us  and  we  will  respond. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  9 
a.  m.  to-morrow. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


OPENING  exercises  took  place  at  9:20, 
when  Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  of  Potts- 
ville,  read  Scripture  and  offered  prayer. 

OFFICERS  APPOINTED. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  being  ab- 
sent, the  following  appointments  were 
made: 

Secretary— -Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster. 


Treasurer — Supt.  I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger, 
Tyrone. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  President  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  Col.  John  A.  M.  Passmore, 
was  given  the  floor  to  make  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
that  body.  It  seemed  to  them  that  it 
would  be  well  to  consolidate  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  Pennsylvania  by  uniting 
this  Superintendents'  Association,  the 
Directors'  Association  (to  meet  next  week 
at  Harrisburg),  and  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  into  one  organization,  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  They  had  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  wait  upon  this  body,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Jeffers,  he  presented 
the  subject,  hoping  some  action  would  be 
taken  in  favor  of  the  movement,  by  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  conference 
or  otherwise. 

On  motion,  Supts.  Berkey,  of  Johns- 
town, Harman,  of  Hazleton,  and  McGin 
ness,  of  Steelton,  were  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  representatives  of  the  S.  T.  A. 
and  report  to  this  body  to-morrow. 

Supt.  Gotwals,  of  Norristown,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-President,  and  President  Jones  read 
his  inaugural  as  follows,  on 

NEW  DEMANDS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOI,  WORK. 

The  cause  of  education  is  of  general  inter- 
est. The  nation  that  tries  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  the  school  is  sure  to  be  in  error. 
Governments  may  desire  some  other  means 
of  increasing  their  power,  but  the  stability 
of  every  State  in  our  Union  is  b$sed  for  its 
safety  on  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 
The  better  the  schools,  the  higher  will  be 
the  character  of  its  people;  the  less  illiter- 
acy, the  better  will  be  its  laws,  the  more  law- 
abiding  and  prosperous  will  it  be.  Given  a 
community  with  excellent  school  facilities, 
the  children  in  school  continuously  under 
skillful  teachers,  whose  aim  it  is  not  only 
to  train  the  mind,  but  to  develop  strong 
character,  and  we  shall  have  a  commu- 
nity where  law  and  order  dwell,  social 
virtues,  with  intellectual  growth,  are  culti- 
vated, and  political  corruption  and  ques- 
tionable methods  in  government  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

At  no  time  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  country  has  the  attention  of  the  public 
been  so  persistently  called  to  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  children  as  now.  Our 
systems,  methods  of  work,  and  the  results, 
are  being  examined  and  criticised  not  only 
by  the  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  in 
the  profession,  but  they  are  being  most 
carefully  scrutinized  and  criticised  by  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  all  professions. 
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Not  only  in  the  home  and  the  teachers'  in- 
ltitute,  but  in  convention  and  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper, 
the  discussion  goes  on.  The  schools,  as  we 
find  them  to-day,  are  the  cynosure  of  great 
attention.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  our  children  justifies  its  prominence.  Let 
friend  as  well  as  foe  continue  his  observa- 
tion. Let  each  discuss  the  problem  as  he 
sees  it;  and  out  of  it  all  will  come  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  purpose  of  the  school,  a 
knowledge  of  better  methods,  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  results  obtained. 

With  increased  interest  on  all  sides,  un- 
usual discussion  and  criticism,  laws  upon 
the  statute  books  to  hold  children  in  school, 
and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  maintainance  of  public 
education— with  all  these  aids  great  things 
are  expected  from  the  schools  of  to-day. 
What  should  be  some  of  the  results  ? 

I.  Every  child  should  be  freely  offered  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  intelligence  and 
education  essential  to  citizenship  in  the 
State. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  make  the  public 
schools  free  to  every  child  who  is  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one.  The  free 
text-book  law  establishes  equality.  The 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1897  demands  that  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thir- 
teen must  be  in  school,  unless  excused  by 
proper  authority  for  valid  reasons.  The 
minimum  length  of  term  is  seven  months, 
the  child  must  attend  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  of  days  the  schools  are 
open.  If  the  schools  are  too  far  from  the 
homes,  school  directors  have  authority  to 
lay  taxes  to  hire  means  for  transportation. 
The  laws  go  further.  To  protect  the  chil- 
dren in  school,  it  is  provided  that  every 
child  before  being  admitted  to  school  must 
show  a  certificate  signed  by  a  physician  set- 
ting forth  that  such  child  has  been  success- 
fully vaccinated,  or  that  it  has  previously 
had  small-pox.  It  is  further  provided  that 
in  case  of  dangerous  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease  in  any  family,  any  and  all 
children  in  such  family  are  to  be  excluded 
from  school  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  fumigation  of  die  home  in 
which  the  sickness  occurred.  Other  Acts  of 
Assembly  give  other  privileges  to  the  chil- 
dren and  protect  them  further  from  danger, 
disease,  and  contamination. 

The  State,  through-  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  at  various  times 
suggested  courses  of  study.  But  the  super- 
intendents and  principals,  with  their  school 
boards,  have  most  to  do  with  what  mental 
food  the  children  are  fed.  Many  of  us  are 
guite  familiar,  with  the  well-meant  demand 
for  practical  studies,  with  the  earnest  pro- 
test that  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  writing 
are  not  so  well  taught  as  when  former  gen- 
erations attended  school,  and  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  disciplinary  and  culture 
studies  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  the 


pupils  to  justify  the  time  and  expense  put 
upon  them. 

It  is  well  to  lend  a  listening  ear.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  consider  whether  there  is  a 
reason  for  the  queries  that  arise  in  the 
minds  of  our  school  patrons.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  analyze  conscientiously  the  knowl- 
edge and  discipline  of  the  best  classes  of 
men  and  women  —  that  is,  the  mental  and 
moral  habiliments  of  well-informed  and  in- 
telligent people  of  different  vocations  in 
life.  If  this  oe  well  done,  it  may  be  that 
the  curricula  of  our  common  schools  will  be 
somewhat  changed  for  the  better.  Much 
that  we  now  teach  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
might  be  cast  aside  as  of  little  value,  and 
its  place  supplied  with  the  elements  of 
studies  which  now  scarcely  appear  on  the 
programme.  If  we  "  prove  all  things  and 
tola  fast  only  that  which  is  good, "  we  shall 
perform  highest  service  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. If  a  branch  of  study,  as  taught, 
contributes  little  to  our  store  of  useful  infor- 
mation and  probably  less  to  discipline  of 
mind,  it  is  either  badly  taught  or  not  worth 
teaching.  Let  us  take  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  In  a  course  of  study  that  I 
recently  examined,  I  found  that  grammar 
(not  language  lessons)  is  introduced  the 
fourth  year  and  is  continued  six  years.  Its 
practical  value  in  training  us  to  speak  our 
language  with  correctness  and  precision 
does  not  justify  its  introduction  at  so  early 
an  age.  It  has  an  assumed  value  as  a  disci- 
plinary study,  but  even  here  the  young 
child  can  get  little  from  it  that  cannot  be 
reached  through  natural  history,  geography 
and  kindred  branches.  As  to  the  training 
of  the  judgment  and  the  reason,  it  has  great 
value  only  when  those  mind  powers  are 
sufficiently  developed.  We  can  well  retain 
the  subject  in  our  elementary  schools,  but 
we  should  not  introduce  it  before  pupils 
can  apprehend  its  scope  and  purpose.  In 
this  case  it  is  not  the  subject  at  fault,  but 
the  manner  of  treating  it. 

Arithmetic  is  a  subject  much  taught,  and 
the  teaching  is  much  criticised.  Many  of 
us  will,  I  believe,  agree  that  it  is  too  much 
taught,  and  that  it  is  justly  criticised.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  school  boy  could  well 
answer  the  question,  * '  What  is  the  chief  end 
of  man  ?M  with  ••  To  glorify  God  and  study 
arithmetic  forever." 

After  a  fixed  moral  character,  and  a  life 
purpose,  with  an  ability  to  read  intelligently 
and  to  write  legibly,  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic is  next  essential  to  a  citizen  of  a 
State.  We  do  not  teach  it  too  well,  not 
well  enough,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  in  its 
elements,  but  we  attempt  to  teach  too  much 
of  it.  We  teach  more  hanking  than  bank- 
ers have  occasion  to  use,  and  more  insur- 
ance than  insurance  men  need  to  know;  the 
truth,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  in  arithmetic  we 
ought  to  attempt  to  teach  at  the  first  that 
which  is  common  to  all  trades  and  profes- 
sions, and  manage  to  have  that  taught  in 
the  earlier  years  of  school  life.    If  a  l>oy  is 
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skilled  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and  knows 
how  to  compute  percentage  and  find  inter- 
est, he  can  take  good  care  of  himself  in  the 
commercial  dealings  to  which  his  business 
calls  him.  If  he  continues  in  school  let 
him  get  the  other  processes,  some  before 
some  after  he  has  studied  his  algebra  and 
geometry.  Now,  reading,  writing  and  ci- 
phering are  merely  the  tools  by  which  an 
education  is  obtained  through  years  of  well 
directed  labor.  They  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves. In  the  best  schools  these  arts 
should  be  acquired  in  the  first  four  years  of 
school  life. 

Nature  study,  including  the  elements  of 
botany,  geology,  zoology,  physiology,  met- 
eorology, physics,  and  natural  history,  are 
intensely  interesting  to  every  young  child. 
These  subjects  have  immediate  relation  to 
his  every-day  life,  and  lead  out  his  mind  in 
directions  that  will  make  him  observing 
and  thoughtful.  These  having  been  learned 
in  ever-widening  circles  as  they  can  be  by 
the  child  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
they  go  to  make  an  intelligent  boy  or  girl. 
They  will  be  studied  not  only  in  the  school- 
room with  the  teacher,  but,  being  topics  of 
interest  to  the  pupil,  will  be  discussed  at  the 
fireside  and  amidst  the  labors  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  work-shop.  They  would  be  the 
nuclei  about  which  would  gather  much  in- 
formation from  every-day  life,  and  would 
finally  grow,  in  many  instances,  into  true 
scientific  spirit  and  attainment.  Compara- 
tively few  schools  to-day  teach  systemati- 
cally the  elements  of  the  sciences.  The 
§upils  that  get  the  minimum  of  schooling, 
o  not  get  far  enough  in  the  grades,  to 
study  the  branches  from  text-books  on 
science.  The  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  is  in 
carrying  arithmetic  and  grammar,  some- 
times history  and  geography,  beyond  their 
elements  and  beyond  the  understanding  of 
the  children,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  is 
truly  elementary  and  within  their  easy 
comprehension.  The  times  demand  that 
the  pupils  from  our  schools  shall  not  only 
read,  write  and  cipher,  but  that  they  shall 
use  good  English  in  speaking  and  writing; 
they  shall  have  a  steady  reliance  in  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  their 
social,  political,  and  religious  environment; 
and  they  shall  understand  and  have  some 
interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  about 
them. 

II.  That  the  education  of  children  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  stands  well  in  the  van  in 
this  respect.  The  State  Superintendent  is 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  government.  The  Normal  Schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  are  directly  under 
the  care  of  the  Department  of  Public  Schools. 
The  granting  of  diplomas  which  may  be 
vouchers  for  teachers'  certificates,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  College  Council,  a 
ranch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 


tion. The  mone3r  paid  to  the  various 
school  boards  is  appropriated  by  the  State 
Legislature,  and  is  distributed  in  accordance 
with  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
schools  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  and 
since  the  passage  of  the  common  school 
law  they  have  grown  in  number,  usefulness 
and  efficiency.  Statute  after  statute  has 
been  added,  each  giving  the  pupils  more 
advantages  and  the  State  greater  authority 
in  caring  for  the  children.  The  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  adjustment  of  salaries, 
and  the  schedule  of  studies  are  left  to  the 
local  authorities  to  manage.  These  best 
understand  the  conditions  in  the  immediate 
community,  and  in  their  election  the 
patrons  believe  they  will  have  a  School 
Board  not  only  willing  to  enforce  the  State 
laws,  but  desirous  to  give  the  district  the 
best  school  facilities. 

The  State,  it  seems  to  me,  should  go  a 
little  further.  A  law  is  needed,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  which  school  directors  would 
have  full  authority  to  have  placed  in  home 
schools  provided  by  Act  of  Assembly,  all 
pupils  who  are  incorrigible,  whose  pres- 
ence in  school  is  detrimental  to  good  order 
and  a  menace  to  the  moral  development  of 
the  other  pupils.    All  towns  and  cities  have 

Supils  who  are  not  fit  to  be  in  school;  their 
ome  environment,  their  street  companions, 
possibly  their  parents,  are  such  as  make 
them  dangerous  companions  to  pupils  from 
ordinary  homes;  and  yet  these  children  are 
not  criminals,  and  should  not  be  classed  as 
such.  They  are  the  victims  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. They  should  not  be  sent  to 
penal  institutions  with  those  guilty  of 
crimes.  In  want  of  a  proper  institution, 
they  are  frequently  kept  in  the  schools 
until  the  morals  of  many  children  are  en- 
dangered. The  Boys'  Reformatory  at 
Huntingdon,  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Glen 
Mills,  and  like  institutions,  are  doing  grand 
work  for  the  boys  whom  the  Courts  have 
convicted  of  crime.  Homes  for  incorrigi- 
bles,  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
should  be  established,  so  that  the  depraved 
who  have  committed  no  violation  of  law, 
may  be  cared  for  and  taught  the  common 
amenities  of  life  and  higher  modes  of  living, 
thus  affording  them  a  chance  to  become 
worthy  citizens,  without  lowering  the  plane 
of  morals  among  children  who  naturally 
enjoy  and  voluntarily  accept  greater  advan- 
tages. 

III.  The  schools  should  be  taught  by 
trained  teachers. 

Three  factors  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  ideal  teacher;  choice  personal  endow- 
ments, skillful  training,  and  painstaking 
experience.  Our  schools  need  only  the  best 
of  men  and  iwomen  at  the  teacher's  desk, 
those  most  carefully  prepared  by  academic 
study,  and  training  in  methods  of  teaching, 
and  those  who  devote  unspared  time  to  the 
daily  work  of  instruction,  so  that  each  day's 
work  is  more  skillful  and  more  faithful  than 
the  last.    The  teacher  carries  into  his  school 
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his  native  endowments  of  talent  or  genius 
for  successful  work,  or  the  lack  of  either  or 
both ;  he  carries  with  him,  too,  the  formulas 
and  methods  which  direct  and  limit  his 
success  as  a  teacher ;  the  results  of  his  own 
observation,  or  the  noted  precepts  imparted 
to  him  as  he  has  gone  from  one  instructor 
to  another. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  are 
the  aids  to  which  the  youth  look  for  train- 
ing; they  stand  with  open  doors  ready  to 
receive  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 
The  requirements  for  entrance  are  not  uni- 
form, nor  are  they  high.  The  State  stands 
ready  to  defray  in  part  the  expenses  oi 
those  who  expect  to  teach.  The  courses  oi 
study  are  carefully  arranged,  the  methods 
of  instruction  are  the  best,  the  work  is 
thoroughly  done;  the  training  in  the  model 
schools  giving  practice  to  the  theory  learned 
in  the  various  departments,  is  judiciously 
supervised,  and  the  graduating  student  is 
given  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  ot 
the  State.  The  city  training  schools  have 
in  many  cases  similar  courses  of  study,  and 
do  equivalent  work.  There  are  two  points 
of  which  I  desire  to  speak. 

1.  There  are  in  all  training  schools  stu- 
dents whose  health,  moral  quality,  or  teach- 
ing power  unfits  them  to  become  teachers. 
The  gymnasium,  which  has  become  a  de- 
partment in  nearly  all  schools,  will  find  the 
students  who  are  physically  incapable  of 
becoming  successful  teachers.  The  faculty 
of  the  schools  comes  into  close  contact  with 
the  students,  and  finds  those  who  are  not 
sufficiently  vicious  to  be  expelled,  yet  their 
characters  are  not  what  they  should  be,  nor 
can  they  be  relied  upon  to  do  right  unless 
under  some  guardian  care.  The  teaching 
in  the  practice  school  discloses  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  students  well-equipped 
mentally  and  physically  who  cannot  teach. 
No  amount  of  observation  of  the  best  work 
in  the  school -room  and  teaching  under  ex- 
pert direction  will  make  such  successful 
teachers.  The  times  demand  that  the  Nor- 
mal School  faculties  shall  not  recommend 
for  graduation,  and  the  State  shall  not  cer- 
tificate, students  who  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come good  teachers,  even  though  such  per- 
sons have  the  required  training. 

The  State  treats  the  Normal  Schools  fairly. 
They,  in  turn,  send  out  a  large  number  of 
well-trained  graduates  annually.  These 
graduates,  together  with  those  sent  out 
from  the  city  training  schools,  help  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  profession  greatly.  In- 
stead of  a  few  scattered  graduates  annually 
from  the  training  schools  of  the  State,  we 
now  number  them  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands.  The  passage  of  the  Normal 
School  laws  has  proved  a  boon  to  the 
schools,  and  the  money  spent  upon  them 
has  been  justified.  With  this  solution  to 
the  old  Normal  School  problem,  we  have 
the  origin  of  a  new  —  how  the  State  is  to 
train  men  and  women  to  take  charge  of  the 
High  Schools.    Formerly  we  had  a  classical 


course  added  to  the  Normal  School  course. 
Only  a  few  persons  took  advantage  of  it. 
The  scientific  course  has  been  in  existence 
many  years,  but  comparatively  few  students 
are  found  working  in  it.  The  Regular, 
Scientific  and  Advanced  courses  offered  re- 
cently seem  to  come  nearer  to  what  teachers 
need  than  what  we  have  had  before,  yet  in 
most  of  the  Normal  Schools  the  number  of 
students  in  the  advanced  classes  is  still 
very  small.  On  acconnt  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  classes,  the  schools 
cannot  give  the  students  the  attention  re- 
quired. 

To  complete  our  system  of  schools  we 
need  a  Normal  College,  supported,  in  part, 
by  the  State,  and  controlled  as  are  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  in  which  are  taught  none  of 
the  branches  in  the  curriculum  of  the  lower 
schools,  but  where  higher  academic  and 
pedagogic  work  is  done,  and  where  success- 
ful teachers  will  have  special  inducements 
and  privileges  to  continue  their  study. 
Several  of  the  colleges  are  now  maintaining 
departments  of  pedagogy,  in  whose  classes 
we  find  earnest  teachers  striving  to  get  a 
better  basis  on  which  to  do  their  teaching. 
Whether  one  or  several  of  these  colleges 
should  be  recognized  by  the  State  and  sup- 
ported in  proportion  to  the  work  in  peda- 
gogy they  do,  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss. 
Yet  I  believe  that  since  the  State  provides 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  by  supporting 
Normal  Schools,  and  since  High  Schools 
are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  we 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  State 
shall  maintain,  in  part,  a  Normal  College 
for  the  training  of  High  School  teachers. 

IV.  The  school  must  promote  right  action 
among  its  pupils. 

It  is  somewhat  the  vogue  to  view  the 
schools  as  the  origin  of  all  the  ills  from 
which  the  body  politic  suffers.  The  family, 
society,  the  press  and  even  the  church,  have 
each  and  all,  their  share  in  the  responsibil- 
ity of  developing  strong  men  and  women, 
the  school  coming  in  as  one  of  the  strong 
factors  in  producing  the  results.  We  must 
have  impressed  upon  our  pupils  the  simple 
rules  of  common  politeness,  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  polite  society.  The  educator  of  to- 
day must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  trifles  in  the  education  of  the  young;  for 
what  seems  so  may  become  pivotal  points 
upon  which  future  character  may  be  bal- 
anced, and  then  inclined  to  the  right  or 
wrong  side  of  the  line  of  active  usefulness. 
Lessons  should  be  given  to  make  the  youth 
in  our  schools  honest  and  virtuous,  as  well 
as  active  members  of  political  and  social 
communities.  Moral  influence  should  per- 
meate all  parts  of  the  work  of  the  school. 
It  should  enter  into  the  daily  class-work, 
into  every  variety  of  recitation,  into  ques- 
tions of  management,  discipline,  and  super- 
vision, and  especially  be  illustrated  by  the 
character,  example  and  daily  life  of  instruc- 
tors. + 

In  one  of  the  wars  between  the  Spartans 
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and  Messenians,  by  advice  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  the  Spartans  sent  to  their  old  rivals, 
the  Athenians,  for  a  leader.  Fearing  to  dis- 
obey the  oracle,  but  desiring  to  render  no 
real  assistance,  the  Athenians  sent  to  the 
Spartans  a  lame  school-master  named  Tyr- 
taeus,  to  be  their  general.  But  the  Athen- 
ians were  not  so  wise  as  they  seemed. 
Sampson  is  Sampson,  though  he  cannot 
see.  The  school  -  master  is  omnipotent 
though  he  cannot  walk.  The  lame  Tyrtaeus 
by  his  martial  songs  infused  new  spirit  into 
the  sinking  hearts  of  the  defeated  army, 
and  to  him  alone  was  the  defeat  of  the  Mes- 
senians mainly  attributed.  The  teacher  of 
to-day  is  called  to  the  front;  he  is  the  Tyr- 
taeus who  must  teach  the  youth  not  only 
the  branches  of  study  named  in  the  curricu- 
lum, but  he  must  make  the  public  schools 
the  mightiest  power  for  good  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  times  demand  that  our 
pupils  shall  leave  the  schools  with  charac- 
ters well  formed,  tendencies  toward  powers 
that  make  them  upright,  honorable  and 
happy.  Nothing  less  will  now  be  accepted 
as  the  richest  product  of  the  schools,  by  a 
people  who  have  declared  in  their  political 
creed  "that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  with  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It  being  necessary  for  Supt.  Jas.  L. 
Coughlin  of  Wilkes- Barre  to  leave  the 
city  before  the  time  allotted  to  his  paper 
on  the  programme,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee rearranged  the  order  that  he 
might  be  heard  at  this  time.  He  prefaced 
his  brief  paper  by  remarking  that  all  the 
work  in  our  schools  is  preparatory,  and 
the  real  education  comes  afterward.  The 
extension  of  the  age  limit  is  a  blessing; 
while  the  law  made  it  13,  the  public  mind 
got  the  idea  that  if  a  child  was  in  school 
till  13  it  had  fulfilled  all  just  require- 
ments. The  fact  is  that  from  12  to  20  is 
the  important  period,  and  all  the  educa- 
tional forces  in  the  land  should  converge 
to  keep  as  many  in  school  during  that 
time  as  possible.  Every  teacher  who 
has  brought  youth  through  those  years 
knows  that  then  the  mind  is  attempting 
to  satisfy  itself  about  the  great  questions 
of  life,  and  most  needs  help  and  guid- 
ance. Something  has  been  said  of  the 
importance  of  work  as  an  educational 
agency.  That  depends  on  what  kind  of 
work  is  meant;  there  is  some  educational 
value  in  the  diversified  work  about  a 
home;  but  the  kind  of  work  most  young 
people  do  in  the  industrial  establish- 
ments, repeating  one  operation  over  and 
over,  indefinitely,  is  not  only  valueless  but 
hurtful  to  the  mind,  and  calculated  to 
deteriorate  the  race.  He  then  read  the 
following  paper : 


LAWS  NECESSARY  TO  RENDER  THE  COM- 
PULSORY ATTENDANCE  ACT  EFFICIENT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  The  Act  providing  for  the  compul- 
sory attendance  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  it  now  stands 
amended  by  the  Act  approved  July  12,  1897, 
is  fairly  comprehensive  in  scope  and  detail 
to  secure  the  end  sought  by  its  enactment, 
and,  it  might  seem  that  we  should  interest 
ourselves  more  particularly  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions,  than  in  an  effort  to 
secure  additional  legislation. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  a 
little  thing  will  interfere  with  great  accom- 
plishment, so  in  the  matter  in  question,  a 
lew  little  things  might  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ent law  that  would  bring  it  into  smoother 
working  shape  and  fit  the  Act  to  cities,  and 
large  industrial  centres  like  the  mining 
regions  of  our  state. 

The  principals  of  private  schools,  and  the 
teachers  of  parochial  schools,  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  and  send  a  list  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  or  general  session,  arranged 
alphabetically,  giving  age,  parent's  name, 
street  and  number  of  residence,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  school  directors  in  the 
district  where  such  school  or  schools  are 
located;  and  to  send  additional  names  added 
to  the  enrollment  of  such  school,  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  end  of  each  school  month. 

Such  a  list  would  be  found  useful  in  as- 
sisting the  truant  officer  to  locate  pupils  not 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  would  save 
time  and  labor  in  placing  pupils  in  their 
proper  places  who  are  taken  from  the  street 
during  school  hours;  it  would  answer  the 
question  where  the  child  really  belongs, 
and  would  aid  the  truant  officer  in  appre- 
hending parents  who  are  dodging  the  law 
by  pretending  to  have  their  children  in 
some  other  than  the  public  school  when 
they  are  in  no  school  at  all. 

The  registration  of  pupils,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  should  be  required  by 
law.  We  are  aware  that  the  board  is  allowed 
to  do  this  now.  The  most  important  part 
of  an  act  is  frequently  made  permissible. 
This  is  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
proper  registration  of  pupils  is  so  important 
a  matter  and  so  vital  to  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  that  it  should  be  as  reliable 
as  intelligence,  care,  and  devotion  to  duty 
can  make  it. 

The  registration  of  pupils  made  by  the  as- 
sessors of  voters  is  a  very  imperfect  piece 
of  work  in  the  cities,  and  on  account  of 
these  irregularities  and  imperfections,  the 
lists  furnished  are  practically  useless. 

The  truant  officer  and  such  assistants  as 
he  might  need,  selected  by  the  board,  should 
take  this  census.  This  officer  should  have 
extended  powers  under  the  law  to  make  an 
accurate  and  reliable  list  of  pupils  in  the 
district  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction. 
He  should  be  competent  to  put  the  parents, 
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guardian  or  other  persons  under  oath,  if 
necessary  to  reach  the  facts,  to  administer 
this  oath,  and  make  arrests  where  necessary 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  registration  law. 

A  law  requiring  the  registration  of  chil- 
dren within  a  given  period  after  birth  should 
be  enacted.  This  registration  should  be 
made  with  the  city,  township  or  town  clerk 
in  a  book  prepared  for  this  special  purpose. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  such  city, 
township  or  town,  should  be  on  application 
to  issue  a  certificate  of  the  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  any  person  whose  age  was  in  ques- 
tion, under  his  signature,  and  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  distnct,  and  such  certificate 
should  be  accepted  as  final  proof  establish- 
ing age  in  any  court  where  the  age  of  an 
individual  is  questioned.  Our  inability  to 
establish  the  age  of  children  when  arrests 
are  made  practically  nullifies  the  whole  act. 

It  is  evident  to  any  observer  that  the  law 
is  continually  violated  by  putting  to  work 
in  factories,  coal-breakers  and  mines,  chil- 
dren under  age.  Parents  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  put  their  children  to  work 
through  necessity,  but  this  is  done  more 
frequently  through  their  cupidity.  Hun- 
dreds are  more  anxious  to  see  what  they 
can  make  out  of  their  children  in  the  way 
of  dollars  and  cents,  than  in  seeing  what 
they  can  make  of  them  in  preparation  for 
life  and  true  living. 

A  superintendent  of  the  mines,  of  large 
experience,  close  observation  and  of  conser- 
vative disposition,  stated  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  hundreds  of  children  are  employed 
in  and  about  the  mines  and  coal-breakers 
who  are  under  twelve  years  of  age,  all  of 
them  bearing  certificates  showing  them  to 
be  of  legal  age  to  receive  employment  in 
such  places.  Some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  control  this  matter,  and  until  it  is  done 
the  real  purpose  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  will  fail  at  the  place  where  its 
influence  should  be  first  felt,  and  its  benefits 
are  most  needed. 

The  truant  officer  should  be  made  an  as- 
sistant factory  inspector  over  all  mills,  fac- 
tories, coal-breakers,  mines  and  other  es- 
tablishments employing  children  located  in 
the  district  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction 
as  truant  officer. 

The  operators  of  such  establishments  em- 
ploying child-labor  find  such  labor  most 
profitable  to  them.  Consequently  they  are 
not  over-conscientious  in  scrutinizing  the 
papers  which  legalize  the  employment  of 
such  applicants;  the  parent  is  also  willing; 
and  unless  these  establishments  are  placed 
under  close  supervision  abuses  will  not  be 
checked. 

The  most  troublesome  problem  that  con- 
fronts those  who  are  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance 
law,  and  by  far  the  most  unpromising  one, 
is  what  to  do  with  the  poor,  neglected  off- 
spring of  indigent  parents  —  parents  who 
give  to  the  state  nothing  but  children — 
parents  who  create  no  other  form  of  wealth 


for  the  state  but  children.  They  build  no 
homes,  have  no  property,  have  no  ambition 
to  earn  a  living,  cannot  pay  the  costs  of  ar- 
rests when  apprehended,  live  on  charity, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  utterly  disregard 
the  law. 

There  are  numbers  of  such  children  in 
every  city  who  need  both  a  home  and  a 
school.  The  proper  care  of  these  children 
can  be  effected  most  economically  and  wisely 
by  the  state.  The  matter  of  providing  for 
such  children  will  be  entirely  neglected  in 
many  districts  of  the  state  if  left,  as  it  now 
is,  optional  with  the  local  district.  There 
should  be  a  districting  of  the  state,  and 
such  home  schools  provided  for  truant  chil- 
dren, and  for  their  neglected  and  practically 
homeless  children. 

And  finally  I  would  say  that  it  should  be 
unlawful  to  employ  any  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  any  mine,  factory,  coal- 
breaker  or  mill,  who  had  not  within  a  year 
attended  school  six  months.  The  misfor- 
tune of  the  times  in  which  we  live  may  be 
seen  in  the  growing  tendency  to  make  chil- 
dren and  women  the  principal  wage-earners 
of  our  land. 

Supt.  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  of  Bethle- 
hem, said  that,  when  some  silk  mills  were 
established  in  his  neighborhood,  there 
was  so  large  a  proportion  of  children  just 
old  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
law  that  it  seemed  there  had  been  an 
extraordinary  number  of  children  born 
about  12  years  before.  A  little  investi- 
gation showed  great  pliability  of  con- 
science in  the  parents.  There  are  many 
people  who  think  children  do  not  more 
than  half  pay  for  their  bringing  up — God 
pity  the  offspring  of  such!  Where  people 
are  not  sufficiently  humane  to  take  care 
of  their  own  children,  the  state  should 
step  in,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  for 
the  future  of  the  race.  As  one  step  to- 
ward this  we  want  an  accurate  record  of 
when  children  come  into  the  world,  so 
that  later  on  we  may  not  have  to  depend 
upon  the  statements  of  parents.  Besides, 
if  there  be  wealth  in  education,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  state  to  see  that  all  its 
children  have  a  fair  chance.  Where  they 
are  not  properly  fed  or  clad,  and  allowed 
to  herd  on  the  streets,  they  will  lower  the 
tone,  the  moral  life,  of  the  schools  into 
which  they  come.  We  have  law  for  pro- 
tection against  contagious  physical  dis- 
ease—why not  moral  as  well?  There 
should  be  special  provision  for  the  un- 
fortunates who  cannot  have  proper  care 
at  home.  Let  the  state  employ  and  pay 
men  and  women  of  missionary  spirit  who 
will  take  charge  of  such  and  bring  them 
up  to  a  higher  level.     Compulsory  law 
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has  vindicated  itself;  the  conditions  pic- 
tured by  Matthew  Arnold  in  1851  were 
greatly  improved  by  the  law  of  1865. 
We  ought  to  be  past  the  time  when  any 
intelligent  person  will  say  or  even  think 
that  a  compulsory  law  cannot  be  en- 
forced. Any  law  that  can  possibiy  get 
upon  the  statute-book  can  be  enforced  if 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  behind  it. 
A  community  that  confesses  its  inability 
to  enforce  its  own  laws  is  lacking  in  one 
of  the  first  elements  of  self-government. 
People  as  a  rule  do  not  comprehend  the 
scope  and  force  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law.  It  does  not  bear  upon  th9se 
who  are  on  the  higher  plane  of  living;  it 
is  the  class  who  have  not  risen  to  that 
who  regard  it  as  an  invasion  of  personal 
rights  when  we  require  that  their  children 
come  to  school,  and  compel  them  to  send 
them.  How  is  it  any  more  such  an  in- 
vasion than  taking  their  money  by  taxa- 
tion? These  people  must  be  taught  civic 
duty;  some  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of 
anarchy,  only  kept  in  check  by  the  strong 
arm  of  law — these  must  develop  a  self- 
propelling  power,  a  citizenship  that  rec- 
ognizes its  duty  to  contribute  something 
toward  handing  down  to  those  who  come 
after  us  an  improved  civilization.  It  is 
not  enough  that  men  have  a  little  food 
and  raiment,  and  are  therewith  content — 
they  should  feel  the  ambition  to  be  an 
efficient  cause.  If  we  do  not  teach  the 
force  of  law  to  these  children,  they 
will  have  to  learn  it  later.  We  should 
begin  early  to  subordinate  the  lower  to 
the  higher  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ex- 
pect too  much  immediate  result  from  this 
law.  Law  itself  is  an  evolution;  and 
when  we  remember  this,  we  shall  find 
the  results  already  achieved  to  be  mar- 
velous. The  gain  of  10,000  children  in 
'98-9  over  '97-8  is  largely  to  be  credited 
to  this  law,  and  if  it  had  done  no  more 
this  would  be  its  sufficient  justification. 
All  our  schools  need  toning  up  in  the 
matter  of  general  attendance.  Even  90 
per  cent,  leaves  too  great  a  discount  on 
the  money  expended.  This  punctuality 
has  its  effect  in  forming  fixed  habits  of 
attending  to  duty  regularly.  The  two 
points  desired  to  be  emphasized  are  1. 
Proper  registration,  instead  of  the  worth- 
less record  of  the  assessors;  registration 
of  births  that  will  give  a  positive  basis  in 
settling  the  question  of  age.  2.  Provision 
for  the  care  of  those  whose  conditions  of 
mind  or  body  are  unfortunate,  so  that 
they  cannot  take  proper  care  of  them- 


selves. If  the  state  will  do  these  two 
things  for  us,  the  compulsory  law  will  be 
made  more  efficient. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire, 
quoted  the  experience  of  Minnesota  with 
the  "incorrigibles,"  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  children  are  growing  up  to  a 
vicious  life  it  is  necessary  to  break  the 
connection  with  their  families  to  save 
them  from  destruction.  In  a  series  of 
years  it  has  been  found  that  not  ten  per 
cent,  of  those  collected  into  the  special 
schools  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
the  law,  while  if  left  to  themselves 
scarcely  ten  per  cent,  would  escape  be- 
coming criminals.  How  are  you  to  get 
a  fuller  school  year?  Now  the  average 
is  140  days,  and  it  has  increased  but  & 
days  in  20  years.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  we  have  professional  teachers,  if 
we  employ  them  but  half  the  year?* 
Canada  has  a  longer  year;  New  Jersey 
gives  no  appropriation  to  any  district 
whose  term  is  less  than  9  months.  In- 
struction in  the  mere  elements  does  not 
count  much  for  citizenship — that  comes 
later.  Very  few  pupils  ever  reach  the 
point  where  they  know  what  things  are 
true ;  to  that  end  go  mathematics,  civics, 
chemistry,  the  sciences,  the  humanities, 
literature,  sociology:  how  shall  we  keep 
the  children  long  enough  to  get  some- 
thing of  this?  The  earning  capacity  is 
not  great  at  thirteen,  and  we  do  not  learn 
trades  any  more-rwhy  can  we  not  keep 
them  in  school  awhile  longer?  If  they 
are  ever  to  vote  intelligently,  they  must 
be  taught  what  that  means ;  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  save  our  free  institutions 
unless  we  can  contrive  to  keep  our  chil- 
dren in  school  beyond  the  elements  of  edu- 
cation, where  they  can  understand  some- 
thing of  science,  of  man,  of  institutions. 

State  Supt.  Schaeffer  said  the  Depart- 
ment was  ready  to  cooperate  in  any 
effort  to  get  the  children  into  school,  and 
keep  out  of  the  factory  those  who  ought 
not  to  be  there.  Let  us  not  stop  at  talk- 
ing and  writing  and  printing,  but  decide 
what  can  be  done,  and  then  go  before  the 
Legislature  and  ask  for  it.  Registration 
for  school  purposes  by  assessors  is  a  fail- 
ure ;  it  should  be  done  under  supervision 
of  the  school  board,  and  the  penalty  for 
failing  to  do  it  should  be  loss  of  the  ap- 
propriation. Then  we  want  an  accurate 
registration  of  births  in  every  township 
and  municipality  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  would  help  to  prevent  the  lying 
and  fraud  that  is  common  everywhere. 
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COMMITTEES    APPOINTED. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following 
two  committees : 

On  Nominations — Supts.  J.  M.  Berkey, 
W.  W.  Rupert  and  B.  F.  Patterson. 

On  Resolutions  Supts.  E.  Mackey,  H. 
C.  Missimer  and  J.  C.  Kendall. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Principal  J.  Liberty 
Tadd,  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Convention  adjourned 
to  the  chapel  of  the  University,  where 
they  listened  to  him,  and  observed  with 
interest  the  results  of  his  work.  The 
lecture  was  entitled 

ART  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN 
EDUCATION. 

I  consider  the  subject  of  education  of  more 
importance  than  any  other,  one  that  touches 
the  physical  being,  the  mental  being  and 
the  spiritual  being  more  nearly  than  any 
other  question.  Nothing  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  young  than  the  possession  of  a 
physical  being  capable  of  making  the  re- 
fined, skillful,  delicate  and  accurate  move- 
ments which  minister  in  so  many  directions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  organism;  of  a  mental 
fabric  built  up  by  accurate  observation  and 
filled  with  clear,  lucid,  comprehensive  ideas, 
the  result  in  part  of  these  accurate  and 
skillful  movements,  and  of  an  aspiring 
spirit  capable  of  giving  an  energetic  im- 
pulse to  the  body  and  the  mind  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  right  and  the  necessary.  This 
is  the  threefold  object  of  the  work  that  I 
wish  to  present  to  you.  It  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  art  alone,  nor  of  manual  training  or 
drawing;  but  of  something  very  much  be- 
yond these.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  for 
the  young  in  education,  we  must  strive  to 
make  them  realize  and  recognize  the  pos- 
sibilities and  potentialities  of  their  being; 
to  make  them  grow  into  their  powers  in- 
stead of  out  of  them ;  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  and  to  get  the  joy  and 
rapture  of  full  life  and  full  living;  to  inspire 
them  to  hear  the  Almighty  voice  speaking 
to  them  through  the  many  things  of  which 
they  see  so  much  and  know  so  little;  and  to 
do  all  this  before  they  are  thrust  into  the 
narrow  grooves  of  business  which  too  often 
become  soul -contracting  conditions  of  life. 

Aristotle  has  said:  "  In  childhood  and  the 
earliest  period  of  education  have  more  care 
for  the  health  of  the  body  than  for  the  mind, 
and  for  the  moral  character  than  for  the 
intellectual.  Let  nothing  base  or  vulgar 
meet  the  eye  or  assail  the  ear  of  the  young, 
for  from  words  to  actions  is  but  a  step.  Let 
their  earliest  and  first  impressions  of  all 
things  be  the  best,  let  them  be  taught  fully 
all  the  essential  elements  of  education  and 
as  much  as  what  is  useful  in  a  merely 
mechanical  point  of  view  as  will  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  body,  the  soul,  and 


the  intellectual  powers  capable  of  arriving 
at  the  highest  excellence  01  their  respective 
natures.  The  merely  useful  or  absolutely 
necessary  matters  of  education  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  deserve  attention,  but  to 
these  should  be  added  such  as  exalt  and 
expand  the  mind  and  give  a  sense  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  noble,  for  to  be  looking 
everywhere  to  the  merely  useful  is  little 
fitted  to  form  an  elevated  character  or  a 
liberal  mind."  These  words  form  the  key- 
note of  the  work  that  we  have  been  doing. 
Aristotle  seemed  to  have  in  mind  certain  of 
the  things  that  we  are  engaged  in  to-day, 
and  spoke  as  though  he  wished  to  warn  us; 
and  it  is  because  we  think  we  have  achieved 
the  results  suggested  by  him,  that  we  offer 
this  explanation  of  our  work. 

We  find  that  children  do  have  the  power 
to  perceive  the  beautiful,  and  that  our  tui- 
tion gives  them  a  clearer  understanding  and 
better  disposition  to  noble  actions.  We  con- 
sider this  work  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  in  the  elementary  stages. 
In  our  view  it  is  more  important  than  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic ;  because  by 
the  means  employed  by  us  we  make  deeper 
organic  impressions  and  give  more  power 
of  expression  through  the  various  channels 
of  the  mind;  yielding  firmer  mental  and 
physical  co-ordinations.  Facility  of  expres- 
sion means  accuracy  of  perception;  accur- 
acy of  perception  implies  facility  of  expres- 
sion. Our  methods  differ  very  much  from 
those  taught  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and 
consist:  i.  In  the  practical  development  of 
the  organism  itself;  the  hand,  the  eye  and 
the  intelligence  being  developed  through 
conscious  control  into  automatic  control. 
2.  In  the  use  of  power  reformatory  practices 
at  certain  periods  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
certain  results.  3.  In  exercises  in  different 
mediums,  such  as  wood  and  clay,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  dexterity  and  skill  in  shaping 
various  concepts.  4.  In  exercises  suited  to 
give  accurate  and  permanent  organic  mem- 
ories of  the  environment.  Those  memories 
are  gained  ( 1)  from  nature,  at  periods  when 
impressions  are  most  vivid — the   nascent 

Seriod — the  objects  employed  being  animals, 
owers,  insects,  minerals,  etc.,  (2)  from 
works  of  art  and  ornament  of  the  best  per- 
iods, and  in  creative  designing  in  various 
mediums. 

The  whole  process  is  a  mode  of  thought 
expression,  just  as  speech  is  a  mode  of 
thought  expression,  and  music  or  writing 
are  modes  of  expression ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  make  certain  fundamentals  in  our  work 
automatic,  as  is  done  in  the  other  modes  of 
expression  mentioned.  Most  of  us  know 
that  children  learn  to  speak  by  making 
single  sounds,  by  repetition  of  which  is 
gained  the  force  of  habit,  one  of  the  strong- 
.  est  forces  in  nature,  through  whose  action 
these  sounds  become  automatic ;  then  groups 
of  sound  forming  words  are  made,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  groups  of  words  forming  sentences. 
No  one  can  claim  to  have  facility  in  speech 
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till  the  entire  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
ideas  it  is  desired  to  convey  instead  of  to 
the  sound  of  the  words.  It  is  the  same  with 
writing  as  a  mode  of  expression;  many  of 
us  can  remember  how  difficult  it  was  to 
shape  the  first  letter;  yet  by  repetition,  by 
practice,  by  the  strong  force  of  habit  we  in 
time  spoke  these  letters  automatically,  then 
we  grouped  them  into  words,  and  combined 
the  woras,  forming  sentences;  and  no  one 
would  think  of  claiming  facility  in  writing 
until  he  could  give  his  entire  attention  to 
the  ideas  he  wished  to  convey,  instead  of  to 
the  shape  of  the  letters.  In  music  the  same 
principles  hold  good:  consciously,  by  single 
motor  movement,  we  touch  certain  notes, 
and  by  repetition  and  practice,  by  the  power- 
ful force  of  habit,  we  make  these  movements 
automatic.  All  the  thought  in  the  world, 
all  the  genius  in  the  world,  will  not  enable 
me  to  express  myself  satisfactorily  on  an 
instrument  unless  by  this  repetition  I  have 
acquired  automatic  power  in  making  the 
desired  movements;  then  the  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  ideas  of  expression.  These 
examples  illustrate  the  principles  employed 
in  our  work.  Only  by  getting  complete 
automatic  control,  not  of  a  few  limited 
movements  only,  but  of  all  possible  physi- 
cal movements  in  the  various  mediums,  can 
we  obtain  the  power  of  expression  desired. 
How  do  we  get  this  power?  Let  me  show  you. 

Here  Mr.  Tadd  stepped  to  the  black- 
board and  by  means  of  certain  drawings, 
using  both  hands  at  once,  indicated  how 
automatic  power  of  expression  could  be 
acquired.  While  rapidly  speaking,  many 
forms  and  designs  were  drawn,  covering 
several  large  blackboards.  Then  a  num- 
ber of  neutral  forms  were  drawn  showing 
the  graded  steps  in  memory  drawing. 
Mr.  Tadd  then  invited  four  of  his  pupils 
from  the  audience  to  show  how  quickly 

Physical  coordinations  could  be  made, 
'hese  demonstrations  gave  rise  to  much 
applause.     He  went  on  to  say : 

I  have  no  sympathy  .with  the  manual 
training  methods  tnat  make  the  use  of  tools 
and  work-shop  exercises  the  main  end  in 
instruction.  The  result  is  a  tendency  to 
make  the  pupil  use  tools  instead  of  develop- 
ing first  the  powers  of  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  organism — the  mind,  the  eyes  and  the 
hand.  These  are  the  primary  tools ;  to 
these  our  chief  care  should  be  given.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  the  pupil  to  have  built  a 
machine  by  mechanical  means,  if  his  own 
organism  is  not  developed,  if  his  hand  is 
not  sure,  his  eye  true  and  his  mind  well 
balanced. 

I  make  an  earnest  plea  for  this  organic 
skill,  first,  because  I  have  tested  many 
pupils  from  various  institutions,  and  have 
found  almost  invariably  that  without  in- 
struments of  precision,  rulers,  compasses, 
gauges,  calipers,  etc.,  they  are  powerless. 


In  many  cases  they  are  simply  plan  follow- 
ers and  thoughtless  mechanics,  without  the 
elementary  facility  that  small  children 
obtain  spontaneously  in  a  few  weeks*  prac- 
tice of  rational  methods  of  manual  training. 
They  have  been  trained  under  traditional 
formulas  to  do  certain  things  certain  ways, 
like  pees  made  to  fit  certain  holes,  without 
any  endeavor  to  have  them  realize  the  im- 
measurable life  possibilities  and  potentiali- 
ties planted  in  each  of  their  natures.  Why 
should  they  not  think  for  themselves? 
Why  should  definite  results  according  to  a 
system  be  expected  from  individual  minds, 
each  one  created  by  nature  on  a  different 
plan  for  some  special  purpose  ? 

The  mind  of  the  child  is  sacred,  holy,  not 
to  be  bent  into  shape,  to  be  approached  not 
with  forms,  copies,  imitations,  but  with 
life.  Feed  the  mind  with  nature,  things, 
experience,  according  to  its  capacity,  but  do 
not  try  to  make  it  work  in  your  way.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  present  the  food  to  be  as- 
similated, to  create  a  desire,  to  make  a 
thirst,  a  yearning  for  action  that  will  result 
in  deeds,  in  some  project  for  good  and  lead- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  a 
unit  of  society.  If  rational  education  is  to 
be  reached  a  reformation  is  necessary  in  the 
traditional  school.  Art  and  manual  train- 
ing is  not  a  mere  method  of  using  certain 
tools.  It  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  (i)  a 
mode  of  thought  expression  that  must 
recognize  the  creative  and  potential  capacity 
in  distinction  to  anything  else,  (2)  a  pro- 
vision for  freedom  of  expression — which 
can  only  be  well  done  during  the  nascent 
period  of  growth  in  structure  and  the  devel- 
opment of  complexity  in  the  organism  by 
physical  co-ordinations— and  (3)  by  making 
sense  impressions  organic,  firsthand;  by 
ministering  to  them  at  the  proper  periods, 
yielding  results  in  line  with  instinct,  hered- 
ity ana  environment.  No  teacher  should 
dare  to  deal  with  the  subject  who  is  not 
familiar  with  these  three  immense  powers. 

Children  when  they  first  come  to  school 
are  filled  with  energy — mental  and  physical 
energy — there  is  a  divine,  devouring  curi- 
osity welling  from  them,  an  intense  desire 
to  make  energetic  movements  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  have  found  in  my  experience  that 
as  the  children  grow  up  through  the  grades 
this  mental  and  physical  energy  diminishes; 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  take  thought 
and  to  perform  movements,  which  at  last 
amounts  to  physical  and  mental  inertia. 
All  animals  during  youth  are  filled  with  a 
superabundant  energy.  Kittens  at  play, 
and  all  the  time  they  are  awake,  are  mak- 
ing energetic  movements,  racing,  chasing 
a  ball,  striking  at  moving  objects;  by  the 
time  this  kitten  becomes  an  adult  cat  it  is 
perfectly  fitted  to  perform  and  execute  all 
the  motor  operations  essential  to  its  well- 
being.  The  same  should  be  true  with  a 
young  child.  Its  superabundant  energy 
should  be  directed  along  certain  channels, 
enabling  it  to  make  the  refined,  skillful, 
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delicate  and  accurate  movements  which 
minister  in  so  many  directions  to  its  well- 
being.  By  systematic  exercise  and  by  play, 
discharges  of  energy  should  be  made  auto- 
matic and  should  now  through  the  finger- 
tips upon  the  slighest  inspiration,  and  the 
product  should  be  works  of  ease,  beauty  and 
usefulness.  Some  of  this  superabundant 
energy  in  the  young  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  habits  during  the  nas- 
cent period;  they  should  grow  into  the 
power  of  being  able  to  do  different  things, 
instead  of  growing  out  of  them.  Super- 
abundant energy  during  youth  is  given  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  energizing  the 
brain  cells  so  that  in  future  life  discharges 
can  be  made  as  required. 

I  am  persuaded  that  under  present  meth- 
ods of  education  our  children  do  not  become 
energetic  physically  and  mentally.  We 
consider  the  symbols  of  knowledge  printed, 
written  and  spoken  words — instead  of  the 
source  of  knowledge,  objects,  facts  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature  in  time  and  space.  How 
can  we  expect  to  grasp  the  ideas  represented 
by  these  unless  we  embody  them  ?  We  in- 
troduce our  children  to  the  sources  of  in- 
formation which  nature  and  experience  sup- 
ply. In  the  one  case  we  get  a  dissipation 
of  energy,  a  diverting  of  attention  and  the 
prevention  of  the  impulse  which  prompts  to 
action.  In  the  other  case  we  get  a  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  a  directing  of  the  attention 
and  an  energetic  impulse  to  action.  We 
must,  then,  accumulate  facts,  not  words. 
I  make  a  plea  for  more  time  for  deed  work 
in  the  school.  I  do  not  advocate  the  schools 
being  turned  into  mere  machine  shops.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  children  being  taught 
trades,  especially  when  enormous  plants, 
requiring  large  expenditure,  are  required. 
Ideas  are  symbolized  by  words.  Emerson 
has  said,  "  Words  are  signs  of  natural  facts, 
every  object  rightly  seen  unlocks  new  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  and  thus  becomes  a  new 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  of  power."  The 
supreme  thing,  then,  is  to  get  ideas,  to  con- 
nect these  ideas  with  intelligible  words,  to 
connect  these  ideas  and  intelligible  words 
with  appropriate  actions.  Then  to  secure 
complete  working  of  this  mechanism,  this 
union  of  thought  and  action  bv  systematic 
culture,  inspiring  ideas,  inspiring  words, 
inspiring  deeds. 

Mr.  Tadd  then  had  several  boys  from 
his  school  in  Philadelphia  draw  on  the 
blackboard  sketches  of  birds,  fishes,  shells, 
butterflies,  flowers,  etc.,  emphasized  the 
need  of  nature  study,  and  illustrated  very 
clearly  how  the  children  could  get  ideas 
from  nature  forms.     He  continued : 

Nature-forms  bristle  with  ideas ;  they 
teem  with  ideas.  We  should  get  the  chil- 
dren similarly  to  bristle  and  teem  with 
ideas.  If  a  certain  natural  form  embodies 
facts  of  form,  facts  of  structure,  facts  of 
texture,  facts  of  color,  the  child  should  be 


able  to  give  utterance  to  those  things,  it 
should  become  eloquent  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  subject  should  inspire  it.  We 
should  get  mind  fabric,  not  through  words 
only,  but  through  things,  not  through 
things  only,  but  through  deeds.  And  if  we 
do  this,  we  get  love  of  nature  which  a  great 
teacher  has  said  "  is  the  fundamental  Basis 
of  education,  of  science,  of  art  and  of  relig- 
ion." Every  natural  thing  embodies  some- 
thing fascinating  or  wonderful  in  form, 
structure,  texture,  color  or  function,  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  the  intellect, 
the  emotions  or  the  heart.  This  inspira- 
tion from  things  means  energy — physical 
energy,  mental  energy  and  spiritual  energy. 
I  must  administer  "  sunsets"  systematically 
to  the  child  just  as  much  as  "sums,"  if  I 
wish  to  exalt  and  elevate  its  mind  and  im- 
part a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Spiritual  ele- 
vation and  energy  are  just  as  needful  as 
mental  energy,  and  the  source  of  these  is 
the  inspiration  that  comes  from  things.  If 
God  speaks  at  all — and  who  doubts  it  ?— He 
speaks  through  His  works  as  loudly  to-day 
as  He  ever  did.  Emerson  says,  "  We  must 
bend  to  the  persuasion  that  is  flowing  to  us 
from  every  natural,  normal  thing,  entreat- 
ing us  to  be  its  tongue  to  the  heart  of  man, 
to  teach  a  world  how  passing  fair  is  wis- 
dom. ' '  Shakespeare  tells  us  of '  *  tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

How  important  it  is,  then,  that  we  should 
give  the  children  a  chance  to  hear  these 
tongues,  read  these  books,  and  understand 
these  sermons  !  We  must  accumulate  this 
energy,  this  food  for  mind  and  spirit,  this 
moral  and  physical  power.  It  is  the  fuel  or 
ammunition  to  release  physical  energy. 
This  implies  a  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
force  planted  in  matter.  Children  must 
be  made  to  love  matter.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  people  who  try  to  lift  the 
young  above  tne  commonplace ;  we  are  to 

Slorify  commonplace  things,  to  make  the 
eveloping  child  realize  the  mystery  that  is 
planted  in  things.  Fortunately  there  is  a 
tug  like  the  everlasting  tug  of  gravity  that 
holds  each  one  of  us  right  down  against  the 
common  things  of  life  till  we  recognize 
nature,  the  great  mother  of  us  all.  The 
best  art  atmosphere  is  the  sweet,  clean, 
out  of-door  nature,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  make  children  appreciate  pictures  and 
other  art  work  is  by  first  giving  them  a 
love  for  the  source  of  these  things.  A  great 
teacher  has  said,  "  Matter  is  the  stairway 
by  which  the  soul  mounts  to  God."  Emer- 
son says,  "  Matter  and  Spirit  are  two  sides 
of  one  fact." 

I  have  said  that  this  work  is  a  mode  of 
thought  expression.  It  is  not  a  mere  ac- 
complishment, it  is  a  universal  tongue,  a 
mode  of  rendering  knowledge  definite;  it 
compels  observation,  reflection,  perception 
and  conception ;  it  opens  the  mental  eye, 
the  eye  of  the  understanding,  the  eye  that 
looks  up,  down  and  all  around;  it  opens  the 
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book  of  Nature,  the  book  of  books  which  is 
spread  with  its  everlasting  pages  before 
each  one  of  us;  it  enables  us  to  read  the 
message  that  is  written  on  every  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass  that  points  upward;  it  is 
stamped  with  everlasting  lines  on  the  inside 
and  outside  of  every  leaf  and  opening  flower; 
it  is  twisted  into  the  architecture  of  every 
shell,  and  it  shines  out  of  the  heart  of  every 
crystal — a  message  of  beauty,  grace  and 
fitness.  This  work  makes  mind;  it  is  a 
mode  of  getting  ideas  at  first  hand,  it  is 
physiologically  and  psychologically  sound 
as  a  method,  it  compels  the  union  of  thought 
and  action,  it  considers  the  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  instinct,  the  doing  of  certain  things 
in  certain  ways  at  certain  times.  It  simpli- 
fies and  unifies  the  courses  of  study,  it  com- 
pels attention,  application,  industry,  self- 
reliance  and  self-control.  Through  another 
series  of  ideas  it  develops  attention,  admira- 
tion, reverence,  awe,  culminating  in  that 
wonderful  group  of  ideas  symbolized  by  the 
word  adoration.  When  the  head,  the  nand 
and  the  heart  unite  in  deeds  of  right  to  in- 
spire these  ideas,  then  comes  the  mission  of 
the  teacher,  who  is  devoted  to  the  noblest 
of  all  pursuits,  in  which,  while  the  pay  may 
be  small,  the  care,  the  responsibility  and 
the  credit  are'  greater  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession. Is  there  any  work  in  the  world 
comparable  to  the  unfolding  and  expanding 
of  the  human  mind  and  spirit?  Teachers 
are  the  builders  of  the  city  not  made  by 
hands,  every  stone  of  which  is  a  living, 
human  soul  intrusted  to  their  care  to  shape 
or  mar.  Surely  this  is  a  task  worthy  of  our 
highest  labor,  and  one  which,  if  it  is  rightly 
performed,  will  make  us  feel  that  we  nave 
within  us  and  behind  us  the  weight  of  the 
whirling  spheres,  and  perchance  may  enable 
us  to  hear  celestial  harmonies. 

The  work  of  the  different  schools  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Tadd  was  also  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  in  the  same 
line  with  the  actual  work  done  by  pupils 
before  the  Convention,  all  of  which  were 
very  interesting  and  to  many  of  the 
members  surprising. 

This  closed  the  morning  session. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


IN  order  to  accommodate  members  who 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  before  the 
close  of  the  Convention,  the  programme 
was  rearranged,  and  Supt.  Geo.  Howell, 
of  Scran  ton,  read  his  paper  on  the 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

When  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote  "  The 
American  Scholar,"  in  1837,  he  drafted  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  every 
scholar  in  the  land,  and  proclaimed  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  the  ideal  func- 
tion of  the  public  school  and  the  college. 


Pleading  for  self-reliance  and  more  origin- 
ality he  said  :  "Our  day  of  dependence,  our 
long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of  other 
lands,  draws  to  a  close.  The  millions  that 
around  us  are  rushing  into  life  can  not  al- 
ways be  fed  on  the  sere  remains  of  foreign 
harvests.  Events  and  actions  arise  that 
must  be  sung,  that  will  sing  themselves." 

Emerson  had  faith  in  American  manhood, 
American  activity,  American  ingenuity, 
American  progress.  He  was  no  prophet, 
entertained  no  visions,  but  with  prescient 
eye  he  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  inde- 
pendent thought.  America  with  him  had 
no  prototype,  no  model.  "Give  me,"  he 
said,  "insight  into  today,  and  you  may 
have  the  antique  and  future  worlds." 

I  have  a  profound  reverence  for  tradition, 
and  accept  humbly  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, but  in  Lowell's  lines  I  see  and  feel  a 
living  truth : 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

The  ideals  which  have  determined  the 
lines  of  growth  for  the  American  school 
system  are  the  outgrowth  of  American  life. 
Our  best  theories  of  education  to-day  are 
those  that  were  evolved  from  American  ex- 
perience, that  were  divined  by  the  Ameri- 
can school-master. 

Education  is  in  a  measure  the  reaction  of 
the  external  world.  Civil  government  has 
its  weight  and  influence  not  only  on  the 
form,  but  on  the  ideals  of  the  educational 
system  established. 

The  American  school  system,  reviewed 
through  German  spectacles,  is  just  about 
as  clear  and  distinct  as  the  nose  of  the  tra- 
ditional man  in  the  moon.  Traditions,  cus- 
toms and  environments  mold  the  individual 
into  a  social  type,  and  as  long  as  public 
schools  serve  public  ends,  the  system  will 
be  distinctly  American,  and  our  ideals  will 
be  the  product  of  American  culture.  Amer- 
ica, with  a  German  pedagogy  or  German 
philosophy  of  education,  is  just  as  impossi- 
ble or  difficult  to  conceive  as  a  Boer  Consti- 
tution without  a  God  or  a  religious  founda- 
tion. 

Ideals  should  determine  a  nation's  phil- 
osophy and  a  nation's  system  of  education. 
Nations  without  common  ideals  cannot  hold 
the  same  philosophy  or  rely  upon  the  same 
methods  and  system  of  instruction.  Gov- 
ernments when  young  make  systems  super- 
ior to  men,  but  when  organizations  become 
fixed  men  are  superior  and  systems  inferior. 
Disraeli  lived  long  enough  in  English  poli- 
tics to  say  with  a  mil  heart :  "  We  place  too 
much  faith  in  systems  and  look  too  little  to 
men.  And  as  long  as  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  high  in  one  civilization  and  low  in 
another,  as  long  as  we  exalt  selfhood  in  one 
nation  and  in  the  other  merge  the  individual 
into  the  social  whole,  two  aggressive  theories 
will  struggle  for  supremacy  and  continue  to 
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struggle  until  the  nations  which  they  repre- 
sent have  a  common  purpose,  a  common 
destiny,  a  common  ideal." 

The  ideal  German  product  has  three 
marked  characteristics.  The  educated  man 
must  be  patriotic,  self-supporting  and  re- 
ligious. 

Patriotism  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  German 
philosophy.  Obedience,  submission  and 
loyalty  to  those  in  authority  are  pre- 
requisites of  good  citizenship.  A  will- less 
machine  for  executing  the  commands  of 
others  is  the  desired  result  of  a  German 
education.  The  boy  exists  for  the  school, 
and  his  proud  heart  has  but  one  ideal,  the 
likeness  of  a  state-appointed  citizen.    Self- 

S reservation  is  Germany's  primordial  law, 
er  patriotism  is  ever  at  white  heat,  and  her 
national  consciousness  burnished  daily  by 
a  halo  of  military  splendor. 

Education,  as  a  means  for  military  de- 
fense in  this  country,  has  no  supporters  and 
meets  with  no  favor,  except  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  We  inculcate  patriotism, 
it  is  true,  implore  the  young  American  to 
remember  the  gallant  deeds  of  our  fallen 
heroes,  inspire  a  love  of  country,  but  above 
patriotism,  above  national  pride,  aye,  above 
citizenship  itself  we  place  manhood.  An 
eminent  American  author  and  teacher  has 
clothed  this  thought  in  better  raiment :  To 
make  the  end  of  public  instruction,  he  says, 
the  development  of  manhood  is  a  broader 
view  than  to  regard  it  as  training  for  citizen- 
ship. The  school  does  not  exist  for  the 
State  ;  good  citizenship  is  not  the  end  ;  it  is 
not  the  end  of  the  school  or  of  any  other  in- 
stitution. When  the  manhood  principle  is 
acknowledged  we  have  a  philosophic  basis 
for  the  discussion  of  everything  connected 
with  the  function  of  the  school. 

Ideals  change  from  time  to  time  to  con- 
form with  the  progress  or  development  of 
the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  a  people  and 
ours  may  change,  but  at  present  our  aim  is 
the  development  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our 
national  institutions. 

Again,  German  education  includes  not 
only  the  practical  application  of  principles, 
but  also  specific  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
trades.  It  endeavors  to  make  the  boy  self- 
supporting.  It  gives  him  specific  knowl- 
edge that  he  may  find  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  In  brief  a  German  education  to  be 
useful,  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
state  must  be  practical. 

With  this  phase  of  German  education  we 
are  partially  in  accord.  A  boy's  education 
should  be  helpful  in  securing  him  a  liveli- 
hood, but  it  is  not  a  primary  object  of  our 
education,  neither  do  we  regard  it  as  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  give  specific  instruction 
in  the  arts  and  trades.  The  boy  in  Ger- 
many, without  doubt,  gets  what  he  needs 
most,  and  the  American  boy  is  equally  for- 
tunate. On  Commencement  Day  the  Amer- 
ican boy,  ignorant  of  his  field  of  labor  and 
social  distinction,  gets  what  he  needs  most, 


mental  aptitude  and  power.  When  we  attain 
the  age  of  Germany,  France  or  England, 
when  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  gives  way 
to  the  aristocracy  of'wealth;  when  class  dis- 
tinction becomes  a  factor  in  American  poli- 
tics; when 

"  Man  leans  upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the 
ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world," 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  manual  train- 
ing in  the  arts  and  trades  be  supported  in 
this  country  by  public  sentiment  and  public 
cash. 

William  T.  Harris,  who  is  recognized  as 
a  true  representative  of  American  institu- 
tions, says:  "In  a  country  where  there  is 
freedom  to  choose  one's  occupation,  and 
freedom  to  settle  wherever  one  pleases,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  there  will  be  public 
education  in  arts  and  trades." 

All  intelligent  action  includes  theory  and 
practice,  but  this  does  not  imply  or  demand 
that  thought  should  always  be  carried  into 
achievement.  There  is  value,  and  great 
value,  in  thinking  unconnected  with  physi- 
cal effort  or  manual  training.  Pure  thought 
has  intrinsic  value  like  the  silent  picture, 
the  concealed  nugget  or  the  gem  that  throws 
its  undiscovered  light  into  night. 

We  have  recently  demonstrated  in  this 
country  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  pupils 
in  the  laboratory  may  wisely  undertake  to 
develop  the  fundamental  principles  of 
science  by  experiment  and  observation. 
No  reputable  high  school  to-day  would  ven- 
ture to  put  pupils  in  the  laboratory  before 
they  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  from 
text  and  teacher  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  subject  taught.  So  in  life's  great  labor- 
atory we  aim  to  direct  effort  and  also  to 
save  time  by  the  highest  mental  discipline 
that  can  be  acquired  in  the  time  that  is 
allotted  to  school  life. 

Further,  another  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  German  idea  of  public  education  is 
religious  instruction,  founded  on  the  Bible 
and  Luther's  catechism.  In  the  Fatherland 
a  theological  tenet  is  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  One  creed  is  the  arch  and  key- 
stone of  faith,  morality  and  good  citizenship. 
Eight  percent.  (7.7),  of  normal  instruction 
is  aevoted  to  religion. 

In  America  religion  is  a  life,  not  a  princi- 
ple. We  recognize  neither  creed  nor  theol- 
ogy. Theology  is  not  religion.  We  accept 
no  ritual,  no  set  form  of  worship.    We 

Let  the  light  pour  through  fair  windows 
Broad  as  Truth  itself, 
And  high  as  God. 

Him  we  deem  religious  who  hath  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Our  public  schools 
say  to  the  youth  of  the  land :  Choose  the 
best,  yield  your  heart  to  the  power  of  truth. 
Bring  forth  the  fruit  of  Christian  character, 
the  graces  of  culture,  the  kindness  of  feeling. 

In  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  school 
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systems  of  Germany,  England  and  America, 
Akers  of  Iowa  said  at  Chicago:  We  have 
found  that  the  European  systems  of  school 
supervision  are  embarrassed  by  two  diffi- 
culties, both  of  which  are  historically  ex- 
cluded from  our  American  system,  namely: 
first,  the  religious  difficulty,  and  second, 
the  inverse  order  of  development  from  the 
higher  education  down.  Our  schools  are 
secular  and  their  supervision  is  of  the  state, 
with  no  manner  of  interference  upon  the 
part  of  the  church.  They  aim  to  be  a  rigid 
system  of  graded  schools  with  a  system  of 
superintendency  to  correspond,  beginning 
at  the  very  basis  of  our  social  organization 
and  running  up,  and  in  no  way  embarrassed 
by  the  effete  traditional  methods  of  the 
41  dead  past." 

I  might,  further,  go  into  the  domain  of 
history  or  consider  the  contrasts  of  social 
life,  but  why  should  I  do  so  ?  As  long  as 
monarchies  involve  theories  of  sovereignty, 
the  reverse  of  those  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  republics,  as  long  as  power  in  one 
nation  comes  down  from  above  and  in  the 
other  comes  up  from  below,  as  long  as  one 
system  of  schools  is  national  and  the  other 
a  State  or  township  system,  as  long  as  dif- 
ferences in  social  life. exist,  as  long  as  the 
ideal  man  of  each  country  has  a  different 
mission  and  purpose  in  life,  we  can  not 
dream  the  same  dreams  and  aspirations,  we 
can  not  hope  for  the  same  pedagogical  creed, 
we  can  not  hold  a  common  philosophy. 
We  can,  however,  observe  German  educa- 
tion from  the  American  standpoint  and 
profit  by  a  comparison  of  educational  sys- 
tems, but  we  can  not  adopt  German  theories 
however  strong  our  admiration,  however 
deep  our  love  of  the  Fatherland. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deprecate  Ger- 
many, her  scholarship  or  her  pedagogy,  for 
we  well  know  that  Germany  does  the  largest 

Eart  of  the  intellectual  work  of  the  world ; 
er  scholars  write  the  world's  books;  that 
Germany  is  the  land  of  the  best  psychology, 
the  best  pedagogics;  but  I  would  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  best  law  fits  the 
facts  in  the"  case,  and  that  the  best  theory 
fits  man's  experience.  We  can  not  go  to 
Germany  and  cart  away  the  ore  dug  by 
patient  toil  out  of  the  intellectual  mine  of 
the  kingdom  and  call  it  our  own.  We  must 
stand  on  our  own  feet,  we  must  adapt,  we 
must  invent.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  "  He  who  would  bring  home  the.  wealth 
of  the  Indies  must  carry  out  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies,"  and  more  that  whatever  is  good 
and  strong  must  be  a  part  of  self.  Plutarch 
said  a  long  time  ago:  "It  is  well  to  go  for 
light  to  another  man's  fire,  but  not  to  tarry 
by  it  instead  of  kindling  a  torch  of  one's 
own." 

New  comers  from  abroad  who  have  been 
sipping  at  the  intellectual  founts  of  the  Old 
World  may  impeach  our  common  school 
system,  indict  it  for  imperfections,  but  no 
reforms  which  they  cry  can  take  root  in 
American  soil  unless  they  originate  in  a  I 


permanent  change  of  the  people  and  through 
the  agencies  of  a  republican  government. 
Our  school  system  diners  in  concept,  theory 
and  administration  from  Continental  sys- 
tems as  the  German  Empire  differs  from  the 
American  Republic.  Our  system  was  not 
imposed  upon  the  people  by  a  centralized 
government.  It  was  a  responsibility  as- 
sumed by  the  whole  people  and  developed 
by  their  activity,  and  any  attempt  to  isolate 
it  from  the  people,  detach  it  from  its  rela- 
tion as  a  vital  part  of  public  life  will  surely 
be  condemned  by  a  nation  whose  life  and 
spirit  are  democratic. 

The  disturbances,  the  ups  and  downs  in 
city  and  rural  school  life  should  provoke 
honest  and  conscientious  criticism,  but  they 
are  not  (as  dissenters  think)  the  real  evi- 
dence of  revolution.  Merits  and  demerits 
rush  to  the  surface  like  the  bubbles  of  a 
purifying  chaldron  but  they  are  not  signs  of 
disintegration  or  violence  or  omens  of  evil ; 
thev  are  the  real,  genuine  signs  of  health 
and  activity. 

We  are  prone  to  forget  in  our  haste  to 
grasp  the  new  that  thought  to  be  practical 
must  be  twilled  in  the  intellectual  mill; 
that  methods  like  defaced  coin  must  be 
melted  and  reminted  before  they  are  of  full 
value  and  ready  for  circulation  and  adop- 
tion .  What  we  want  to-  day  is  not  more  phil- 
osophy, but  more  conscience,  not  more 
knowlege,  but  better  performance,  less 
fickleness,  more  stability. 

Let  us  lay  all  men  and  all  pedagogical 
literature  under  contribution  to  supply  our 
warehouse  of  knowledge,  but  as  the  bees 
gather  sweets  from  all  the  flowers  of  field 
and  meadows  and  let  not  the  honey  betray 
the  flavor  of  a  single  blossom,  so  let  our  in- 
struction our  method  and  our  system  be  free 
from  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of 
other  people. 

We  can  not  witness  the  incessant  chang- 
ing of  curricula  and  plans,  the  enrichment 
of  courses  by  addition  instead  of  elimination 
without  sympathy  for  the  elder  Fickle  who 
said  to  the  younger  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
versatility,  let  me  see  a  little  steadiness." 

41  The  Doctrine  of  Interest,"  "  Concentric 
Instruction,"  the  "Culture  Epochs,"  " Cor- 
relation" and  "Coordination  "  are  all  inter- 
esting and  profitable  themes,  but  as  long  as 
we  have  class  and  type  ends  in  American 
education,  as  long  as  we  occupy  the  middle 
ground  between  individualism  on  one  side 
and  socialism  on  the  other  tutor- pedagogy 
can  solve  no  problems,  furnish  no  light  for 
guidance,  make  no  prophecies.  Our  destiny 
will  be  just  what  we  make  it,  therefore  to 
reach  the  desired  end  of  education  I  believe 
that  the  function  of  the  public  school  is  the 
development  of  thought-power  along  lines 
prescribed  by  American  educators  and  by 
methods  evolved  from  American  experience. 

Supt.  Daniel  Fleisher,  of  Columbia, 
said  our  schools  should  train  American 
children  for  American  living.     The  key- 
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note  was  struck  when  it  was  said  that 
the  object  of  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  manhood  and  woman- 
hood; not  that  our  children  get  so  much 
grammar  and  geography  and  arithmetic 
as  that  they  learn  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves, true  to  their  country,  its  ideals 
and  its  institutions.  We  must  not  only 
develop  power,  but  adaptation  to  the  uses 
required.  Development  of  character  is 
the  chief  thing  at  which  to  aim.  We 
hear  much  of  the  teaching  of  manners 
and  morals ;  these  must  be  taught  inci- 
dentally to  be  taught  successfully  in  our 
American  schools.  Dr.  Harris  says  we 
must  teach  morality  through  the  intellect 
moving  the  will  in  accord  with  the 
emotions.  The  individual  must  will  to 
do  right,  and  to  secure  that  we  must  bring 
the  intellect  to  see  what  is  right. 

Miss  L.  Kirby,  Philadelphia,  said  the 
public  school  must  teach  morality,  or  to 
great  numbers  it  will  never  be  taught ; 
and  she  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be 
done  "  incidentally  " — that  is  not  doing 
our  duty  to  the  children.  No  one  would 
propose  to  teach  arithmetic,  or  history, 
or  any  other  important  study,  in  that 
way.  To  be  sure,  there  is  morality  in 
punctuality,  in  doing  one's  work  honestly 
without  help  from  our  neighbor,  and  so 
on  ;  and  these  we  all  teach — but  has  our 
work  stood  the  test  of  making  better 
citizens  ?  Some  say  that  education  only 
makes  people  sharper  and  therefore  more 
dangerous  —  is  that  true?  Not  alto- 
gether; but  there  is  something  in  it. 
She  would  like  to  see  the  educators  of 
the  commonwealth  enter  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  moral  education  with  the  purpose 
to  do  something  systematically,  as  we  do 
in  other  things. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster, 
said  it  was  a  question  with  many  whether 
morality  can  be  taught  by  precept  at 
all,  and  if  so,  how  far  ?  Can  the  same 
methods  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  the 
heart  as  the  intellect  ?  He  questioned  it. 
Is  it  possible  to  educate  morally  from  a 
book  ?  Must  it  not  be  done  by  example, 
by  life?  Can  patriotism  be  taught  in 
classes  ?  This  has  been  tried,  yet  bribery 
and  corruption  are  rampant,  and  the  only 
exhibition  of  patriotism  has  been  in  going 
to  war,  which  men  have  always  been  per- 
haps too  ready  to  do,  with  or  without 
education.  How  many  of  ourselves  have 
taken  our  lives  in  our  hands  and  risked 
our  official  position  in  fighting  the  liquor 
traffic  or  political  rascality  ?     Few  of  us 


live  up  to  our  knowledge  of  what  is  right, 
and  we  do  not  improve  by  having  it  told 
to  us.  Theology  is  not  religion.  Is  the 
American  more  or  less  moral  than  the 
German  or  the  Scandinavian  ?  May  we 
not  most  profitably  consider  whether  we 
become  better  morally  by  doing  or  by  be- 
ing told  ?  There  is  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  education  on  moral  lines ;  he  believed 
moral  education  to  consist  in  acquiring 
the  moral  habit. 

Supt.  Howell :  A  man  teaches  not  only 
what  he  knows,  but  what  he  is ;  and 
while  our  teachers  set  a  high  moral  ex- 
ample, the  American  people  will  not  be- 
come immoral. 

Dr.  Rounds  :  Moral  teaching  in  school 
may  be  made  definite  by  bringing  before 
the  pupils  a  line  of  instances  from  history, 
literature  and  life,  selected  to  cover  par- 
ticular points.  You  can  make  your 
moral  instruction  as  definite  as  arithmetic. 
Prance  has  had  specific  moral  instruction 
in  her  schools  for  20  years ;  he  observed 
it  last  year,  and  found  the  results  every 
way  good  ;  the  diminution  of  crime  in 
Paris  has  attracted  attention,  also  the 
better  enforcement  of  law,  and  these  are 
largely  credited  to  the  moral  instruction 
in  the  schools  ;  juvenile  crime  has  also 
decreased  50  per  cent.  You  cannot  reach 
this  "  incidentially ;"  the  pupil  will 
have  moral  questions  to  decide  every  day 
of  his  life,  and  should  have  their  princi- 
ples systematically  taught  before  he  is 
sent  out.  He  knew  of  a  New  England 
village  where  this  work  in  school  had 
transformed  the  community.  The  moral 
judgment  is  one  of  the  earliest  faculties 
to  awaken  in  the  child,  and  he  should 
have  object  lessons  in  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  to  cause  him  to  look  within  and 
bring  him  in  contact  with  his  own  soul. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  was 
read  as  follows,  by  Supt.  William  F. 
Harpel,  of  Shamokin,  on 

THB  CITY  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Recently  I  visited  the  schools  of  one  of 
our  most  thriving  cities.  The  excellent 
work  in  the  kindergartens,  furnished  with 
everything  to  make  the  little  ones  happy, 
delighted  me.  I  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  the  equipment  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  in 
the  manual  training  school.  In  all  of  these 
I  saw  large  busy  classes  under  competent 
instructors.  I  heard  French ,  German ,  Greek 
and  Latin  recitations  of  which  the  superin- 
tendent had  reason  to  be  proud,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Here  I  shall  see  satisfactory 
evening  schools.  * '    When  I  expressed  to  my 
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host  the  wish  to  visit  his  night  schools  he 
said:  "Why,  we  haven't  any  this  winter. 
Last  year  they  were  poorly  attended  and  the 
results  were  meager,  so  this  year,  as  there 
was  no  petition  for  their  re- opening,  the 
board  decided  that  the  outlay  would  not  be 
justified.  We  have  had  considerable  ex- 
pense in  fitting  up  our  high  school  gym- 
nasium, and  we  felt  the  necessity  of  econ- 
omy." This  is  not  the  only  city  which  is 
spending  thousands  to  make  its  day  schools 
models,  while  it  has  no  night  schools,  or 
mere  apologies  for  them. 

The  State  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  boards 
of  directors  and  school  controllers  to  open 
evening  schools  upon  the  petition  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  twenty  or  more 
children  above  the  age  of  six,  residents  of 
the  district.  While  the  law  demands  this, 
it  does  not  imply  that  directors  should 
await  such  petitions. 

Statistics  show  that  all  the  most  success- 
ful night  schools  of  the  country  are  opened 
annually  by  the  school  authorities  for  a 
fixed  term,  while,  as  a  rule,  those  cities 
which  depend  upon  petition  have  some  years 
no  schools  and  other  years  poor  ones.  I  do 
not  need  to  mention  the  decided  advantages 
of  having  a  regular  fixed  term— how  much 
more  care  the  schools  will  receive,  and  how 
much  greater  will  be  their  efficiency.  Sup- 
pose your  boy  attending  day  school  didn't 
know  whether  there  would  be  a  school  next 
year  or  not.  Would  he  work  as  faithfully 
for  promotion  ?  And  would  his  teacher  be 
as  thorough  ? 

hong  ago  Boucicault  saw  the  desirability 
of  having  better- trained  clerks  in  the  Bon 
Marche,  and  established  free  evening  classes 
in  fencing,  music  and  English,  even  send- 
ing the  most  proficient  students  for  six 
months'  study  in  London.  The  heads  of 
some  of  our  own  great  department  stores 
have  felt  the  same  need,  and  have  met  it  in 
a  similar  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
business  men  in  general  will  gladly  aid  free 
city  evening  schools,  when  once  their  co- 
operation is  asked.  The  chairman  of  our 
own  night  school  committee  has  charge  of 
one  of  the  largest  collieries.  He  visits  the 
evening  schools,  recognizes  his  boys,  and 
stimulates  them  to  regularity  and  studious- 
ness. 

While  the  city  day  school  is  an  evolution 
of  the  village  school,  the  city  night  school 
must  be  a  special  creation  ;  for  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  evening  school  does  not 
exist  in  the  village;  though  why  it  should 
not,  is  a  question  hard  to  answer.  The 
rural  parts  of  the  country  produce  vigorous 
young  people ;  many  of  them  long  to  es- 
cape beyond  their  environment,  most  of 
them  are  eager  to  improve  their  condition. 

When  a  night  school  is  to  be  organized,  the 
first  step  surely  is  to  gather  statistics  or  to 
make  estimates  of  those  who  should  attend, 
and  to  provide  instruction  which  shall  meet 
their  wants.  In  a  business  city,  a  com- 
mercial course  will  attract  most  strongly ; 


in  a  manufacturing  place,  manual  training; 
while  some  cities  need  but  to  offer  a  German 
course  to  draw  hundreds  of  eager  pupils. 

The  date  of  beginning  the  term  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  the 
best  time,  however  seems  to  be  that  which 
brings  the  longest  nights  into  the  term.  It  is 
easier  co  spend  dark  winter  evenings  over 
books  than  those  of  the  bright  spring  time. 
The  announcement  of  the  opening  can  be 
given  wide  publicity  through  the  papers. 
With  us,  the  day-school  teachers  speak  to 
their  classes  about  the  night  schools,  advis- 
ing that  they  urge  friends  who  cannot  attend 
day  schools  to  enter  night  school.  In  Lan- 
caster hand  bills  are  distributed  in  the  day 
schools.  The  sessions  vary  in  length  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  hours. 
Circumstances  must  fix  both  the  hour  of 
opening  and  that  of  closing.  When  most  of 
the  pupils  do  not  stop  work  until  six 
o'clock,  and  must  dress,  have  supper  and  go 
some  distance,  it  would  be  unwise  to  open 
before  7.30  p.  m.  The  hour  of  closing,  too, 
must  depend  upon  distances,  on  the  age  of 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  and  on  the  nature 
of  their  daily  work.  When  possible,  a  two- 
hour  session  is  certainly  not  ever-long,  and 
even  one  of  two  and  one-half  hours  is  desir- 
able. 

Fine  results  are  sometimes  obtained  by 
holding  sessions  only  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  By  dividing  a  class  into  sections  re- 
citing alternate  nights,  more  individual 
work  could  be  done,  and  pupils  could  acquire 
the  art  of  studying  alone,  a  most  rare  and 
valuable  art.  To  devote  part  of  their  leisure 
to  rest,  may  be  the  best  policy  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  more  fatiguing  occupations. 
Fall  River,  like  Philadelphia,  follows  the 
plan  of  having  sessions  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings;  St.  Louis, 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday;  Lowell, 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

It  is  singular  that  many  large  cities  which 
do  not  practice  co-education  in  the  day 
schools,  do  so  in  the  evening  schools — prob- 
ably from  motives  of  economy.  This  plan 
aids  in  better  grading,  and  may  cause  a  gain 
in  attendance  and  interest.  The  character 
of  the  young  people  must  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  this  arrangement. 
In  small  cities  where  pupils  are  likely  to 
form  acquaintances,  it  is  objectionable  from 
an  ethical  standpoint.  Other  cities  which 
have  co-education  in  the  daytime  have  sep- 
arate schools  in  different  buildings  in  the 
evening.  Philadelphia  separates  the  sexes 
for  special  work,  but  most  of  her  night 
schools  are  mixed. 

There  is  some  system  of  grading  in  the 
majority  of  cities,  the  number  of  grades 
depending  upon  the  number  of  pupils  and 
upon  their  attainments.  Philadelphia 
grades  largely  by  age,  having  registered 
last  year  under  15  years,  5,529;  between  15 
and  21,  12,051;  21  and  30,  3,637;  30  and  40, 
1.039;  4°  anc*  50.  280;  over  50,  67;  making  a 
total  enrollment  of  22,612,  larger  than  the 
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night  school  enrollment  of  the  whole  city  of 
New  York.  From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen 
that  in  Philadel  phia  there  are  plenty  of  men 
and  women  glad  to  learn — and  are  there  not 
people  of  the  same  sort  everywhere,  only 
awaiting  the  opportunity? 

Promotion  is  generally  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  teacher.  Quincy, 
Lowell  and  Newark  are  among  the  cities 
which  have  so  thoroughly  organized  their 
night  schools  that  they  can  have  a  regular 
system  of  promoting.  Chicago,  Columbus 
and  Atlanta  are  of  the  number  which  pro- 
mote as  in  their  day  schools.  San  Francisco 
advances  by  annual  examinations;  Cincin- 
nati, on  nightly  work.  Waterbury  and 
Lowell  graduate  successful  pupils  from 
their  high  schools,  giving  diplomas. 

Many  large  cities  report  that  their  even- 
ing work  is  more  individual  than  their  day 
work.  Fall  River  has  many  night  schools, 
and  reports  that  largely  individual  work 
seems  to  give  the  best  results.  Lowell  does 
much  the  same,  and  has  wonderful  success 
with  such  pupils  as  are  anxious  and  able  to 
learn.  One  of  our  own  superintendents,  a 
man  of  long  experience,  says:  "  Each  pupil 
begins  where  he  can  work,  and  goes  as  far 
as  he  can."  Much  can  be  urged  in  favor  of 
this  system;  slow,  backward  pupils  need 
not  be  put  to  embarrassment  before  others; 
unusually  bright  pupils  may  make  great 
strides,  and  the  teacher  may  exercise  a 
stronger  beneficial  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  prominent  educator  considers  it  ad- 
visable to  do  as  much  class  work  as  possible, 
as  it  economizes  time  and  stimulates  in- 
terest. 

On  the  much* discussed  topic  of  discipline, 
I  want  only  to  quote  the  paradoxical  state- 
ment that  the  teachers  who  have  the  best 
discipline,  do  not  need  to  discipline.  With 
us  it  is  the  practice  to  set  pupils  to  work 
the  moment  they  enter  school  on  the  open- 
ing night,  and  to  keep  them  busy  until  the 
last  moment  of  the  closing  night,  and  we 
have  no  trouble  with  deportment.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  corporal  punishment  has 
no  place  in  the  evening  school.  It  arouses 
slumbering  passions,  and  a  single  case  may 
demoralize  a  whole  school  for  the  entire 
term. 

It  is  well  perhaps  to  give  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  this  war  of  conquest.  The  weari- 
ness of  the  pupil  should  move  the  teacher 
to  the  exercise  of  courtesy  and  patience,  and 
should  influence  him  to  make  explanations 
slow  and  clear,  not  to  expect  too  much,  to 
encourage  always,  and  to  set  the  example  of 
a  cheerful  painstaking  determination  to 
make  progress.  That  the  attendance  can 
not  be  as  good  as  in  the  day  schools,  is  ap- 

Sareut;  sometimes  pupils  must  work  over 
ours,  sometimes  they  are  too  tired  to 
come,  sometimes  storms  are  too  bad  to  be 
faced  after  a  day's  work.  One  must  accept 
this,  and  by  frequent  reviews  restore,  as 
best  he  can,  lost  links.    It  is  out  of  the 


question  to  expect  home  study  of  pupils 
who  are  already  doing  a  half  day's  work 
extra  five  times  a  week.  Much  disappoint- 
ment and  friction  will  be  avoided  if  the 
teacher  sees  this  limitation,  and  plans  his 
work  accordingly.  Then,  too,  the  term  is 
generally  too  short.  Day  pupils  forget  a 
great  deal  during  the  summer  vacation  of 
two  or  three  months;  a  vacation  of  seven  or 
eight  months,  however,  obliterates  much 
that  was  learned  in  the  previous  four  or  five 
months,  and  unfits  the  mind  for  study. 

That  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  is 
doubly  true  of  night  schools.  I  have  known 
children  who  were  irregular,  listless  and 
unruly  under  one  teacher,  to  become  during 
the  same  term  under  a  different  teacher  reg- 
ular, orderly  and  studious.  To  use  night 
schools  to  give  practice  to  young  teachers  or 
to  furnish  employment  for  the  needy,  is  un- 
pardonable. If.  the  best  is  none  too  good 
for  the  day  school,  what  ought  we  to  have 
for  the  night  school  ?  The  real  teacher  can 
inspire  pupils  with  a  desire  for  knowledge 
ana  a  purpose  to  carry  on  study  by  them- 
selves when  the  night  school  can  no  longer 
help  them;  thus  transforming  the  raw  and 
untutored  into  students.  The  failure  of 
night  schools  seems  often  to  come  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  teachers.  The 
fault  lies  partly,  I  suppose  we  shall  admit, 
in  the  low  salaries  offered. 

The  San  Francisco  night  schools  are  in 
excellent  condition.  They  pay  from  $600  to 
$1500  for  ten  months  and  employ  only  per- 
sons not  otherwise  engaged,  while  Atlanta 
pays  from  $500  to  $700  for  nine  months. 
New  York  employs  only  those  who  are  li- 
censed to  teach  in  night  schools,  some  of 
them  being  day  school  teachers.  Buffalo 
holds  examinations  for  night  school  teach- 
ers, finding  plenty  among  substitutes  and 
ex- teachers.  Her  superintendent  says  that 
inexperienced  teachers  do  not  hold  the  at- 
tention of  adult  pupils.  Lancaster  employs 
college  students  and  applicants  for  day 
schools.  Superintendent  Andrews,  of  Chi- 
cago, writes  me,  "  We  employ  some  of  those 
who  teach  in  day  schools;  but  we  secure  the 
strongest  instructors  and  disciplinarians 
possible."  Philadelphia  gives  positions  to 
those  only  who  have  had  three  years'  actual 
experience  in  her  day  schools,  except  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Night  School  Com- 
mittee. 

To  employ  those  who  teach  in  the  day 
schools  seems  scarcely  fair  to  either  school, 
for  no  one  can  continuously  do  double  work 
of  the  same  kind  and  do  it  well.  In  some 
cities  it  is  possible  to  employ  young  profes- 
sional men,  who  have  earned:  their  educa- 
tion by  teaching,  and  who,  though  some- 
what busy  through  the  day  (let  us  hope)  are 
nevertheless  not  too  fatigued  to  do  well  in 
the  evening  a  different  kind  of  work. 

Omaha  uses,  with  good  results,  a  novel 
system.  Teachers  are  employed  for  the 
evening  sessions,  and  for  one  session  in  the 
day  school.    They  are  paid  from  $45  to  $50 
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per  month.  This  seems  a  fair  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  holds  the  day  and  evening 
schools  in  the  close  bond  which  should 
unite  them. 

The  course  of  study  must  be  determined 
by  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  first 
object  is  to  reach  the  illiterate  and  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  of  early  education.  Here 
let  me  say  that  in  night  schools  it  is  found 
advisable  to  do  away  with  the  age  limit. 
Thus  the  foreign  element  is  to  some  extent 
reached,  with  the  assurance  that  the  men 
are  being  fitted  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
Erie  and  New  York  have  classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  foreigners  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Philadelphia  had  in  her  night 
schools  last  year  4, 794  of  alien  birth.  Young 
men  and  women  who  neglected  their  oppor- 
tunities when  day  school  children,  can  find 
"  a  place  for  repentance/1  and  be  enabled  to 
increase  their  usefulness. 

When  the  course  of  study  is  once  fitted  to 
existing  needs,  it  may  broaden  and  expand 
until  the  public  gives  equal  opportunities  to 
those  who  study  by  electric  light  with  those 
who  study  by  sunlight.  Here,  too,  the 
thought  suggests  itself  that  in  communi- 
ties where  it  is  feasible  a  modified  Univer- 
sity Extension  System  could  easily  be 
adopted.  You  all  know  how  much  is  done 
in  England  along  these  lines  by  various  or- 
ganizations of  working  men.  The  numer- 
ous schools  of  correspondence  and  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  newspaper  courses  of  instruc- 
tion show  the  hunger  of  thousands  for 
better  education.  Now  don't  understand 
me  to  wish  to  make  all  education  a  state 
burden;  but  surely,  the  state  can  afford  to 
pay  as  much  per  capita  for  its  night  schools 
as  for  its  day  schools.  Really,  it  can  afford 
to  pay  more,  for  many  of  those  who  attend 
day  school  should  be  educated  at  their  par- 
ents' expense,  but  most  of  those  who  come 
to  night  schools  have  no  other  chance. 

Many  cities  teach  only  common  branches 
in  night  schools;  some  have  added  book- 
keeping and  other  commercial  branches, 
and  a  large  number  give  instruction  in  high 
school  studies.  New  York's  evening  high 
school  curriculum  embraces  Latin,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  a  full  course  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  applied  mechanics,  book- 
keeping, English  literature,  oratory,  his- 
tory, political  science,  phonography,  chem- 
istry, physiology,  architectural,  mechanical  j 
and  freehand  drawing,  and  any  high  school  I 
subject  on  application  of  twenty-five.  Other 
cities  give  great  prominence  to  special  even- 
ing classes.  Indianapolis  teaches  mechani- 
cal drawing ;  Newark  has  drawing  and 
modeling  classes;  Dayton  instructs  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  wood  work  and  pattern 
making;  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  evening  draw- 
ing and  bookkeeping  classes;  Philadelphia 
teaches  dress-making  and  millinery,  cook- 
ing and  industrial  art. 

The  most  serious  question  met  in  night 
schools  is  that  of  attendance.  Often  the 
enrollment  is  large,  but  the  number  who  are 


regular  is  small;  or  the  term  opens  with  a 
good-sized  class  and  this  gradually  dwin- 
dles, or  again  pupils  attend  in  sets—teach- 
ers having  on  two  or  three  consecutive 
evenings  scarcely  any  of  the  same  pupils. 

Where  the  law  has  been  called  upon  for 
aid,  the  best  attendance  is  secured.  In 
Massachusetts,  an  Act  of  1898  prohibits  the 
employment  of  any  minor  over  fourteen 
years  old  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, unless  he  attends  either  day  or  night 
school.  The  attendance  of  illiterate  minors 
is  reported  to  the  overseer  weekly  on  cards 
which  are  endorsed  by  the  principal  of  the 
school.  If  such  pupils  are  irregular,  notice 
is  sent  to  the  truant  officer.  Fall  River,  by 
the  aid  of  the  compulsory  education  law  and 
of  truant  officers  and  state  inspectors,  keeps 
one  hundred  and  thirty- five  teachers  occu- 
pied in  her  night  schools.  Lowell  has  need 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  night-school 
teachers,  and  reaches  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  possible  enrollment.  Newark  shows  how 
successfully  she  enforces  the  compulsory 
education  and  factory  laws  by  her  employ- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  night- 
school  teachers.  Part  of  these  are  engaged 
in  her  six  evening  high  schools  and  seven 
evening  drawing  schools.  Prom  these  few 
figures,  it  would  seem  that  compulsion  may 
be  forced  to  compel. 

I  have  barely  mentioned  the  truant 
officers,  so  powerful  for  good  in  New  Eng- 
land evening  schools.  Waterbury's  truant 
officer,  however  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
As  has  searched  out  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  twelve  who  had  never 
entered  the  school  door;  he  has  secured 
clothing  for  indigent  children;  and  "under 
him,"  the  superintendent  says,  "The 
theatre  has  ceased  to  be  the  pleasant  rendez- 
vous of  truants." 

Columbus  succeeds  in  having  an  average 
attendance  of  eighty-seven  per  cent.,  the 
superintendent  giving  as  a  reason  only  that 
the  teachers  make  the  work  interesting, — 
surely  a  triumph  of  pedagogy.  St.  Louis 
has  an  enrollment  of  2140,  charging  a  small 
tuition  for  all  over  twenty  years  of  age. 
Philadelphia  had  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
'98-'99  a  registration  of  13,301  m  her  even- 
ing schools;  at  its  close,  22,612.  Who  shall 
say  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  attend- 
ance? 

Several  cities,  Newark  and  Chicago  being 
among  them,  notify  parents  through  the 
mail  of  children's  absence,  aiming  to  secure 
parental  co-operation.  If,  however,  the 
night  school  shows  the  community  its 
needs,  and,  changing  those  needs  into 
wants,  satisfies  them,  it  will  have  little 
trouble  on  the  score  of  attendance. 

I  suspect  from  the  tone  of  discourage- 
ment in  which  many  superintendents  have 
answered  my  inquiries,  that  too  much  is 
expected  under  existing  conditions.  We 
must  remember  that  many  of  the  pupils 
have  failed  in  day  school,  many  have  an 
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inferior  mental  endowment,  coming  from 
illiterate  ancestry.  To  have  helped  such 
pupils  a  little  is  a  great  success.  Ten  saved 
from  ignorance  and  possible  crime  make  a 
difference  of  twenty  on  the  right  side. 

Several  superintendents  speak  of  the  phe- 
nomenal advance  made  by  the  exceptionally 
gifted  student.  May  I  mention  a  few  ex- 
amples of  what  our  night  schools  have 
done?  One  of  our  breaker  boys  is  now  a 
prominent  physician  in  Baltimore;  another 
pupil  has  entered  the  ministry;  several  are 
lawyers;  a  number  are  mine  foremen.  One 
man  came  to  me  begging  to  be  allowed  a 
chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write;  to-day  he 
is  preparing  to  take  the  examination  for  a 
mine  foremanship. 

Superintendent  Powell  of  Washington 
says,  "No  money  or  efforts  expended  for 
education  give  more  valuable  or  satisfactory 
returns  than  that  paid  for  the  night 
schools."  The  signal  success  of  Lowell, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  ought  to  inspire 
even  the  most  downcast. 

St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Springfield,  Madi- 
son, Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Seattle  have  not  a  single  evening 
school.  Wilmington  and  Binghamton  are 
in  the  same  class.  New  Orleans  has  none; 
in  fact,  scarcely  a  city  of  the  south  provides 
evening  instruction,  Atlanta  being  a  shin- 
ing exception.  And  in  the  great  Keystone 
State,  many  of  the  largest  cities  and  bor- 
oughs give  their  industrial  youth  no  chance 
for  a  free  education  unless  they  can  arrange 
to  receive  it  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m. 
and  4:30  p.  m.,  twenty-two  out  of  thirty- 
five  of  these  cities  saying  with  one  voice: 
"We  have  no  night  schools."  Let  me 
quote  some  replies:  "We  have  but  few 
operatives  of  any  kind,  so  there  is  no  need 
of  a  night  school. ' '  Yet  St.  Louis  manages  to 
draw  representatives  of  sixty-five  different 
occupations  to  .her  evening  schools,  among 
them  being  druggists,  dentists,  engravers 
and  engineers.  Another  writes:  "  No  re- 
quests nave  come  for  a  night  school.  And 
from  my  knowledge  of  these  night  schools 
in  other  cities,  we  are  not  especially  anxious 
to  have  or  to  encourage  such  schools  here." 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  refers  to  Phila- 
delphia, Lowell  or  New  York.  "  We  do  not 
have  any  night  schools.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
affords  privileges  to  persons  desiring  night 
instruction."  "Twice  during  the  last 
thirty  years  we  have  attempted  night 
schools,  but  they  have  never  amounted:  to 
much." 

The  State  is  interested  in  raising  and  up- 
holding morality.  Many  youths  set  free 
from  work  are  wandering  about  the  streets 
at  night  to  be  enticed  by  saloons  and  other 
evils,  when  they  should  be  drawn  into 
bright,  cheerful  evening  schools,  to  be 
helped  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 

The  great  majority  of  pupils  leave  the 
day  school  before  they  reach  the  grammar 
grades.    What  is  done  for  their  further  edu- 


cation? The  State  demands  that  her  chil- 
dren be  furnished  means  of  becoming  intel- 
ligent citizens,  whether  hours  of  instruction 
are  after  dark  or  not.  Some  children  must 
go  to  work  when  they  are  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  old.  Are  they  to  be  given  no 
chance  to  learn  because  they  have  become 
producers  ?  Because  thev  are  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  shall  they  be  deprived 
of  means  of  rising,  and  see  the  door  of 
knowledge  locked  in  their  faces?  Have 
School  Boards  the  right  to  deny  them  what 
more  favored  children  receive  !  Have  they 
a  right  to  discriminate  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  in  a  land  where  education  is  said 
to  be  free  ?  We  have  seen  what  great  re- 
turns night  schools  may  give,  and  are  forced 
to  wonder  that  any  city  fails  to  make  in- 
vestments which  are  so  profitable. 

Supt.  Thos.  F.  Chrostwaite,  of  Han- 
over, said  that  in  the  Boston  evening 
schools  the  diploma  was  the  hardest  to 
get  in  the  city.  Teachers  receive  from 
$2  per  night  up;  the  master  of  an  even- 
ing school,  $5;  in  the  high  school  the 
lowest  salary  is  $4  per  night,  and  the 
principal  receives  $2500  a  year.  The 
teachers  are  principally  college  students, 
some  lawyers  and  stenographers.  The 
schools  are  carefully  inspected  and  kept 
up  to  the  standard.  They  are  open  no 
nights  in  the  year,  have  20  pupils  to  a 
teacher.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
branches,  there  are  mechanical  drawing, 
classes  for  old  people,  Greek  language  in 
the  Greek  district  and  Hebrew  in  the 
Jewish  district.  Where  they  know  no 
English,  that  is  an  important  matter. 
In  the  rough  neighborhoods,  there  is  a 
policeman  outside  the  school.  There  are 
18  courses,  last  year  there  were  6  gradu- 
ates. 

Supt.  S.  H.  Dean,  of  Mount  Carmel, 
referred  to  the  work  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
where  the  Presbyterian  Church  estab- 
lished a  night  school  with  three  teachers, 
which  proved  so  successful  that  they 
have  since  put  up  a  good  building  with 
eight  teachers  working  five  nights  in  the 
week,  and  the  other  side  of  the  town  has 
started  another  school  which  is  also  a 
success.  These  are  free  schools,  but  sup- 
ported by  the  church  and  private  enter- 
prist.  In  his  own  town  there  are  four  night 
schools,  doing  better  work  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Is  attendance  at  night 
schools  counted  as  compliance  with  the 
compulsory  law  ? 

Supt.  Harpel :  In  exceptional  cases 
only,  I  would  say. 

Principal  H.  H.  Spayd,  of  Minersville, 
said  he  gave  no  tickets  below  the  age  of 
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13.  In  a  town  of  6000,  if  the  law  be  I 
fairly  enforced,  it  should  bring  nearly  all 
up  to  that  age  into  the  day  schools,  so 
night  schools  would  not  be  needed,  If 
pupils  who  ought  to  be  in  the  day  school 
are  admitted  and  attendance  counted  at 
night,  it  interferes  with  the  working  of 
the  law,  and  takes  money  improperly. 

Supt.  Buehrle :  Shall  the  day  school 
teachers  be  employed  at  night?  What 
are  the  relative  merits  of  that  plan  and 
the  employment  of  students,  lawyers, 
doctors,  etc.  ?  He  had  felt  that  teachers 
working  day  and  night  would  likely  lose 
energy  and  impair  their  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employment  of  students 
who  have  not  been  teachers,  who  do  not 
know  the  people  or  the  schools,  does  not 
work  so  well.  Could  we  not  have  the 
blank  for  the  report  to  the  State  depart- 
ment extended  in  order  to  include  the  re- 
port of  night  schools?  The  places  where 
money  is  spent  and  effort  made  to  help 
those  who  need  such  schools  should  be 
recognized  and  have  due  credit  some- 
where. Are  we  right  in  discouraging 
labor  of  young  people  to  the  extent  it  is 
sometimes  done  ?  What  kind  of  a  race 
will  we  bring  up  if  we  debar  our  children 
from  work  until  they  have  attained  fifteen 
years  ?  We  learn  to  do  by  doing;  most 
of  us  must  work  some  time;  shall  we  not 
begin  to  learn  till  we  are  sixteen  years 
old?  Is  it  wise  to  put  in  ten  years  of 
life,  after  entering  school  at  six,  on  the 
study  of  books  alone? 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown  : 
Having  no  experience,  I  would  ask,  do 
you  wait  for  popular  demand  to  establish 
night  schools,  or  start  them  in  a  mission- 
ary spirit,  by  way  of  encouragement? 
In  our  industrial  community  many  boys 
leave  school  early,  but  we  have  heard  no 
demand  for  night  schools.  Would  they 
tend  to  make  more  drop  out  of  the  day 
schools,  go  to  work  in  the  day  and  to 
school  in  the  evening?  If  so,  we  had 
better  keep  them  in  the  day  schools. 

Supt.  Harpel:  Many  schools  are  started 
in  answer  to  public  demand.  The  spirit 
of  the  law  is  that  we  shall  help  all  the 
people  under  21  to  schooling  whenever 
we  can.  We  can  use  the  help  of  the  press 
to  advantage.  In  two  cities  with  the 
same  population  and  conditions  as  near 
as  may  be,  one  will  have  good  night 
schools,  and  the  other  failures.  Each 
place  must  adapt  its  work  carefully  to  its 
needs,  and  use  every  proper  means  to 
excite  and  maintain  interest. 


Supt.  Dean :  We  had  petitions  at  first. 
Our  schools  were  for  boys,  though  the 
girls  need  them  more,  if  anything.  Do 
you  generally  provide  for  girls  ? 

Supt.  Buehrle:  We  provide  for  both, 
but  have  more  boys  than  girls.  The 
sexes  are  separate.  We  have  been  work- 
ing under  a  special  law  since  1850  or 
thereabouts. 

Supt.  Fleisher:  Some  years  ago  they 
tried  night  schools  in  Columbia,  but  they 
were  pronounced  a  failure.  The  day- 
teachers  were  employed,  which,  I  think, 
is  an  element  of  weakness.  This  year 
the  liberality  of  one  man  has  enabled  us 
to  establish  a  night  school  for  our  work- 
ing people;  and  if  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeds it  will  be  extended.  We  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  good  teachers.  Pupils 
are  not  admitted  under  16 ;  many  came 
in,  some  became  greatly  interested,  and 
are  bringing  in  others;  last  week  half-a- 
dozen  came  in  who  could  barely  read  and 
write.  I  believe  if  you  can  have  the 
right  kind  of  night-schools  they  are 
bound  to  be  a  success. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  an  early 
hour  that  the  members  might-  make  a 
short  tour  of  the  University  buildings 
under  guidance  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  To  those  not  familiar 
with  the  institution  this  was  an  interest- 
ing and  profitable  experience,  and  in 
many  directions  a  delightful  surprise,  as 
not  many,  even  among  educators,  have 
kept  posted  in  the  advances  made  during 
the  last  few  years  both  in  lines  of  study 
and  effective  equipment.  Of  course  in  an 
hour  or  two  much  could  only  be  glanced 
at  and  some  things  were  passed  over;  but 
everybody  saw  and  heard  enough  to 
elicit  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction. 
The  Museum,  to  which  we  went  first, 
contains  in  its  archaeological  section  such 
a  collection  of  antiquities  as  has  seldom 
been  brought  together;  it  gave  a  new 
meaning  to  the  words  "  ancient  history  " 
to  hear  the  date  3850  B.  C.  assigned  to 
one  specimen,  and  remember  that  we 
were  thus  taken  back  to  the  days  of 
Abraham.  But  we  had  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  look  across  the  ages,  and  our 
leader's  call  of  "  time  M  started  us  in  pur- 
suit of  other  things  as  wonderful  if  not 
so  old.  The  Asiatic  section  with  its 
idols  and  numerous  specimens  of  art  and 
manufacture,  was  another  surprise;  but 
we  have  not  space  to  enumerate,  much 
less  describe,  the  wonders  of  the  place. 
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The  Dental  School,  the  new  Law  build- 
ing, the  Physical  department,  the  Dor- 
mitories, were  hastily  surveyed,  and  day- 
light failed  before  we  had  finished  the 
circuit.  Everywhere  the  visitors  met 
the  same  cordial  reception,  and  they 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  stay 
longer  in  each  department.  The  collec- 
tion of  cypripediums  in  the  orchid-house 
is  one  of  the  things  we  shall  remember 
with  pleasure.  To  see  so  many  things  of 
interest  in  so  short  a  time,  and  hear 
them  described  by  men  who  know  their 
subjects,  was  itself  an  unusual  experi- 
ence, and  we  are  sure  no  one  who  enjoyed 
this  opportunity  will  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  other  that  may  offer  here- 
after. The  only  trouble  was  the  limit  of 
time;  but  at  least  we  learned  something 
of  the  character  and  val  ue  of  the  work 
that  is  done  and  will  be  done  in  our 
own  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 


THE  members  assembled  at  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Thirteenth  and  Spring 
Garden  streets,  and  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the -President  and  members  of 
the  Alumnae. 

At  8  o'clock  Miss  Mary  G.  Peacock, 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
opened  the  exercises  by  saying  that  the 
guests  of  the  evening  were  the  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents,  to  whom  she 
extended  a  cordial  greeting,  and  hoped 
their  session  this  year  would  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  their  history. 

President  Jones  responded,  expressing 
in  behalf  of  the  Convention  our  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  invitation  to  meet  in 
this  beautiful  hall,  and  the  welcome  so 
graciously  tendered.  He  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  Alumnae  meet  with  us  to- 
morrow. He  then  presented  one  whom 
he  characterized  as  a  prince  among  edu- 
cators, the  honored  head  of  our  educa- 
tional work  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  spoke  as  follows  on  the 

WORTH  OF  WOMAN  AS  A  TEACHER. 

An  American  lady  recently  visited  the 
schools  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg. 
Being  permitted  to  visit  and  inspect  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers,  having  noted  all  the 
details  of  its  close  organization  and  man- 
agement, the  gentleman  in  charge  asked 
what  she  thought  of  it,  expecting  the  usual 
expression  of  admiration.    Imagine  his  sur- 


prise when  he  was  told  that  the  school  pol- 
icy of  Germany  was  topsy-turvy.  Asking 
for  an  explanation,  the  lady  said  :  "In  the 
fields  along  the  Rhine  I  saw  women  doing 
all  kinds  of  rough  work ;  in  the  streets  of 
your  cities,  I  saw  women  breaking  stones; 
here  in  Wurtemburg  I  have  seen  women 
carrying  bundles  of  hay  and  market  baskets 
upon  their  heads;  but  in  the  elementary 
schools  I  find  not  a  single  woman,  and  you 
are  here  preparing  young  men  to  teach  who 
are  able-bodied  and  well-fitted  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  the  field  and  the  street." 

In  this  reply  the  lady  drew  attention  to  a 
very  significant  difference  between  the 
school  systems  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  figures  will  serve  to  set  this 
difference  in  a  still  more  glaring  light.  In 
the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  out  of 
°f  I3I»599  teachers  114,480  were  men,  and 
only  17,119  women;  while  in  the  United 
States  (in  1898)  out  of  a  total  of  409  103 
teachers,  277,443  were  women,  and  less  than 
half  that  number  men.  What  countries  are 
on  the  side  of  Germany  on  this  question  ? 
Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  and  even  the  Australian 
Confederation.  I  have  no  figures  for  Great 
Britain,  Sweden  and  Italy.  The  only 
country  in  Europe  which  stands  with  the 
United  States  is  the  Republic  of  France, 
which  has  20,000  more  women  than  men 
teaching  in  elementary  schools.  In  Eng- 
land the  tendency  toward  women  teachers 
is  growing;  in  Sweden  the  preparation  of 
women  to  teach  slojd  will  stimulate  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction.  The  sharpest 
contrast  is  between  Germany,  with  less 
than  a  tenth  of  women  teachers,  and  the 
United  States,  with  more  than  two-thirds. 
In  our  own  State,  of  26,000  teachers  over 
18,000  are  women,  and  in  the  great  cities 
and  larger  towns,  and  the  counties  that  are 
called  most  advanced  in  educational  mat- 
ters, the  preponderance  is  greatest. 

So  we  are  confronted  with  the  question, 
What  is  the  worth  of  woman  as  a  teacher  ? 
Is  Germany  right,  or  are  we  ?  The  schools 
of  the  Fatherland  have  been  glorified,  the 
world  over,  above  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try; and  the  majority  of  nations  are  in  ac- 
cord with  her  in  the  policy  of  employing 
men  to  teach  elementary  schools.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  woman's  work  is  equal  to 
that  of  man  in  teaching,  the  United  States 
is  justified;  if  her  value  exceeds  that  of 
man,  then  sooner  or  later  our  policy  will  be 
adopted  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Are  we  right  in  our  policy?  It  is  our  duty 
to  look  the  question  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice  as  far  as 
possible.  Every  one  has  his  blind  side,  say 
the  psychologists,  on  which  he  cannot  see 
things  as  they  are.  Feeling  enters  strongly 
into  every  question,  often  influencing  us 
against  argument  to  convictions  so  firm 
that  no  reasoning  can  reach  them.  I  was 
born  and  bred  in  the  valley  whence  Phila- 
delphia gets  her  famous  brand  of  Schuylkill 
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water;  all  my  feelings  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  men  who  taught  me  in  boyhood; 
I  remember  how  we  looked  down  on  those 
who  went  to  a  woman  teacher,  and  how  a 
new  board  of  directors  at  their  first  meeting 
resolved  to  employ  no  women  teachers. 
From  that  extreme  of  prejudice  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  to  the  other;  and  now  and 
here  I  record  my  conviction  that  woman's 
worth  exceeds  that  of  man  through  the 
.  whole  domain  of  elementary  education,  so 
far  as  real  teaching  is  concerned. 

In  answering  the  question,  I  might  well 
have  followed  the  example  of  our  judges  in 
refusing  licenses.  So  long  as  they  wrote 
elaborate  opinions  they  were  often  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  but  of  late  when 
they  record  their  action  simply  "  license  re- 
fused "  no  interference  with  their  discretion 
is  attempted.  So  perhaps  if  I  were  simply 
to  content  myself  with  the  statement  of  my 
conclusion,  without  assigning  reasons,  no 
one,  at  least  in  this  presence,  would  under- 
take to  reverse  me.  But  in  this  age  we  are 
expected  to  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us.  Our  practice,  if  rational,  must  be 
based  on  correct  theory.  And  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  woman's  worth  as  a  teacher 
were  better  understood,  public  appreciation 
would  show  itself  in  better  remuneration, 
and  a  juster  grading  of  the  salaries  of  wo- 
men as  compared  with  men.  One  of  our 
Superintendents  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  school  janitors  in  his  city  are  paid 
more  than  the  best  lady  teachers  in  the 
same  building.  I  myself  have  been  criti- 
cised for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  women  teachers 
are  receiving  less  money  for  their  year's 
work  than  it  would  cost  the  county  to  keep 
them  in  the  almshouse.  Surely  these  pauper 
wages  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  if 
there  were  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  woman  as  a  teacher.  But  some- 
times other  things  are  allowed  to  interfere 
with  our  vision,  and  like  Nelson  we  turn 
the  blind  eye  toward  what  we  dislike  and 
say  we  do  not  see  it.  Economic  and  social 
considerations  warp  our  judgment;  tradi- 
tional prejudice  prevents  our  seeing  things 
as  they  are.  In  the  civil  war,  in  the  border 
region  especially,  the  able-bodied  men  en- 
listed, and  women  were  employed  in  the 
schools,  more  as  a  matter  of  necessity  than 
of  merit;  but  having  once  captured  the 
school-room,  they  held  it  and  stayed  there. 
We  hear  it  said,  too,  that  because  fewer 
avenues  for  money-making  are  open  to  wo- 
men, they  are  willing  to  work  for  less 
money,  and  hence  as  a  matter  of  economy 
they  take 'the  place  of  men  teachers.  If  I 
thought  that  the  interest  of  the  child  for 
whom  alone  the  school  exists,  or  has  a 
right  to  exist,  were  sacrificed  or  injured  by 
the  employment  of  women,  I  should  say, 
"Economy  to  the  winds;  let  us  save  tne 
child !" 

America  has  been  called  "the  Paradise 
of  woman."     Nowhere  else  in   the  world 


does  she  receive  equal  respect,  honor  and 
attention  from  the  opposite  sex.  In  the 
United  States  woman  does  not  break  stones, 
as  I  have  seen  her  do  on  the  streets  of 
Vienna;  she  does  not  pull  the  milk  cart 
hitched  beside  a  dog,  while  her  lord  sits 
upon  the  cart  selling  to  customers,  as  I  have 
seen  in  other  German  cities;  she  does  not 
carry  earth  in  a  basket  strapped  to  her  back, 
for  grading  the  streets,  as  I  have  seen  in 
southern  Italy;  she  is  not  hitched  to  the 
plow  as  in  Russia,  except  it  be  in  Manitoba, 
where  this  is  said  to  be  done  in  a  settlement 
of  Russian  Quakers — why  so  called  I  cannot 
tell,  except  that  they  refuse  to  bear 
arms.  The  conduct  of  these  people  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  Friends  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  for  200  years  have  ac- 
corded to  woman  an  honor  not  equaled  else- 
where on  earth.  Yet  our  sympathy  for 
those  women  who  work  upon  the  highway, 
and  our  conviction  that  the  strong  lads  in 
the  training  school  should  do  that  work, 
may  prevent  us  from  seeing  all  sides  of  this 
question.  Certainly  we  may  be  blind  to  the 
measure  of  happiness  which  these  laborers 
enjoy.  I  remember  in  my  pedestrian  tours 
during  my  student  days  at  Tubingen,  hear- 
ing exquisite  singing  from  the  heights,  and 
climbing  up,  the  singers  spied  us  and  each 
raising  Tier  bundle  of  hay  upon  her  head 
sauntered  down  the  hill,  as  happy  maidens 
as  my  eyes  ever  saw.  In  my  boyhood  days 
when  I  worked  in  the  harvest  field  beside 
women  binding  sheaves,  many  of  them  pre- 
ferred outdoor  life  to  household  duties. 
And  when  I  think  of  the  physical  exertion 
put  forth  by  women  in  high  life  at  Devon 
and  other  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
health  which  women  accustomed  to  outdoor 
life  bequeath  to  their  descendents  insomuch 
that  couples  celebrating  their  golden  wed- 
ding cannot  point  to  a  death  among  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren,  there  is  ground  of 
hope  for  future  longevity  and  vigor  among 
the  fashionable  people  of  this  city. 

A  curious  reversal  of  our  American  policy 
might  be  noted  in  the  action  of  a  recent 
conference  in  Wurtemburg,  which  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  women  teachers 
for  girls  above  fifteen.  We  ought  not  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  little 
kingdom  has  produced  more  distinguished 
men  than  any  similar  area  in  Europe.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  rigorous  system 
of  compulsory  education,  under  which  no 
recruit  has  been  found  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  best  pupils  are  selected  for  ad- 
mission to  the  training  schools  for  teachers; 
at  examination  one-half  the  candidates  may 
be  rejected,  and  after  such  culling  you  have 
teachers.  Those  who  shine  brightest  at  ex- 
amination are  sent  higher  at  expense  of  the 
government;  from  these  again  the  best  are 
sent  to  the  Universities;  and  finally  the 
very  best  of  these  are  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  systems  of  other  countries.  Under  such 
a  policy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars  are  produced.  But  these 
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are  all  men,  and  we  are  considering  woman. 

Man  excels  in  strength,  woman  in  beauty. 
In  the  days  when  it  was  considered  essen- 
tial to  a  good  school  that  the  teacher  be 
able  to  ' '  scold  roundly  and  thrash  soundly, ' ' 
it  was  conceded  that  a  woman  might  scold, 
but  it  took  a  man  to  do  the  thrashing — so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  schools  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  stronger  sex.  But  the  ad- 
vent of  woman  has  banished  the  rod,  and 
the  children  crave  the  privilege  of  school 
before  the  age  of  admission.  The  objection 
that  woman  should  not  teach  because  she 
can  not  govern  is  no  longer  heard.  A 
leading  director  in  the  Schuylkill  valley, 
one  of  our  most  progressive  men,  says  that 
whenever  one  of  their  schools  has  become 
demoralized  they  place  a  lady  in  charge, 
and  under  her  magic  touch  order  comes  out 
of  chaos.  President  Atherton  of  our  State 
College  says  the  best  teacher  of  algebra  he 
ever  had  in  the  college  was  a  woman,  and 
Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  said  at  Saratoga 
that  the  best  teacher  of  algebra  he  ever 
knew  was  the  late  President  of  Wellesley — 
back  of  which  was  the  fact  that  she  was 
master  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
knew  which  formulas  to  drill  upon  and  fix 
in  the  mind  as  the  instruments  of  thought. 
Beauty  is  a  sight-draft,  honored  whenever 
presented,  carrying  influence  wherever  it 
goes.  When  you  visit  the  schools  of  a  city, 
the  superintendent  will  take  you  to  a  lady 
nine  times  in  ten —possibly  because  he  likes 
to  go  there,  but  I  think  because  he  knows 
her  work  will  bear  showing.  And  of  ail 
tests  this  is  the  first — the  test  of  actual  suc- 
cess in  the  school -room. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  claimed 
that  woman  has  less  brain  power  than  man — 
that  the  four  years'  college  eourse  was  too 
great  a  strain.  But,  as  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  said,  take  a  boy  and  put  a  No.  x 
foot  into  a  No.  1  shoe,  compress  him  round 
the  middle  till  he  can  hardly  breathe,  and 
see  how  he  will  stand  it;  if  he  survives  that, 
he  may  not  suffer  from  a  little  Greek  and 
Latin.  We  have  got  past  all  that,  and  now 
in  all  the  colleges  they  are  inventing  new 
athletic  sports  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
boys  to  keep  up  with  the  girls.  Then  we 
were  told  man's  brain  was  heavier,  and 
mental  power  was  in  proportion  to  weight 
of  brain.  On  that  basis  we  should  put  the 
sehools  in  charge  of  elephants.  The  rela- 
tive size  of  brain  to  entire  bodily  weight  is 
the  true  basis,  and  here  the  woman  has  the 
advantage,  if  anything.  But  we  have  about 
quit  that  kind  of  argument. 

Thinking  of  this  question,  one  is  natur- 
ally led  to  consider  the  influence  of  the 
mother,  of  which  every  language  is  full  of 
instances.  A  young  man  who  had  grown 
up  in  an  orphans'  home  once  said:  "All 
my  classmates  grew  up  in  homes  where 
they  knew  the  sympathetic  love  of  father, 
and  mother,  and  brothers,  and  sisters.  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  climb  upon  a 
father's  knee,  to  feel  a  loving  mother's  kiss; 


hence  many  conceptions  like  the  fatherhood 
of  God  are  hard  for  me  to  understand  and 
appreciate."  The  true  teacher  stands  in- 
deed in  loco  parentis  to  the  dear  children,  and 
who  is  best  qualified  for  this  —  a  man? 
Every  widower  finds  how  ill  he  can  fill  a 
mother's  place,  and  if  he  has  good  sense 
tries  to  find  a  good  woman  to  take  it.  But 
see  how  the  lady  teacher  finds  her  way  into 
the  child's  heart,  and  how  the  little  ones 
come  home  quoting  her  against  father  or 
even  mother. 

Woman  has  exactly  the  qualities  needed 
for  success  in  the  school.  By  nature  she 
stands  closer  to  the  child  than  man.  She  is 
more  patient;  if  nineteen  times  telling  will 
not  do,  she  goes  on  to  the  twentieth.  She 
is  more  self-sacrificing  and  sympathetic, 
more  tender  and  compassionate,  more  able 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  child  and 
smooth  the  pathway  of  the  little  learner, 
entering  into  the  innumerable  details  which 
make    childhood   happy.      She   possesses 

greater  tact  in  the  management  of  children, 
he  lives  more  in  the  domain  of  feeling,  and 
in  the  earlier  years  character  roots  itself 
more  in  the  feelings  than  in  the  intellect. 
One  of  the  leading  aims  of  the  modern 
school  is  development  of  character,  and 
character  is  formed  largely  by  the  myster- 
ious influence  of  personality  of  older  people 
upon  plastic  mind.  Now  it  is  often  asserted, 
and  not  denied,  that  women  are  morally  su- 

gerior  to  men;  and  the  police  statistics  show 
ve  times  as  many  crimes  committed  by 
men.  Then,  in  moral  training,  the  impress 
of  mind  on  mind,  heart  on  heart,  soul  on 
soul,  we  should  have  the  best  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  among  women  no 
Shakespere,  Handel,.  Beethoven,  Raphael, 
nor  even  a  great  inyentor  (the  sewing  ma- 
chine was  invented  by  a  man).  It  may  be 
that  in  original  creative  power,  broad  gen- 
eralization, the  ability  to  think  in  the  ab- 
struse, man  is  superior,  and  that  the  bent 
of  woman's  mind  is  rather  toward  the  prac- 
tical. Thus  man  is  best  fitted  for  a  univer- 
sity chair — give  him  a  chance  to  speculate, 
and  talk,  and  print,  and  he  is  happy;  but 
woman  does  not  stop  there,  she  must  put 
the  theory  into  practice — she  must  have  the 
present  facts,  which  the  thinker  ofttimes 
neglects.  This  practical  turn  especially 
adapts  woman  to  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school;  and  just  here,  in  her  ability  to 
grasp  details,  is  one  of  her  points  of  super- 
iority. 

In  my  belief,  the  ideal  high  school  faculty 
shouid  be  composed  of  both  men  and 
women.  There  is  a  time  of  life  when  to  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  both  is 
almost  the  intellectual  salvation  of  a  boy  or 
girl — when  the  mechanical  memory  is  to  go 
to  the  rear,  and  the  logical  memory  is  to 
come  to  the  front.  Unfortunate  is  the  pupil 
who  misses  either  the  moulding  influence 
of  masculine  thinking  or  the  moulding 
touch  of  woman's  heart  and  soul. 
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Before  closing,  there  are  two  practical 
points  I  wish  to  emphasize: 

i.  The  Superintendent  owes  the  woman 
teacher  a  j ust  appreciation  of  her  worth.  It 
is  the  nature  of  man  to  stand,  of  woman  to 
learn;  and  unfortunate  is  the  teacher  who 
does  not  find  in  her  Superintendent  a 
friend  to  lean  upon.  It  is  his  duty,  with 
his  larger  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  to 
stand  between  her  and  the  school  board,  or 
irate  parents,  or  misdirected  public  opinion. 
More  unfortunate  still  is  the  woman  teacher 
who  must  work  under  a  Superintendent 
who  pursues  a  vigorous  policy  of  doing 
nothing.  Most  unfortunate  is  she  whose 
Superintendent  holds  her  responsible  for 
results  which  he  cannot  tell  her  how  to 
reach,  perhaps  never  reached  for  himself. 
The  Superintendent  owes  it  to  the  Normal 

graduate  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  make 
er  feel  that  he  is  a  friend  to  whom  she  can 
go  for  advice  and  counsel  and  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

2.  The  public  owes  the  woman  teacher 
better  remuneration,  not  only  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  in  cities  like  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Chicago.  I  look  forward 
with  hope.  There  was  a  time  when  a  re- 
spectable matron  could  not  show  herself  on 
the  streets  of  Rome  unless  protected  by  the 
stout  arms  of  her  servants.  Now  woman 
goes  everywhere;  she  is  most  numerous  in 
the  congregation  of  the  saints,  the  angel  of 
mercy  in  the  hospitals,  the  most  numerous 
in  the  ranks  of  teachers.  The  day  of  better 
things  is  coming.  There  are  more  women 
in  the  profession  to-day  earning  $1,000  a 
year  than  there  were  of  college  professors 
fifty  years  ago.  Yet  we  do  not  blame  her 
when  a  thousand-dollar  man  comes  along 
and  she  sacrifices  her  income  for  the  queen- 
ship  of  a  home.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  respect 
her  who  refuses  to  sacrifice  a  $40  place  for 
a  $20  man.  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  women  shall  no  longer  work  for 
pauper  wages,  and  when  her  school  work 
shall  be  glorified  as  has  been  that  of 
Florence  Nightingale — when  in  the  vocation 
of  teaching  she  snail  eclipse  anything  she 
has  ever  done  before. 

The  Golden  Age  is  past— we  are  produc- 
ing no  Raphael,  no  Da  Vinci,  no  Michael 
Angelo;  but  there  are  fine  arts  in  which 
more  has  been  done  in  this  century  than  in 
the  ages  gone  before.  And  ours  is  a  grow- 
ing vocation;  it  belongs  to  the  future.  All 
we  ask  is  that  woman  be  given  a  chance; 
let  both  sexes  do  their  best,  and  the  work 
will  go  to  those  who  are  best  adapted. 
And  when  the  accounts  of  the  20th  century 
are  made  up,  its  highest  achievement  will 
be  in  the  training  of  the  child  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  warmly  applauded 
during  the  lecture  and  at  its  close,  and 
must  have  enjoyed  the  appreciative  audi- 
ence. At  close  of  lecture,  Association  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning. 


SATURDAY  MORNING. 


EXERCISES  opened  with  Scripture 
reading,  The  Beatitudes,  and  prayer 
by  Supt.  J.  K.  Gotwals,  of  Norristown. 

Principal  J.  L,.  Shroy,  of  the  local  com- 
mittee was  called  upon,  who  said  it  might 
be  proper,  even  on  the  last  day  to  say  a 
word  of  welcome  to  the  Convention  on 
behalf  of  the  supervisory  element  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  done  what  they  could 
in  preparing  a  pleasant  reception.  In 
presence  of  Supt.  Singer,  who  is  known 
all  over  Philadelphia,  and  Col.  Passmor-e, 
who  is  known  all  over  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dr.  Brumbaugh,  who  is  known  all  over 
the  United  States,  this  duty  has  been 
laid  upon  one  who  is  not  known  outside 
of  White  Hall  School;  but  he  could  at 
least  express  the  good-will  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  hope  this  Association  had 
been  well  enough  pleased  to  come  again. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  on  behalf  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  replied  that  our  best  ac- 
knowledgment was  due  the  local  com- 
mittee for  the  readiness  and  zeal  mani- 
fested in  making  arrangements  for  our 
session,  and  making  it  pleasant  after  we 
got  here,  tor  anything,  that  has  not 
been  well  done,  not  they  but  our  Execu- 
tive Committee  are  responsible.  The 
local  committee  were  obliging  and  help- 
ful in  every  way,  and  the  result  will 
make  us  glad  to  come  again. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was 
then  read  by  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  of 
Steelton,  on 

AMENDED  SPELLING. 

An  attempt  to  answer  a  few  questions 
relative  to  the  spelling  reform  movement, 
may  aid  us  in  the  discussion  of  what  our 
attitude  should  be  towards  it. 

1.  Why  is  there  a  demand  for  spelling 
reform? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  arguments  offered 
in  objection  to  it? 

3.  What  is  its  present  status? 

That  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  a 
more  rational  and  simplified  form  of  Eng- 
lish spelling,  admits  of  no  denial.  To 
claim  that  this  demand  proceeds  from  the 
great  public  would  be  stating  an  untruth, 
for  as  yet  there  has  been  no  general  upris- 
ing in  its  behalf,  nor  are  the  children  of 
the  land  crying  for  it.  The  truth  remains, 
however,  that  there  are  thousands  among 
the  wisest  friends  of  childhood,  who  are 
most  zealous  in  their  advocacy  of  it.  Why 
this  desire  for  a  reform  in  spelling? 

The  American  Philological  Society  in  its 
first  report,  in  1876,  laid  down  two  princi- 
ples that  are  fundamental: 
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1.  "  The  true  and  sole  office  of  alphabeti- 
cal writing  is  faithfully  and  intelligibly  to 
represent  spoken  speech.  So-called  histori- 
cal orthography  is  only  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  prejudice. 

2.  "  The  ideal  of  an  alphabet  is  that  every 
sound  should  have  its  own  unvarying  sign, 
and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound." 

The  demand  for  reform  in  English  spell- 
ing has  been  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Present  method  falls  far  below  this  standard. 
he  written  word  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  photograph  of  the  oral  word.  To 
write  a  word  is  to  photograph  an  oral  word. 
That  this  operation  may  approach  the  ideal 
each  elementary  sound  in  the  oral  word, 
should  be  represented  in  the  written  word 
and  each  character  in  the  written  word 
should  represent  a  sound  in  the  oral  word. 
With  the  limited  number  of  letters  in  the 
alphabet  it  is  impossible  to  represent  all  the 
elementary  sounds  without  resorting-  to 
various  mechanical  devices,  such  as  diacrit- 
ical marks,  etc.  It  is  not  this  lack  of  con- 
formity between  the  sound  and  the  symbol 
that  the  would-be  reformer  is  desirous  of 
changing,  so  much,  for  a  remedy  here  would 
mean  a  considerable  addition  to  the  present 
number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet;  but  it  is 
rather  a  warfare  against  the  use  of  symbols 
that  represent  no  sound  value  whatever — 
silent  letters,  etc.  To  clothe  some  symbols 
with  more  than  one  function,  seems  a  ne- 
cessity at  present.  To  use  others  without 
any  function  is  an  absurdity.  Many  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  represent  more  than 
one  sound,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  sound  in 
the  language  that  is  not  represented  in 
several  different  ways.  There  are  many 
words  that  have  as  many  silent  letters  as 
they  have  letters  that  are  significant.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  printed  word  does  not 
indicate  by  any  means  the  manner  in  which 
its  component  sounds  are  represented.  The 
letters  that  have  no  value  stand  out 
equally  prominent  with  those  that  are  most 
significant. 

It  is  noted  that  in  some  instances  as  many 
as  nine  different  vowels  and  vowel  combin- 
ations, all  represent  the  same  sound,  as  in 
the  words,  rued,  bruise,  shoe,  drew,  rheum, 
rood,  move,  and  rude.  The  combination  of 
vowels  "ou"  can  represent  six  sounds,  as 
in  the  words  pour,  proud,  tour,  sought  and 
would.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  word 
kind  might  be  spelled  "keind"  on  the  anal- 
ogy of  height,  or  "  kuind"  on  the  analogy  of 
guile,  or  •'  keynd"  after  eye^  or  "  kynd"  after 
tyPc*  or  "  kuynd"  after  buy,  or  "  kai?id" 
after  aisle,  or  "  kiend"  after  relied. 

The  spelling  of  each  word  depends  upon 
sheer  force  of  memory,  the  reasoning  powers 
serving  no  purpose  whatever.  The  logic  of 
this  is  that  the  child  in  learning  to  spell  is 
liable  to  get  the  pernicious  impression  that 
to  cram  is  better  than  to  think;  for  if  he 
attempts  to  utilize  his  power  to  reason,  he 
soon  comes  to  grief.  Pedagogically,  this  is 
extremely  objectionable.      The  child  who 


never  asks  why,  and  is  willing  to  accept 
words  and  statements  without  any  thought 
of  their  content,  is  better  fortified  to  learn  to 
spell,  as  a  rule,  than  is  the  child  who  mani- 
fests some  disposition  to  investigate. 

The  natural  tendency  is  to  spell  phoneti- 
cally. The  ear  immediately  recognizes 
sounds,  and  the  reason  why  poor  spelling  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  arbitrary  and  useless 
symbols  are  often  used  to  represent  these 
sounds.  The  claim  is  made  by  those  who 
have  occasion  to  read  manuscript  from 
various  sources  that  the  errors  in  spelling 
are  largely  along  phonetic  lines. 

Arguments  Offered  Against  It.  —  Among 
the  arguments  that  are  urged  against  the 
attempts  that  are  being  made  to  correct 
some  of  the  absurdities  in  our  English  spell- 
ing are  the  following: 

1.  The  English  language  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  school  men  and  spelling  re- 
formers. Therefore,  they  have  no  more 
authority  to  tamper  with  its  spelling  than 
have  the  lawyers,  ministers,  doctors,  busi- 
ness men  and  others. 

2.  English  is  the  language  of  other 
nations  as  well  as  our  own.  It  is  the 
avenue  of  communication  for  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  people;  consequently, 
we  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  change  its 
spelling  without  the  consent  of  these  other 
nations. 

3.  The  peculiar  forms  of  the  spelling  of 
the  language  have  come  about  by  natural 
development,  and  have  been  accepted  bv  all 
English-speaking  peoples  in  the  standard 
spelling  of  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  undergone  changes,  slowly 
and  gradually,  by  a  process  of  evolution.  It 
can  be  changed  only  by  forces  acting  from 
within,  and  not  by  rules  imposed  upon  it 
from  without. 

4.  There  is  danger  of  phonetic  spelling 
obliterating  the  history  in  words. 

5.  The  struggle  involved  in  learning  to 
spell  according  to  the  present  method  has 
disciplinary  value,  and  it  aids  in  creating 
and  fostering  a  wholesome  respect  for  au- 
thority. 

Some  of  these  objections  are  not  without 
force,  and  a  few  of  them  have  many  and 
staunch  supporters,  but  none  of  them  pre- 
sent barriers  that  cannot  be  overcome.  The 
claim  that  bodies  of  educators  have  no  more 
right  to  change  the  accepted  spelling  of 
English  words  than  have  other  organiza- 
tions is  doubtless  true,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  reforms  in  these  directions 
are  to  be  brought  about,  they  must  be  en- 
couraged by  the  leaders  of  educational 
thought.  The  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Assiociation  relative  to 
the  spelling  of  the  words  program  (pro- 
gramme), tho  (though),  altho  (although] 
thorofare  (thoroughfare),  thru  (through 
thruout  (throughout),  catalog  (catalogue] 
prolog  (prologue),  decalog  (decalogue),  dem- 
agog   (demagogue),    and   pedagog    (peda- 
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gogue),  is  an  indication  that  that  body  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  a  more  simplified 
spelling  of  the  language.  By  that  action  it 
practically  says  to  the  American  Philolog- 
ical Society  and  to  the  other  learned  socie- 
ties of  a  similar  character  that  it  is  in  sym- 
§athy  with  all  legitimate  efforts  in  the 
irection  of  spelling  reform. 

The  claim  that  English  is  the  language 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  people  outside  of  America  is 
true,  but  the  claim  is  equally  true  that  the 
movement  in  the  direction  of  reforming  its 
spelling  is  by  no  means  confined  to  America. 
The  English  Spelling  Reform  Association 
was  organized  twenty  years  ago,  with  a 
large  and  influential  membership,  including 
authors,  scientists,  university  professors 
and  statesmen.  The  National  Association 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  has  been  giving  the  subject  careful 
consideration,  and  some  time  ago  it  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
phonetic  spelling.  The  Philological  Society 
of  England  has  also  been  active  in  this 
direction,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  years  ago 
united  with  the  American  Association  in 
recommending  a  large  number  of  amended 
spellings. 

The  argument  based  on  the  truth  that 
language,  like  an  organism,  has  its  gradual 
periods  of  development  and  decay,  and 
therefore  can  be  changed  only  through  in- 
ternal forces,  acting  slowly  and  gradually, 
fails  to  make  the  distinction  between  lan- 
guage and  writing.  Language  must  undergo 
change  by  its  own  laws,  but  alphabetic 
writing  is  only  an  instrument,  susceptible 
of  being  modified  to  meet  our  needs.  Clover 
and  timothy  have  changed  but  little  in 
their  organic  life  in  the  last  fifty  years,  but 
the  tools  by  which  they  are  cut  and  housed 
have  been  improved  greatly  in  that  time. 
The  cream  of  the  Alderney  aiffers  but  little 
organically  from  the  cream  of  William 
Penn's  Old  Brindle,  but  modern  methods  of 
making  butter  are  a  decided  improvement 
over  those  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  Nor  will  the 
cream  of  literature  be  diluted  or  disturbed 
in  the  least  by  a  more  rational  method  of 
using  the  symbols  by  which  that  literature 
is  expressed. 

The  argument  that  phonetic  spelling  is 
liable  to  obliterate  the  etymology  of  words 
carries  with  it  but  little  weight.  Scholars 
with  but  very  few  exceptions  repudiate  this 
argument,  and  claim  that  phonetic  spelling 
instead  of  being  a  hindrance  is  an  aid  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  language.  Students 
are  much  hindered  by  the  present  unscien- 
tific mode  of  spelling. 

The  claim  that  the  present  mode  of  spell- 
ing has  disciplinary  value  and  that  it  serves 
to  create  and  foster  a  wholesome  respect  for 
authority,  may  have  a  modicum  of  truth  in 
it.  The  respect  that  English-speaking  peo- 
pte  have  for  authority  is  proverbial.  As  a 
rule,  they  do  not  require  a  reason  for  every- 


thing, neither  do  they  admit  that  what  is 
inconceivable  is  necessarily  impossible;  but 
to  claim  that  the  English  child  has  acquired 
this  respect  by  first  being  taught  that  f-o-u-r 
spells  four  and  t-o-u-r  spells  tour  and  h-o-u-r 
spells  hour,  is  unreasonable. 

Its  Present  Status. — The  present  status  ot 
the  movement  in  the  direction  of  simplify- 
ing the  spelling  of  English  is  by  no  means 
discouraging.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
paper  to  trace  its  growth,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  present  movement  for  reform 
began  in  the  seventies  and  it  has  been  mak- 
ing steady  progress  ever  since.  The  recent 
action  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  adopting  the  sim- 
plified spelling  of  twelve  words  in  all  the 
publications  of  the  Association,  has  served 
to  give  the  movement  a  fresh  impetus,  and 
its  results  are  apparent  in  many  directions. 
While  the  "press"  has  not  felt  disposed  to 
give  the  movement  much  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  adopting  any  of  the  suggested 
spellings,  it  has  done  considerable  in  pub- 
lishing articles  upon  the  subject  and  illus- 
trating various  stages  of  the  reform.  Then , 
too,  editors  and  publishers  in  their  shrewd- 
ness have  not  been  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  in 
the  educational  world.  There  are  doubtless 
those  among  them  who  are  ready  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  proper  appeals  from  educational 
bodies,  especially  if  tnese  appeals  are  made 
along  conservative  and  moderate  lines. 
The  educational  press  presents  something 
of  a  triangular  attitude.  There  are  a  few 
editors  that  are  pronounced  in  their  expres- 
sions of  opposition  to  the  movement.  An- 
other and  perhaps  a  larger  class  has  en- 
dorsed the  action  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  by  adopting  the  suggested 
amended  spelling.  The  third  class  is  larger 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  spelling  reform,  but  it  is  not 
ready  to  instruct  its  type-setters  to  use  any 
other  than  the  present  mode  of  spelling  un- 
til there  is  some  permanent  responsible 
authority  for  so  doing.  Very  many  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  favor  a  more  rational 
and  simplified  spelling  of  English.  The 
greatest  organization  of  teachers  in  the 
world,  the  N.  E.  A.,  has  plainly  indicated 
this  attitude.  Supt.  Andrews,  of  Chicago, 
favors  it  on  the  ground  of  economy.  He 
finds  that  in  the  twelve  words  adopted  by 
the  N.  E.  A.,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
four  letters.  In  the  simplified  form  they 
contain  but  seventy- four  letters,  a  saving  of 
thirty.  This  means  an  economy  of  more 
than  twenty- five  per  cent,  in  the  following 
particulars ;  writing,  type-setting,  press 
work,  paper,  ink  and  type.  More  than 
this,  it  economizes  the  time  needed  by  the 
child  in  learning  to  spell. 

During  the  recent  holidays  the  State  As- 
sociations of  Missouri  and  Illinois  each 
took  a  significant  step  in  the  direction  of 
memorializing  the  National  Educational 
Association  relative  to  spelling  reform. 
Their  action  is  embodied  in  the  following: 
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Whereas,  There  is  now  great  and  im- 
perative need  that  some  influential  and  rep- 
resentative educational  body  should  step  to 
the  front,  not  only  to  stimulate  the  spelling 
reform  movement,  but  to  guide  it  along 
moderate  and  sensible  lines;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  the  teachers  of , 

in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  memor- 
ialize the  National  Educational  Association 
and  its  Board  of  Directors  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $1000  each  year  for  the  next  five 
years,  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  simplifying  our  English  spelling 
under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of 
three  members  appointed  by  said  Associa- 
tion. 

What  Should  be  the  Attitude  of  a  School 
Superintendent?  —  In  view  of  the  plausi- 
ble reasons  for  reform  in  English  spell- 
ing, and  furthermore,  in  view  of  the 
earnest  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth 
to  bring  about  this  reform,  it  is  difficult 
to  conclude  that  a  Superintendent  should 
oppose  it.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
conclude  that  he  should  occupy  neutral 
ground  with  reference  to  it.  In  fact,  the 
only  logical  conclusion  is  that  he  should  en- 
courage the  movement  by  lending  it  the 
force  of  his  influence.  This  he  should  do 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  as  well  as  to  give 
it  active  support.  Spelling  reform  has 
doubtless  suffered  as  much  from  its  over- 
zealous  advocates,  as  it  has  from  its  out- 
spoken enemies.  All  sorts  of  radical 
changes  are  being  advocated  from  time  to 
time,  and  naturally  the  entire  movement  is 
brought  into  disrepute  thereby.  In  our 
judgment,  the  influence  of  school  men 
should  be  thrown  in  the  direction  of 
amended  spelling,  along  lines  that  are  mod- 
erate and  reasonable.  To  this  end  the  action 
of  these  two  western  states,  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  a  permanent  commission, 
must  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  men. 
Such  a  commission,  with  the  power  of  the 

freat  National  Educational  Association 
ack  of  it,  would  not  only  harmonize  and 
vitalize  the  movement,  but  it  would  prevent 
those  who  are  unreasonable  in  their  efforts 
from  gaining  any  headway.  No  language 
has  ever  had  a  perfect  alphabet,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  English  language  will  ever 
have  one.  This  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  amend 
its  spelling,  and  only  that  which  is  practi- 
cally possible  should  be  undertaken. 

School  men  need  have  no  hesitancy  in 
lending  aid  to  a  movement  that  is  con- 
ducted along  lines  that  are  rational  and 
conservative. 

Supt.  N.  P.  Kinsley,  of  Franklin,  said 
it  was  with  eminent  propriety  he  had 
been  selected  to  open  the  discussion  of 
this  question,,  since  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  it,  cared  less  if  possible, 
and  had  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  post  him- 
self.    The  paper  seems  to  present  both 


sides  of  the  question  in  a  clear  and  ex- 
haustive manner.  He  would  only  add 
the  repetition  of  a  criticism  of  a  book  said 
to  have  been  made  by  President  Lincoln: 
"For  those  people  who  like  that  kind 
of  a  book,  that  is  just  the  kind  of  a  book 
they  like." 

Principal  O.  P.  Cornman,  of  Philadel- 
phia, said  any  one  who  had  practical  ex- 
perience with  spelling  in  school  must 
know  and  regret  the  immense  amount  of 
time  wasted  in  trying  to  get  children 
familiar  with  these  irrational  combina- 
tions. He  had  tried  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating spelling  drill  entirely,  kept  the 
record,  and  could  detect  no  falling  off  in 
accuracy.  Every  word  that  is  written  in 
any  exercise  impresses  the  order  of  the 
letters,  and  the  percentage  goes  up  from 
94  in  the  3d  year  to  99^  in  the  8th.  He 
was  satisfied  that  could  be  done  with  an 
average  class  under  efficient  teaching. 
Given  normal  conditions,  results  can  be 
predicted.  Of  course,  the  tests  are  made 
upon  the  ordinary  written  work  in  com- 
position, not  on  selected  lists  of  difficult 
words. 

Supt.  Buehrle  :  I  wish  to  add  a  word  in 
response  to  the  frequent  assertion  that  an 
amended  spelling  will  interfere  with  the 
study  of  etymology.  The  fact  is  that  the 
English  language  has  been  spoiled,  ety- 
mologically,  by  the  insertion  of  letters  that 
have  no  etymological  basis  at  all — as  the  / 
in  could,  the£*  in  sovereign,  and  hundreds 
of  other  instances.  Haldeman  said  the 
etymological  objection  was  "  ridiculous," 
and  March  says  it  has  no  force.  The 
percentage  of  people  who  ever  think  of 
etymology  is  small,  and  those  who  stand 
at  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  study 
repudiate  this  argument  and  favor  re- 
form. The  excellent  paper  has  covered 
the  ground  so  well  that  I  will  only 
mention  that  learning  to  read  is  ham- 
pered by  our  wretched  spelling.  Foreign- 
ers have  great  difficulty  with  English 
on  this  account.  If  ours  is  to  be  the  uni- 
versal language,  as  some  believe,  why  not 
simplify  the  acquisition  of  it  in  all 
reasonable  ways  ?  The  great  argument  of 
the  opponents  of  reform  seems  to  be  call- 
ing us  " cranks' '  and  " crazy.' '  We  can 
afford  to  stand  with  such  names  as  Noah 
Webster,  who  did  much  to  amend  Eng- 
lish spelling,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  an  ardent  advocate  in  this  reform, 
and  the  great  men  of  our  own  time  who 
are  leading  the  movement.  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  pending  report  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago  is 
expected  to  carry  on  the  good  work  al- 
ready begun  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  by  extend- 
ing its  recommendation  to  the  dropping 
of  final  e  whence  it  has  no  force  in  the 
pronunciation. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Supt.  J.  M. 
Berkey,  of  Johnstown,  on 

SPECIALIZED  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITIES. 

The  Public  High  School  is  essentially  a 
modern  institution,  while  outside  of  the 
large  cities  it  is  still  in  the  formative  per- 
iod. In  recent  years  it  has  received  the 
healthful  stimulus  of  national  direction  and 
uplift ;  in  Pennsylvania  the  helpful  influ- 
ence of  efficient  state  leadership;  in  educa- 
tional conventions,  the  practical  suggestions 
of  experienced  and  thoughtful  men  in  both 
college  and  public  school  relation.  We 
have  at  least  a  formulated  theory  looking 
towards  united  and  concerted  action  in 
high  school  development  —  a  theory  which 
seems  to  grow  naturally  out  of  elementary 
instruction  below,  while  it  readily  articu- 
lates with  the  varied  forms  of  higher  edu- 
cation beyond,  the  secondary  schools.  But 
in  fact,  every  community  that  boasts  of  a 
high  school,  assumes  the  prerogative  and 
the  responsibility  of  shaping  its  own  high 
school  course  of  study,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  various  courses  will  readily 
convince  the  searcher  after  the  truth,  that 
each  community  not  only  assumes  this  pre- 
rogative, but  exercises  the  same  most  vig- 
orously and  independently. 

41  There  was  a  time,"  says  Dr.  McMurry 
of  Chicago,  "when  the  traditional  *  Three 
R's'  in  the  elementary  schools,  held  undis- 
puted sway,  regardless  of  local  conditions 
or  individual  needs.  But  we  have  been 
freed  from  the  old  traditions  and  prejudices, 
and  our  common  schools  are  now  grounded 
in  the  vernacular,  in  the  national  history 
and  literature,  in  home  geography,  and  nat- 
ural science.'' 

The  door  of  the  public  school  has  been 
thrown  open  to  all  sorts  of  new  subjects  and 
studies,  and  they  have  entered  in  a  troop — 
sometimes  in  related  groups  or  classes,  out 
more  frequently  in  a  motley  or  unorganized 
crowd.  The  fact  is  that  teachers  and  school 
officials  enjoy  far  more  liberty  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  and 
the  introduction  of  new  things  than  they 
know  how  to  make  use  of.  Well  might  we 
exclaim  with  Orville  Dewey:  * '  Liberty, gen- 
tlemen, is  a  welcome,  a  joyous,  a  glorious 
thing.if  you  please, but  it  is  a  solemn  thing." 
We  have  been  so  free  to  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply, and  divide,  in  making  courses  of  study, 
that  the  average  high  school,  as  indicated 
by  published  manuals,  must  either  do  very 
superficial  work,  or  else  provide  for  a  most 
elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  manage- 
ment.    Are  we  not  in  danger  of  elaboration 


to  the  extent  of  weakness;  of  diversified 
subjects  and  courses  with  the  result  of 
vagueness  and  confusion;  of  multiplied  de- 
partments with  their  necessary  burden  of 
public  expense  —  in.  short,  are  we  not  ex- 
panding and  scattering, instead  of  intensify- 
ing and  strengthening? 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  basis  and  the 
lines  of  specialization  in  high  school  work. 

Negatively:  (a^  Not  by  treating  any  one 
subject  different^  for  pupilg  preparing  for 
varied  lines  of  subsequent  work  or  study. 
All  pupils  who  study  Latin,  or  History,  or 
Algebra,  should  have  the  same  class  instruc- 
tion, whatever  may  be  their  purpose  beyond 
the  high  school.  Not  that  all  shall  con- 
tinue the  study  the  same  number  of  years, 
but  so  long  as  they  do  continue,  the  in- 
struction should  be  uniform,  whether  as  a 
preparation  for  college,  for  business,  for 
technical  or  professional  schools,  or  for  a 
general  education.  This  principle  applied 
to  high  school  management  at  once  unifies 
the  several  courses  of  study  in  the  teaching 
of  the  subjects  that  are  common  to  all. 

(b)  Not  by  making  any  special  line  of 
work  or  course  of  study  the  paramount  aim 
of  the  high  school.  The  city  high  school, 
as  such,  is  not  exclusively  a  college  prepar- 
atory school,  or  a  manual  training  school, 
or  a  normal  preparatory  school,  or  a  techni- 
cal scientific  school;  and  yet  it  may  be  all 
of  these  to  the  pupils  whose  inclinations 
lead  toward  any  one  of  them.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "  a  secondary  school  program 
intended  for  general  use  must  be  made  for 
those  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be 
pursued  beyond  the  high  school."  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  high  school  grad- 
uates eo  to  college,  or  enter  higher  techni- 
cal schools.  And  while  every  facility  and 
incentive  should  be  afforded,  and  all  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  young 
people  for  the  highest  possible  scholastic 
training;  yet,  after  all,  the  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  for  the  most  part  the  main 
function  of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  the  duties  of  practical  life — and 
duties  that  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  high  school  course.  The  aim, 
therefore,  to  prepare  high  school  pupils  for 
college,  for  business,  or  for  teaching,  must  be 
incidental  only  to  the  main  purpose  of  pre- 
paring them  to  fill  with  credit  their  respective 
f  daces  as  so  many  leaders  in  the  social, 
iterary  and  business  life  of  the  community. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  prepara- 
tion for  college  is  also  the  best  training  for 
general  culture  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  this 
position  cannot  be  sustaiued  so  long  as  ad- 
mission to  college  is  based  largely  upon  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  higher 
mathematics,  subjects  that  are  not  necessar- 
ily essential  to  a  general  and  practical  high 
school  course. 

Along  what  lines  then  shall  we  specialize? 
I  answer:  (a)  By  simplifying  and  con- 
densing the  essential  studies  that  must 
form  the  ground  work  of  all  high  school 
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courses.    These  can  readily  be  grouped  in 
four  classes: 

i .  English — including  composition,  struc- 
tural grammar,  rhetoric,  and  analytic  liter- 
ature. 

2.  The  Natural  Sciences — including  geog- 
raphy, biology  and  physics. 

3.  Mathematics — including  elementary 
algebra  and  geometry. 

4.  History — including  history  of  govern- 
ment and  historic  literature. 

All  other  so-called  higher  branches  may 
be  largely,  and  under  favorable  conditions, 
entirely,  elective.  The  department  of  math- 
ematics may  be  to  an  extent,  elective. 
While  as  a  rule,  all  pupils  who  enter  the 
high  school  should  study  elementary  alge- 
bra and  plane  geometry,  yet  the  advanced 
steps  in  both  subjects  should  be  plainly 
optional.  And  there  are  cases  where  I 
would  be  willing  to  excuse  pupils  from 
mathematical  work  entirely,  provided  that 
they  have  the  ability  to  do  good  work  along 
other  lines  that  would  fully  compensate  for 
their  lack  of  mathematical  nerve  centers. 
I  have  in  mind  two  young  ladies;  both  have 
been  college  students,  have  spent  years  in 
the  study  of  higher  mathematics;  both  are 
strong  and  ready  in  good  English,  in  ele- 

fant  literature,  in  current  and  recorded 
istory,  quick  in  grasping  new  thought, 
ready  to  put  into  successful  operation  any 
new  school  work  or  method,  both  excellent 
primary  grade  teachers,  but  neither  can 
solve  the  simplest  problem  by  algebra,  and 
both  shudder  at  the  very  mention  of  mental 
arithmetic.  Shall  we  worry  such  people 
with  higher  mathematics  when  they  are 
simply  "  born  short "  in  that  deparment? 

Latin  is  frequently,  though  not  generally 
elective  in  high  school  courses,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  in  which  many 
others  concur,  that  it  ought  to  be  wholly 
optional  where  conditions  justify  sucn 
specialization.  Greek,  German,  French, 
drawing,  commercial  studies,  chemistry, 
domestic  science,  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy, should  all  be  on  the  optional  or 
elective  list.  Any  of  these  subjects,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  can  be  called  into  line  as 
a  part  of  a  special  course  only  so  far  as  the 
number  of  pupils  shall  justify  the  formation 
of  classes  and  the  equipment  of  depart- 
ments without  necessitating  too  large  a 
teaching  force  or  entailing  an  undue  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  reasonable  that  Greek  or 
chemistry  or  trigonometry  should  be  taught 
for  the  benefit  of  two  or  three  pupils  in  a 
high  school  of  several  hundred. 

(m  We  should  specialize  in  high  school 
work  in  view  of  local  conditions  and  en- 
vironments. The  high  school  officials  of 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven  frankly  admit 
that  the  work  in  their  schools  is  inspired 
largely  by  the  great  universities  in  their 
midst.  They  not  only  shape  their  work 
with  a  view  to  college  entrance,  but  feel  a 
constant  stimulus  and  interest  in  all  school 
studies  coming  from  and  through  the  homes 


whose  greatest  common  pride  is  their  Har- 
vard and  their  Yale.  Many  schools  in  New 
England,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  too,  have  in 
conscious  and  constant  possession  such  a 
literary,  intellectual  and:  historic  heritage 
that  it  easily  forms  a  strong  bond  of  inter- 
est between  the  home  life  and  the  school; 
and  a  high  school  course  becomes  quite  a 
necessity  for  all  the  intellectually  ambitious 
boys  and  girls,  not  only  from  their  individ- 
ual choice,  but  also  because  they  are  loyally 
supported  and  encouraged  in  this  purpose 
by  their  far-seeing  and  thoughtful  parents. 

But  how  is  it  in  a  community  where  the 
one  great  centralizing  interest  is  an  indus- 
trial plant,  or  a  number  of  them — where  the 
smoke  of  countless  coke  ovens,  the  ceaseless 
whir  and  buzz  of  machinery,  or  the  blazing 
fires  of  huge  furnaces,  absorb  the  energies 
and  the  interests  of  an  entire  population  ? 
And  after  all,  are  not  most  cities  and  large 
towns  built  up  right  around  such  unified 
and  intense  industrial  activity?  Such  a 
community  with  its  many  intelligent, 
happy  homes,  its  restless  active  youth, 
needs  the  high  school  for  its  benefits  and 
possibilities,  for  its  inspiration  towards 
higher  culture,  for  its  practical  value  in 
business  and  professional  life,  quite  as 
much  as  any  state  metropolis  or  university 
town.  True,  in  a  sense,  every  community 
is  an  industrial  centre,  but  some  cities  are 
more  exclusively  industrial  than  others. 
But  how  shall  the  high  school  be  made  to 
share  the  interests  of  these  people  with 
their  industrial  life  ?  For  it  must  appeal  to 
them  if  it  is  to  receive  any  degree  of  recog- 
nition and  support.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  necessity  of  boys  and  girls  leav- 
ing school  to  help  in  making  a  living  for 
the  family,  careful  investigation  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  the  lack 
of  interest  in  advanced  education  and  a  total 
lack  in  appreciating  its  real  value  in  mak- 
ing life  worth  the  living,  and  not  the  family 
income,  that  keeps  the  many  boys  and  girls 
out  of  the  public  high  school.  Whenever 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  realize  fully 
that  they  will  prosper  in  life  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  mix  brain  with  muscle,  mind 
with  body,  thought  with  labor,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  school  in  all  its  de- 
partments receive  from  them  its  just  recog- 
nition and  bestow  freely  upon  their  chil- 
dren its  inestimable  benefits. 

Shall  not  the  high  school  specialize,  then, 
in  view  of  its  constituency?  What  do  I 
mean  ?  Is  it  possible  to  link  the  factory, 
the  mill,  or  the  furnace,  "with  its  ever-pres- 
ent demand  for  labor  and  skill,  with  the 
gublic  high  school,  in  mutual  interest  and 
elpfulness  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  easily  possible.  In 
the  midst  of  an  intensely  industrisl  activ- 
ity, the  home  atmosphere  is  necessarily  per- 
meated by  its  spirit.  It  is  the  father's  daily 
experience,  the  family's  vital  support.  The 
boy  scarcely  enters  his  teens  until  he  wants 
to  do  something,  to  earn  something,  to  d< 
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what  father  does.  Under  the  pressure  of 
conscious  earning  power,  a  misguided  and 
immature  ambition,  together  with  a  lack  of 
intelligent  parental  control,  the  boy  quits 
school  and  goes  to  work,  while  his  sister 
coutinues  to  attend  until  some  opportunity 
opens  to  her  to  earn  or  do  something,  and 
both  are  forever  lost  to  the  possible  benefits 
f  a  high  school  education. 

I  have  stated  the  problem  as  I  know  it 
confronts  the  school  management  of  the 
industrial  community  everywhere.  What 
shall  be  the  remedy  ?  How  shall  we  be  able 
to  link  in  mutual  interest  and  helpfulness 
the  school  and  the  factory,  the  text-book 
and  the  work- bench,  the  teacher  and  the 
toiler?  I  answer:  By  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  well-known  pedagogic  principle 
of  "  learning  by  doing."  All  of  our  school 
work  is  yet  too  abstract,  quite  too  much  of 
"  thus  saith  the  book."  It  is  either  largely 
memory  work,  or  a  show  of  intellectual 
gymnastics.  This  is  especially  true  of  high 
school  work.  As  a  matter  of  course,  formal 
studies  must  be  memorized  and  mastered  as 
a  necessary  basis  for  concrete  and  applied 
work,  but  it  is  the  doing  that  determines 
the  knowing,  and  the  pupil's  expression 
that  makes  impression  real  and  lasting. 
Learning  by  doing  does  not  mean  merely 
the  training  in  the  use  of  tools  in  shaping 
wood  and  iron,  but  it  includes  all  forms  of 
activity  in  laboratory  work,  drawing,  nature 
study,  and  school  room  practice,  as  well  as 
the  various  lines  of  manual  and  technical 
training. 

Specialization  along  all  possible  lines  of 
hand  activity  and  skill  has  in  view  a  four- 
fold purpose. 

i.  It  satisfies  the  natural,  eager,  un- 
quenchable desire  on  the  part  of  the  boys 
and  girls  to  do  something,  to  give  tangible 
expression  to  thought  and  physical  energy 
by  working  and  doing  with  their  hands.  It 
secures  interest  not  only  in  the  thing  done, 
but  in  all  lines  of  study  that  bear  any 
direct  relation  to  the  work  in  hand.  It  is 
very  much  easier,  I  am  assured,  to  teach  a 
class  in  mathematics  who  have  just  come 
from  a  lesson  at  the  work  bench  or  in  the 
laboratory,  than  one  which  knows  only  ab- 
stract study  and  recitation.  It  gives  inter- 
est and  zest  to  all  school  work,  which  in 
itself  is  a  most  valuable  ally  to  the  earnest 
teacher. 

2.  It  develops  clearness  and  definiteness 
of  mental  grasp  and  comprehension.  The 
real  object  in  view  in  all  manual  training  is 
not  to  make  artists,  or  mechanics,  or  even 
cobblers,  but  to  make  the  workers  clear  in 
thought,exact  in  expression, confident  in  ex- 
ecution.right  in  all  they  say  or  do.  Dr.  James 
says:  "  Laboratory  work  and  shop  work 
engender  a  habit  of  observation,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  difference  between  accuracy  and 
vagueness.  They  confer  precision;  because 
if  you  are  doing  a  thing,  you  must  do  it  defi- 
nitely right  or  definitely  wrong.  They  give 
honesty;  for  when  you  express  yourself  by 


making  things,  and  not  by  using  words,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  dissimulate  your 
vagueness  or  ignorance  by  ambiguity.  They 
beget  a  habit  of  relf- reliance,  they  keep  the 
interest  and  the  attention  cheerfully  en- 
gaged, and  reduce  the  teacher's  disciplinary 
functions  to  a  minimum."  All  this  indi- 
cates the  superior  value  of  manual  training 
as  a  potent  factor  in  mental  and  moral  dis- 
cipline and  a  valuable  foundation  for  the 
most  advanced  and  extended  scholastic 
training. 

3.  Manual  training  develops  useful  and 
practical  skill.  The  graduates  of  the  Manual 
Training  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  the 
famous  Boardman  Training  School  of  New 
Haven,  are  in  demand  in  the  work- shops  and 
draughting  rooms  of  their  respective  cities, 
as  are  those  of  all  similar  well-managed 
schools. 

Industrial  corporations  want  competent 
leaders  where  skilled  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  prefer  that  their  workmen  shall  come 
with  trained  hands  as  well  as  trained 
minds. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  provided 
gratuitously  a  competent  teacher  in  me- 
chanical drawing  for  the  Johnstown  high 
school — a  teacher  of  experience,  a  graduate 
x>f  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
skilled  draughtsman — who  is  to  teach  a 
class  of  high  school  boys  regularly  for  two 
years,  and  upon  their  graduation  with  the 
regular  class  they  shall  be  given  employ- 
ment immediately  in  the  shops  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  order  of  their  merits.  This  ac- 
tion by  a  great  corporation  is  not  simply  an 
expression  of  local  interest  in  the  high 
school,  but  a  business  proposition  that 
shall  yield  a  satisfactory  return.  The  com- 
pany expresses  its  need — not  of  more 
draughtsmen  and  skilled  workmen,  but  of 
more  schooled  and  skilled  men  in  their 
shops,  men  who  can  not  only  learn  to  do 
the  required  work  in  any  department,  but 
who  have  also  the  general  culture  and 
scholastic  training  to  grow  with  the  ever- 
changing  needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
industry.  This  step,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  equip- 
ment of  a  complete  manual  training  depart- 
ment, the  rooms  for  which  have  already 
been  provided  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

4.  But  manual  training  in  the  high  school, 
or  even  below  it,  will  be  an  effective  means 
of  enlisting  the  interest  and  codperation  of 
parents.  From  their  own  industrial  stand- 
point, they  will  readily  see  the  practical  re- 
lation of  such  training  to  skilled  and  well 
paid  labor.  The  home  would  cheerfully 
encourage  continued  attendance,  and  even 
make  willing  sacrifices  to  keep  the  children 
at  school,  because  the  good  results  in  view 
are  more  immediate,  more  tangible,  more 
concrete  than  could  possibly  be  made  appa- 
rent by  any  promise  of  mere  intellectual 
culture,  however  expanded  and  extended. 
I  grant  that  all  this  is  a  superficial  view  of 
the  main  purpose  of  manual  training;  but 
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it  is  a  meafis,  not  unworthy  in  itself,  to  se- 
cure thereby  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in 
the  process  of  continued  development. 

Let  me  say,  however,  in  concluding  this 
plea  for  the  principle  of  learning  by  doing, 
that  if  manual  training  in  any  form  is  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  possible  development  in 
higher  education ;  if  bread- winning  skill  is 
to  De  its  highest  and  best  end;  if  its  use  is 
to  repress  the  richer  and  nobler  aspirations 
of  soul  life— of  real  life,  then  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  give  it  any  place  in  our  school  cur- 
ricula, notwithstanding  its  immediate  and 
apparent  value.  But  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  practical  or  the  useful  is  not  at  the 
same  time  the  most  elevating  and  the  most 
enduring  incentive  to  the  highest  possible 
attainments  in  scholarship.  I  am  informed 
by  the  most  reliable  authority  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the  Philadel- 
phia manual  training  schools  enter  colleges 
or  other  higher  institutions  of  learning  than 

§o  from  the  regular  high  schools  in  aca- 
emic  work — a  fact  that  proves  that  manual 
training  is  but  a  means  to  higher  aspira- 
tions and  more  thorough  culture.  If  action 
is  the  expression  of  thought;  if  the  trained 
hand  and  eye  are  but  the  exponents  of  a 
trained  mind;  if  doing  is  knowing,  then  it 
is  clear  that  any  system  of  training  that 
gives  the  largest  and  the  freest  scope  to 
the  natural  activities  of  childhood,  builds 
thereby  the  most  enduring"  foundation  for 
the  com  pie  test  structure  of  possible  culture. 
The  farm  and  the  work-shop,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tribute the  best  college  students  and  the 
most  successful  men  to  business  and  profes- 
sional life,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  poor 
school  facilities  in  the  rural  districts.  But 
is  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  on  the 
farm  has  the  school  of  independent,  indus- 
trial and  self-reliant  discipline,  outside  of 
the  little  red  school-house  ?  And  the  ele- 
ments of  personal  worth,  individual  re- 
sponsibility, conscious  power,  self-respect, 
worthy  ambition,  are  so  wrought  out  in  the 
building  of  youth  and  character  that  the 
problems  of  high  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity vield  before  a  steady  and  trained 
habit  of  work  and  the  inherent  energy  of 
conscious  possibility. 

I  plead,  therefore,  for  two  things:  first, 
for  a  more  thorough  study  and  comparison 
of  educational  values  in  our  whole  system 
of  education;  and  second,  for  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic high  school  and  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  former 
will,  I  verily  believe,  lead  to  a  larger  recog- 
nition of  all  lines  of  education  by  doing, 
and  the  latter  bring  into  our  high  schools 
not  only  a  much  larger  number  of  boys  and 
girls,  but  send  them  out  again  into  life 
with  a  more  liberal  education,  higher  aspi- 
rations than,  even  the  best  conditions  under 
our  present  system  now  seem  to  promise. 

Dr.  C.  A  Herrick,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia High  School,  said*  he  had  in  mind 


a  broader  specialization;  it  narrowed  the 
question  to  limit  it  to  manual  training, 
of  which  he  could  not  speak,  having  no 
experience.  He  was  interested  in  the 
the  broader  problem,  and  regarded  it  as 
a  pressing  question.  We  are  substan- 
tially agreed  as  to  what  a  child  must 
have  up  to  the  end  of  the  grammar 
grade.  The  higher  institutions  are  also 
coming  into  agreement,  offering  a  range 
of  subjects  from  Arabic  to  electricity, 
with  innumerable  electives.  But  upon 
the  intermediate  stage  we  are  not  agreed, 
either  as  to  subjects  or  as  to  their  educa- 
tional value.  When  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  was  given  to  us  in 
1893,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
said  this  was  the  most  defective  point, 
and  should  open  up  new  fields  of  discus- 
sion. In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
people  were  occupied  with  the  common 
school;  in  its  last  third  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  college  work;  now,  secon- 
dary education  is  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  changes  of  the  next  20  or 
30  years  are  likely  to  be  there.  How 
shall  we  so  adapt  the  high  school  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  as  to  in- 
crease the  attendance  ?  In  Philadelphia 
we  have  barely  3  per  cent,  in  the  high 
school;  it  is  regarded  as  the  portal  to 
college,  as  a  luxury  not  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  must  face  the  stern  realities  of 
life.  We  must  make  the  high  school 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  people — for 
we  are  all "  industrial1'  communities  here 
— that  we  may  hold  five,  eight,  ten  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  in  the  high  school. 
The  college  men  have  recognized  that 
the  old  course  does  not  meet  the  situa- 
tion, and  arranged  their  entrance  re- 
quirements to  touch  the  high  school  at 
more  points;  so  the  high  school  should 
come  into  better  adjustment  with  the 
grammar  grade,  and  bridge  the  open 
chasm  into  which  so  many  pupils  go  and 
never  emerge.  The  dropping  out  here  is 
frightful — as  many  as  a  third  are  lost  in 
the  first  high  school  year — a  class  of  173 
last  September  has  less  than  100  now; 
and  it  is  largely  because  the  boys  could 
not  fit  themselves  to  the  work,  could  not 
get  the  "  pace"  of  the  school.  It  should 
be  no  more  difficult  to  pass  from  the  8th 
grade  to  the  high  school  than  from  7th  to 
8th,  or  from  first  to  second  high  school 
year.  We  need  to  be  brought  closer  to- 
gether nt  this  point. 

Supt.   Buehrle:    It  would  be  well  to 
have  the  loss  year  by  year  tabulated,  that 
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we  might  see  just  how  much  greater  it  is 
at  particular  points.  It  is  also  a  question 
iow  far  the  loss  at  the  point  just  men- 
tioned is  due  to  lack  of  adjustment,  and 
how  much  to  the  fact  of  economic  value 
arising  from  increased  earning  capacity. 
That  is  an  age  when  many  feel  that  the 
J>oy  must  go  to  work. 

Supt.  Mackey :  Some  deductions  I 
made  from  the  statistics  of  the  number  of 
children  of  each  age  from  5  to  21  years 
enrolled  in  our  city  schools  may  have 
bearing  upon  the  question  Dr.  Buehrle 
has  raised.  But^little  more  than  one-half 
of  the  i.v year-old  children  are  in  school, 
not  much  over  one- third  of  the  14-year- 
old,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  15-year- 
old,  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  16-year- 
old,  about  one  eleventh  of  the  17-year- 
old,  and  less  than  one- twentieth  of  the 
18-year-old  are  in  school.  These  figures 
have  a  startling  significance  when  we 
consider  that  the  period  from  13  to  18 
years  is  the  critical  period  of  the  child's 
education,  the  formative  period  for  char- 
acter. It  is  the  one  period  in  life  when 
the  true  ideals  of  conduct  can  be  most 
readily  established,  when  the  foundation 
principles  of  self-government  and  good 
citizenship  can  best  be  laid,  and  when  the 
knowledge  and  skill  that  make  most  for 
success  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world  can  best  be  imparted  and  acquired. 
It  is  the  time  fraught  with  greatest  dan- 
ger if  the  pupil  is  left  without  wise  guid- 
ance, it  is  the  storm  and  stress  period  of 
life  when  many  are  led  or  driven  into 
careers  of  crime  by  their  own  masterful 
passions  or  misdirected  ambitions.  Many 
of  these  children  out  of  school  are  grow- 
ing up  in  idleness  and  lawlessness,  a 
menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
state,  not  only  a  loss  but  a  burden  to  the 
^community.  Even  those  children  forced 
to  work  at  so  early  an  age  are  frequently 
prevented  from  gaining  proper  mental 
and  physical  development.  In  this  most 
plastic  period  of  life,  their  growth  is 
forced  along  the  narrow  channel  of  some 
of  the  infinitesmal  subdivisions  of  labor, 
attending  to  some  particular  machine  or 
some  special  counter.  They  are  slaves  of 
a  narrow  iron-clad  routine,  that  renders 
them  incapable  of  learning  new  trades,  of 
rendering  the  most  intelligent  or  the  most 
skillful  service,  of  rising  to  the  highest 
positions  in  factory  or  shop,  or  of  meet- 
ing the  ever  new  conditions  of  this  mar- 
velous age  of  invention  and  organization, 
and    of    transformation    of    industries. 


With  every  revolution  of  industry  they 
are  among  the  first  to  be  set  adrift,  hope- 
less and  helpless,  with  no  resource  but 
an  obsolete  trade,  or  a  knack  with  a  fossil 
tool.  In  a  series  of  industries  employing 
11,000  men,  six  of  the  best  positions  were 
recently  vacant.  The  president  of  the 
company  said  that  though  they  would 
prefer  to  promote  their  own  men,  men 
whom  they  know,  they  could  find  none 
sufficiently  educated,  none  with  the  men- 
tal training  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  need  for  a 
mighty  revival  of  educational  sentiment, 
and  for  the  preaching  of  its  gospel  espec- 
ially to  the  industrial  classes.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  industries  in  competition  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  intelligence  of  our 
laborers. 

Dr.  Her  rick:  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
see  what  can  be  done  by  talking  to  the 
employers  ? 

Supt.  Mackey:  Not  always ;  I  know 
one  employer  of  500  people  who  thinks 
the  working  classes  know  too  much  now. 

Principal  Shroy:  There  is  not  so  large 
a  drop  in  the  grades  as  we  go  along  as  at 
the  point  indicated  by  Dr.  Herrick.  The 
connection  between  8th  grade  and  high 
school  should  be  direct,  making  the  first 
year  there  a  9th  grade,  as  it  were.  We 
have  tried  holding  meetings  of  parents,  at 
which  these  matters  are  frankly  discussed, 
and  a  public  sentiment  was  aroused  in 
favor  of  sending  the  pupils  up  to  the  high 
school. 

Principal  Spayd,  Minersville:  Parents 
often  object  to  the  branches  taught  in 
high  school  as  not  useful  in  practical  life. 
If  we  could  convince  them  of  the  real 
value  of  the  course,  educationally  and 
economically,  we  should  hold  more  of  the 
pupils. 

Principal  Beidler,  Lansdale:  We  have 
held  such  meetings  as  Mr.  Shroy  recom- 
mends, and  they  did  great  good.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  men  needed  for 
such  work.  So  long  as  anybody  will 
make  a  sacrifice  to  help  you,  it  works;  but 
otherwise  the  question  of  expense  con- 
fronts you. 

Dr.  Brooks :  We  have  been  studying 
the  matter.  Of  course,  all  depends  on 
public  sentiment.  Mr.  Sbroy's  plan  of 
parents'  meetings  has  been  of  great  ben- 
efit and  stimulated  attendance  all  along 
the  line.  The  making  of  such  sentiment 
is  largely  within  the  control  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals.      The    Boards 
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of  Education  also  can  do  their  share  by 
adapting  their  course  to  public  wants  and 
making  them  practical  and  attractive. 
Our  last  report  shows  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  those  who  stay  with  us — 
not  so  large  as  it  should  be,  or  as  it  will 
be:  we  are  still  much  lower  than  Boston. 
The  organization  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  will  help  us.  There  are  three 
courses  of  study;  the  Normal,  the  Classi- 
cal connecting  wtth  the  colleges,  and  the 
Commercial.  This  will  stimulate  attend- 
ance, and  we  ahall  soon  need  more  ac- 
commodations for  high  school  pupils. 

Supt.  Berkey:  I  had  no  wish  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  question,  and  am  glad  of 
the  discussion  of  specialization  in  all  its 
forms;  but  felt  it  my  duty  to  consider  the 
vital  needs  of  the  particular  class  of  com- 
munities that  seemed  to  be  suggested  by 
the  form  of  the  question.  The  difficulty 
in  getting  the  pupils  to  come  to  high 
school  is  not  so  much  in  in  the  boys  and 
girls  as  in  the  homes;  we  must  get  back 
to  the  parents  and  have  them  realize  the 
value  of  higher  education. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Supt.  E. 
Mackey,  of  Reading,  on 

MISFIT  PUPILS. 

As  an  authoritative  definition  upon  which 
to  anchor  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  it  is 
proper  to  quote  that  given  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  suggesting 
it.  "By  'Misfit  Pupils,1  "  he  writes,  "I 
mean  such  as  are  not  well  fitted  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  any  grade  in  our  graded 
city  schools. "  This  statement  authorizes 
discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  pupil  for  the  work,  rather  than 
from  that  lot  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to 
the  pupil.  To  meet  these  implied  condi- 
tions, and  to  avoid  trenching  too  largely 
upon  the  ground  covered  by  other  papers  in 
this  programme,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  problem  not  of 
cutting  the  coat  to  fit  the  pupil,  but  of  par- 
ing or  padding  the  pupil  to  fit  the  coat. 

As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  system  of  schools, 
the  less  flexible  its  system  of  grades.  In 
most  cities  the  grade  work  is  a  constant  in 
the  problem  of  education  and  the  pupils  are 
the  variables.  No  matter  what  is  the  curri- 
culum, no  matter  how  complete  the  system 
of  grades,  the  misfit  pupil  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent, puzzling,  and  serious  problem. 

Without  attempting-  a  strictly  scientific 
classification,  and  without  including  those 
extremely  abnormal  children  provided  for 
in  special  institutions,  we  may  roughly 
group,  for  convenience  of  discussion,  the 
most  common  cases  of  misfit  pupils  into 
five  classes,  according  to  the  causes  of  their 
being  not  well  fitted  for  the  grade  work. 

I.  There  are  pupils  with  physical  or  phy- 


siological defects  that  impede  their  progress 
in  some  or  in  all  branches  of  study,  as,  for 
example,  pupils  defective  in  sight,  hearing, 
speech,  motor  ability,  nutrition,  or  in  gen- 
eral health,  or  affected  with  certain  kinds  of 
bodily  deformity,  or  constitutionally  lazy. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  time 
limit  of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  detail  every 
kind  of  misfit  pupil;  a  brief  comment  upon 
a  few  cases  in  each  group  must  therefore 
suffice. 

Investigations  show  that  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are 
defective  in  hearing,  and  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  have  de- 
fective vision.  The  percentage  of  defectives 
and  the  degree  of  defectiveness  will  vary,  of 
course,  in  different  localities.  These  defects 
are  frequently  unknown  to  the  teacher  and 
unsuspected  by  the  pupils  themselves  or  by 
their  parents.  In  one  report  of  100  pupils 
defective  in  hearing,  but  one  case  was 
known  to  the  teacher.  It  is  easy  for  the 
teacher  with  a  watch  and  a  card  of  test 
types  to  make  preliminary  tests  for  these 
delects,  and  to  report  the  defectives  to  their 
parents  with  a  recommendation  to  consult  a 
physician. 

With  senses  alert,  we  live,  as  it  were,  at 
the  centre  of  several  concentric  spheres,  es- 
sentially of  our  own  making,  which  may, 
in  a  special  sense,  be  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  use  of  such'  means  as  the  telescope  and 
telephone,  and  in  the  spiritual  sense  be  ex- 
tended toward  the  infinite  by  the  functions 
of  mind,  but  the  sphere  of  sense  is  a  precon- 
dition of  its  kindred  sphere  of  reason.  To 
destroy  the  sense-range  of  a  child  is  to  leave 
the  soul  entombed.  One  child  can  but  just 
hear  a  watch  ticking  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet,  and  another  at  one  foot.  We  may 
roughly  estimate  the  auditory  sphere  of  the 
one  as  216 'times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
other.    Disregarding  for  the  sake  of  com- 

Sarison  the  other  elements  of  the  problem, 
owever  important,  the  pupil  with  an  ear 
world  but  1-2 16  of  the  normal  magnitude  is 
deaf  to  215-216  of  that  which  challenges  the 
normal  sense  to  sharpen  its  power  of  select- 
ive attention  and  to  contribute  gems  for  the 
soul's  richest  mosaics.  The  conclusions  of 
this  calculation  will  be  greatly  modified  by 
comparing  the  contents  of  the  sphere  and 
the  degree  and  kind  of  activity  of  the  soul, 
and  by  the  fact  that  in  the  genesis  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind  the  lower  are 
increasingly  supplanted,  so  that  when  man 
reaches  the  culmination  of  destiny  as  spir- 
itual being,  he  may  be  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  organs  of  sense  ;  but  however 
much  the  conclusions  of  the  calculation 
may  be  modified,  there  is  sufficient  approxi- 
mation of  truth  in  it  to  warrant  its  use  as 
an  illustration. 

A  pupil  with  an  auditory  range  of  but  one- 
sixth  that  of  the  normal,  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish familiar  sounds  as  his  own  name, 
may  be  able  to  supplement  his  defective 
hearing  by  an  unusual  alertness  of  the  other 
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senses  and  by  shrewd  guessing,  and  thus 
his  defect  may  remain  unsuspected  or  at 
least  underestimated,  but  he  is  tremen- 
dously handicapped  nevertheless. 

Not  only  are  teachers  singularly  unob- 
servant, but  even  the  parents  are  sometimes 
strangely  apathetic  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. Parents  frequently  say  that  children 
will  outgrow  these  defects,  or  that  they  do 
not  like  to  see  children  wearing  glasses. 
There  are  parents  who  do  not  seem  to  real- 
ize or  care  what  torture  of  nervous  headache 
or  fatigue  results  from  overstrain  of  the 
sense  organs,  how  discouraging  if  not  hope- 
less are  the  child's  efforts,  how  his  sensitive 
soul  suffers  becouse  of  his  backwardness  in 
study  or  because  of  the  scorn,  ridicule,  or 
even  pity  manifested  for  his  stupidity,  or 
what  an  enormous  loss  the  pupil  must  ex- 
perience when  he  is  thus  handicapped  in  the 
critical  opportunity  of  life. 

The  watchful  teacher  will  do  much  for 
these  defectives  in  giving  them  seats  favor- 
able for  seeing  or  hearing,  in  explaining  and 
directing  their  work,  and  in  proper  eye 
training  and  ear  training.  She  will  test 
poor  spellers,  and  pupils  faulty  in  arithme- 
tic, transcriptions  of  reading,  for  astigma- 
tism, myopia,  ear  defects,  and  defective  eye 
movements.  She  will  make  sure  that  the 
sections  of  the  blackboard  in  use  can  be  seen 
without  glare,  from  every  desk,  no  matter 
what  is  the  position  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
window  shades. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  share  of  time 
and  attention,  however,  that  very  defective 
children  demand  from  the  teacher;  the 
meager  results  of  their  work  in  the  regular 

grades;  and  their  likelihood  of  becoming  a 
urden  to  the  community  unless  trained 
more  adequately  for  self-help,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  it  will  be  a  great  saving  in  ex- 
pense to  the  district  and  a  special  advantage 
to  the  children  to  bring  all  such  pupils  into 
special  schools  with  special  teachers  and 
special  equipment.  The  law  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  special  schools 
for  deaf  mutes  and  for  the  blind.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
extend  the  age  limit,  to  remove  the  question 
of  indigent  parents,  to  increase  the  limit  of 
annual  expenditure  per  pupil,  and  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes, 
but  all  children  too  defective  in  sight,  in 
hearing,  or  in  speech  to  do  regular  grade 
work,  and  to  provide  for  expert  attention 
either  to  restore  the  pupils  to  normal  condi- 
tions, or  so  give  the  special  courses  of  in- 
struction adapted  to  the  kind  and  the  de- 
gree of  defect. 

The  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  can  be  far 
more  effectively  educated  in  the  special 
state  institutions,  but  there  are  now  in  the 
schools  of  my  city,  for  example,  in  the  grades 
below  the  high  schools,  168  pupils,  or  i^ 
per  cent,  of  enrollment,  too  defective  in 
sight  or  in  hearing  to  do  the  grade  work, 
and  for  these  pupils  special  schools  and  ex- 
pert attention  are  very  greatly  needed. 


No  definite  statistics  are  at  hand  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  pupils  who  cannot 
keep  up  in  the  grade  work  on  account  of 
poor  nutrition  or  insufficient  food.  Almost 
every  high  school  will  furnish  a  striking 
illustration  of  an  ambitious,  delicate,  young 
girl,  breaking  down  from  over  work,  who 
lives  mainly  upon  coffee,  crackers  and  con- 
fectionery. Tne  brain  uses  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  blood  supply  of  the 
body.  For  the  maintenance  of  growth  of 
body  and  activity  of  brain,  pupils  in  school 
need  even  a  larger  quantity  of  nourishing 
food  than  does  the  average  adult.  There 
are  certain  chemical  elements  that  the  body 
must  have,  or  cease  to  live.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  to  keep  up  vitality  pr  to  keep 
the  bodily  and  mental  energies  at  the  high- 
est point  of  efficiency  without  proper  food, 
as  it  is  to  keep  up  the  power  of  a  steam 
engine  without  steam,  or  to  keep  up  fire, 
without  fuel  or  with  a  superabundance  of 
slate  in  the  furnace.  There  are  children 
occasionally  that  come  to  school  hungry 
and  they  know  it,  but  there  is  a  far  larger 
number  who  come  with  appetites  sated  and 
yet  who  are  likewise  starving.  Their  food 
has  not  had  all  the  chemical  ingredients 
needed,  or  has  not  had  them  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  in  proper  proportion,  the  food 
has  not  been  prepared  so  as  to  be  readily  di- 
gested, and  the  variety  has  not  been  se- 
lected with  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
time  required  by  each  element  for  digestion. 

It  is  said  by  scientists  "that  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  food  consumed  is  pre- 
pared so  that  it  is  really  fit  to  eat."  Albu- 
min is  one  of  the  elements  of  food  di- 
rectly essential  to  the  process  of  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Overton  we  need  about  four 
ounces  of  albumin  and  three  ounces  of  fat 
daily.  "Bread  is  one-fifteenth  albumin, 
one-seventieth  fat."  According  to  these 
data,  we  may  roughly  compute  that  with 
a  diet  of  bread  exclusively  we  would  have 
to  eat  eight  loaves  per  day  to  furnish  us 
the  vital  energy  we  need,  and  more  than 
than  twenty  loaves  to  keep  up  bodily  heat. 
A  boy  who  has  breakfasted  on  bread,  butter, 
bacon  and  potatoes,  has  probably  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  albumin  he  needs  to  enable 
him  to  do  the  work  of  the  day  without  loss. 
Every  cell  of  the  body  hungrily  craves  its 
share  of  the  meager  supply,  and  some- 
thing must  suffer.  Continue  such  fare 
daily  through  the  day  and  through  the 
years,  and  that  boy  must  be  a  dwarf  in  body 
and  in  mind. 

The  matter  of  food  for  school  children 
should  constitute  one  of  the  subjects  for 
lectures  and  discussions  at  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings, and  should  be  emphasized  in  connec- 
tion with  lessons  in  physiology  in  every 
grade.  In  larger  cities  refectories  or  lunch 
rooms  should  be  established  in  the  high 
schools  for  pupils  unable  to  go  home  during 
the  noon  intermission. 

Teachers  should  be  especially  on  the  alert 
for  signs  of  insufficient  food  and  indiges- 
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tion,  and  for  plethora  and  over-eatinjr.  If 
the  pupil  is  irritable  or  languid,  if  ne  is 
pale,  with  colorless  lips,  or  with  other 
marks  of  anaemia,  there  is  reason  to  make 
tactful  inquiries  as  to  his  diet.  A  record 
should  be  kept  of  each  pupil's  growth,  dur- 
ing the  term,  in  weight  and  height,  and 
compared  with  a  table  of  averages.  A  defi- 
ciency in  the  amount  of  growth  should  have 
expert  medical  attention.  The  amount  of 
work  in  school  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
degree  of  health  and  strength. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  education,  for 
temperance  reform  and  the  labor  problem, 
even  for  civilization  and  religion,  when  the 
trite  old  proverb,  "Man  is  what  he  eats,"  is 
hung  up  in  every  kitchen,  and  its  full  sig- 
nificance understood  by  every  cook,  and  its 
ideal  promulgated  at  every  meal. 

If  laziness  is  not  due  to  some  disease  or 
to  a  want  of  proper  food  or  fresh  air,  then  it 
is  a  question  whether  pleasure  or  pain,  the 
hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment,  will  be 
the  more  effective  stimulus.  We  still  have 
reason,  sometimes,  to  endorse  the  quaint  re- 
marks of  Thomas  Fuller  to  "  the  ingenious 
but  idle  pupils,1'  "who  like  the  hare  in  the 
race  sleep  a  good  while  before  starting;" 
— "Oh!  a  good  rod  would  finely  take  them 
napping,"  and  in  regard  to  "the  invincibly 
dull  and  negligent,"  "all  the  whetting  in 
the  world  can  never  set  a  razor's  edge  on 
that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it." 

We  may  class  in  this  group  the  nervous 
children.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
school,  and  although  some  of  them  can  do 
some  of  the  work  of  the  grade  even  better 
than  the  normal  pupil,  they  are  not  well 
fitted  to  perform  all  the  tasks  it  imposes 
upon  them.  It  is  important  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  nervousness;  it  is  often  easy  to 
remove  the  cause  and  then  effect  a  cure. 
The  nervousness  may  be  due  to  poor  food, 
insufficient  sleep,  the  use  of  tobacco,  fatigue, 

nr  ventilation,  uncleanliness,  unhygienic 
its,  too  much  society  or  theatre,  too 
many  clubs  or  parties,  nervousness  of  the 
teacher  or  of  parents,  adolescence,  excessive 
piano  practice,  too  much  extra  work,  or  to 
other  causes.  The  treatment  will  vary  with 
the  individual.  The  teacher  should  be  on 
the  alert  for  signs  of  incipient  hysteria  and 
chorea.  Nervous  children  ought  not  to  be 
seated  near  each  other.  Each  case  should 
he  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
work  assigned  accordingly.  They  should 
avoid  examinations  or  other  causes  of 
-worry.  There  should  be  no  nagging,  and 
as  little  restriction  in  discipline  as  possible. 
They  need  careful  physical  training,  special 
diet  and  plenty  of  sleep. 

In  dealing  with  all  these  cases  of  physical 
defects,  the  one  thing  first  and  most  to  be 
desired  is  systematic  medical  inspection  of 
schools.  When  each  child  is  given  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination  by  a  competent 
physician,  and  expert  treatment,  if  neces- 
sary, there  will  be  not  only  many  a  splendid 
rescue  of  innocent  sufferers  from  parental 


ignorance  or  avarice,  but  clear  and  convinc- 
ing demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  enact- 
ing and  enforcing  laws  of  sanitation  and 
health,  a  definite  and  emphatic  revelation 
of  the  duties  of  parents,  of  the  influence  of 
heredity,  and  of  the  value  of  the  priceless 
legacy  of  being  well  born. 

II.  The  second  group  of  misfit  pupils  are 
those  with  mental  defects  that  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
grade. 

Judicious  physical  training  will  go  far  to- 
ward removing  some  of  the  commonest 
types  of  want  of  co-ordination  or  of  brain 
disorder. 

For  cases  of  mental  dullness,  diseases  of 
attention,  memory,  or  will,  in  fact  for  all 
cases  of  mental  defect  or  abnormality,  there 
seems  to  be  an  urgent  demand  for  what  Dr. 
Royce  terms  a  "consulting  psychologist," 
an  expert  competent  to  diagnose  the  case 
and  prescribe  treatment.  They  need  special 
schools  and  expert  teachers,  teachers  like 
Miss  Sullivan,  teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  or 
Dr.  Richards,  teacher  of  the  boy  Sylvanus. 
The  nations  might  justly  be  ranked  in  the 
the  scale  of  civilization,  according  to  what 
they  do  for  their  unfortunate  classes. 

III.  The  third  group  comprises  the  mor- 
ally deficient  pupils.  They  are  not  always 
rated  among  the  misfit  pupils,  In  some 
cases  they  have  sufficient  intellectual  ability 
to  perform  any  task  assigned  to  them.  In 
some  cases  their  moral  condition  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  grade  work,  incapable 
of  doing  the  work  it  imposes  or  unjustly 
restrained  by  some  of  its,  to  them,  incom 
prehensible  methods. 

The  one  essential  aim  of  the  public  school 
is  to  aid  and  direct  the  pupils  in  character 
building.  It  is  the  moral  purpose  that  j  usti- 
fies  its  maintenance.  The  pupil  that  is  not 
making  definite  progress  in  the  realization 
of  the  highest  ideal  of  his  life  is  a  far  more 
serious  case  of  misfit  than  he  who  never 

?  asses  an  examination  or  wins  a  promotion. 
lo  these  pupils,  the  magnitude  of  their  in- 
fluence for  evil,  and,  especially,  to  the  obli- 
gations and  relations  of  the  state  and  the 
school  to  them,  I  wish  mainly  to  direct  your 
attention. 

To  the  free  school  as  agent  of  the  state  is 
entrusted  the  duty  of  preparing  its  youth 
for  citizenship.  Other  factors  of  civiliza- 
tion may  wield  even  a  greater  influence  on 
character,  but  the  public  school  is  the  one 
institution  to  which  the  State  has  a  right  to 
look  for  the  discharge  of  this  high  duty, 
upon  the  right  performance  of  which  the 
perpetuity  of  the  state  and  of  free  govern- 
ment depends.  In  harmony  with  other  fac- 
tors of  education,  the  public  school  may 
give  the  pupil  the  means  of  making  a  liv- 
ing and  rendering  his  best  service  to  so- 
ciety, and  it  may  promote  the  ends  of  cul- 
ture and  administer  to  the  best  development 
of  the  pupil,  body  and  soul;  but  its  specific 
end  is  citizenship.  The  main  purpose  for 
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which  it  is  created  by  the  state  is  to  estab- 
lish those  virtues,  to  realize  those  ideals  of 
conduct  and  that  degree  of  physical  power 
and  practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen  that  will  best  serve  the  state  in  its 
progress  towards  the  realization  of  its  own 
ideals.  The  public  school  is  organized  by 
and  under  the  authority  not  of  society  but 
of  the  state,  and  that  involves  a  distinction 
in  the  end,  clearly  seen  in  the  concise  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Harris  :  "In  civil  society,  the 
the  whole  earth  exists  for  each,  in  the 
State  each  exists  for  the  whole."  "The 
state  assumes  control  of  the  individual 
for  the  benefit  of  the  social  unity."  The 
very  existence  of  the  State  is  grounded 
in  this  power  to  control  the  individual, 
and  from  thence  it  derives  its  authority 
to  establish  schools  and  prescribe  courses 
of  study.  Whatever  the  school  may  do  for 
the  individual  pupil,  its  right  to  main- 
tenance depends  upon  the  value  of  its  work 
not  to  the  individual  but  to  the  State. 
Now,  is  the  school  making  returns  in  the 
character  of  citizenship  that  will  justify  its 
maintenance?  Where  shall  we  locate  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  notorious 
evils  in  the  State?  Whose  fault  is  it  that 
bad  men  have  power  and  that  many  men  of 
good  repute  are  too  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  public  service  to  accept  office,  to  attend 
caucuses  or  even  go  to  the  polls  ?  Is  not 
this  indifference  in  a  large  degree  a  projec- 
tion into  after  life  of  a  condition  fosterea  if 
not  manufactured  in  the  public  school,  a 
product  of  over-training  of  the  intellect  and 
neglect  of  the  heart,  of  mere  dramatizing  of 
sentiment  without  putting  good  impulses 
into  execution,  of  emphasizing  knowledge 
rather  than  conduct,  the  science  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  the  practice  of  civic  virtue, 
of  making  the  "be  all"  and  "end  all"  of 
education  knowing,  even  if  knowing  by  do- 
ing, rather  than  doing,  doing  by  knowing  ? 
How  shall  we  account  for  the  startling  in- 
crease and  disgraceful  prevalence  of  fraud 
in  elections  ?  A  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  thousands  of  men  were  braving 
dangers  and  enduring  the  unspeakable  hard- 
ships of  a  long  war  to  gain  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation in  legislation;  now,  judging  from 
current  newspaper  reports  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  men  by  the  thousand  are 
ready  to  barter  away  their  blood-bought 
privileges  for  a  bottle  of  beer  or  a  pair  of 
suspenders.  Political  corruption  has  liberty 
by  the  throat.  Dishonest  politics  is  the 
rank,  unblushing  treason  of  the  age,  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  all  good  government, 
the  one  evil  first  to  be  removed,  and  that  re- 
moval the  pre-condition  of  all  other  reform. 
It  seems  a  far  cry  from  misfit  pupils  to 
dishonest  politics,  but  the  connection  is 
close  and  vital,  Some  one  has  said  "ma- 
chine schools  make  machine  politics."  Par 
be  it  from  me  to  blame  the  school  for  every 
evil  in  the  land;  but  as  leaders  in  directing 
ftjis  supremely  important  work,  we  have 
reason,  in   such   informal   conferences  as 


these,  candidly  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  schools  are  doing  all  that  they  ought  to 
do,  or  even  all  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
expect  them  to  do,  in  developing  good  citi- 
zens. 

Are  the  schools  doing  all  they  can  do  in 
developing  men  that  will  not  only  scorn  to 
accept  a  bribe,  but  treat  as  a  traitor  him 
who  offers  it,  men  that  will  not  only  obey 
but  enforce  the  law,  men  that  will  not  only 
rejoice  in  the  nation's  greatness  but  uphold 
its  majesty  even  in  the  humblest  of  civic  ob- 
ligations, men  ready  to  fight,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  die,  to  establish  the  ideal  of  the  State 
and  keep  its  record  free  from  stain?  Or  are 
they  making  merely  tools  for  politicians  ?* 
Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  in  many  schools  the  pupils  will  take 
the  part  of  the  criminal,  will  shield  him  in 
his  crime,  will  even  lie  to  save  his  detec- 
tion, and  that  in  breaches  of  the  rules  of  or- 
der it  is  a  case  of  teacher  vs.  school  rather 
than  school  vs.  the  offenders,  whoever  they 
may  be. 

Are  not  the  teachers  themselves  often  at 
fault  in  provoking  hostility  or  disregard  for 
law,  by  making  law  appear  arbitrary  rather 
than  reasonable,  transient  and  trivial  rather 
than  eternal  and  sublime  ? 

The  school  is  in  a  sense  a  miniature  re- 
public, and  as  the  ideal  of  the  State  makes 
justice  supreme,  so  the  teacher  should  exalt 
his  judicial  even  above  his  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  But  in  how  many 
schools  do  the  teachers  fail,  with  sufficient 
care  and  clearness,  to  hold  prominent  the 
ideal  of  justice  in  all  discipline,  to  subordi- 
nate their  own  personal  feelings  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  conspicuously  the  demands 
of  conscience  and  right  ?  How  many  ignore 
t.he  plea  of  the  offender,  and  for  want  of 
time  or  to  gratify  a  momentary  passion  for 
vengeance,  sentence  the  accused,  with 
neither  counsel  nor  hearing  ? 

If  pupils  are  to  be  trained  to  self-govern- 
ment, then  school  must  be  conducted  more 
upon  the  principles  of  a  democracy  than 
upon  those  of  a  despotism.  In  the  case  of 
the  younger  pupils  it  is  admittedly  difficult 
to  make  an  effective  appeal  fo  the  idea  ot 
honor  and  conscience,  out  in  several  high 
schools  and  in  many  colleges  some  of  the 
varied  plans  of  self-government  are  already 
in  successful  operation.  The  school  is  not 
merely  a  nursery  of  ephemeral  virtues,  it  is 
the  preliminary  skirmish  ground  of  the 
great  battles  of  life.  There  is  no  school 
where  there  is  no  temptation,  where  there 
is  not  a  strong  challenge  to  the  pupil  to  de- 
ceive and  to  cheat,  where  there  is  not  a 
high,  even  if  unintentional  reward  for  suc- 
cessful lying,  hypocrisy  and  rascality,  and 
where  wrong  motives  are  not  as  common  as 
the  true,  even  in  legitimate  endeavor. 

In  view  of  the  chief  function  of  the 
school,  the  misfit  pupil  is  he  who  is  not  in 
harmonious  relation  to  the  school  in  the 
process  of  training  for  citizenship,  a  juve- 
nile outlaw,  who  is  not  fitting  himself  or  be- 
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ingj  fitted  to  do  his  part  in  the  body  politic. 
This  is  the  misfit  that  most  needs  atten- 
tion, for  he  is  most  a  menace  to  the  State. 
The  pupil  that  cannot  do  the  grade  work  of 
the  school  may  be  on  the  way  to  the  alms- 
house; but  the  pupil  that  is  making  no 
progress  toward  true,  honest,  loyal  citizen- 
ship is  on  the  way  to  the  penitentiary. 

There  are  pupils,  no  doubt,  that  must  be 
removed  to  State  reformatory  institutions  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  law  breaking  and  to 
prevent  their  contaminating  others,  and  yet 
neither  the  reform  school  nor  the  method  of 
determining  who  shall  be  sent  there  is  ideal. 

Juvenile  moral  delinquency  should  be  di- 
agnosed as  a  disease,  and  may  be  effectively 
treated  as  such.  Local  schools  for  incorrig- 
ibles,  under  some  less  humiliating  name, 
should  be  established,  with  special  equip- 
ment, practical  courses  of  study,  shop  work, 
field  work,  laboratory  work  in  physics,  me- 
chanics, and  with  athletics,  gymnasia  and 
baths,  with  dormitories,  and  with  power  to 
retain  pupils  free  from  injurious  parental 
influence,  and,  above  all,  with  skillful,  effi- 
cient, consecrated  teachers,  ready  to  love 
the  nastiest  little  villain  that  ever  entered  a 
school-room  for  the  sake  of  the  possible 
good  in  him. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  city  would  have 
its  George  Junior  Republic.  In  fact  for  all 
pupils,  whether  misfit  or  not,  we  need 
schools  that  will  not  only  promote  the  high- 
est ends  of  culture,  but  that  will  equip  the 
pupils  with  the  means  of  rendering  remu- 
nerative service  to  society.  To  establish 
and  maintain  such  schools  may  seem  an 
unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
but  the  return  will  more  than  repay  the 
cost,  not  only  in  money  saved,  but  in  citi- 
zenship perfected.  In  view  of  the  end  for 
which  the  State  exists,  and  of  that  for 
which  it  has  organized  the  public  school, 
the  State  is  justified  in  giving,  and  is  mor- 
ally bound  to  give,  if  possible,  not  only  to 
each  pupil  the  means,  but  to  every  citizen 
an  opportunity  of  earning  a  living. 

Statistics  show  that  though  many  crimin- 
als in  our  penal  institutions  have  at  least 
an  elementary  education,  but  very  few 
have  a  trade,  and  fewer  still  have  had  em- 
ployment, when  their  offenses  were  com- 
mitted. Without  the  means,  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  will  to  render  service  to 
society,  his  education  will  but  make  a  man 
more  dangerous  as  the  enemy  of  society. 

The  morally  unfit  pupil  is  the  one  with 
whom  the  State  is  most  vitally  concerned. 
On  this  point  let  me  quote  a  pertinent  par- 
agraph from  Havelock  Ellis  on  "  The  Crim- 
inal.' •  "All  education  must  include  pro- 
vision for  the  detection  and  special  treat- 
ment of  abnormal  children.  We  cannot 
catch  our  criminals  too  young.  Taverni  has 
found  that  criminals  in  childhood  are 
marked  especially  by  their  resistance  to  ed- 
ucational influences" — (misfits).  "  It  is  our 
duty  and  our  interest  to  detect  such  refrac- 
tory and  abnormal  children  at  the  earliest 


period,  to  examine  them  carefully,  and  to 
ensure  that  each  shall  have  the  treatment 
best  adapted  to  him.  It  is  much  easier  and 
much  cheaper  to  do  that,  than  to  wait  until 
he  has  brought  ruin  on  himself  and  shame 
on  his  frienas." 

Statistics  show  that  approximately  only 
one-twenty-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  pub- 
lic school  children  are  in  high  schools.  In 
this  State  there  is  from  13  years  upward  a 
startling  rapidity  in  the  decrease  of  the 
school  attendance.  In  my  city  but  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  13-year-old  chil- 
dren are  in  school,  less  than  one-seventh 
the  1 6-year-old,  and  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  are  in  school  at  the  age  of  17  years, 
the  average  age  of  the  completion  of  the 
high  school  course. 

The  period  beginning  with  the  13th  year 
is  the  critical  period  of  life  for  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  as  well  as  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  good  citizenship.  The  adoles- 
cent period  is  the  period  of  altruism,  of  hero 
worship,  and  of  lofty  ideals;  and  it  is  the 
period  when  evil  instincts  most  rapidly  ma- 
ture in  conduct,  the  period  when  criminals 
most  frequently  begin  their  career  of  crime. 
It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
State  to  keep  control  of  its  juvenile  crim- 
inals through  their  critical  period  of  life,  to 
five  them  the  wisest  instruction,  the  most 
inspiring  environment,  the  most  useful 
training,  the  best  companions,  the  noblest 
teachers,  the  most  efficient  discipline  in 
self  government,  and  the  very  best  care  in 
body,  mind  and  soul.  There  would  be  a 
vast  gain  in  wealth  to  the  State,  both  in 
manhood  and  in  money,  if  these  pupils 
could  be  kept  in  schools  specially  adapted  to 
their  needs  through  the  adolescent  epoch. 
It  would  be  economy  for  the  State  even  to 
make  some  special  provision  for  indigent 
dependents  upon  child  labor  rather  than 
have  the  children  crowding  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor  or  of  the  vagrant  or  criminal 
classes. 

For  juvenile  turpitude  and  for  many  types 
of  brain  disorder,  physical  and  mental 
defects,  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  often 
underrated,  is  play.  In  the  various  kinds  of 
plays  or  games  there  is  exercise  for  every 
muscle,  every  mental  faculty,  and  a  direct 
challenge  to  moral  conduct. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  scarcely  begun 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  play  in  human 
development.  In  its  intense  love  for  out- 
door games  and  field  sports,  we  can  find  the 
premonitions  and  conditions  if  not  the  direct 
cause  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  first  breathings  of  the  spirit  of 

Patriotism,  imperialism,  and  progress, 
hink  of  the  prestige  of  Greece  in  the  history 
of  nations  and  then  upon  her  national  games 
when  even  time  was  reckoned  by  Olympiads. 
11  Fair  play"  is  a  watchword  of  tremen- 
dous significance  and  it  manifests  moral 
sentiment  sometimes  where  none  is  ex- 
pected. 
Jacob  Riis  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "At- 
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1  antic  "  tells  of  a  prize  boxing  match  lie  at- 
tended in  New  York.  One  of  the  contestants 
was  a  New  Yorker,  the  other  a  stranger  from 
another  State,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
rough  element  was  all  with  the  New  Yorker, 
and  on  him  their  money  was  placed.  The 
New  Yorker  struck  one  foul  blow  after  an- 
other but  the  stranger  was  fair  and  manly 
and  thus  won  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd, 
and  when  he  was  finally  knocked  out  by  a 
foul  blow,  the  audience  rose  in  a  body  and 
yelled  to  have  the  fight  given  to  the 
stranger,  though  such  a  decision  would 
leave  themselves  without  a  cent. 

College  sports  have  prepared  the  way  for 
college  honor  and  made  it  a  disgrace  that  no 
man  can  stand  to  cheat  in  college  examina- 
tions or  literary  exercises.  The  playground 
is  the  arena  where  almost  every  boy  first 
wins  the  insignia  of  moral  knighthood. 

The  moral  education  of  children  is  far  too 
large  a  problem  for  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
What  the  morally  unfit  most  need  in  the 
school  is  a  teacher  that  is  a  living  example 
of  the   noblest   character,   a  teacher  that 

§  reaches  truth,  honesty,  honor,  purity,  in- 
ustry,  kindness  and  unselfishness,  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  by  precept,  with  an  unction 
ana  power  that  only  self-sacrificing  devotion 
can  impart.  I  believe  every  child  starts  in 
life  with  some  spiritual  endowment,  that 
every  child  has  an  instinctive  love  for  the 
good,,  that  the  demand  for  l4  fair  play  "  even 
by  the  rough  element  is  indicative  of  the 
fundamental  impulse  toward  the  right,  and 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  the  school 
authorities,  or  of  the  state,  if  every  child  is 
not  brought  up  to  grade  according  to  the 
moral  standard.  If  civil  liberty  is  to  be  pre- 
served, if  right  is  to  triumph  in  individual 
and  national  life,  then  every  element  that 
makes  for  righteousness  must  be  fostered, 
and  in  every  pupil  must  be  developed  an 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  true  and  good. 

There  must  be  some  way  to  reach  the  great 
masses  out  of  school  during  the  critical, 
formative  period  of  life.  There  must  be  a 
closer  inspection  of  factories  and  other  in- 
dustries where  child  labor  is  employed :  a 
longer  period  of  compulsory  attendance  ; 
increased  restrictions  upon  employment  of 
child  labor ;  schools  and  classes  with  ses- 
sions, grades,  and  courses  to  suit  those 
employed  but  part  of  the  time,  as  newsboys 
for  example  ;  continuation  schools  ;  day  and 
evening  industrial  and  commercial  schools; 
even  the  theatres  might  be  subsidized  to  give 
prominence  to  those  dramas  and  plays  that 
promote  true  patriotism  and  morality.  The 
advantage  of  and  the  necessity  for  higher 
education,  even  in  industrial  pursuits, 
should  be  set  forth  plainly  by  recognized 
authorities  in  public  mass  meetings  or  in 
meetings  of  workmen  in  shops  and  factories, 
or  arrangement  might  be  made  in  large 
stores  and  factories  for  shorter  hours  for  the 
children  employed,  or  for  the  division  into 
two  groups,  one  to  be  on  duty  mornings, 


the  other  afternoons,  and  then  these  children 
might  regularly  have  half-day  sessions  in 
special  schools,  with  special  courses  in  the 
techanical  or  mechanic  arts,  in  domestic 
science,  in  business,  or  in  other  practical 
subjects,  together  with  courses  of  study  for 
general  culture. 

IV.  By  far  the  most  frequent  instances  of 
misfit  pupils  are  those  who  are  out  of  align- 
ment with  the  grade  not  because  of  any  ab- 
normality but  because  of  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  of  other  districts,  in 
parochial  or  private  schools,  or  on  the 
streets  ;  because  of  irregular  attendance ; 
because  of  defective  training  in  lower  grades ; 
or  because  of  parental  prejudice  or  prefer- 
ence in  the  selection  of  studies.  They  may 
have  erratic  mental  processes  ;  may  take 
figures  upside  down  ;  even  penmanship  may 
be  so  laborious  a  process  that  there  is  no 
mental  energy  left  with  which  to  think  what 
to  write  ;  or  they  may  have  so  little  train- 
ing in  flow  or  spontaneity  of  speech  or  so 
much  backwardness  and  self-consciousness 
in  presence  of  others  that  they  cannot 
recite  what  they  know.  They  may  be  pupils 
brought  from  the  street  by  compulsory  at- 
tendance regulations,  pupils  whose  wits 
have  been  sharpened  in  the  struggle  for  a 
living,  who  have  seen  more  of  life  and  know 
more  of  business,  perhaps,  than  the  teacher 
herself,  who  when  told  to  add  36,  48,  23,  will 
think  like  a  flash  90,  17,  107,  but  who  can- 
not make  the  written  statement  deemed  so 
vastly  important  by  some  primary  teachers, 
which,  in  a  mild  form,  runs  something  like 
this :  $6  a  man  has,  $4  a  man  spent,  $2  a 
man  had  left,  $6—$4=$2.  These  pupils  have 
not  acquired  the  conventionalities  of  reading 
and  writing,  but  they  are  too  mature  in 
mind  to  be  safely  classed  with  the  six-years- 
old  carefully-nurtured  children  from  the 
seclusion  of  good  homes.  On  account  of 
their  age  and  size  and  superior  knowledge 
of  the  world,  they  at  once  become  leaders 
and  ideals  to  the  other  pupils.  They  have 
supreme  contempt  for  such  number  work 
and  for  such  reading  lessons  as  are  given  in 
the  primary  school.  They  are  past  grand 
masters  in  the  art  of  devising  mischief,  and 
neither  very  chaste  nor  very  kind  in  their 
notion  of  what  constitutes  fun.  It  would  be 
well  if  we  could  have  special  schools  for 
such  pupils  with  special  courses  of  study 
especially  adapted  to  their  needs  and  their 
experience  in  life,  with  teachers  that 
thoroughly  understand  them.  In  fact,  for 
all  pupils  whether  misfit  or  not  the  one 
thing  most  needful  is  a  teacher  that  gets 
right  down  to  the  child,  with  patience, 
tenderness,  and  skill,  to  implant  or  awaken 
the  desires  that  will  lead  to  the  best  en- 
deavor and  the  achievement  of  the  noblest 
destiny. 

In  all  these  classes  the  degree  of  unfitness 
varies,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  will  vary 
somewhat  with  the  degree  as  well  as  with 
the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  With  condi- 
tions as  they  are  in  our  city  schools,  there 
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are  many  devices  or  plans  for  dealing  with 
misfit  pupils,  of  which  we  can  bnt  briefly 
outline  a  few. 

1.  They  may  be  sent  from  grade  to  grade, 
conditionally,  and  encouraged  to  get  the 
best  education  possible,  in  accordance  with 
their  varying  capacities  and  aptitudes,  and 
the  tact  and  the  patience  of  their  teachers. 

2.  They  maybe  carefully  coached  by  their 
teachers,  strengthened  in  their  weak  places, 
and  so  kept  up  to  grade,  or,  if  possible,  pre- 
pared for  special  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade. 

3.  They  may  be  sent  to  special  ungraded 
schools  to  receive  attention  of  special  teach- 
ers until  they  are  prepared  for  an  advanta- 
geous assignment  to  a  regular  grade. 

4.  They  may  be  given  special  assistance 
at  home  or  at  school,  during  term  time  or 
during  vacation,  or  before  or  after  school, 
by  the  teacher,  by  parents,  or  by  other 
members  of  the  family,  by  other  pupils,  or 
by  special  tutors.  In  some  schools  assist- 
ant teachers  have  been  employed,  thus  en- 
abling the  regular  teacher  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  irregular  pupils.  Normal  stu- 
dents or  members  of  training  classes  have 
been  assigned  to  special  work  as  assistants 
and  substitute  teachers. 

With  judicious  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  the  brightest  and  more  ad- 
vanced pupil  may  instruct  those  of  duller 
mind  or  oflower  class.  I  have  seen  a  bright 
little  second-reader  pupil  conduct  a  reading 
lesson  of  first- reader  children  to  the  evident 
enjoyment  and  profit  of  both  class  and 
teacher.  .The  first- reader  children,  in  ad- 
dition to  two  regular  periods  of  reading 
with  the  regular  teacher,  had  two  periods 
daily  in  the  cloak-room  with  this  little 
pupil  teacher. 

The  ungraded  country  schools  offer  ex- 
ceptionally good  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
assist  each  other  in  their  studies.  Of  all 
the  happy  memories  of  the  old  country 
school  I  attended  in  my  boyhood,  that  of 
going  to  sit  with  some  school-mate  to  study 
with  him  at  the  old-fashioned  double  desk, 
or  of  his  coming  to  sit  with  me,  is  still 
fraught  with  keenest  pleasure.  The  joy  of 
final  triumph  after  days  of  hard  attack  in 
solving  some  knotty  problem  in  arithmetic 
or  algebra  was  always  enhanced  by  a  chance 
to  explain  to  or  discuss  with  some  compan- 
ion the  solution.  The  joy  of  fellowship  in- 
creases with  the  height  of  the  sentiment, 
the  depth  of  the  thought,  or  the  nobility  of 
the  experience  shared.  To  how  many  is  still 
the  ungratified  longing  to  be  understood,  or 
for  an  abiding,  appreciative  companionship 
in  his  best  and  most  sacred  thought. 

I  still  cherish  a  grateful  and  affectionate 
regard  for  the  friend  who  then  a  boy  and  a 
stranger,  beckoned  me  to  his  seat,  my  first 
day  in  the  big  assembly  room  of  the  acad- 
emy, and  explained  to  me  the  mysteries  of 
algebraic  surds.  I  could  learn  more  from 
him  than  from  any  of  the  regular  teachers. 
We  understood  each  other  better,  he  had  or 


took  more  time  to  explain,  and  I  was  less 
embarassed  in  asking  explanations  and 
showing  my  ignorance;  there  was  a  subtle 
sympathy  and  communion  of  spirit  that 
rendered  easy  and  delightful  the  communi- 
cation of  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  line  lies  the  simplest  solution  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  misfit  pupils.  The 
teacher  with  keen  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  with  sufficient  tact  can  deter- 
mine and  direct  the  relation  of  pupil 
to  pupil  in  assisting  each  other,  to  the 
best  interest  of  each.  The  pupil  teacher 
gets  the  benefit  that  otherwise  he  may 
never  acquire,  of  perfecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  knowledge,  and  in  addition  he 
has  important  practice  in  social  service;  the 
pupil  taught  gains  necessary  information 
and  a  keen  realization  of  the  value  of  social 
co-operation.  Even  with  such  assistance, 
the  pupil  can  be  trained  to  self-reliance,  and 
to  scorn  the  use  of  translations  and  keys  or 
any  form  of  illegitimate  help,  for  the  joy  of 
an  independent  conquest. 

5.  The  course  of  study  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  give  extra  subjects  to  the  quick  and 
strong  and  longer  time  to  the  weak  and 
slow  pupils.  To  the  stronger  pupils  of  the 
grammar  grade  may  be  given  general  his- 
tory, additional  work  in  literature  or  alge- 
bra, elementary  Latin  and  other  subjects, 
making  mention  in  their  grammar  school 
diplomas  of  each,  and  giving  credit  for 
work  done  in  their  high  school  course. 

6.  Pupils  may  be  permitted  to  carry  on 
work  in  more  than  one  grade  in  a  given 
subject  at  one  time.  He  may  recite  with  a 
class  in  fractions  or  decimals,  for  example, 
in  one  room  and  continue  the  regular  work 
of  a  higher  or  lower  grade  in  another. 

7.  There  are  pupils  whose  parents  have 
determined  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to 
study  geography,  or  grammar,  or  physiol- 
ogy, and  who,  therefore,  persistently  refuse 
to  prepare  lessons  in  these  subjects.  Of 
plans  for  winning  the  pupil's  interest  in 
branches  despised  and  of  securing  coopera- 
tion of  parents,  there  is  too  great  a  variety 
to  permit  even  an. enumeration.  As  an  off- 
set to  compulsory  attendance,  a  larger  de- 
gree of  freedom  in  the  selection  of  subjects 
and  a  greater  variety  of  electives  seem  to  be 
legitimate  demands. 

V.  The  misfit  pupil  may  be  a  genius,  he 
may  have  some  rare  or  exceptional  talent. 
The  records  show  that  some  of  the  greatest 
men  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  accounted 
dull  or  irregular  in  school  —  Isaac  Newton, 
Walter  Scott,  and  a  host  of  others.  An  ex- 
Superintendent  once  said  that  if  Edison  had 
been  a  pupil  in  his  high  school,  he  would 
never  have  been  heard  of;  and  yet  that  high 
school  was  then,  and  is  still,  an  institution 
of  unquestioned  soundness  in  methods  and 
thoroughness  in  work,  and  of  far-heralded 
and  well-merited  fame. 

Lombroso  marks  out  the  points  of  co- 
incidence between  the  physiology  of  the 
man  of  genius  and  the  pathology  of  the 
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insane,  and  the  analogy  of  mattoids  with 
genius.  In  this  way  he  says,  "we  shall 
understand  how  those  who  were  once 
men  of  genius  and  insane  (Mahomet,  Lu- 
ther, Savonarola,  Schopenhauer)  could  — 
despising  and  overcoming  obstacles  which 
would  have  dismayed  any  cool  and  deliber- 
ate mind — hasten  by  whole  centuries  the 
unfolding  of  the  truth;  and  how  such  men 
have  originated  nearly  all  the  religions  and 
certainly  all  the  sects  which  have  agitated 
the  world.' *  "  The  frequency  of  genius 
among  lunatics  and  of  madmen  among  men 
of  genius  explains  the  fact  that  the  destiny 
of  nations  has  often  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  insane,  and  shows  how  the  latter  have 
been  able  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
progress  of  mankind. ' ' 

Iyombroso  is  an  expert  and  a  recognized 
authority  as  an  ethnologist;  it  is  not  for  me 
to  criticise  his  views  or  even  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  genius  is  more 
clearly  a  characteristic  of  the  normal  than 
of  the  abnormal  mind,  in  fact,  that  genius 
is  the  legitimate  inheritance  of  childhood. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Chamberlain  is  far 
nearer  the  truth  than  Dr.  Lombroso  when 
he  says,  "  Genius  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable  product  of  human  evolu- 
tion, and  nowhere  is  it  so  abundantly  and 
so  wonderfully  manifested  as  in  the  years  of 
childhood. "  "It  has  its  source  in  the  deep- 
est springs  of  human  life,  and  is  kept  pure 
and  strong  by  cosmic  truth,  goodness  and 
beauty,  aided  by  the  best,  the  truest  and 
the  most  beautiful  that  there  is  in  man  and 
in  men."  "That  genius  is  so  frequently 
synchronous  with  childhood  alone  is  rather 
the  fault  of  man  than  that  of  nature,  the 
imperfections  of  human  society  destroying 
when  the  great  mother  fain  would  build.1 ' 

Genius  has  often  made  its  teachers  fa- 
mous, but  there  is  still  a  higher  reason  for 
the  teacher  under  whose  guidance  has  been 

S laced  "this  darling  of  the  gods"  to  prize 
igh  her  sacred  trust.  As  the  factors  of 
greatest  importance  as  shapers  of  genius, 
Dr.  Chamberlain  emphasizes  "society,  op- 
portunity and  travel; "  and  to  the  methods 
of  these  factors  in  moulding  the  mind,  the 
teacher  must  look  to  win  suggestions  for 
the  wise  performance  of  her  task. 

We  must  go  deeper  in  our  analysis  of  the 
cause  of  the  misfit  pupil. 

This  is  the  age  of  great  institutions,  and 
though  they  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, there  is  yet  in  every  institution  a 
struggle  for  permanence,  a  hostility  to 
change.  In  what  age  has  not  the  church 
condemned  heresy,  or  science  repudiated 
new  theories,  or  government  radicalism? 
Have  not  these  institutions,  in  many  cases, 
been  more  violent  in  their  assaults  upon  in- 
dividual |want  of  conformity  within,  than 
upon  the  most  hostile  of  adversaries  with- 
out? On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of 
evolution  is  towards  heterogeneity.  Its 
natural  product  is  individuality. 


Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  individ- 
ual must  find  his  perfect  liberty  in  the  very 
institutions  which  seem  most  to  crush  him. 
And  in  them  he  ascends  to  the  realization 
of  his  higher  or  universal  self. 

Unconscious  of  the  laws  of  its  own  devel- 
opment, but  little  able  to  direct  its  own  true 
progress,  the  school  has  always  manifested 
a  tendency  to  crystallize  into  set  forms,  to 
make  permanent  and  universal  its  chosen 
courses  of  study,  to  disregard  the  individual 
in  the  maintenance  of  uniformity. 

The  history  of  education  shows  that  the 
evolution  of  the  educational  ideal,  like  that 
of  civil  liberty,  has  been  a  slow  and  halting 
process,  marked  by  persecutions  and  revo- 
lutions. The  contentions  are  still  going 
on,  the  knights  of  iconoclasm  are  even  now 
invading  the  most  sacred  precincts  of  the 
school-room  to  find  and  destroy  our  ancient 
penates.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  wis- 
dom of  the  fathers  and  the  authority  of  law 
to  determine  what  branches  the  common 
school  shall  teach,  and  on  the  other  we  have 
eminent  scholars  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  comparative  study  of  civilization  casting 
doubt  upon  the  advisability  of  teaching 
people  to  read,  and  others,  for  hygienic 
reasons,  proposing  to  defer  teaching  a  child 
to  read  until  his  ioth  year.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  a  steady  and  popular  demand 
for  a  practical  education  marked  especially 
by  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  details  of 
arithmetic,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
great  educational  leaders  minimizing  the 
value  of  arithmetic  as  a  disciplinary  and  as 
a  practical  study,  and  several  criticising  the 
requirements  in  this  branch  as  excessive. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  strong  efforts  to 
enrich  the  course  with  nature  study  and  lit- 
erature, in  amplification  of  geography  and 
history,  and  on  the  other,  we  have  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  succsssful  young  men 
of  the  day,  in  the  most  widely  circulated 
journal  of  this  country,  summing  up  what 
a  pupil  should  know  without  mention  of 
geography,  history,  grammar,  or  physiol- 
ogy. On  the  one  hand  with  the  use  of  the 
typewriter  we  have  an  increasing  demand 
for  perfect  results  in  spelling,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  array  of  edu- 
cators hostile  to  the  use  of  spelling  book, 
we  have  the  pertinent  question,  it  we  do 
teach  spelling,  with  what  spelling  should 
we  spell  ?  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
experience  of  the  ages  summed  up  in  the 
trite  proverb  "No  excellence  witnout  la- 
bor/1 and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  loud 
and  ever-increasing  clamor  to  make  the 
work  less  in  quantity  and  easier  in  quality, 
to  let  down  the  bars  and  cast  up  a  royal 
highway  to  the  temple  of  knowledge. 

The  system  of  grades  is  built  upon  the 
assumption  that  pupils  can  do  equal  work 
in  equal  times,  and  that  the  subjects  best 
for  one  are  best  for  all,  and  that  there  is  a 
definite  parallelism  in  arrangement  of  the 
different  branches  and  their  subdivisions. 
This  we  all  know  is  but  partly  true,  if  at 
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all.  The  pupil  erects  his  own  world  of 
knowledge;  he  only  is,  as  Dr.  Harris  says, 
"a  common  term  to  his  variety,' '  and  the 
ground  of  uniformity  is  not  in  similarity  of 
content,  but  in  similarity  of  mental  pro- 
cesses. These  processes  are  equally  active 
at  all  times,  they  have  their  nascent  epochs, 
the  favorable  moment  for  the  exercise  of 
any  mental  function  may  or  may  not  be 
synchronous  in  a  class. 

From  all  these  data  we  may  infer  that 
the  want  of  adjustment  between  pupil  and 
grade  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
and  that  the  misfit  is  inevitable.  Emerson 
says,  "  Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a 
non-conformist."  Transferred  to  the  pub- 
lic school  epoch,  that  is  almost  to  say, 
whoso  would  be  himself  must  be  a  misfit. 

Originality  is  a  mark  of  genius,  but  do 
the  schools  promote  originality  or  individ- 
uality? Is  not  repression  in  the  school 
more  noticeable  than  expression  ?  Is  it  not 
easier  to  find  the  work  of  the  pruning  knife 
than  of  the  fertilizer  ?  Is  it  not  more  com- 
mon to  see  illustrations  of  a  fettering  to 
methods  than  of  the  emancipation  of  true 
insight  ?  Of  conformity  to  outward  forms 
rather  than  response  to  the  quickening  of 
eternal  principles  ?  Or  to  what  extent  are 
we  ourselves  tethered  by  prejudice  and  tra- 
dition ? 

The  free  school  is  a  priceless  boon,  the 
courses  of  study  are  becoming  increasingly 
wise  and  rich,  the  system  of  grades  is  an 
almost  indispensable  means  of  conducting 
the  educational  work  of  larger  schools,  and 
yet  does  not  the  pupil  have  to  make  conces- 
sions from  his  own  ideal  development  that 
will  go  far  to  equal  the  advantages  he  re- 
ceives ?  Why  do  men  of  wide  observation 
and  keen  insight  like  Frederic  Harrison  say 
that  the  schools  of  England  have  not  turned 
out  a  first-class  mind  in  forty  years  ?  What 
is  extinguishing  the  light  of  the  genius 
of  childhood  ?  Surely  somewhere  we  have 
gone  far  afield  in  our  efforts  to  educate! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  condemn,  lam  far 
more  ready  to  defend  the  school,  system  of 
grades,  courses  of  study,  and  all.  I  have  the 
convicton  that  the  good  far  outweighs  the 
evil.  I  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
children  are  happy  in  the  work,  that  they 
are  growing  into  a  nobler  manhood  and 
womanhood  than  they  would  ever  attain  if 
they  were  left  to  build  character  aione  with- 
out the  influence  of  the  public  school. 

To  discover  a  law  is  to  a  certain  extent  to 
master  it,  and  to  open  the  way  so  that  it  can 
be  made  to  minister  to  the  human  will 
rather  than  militate  against  it.  Heredity  is 
no  longer  fatality;  its  laws  being  known,  its 
tendencies  to  evil  are  being  more  and  more 
conteracted,  and  its  forces  for  good  culti- 
vated. In  the  theory  of  evolution  as  first 
announced  there  was  no  teleology,  but  the 
more  its  modes  and  processes  are  compre- 
hended, the  more  is  it  in  the  domain  of  a 
final  cause,  or  creative  reason.  To  the  an- 
cestral self  or  institution  may  be  added  the 


mighty  re-inforcement  of  intelligent  will  in 
purposive  effort  to  realize  the  highest  good. 
When  the  laws  of  human  development  are 
more  clearly  understood  ;  when  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  man  ascends  out  of  the 
state  of  bondage  to  the  world  of  material 
things  into  the  perfect  freedom  of  a  spirit- 
ual realm  of  his  own  creation  are  more 
fully  comprehended  ;  when  the  vicarious 
mission  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race 
is  universally  realized ;  then  the  forces, 
the  laws  of  evolution,  heretofore  however 
blind  and  inexorable,  will  be  instruments 
under  the  direction  of  each  master  architect 
in  building  the  "  statelier  mansions  "  of  the 
soul,  In  the  struggle  for  perfect  adjustment 
between  man  and  his  social  environment,  be- 
tween pupil  and  grade,  there  will  be  mutual 
concessions  until  perfect  co-operation  or 
better  and  perfect  unification  is  realized. 

Without  attempting  to  summarize  the 
various  points  suggested  here  and  there 
throughout  this  rambling  and  inadequate 
discussion  of  misfit  pupils,  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  this  paper  to  an  end,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  I  believe  that  some  remedies  for 
the  existing  defects  in  adjustment  will  be 
found  (a)  in  increasing  the  care  of  the  in- 
dividual, (b)  in  more  power  voluntarily  con- 
ceded to  the  state  and  greater  wisdom  in 
holding  the  individual  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, (c)  in  more  thorough  professional  pre 
paration  on  the  part  of  teacher,  that  he  may 
understand  the  child,  and  be  entirely  worthy 
the  confidence  of  the  parent,  (d)  in  more 
special  schools  of  more  different  kinds,  (e) 
more  grouping  of  pupils  on  the  ground  of 
harmony  of  personal  needs  and  equality  of 
capacities,  (f )  in  more  of  an  effort  to  classify 
schools  in  vertical  rather  than  on  horizontal 
lines,  (g)  in  recognizing  the  law  of  increas- 
ing specialization ,  the  change  of  educational 
values,  and  the  claims  of  new  subjects  with 
both  culture  and  practical  values,  (h)  in 
lengthening  the  time  the  class  remains  with 
a  given  teacher  beyond  the  year  and  the 
grade,  (i)  in  multiplying  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  judiciously  even  in  the  grades  the 
number  of  elective  branches,  and  especially, 
of  elective  topics  ;  (j)  and  in  looking  well  to 
the  springs  of  action  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning noble  impulses  may  have  their  just 
fruition  in  noble  deeds. 

Supt.  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City:  I  have 
enjoyed  the  paper  exceedingly.  There 
is  so  much  in  it  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  discuss  all  of  it,  particularly  as  I  wish 
to  discuss  something  that  was  not  in  it. 
There  was  much  in  it  that  I  had  never 
thought  of,  but  I  had  thought  of  some- 
thing else.  Of  course,  school  grades  are 
a  divine  ordinance,  while  the  pupils  are 
unaccountably  variable;  and  if  they  do 
not  fit,  of  course  the  pupils  are  wrong,  and 
ought  to  have  been  made  different.  Ask 
any  tailor,  and  he  will  tell  you  in  a  case 
of  misfit  that  the  matter  is    with  the 
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man — the  coat  is  all  right.  So  the  grad- 
ing idea  is  all  right;  we  can  determine 
just  what  is  in  the  child's  mind,  how  and 
when  it  gets  in,  how  it  must  get  out,  and 
how  it  works  around  while  it  is  in  there; 
and  so  we  can  fit  the  child  exactly  to  the 
grade.  That  is  our  way — but  not  nature's 
way.  She  puts  the  child  into  an  ungraded 
world  to  get  knowledge  as  best  it  can; 
and  strange  and  unnatnral  as  it  may 
seem,  the  child  gets  along  all  right  until 
it  gets  into  school.  The  question  is, 
whether  we  or  nature  make  a  mistake : 
I  think  we  do.  I  think  we  cannot  deter- 
mine just  what  is  or  ought  to  be  in  the 
head  of  the  child  this  year,  next  year, 
or  any  given  year;  what  is  wanted  is 
to  wake  him  up,  and  he  will  get  it  done, 
perhaps  two  or  three  years'  work  in 
one.  With  the  graded  plan  in  vogue 
we  lose  time  and  force,  and  do  not  get 
the  work  done  at  last.  I  believe  the 
fault  is  in  us,  and  not  in  the  child.  It  is 
not  necessary,  it  is  often  not  wise,  to  re- 
quire that  he  take  steps  in  a  certain  speci- 
fied time  or  manner:  we  waste  our  energy 
and  his,  trying  to  make  him  do  things 
when  nature  says  it  is  the  wrong  time. 
What  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  Throw  open 
to  the  child  the  great  world  of  literature, 
the  greatest  product  of  human  life  and 
thought,  with  all  its  aspirations  and  hopes 
and  fears,  its  ideals  of  devotion  to  duty 
and  love  of  right;  its  discrimination  be- 
tween right  and  wrong;  its  heroes  and 
heroines ;  its  examples  of  patriotism 
worked  out  in  artistic  form  greater  in 
effect  than  reality  itself.  If  we  must  grade 
by  anything,  let  it  be  by  literature. 
Teach  the  pupil  to  read,  to  get  the 
thought  from  the  written  symbol,  and  you 
open  to  him  a  new  world,  touching  at 
all  points  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within  him.  The  world  of  nature 
is  always  around  him,  to  observe  and 
compare.  With  this  and  the  world  of 
literature,  he  has  the  best  of  means  of 
growth.  I  cannot  tell  just  how  the  effects 
are  produced,  but  I  know  they  are  great 
and  manifold.  In  a  word,  I  have  found 
that  in  this  way  the  child  can  be  waked 
up— and  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  child  awake  and  a  chiid  asleep, 
for  educational  purposes. 

Principal  Geo.  Wheeler,  Philadelphia, 
said  it  was  possible  to  carry  grading  so 
far  that  the  pupil  becomes  a  side  issue. 
When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  child  has 
to  be  distorted  to  fit  the  grade,  of  course 
something  is  wrong.    What  is  the  rem- 


edy ?  Somebody  at  once  replies,  "  Indi- 
vidual instruction."  But  that  means  un- 
graded schools,  or  at  best  ungraded  classes 
in  city  schools.  The  tendency  of  the 
times  even  in  the  country  is  to  centraliza- 
tion, township  high  schools,  etc.,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of 
grades  like  city  schools.  Must  we  move 
in  the  other  direction  ?  Individual  in- 
struction means  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher 
and  better  teachers,  to  get  the  results  now 
accomplished.  It  will  be  generally  con- 
ceded by  teachers  that  graded  schools 
give  better  opportunities  than  the  un- 
graded, which  have  been  tried,  and  in 
many  ways  been  found  wanting  ;  any 
other  conclusion  is  repudiated  by  reason 
and  experience.  Of  course  there  are  dif- 
ficulties— the  defective,  the  incorrigible, 
the  slow,  the  unusually  bright,  those  who 
are  not  aligned;  but  how  small  would  be 
the  share  of  attention  their  needs  would  re- 
ceive under  the  "individual  instruction'* 
plan.  Even  these  are  better  provided  for 
in  the  grades  by  judicious  teachers. 

Supt.  Patterson,  Pottsville:  When  I 
took  hold  of  the  superintendency  in  1867, 
I  asked  the  Directors  for  one  ungraded 
school  into  which  were  put  truants,  those 
who  attended  very  irregularly,  those  who 
could  not  keep  up,  etc.  They  were  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  other  pupils  in  the 
graded  schools,  and  received  little  benefit 
there.  A  lady  teacher  tried  it,  but  did 
not  succeed  well;  then  we  employed  a 
cheap  man,  who  had  taught  a  long  time. 
It  was  not  a  great  success,  but  it  relieved 
the  other  schools,  and  the  boys  did  better 
in  the  ungraded  school.  Finally,  another 
teacher  when  ready  to.  leave  advised  the 
Directors  to  grade  the  school,  which  was 
done,  perhaps  not  wisely.  Several  good 
boys  came  out  of  it  during  the  ungraded 
period;  one  was  valedictorian  of  his  high 
school  class.  I  think  every  town  of  any 
size  should  have  one  ungraded  school,  if 
only  for  those  who  cannot  keep  up.  Per- 
haps we  might  have  some  ungraded  work 
in  the  graded  schools  with  advantage — in 
arithmetic,  for  example. 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  then 
read  by  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  of  Hazle- 
ton,  on  the  question: 

WHAT  OUGHT  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  TO 

EXPECT  OP  TEACHERS  AS  REGARDS 

PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  ? 

Some  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  one 
of  the  journals  of  education,  specifying  the 
attainments  or  equipment   of  the  public 
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school  teacher.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
requirements  were  unreasonable,  and  I 
began  an  investigation  that  proved  eventu- 
ally to  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

I  found  that  a  number  of  the  common- 
wealths of  our  nation  defined  in  their  stat- 
utes with  considerable  clearness,  and  cer- 
tainly with  a  generous  use  of  descriptive 
adjectives,  the  requirements  of  the  teacher 
mentally,  morally  and  physically.  Parents 
and  directors  had  very  positive  views  upon 
certain  phases  of  those  requirements,  and 
writers  and  authors  multiplied  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  ad  infinitum.  I  then 
turned  to  my  own  corps,  and  with  a  few 
questions  requiring  written  answers,  I 
learned  their  views  of  what  may  reasonably 
be  expected  in  the  matter  of  preparation 
and  effectiveness,  and  upon  tabulating  their 
opinions,  found  that  they  were  their  own 
most  severe  critics  and  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  censors  previously  consulted. 
Prabably  no  other  event  in  my  experience 
as  an  educator  impressed  me  so  forcibly  as 
this  investigation,  with  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
Responsibility  honors  the  vocation,  and 
fortunate  is  that  community  whose  teach- 
ing force  recognizes  the  ideal  teacher,  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility,  and  endeavors 
conscientiously  to  meet  the  obligations 
imposed. 

Whether  or  not  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion have  yet  been  reduced  to  a  science, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  real  philosophy 
of  teaching,  there  is  no  question  about 
there  being  an  art;  and  the  artist  teacher, 
while  he  is  not,  and  indeed  should  not  be- 
momentarily  conscious  of  applying  princi 
pies  in  his  every  act  of  instructing  or  gov- 
erning, is  constantly  making  application  of 
well  understood  laws  that  guide  him  to 
right  progress.  It  is  this  passing  from  the 
servitude  of  the  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual process  to  operations  under  the  con- 
trolling power  of  higher  and  still  higher 
generality  of  law  that  lifts  him  from  the 
class  of  the  mere  operative  to  that  of  the 
artist. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  education  re- 
veals the  fact  that  in  all  the  past  every  civ- 
ilized nation  had  its  artist  teachers,  and  that 
"the  acutest  thinkers  of  all  the  ages  have 
worked  at  the  solution  of  the  educational 
problem,  and  the  educating  art  has  been 
practiced  under  every  variety  of  conditions, 
civil,  social,  religious,  philosophic  and 
ethnic."  In  our  own  country,  however,  the 
present  generation  is  but  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  teaching  requires  skilled  attain- 
ments that  properly  place  it  among  the  vo- 
cations in  the  class  of  professions.  This 
sentiment  has  grown  very  rapidly  within 
the  past  decade. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Education,  we  learn  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
Normal  Schools  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part   by  public  fun  as,  one   hundred   and 


seventy-eight  private  Normal  Schools,  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  public  High 
Schools,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
private  High  Schools  in  which  students  are 
trained  for  teachers,  and  two  hundred  and 
eleven  universities  and  colleges  that  have 
pedagogical  departments.  In  these  various 
schools  there  are  nearly  ninety  thousand 
young  men  and  women  pursuing  teacher's 
training  courses.  If  to  these  institutions 
are  added  the  hundreds  of  summer  Normal 
Schools,  the  county  institutes,  and  the  tons 
of  literature  in  the  forms  of  journals,  maga- 
zines and  books  that  are  annually  issued, 
we  begin  to  realize  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  very  much  in  earnest 
about  the  mrtter  of  having  trained  teachers 
ior  our  schools.  This  demand  is  not  con- 
fined, however,  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. Theology,  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy, — all  have  raised  their  standards 
of  admission  and  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, and,  strange  to  say,  those  professions 
that  have  made  the  greatest  advance  in  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  special 
course  have  had,  by  far,  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  increase  in  attendance. 

Our  American  youth  are  anxious  to  rise 
above  the  common  level,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  in  this  laudable  ambition. 
With  their  native  country  an  open  door  for 
people  of  every  clime,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  fit  themselves  to  become 
masters  in  mechanics,  commerce  and  the 

Erofessions,  or  they  will  be  hustled  and 
umbled  in  the  more  common  avocations  of 
life.  If  ninety  thousand  young  men  and 
women  are  willing  under  present  circum- 
stances to  spend  from  one  to  several  years 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  teacher's  calling,  what  would  they 
not  do,  if  the  competition  of  unskilled  and 
unprepared  youth,  fresh  from  the  farm,  the 
shops,  the  school,  the  home,  were  removed? 
Can  any  one  give  a  good  reason  why  this 
competition  should  exist  ?  What  an  impetus 
to  proper  preparation  for  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  schoolroom  would  be  given 
were  the  legislature  to  raise  the  standard 

Erofessionally  for  certificating  teachers  and 
x  a  minimum  annual  salary  as  their  re- 
muneration. I  am  well  aware  that  statute 
law  alone  will  never  give  us  successful 
teachers,  but  it  can  minimize  the  evil  result- 
ing from  inexperienced  and  incapable  ones. 
All  that  I  have  said  thus  far  is  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  superintendent  who  expects, 
and  demands  if  necessary,  professional  im- 

Srovement  upon  the  part  of  his  teachers.  I 
ave  not  attempted  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
professional  knowledge  from  a  consideration 
of  the  pupils'  rights,  Dut  have  tried  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Commonwealths  expect  it 
from  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
vide for  it  and  that  its  importance  is  being 
recognized  in  all  high  educational  circles. 

Most  superintendents  probably  find  the 
following  classes  of  teachers  in  their  corps: 
First,  men  and  women  who  have  natural 
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ability,  supplemented  by  careful,  thorough 
preparation.  They  are  the  the  leaders  in 
thought  and  activit}'  and  are  as  a  strong" 
right  arm  to  the  superintendent ;  they  need 
but  little  direction  and  no  urging  in  profes- 
sional matters.  Second,  those  who  have  the 
teaching  gift,  but  no  special  training.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  willing  learners  and  readily 
pursue  such  course  of  study  and  practice  as 
may  be  suggested.  A  third  class  of  teachers 
are  those  who  have  sufficient  intelligence 
for  mere  instruction  in  the  schools,  but  lack 
the  true  spirit  to  make  their  work  success- 
ful. Teaching  with  them  is  simply  an  occupa- 
tion, without  a  professional  aspect,  and  with 
but  little  more  of  human  interest  to  them 
than  they  would  find  in  mechanics  or  bar- 
gaining. They  are  to  the  teaching  force 
what  skeptics  in  the  Church  of  Christ  are  to 
the  congregation— they  chill  the  active, 
faithful  workers,  and  are  veritable  sprags  in 
every  forward  movement.  These  types  in 
modified  form  are  found,  I  suppose,  in  every 
school  system  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  dealt  with  col- 
lectively in  any  means  taken  to  advance  the 
corps  professionally.  However,  a  wise 
superintendent  will  use  all  legitimate  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  election  of  an  unpre- 
pared or  incapable  person  ;  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention in  this  respect  is  worth  many 
pounds  of  cure,  and  more  can  be  done  in  the 
matter  than  may  at  first  seem  practicable. 
I  know  of  no  better  preventive  than  a  para- 
graph in  the  rules  and  regulations  covering 
the  selection  of  teachers  stating  that  "the 
applications  of  persons  who  have  had  neither 
successful  experience  in  teaching  nor  special 
preparation  for  it,  will  not  be  considered  in 
making  appointments." 

Such  a  rule  protects  a  Board  of  Directors 
from  the  appeals  of  those  who  would  force 
unprepared  or  incompetent  persons  upon  the 
payroll  of  the  district  and  gives  a  proper  pre- 
ference to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  time  and  money  to  fit  them- 
selves for  school  duties.  The  best  time  to 
adopt  such  a  resolution  is  during  the  term 
before  applications  have  been  received,  so 
that  no  charge  of  partiality  or  favoritism  can 
truthfully  be  made. 

The  teachers  selected,  what  ought  the 
superintendent  expect  of  them  as  regards 
professional  improvement  ? 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  divided  the 
corps  into  two  divisions,  those  holding;  pro- 
visional certificates  and  those  possessing  a 
certificate  of  higher  grade.  For  the  former 
a  course  of  reading  and  study  embracing  at 
least  three  years  is  planned,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  the  examinations  have  been 
satisfactory  and  the  school-room  work  indi- 
cative of  the  earnest,  successful  teacher,  a 
Erofessional  certificate  is  granted,  and  the 
older  passes  into  the  second  division, 
where  she  remains  as  long  as  she  manifests 
a  proper  interest  in  her  duties,  continues 
successful  in  her  school  work  and  maintains 
a  professional  spirit.    For  the  whole  body 


of  teachers  we  plan  annually  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  reasonable  program  of  reading, 
study  and  recitation.    No  two  years  have 
been  exactly  alike.    Sometimes  it  has  been 
one  institute  monthly  and  reading  circles 
by  building  or  grades;  other  times  two  in- 
stitutes monthly;    this  year   an   institute 
each  month  and  a  meeting  of  each  grade 
monthly.    The  programs  vary,  but  usually 
we  have  one  culture  study,  one  professional 
branch,  and  papers  read  on  assigned  topics, 
followed  by  discussions.    At  other  times, 
part  of  the  program  is  still  more  practical, 
when  teachers  are  asked  to  illustrate  meth- 
ods by  bringing  their  classes  before  the  in- 
stitute.   A  portion  of  each  session  is  as- 
signed to  the  superintendent,  who  utilizes 
the  period  by  making   suggestions  upon 
local  school  affairs  and  in  presenting  some 
special  phase  of  educational  activity.    In 
these  various    meetings  during   the   past 
eighteen  years  we  have  critically  studied 
several  works  upon  psychology,  pedagogy, 
literature,    history,    school    management, 
methods  and  history  of  education;  all  ques,- 
tions  of  school  polity,  including  courses  of 
study,  examinations,  promotions,  etc.,  have 
received  consideration  at  these  meetings, 
likewise  all  proposed  changes  in  our  local 
schools.    If  the  superintendent  is  alive  to 
his  opportunity  these  meetings  afford  an 
excellent   means  of  training   teachers   to 
think  comprehensively  about  their  work, 
to  feel  that  their  zone  of  influence  is  not 
bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  the  school- 
room, and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
superintendent  in  every  forward  movement. 
We  have  always  recognized  the  necessity  of 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  not  professionally 
alone,  but  in  the  current  events  of  the  world, 
and  have  therefore  made  these  meetings  largely 
contributory  to  this  end.    Editors  have  been  ap- 
pointed whose  duty  it  was  to  cull  from  news- 
papers and  magazines  the  most  important  items 
for  consideration  and  discussion.    In  addition, 
ways  and  means  were  devised  by  which  we 
have  established  a  teachers'  library  of  several 
hundred  volumes  embracing  professional  books, 
standard  works  of  literature,  art,  history  and 
reference;  the  latest  additions  consisting  of  the 
Warner  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature, 
and  some  twenty  recent  works  of  fiction.     I 
may  not  be  right,  but  am  at  least  honest  in  my 
belief  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  books  that 
teachers  may  be  required  to  read  and  study 
along  professional  lines,  as  it  is  the  educational 
atmosphere  that  they  constantly  breathe  that 
gives  them  the  true  teaching  spirit.    With  this 
thought  in  mind  I  have  not  subjected  them  to 
formal  examinations  after  they  have  reached 
the  professional  grade  of  certificate,  but  have 
endeavored  rather  to  surround  them  by  condi- 
tions for  healthy,  unconscious  growth.     I  fully 
believe  that  one  test  of  the  successful  superin- 
tendent is,  as  another  has  said,  "  that  his  teach- 
ers will  be  growing."    In  my  experience  to 
arouse  and  maintain  enthusiasm  in  the  work, 
and  to  stimulate  professional  zeal,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  well  planned  teachers'  meet- 
ings, preferably  monthly  institutes  for  general 
work,  and  grade  meetings  for  details.    If  into 
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these  gatherings  the  superintendent  carries  a 
spirit  of  sincerity  in  his  work,  and  helpfulness 
to  the  teacher;  if  he  shows  a  familiarity  with 
the  best  modern  educational  thought  and  with 
the  needs  of  his  own  school  system,  he  will 
beget  a  confidence  in  his  plans  and  integrity  of 
purpose  that  will  bring  a  hearty  support  to  his 
suggestions  whether  along  the  line  of  educa- 
tional ways  and  means  or  professional  improve- 
ment. The  adage,  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school,"  may  be  trite,  but  nevertheless,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  it  is  true.  With  equal  force  may  it 
be  said  that  a  body  of  teachers  image  in  certain 
particulars  their  superintendent.  The  nearer  a 
man  approaches  the  perfections  of  an  ideal 
superintendent  the  more  power  does  he  acquire 
over  his  teachers  for  the  accomplishment  of 
wise  purposes  in  his  school  system,  one  of 
which  is  correct  professional  attitude.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  paper,  I  touched  upon  the 
question  of  the  ideal  teacher.  How  would  a 
a  consideration  of  the  ideal  superintendent 
affect  our  discussion  of  the  subject  assigned  me  ? 
I  will  enumerate  some  of  his  essential  charac- 
teristics as  defined  by  statutes  and  by  men  who 
have  made  a  particular  study  of  his  relation  to 
teachers  and  school  systems. 

The  superintendent  must  be  a  "  person  of  lit- 
erary ana  scientific  acquirements  and  skill  and 
experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.1 '  A  superin- 
tendent should  have  no  other  business  than  to 
care  for  his  schools.  He  should  not  be  a 
merchant,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  farmer,  but  his 
business  should  be  to  supervise  the  schools  of 
his  district.  "No  supervisor  is  so  good  as 
he  who  climbed  from  the  lowest  round  and 
knows  all  the  steps."  In  order  that  a  superin- 
tendent may  influence  teachers  to  improve 
themselves  professionally,  he  must  be  able  to 
inspire  them  with  a  proper  zeal  for  their  work. 
This  cannot  be  done  if  he  meets  his  own  obliga- 
tions in  a  perfunctory  manner,  if  his  education 
is  deficient  or  and  his  interests  are  divided.  "He 
should  be  a  man  of  broad  and  generous  culture, 
a  lover  of  good  books,  versed  in  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  one  whose  presence  is  an  influ- 
ence for  good,  and  whose  words  are  an  inspira- 
tion. '*  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  school  work,  and  should  be  an  expert  to 
whom  teachers  may  go  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion." "He  should  be  able  to  direct  teachers 
in  their  professional  reading,  and  select  wisely 
books  for  a  teachers'  library.  He  must  be  a 
good  executive,  not  only  able  to  plan  courses  of 
study,  meetings  of  grades,  teachers,  etc.,  but 
have  the  ability  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  to 
preside  with  dignity."  "He  should  have  had 
experience  as  a  teacher  that  he  may  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  difficulties.  He  must  be  able 
to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  better  things. 
He  should,  however,  not  make  his  teachers  de- 
pendent upon  him,  but  rouse  them  to  work  out 
for  themselves  plans  for  the  management  of 
their  schools  and  methods  and  devices  for  in- 
struction and  discipline.  He  must  not  be  auto- 
cratic, but  having  aroused  the  true  spirit  of 
teaching,  leave  his  teachers  as  much  liberty  as 
possible  to  work  out  their  own  ideals."  "  He 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  best  educational 
thought  of  his  time  carrying  to  others  the 
freshness  and  life  which  come  from  reading 
and  studying  whatever  bears  upon  the  questions 
he  is  called  upon  to  aid  in  solving.    He  should 


be  a  leader  endowed  by  nature  with  strong 
native  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
impart  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact."  He  must  above  all  be  a 
man  of  sterling  character  and  of  great  soul,  a 
lover  of  childhood  and  a  believer  in  its  possibil- 
ities for  good.  Show  me  such  a  superintendent, 
and  I  will  point  you  to  a  man  who  needs  not 
consider  this  question  in  its  specific  aspect,  for 
his  teachers  are  touched  by  a  live  coal  from  off 
his  altar,  and  whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  are 
being  consumed  with  a  zeal  that  appropriates 
everything  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

There  are  teachers  who  rank  among  the  first 
in  efficiency,  but  who  never  have  been  able  to 
master  the  philosophical  side  of  their  work. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing calls  for  a  deep  insight  into  principles  and 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  methods  ofinstruc- 
tion  and  discipline,  and  for  special  training, 
yet  these  persons,  notwithstanding  their  lack  in 
some  attainments  acquired  in  the  schools  and 
from  books  do,  by  reason  of  their  native  ability, 
tact,  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  their  nobility 
of  manhood  and  •  womanhood,  reach  the  hearts 
and  intellects  of  the  children,  moulding  and 
fashioning  the  one,  developing  and  quickening 
the  other,  with  such  exquisite  skill  that  we  lose 
sight  of  processes  and  theories  in  the  excellence 
of  results.  The  ideal  superintendent  will  not 
expect  dissertations  upon  the  philosophy  of  her 
work  from  such  a  teacher.  ' '  It  is  the  spirit  that 
croickeneth,"  and  where  the  true  teaching  spirit 
is  manifested  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  en- 
courage and  cherish  it,  giving  the  direction  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  the  teacher's  work  from  a 
professional  standpoint. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Flounders,  Philadelphia:  To 
the  three  factors,  Land,  Labor  and  Capi- 
tal, there  has  been  added  in  our  times  a 
fourth,  the  promoter  or  entrepreneur. 
The  Superintendent  is  the  entrepreneur 
in  the  educational  system.  The  paper 
has  done  well  in  telling  us  what  the 
superintendent  may  do,  as  well  as  what 
he  may  expect.  Having  no  notice  of  ap- 
pointment to  discuss  the  paper,  he  would 
not  detain  the  Convention  at  this  late  hour. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YBAR. 

Supt.  Berkey  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  the  following  list 
of  officers  proposed  for  next  year's  ses- 
sion at  Harrisburg  which  was  agreed  to 
and  the  officers  declared  elected: 

President— \.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre. 

Vice-President— -N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin. 

Secretary— VJ .  F.  Harpel,  Shamokin. 

Treasurer— J.  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown. 

Executive  Committee— l,.  E.  McGinnes, 
Steelton;  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg;  G.  W. 
Twitmyer,  Bethlehem. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Supt.  Kendall  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  the  following, 
whi<^h  were  adopted  unanimously: 
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The  City  and  Borough  School  Superin- 
tendents of  Pennsylvania  assembled  in  their 
Tenth  Anuual  Convention,  hereby  place 
upon  record. 

First :  Their  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  hospitality  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  authorities  of 
Houston  Hall,  and  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation of  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  of  the 
interesting  and  suggestive  addresses  by 
Provost  Harrison  and  Supt.  Brooks,  and  of 
the  special  effort  of  the  local  and  executive 
committees,  and  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Brnmbaugh 
and  other  members  of  the  University  faculty 
to  make  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  both 
profitable  and  enjoyable. 

Second:  Our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
policy  set  forth  by  Dr.  Penniman  in  his 
able  address,  and  our  gratification  to  note 
the  special  effort  beiug  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  coordinate  the  work  of  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

Third:  Our  recommendation  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation be  requested  to  endeavor  to  secure 
necessary  legislation. 

(a)  To  enforce  a  proper  registration  of 
births. 

(b)  A  correct  registration  of  children^of 
school  age. 

(c)  To  permit  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  industrial  schools  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  the  commonwealth. 

(d)  To  provide  for  the  free  distribution  of 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  every 
school  director  in  the  State. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Supt.  McGinnes  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Conference  with  Commit- 
tee of  State  Teachers'  Association  that 
they  had  decided  to  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  confer  with 
similar  committees  of  Directors1  Associa- 
tion (should  such  be  appointed)  and  of 
State  Teachers1  Association,  to  formulate 
a  plan  of  federation  and  report  same  to 
next  session.  The  recommendation  of 
the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the 
present  committee  continued. 

The  programme  being  completed,  and 
the  hour  of  adjournment  past,  President 
Jones,  after  thanking  the  members  of  the 
Convention  for  their  attendance  and  in- 
terest, and  bespeaking  for  his  successor 
the  support  that  had  made  his  work 
pleasant  and  easy,  declared  the  session 
adjourned,  to  meet  next  year  at  Harris- 
burg,  at  call  of  Executive  Committee. 

The  names  of  members  and  visitors  in- 
vited to  the  privilege  of  the  floor  are  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs,  the  superintendents  being 
placed  first.  The  list  as  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  follows: 


Bethlehem— Geo.  W.  Twitmyer. 

Brad  dock— John  S.  Kecfer. 

Bristol — Miss  Louise  D.  Baggs. 

Chester— Charles  F.  Foster. 

Coal  Twp.  (Northumb'd  Co.)— Albert  Lloyd. 

Columbia  —Daniel  Fleisher. 

Conshohocken— J.  Horace  Land  is. 

Erie — H.  C.  Missimer. 

Franklin— N.  P.  Kinsley. 

Hazleton — David  A.  Harman. 

Hazle  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.)— Joseph  B.  Gabrio. 

Homestead— John  C.  Kendall. 

Johnstown— J.  M.  Berkey. 

Lancaster— R.  K.  Buehrle,  J.  P.  McCaskey,J. 

D.  Pyott. 

Lebanon— R.  T.  Adams. 

Lock  Haven— John  A.  Robb. 

Lower  Merion  Twp.(Montg'y  Co.)— J.I.  Robb. 

Mahauoy  City— William  N.  Ehrhart. 

Middletown— H.  J.  Wlckey. 

ML  Carmel— Samuel  H.  Dean. 

New  Brighton— J.  B.  Richey. 

Norristown — Jos.  K.  Gotwals,  A.  D.  Eisen- 
hower, Henry  Campbell, 

Oil  City— C.  A.  Babcock. 

Philadelphia— Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Singer,  Miss  Lydia  Kirby,  Miss  E.  S.  Tait 
(Girls*  Normal  School ),  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Dr.  C. 
A.  Herrick  (Central  High  School),  Dr.  W.  L. 
Sayre  (Manual  Training  School),  Dr.  Lewis 
Harley,  J.  Liberty  Todd  ( Industrial  Art  School), 
Dr.  G.  W.  Flounders,  Principals  O.  P.  Corn- 
man  (N.  W.  Grammar  School),  J.  L.  Shroy 
(Whitehall  School),  J.  H.  Michener  (Hoffman 
School),  C.  F.  Michener  (Martin  School),  E.  E. 
Michener  (Taylor  School),  Jos.  Miller,  Jacob 
Rohrback,  Dr.  W.  L.  Balentine;  and  of  the 
University  of  Pa.,  Drs.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  W. 
R.  New  bold,  Lightner  Witmer  and  J.  H.  Pen- 
niman, Dean  of  the  College. 

Phoenixville — J.  Harry  Leister. 

Pittsburg— Samuel  Andrews. 

Pottstown— Wm.  W.  Rupert 

Pottsville— B.  F.  Patterson. 

Reading— Ebenezer  Mackey. 

Scran  ton— George  Howell. 

Shamokin — Wm.  F.  Harpel. 

Shenandoah— J.  W.  Cooper. 

South  Bethlehem— Oweu  R.  Wilt. 

Steelton — L.  E.  McGinnes. 

Sunbury — Ira  Shipman. 

Tyrone— I.  C  M.  EUenberger. 

West  Chester  —  Addison  Jones,  Walter  I* 
Philips,  S.  I.  Kreemer. 

Wilkes- Barre— James  M.  Coughlin. 

Wilkinsburg — E  J.  Shives. 

William  sport—  Charles  Lose. 

York— Atreus  Wanner,  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers. 

The  following  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  others,  were  also  present: 

County  Supts.  W.  H.  Slotter,  Bucks;  G.  W. 
Moore,  Chester;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware, 
Normal  Principals  G.  M.  Philips,  1st  district; 

E.  O.  Lyte,  ad  district;  W.  T.  Gordon,  Coates- 
ville ;  J.  R.  Hunsicker,  Downingtown  ;  L.  S. 
Shimmell,  Harrisburg;  D.  G.  Hartney,  Lang- 
borne;  Horace  Beidler,  Lansdale;  H.  H.  Spayd, 
Minersville;  C.  J.  Walton,  Newlin  ;  Henry  H. 
Todd,  Swarthmore;  Daniel  Eckels,  Upland;  A. 
E.  Gehman,  Wallingford;  J.  C.  Hockenberry, 
South  Chester;  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  N.  H.,  Arthur 
Potter,  N.  Y. 
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THE  space  left  is  such  that  we  mast  be 
brief,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we 
know  nothing  better  for  this  opening 
paragraph  than  the  remarks  of  Supt.  C. 
A.  Babcock,  of  Oil  City,  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  Superintendents  held  recently  in 
Philadephia,  which  is  reported  in  full  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott  in  the  present  number. 
These  remarks  are  already  in  type  on 
page  407,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  right  on  a  ques- 
tion so  important,  and  we  think  Mr.  Bab- 
cock is  right.  It  was  good  to  hear  one 
of  the  oldest,  ablest  and  best  men  in  the 
work  of  supervision  in  Pennsylvania  take 
this  high  ground  with  the  quiet  air  of  as- 
sured conviction:  The  best  in  literature, 
wisely  adapted  to  the  grades  from  first  to 
last,  and  plenty  of  it  always  and  every- 
where in  the  schools.  The  selections 
here  given  were  written  from  memory  on 
the  dates  named,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

I  sometimes  have  thought  in  my  loneliest  hours, 
That  lie  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the  flowers, 
Of  a  ramble  I  took  one  bright  afternoon, 
When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom  in  June; 
The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late  fallen 

showers, 
The  breeze  fluttered  down  and  blew  open  the 

flowers; 
While  a  single  white  cloud  in  its  haven  of  rest, 
On  the  white  wing  of  peace  floated  off  in  the  west. 

As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  cool 

breeze 
That  scattered  the  rain-drops  and  dimpled  the 

seas, 
Par  up  the  blue  sky  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 
Its  soft-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold  ! 
'Twas  born  in  a  moment,  yet,  quick  at  its  birth, 
It  has  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
And,  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  all  free. 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean  !  how  gentle  its  swell ! 
Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom,  it  rose  and  it  fell, 
While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laugh- 
ingly o'er,  . 
When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  to 

the  shore ; 
No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer; 
Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there, 
And  bent  my  young  head  in  devotion  and  love, 
'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings! 
How  boundless  its  circle,  how  radiant  its  rings! 
If  I  looked  on  the  sky,  'twas  suspended  in  air; 
If  I  looked  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there; 
Thus  forming  a  girdle  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my 

soul — 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity,  calmly  unfurled, 
It  bent  from  the  cloud,  and  encircled  the  world. 


There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  re- 
ceives [leaves ; 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  a 
rose;                                               [the  sky, 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  left  my  full  soul  like  the  wing  of  a  dove, 
All  fluttering  with  pleasure,  and  fluttering  with 
love. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain; 
I  know  that  my  form,  like  that  bow  from  the 

wave,  [grave, 

May  pass  from  the  earth  and  lie  cold  in  the 
Yet  oh!  when  death's  shadows  my  bosom  un- 

cloud —  [and  shroud, 

When  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  coffin 
May  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  my  spirit  enfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 

OZYMANDIAS. 

I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land, 

Who  said:  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  them  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless 

things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear:     [fed. 

II  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair ! " 
Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

Feb.  6*.  P.  B.  Shelley. 

BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 

'Twas  on  a  summer  evening, 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 

And  he  before  his  cottage  door, 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green, 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 
And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

"I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there's  many  here  about; 
And  often  when  I  go  to  plow, 

The  plowshare  turns  them  out ! 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

11  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries; 
While  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up, 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes; 
"  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  killed  each  other  for." 
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It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
"  Who  put  the  French  to  rout, 

But  what  they  killed  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out. 

But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 

That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  littie  stream  hard  by; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly; 
So,  with  his  wife  and  child,  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted,  far  and  wide; 
And  many  a  nursing  mother  then 

And  new-born  baby  died; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlboro*  won 
And  our  young  prince,  Eugene." 

Why*  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing!" 
Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 

It  was  a  famous  victory. 

And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 

But  what  good  came  of  it,  at  last?" 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 

But  'twas  a  famous  victory." — Southey. 

THE  PASSAGE. 

Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave, 
And  the  evening  fair  as  ever, 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock,  and  river. 

Then  in  this  same  boat,  beside, 
Sat  two  comrades,  true  and  tried; 
One  with  all  a  father's  truth, 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  silence  wrought, 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought; 
But  the  younger,  brighter  form, 
Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm, 

So,  whene'er  I  turn  mine  eye 
Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 
Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me, 
Friends  who  closed  their  course  before  me. 

Yet  what  binds  us  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul  like  were  those  days  of  yore — 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more  ! 

Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee  ! — 

Take,  I  give  it  willingly — 

For,  invisible  to  thee, 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 

Uhland. 

PSALM  VIII. 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth!  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens.  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou 
ordained  strength  because  of  thine  ene- 
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mies,  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  For  thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor ;  thou  madest  him  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  all 
sheep  and  oxen,  yea.  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field;  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  seas.  .  O  Lord, 
our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth!  Feb.  13. 

THE  STATUE. 
In  Athens,  when  all  learning  centered  there, 

Men  reared  a  column  of  surpassing  height 
In  honor  of  Minerva,  wise  and  fair, 

And  on  the  top,  that  dwindled  to  the  sight, 
A  statue  of  the  goddess  was  to  stand, 
That  wisdom  might  obtain  in  all  the  land. 

And  he  who,  with  the  beauty  in  his  heart. 
Seeking  in  faultless  work  immortal  youth, 

Won  Id  mould  this  statue  with  the  finest  art, 
Making  the  wintry  marble  glow  with  truth, 

Should  gain  the  prize.      Two  sculptors  sought 
the  fame : 

The  prize  they  craved  was  an  enduring  name. 

Alcamenes  soon  carved  his  little  best; 

But  Phidias,  beneath  a  dazzling  thought, 
That  like  a  bright  sun  in  a  cloudless  west 
Lit  up  his  wide,  great  soul,  with  pure  love 
wrought 
A  statue,  and  its  face  of  changeless  stone 
With  calm,    far-sighted   wisdom  towered  and 
shone. 

Then  to  be  judged  the  labors  were  unveiled; 

But  at  the  marble  thought,  that  by  degrees 
Of  hardship  Phidias  cut,  the  people  railed. 

"The  lines  are  coarse;  the  form  too  large," 
said  these, 
"  And  he  who  sends  this  rough  result  of  haste, 
Sends  scorn,  and  offers  insult  to  our  taste." 

Alcamenes'  praised  work  was  lifted  high 
Upon  the  capital  where  it  might  stand; 

But  there  it  seemed  too  small,  ana  'gainst  the  sky 
Had  no  proportion  from  the  uplooking  land; 

So  it  was  lowered  and  quickly  put  aside, 

And  the  scorned  thought  was  mounted  to  be  tried. 

Surprise  swept  over  the  faces  of  the  crowd, 
And  changed  them  as  a  sadden  breeze  may 
change 

A  field  of  fickle  grass,  and  long  and  loud 
Their  mingled  shouts,  to  see  a  sight  so  strange! 

The  statue  stood  completed  in  its  place, 

Each  coarse  line  melted  to  a  line  of  grace. 

So  bold,  great  actions,  that  are  seen  too  near, 
■  Look  rash  and  foolish  to  unthinking  eyes; 
They  need  the  past  for  distance,  to  appear 

In  their  true  grandeur.    Let  us  vet  be  wise, 
And  not  too  soon  our  neighbor's  deed  malign, 
For  what  seems  coarse  is  often  good  and  fine. 
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CORONACH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain,  he  is  lost  to  the 

forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain,  when  our  need 

was  the  sorest; 
The  fount,  reappearing,  from   the    rain -drops 

shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering,  to  Duncan  no 

morrow! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper  takes  the  ears  that  are 

hoary,  [glory ; 

But  the  voice  of  the  weeper  wails  manhood  in 
The  autumn  winds  rushing  waft  the  leaves  that 

are  serest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing  when  blighting 

was  nearest. — 
Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,  sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray,  how  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain,  like  the  foam  on 

the  river,  [and  forever. 

Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain,  thou  art  gone 
Feb.  20.  Walter  Scott. 

THE  LABORER. 

Stand  up — erect !    Thou  hast  the  form 
And  likeness  of  thy  God! — Who  more  ? 

A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 
And  pure  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  ? — Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among, 

As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 

That  with  creation's  dawn  began 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?    The  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief  ? 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 
With  proud  step  and  averted  eye  ? 
Nay  !  nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee  ? 
A  feather,  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No:  uncurbed  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect, 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

Forever,  till  thus  checked, — 

These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot, 
Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accursed. 
Oh,  stand  erect,  and  from  them  burst, 

And  longer  suffer  not. 

Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy: 

The  great ! — what  better  they  than  thou  ? 
As  theirs  is  not  thy  will  as  free  ? 
Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not — 'tis  but  dust : 
Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind ; 

But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 

And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then,  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod. 

W.  D.  Gallagher, 


TAKE  JOY  HOME. 

Take  joy  home, 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her, 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her; 
Then  will  she  come  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee, 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows;  ay, 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad, 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 
There  is  a  rest  remaining.    Hast  thou  sinned  ? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.    Lift  up  thy  head  : 
The  lovely  world  and  the  over-world  alike 
Ring  with  a  song  eterne,  a  happy  reder: 

••  Thy  Father  loves  thee." 
Feb.  27.  Jean  Ingelow. 
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THAT'S  NOT  THE  WAY  AT  SEA. 


M 


"  That's  not  the  way  at  sea,  my  boys, 
That's  not  the  way  at  sea !" 

He  stood  upon  the  fiery  deck, 

Our  captain  kind  and  brave! 
He  would  not  leave  the  burning  wreck, 

While  there  was  one  to  save. 

We  wanted  him  to  go  before, 

And  we  would  follow  fast; 
We  could  not  bear  to  leave  him  there, 

Beside  the  blazing  mast 

But  his  voice  rang  out  in  a  cheery  shout ; 
And  noble  words  spoke  he — 
"  That's  not  the  way  at  sea,  my  boys, 
That's  not  the  way  at  sea!" 

So  each  one  did  as  he  was  bid, 

And  into  the  boats  we  passed, 
While  closer  came  the  scorching  flame, 

And  our  captain  was  the  last. 

Yet  once  again  he  dared  bis  life, 

One  little  lad  to  save  ; 
Then  we  pulled  to  shore  from  the  blaze  and 
roar, 

With  our  captain  kind  and  brave. 

In  the  face  of  death,  with  its  fiery  breath, 
He  had  stood,  and  so  would  we  ! 

For  that's  the  way  at  sea,  my  boys, 
For  that's  the  way  at  sea. 

Now  let  the  noble  words  resound, 

And  echo  far  and  free, 
Wherever  English  hearts  are  found. 

On  English  shore  or  sea. 

The  iron  nerve  of  duty,  joined 

With  golden  vein  of  love, 
Can  dare  to  do,  and  dare  to  wait, 

With  courage  from  above. 

Our  captain's  shout  among  the  flames 
A  watchword  long  shall  be — 
"  That's  not  the  way  at  sea,  my  boys, 
That's  not  the  way  at  sea." 

F.  R.  Havergal. 

FINIS. 

An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless, 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak, 
But  whose  echo  is  endless ; 
The  world  is  wide,  these  things  are  small ; 
They  may  be  nothing,  but  they  are  all. 

March  6. 
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IN  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


THESE  dates  are  continued  from  the 
daily  letters  to  his  wife  of  Capt. 
Edw.  W.  McCaskey,  of  Lancaster,  Quar- 
termaster 21st  U.  S.  Infantry  : 

Calamba,  Dec.  12.— Some  shooting.  Very 
busy  in  routine  work  all  a.  m.  Got  boat  off, 
wood  up  and  issued.  To-day  Major  Wittich 
has  inspected  property  of  headquarters  of 
regiment  and  two  battalions,  storerooms, 
companies  F,  G,  I  and  E,  band  and  hospi- 
tal. Big  contract.  The  first  time  a  "  clean 
up"  has  been  tried  since  we  landed  in 
Manila  last  May.  How  long  ago  that 
seems — years  and  years  ago!  Many  things 
have  happened  in  that  time.  Tomorrow  we 
go  at  B,  L,  K,  M,  and  third  battalion  head- 
quarters. He  is  making  a  big  sweep,  but 
the  amount  of  property  lying  about  is  great 
and  it  will  not  clear  my  papers  by  $10  000. 
No  one  seems  to  take  much  care  of  stuff  in  the 
field,  but  everything  goes  through  the  Q.M. 
Department  and  niustbe  accounted  for  there. 
New  Chino  general  reported  on  our  front, 
and  Malabar  said  to  be  relieved.  The  spies 
report  that  they  expect  to  attack  us  on  Fri- 
day next.  We'll  be  ready  for  them.  Scorch- 
ing hot  all  day. 

Dec.  ij. — Night  rather  quiet.  Several 
shots  on  M  at  taps,  some  disturbance.  Fas- 
set  and  I  sat  up  and  talked,  enjoying  beauty 
of  moon  and  stars,  and  clouds.  Gave  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place"  to  Eltonhead,  sug- 

festive.  Wire  gone  again  ;  hear  only  by 
oat.  Fellow  trying  to  work  us  with  a  lot 
of  bananas,  to  get  out  of  hock  a  large  banca 
that  we  had  seized.  It  carried  contraband 
matches,  cigarettes,  etc.  Confiscated  the 
whole  thing,  use  boat  to  haul  our  meat 
ashore.  Expect  to  make  last  draw  of  cloth- 
ing this  week  for  month  and  quarter.  Draw- 
ing clothing  every  week  or  so  gets  that  item 
mixed.  Awful  hot.  Major  Wittich  finished 
inspection  of  property  of  remaining  compa- 
nies by  noon.  Very^  tedious  job,  but  we  got  it 
out.  Kujava  has  just  reported  the  boat,  her 
smoke  showing  about  ten  miles  north.  He 
was  up  on  church  tower,  on  lookout.  Hope 
she  brines  with  her  a  good  home  mail,  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Dec.  14. — Some  firing  at  10  o'clock  last 
night,  stirred  things  up  for  a  while,  then 
quiet.  Fine  moon  and  stars.  The  northern 
constellations  are  lower  and  the  southern 
higher,  nearly  overhead,  some  of  them,  as 
we  are  so  much  nearer  the  equator.  The 
Pleiades,  Hyades.  Orion  and  the  Dogs,  the 
Twins  and  all  the  rest  of  the  winter  star 
groups  make  a  glorious  show  here.  Went 
aboard  steamer  and  casco  last  night  with 
F asset,  and  had  a  rough  time  in  the  surf. 
Rumor  that  Aggie  is  coming  by  way  of  San 
Mateo,  and  may  reach  us  by  Christmas.  We 
will  give  him  plenty  of  good  chow.    Plenty 


of  boat  business,  Chino  contracts  and  slaves 
and  other  items.  Wood  figures  got  mixed,, 
straight  finally,  ninety  cords  since  Oct.  22, 
and  big  prices",  but  must  have  it.  Still  fairly 
quiet,  hot  and  windy.  Surf  very  high.  Got 
off  return  trip  to  city,  then  took  in  band  re- 
hearsal for  a  short  rest.  Some  fever  and 
quinine.  Col.  Bullard,  headquarters,  and 
one  battalion  39th  regiment  here  towards 
morning,  on  way  now.  Glad  they're  coming. 
Am  ordered  to  select  their  camp,  arrange 
boats  for  their  landing  and  get  teams  to  haul 
their  stuff.  Just  heard  that  rebels  are  plan- 
ning attack  for  this  p.  m.  or  to-night.  Hope 
they'll  wait  until  I  get  those  400  new  troops 
ashore  and  up  to  their  position  in  reserve  on 
the  right.  We  will  need  them.  Will  camp 
them  in  the  village  across  the  lower  ford, 
which  is  generally  hostile.  Must  move  na- 
tives out,  but  don't  expect  much  trouble. 
On  board  of  survey  to-  day  on  ton  of  rotten 
onions  and  potatoes.  Condemned  and  gave 
them  to  the  natives.  Very  little  shooting 
on  this  end  of  line  near  landing,  but  the 
people  near  by  are  a  bad  lot.  If  they  turn 
loose  we'll  burn  them  up.  News  from  a  spy 
that  Pilar  is  killed.  Hope  it  is  true,  for  he 
is  a  bad  one.  The  men  in  the  hospital  who 
are  best  able  to  fire  are  getting  out  to  their 
companies  on  the  line,  poor  fellows,  and  will 
be  in  it  if  the  fighting  begins.  Only  the 
strongest  are  for  duty  to-night,  if  attacked, 
to  give  the  more  sick  and  weak  in  hospital 
as  much  rest  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  more 
ready  for  business  in  the  morning  should 
everybody  need  to  be  in  it.  Our  men  on  the 
line  are  in  a  bud  way.  sick  and  weak,  and 
many  look  so  tired  and  worn  it  is  pitiful  to 
see  them.  Wire  just  in  from  San  Pedro 
Mercati  that  two  tugs  and  fourcascos  passed 
at  3  p.  m.,  coming  very  slowly.  They  may 
make  the  laguna  by  dark,  and  run  the  thirty 
miles  across  the  lake  to-night.  If  they 
get  here  by  2  a.  m.  we  can  get  them  ashore 
and  into  position  after  moon  goes  down  at 
3  o'clock  and  before  dawn  at  5:30. 

Dec.  15.  —  Awake  most  of  night,  waiting 
for  news  of  39th 's  arrival  and  hearing  shots 
on  the  line.    They  left  Pasig  at  9  p.  m., 

Srobably  mistook  course  in  laguna,  30  miles 
ue  south,  right  down  middle  of  lake.  Ex- 
pect them  in  soon.  Have  lookout  on  tower, 
nice  hot  job.  No  use  to  get  much  excited. 
We  have  24  hours  a  day  to  do,  and  I  try  to 
do  them  quietly,  subject  to  call  all  the  time, 
getting  sleep  when  I  can,  sometimes  an  hour 
at  noon  and  several  hours  at  night.  It  has 
been  so  since  I  took  hold  of  this  work  of 
quartermaster,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  ever 
since  we  left  Plattsburg.  No  attack  yet. 
Surf  high.  Got  39th  headquarters  and  one 
battalion  400  men  ashore,  then  hustled  with 
their  freight.  They  have  more  of  it  than 
our  whole  regiment,  their  band  more  than 
a  battalion,  but  will  soon  go  with  less.  They 
have  no  tents,  and  need  many  things  be- 
sides. Men  look  strong  and  vigorous,  good 
to  see  them.  Got  them  out  to  camp  and 
fairly  well  fixed,  with  many  wants.    Big- 
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issue  of  wood.  Hard  work  to-day,  too  much 
of  it,  not  enough  sleep,  more  fever,  more 
dope.  Hear  that  21st  will  be  withdrawn  in 
few  days,  fresh  regiments  taking  our  place. 
Four  sacks  of  mail  coming  to-night,  more 
in  Manila,  they  say.  Good  news.  Hope  our 
next  station  will  give  us  chance  to  recupe, 
get  some  of  our  men  back  from  hospital, 
and  refit.  Then  we'll  be  ready  to  move  any- 
where to  do  anything. 

Dec.  16. — Some  shooting  during  night,  a 
shot  just  now  sounded  very  close,  perhaps 
accidental.  Boat  late  last  evening.  Got  off 
cargo  in  heavy  surf,  lost  some  beef  and 
other  small  stuff.  All  bread  safe,  Six 
horses  for  artillery  unloaded  this  a.  m.  and 
the  doctor's  nag,  also  big  cargo,  including 
an  acre  of  potatoes  and  onions.  Must  load 
dynamite  gun,  ammunition  and  fixings 
back  to  Manila,  with  baggage  of  Buckey 
and  Stock  lev,  experts  who  handle  it.  We 
could  use  it  here  for  a  while,  but  they  seem 
to  need  it  at  Manila.  All  the  trouble  comes 
in  getting  it  off  and  on  the  boat  through  the 
surf,  but  it  gets  there.  Crawford  goes  up  to 
city  with  satchel  full  of  money,  commissary 
sales.  Must  keep  the  gangs  going  to  get 
through.  Have  17  companies  here  now,  6 
headquarters,  2  bands  and  3  hospitals  to 
keep  going.  Takes  plenty  of  stuff  and 
hustling.  Rebels  made  some  sort  of  dem- 
onstration at  noon  on  our  right  front,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Col.  Bullard,  of  39th, 
was  in  to  lunch.  He  is  a  great,  jolly  boy. 
Was  in  Capt.  Parmeter's  class  at  West 
Point.  Outposts  of  both  sides  in  same 
place.  39th  had  another  draw  of  wood  this 
a.  m.,  use  about  a  day's  allowance  for  every 
meal.  Last  evening  crowds  of  them  were 
in  the  creek  for  a  moonlight  bath,  a  jolly 
time  and  plenty  of  noise.  Windy  and  awful 
hot  today,  but  now  cooler  and  damp,  more 
rain  coming.  Return  trip  to  city  nearly 
ready,  tow  two  empty  cascoes,  and  one  with 
dynamite  gun. 

Dec,  17. — A  fight  was  to  come  on  Friday, 
but  the  rebel  generals  had  a  row, and  sotnany 
of  their  men  were  sick  that  it  was  post- 
poned. Lieut.  Conly  of  £  Company  is  used 
up  and  in  hospital  here.  He  would  not 
ask  to  be  relieved,  but  we  had  him  brought 
in  from  the  line,  a  mere  skeleton.  He  was 
going  down  fast  with  dysentery  and  loss  of 
sleep.  Sleeps  in  a  chair,  sits  up  and  dozes, 
for  months  unable  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
but  still  wanted  to  hang  on  to  his  wort, 
grit  to  the  end.  He  must  be  sent  home  to 
the  United  States,  poor  fellow,  or  die.  It's 
all  that  can  be  done  to  save  him.  Some 
shooting  last  night,  five  volleys  into  M  and 
K  about  1 1  p.  m.  at  one  mile  range,  two  re- 
turned. Wire  to  Banos  gone.  Awful  hot. 
Small  jobs  going,  but  I  cut  off  the  big  gang 
for  half  a  day.  First  time  half  a  Sunday 
has  been  allowed,  and  the  nigs  are  happy. 
They  are  having  a  fiesta,  plenty  of  cock- 
fights, use  razor  gaff  spurs  in  their  brutal 
sport.  Got  wire  that  Parmeter  will  bring 
me  $500  this  evening.      Must  hire  native 


help  to  do  Q.  M.  work.  White  men  can't 
stand  the  heat,  and  it  helps  to  keep  these 
people  friendly  to  hire  and  feed  them.  Mail 
in  and  very  welcome,  with  its  home  letters 
and  papers. 

Dec.  18.— Same  to  you  all.  Fairly  quiet 
night,  awake  most  of  it.  Some  firing;  fine 
moon.  Got  Conly  and  his  baggage  from 
hospital  to  boat.  Our  wire  still  cut,  but 
they  may  get  it  together  to  day,  cut  in  two 
places  and  100  yards  stolen  out  of  the  break. 
All  the  freight  we  brought  with  us  from 
home  is  yet  stored  at  Manila,  boxes,  lock- 
ers, desks,  etc.  What  we  had  with  us  we 
had — hope  for  the  rest  of  our  belongings 
some  day  soon.  Damp,  close,  nawsty.  La- 
guna  lower,  mud,  stench — whew  !  Most  of 
my  laborers  are  ill,  chills  and  fever.  Money 
short,  must  have  it  soon,  so  that  soldiers 
need  not  do  this  heavy  work.  It  uses  them 
up  sure.  Had  some  fever  days  lately,  too 
much  work  in  sun.  Take  plenty  of  quinine, 
and  roll  up  in  blankets  for  an  hour  to  sweat, 
but  it  weakens.  Write  when  I  get  a  chance, 
busy  or  not,  about  three  minutes  to  a  sheet 
like  this.  Yours  of  Nov.  5th  just  in.  Boss 
Becker  in  bed  all  day  yesterday  with  chills, 
got  out  to  day  when  I  had  to  send  Kujava 
to  Manila  with  some  Spanish  and  Filipino 
official  records  we  captured,  that  give  names 
and  positions  of  many  of  the  head  devils. 
K  company  reported  through  Major  Wittich 
at  the  bridge  that  of  three  cannon  shots  fired 
by  the  rebels  no  one  heard  the  projectiles. 
Perhaps  a  signal.  Truitt  was  off  at  once  to 
get  out  battery  and  go  to  bridge;  Crawford 
to  outlook  on  tower;  Fassett  as  personal  aid 
to  Gen.  Kline.  I  was  to  hurry  37th  battal- 
ion to  bridge,  get  out  39th  in  support  and 
1st  battalion  of  21st  in  reserve— other  bat- 
talions of  21st  holding  upper  and  lower 
town— then  to  handle  shrapnel  and  other 
ammunition.  Rain  came  down  in  sheets, 
and  the  rebels  don't  like  rain.  So  that  if 
they  meant  business,  they  changed  their 
minds.  Our  men  can  still  fire  from  posi- 
tion. Sick  and  well  turn  out  alike  and  line 
up  when  the  firing  is  on,  but  few  platoons 
could  go  forward  five  miles  on  a  hard  march, 
too  badly  broken  in  health  and  strength. 
We  are  expecting  more  troops  here  soon. 
General  Lawton  is  also  expected  within  a 
few  days. 

Dec.  /o. — Very  wet  all  night.  Volleys 
on  K  about  930,  but  soon  quiet.  Those 
cannon  shots  were  odd,  can't  learn  where 
they  hit.  Another  gun  boat  in  harbor. 
Expedition  coming  this  way  soon,  and  we 
may  be  in  it.  The  39th  is  having  some 
4 'real  war"— rain  for  24  hours,  dog  tents, 
firing  now  and  then,  but  no  fighting  yet. 
That  may  come  soon.  River  going  up. 
Baie  getting  out  of  limits.  Hope  boat  gets 
in  early  with  needed  supplies.  39th  will 
load  her  full  now,  as  37th  did,  and  we  go 
lighter  for  awhile.  Very  windy,  surf  high, 
landing  dangerous.  Got  out  10  days'  draw 
for  four  companies  at  Banos,  loaded  on  tram 
cars  and  covered  with  canvas.    Haul  some 
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down  this  p.  tn.  and  load  casco  for  boat  to 
tow  up  this  evening  to  Banos.  Then  issue 
of  wood.  Upper  ferry  working,  lower  gone. 
River  up  in  the  air.  The  39th  dismantled 
my  lower  ferry  four  days  ago  and  made  a 
bridge.  River  rose  and  away  went  bridge, 
rope  cable,  wire  cable,  ferry  boat  and  native 
boatman.  Now  they  want  me  to  put  a  new 
cable  across  and  haul  up  another  boat  to  get 
supplies  over.  They'll  learn  slowly.  We 
hear  that  a  move  is  on  from  Imus  in  this  di- 
rection. We  may  push  out  to  meet  that  up- 
land column,  perhaps  skirt  up  the  shore  in 
cascos,  taking  some  of  the  towns  along  the 
laguna.  Can't  tell  what's  ahead.  Rained 
hard  all  day,  all  last  night,  and  nearly  all  of 
yesterday. 

Dec.  20. — General  Lawton  is  dead.  Good, 
brave  soldier.  Very  sorry  we  have  lost 
him,  for  we  need  such  men.  He  was  an  ideal 
officer  in  an  active  campaign,  and  his  death 
is  a  ereat  loss  to  our  army.  You  will  re- 
member his  inspection  of  the  cadet  battal- 
ions of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  my 
first  year  there  in  the  military  department. 
Had  to  move  out  the  natives  to  provide  quar- 
ters for  the  39th.  They  were  in  the  mud, 
and  got  their  feet  wet,  and  did  not  like  it. 
Made  a  big  roar— and  have  shelter.  Our  men 
of  the  21st  have  been  in  it  for  many  months, 
but  they  took  it  as  they  got  it  •'  for  better  for 
worse."  Spy  just  in.  Says  the  rebels  have 
more  men  on  our  front  and  expect  to  do  busi- 
ness when  it  dries  up.  Mud  galore  now 
everywhere.  Still  quiet  and  getting  hotter. 
Rain  for  nearly  48  hours,  then  hot  sun,  and 
the  sick  list  goes  up  with  a  run.  Orders  are 
to  be  ready  and  wait  for  next  move.  These 
volunteer  regiments  seem  to  have  little  idea 
of  papers,  or  receipts,  or  requisitions,  or  any 

Eroperty  accountability;  just  appropriate 
oat,  grub,  supplies  of  all  sorts,  all  they  can 
find,  and  call  tor  more  —  and  are  unhappy 
and  roar  like  the  bulls  of  Bashan  if  they 
don't  get  it  in  a  hurry.  I've  been  doing  the 
Q.  M.  work  for  all  the  regiments  for  some 
time  now,  as  if  a  brigade  quartermaster  with 
a  big  depot  and  a  large  force  of  clerks,  and 
am  getting  weary  of  it.  I  told  them  to-day 
to  bring  up  their  own  quartermasters.  They 
have  none  here  >et,  nor  commissary,  nor 
blanks,  and  all  they  want  is  everything, 
which  includes  our  21st  stuff,  as  if  it  was 
supplied  for  them.  I  can  help  the  artillery 
and  look  after  21st,  and  do  something  for 
37th  and  39th,  but  can  not  do  it  all.  It's 
killing  work  at  times.  I've  been  near  the 
limit  more  than  once,  and  must  hold  up  or 
go  over,  but  no  use  to  growl.  We'll  "  get 
there,"  even  if  some  of  these  green  officers 
do  have  their  feelings  hurt  once  in  a  while. 
Dec.  21. — Some  shots  during  night,  but 
nothing  serious.  Dr.  Hepburn,  who  arrived 
last  evening,  tells  us  that  Lt.  Breckenridge, 
son  of  Inspector  General  B.,  was  shot  when 
acting  as  aid  for  General  Lawton.  The  doc- 
tor was  fixing  him  up,  when  Lawton  came  to 
see  how  badly  he  was  hurt,  and  both  he  and 
the  surgeon  were  killed.    Too  bad,  too  bad! 


Hospital  New  York  in,  and  we  are  going  to 
send  out  a  big  load  of  sick.  Pitiful  parade 
of  wrecks,  who  used  to  be  strong,  hearty 
men.  Hancock  in  from  U.  S.,  28  days,  witn 
big  mail,  some  of  it  for  us.  Work  going 
slowly,  but  getting  done,  though  the  heat 
is  awful.  Rebels  reinforced,  and  showing 
up  more  defiantly  of  late.  We  don't  worry 
about  that,  have  enough  new  people  now  to 
go  after  them  hard  when  the  time  comes, 
and  our  men  are  strong  enough  to  hold  on 
here.  The  next  few  weeks  will  see  great 
change  in  the  situation. 

Dec.  22. — Frequent  firing  alarms  in  the 
night,  but  got  through  without  having  the 
whole  command  ordered  out.  Mail  in ,  twelve 
sacks,  letters,  papers,  packages.  Roll  of 
pictures  came  through  O.  K.  this  time,  very 
fine,  good  for  Christmas,  some  to  give  away. 
The  spies  report  hard  work  to  keep  the  rebels 
up  to  their  fines,  poor  and  sick,  children  at 
home  and  no  chow,  want  to  come  in  and  go 
to)  their  farms,  etc.  May  attack  at  any 
time.butout  of  heart  and  leaders  very  rough 
with  them.  Heard  the  band  play  two  or 
three  numbers  today.  Fixed  up  dump  car 
for  railway  to  haul  clay  up  the  roaas  to 
washouts  towards  landing.  Ought  to  have 
had  it  long  ago.  Sun  burns  into  your  brain. 
Headed  off  39th  to-day  in  various  deals  and 
steals.  They  felt  hurt.  Perhaps  I  was  rude. 
But  we're  all  queer  at  times,  and  go  up  into 
the  air  on  occasion.  Sun  and  rain  ana  mud 
for  so  long  have  made  us  'all  cranky,  with 
tropical  tempers  and  may  be  gunpowder  in 
the  blood.  Almost  done  for  the  day.  Glad 
of  it,  hope  we  get  in  some  rest  to  night. 

Dec.  23.— Hot  already,  6  a.  m.  Some  fir- 
ing alarms  last  evening  and  during  night. 
Gen.  Kline  sent  two  companies  of  39th  out 
to  line  up  with  Parke  on  the  right.  First 
time  for  them  on  firing  line.  Glad  they  go 
out,  no  use  in  town.  They  are  good  rust- 
lers. Other  changes  to  be  made  in  line. 
Will  have  plenty  to  do  in  hauling  their  stuff. 
Glad  to  have  Corporal  Harris  report  for  duty 
last,  night  in  Q.  M.  Department.  Re-ar- 
ranged the  work.  Coulon  has  all  animals 
and  teams,  Becker  the  storehouse,  King  the 
desk,  papers  and  clothing,  Kujavathe  cargo, 
Harris  the  wood.  Will  have  Harris  as  sort 
of  provost  sergeant  on  all  sorts  of  jobs  to 
keep  things  going  smoothly,  also  to  hire  and 
fire  laborers.  Very  hot,  but  some  air  stirring 
this  afternoon. 

Dec.  24. — Some  firing  in  the  night,  and  a 
vigorous  scrap  at  dawn.  It  began  with  K 
company.  Meade  went  after  a  rebel  out- 
post,and  Boyle  and  Spurgeon  supported  him 
with  G,  the  battery  and  several  companies 
in  reserve.  Then  firing  on  Parke  and  39th. 
Meade  put  up  a  good  fight.  Several  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  among  them  a  Japanese 
officer,  the  rest  scattered.  That's  my  com- 
pany and  a  good  one,  and  I'm  proud  of  it.  I 
wanted  to  be  with  them  this  morning,  but 
was  turned  down.  Had  to  be  at  headquar- 
ters during  the  scrap.  General  Kline  al- 
1  ways  leaves  one  of  us  here  as  a  centre,  to 
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give  orders  in  his  name  in  emergencies; 
my  job  this  time.  The  black  men  are  wor- 
ried. The  next  few  days  should  settle  it 
here.  Started  for  Manila  to  make  inventory 
of  supplies  in  our  storehouse.  Crawford  and 
Fasset  will  run  my  Calamba  work.  Weeks 
on  boat,  going  to  meet  his  father  just  off  the 
Thomas.  We  are  running  along  due  north 
about  three  miles  from  shore.  Can  see  the 
rebel  troops  at  Cabayo  and  Santa  Rosa.  Ex- 
pect to  reach  Pasig  at  noon,  and  get  off  some 
very  important  telegrams.  Our  wire  is 
gone  again  at  Calamba.  Have  a  lot  of  sick 
aboard.  Can  see  Teal  mountain  now,  sheer 
precipice,  due  south.  It  is  a  volcano  ten 
miles  from  Calamba,  but  can't  see  it  from 
there  because  of  another  closer  hill.  Pasig 
at  noon.    Good  run  down  the  river.    Won 

riseta  from  Weeks.  He  bet  on  1.30  to  city; 
stood  for  1  p.  m;  we  got  in  1.13.  Up  to 
storehouse.  Started  in  sergeant  and  his 
men  at  inventory.  Got  into  new  suit  of 
soldier's  straight  issue,  coat,  trousers  and 
leggins,  transferred  collar  ornaments  and 
•  shoulder  biz,  and  worked  awhile.  Went 
down  town  later  and  called  on  Aunt  Nellie 
and  Uncle  William  (Col.  Wm.  S.  McCaskey, 
20th  regiment),  and  they  made  me  stay  for 
the  night.  They  both  look  better  than  when 
I  saw  them  in  May.  Their  short  trip  to 
Japan  last  summer  was  a  good  thing. 
Looked  into  some  churches  at  evensong, 
and  heard  the  band  play.  Had  a  good  sup- 
per and  chat  before  turning  in.  Aunt  Nel- 
lie gave  me  the  best  bed  I've  seen  since 
Plattsburg.  Across  the  way  was  a  large  lot 
of  Spanish  prisoners  rescued  by  our  troops, 
who  had  just  reached  Manila.  They  were 
verv  happy,  so  jubilant  over  their  release 
and  the  prospect  of  home  that  they  sang, 
and  sang,  and  kept  on  singing  all  through 
the  night. 

Manila,  Dec.  25. — Merry  Christmas!  It's 
Christmas  eve  with  you  now  at  home.  All 
hands  joyful,  but  very  busy.  Just  got  out 
fifty  Christmas  boxes  from  home  that  had 
come  ashore  for  the  21st.  They  were  going 
to  hold  them  up,  but  I  worked  what  pull  I 
had  with  Major  Wolcott  and  got  them.  Sent 
them  up  in  the  boat  to  Calamba  at  9  a.m., ex- 
cept Weeks', Conley's  and  mine. Many  thanks 
to  you  all.  Expect  more  ashore  to  morrow. 
Conley  is  in  hospital  here  in  the  city,  and  we 
must  get  him  off  home.  I've  just  heard 
that  two  battalions  of  the  21st  are  relieved 
at  Calamba  to-day,  and  start  to-morrow  for 
the  line  along  the  Pasig  river.  That  will  be 
glad  Christmas  news  Tor  these  poor,  sick 
men.  Busy  in  storehouse  in  the  Tondo  to- 
day taking  account  of  stock.  Big  job, 
couldn't  get  at  it  sooner,  and  must  do  it  to 
get  my  papers  started.  Fair  check  now  on 
clothing  list,  and  getting  at  tools,  supplies, 
and  mess  gear  of  all  sorts.  It  seems  an  odd 
way  to  spend  Christmas.  Not  much  like 
last  year  in  our  home  at  Plattsburg,  with 
open  hall  and  staircase  and  every  room  and 
corner  in  the  house  rich  in  Christmas 
green    fresh   from    the   hills.      The    men 


brought  in  two  wagon  loads  of  evergreens, 
and  we  made  the  place  look  very  "Christ- 
mas-y."  Not  much  like  that  to-day,  and 
half  way  round  the  world  from  Home  !  Good 
Christmas  dinner  with  Uncle  William  at 
their  mess.  Stopped  in  at  Filipino  theatre 
in  evening,  "  Mascotte,"  awful ! 

Dec,  26. — Forty-six  more  Christmas  boxes 
for  regiment,  and  I  hear  that  eight  com- 
panies load  to-day  at  Calamba  and  Banos 
and  come  to-night  towards  Pedro.  Take 
first  boat  out  to-morrow  to  find  where  I'm 
needed  most.  A  second  Christmas  box  to- 
day doubly  welcome  so  far  from  home,  full 
of  things  we  need  and  enjoy  getting.  Ex- 
pect to  finish  up  the  clothing  item  here  by 
evening.  Some  firing  out  in  front  of  Tondo 
the  last  few  nights.  Col.  Case's  battalion  is 
out  there.  Thirty  more  Christmas  boxes  for 
21st,  but  can't  get  at  them  now.  Got 
Conley's  box  to  him  at  hospital.  Weeks 
and  I  fixed  up  his  leave  for  two  months.  I 
think  he  can  make  Frisco  all  right.  [A 
letter  from  Lieut.  Conley  to  Mrs.  McCaskey, 
written  on  reaching  his  home  in  Maryland, 
speaks  in  very  grateful  terms  of  the  kind 
services  of  Captain  McC.  in  looking  after 
him  in  his  serious  illness,  and  getting  him 
off  to  United  States.] 

Dec.  27.— Stars  were  fine  last  night.  I  sat 
out  for  hours  like  an  old  star-gazer,  watch- 
ing and  enjoying  them.  Got  three  hours 
sleep.  Must  hustle  now.  Start  for  Pedro 
at  7  a.  m.;may  go  on  to  Calamba  in  after- 
noon. 

Calamba,  Dec.  28.— Got  in  last  night  at 
10:30,  long,  tiresome  trip.  Black  as  coal. 
Got  a  banca  after  waiting  awhile,  and  made 
landing.  Left  Tondo  about  7  a.  m.,  boat 
off  about  8.  Reached  Pedro  at  3,  and  met 
Major  Wittich  coming  down  with  I  and  M 
companies.  They  were  ordered  on  into 
Manila,  to  march  south  to  Pasay.  At  4,  we 
met  K,  L  and  A,  and  had  a  wait  at  Pasig;  at 
5,  met  another  tug  with  cascoes  in  tow  and 
B,  C  and  D  aboard.  That  leaves  at  Calamba 
the  second  battalion,  band,  and  Q.  M.,  busi- 
ness, with  plenty  of  property  to  look  up. 
Been  working  it  over  to-day  with  Mr.  Colvel. 
Find  him  a  nice  fellow,  clerk  and  old  1st 
sergeant  in  6th  Cavalry,  now  a  2nd  Lieuten- 
ant 39th  infantry,  knows  the  business  from 
'way  back.  We  will  probably  get  away  by 
New  Year.  Heavy  sun,  and  the  sun  very  hot. 
Cargo  is  coming  ashore  and  up  O.  K.  Four- 
teen horses  just  up.  Got  off  mail  and  meat 
and  small  items  early.  Run  to  Banos,  then 
back,  and  city  business  off,  with  some  rows; 
then  line  business  and  wood  and  small  mat- 
ters galore,  including  pay  of  laborers. 
Crawford  has  been  handling  this  end  of  it 
for  me  while  I've  been  hustling  the  other 
end  in  the  city.  Rebels  got  in  new  battery 
on  the  hill,  and  made  some  trouble  there. 
They  are  working  their  artillery  now.  Try- 
ing to  get  my  extra  Q.  M.  property  into 
shape  and  boxed  up  so  as  to  ship  back. 
Much  of  it  old  and  worn,  but  must  be  kept 
for  condemnation.    Getting  things  fixed  so 
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that  I  can  leave  with  the  last  of  the  regi- 
ment. It  means  drive,  but  that's  what  wins. 
Our  thanks  to  all  the  folks.  Tell  them 
how  glad  we  are  to  have  those  Christmas 
boxes. 

Dec.  29. — Fairly  auiet  night,  more  rain 
coming.  Parker's  (3d)  battalion  of  39th 
ordered  to  load  at  St.  Mesa  last  night,  get 
here  to-day,  and  our  second  battalion  then 
to  load  and  leave  for  San  Pedro  to-morrow. 
Busy  all  day  loading  out  the  stuff.  Loaded 
four  boats,  had  to  do  some  unloading  before 
we  could  get  our  impedimenta  aboard.  Cor- 
poral Harris  in  charge  of  loaoine,  Kujava 
at  boat  end,  and  Becker  at  storehouse,  all 
good  men.  The  hospital  and  the  band  have 
tons  of  stuff. 

Pedro \  Dec. 30. — Goodbye,  Calamba!  We 
worked  late  into  the  night  and  began  early 
this  morning,  tired  enough,  and  we  had 
plenty  of  trouble  loading,  but  got  it  done, 
and  got  off  in  spite  of  annoying  hindrance 
and  delay.  The  39th  battalion  got  in  late 
in  night,  and  loaded  stuff  ashore,  and  into 
our  cars,  etc.  I  had  to  dump  them,  loaded 
down  twenty-four  sick  wrecks  to  the  boat 
44  Washington,"  and  hooked  on  three  cas- 
coes,  with  band,  Q.  M.  stuff  and  H  company. 
Then  headquarters,  with  staff  and  orderlies, 
and  all  their  baggage  on  the  4<  Holdfast," 
with  cascoes,  £  and  P  companies,  in  tow. 
Then  the  "Maritima,"  with  second  battal- 
ion staff,  boxes  and  baggage,  and  G  com- 
pany in  tow.  We  hit  Pedro  at  4  p.  m.,  and 
found  we  were  not  expected  or  wanted.  I 
got  wood  for  the  end  five  cook- fires,  and  we 
sleep  to  night  anywhere.  But  we're  done 
with  Calamba ! 

Tondo,  Dec.  31.  —  Manila  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
got  rid  of  money,  Mexican,  still  in  hand, 
and  not  used  for  Calamba  laborers.  Brought 
Kujava  in  on  top  of  the  safe  as  guard.  We 
came  from  Pedro  on  top  of  the  47th  bread 
wagon.  Hustling  for  supplies.  Have  bull 
cart  tickets  to  help  them  out  to  Pasay  this 
afternoon.  Getting  storeroom  business  out 
of  the  way  while  waiting  for  boat  from 
Pedro.  The  second  battalion  was  fitted 
out  there  with  tents  and  tools  and  supplies, 
and  went  on  the  south  line  two  miles  out 
extending  towards  Pasay,  other  battalions 
to  left  and  right,  as  far  as  the  bay.  Some  of 
the  troops  we  have  relieved  expect  to  go  to 
Calamba.  They  were  told  our  regiment  was 
pretty  well  used  up  and  too  sick  to  remain 
there.  A  sad  accident  occurred  in  passing 
up  the  Pasig,  through  which  one  of  our  men 
was  drowned.  There  are  three  bridges 
across  the  river.  The  second  casco  hit  one 
of  the  piers,  third  ran  into  it,  and  several 
men  were  knocked  off  into  the  river.  It  was 
about  dark,  the  current  is  very  swift,  and  a 
corporal  of  D  company  was  swept  away  be- 
fore he  could  be  rescued.  Poor  fellow  !  to 
be  drowned  in  the  Pasig  river  after  having 
gone  through  the  Calamba  campaign  with 
all  its  stern  experience,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  leaving  the  place,  and  from  the  boat  that 
was  bearing  him  from  it! 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Roth  :  During  the  month 
district  institutes  were  held  at  New  Oxford, 
York  Springs,  E.  Berlin,  Cashtown,  Pair- 
field,  and  Bendersville.  These  meetings, 
with  one  exception,  were  well  attended  by 
teachers  and  citizens,  and  I  know  they  have 
been  productive  of  much  good.  The  vac- 
cination law  has  been  enforced  in  several 
districts.  In  some  sections  of  the  county  the 
attendance  has  been  very  poor  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  of  measles. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe :  A  local  insti- 
tute was  held  in  West  Kittanning,  January 
13.  It  was  largely  attended  by  patrons  and 
citizens.  Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Tarr,  directors,  and  others  in- 
cluding the  County  Superintendent.  The 
subject  of 44  Music  in  the  Schools  "  was  dis- 
cussed, with  the  direct  result  that  a  teacher 
of  music  for  the  different  schools  of  the 
township  was  advertised  for.  West  Kittan- 
ning is  in  East  Franklin  township,  and  the 
directors  are  wide  awake  to  the  interests  of 
their  schools.  During  the  month  I  made 
forty-two  official  visits,  spending  from  thirty 
to  ninety  minutes  in  each  school.  Most  of 
our  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  young  teachers 
— those  teachi  ng  their  first  term .  There  are 
a  few  instances  where  the  teachers  are  ap- 
parently putting  in  the  time  for  the  money 
that  is  in  it.  Some  few  of  the  older  Class  of 
teachers  need  a  little  "brushing  up,"  or  in 
a  year  or  two  the  directors  will  have  no  use 
for  them.  January  3rd,  accompanied  by  W. 
L.  Peart,  one  of  the  directors,  I  visited  the 
schools  of  Kittanning,  Prof.  D.  R.  Sunstine, 
principal.  As  we  passed  through  the  differ- 
ent rooms  the  particular  features  of  the 
school  were  pointed  out.  The  people  of 
Kittanning  boast  of  having  a  school  second 
to  none  in  the  State,  outside  the  large  cities. 
The  school  grounds  are  valued  at  $15,000. 
The  building  is  a  brick  structure  costing 
$40,000.  Grounds  and  building  are  both  in 
good  condition.  There  are  sixteen  rooms 
with  two  offices,  and  a  cloak- room  for  each 
room  ;  large  basement  for  play- room  in  bad 
weather ;  third  story  furnished  and  a  large 
hall  for  public  exercises.  They  have  a 
library  of  1300  volumes;  unabridged  diction- 
aries in  each  upper  grade  ;  $500  worth  appa- 
ratus, and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

Beaver — Supt.  Moore  :  The  directors  of 
the  county,  at  their  session  during  the 
county  institute,  decided  to  form  a  Directors' 
Association  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  the  same.  A  con- 
vention of  directors  has  now  been  called  to 
meet  in  the  educational  office,  February  27, 
to  complete  the  organization .  and  discuss 
matters  pertaining  to  school  work.  January 
27,  a  very  enjoyable  educational  meeting 
was  held  in  Economy  township,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  teachers  and  patrons. 
Teachers'  meetings  were  held  each  Saturday 
during  February. 
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Bedford  —  Supt.  Wright :  Attendance 
throughout  the  county  this  year  is  good. 
Last  year  it  was  reduced  by  the  small- pox 
scare.  In  most  districts,  the  directors  are 
enforcing  the  compulsory  law  and  their  ef- 
forts are  to  be  commended.  At  the  county 
institute  our  teachers  adopted  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  as  part  of  the  profes- 
sional reading  course  for  the  year  beginning 
June  next.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers 
will  subscribe  in  large  numbers  for  The 
Journal,  and  that  it  may  become  familiar  to 
every  school -worker  in  every  district  in  the 
county.  Those  of  our  people  who  have  the 
good  of  the  schools  at  heart  will  welcome 
this  efficient  and  faithful  ally  in  promoting 
the  school  interests  of  the  county.  Recently 
we  attended  an  earnest  educational  meeting 
at  Stonerstown,  Liberty  township.  Here 
the  teachers  and  directors  hold  joint  meet- 
ings every  two  weeks,  and  the  good  result 
of  their  institute  work  is  apparent  in  the 
schools. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  Parents' and  Patrons' 
Day  was  observed  by  most  of  the  schools  in 
the  county.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
in  many  districts.  The  teachers  were  re- 
quested to  observe  the  following  sugges- 
tions: "  Send  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  pa- 
trons, whether  they  have  children  in  school 
or  not;  also  to  each  member  of  your  School 
Board.  Invite  the  patrons  for  all  day,  but 
do  not  have  the  special  exercises  until  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  parents.  Make  your  school- 
room as  attractive  as  possible,  and  let  a  part 
of  the  decoration  consist  of  the  best  work 
the  children  have  done  in  drawing,  compo- 
sition work,  modeling,  etc.  Have  special 
exercises,  but  let  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  be  taken  up  with  the  regular  recita- 
tions. Do  not  lecture  patrons  for  their  ap- 
parent indifference  to  the  schools.  Do  not 
annoy  visitors  by  urging  them  to  make  ad- 
dresses. Give  an  opportunity  for  remarks 
by  visitors,  but  let  tnem  be  entirely  volun- 
tary." New  buildings  were  erected  in 
Robeson,  Albany,  Windsor  and  Earl.  In 
Albany  and  Windsor  they  are  one-room 
buildings  with  all  modern  conveniences — 
among  the  finest  in  the  county.  There 
seems  to  be  a  friendly  rivalry  among  the 
different  townships  to  have  the  best  and 
handsomest  school  building.  The  eleven 
local  institutes  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  were  unusually  well  attended  this 
year.  At  the  meeting  held  at  Womelsdorf 
there  were  fifty  teachers  and  about  500  other 
persons.  The  evening  receipts  amounted  to 
$125.  The  evening  lecturers  at  the  various 
institutes  were  Rev.  Charles  T.  Steck,  Dr. 
Byron  W.  King,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Green,  Prof. 

A.  C.  Rothermel,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Boyer,  Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  Dr.  G. 

B.  Hancher  and  the  Superintendent.  The 
principal  topics  discussed  were  Literature, 
Use  of  the  Dictionary,  Home  Study  for 
Pupils,  and  Current  History.  Exeter  town- 
ship took  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by 


erecting  at  St.  Lawrence  a  two-story  brick 
building  and  grading  the  schools.  The  fine 
six  room  sandstone  school  building  at  Oak- 
brook,  near  Reading,  which  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  dedication  appointed  for  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $500.  The  blaze  started  in  the  dress- 
ing room,  and  it  is  thought  was  of  incendi- 
ary origin,  as  there  was  no  fire  in  the  build- 
ing at  the  time  and  had  not  been  during 
the  week  previous.  A  night-watchman  was 
at  once  employed  by  the  directors.  This 
building  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  size 
in  the  county.  Recently  we  visited  a  pri- 
mary school  at  Millmont  in  which  five  dif- 
ferent nationalities  were  represented.  One 
chart  class  was  composed  entirely  of  Ital- 
ians. The  common  school  is  the  great  as- 
similative organ  of  the  Republic. 

Blair— -Supt.  Wertz:  Tne  schools  of  the 
county  are  in  good  condition  and  are  gener- 
ally well  attended.  Educational  meetings 
have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts. These  meetings  are  usually  attended 
by  crowded  houses — teachers,  directors,  pa- 
trons and  pupils  composing  the  audience, 
who  freely  participate  in  the  general  exer- 
cises. The  school  board  of  Duncansville 
has  built  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the 
house  on  Chestnut  street.  This  building 
now  contains  six  well  equipped  school 
rooms  and  one  assembly  room  having  the 
capacity  of  two  ordinary  school  rooms.  The 
building  is  now  heated  by  steam  and  with 
the  various  modern  improvements  recently 
made,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  convenient  houses  in  the  county.  Three 
new  houses  have  been  built  in  Antis  town- 
ship. The  houses  at  Pinecroft  and  Bell- 
wood  are  of  modern  design  and  will  be 
cased  with  brick — the  latter  is  a  two-roomed 
house.  Both  houses,  when  finished,  will  be 
models  in  appearance  and  for  convenience 
and  comfort.  The  house  at  Oak  Grove  was 
destroyed  by  fire  about  December  15.  This 
necessitated  the  building  of  a  new  house, 
which  is  placed  at  a  more  convenient  loca- 
tion. The  annual  institute  was  well  at- 
tended and  compared  favorably  in  interest 
and  profit  with  former  institutes. 

Butler — Supt.  Painter:  I  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  schools  visited 
this  last  month,  and  am  quite  sure  that  I 
can  see  some  of  the  good  things  learned  at 
our  county  institute  now  being  used  by 
many  of  the  teachers.  From  two  to  four 
local  institutes  are  being  held  each  Satur- 
day, at  which  many  of  our  best  teachers 
take  an  active  part.  I  am  sorry  to  report 
that  the  new  scnool  building  of  Mars  bor- 
ough was  badly  injured  by  a  fire;  the  dam- 
age done  amounts  to  $1000.  Also  a  very 
good  frame  building  in  Oakland  township 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Jan.  31st. 

Cameron— Supt.  Collins  :  The  new  four- 
room  school  building  in  Shippen  township 
has  been  completed,  and  three  schools  have 
been  moved  into  it.  The  rooms  are  large, 
well  ventilated,  and  attractive. 
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Delaware— Supt.  Smith  :  I  have  com- 
pleted my  first  visit  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  and  am  now  engaged  in  making  the 
second  round.  The  schools  are  all  doing 
quite  satisfactory  work.  The  teachers  are 
deeply  interested  in  their  work  and  show  a 
commendable  desire  to  increase  their  profes- 
sional knowledge.  A  large  percentage  of 
them  are  found  attending  some  one  of  the 
many  institutions  of  learning  in  Philadel- 

Shia  on  Saturday  of  each  week.  The  chil- 
ren  must  profit  by  this  increased  measure 
of  preparation  and  fitness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Erie  —  Supt.  Morrison  :  A  tri-county 
Round  Table  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals was  held  at  Corry,  January  13.  The 
subjects  discussed  were  English  in  our 
Schools,  Civics,  and  School  Savings  Banks. 
Twelve  local  institutes  were  held  during  the 
month.  One  of  the  principal  topics  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  of  directors,  teachers  and 
citizens  is  "  Consolidation  of  Country 
Schools.'1 

Forest — Supt.  Stitzinger:  Our  county 
institute  was  held  in  Marienville.  It  was 
an  excellent  meeting  and  the  teachers  went 
back  to  their  work  with  greater  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  The  effects  of  the  week's  in- 
struction have  been  noticeable  in  the  school- 
rooms throughout  the  county.  Successful 
local  institutes  have  been  held  at  .West 
Hickory  and  Redclyffe. 

Greene  —  Supt.  Martin  :  During  the 
month  a  half  dozen  educational  meetings 
were  held.  These  were  well  attended  and 
elicited  a  lively  interest.  Waynesburg 
Union  School  has  begun  the  formation  of  a 

brary.  Last  week  an  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  pupils,  which  netted  nearly 
$70  for  that  purpose. 

Indiana  —  Supt.  Stewart :  Most  of  the 
month  was  spent  in  visiting  schools.  In 
certain  localities  the  schools  have  been  very 
poorly  attended  on  account  of  measles  and 
diphtheria.  Very  few  teachers  have  re- 
signed. The  majority  of  them  are  doing 
excellent  work.  Local  institutes  are  held  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  and  are  well  attended 
by  teachers,  directors,  and  citizens. 

Jefferson — Supt.  Teitrick  :  The  county 
institute  was  held  at  Brook ville,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  interest,  attention  and  attend- 
ance of  teachers,  directors  and  citizens,  it 
was  one  of  our  best  educational  meetings. 
The  Directors'  convention — the  fifteenth 
semi-annual  meeting — was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institute.  Nearly  all  the 
districts  were  represented,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  practical,  animated  and  instruc- 
tive. In  the  afternoon  the  directors  with 
the  teachers  listened  to  eloquent  addresses 
from  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Corson. 
The  establishing  of  public  school  libraries 
is  being  pushed  with  great  vigor.  Teachers 
and  pupils  have  already  raised  $1258.54  and 
many  have  not  yet  reported. 

Juniata— Supt.  Gortner :  In  our  last  re- 
port we  noted  that  Judge  Lyons  had  dis- 


missed the  school  directors  of  Milford  town- 
ship and  appointed  others  in  their  places. 
The  new  directors  have  not  proceeded  to  in- 
crease the  school  facilities  of  the  township, 
for  the  neglect  of  which  the  old  directors  had 
been  relieved  of  their  positions,  believine 
that  the  good  Judge  erred  in  his  opinion  and 
that  the  township  has  ample  facilities  for 
educating  all  its  children.  At  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  primaries  the 
citizens  nominated  for  school  directors  the 
persons  dismissed  by  Judge  Lyons,  to  em- 
phasize their  belief  that  these  men  had  done 
their  full  duty  while  in  office.  During  the 
month  three  local  institutes  were  held  ;  at 
McAlisterville,  where  Charles  C.  Ellis,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Childhood  in  Light  and  Shade;" 
the  second  was  held  at  Port  Royal,  and  the 
third  at  Thompsontown.  -Bach  of  these 
meetings  was  well  attended.  The  boys  and 
girls  had  a  prominent  place  on  the  pro- 

framme  of  each.     The   teachers   entered 
eartily  into  the  discussions  and  great  in- 
terest was  manifested  by  all  in  attendance. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht :  The  dedica- 
tion exercises  of  the  new  public  school 
building  of  Marietta  were  held  in  Central 
hall  January  1st,  1900.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  President  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Dr.  E.  T. 
Jeffers,  President  of  York  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Principal  of  the 
Millersville  Normal  School.  County  Supt. 
Brecht  and  others.  The  building  is  a  two- 
story  brick  trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone 
and  has  a  ground-line  measurement  of  85x65 
feet.  It  contains  eight  rooms  28x28  feet 
with  a  ceiling  twelve  feet  high,  and  two 
Class  rooms  26xi5feet  for  the  high  and 
grammar  schools.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  best  modern  improvements,  and  is 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Wills 
system.  A  gravel  walk  twelve  feet  wide 
leads  from  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
grounds  to  the  main  entrance.  Above  the 
entrance  is  cut  in  relief  the  legend,  "  Knowl- 
edge is  Worth  Seeking."  The  building  cost 
$15,000  and  puts  Marietta  in  the  forefront  of 
good  school  buildings  in  the  county.  Floors 
are  beginning  to  be  oiled  in  our  rural  school 
houses.  East  Lampeter  township  is  trying 
the  experiment  in  two  of  its  rooms  and  seems 
to  be  gratified  with  the  result.  Rapho  has 
now  thirteen  of  of  its  nineteen  houses  heated 
by  the  Columbian  heating  and  ventilating 
plant.  This  plant  is  solving  the  problem  of 
uniform  heat  in  our  country  school  houses 
at  nearly  the  same  cost  as  the  ordinary  stove. 
Single  desks  are  beginning  to  displace  the 
double  desk  in  ungraded  schools.  East 
Lampeter  furnished  one  of  its  houses  this 
term  with  this  style  of  desk,  Rapho  and 
Fulton  did  the  same  a  year  ago.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  three  schools  I  saw  in  January 
ninety-one  are  furnished  with  slate  black- 
boards. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  Teachers'    meet- 
ings and  local  institutes  are  held  in  every 
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district  of  the  county.  The  teachers,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  deserve  much  credit  for 
the  interest  they  manifest  in  this  line  of 
work.  The  teachers  of  Heidelberg  and  Mill- 
creek  held  a  joint  institute  at  Reistville, 
which  was  a  success  in  every  respect.  E. 
B.  McCurdy,  esq.,  delivered  an  interesting 
and  instructive  address.  The  crowning 
event  in  local  institutes  was  the  meeting 
held  by  the  teachers  of  Jackson  district  A 
strong  and  interesting  programme  was  pre- 
pared and  all  on  duty  acquitted  themselves 
well.  Dr.  Byron  W.  King  gave  an  instruct- 
ive address  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  he  gave  an  elocutionary  and  liter- 
ary entertainment  to  a  large  and  appreci- 
ative audience. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp:  I  have  visited  the 
greater  number  of  our  schools  and  find  most 
of  them  doing  good  work.  New  bells  were 
placed  on  the  Schnecksville  and  Whitehall 
school-houses.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
books  were  added  to  the  school  libraries  in 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht :  Educational 
meetings  were  held  in  the  following  dis- 
tricts: Eldred  and  Upper  Fairfield,  Hepburn 
and  Lycoming,  Lewis,  Mclntyre  and  M.  E. 
Nett.  All  of  these  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons. 
The  matter  of  school  libraries  is  receiving 
considerable  attention.  A  majority  of  the 
schools  have  small  collections  of  books,  and 
pupils  and  teachers  are  showing  great  in- 
terest in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  number. 

McKean  —  Supt.  Myers  :  During  the 
month  local  institutes  were  held  as  follows: 
Ludlow,  Rixford:  Ludlow,  Rixford,  Mt.  Al- 
ton, and  Custer  City.  A  number  of  schools 
have  been  closed  on  account  of  sickness. 

Mercer — Supt.  Fruit :  I  have  made  an 
effort  to  secure  a  uniform  course  of  study 
for  high  schools  in  our  county.  A  meeting 
will  be  called  in  the  near  future  to  organize 
a  Round  Table  for  our  principals.  Three 
counties  met  at  Cochran  town  Jan.  21 — Craw- 
ford, Venango,  and  myself  from  Mercer — 
and  arranged  for  an  educational  mass  meet- 
ing to  be  held  annually  at  that  point.  The 
schools  are  doing  well,  and  there  is  very 
little  trouble  anywhere.  Vocal  music  has 
been  introduced  into  eight  schools  in  Worth 
township,  making  in  all  seven  townships 
that  have  this  as  a  distinct  feature  of  their 
regular  school  work.  I  attended  an  educa- 
tional meeting  in  connection  with  a  Farm- 
ers' Institute  which  was  largely  attended. 
Subjects  discussed  were  Higher  Wages,  Na- 
ture Study  in  Common  Schools,  Graded 
Country  Schools. 

Miffun — Supt.  Hann await:  Local  insti- 
tutes have  been  fairly  well  attended  by  both 
teachers  and  friends  01  education.  Much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  discussions.  The 
Milroy  high  school  and  Prof.  J.  T.  Baker  are 
to  be  commended  for  raising  money  for  the 
purchase  of  an  organ  for  use  in  their  school. 

Montour— Sup' t  Steinbach  —  At  our  an- 
nual institute  we  had  an  able  and  efficient 


corps  of  instructors  —  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
Dr.  O.  T.  Corson,  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Albert,  Dr. 
T,  Corson,  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Albert,  Dr.  Lin- 
coln Hulley,  and  Miss  Laura  Ruff.  All  but 
two  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The 
meeting  will  long  be  remembered. 

Northampton  —  Supt.  Bender:  A  strong 
sentiment  is  growing  throughout  the  county 
in  favor  of  school  libraries.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have 
been  aroused  to  realize  that  if  they  wish  a 
school  library  they  must  teach  reading  bet- 
ter, so  as  to  awaken  a  greater  love  for  home 
reading;  then  the  public  will  respond,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
funds  for  starting  a  library.  East  Bangor 
has  added  208  volumes  to  its  library  during 
this  month.  In  a  number  of  townships  en- 
tertainments were  held  on  Washington's 
birthday  to  raise  money  for  starting  a  li- 
brary. The  teachers  and  directors  of  Upper 
Mt.  Bethel  hold  local  institues  every  month. 
There  is  more  interest  taken  in  school  mat- 
ters in  Mt.  Bethel  this  year  than  for  a  long 
time,  due  to  these  educational  meetings. 
The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  doing 
good  work,  and  the  schools  in  general  are 
prosperous,  We  held  four  interesting  local 
institutes  during  the  month,  attended  by 
170  teachers,  besides  many  directors,  pa- 
trons and  friends  of  education. 

Potter — Supt.  Kilbourn :  Twelve  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  this  month  at  Cross  Fork, 
Roulette  and  Harrison  Valley.  They  were 
all  well  attended  by  teachers  and  citizens. 
The  boards  of  directors  of  Sweden,  Steward- 
son  and  Keating  townships  have  supplied 
their  schools  with  a  six-volume  cyclopedia. 
The  Sweden  board  have  also  placed  a  copy 
of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  in 
each  of  their  schools.  There  are  now  bnt 
few  schools  in  the  country  not  supplied  with 
an  unabridged  dictionary. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts  :  The  county  in- 
stitute was  very  satisfactory.  The  in- 
structors were  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Drs.  W. 
W.  Black,  A.  E.  Maltby,  and  Theo.  B.  Noss, 
and  Prof.  F.  H.  Green.  The  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  general  public  was  unusual. 
The  attendance  by  the  teachers  was  better 
than  ever,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  returned  to  their  schools 
with  higher  ideals  of  their  work.  Local  in- 
stitutes have  been  organized  in  nearly  every 
district,  and  from  the  reports  received  they 
are  doing  much  to  advance  the  progress  of 
their  schools. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton :  The  schools  of 
the  county,  with  few  exceptions  are  doing 
well.  Our  annual  institute  was  successful 
and  satisfactory.  Every  teacher  was  present. 

Venango  —  Supt.  Bigler  :  During  this 
month  local  institutes  were  held  atSunville, 
Cherrytree,  and  Siverly.  They  were  well 
attended  by  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  education.  A  convention  was  held  at 
Cochranton  representing  three  counties, 
Crawford,  Mercer,  and  Venango ;  speakers 
from  Clarion,  Edinboro,  and  Meadville. 
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Home  OF  the  Soul "Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream, 

that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate ;  and,  lo !  as 
they  entered,  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had 
raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  gold.  There  was  also 
that  met  them  with  harps  and  crowns,  and  gave  them 
to  them ;  the  harps  to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns 
in  token  of  honour.  Then  I  heard  in  my  dream, 
that  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  again  for  joy,  and 
that  it  was  said  unto  them, '  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord.'  I  also  heard  the  men  themselves,  that 
they  sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, '  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sit- 


teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for 
and  ever.'  Now,  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to 
let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and,  behold, 
the  city  shone  like  the  sun ;  the  streets  also  were 
paved  with  gold ;  and  in  them  walked  many  men, 
with  crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal.  There  were  also 
of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one 
another  without  intermission,  saying,  'Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  1 '  And  after  these  things  they  shut 
up  the  gates  of  the  city;  which,  when  I  had  seen,  I 
wished  myself  among  them." — fifgrim's  Progrets. 


HOME  OF  THE  SOUL. 


From  "  Singing  PtfjCHtM." 
Mr*.  E.  H.  Gatss.    Per.  Phiup  Pkilufs. 


i.    I  will   sing    you  a  song 

2.  Oh,  that  home     of  the  soul, 

3.  Oh,  how  sweet     it  will  be 

4.  There  the  great  trees  of  life 


of  that  beau  -  ti  -  ful      land,  The     far      a  -  way 

in  my    vis  -  ions  and  dreams,  Its    bright   jasper 

in  that  beau  -  ti  -  ful      land,  So     free  from  all 

in  their  beau  -  ty  do     grow,  And  the  riv  -  er   of 

IBS 


years'    of  e  •  ter  •  ni-ty 

tween  that  fair    ci  -  ty  and 

meet   one  an.-  oth  -  er   a 

noth  -  ing  that    maketh    a 


roll,  Whilethe  years  of   e   -  ter  -  ni -ty   roil;  where  no 
me.  Be    -   tween  that  fair    ci    -    ty  and  me,    Till  I 

gain,        To       meet    one  an  •  oth  -  er   a  -  gain,    With 
He,  And       nothing  that  mak  -  eth  a     lie,    For  no 


storms  ev  -  er  beat    on  the    glit  -  ter- ing  strand,  While  the  years  of  e  -  ter  -  ni-ty 

fan-  cy  but  dim  -  ly  the    veil     intervenes      Be     •    tween  that  fair  cit  -  y  and 

songs  on  our  lips,  and  with  harps  in  our  hands,    To        meet    one  an-  oth-  er   a  -  gain, 

death  ev  -  er  en  -  ters  that    ci  -  ty,  you  know,     And      noth  -  ing  that  mak-eth  a       lie. 


roU. 
me. 


The  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper,  and 
Che  city  was  pure  gold  like  unto  clear  glass  —  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away  —  And  I  heard  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  and  they  sang,  as 


it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne  — •  He  shewed 
me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal.  In 
the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  was 
the  tree  of  life,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations  —  There  shall  m  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie. — RevelaHmu. 


THE 


APRIL,  1900. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  HARRISBURG. 


THE  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
School  Directors  assembled  on  February 
14,  1900,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Harrisburg,  and  after  half 
an  hour  spent  in  enrollment  of  delegates, 
was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  by 
the  President,  Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  esq., 
of  Doylestown,  and  the  exercises  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Geo.  S. 
Chambers,  D.  D.,  of  Harrisburg. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  City  Supt. 
L-  0.  Foose  was  called  upon  to  deliver  the 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME.  . 
He  said  he  appeared  not  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  government,  but  of 
the  educational  interests  of  Harrisburg, 
and  in  that  capacity  would  be  glad  to 
help  in  any  possible  way  the  work  in 
which  all  of  us  are  engaged.  The  schools 
are  open  to  the  members,  the  teachers 
will  give  any  required  information,  and 
all  will  be  glad  to  see  them.  He  had 
been  asked  to  welcome  nearly  all  these 
conventions,  because  others  failed  to  keep 
their  engagements,  and  in  this  case  had 
been  drafted  into  service  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  so  no  formal  address  could 
be  expected.  We  have  here  in  Harris- 
burg the  State  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  centre  of  wisdom  and  of  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  now  comfortably  located 
in  this  building,  where  all  will  be  wel- 


come visitors.  He  was  glad  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  noted 
with  pleasure  the  presence  of  lady  repre- 
sentatives as  usual,  showing  that  there 
are  districts  which  appreciate  the  good 
influence  of  woman  in  boards  of  educa- 
tion. Many  of  those  present  have  been 
coming  here  every  year;  there  are  always 
some  new  faces,  but  others  are  familiar 
and  are  recognized  with  pleasure.  Ap- 
parently not  much  stir  has  arisen  on  ac- 
count of  these  meetings,  but  one  who 
looks  closely  will  find  that  organizations 
like  this  make  their  work  felt  all  over  the 
State  and  beyond  it.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  secure  improvement  along  the  lines  of 
school  work,  it  is  helpful  to  those  who 
must  labor  under  harassing  conditions, 
and  the  whole  work  is  lifted  up.  You 
are  representatives  of  a  people  democratic 
in  feeling,  who  want  close  representation; 
through  your  influence  in  county  con- 
ventions and  elsewhere  you  can  advance 
the  plans  adopted  here  so  as  to  secure 
needed  legislation.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
not  come  to  do  much  on  that  line,  but 
this  body  should  express  the  conclusions 
of  the  best  thought  of  these  leading  di- 
rectors as  to  what  improvements  are 
needed.  He  congratulated  the  body  on 
its  successful  work  heretofore,  and  the 
favorable  comments  of  the  press.  Let  us 
all  now  move  forward  together  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  our  able  leader,  the 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
his  excellent  annual  report  and  his  pub- 
lic addresses  all  over  the  State.  In  con- 
clusion he  hoped  all  would  enjoy  them- 
selves and  realize  that  it  was  good  to  be 
here. 

Hon.  Wm.  Field  Shay,  of  Watson- 
town,  chairman  of  executive  committee, 
made  the 

RESPONSE. 

He  was  glad  to  be  here  to-day,  and 
glad  that  we  were  welcomed  by  Superin- 
tendent Foose.  Through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  Association  we  have  known 
him  as  our  friend,  always  ready  for  ser- 
vice at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  Harrisburg  would  get  along 
without  her  worthy  superintendent.  In 
this  home-coming  to  our  fifth  convention, 
what  more  acceptable  welcome  could  we 
receive?  Here  our  institution  was  born 
and  fostered,  here  we  have  come  year 
after  year  to  unite  our  endeavors  with 
those  of  all  friends  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania.  We  realize  that 
the  directorate  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  working  out  of  the  problem  of  popu- 
lar education,  we  are  content  with  our 
growth  to  this  time,  and  look  forward 
with  hope  to  the  future.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  programme  the  committee 
have  endeavored  to  do  their  best.  Pos- 
sibly important  matters  have  been  over- 
looked in  favor  of  others  of  less  conse- 
quence, but  we  are  all  human.  We  hope 
the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  will 
reap  some  benefit  from  our  work  here. 
Let  us  meet  all  questions  face  to  face, 
avoid  all  party  and  sectional  feeling ;  not 
overdo  matters  by  headlong  speed,  but 
"make  haste  slowly."  It  has  been 
charged  in  some  of  the  journals  lately 
that  by  the  cramming  process  in  vogue 
in  many  schools  the  lives  of  many  chil- 
dren are  being  wrecked  every  year ;  we 
must  be  careful  along  that  line,  remem- 
bering at  the  same  time  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  can  be  in  school 
a  comparatively  short  time,  and  we 
should  give  them  all  the  education  they 
can  comfortably  and  profitably  carry — 
but  we  should  not  attempt  to  make  the 
weak  and  nervous  child  keep  step  with 
the  stronger.  There  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  if  the  pupils  come  out  of  school 
at  fifteen  able  to  read  and  write,  spell  and 
count,  use  the  mind  and  hand  intelli- 
gently in  making  a  living,  we  have 
done  all  that  should  be  expected.  Among 
the  things  we  want,  are  good  men  and 


women  on  school  boards — not  politicians; 
and  wise  legislation  to  protect  at  all 
points  the  interests  of  all  the  children. 
He  believed  this  would  be  a  profitable 
session,  and  that  all  would  feel  as  glad  as 
himself  that  they  had  come  here. 

President  Eastburn  then  delivered  the 
following 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 

I  do  not  propose  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  School  Directors  to  give 
any  review  of  what  our  body  has  done,  or  to 
justify  its  continued  existence.  Those  mat- 
ters will  be  considered  fully  later  in  our  pro- 
gramme. Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  or- 
ganization has*  worked  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  statement  of  its  purposes  as  set 
forth  in  its  formal  Constitution,  and  that  it 
has  kept  in  view  the  objects  stated  by  State 
Superintendent  Schaeffer,  who,  in  an  address 
at  our  first  convention,  in  1896,  in  announc- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  State  Directors' 
Association  to  be  organized  in  the  whole 
country,  said  that  the  organization  "can  be- 
come an  instrument  of  great  good  if  its  mem- 
bers will  not  only  discuss  the  management 
of  schools,  but  also  watch  new  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  harm,  and  of 
inaugurating  needed  reforms." 

In  the  narrow  limits  of  the  opening  ad- 
dress, I  desire  only  to  say  something  to  em- 
ghasize  the  importance  of  the  position  of 
chool  Director  at  this  time  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  are  presumed  to  know  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  incident  to  the  office, 
and  yet  they  are  not  fully  realized.  We  are 
the  most  important  part- of  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  State,  and  yet  we  do  not 
appreciate  the  fact.  We  have  not  sufficiently 
magnified  the  office.  We  have  not  seen  that 
in  the  magnificent  possibilities  for  good  that 
are  inherent  in  this  office,  the  citizen  who 
may  be  elected  to  it  may  realize  his  oppor- 
tunity— an  opportunity  vastly  greater  than 
any  other  that  may  be  offered  him— to  dis- 
charge the  debt  which  he  owes  to  his  fel- 
lows as  a  member  of  the  body  politic. 

What  is  the  educational  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania ?  What  factors  are  we  in  its  solu- 
tion ?  We  live  in  a  great  State,  imperial  in 
its  domain  and  its  resources,  peopled  by  the 
representatives  of  different  nationalities, 
with  a  wonderful  diversification  in  its  in- 
dustries. The  work  of  such  a  Common- 
wealth in  the  administration  of  its  educa- 
tional interests  should  summon  the  best 
efforts  of  its  citizens.  It  is  not  my  mission 
in  these  remarks  to  suggest  what  should  be 
be  done  by  our  legislative  bodies  in  the  en- 
actment of  laws  bearing  upon  this  matter. 
But  little  legislation  has  been  enacted  that 
has  been  opposed  to  the  recommendations 
of  this  Association.  What  may  be  done 
hereafter  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  chamber 
across  the  way,  we  can  not  forecast;  but 
whatever  it  is,  this  Association  should  stand 
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in  close  relation  to  it.  Nor  do  I  make  any 
argument  upon  any  of  the  fruitful  topics 
which  will  claim  the  attention  of  our  school 
forces  for  a  long  time  to  come — compulsory 
attendance, systematic  sanitation,  industrial 
training,  ethical  culture,  physical  develop- 
ment, more  thorough  supervision,  township 
high  schools,  a  State  University,  etc.  These 
are  questions  that  must  be  met,  and  they 
will  demand  our  best  thought  as  citizens,  as 
the  creators  of  our  law- makers,  and  as  school 
officers  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  laws  as  they  stand. 

But  there  are  some  salient  features  of  the 
general  problem  that  must  command  our 
attention. 

First.  The  public  schools,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before,  deal  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  State.  The  per- 
centage of  pupils  who  attend  them,  in 
comparison  with  those  who  attend  private 
schools,  is  greater  than  ever  in  the  past. 
There  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  demand 
of  them  such  facilities  as  shall  obviate  the 
necessity  of  academic  training  elsewhere. 

Second.  The  closing  days  of  the  century 
witness  in  the  industrial  and  business  world 
such  novel  conditions  as  may  well  give  us 
pause.    The  consolidation  of  great  indus- 
tries, the  massing  of  capital,  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  in  almost  every  department, 
the  obscuring  and  the  elimination  of  the  in- 
dividual in  business  enterprises,  the  launch- 
ing of  daring  speculative  undertakings  — 
these  are  some  of  the  elements  that  must 
determine  how  we  shall  meet  the  educa- 
tional question.    What  shall  our  children 
look  forward  to  in  business  ?    Always  per- 
plexing as  is  this  question,  it  is  increasingly 
so  in  this  day,  when  competition  in  every 
avenue  of  human  employment  is  so  keen, 
when  wonderful  inventive  skill  is  so  great 
that  the  mechanical  processes  of  yesterday 
are  set  aside  by  the  improved  methods  of 
to-day,  and  to-day's  achievements  will  be 
relegated  to  obscurity  by  the  work  of  some 
new  genius  in  invention  to-morrow.    The 
investment  of  capital  in  a  particular  local- 
ity, and  for  an  apparently  attractive  busi- 
ness purpose,  made  to-day,  is  liable  to  be 
rendered  worthless  next  week  by  another 
investment  elsewhere  that  commands  better 
facilities  both  of  product  and  of  market. 
The  tendency  everywhere  is,  further,  to- 
wards specialization  of  work,  towards  the 
limiting  of  our  energies  to  one  particular 
channel.    They  are  foolishly  blind  who  re- 
fuse to  see  that  these  changed  conditions  in 
business  life  exist,  and  that  they  will  de- 
mand at  our  hands  anxious  consideration 
in  the  educational  work. 

Third.  In  this  government  of  the  people 
the  necessity  is  recognized  by  all  lovers  of 
our  country  and  its  institutions  that  the 
scheme  which  gives  the  people  the  control 
of  their  political  affairs  must  give  them  in 
some  way  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
must  rest  the  stability  of  these  institutions. 
The  young  people  who  are  to-day  in  the 


schools  of  our  State  will  be  called  upon  ere 
long  to  preform  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of 
a  country,  not  limited  as  a  century  ago  to 
sixteen  States  and  their  outlying  territories 
whose  boundaries  did  not  reach  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  five  millions  of  people,  but 
covering  a  domain  of  forty-five  States,  with 
territory  at  home  and  abroad  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  the  family  of  States,  and  with 
seventy-five  millions  of  people.  If  there 
were  questions,  vital  to  our  National  welfare 
and  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  Common- 
wealth, a  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  met  and 
settled  in  the  interest  of  National,  State, 
municipal,  and  individual  well-being  and 
happiness,  there  are  issues  now  with  our 
vast  increase  in  territory,  in  population,  in 
diversified  resources,  industries,  no  less 
vital,  intricate,  and  profound,  to  be  met  and 
settled.  Statesmanship,  pure  in  its  purposes, 
clean  in  its  methods,  and  broad  and  patriotic 
in  its  scope,  is  as  much  needed  to-day  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Nation  as  in  their  earlier 
history.  It  seems  to  be  an  idea  with  some 
elements  in  all  political  parties,  more  or  less 
controlling,  that  it  is  heterodox  in  those 
who  feel  that  they  have  some  part  to  per- 
form as  citizens,  not  to  be  willing  to  be  ser- 
ville  vassals  to  a  political  lord,  not  to  be 
willing  to  surrender  on  demand  honest  con- 
victions of  right,  and  not  to  regard  the  vig- 
orous pursuit  and  profitable  dispensation 
of  offices,  with  their  consequent  sapping  of 
an  honest  self  respect,  as  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  the  man  who  would  essay  any  active 

Sart  in  politics.     There   is  not  so  much 
anger  that  there  will  at  any  time  be  a  lack 
of  physical  courage  and  bravery  in  the  offer 
of  life  or  limb  when  called  for  in  defence  of 
the  Government,  as  there  is  from  a  lack  of 
watchful  interest  and  of  moral  courage  in 
resisting  the  insidious  efforts  of  those  who 
regard  government  as  chiefly  valuable  in  its 
furnishing  official  positions  to  be  struggled 
for  and  fattened  on.    The  indifference  and 
contempt  which  regard  the  efforts  to  punish 
frauds  upon  the  ballot  reveal  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  our  institutions  to-day. 
Holding  these  views,  I  feel  that  the  school 
directors  of  our  Commonwealth  are  to-da3r 
charged  with  unusual  responsibilities.    In 
the  exercise  of  the  large  powers  conferred 
upon  them,  thay  can  do  much  towards  creat- 
ing   and    fostering    a     public     sentiment 
throughout  the  State  that  shall  demand  that 
the  best  material  available  shall  be  called 
upon  to  fill  the  office,  and  this  without  re- 
gard to  politics  or  to  sex.    How  foolish  for 
us,  when  the  question  is  one  that  concerns 
the  proper  training  of  our  children,  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  to  us  as  well  as 
to  the  State,  that   we  shall    insist   upon 
voting  for  one  of  our  own  political  faith, 
who  may  be  incompetent  and  objectionable 
in  every  other  respect,  rather  than  for  one, 
not  politically  allied  with  us,  whose  educa- 
tional spirit  and  whose  judgment  in  the. 
selection  of  teachers,  who  are  to  instruct 
these  children,  may  be  infinitely  superior. 
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I^et  us  magnify  the  office.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  say  that  from  year  to  year  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  our  best  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  assume  its  duties.  If  we 
are  not  big  enough  for  it  and  there  is  better 
material  in  the  district,  let  us  not  hesitate 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  even  if  an  intelligent 
public  shall  not  decide  the  matter  for  us, 
But  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  lack 
of  education  in  a  director  is  an  essential  dis- 
qualification. On  the  contrary,  I  have 
known  of  those  whose  very  shortcomings  in 
this  respect  made  them  a  power  in  the  effort 
to  establish  superior  schools.  If  we  would 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  we 
should  especially  keep  an  eye  single  to  the 
employment  of  teachers  whose  equipment 
as  to  scholarship,  teaching  power,  and  ele- 
vation and  force  of  character  shall  insure 
such  preparation,  in  conjunction  with  what 
is  done  in  the  home,  as  will  give  these  youth 
who  are  our  wards  at  least  a  hopeful  chance 
in  the  battle  before  them,  whose  issue  means 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Require  and 
sustain  such  instruction  as  shall  tend  to  the 
development  of  correct  character,  of  whole- 
some views  of  life,  of  alertness  of  thought, 
of  knowledge  of  men  and  things  as  well  as 
of  books.  We  may  feel  that  with  such  a 
training,  whether  it  shall  win  simply  an 
honest  livelihood,  or  pronounced  material 
success  and  distinction,  we  will  have  done 
a  great  part  in  protecting  the  State  by  fos- 
tering an  intelligent  and  critical  citizenship 
that  shall,  without  regard  to  differences  in 
the  holding  of  political  principles  or  views 
of  proper  party  action,  be  ever  on  the  alert 
against  corrupt  men  and  corrupting 
methods. 

We  will  then  show  in  the  most  practical 
way  our  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
founder  of  our  State,  when  he  said  "  That, 
therefore,  which  makes  a  good  Constitution 
must  keep  it,  viz.,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
qualities  that  because  they  descend  not 
with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of 
youth/ ' 

Governor  Stone  entered  the  Hall  dur- 
ing the  President's  address,  and  was 
now  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  address 
of  your  President,  and  can  fully  endorse  all 
that  he  said  after  I  came  in.  I  am  a  believer 
in  common  schools,  and  have  always  be- 
lieved Pennsylvania  was  making  an  excel- 
lent record  in  the  matter  of  public  education. 
I  know  something  of  the  great  improvement 
made  of  late  years;  for  I  recall  my  own  ex- 
perience as  a  public  school  teacher,  in  the 
winter  following  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
the  teacher  "  boarded  round, "  and  went  to 
school  an  hour  before  time  to  cut  his  own 
wood.  I  received  $18  a  month,  and  earned 
it.    Yet  that  day  was  an  advance  on  all 


prior  days.  After  the  school  had  been  run- 
ning some  weeks,  a  complaint  arose  in  the 
neighborhood  that  the  big  boys  were  not 
whipped,  and  everybody  knew  they  needed 
it:  that  matter  was  soon  adjusted.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  limited  experience  of  that 
one  term ;  I  learned  more  than  anybody  who 
came  to  school  to  me.  Since  then  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  the  steady  development 
of  the  people  of  the  State  through  the 
schools.  Now,  all  the  people  can  read  and 
write,  and  know  what  to  believe  and  what 
not  to  believe  that  they  find  in  the  newspa- 
pers— or,  if  they  do  not,  God  help  them!  I 
remember  how  in  my  boyhood  we  used  to 
believe  the  Tribune  as  devoutly  as  the  Bible, 
advertisements  and  all;  that  was  when  the 
"underground  railroad"  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  our  house  was  a  station  where 
many  a  poor  slave  was  helped  on  his  way  to 
freedom.  Even  then  the  common  school 
system  was  beginning  to  have  its  effect  on 
the  development  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  saved  from  repeal  by  Tnaddeus  Stevens 
and  promoted  by  other  great  men  of  the 
time;  and  since  then  our  Commonwealth  has 
been  always  among  the  foremost  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  the  very  first  in  gener- 
ous aid  to  her  schools.  In  fact,  the  Legisla- 
ture are  sometimes  even  too  forward,  as  they 
want  to  give  $3  out  of  a  fund  of  $2 — a  kind 
of  arithmetic  I  never  could  master.  The 
schools  have  made  Pennsylvania  what  it  is 
to-day  —  first  in  internal  and  industrial 
growth,  second  only  in  commercial  activity, 
wealthier  than  any  other,  especially  in  the 
universal  intelligence,  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty of  her  people.  Our  population  has 
doubled,  pur  wealth  trebled  since  the  civil 
war;  we  have  now  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber in  the  whole  country  in  the  Revolution- 
ary days. 

The  education  of  a  few  individuals  in  a 
neighborhood  does  not  do  much  to  elevate 
the  whole  people;  but  when  you  offer  educa- 
tion to  everybody  you  do  the  most  that  can 
be  done.  But  education  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  ability  to  solve  mathematical 
problems,  to  write  and  speak  correctly; 
these  are  valuable  aids  or  instruments,  but 
it  is  the  man  who  thinks,  in  office,  in  the 
school  or  at  the  plow,  who  counts.  There 
are  many  people  who  think  correctly  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  higher 
education.  But  I  rejoice  in  the  offer  of  edu- 
tion  to  every  one,  because  whatever  goes  to 
the  development  of  a  whole  people  reaches 
beyond  and  tells  upon  the  elevation  of  the 
human  race.  And  this  is  a  large  undertak- 
ing: for  while  it  is  easy  enough  to  carry  a 
few  bricks  in  a  hod,  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  lift  the  whole  building.  I  rejoice 
in  every  evidence  that  the  Pennsylvania 
schools  are  doing  their  part  in  the  great 
work.  No  man  lives  who  has  deeper  sym- 
pathy with  them  than  myself.  I  am  willing 
and  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help 
them;  but  some  things  are  asked  that  are  not 
in  my  power  nor  in  the  power  of  any  human 
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being — and  among  them  is  the  demand  to 
pay  out  money  that  you  don't  have. 

Our  people  are  growing  more  conservative 
and  thoughtful  both  in  and  out  of  school 
work.  The  common  schools  are  giving 
every  boy  and  girl  who  can  take  it  an  educa- 
tion that  should  prevent  their  being  failures 
in  the  professions,  in  business,  in  the  arts. 
The  common  schools  to-day  in  many  places 
carry  the  pupils  further  than  the  colleges 
did  in  Revolutionary  days.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  Common  wealth  federated,  so  to 
speak,  into  one  great  connected  system, 
which  should  make  it  possible  to  give  those 
boys  and  girls  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  common  school  an  opportunity 
for  college  and  university  education.  This 
is  not  impossible  nor  impracticable;  and  it 
is  logical  and  in  accord  with  common  sense. 
God  Almighty  alone  can  make  men  and 
women  girted  with  brains,  ambition,  zeal, 
courage,  industry;  but  given  these,  educa- 
tion aids  in  building  great  characters.  Give 
all  a  chance  for  development;  no  one  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  injured  by  education. 

You  gentlemen,  directors  of  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  are  without  ques- 
tion, inside  the  limits  of  your  authority,  the 
most  absolute  power  in  the  State.  I  know 
of  no  power  that  can  traverse  or  challenge 
your  acts  in  the  line  of  your  discretion.  And 
along  with  such  absolute  power  goes  the 
corresponding  responsibilty.  That  in  the 
exercise  of  such  almost  autocratic  authority, 
you  have  duly  felt  your  responsibility,  and 
acted  in  the  main  cautiously,  accurately, 
judiciously,  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  im- 
provement in  the  schools.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  because  I 
do  not  know  as  well  as  you  do,  never  having 
been  a  director.  But  I  know  it  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  you  to  come  together  in  meet- 
ings like  this,  to  confer  with  each  other,  that 
each  may  have  the  benefit  of  what  the  others 
know.  The  vein  of  horse  sense  and  practical 
judgment  that  distinguishes  our  people  will 
be  prominent  in  a  gathering  of  progressive 
men,  and  the  schools,  and  through  them  all 
the  people  will  be  benefited  by  your  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  not  yet  settled  by  ex- 
perience. 

There  are  good  men  in  all  political  organ- 
izations— that  might  not  be  a  safe  admission 
in  the  heat  of  a  campaign,  but  we  may  make 
it  here — and  when  the  people  come  to  elect 
school  directors  the  lines  should  be  drawn 
on  political  complexion.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  Democrats  in  Pennsylvania  who 
would  make  excellent  directors,  and  I 
heartily  wish  they  would  confine  themselves 
to  that  sphere  of  activity. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  welcome  you  hearti- 
ly to  the  capital.  You  are  here,  as  I  am, 
each  trying  to  perform  our  duty  as  we  can 
best  see  it.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay 
and  return  to  your  homes  enthused  for  the 
high  duties  committed  to  your  hands.  The 
preacher  and  the  teacher  have  mission ized 


the  civilized  world  ;  and  you  stand  behind 
the  teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor's  remarks, 
the  next  order  on  the  programme  was 
called  for,  and  Supt.  A.  Reist  Rutt,  of 
Milton,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on 

USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  FREE  TEXT- BOOKS. 

On  one  occasion  in  a  public  school  build- 
ing, there  was  a  meeting.  It  was  a  singular 
gathering.  All  the  text- books  in  the  room 
met  to  tell  one  another  their  troubles.  The 
school  had  closed  for  the  term ;  all  the  books, 
except  a  few  that  had  been  lost  by  careless 
owners,  had  been  returned  the  day  before  so 
that  this  was  the  first  time  for  months  that 
they  could  all  be  together.  Each  one  was 
anxious  to  make  his  complaint,  but  the 
geography,  possibly  because  of  its  size,  first 
obtained  the  floor. 

"I  am  the  Geography,  "it  said,  "that 
was  put  into  this  school  two  years  ago.  The 
boy  who  got  possession  of  me  admired  me 
very  much  at  first.  He  regarded  my  beauti- 
ful maps  and  clean  pages  with  pleasure,  but 
I  was  disgusted  and  I  shuddered  when  I 
looked  at  his  dirty  hands  ;  for  he  had  been 
playing  in  the  dirt  with  his  companions  be- 
fore school,  and,  as  usual,  did  not  wash  his 
hands  before  getting  his  books.  He  had  not 
looked  at  very  many  illustrations,  until  he 
had  rubbed  his  fingers  across  a  page  and 
made  an  ugly  mark.  When  he  saw  what  he 
had  done,  he  hastily  got  an  eraser  which  he 
had  in  his  mouth  and  tried  to  erase  the 
mark  ;  but  there  was  no  use.  The  yellow 
clay  held  on  and  the  damp  eraser  blackened 
the  page.  When  he  gave  up  in  despair,  I 
had  a  long  streak  across  my  page.  It 
marred  myleauty  and  caused  others  to  have 
less  respect  for  me.  My  glory  had  departed 
from  me  as  does  the  glory  of  a  snow-covered 
landscape,  when  its  pure  white  surface  is 
polluted:  by  soil  from  the  earth  beneath. 
When  he  soiled  me  a  second  time,  he  had 
forgotten  his  former  distress  at  having  in- 
jured me,  and  without  giving  a  second 
glance,  he  went  carelessly  on.  Day  after  day 
He  rubbed  his  dirty  fingers  over  my  once 
clean  pages,  and  they  became  soiled  so  that 
now  I  am  ashamed  to  have  yon  look  at  me. 

"The  lesson  was  assigned.  In  order  that 
my  owner  might  know  where  the  lesson 
ended,  he  marked  it  with  a  pencil,  making 
a  heavy  cross,  and  as  an  extra  precaution, 
he  turned  the  corner  down.  In  this  manner 
the  lessons  have  been  marked  for  two  years. 
My  pages  are  full  of  holes,  where  originally 
the  crosses  were;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
until  every  lesson  will  be  marked  by  a  hole 
instead  of  a  cross.  All  the  corners  are  rag- 
ged, and  half  of  them  are  torn.  On  one  oc- 
casion, the  boy  blackened  every  "oM  on 
the  page  with  his  lead  pencil. 

"  And  my  back! — it  is  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. I  can  hardly  hold  together.  Every 
paper,  and  every  composition  that  the  boy 
wrote  he  placed  between  my  pages.     Often 
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I  was  twice  my  natural  size.  My  poor  back 
creaked  whenever  lie  opened  me,  but  I  bad 
gotten  over  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year; 
I  no  longer  raised  any  objections.  Indeed,  I 
am  glad  that  it  has  been  no  worse.  My  last 
owner,  though  he  often  used  me  as  a  bat 
with  which  to  strike  his  companions, 
treated  me  better  than  the  former  one  who 
used  me  as  a  pencil  case.  When  he  was  not 
using  his  slate  pencil  or  lead  pencil,  he 
would  place  them  between  two  of  my  pages, 
then  close  me.  I  thought  sometimes  that 
my  back  would  have  to  break,  but  how  it 
has  held  out  to  the  present  time  I  can  not 
explain. 

41  My  last  owner  seemed  to  think  that  the 
prominent  cities  were  not  marked  properly 
on  my  maps.  He  borrowed  a  large  pin  from 
his  sister  and  on  the  spots  marking  the 
cities  he  pricked  a  hole  by  passing  the  pin 
through  the  page.  On  Christmas  he  re- 
ceived a  knife.  He  was  anxious  to  try  the 
blade.  On  my  one  board  cover  there  was  a 
picture  of  a  sphere,  representing  the  earth, 
but  you  see  a  large  hole  there  now.  The 
sharp  knife  did  it. 

M  Often  my  owner  would  place  his  greasy 
head  upon  my  open  page  and  fall  asleep. 
Once  I  had  the  courage  to  take  him  to  task 
about  it,  but  he  said.  *  Don't  fret,  when  you 
are  worn  out,  the  directors  will  give  me 
another.'  In  fact,  I  have  always  been  sorry 
that  I  spoke  to  him,  for  my  remark  awak- 
ened him,  and,  in  his  astonishment  at  hear- 
ing me  address  him  in  that  manner,  as  well 
as  being  angry  at  me  for  having  disturbed 
his  slumbers,  he  tore  a  few  of  my  (pages 
very  badly." 

"  Well,"  said  the  First  Reader,  when  the 
Geography  had  ended  his  complaint,  "  you 
have  had  your  troubles,  but,  in  many  re- 
spects, you  are  no  worse  after  two  years' 
service  than  I  am  after  two  months'.  Two 
months  before  the  end  of  the  term,  I  came 
from  the  publishing  house  redolent  with 
ink,  and  proud  of  my  clean  pages  and  col- 
ored pictures,  and  was  given  to  a  boy  about 
nine  years  of  age.  Now,  you  see  the  cor- 
ners of  every  leaf  turned,  or  rather  curled, 
and  my  pages  dirty,  so  that  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  given  to  another  child.  Mine  is  a  pitiful 
story.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it. 
My  owner  had  no  sympathy  for  me.  When 
I  was  not  in  use,  I  was  either  in  the  hands 
of  his  three-year-old  brother,  or  in  some 
dangerous  place.  One  evening  I  was 
thrown  into  the  sink,  either  because  my 
owner  wished  to  get  rid  of  me,  or  because  he 
thought  I  deserved  no  better  place.  After 
lying  there  for  some  time,  thinking  what 
might  happen  next,  my  meditations  were 
cut  short  by  a  deluge  of  hot,  greasy  water 
which  the  boy's  mother  poured  upon  me, 
not  knowing  that  I  had  been  put  into  the 
sink.  I  floated  about  for  some  time  and  was 
thoroughly  soaked  before  I  was  discovered. 
When  I  was  dried  out  my  pages  were  so 
dirty  that  I  am  no  longer  fit  tor  use." 

11  You  are  better  in  that  respect  than  we 


are,"  cried  the  Second  and  Third  Reader  in 
concert.  '  •  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  cor- 
ners of  our  pages,  but,  as  you  see,  we  have 
very  few  of  them.  They  were  chewed  off  by 
our  owners,  when  the  teacher  asked  them 
questions  about  a  lesson  which  they  had 
not  studied;  and  the  dirt  is  everywhere."  . 

"As  far  as  use  goes,"  said  the  Fourth 
Reader,  "  I  have  had  rather  an  easy  time. 
I  was  taken  to  recitation  every  day,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  was  never  out  of  the  desk. 
I  was  jammed  into  my  desk  ;  the  corners  of 
my  covers  were  broken  ;  and  I  was  injured 
in  many  other  ways  which  could  not  be  ex- 
cused by  the  pretense  of  having  been  done 
while  in  use.  My  pages  contain  several 
silly  verses  that  my  owner  composed,  when 
he  should  have  been  studying  his  lesson. 
Some  of  my  pages  look  like  the  register  of 
one  of  our  large  city  hotels,  for  they  contain 
the  names  of  nearly  all  my  owner's  play- 
mates. On  a  few  pages,  you  can  read,  *  If 
you  wish  my  name  to  see,  look  on  page  one 
nnndred  and  three.'  The. teacher  saw  this 
one  day,  and  turned  to  the  page  indicated. 
You  shonld  have  seen  his  face!  My  owner 
was  called  to  account,  but  he,  not  being  a 
very  truthful  boy,  denied  that  he  had  written 
it,  therefore  he  escaped  punishment.  I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  make  me  carry  all  this  non- 
sense to  my  next  owner." 

*  'My  dear  friends, ' '  said  the  Speller,  •  'much 
of  my  information  is  gone.  I  have  lost  a 
number  of  pages.  If  you  will  hold  me  to- 
ward the  light,  you  "will  see  that  I  am 
'transparent,'  for  the  light  will  pass 
through  me.  A  boy  and  a  pencil  are  the 
culprits  :  you  see  I  am  trying  to  be  lenient 
with  my  owner.  Before  ne  turned  the  first 
page,  he  made  a  hole  through  it  with  the 
pencil  so  as  to  mark  a  spot  on  the  next  leaf 
directly  below  the  hole  in  the  first  leaf.  He 
did  this  with  each  leaf  before  he  turned  the 
page.  In  this  way  he  gradually  worked  his 
way  through  me,  even  if  he  did  not  get  very 
much  information  from  working  his  way 
through.  He  was  happy  in  the  thought 
that  he  would  some  day  see  through  me. 
When  he  had  realized  his  hopes,  he  used  me 
to  illustrate  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis.  Do  not  imagine,  my  friends,  that 
he  did  not  have  some  able  imitators,  and 
shortly,  when  the  teacher  was  working  a 
question,  one  might  have  seen  an  entire 
solar  system  in  operation,  all  within  the 
four  walls  of  this  scnool-room.  Our  lot  does 
not  compare,  however,  with  that  of  one  of  my 
poor  friends,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  one 
evening  by  a  boy  who  wanted  to  spite  his 
teacher.  The  only  apology  that  the  boy's 
mother  offered  was  that  he  did  it  in  a  fit  of 
anger.  But  did  that  pay  the  district  for  the 
loss  of  its  property?  Generally,  we  must 
endure  the  harsh  treatment  of  ill-natured 
boys  who  vent  their  wrath  upon  us,  because 
we  can  not  punish  them." 

"  Do  you  see  my  soiled  and  torn  pages  ?" 
asked  the  Arithmetic,  cautiously  coming 
forward.     "Every  day  I  was  insulted    by 
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having  a  wet  slate  rubbed  over  my  pages. 
He  cut  a  number  of  the  threads  in  my  back 
by  drawing  the  point  of  the  slate  pencil  to 
and  fro  between  two  leaves  at  the  back.  His 
favorite  amusement  was  sticking  my  back 
full  of  pins." 

By  this  time  the  members  of  this  meeting 
were  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
would  have  given  very  little  consideration 
to  their  owners  in  the  resolutions  which  they 
were  going  to  offer,  had  they  not  been  in- 
terrupted at  this  ciisis  by  the  appearance  of 
a  dozen  or  more  of  clean-looking  books 
which  had,  up  to  this  time,  remained  in 
their  cozy  places  in  the  bookcase. 

The  United  States  history,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  spokesman,  said,  "  My  friends, 
many  of  you,  indeed,  the  large  majority  of 
you  in  this  room,  have  a  very  just  cause  for 
complaint.  You  have  been  mutilated  and 
soiled  in  a  manner  that  can  not  be  covered 
by  the  term  '  legitimate  use. '  You  have  been 
neglected  by  indifferent  parents  and  you 
have  suffered,  because  the  rules,  governing 
your  supervision,  have  been  inadequate  to 
protect  you.  Not  all  of  us  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  evils.  We,  who  look  as 
though  we  were  almost  new,  have  been  in 
use  as  long  as  you  have  been,  but  we  fell 
into  better  hands.  My  owner's  parents  re- 
quired him  to  have  a  safe  place  forme,  when 
he  was  not  using  me.  They  looked  after 
my  welfare  daily  and  always  called  my 
owner's  attention  to  any  inclination  toward 
rough  handling  of  me.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  learned  to  take  good  care  of  me. 
The  rest  of  my  companions  have  enjoyed  the 
same  careful  attention  and  are,  therefore,  in 
as  good  condition  as  I  am.  If  you  had  been 
treated  as  well  as  we  have  been,  instead  of 
being  unfit  for  further  use,  you  could  easily 
serve  this  district  two  or  three  years  longer, 
and  even  then  not  be  as  disreputable  look- 
ing as  you  are  at  present." 

At  this  point,  I  will  drop  the  curtain  over 
the  scene  described.  If  it  arouses  you  to 
realize  the  amount  of  injury  done  annually 
to  the  textbooks  in  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  venture  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  These  conditions  which  I  have  tried 
to  describe  to  you  exist  wherever  there  is 
anything  but  the  closest  and  most  syste- 
matic inspection  of  the  books.  The  most  of 
the  schools  of  the  state  are  without  this 
close  inspection,  therefore  a  close  observer 
could  see  scenes  such  as  I  have  described. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  since  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  where  "  fiction  lags  after 
truth."  It  is  based  upon  fact,  as  I  have  not 
cited  any  cases  of  which  I  do  not  have  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  in  most  cases  I  could 
name  the  misdemeanant. 

The  loss  sustained  is  enormous,  but  it  can 
not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  since 
the  greatest  loss  comes  from  the  evil  of  edu- 
cating the  future  men  and  women  of  the 
state  and  nation  to  indifference  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  property.  It  is  clearly 
our  duty  to  stay  this  tide  of  vandalism 


among  the  children  of  our  public  schools,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  However,  if  it 
is  to  be  checked,  the  united  efforts  of  both 
teachers  and  directors  are  necessary.  It 
often  requires  heroic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
school  property  entrusted  to  him,  and  the 
directors  ought  to  support  the  teachers 
equally  as  heroically.  But  I  would  not  be 
discharging  the  most  important  part  of  my 
duty,  it  I  did  not  offer  some  plan  by  which 
the  evils  can  be  remedied. 

First,  it  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  be 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  each  book  be- 
fore it  is  given  to  the  pupil  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term.  This  information  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  each  book.  He  must  note  the  pages 
which  are  injured,  and  the  character  of  the 
injury.  This  will  require  some  work  before 
the  opening  of  school.  It  is  not  very  pleas- 
ant work  ;  but  it  will  repay  the  teacher  in 
the  end.  If  the  teacher  has  such  a  record, 
he  can  convince  a  pupil  very  easily  of  any 
injury  which  the  book  has  received  while  in 
his  charge.  But  the  teacher  must  not  stop 
here.  He  must  examine  the  books  during 
the  term.    Every  month  is  not  too  often. 

When  pupils  once  understand  that  a 
teacher  knows  the  condition  of  the  books 
before  they  receive  them,  they  will  be  more 
careful ;  but  that  knowledge  will  not  pre- 
vent abuse  in  every  case. 

When  a  book  is  abused,  value  should  be 
returned  for  the  value  destroyed.  An  as- 
sessment is  necessary,  but  it  can  not  be  very 
easily  made  if  the  teacher  is  not  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  the  book  when  it  was 
given  to  the  pupil.  If  he  acts  upon  the  plan 
suggested  he  will  be  familiar  with  its  condi- 
tion. If  the  price  has  been  fixed,  he  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  parent  to  the  matter. 
He  generally  pays  for  the  book,  without  ob- 
jection when  the  matter  is  explained  to 
him.  Should  he  refuse  to  do  so,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deprive  the  pupil  of 
other  books  of  the  district  until  he  complies 
with  the  requirements.  When  the  difficulty 
comes  to  such  a  strait,  the  parent  will  com- 
plain to  the  director.  This  is  the  director's 
opportunity  to  do  his  part  in  checking  the 
destruction  of  the  property  entrusted  to 
him.  You  must  stand  by  the  teacher.  If  you 
fail  in  doing  so  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  are 
in  vain,  and  the  time  used  in  this  discussion 
is  wasted. 

Some  families  are  harder  on  books  than 
others.  In  order  that  the  pernicious 
powers  of  such  families  may  be  minimized 
the  same  books  should  be  given  to  the  var- 
ious members  of  the  same  family  as  they 
pass  through  the  grades.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  find  the  destructive  ones.  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  :  Be  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  your  books ;  assess  the  owner 
for  their  abuse  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  see 
that  the  fine  is  collected.  It  means  work, 
for  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  solution  of 
this  question. 
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Wm.  Wynkoop,  of  Newtown,  Bucks 
county,  said  it  was  well  settled  by  this 
time  that  books  ought  to  be  free.  They 
cost  only  about  half  as  much,  bought  at 
wholesale,  as  we  get  40  per  cent,  dis- 
count from  the  publishers  and  a  liberal 
allowance  for  old  books  turned  in .  Those 
who  remember  the  old  times  when  -pupils 
came  to  school  with  all  kinds  of  books, 
can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  uniform- 
ity. Then  there  is  the  manifest  gain  to 
the  poorer  people  of  every  community. 
The  few  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes;  tbe 
many  are  rich  only  in  children.  Many 
bright  boys  and  girls  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  go  through  to  graduation  with- 
out free  books;  and  they  should  have 
them.  How  shall  they  be  used?  He 
would  recommend  uniform  series  running 
through  the  grades.  In  the  use  of  books, 
we  want  especially  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  learning  and  education. 
We  may  give  a  large  knowledge  of  facts 
by  graduation  time,  and  develop  no  abil- 
ity to  use  them — that  is  learning  merely; 
or  we  may  by  using  supplementary  read- 
ers, library,  selections  from  best  authors, 
develop  power — and  that  is  education. 
We  cannot  build  thinking  men  and  wo- 
men on  facts  alone ;  they  must  observe, 
compare,  report,  describe.  We  must 
make  our  teaching  relate  to  the  living  in- 
terests of  mankind;  the  geography  and 
history  of  South  Africa  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The 
reason  too  many  of  our  graduates  make 
little  mark  is  that  they  have  book  learn- 
ing only,  and  are  therefore  outstripped 
by  those  who  have  studied  in  the  school 
of  observation  and  practical  life.  So 
much  for  the  use  of  the  books.  The 
abuse  has  been  well  brought  out  in  the 
paper.  Where  there  is  waste  or  injury, 
let  the  director  note  the  fact  at  his  visits, 
and  speak  to  the  children  about  it.  In 
buying  supplies,  get  the  best,  but  go 
slow  in  making  your  selection.  Do  not 
buy  everything  offered  by  publishers,  or 
pressed  upon  you  by  the  smooth-tongued 
book  agent.  High-priced  helps  are  of 
little  avail  except  where  you  have  first- 
class  teachers  to  use  them.  Globes  at 
$42,  sets  of  blocks  at  $32.50,  relief  maps 
at  $100  per  set,  are  not  necessary  in  most 
schools,  and  it  is  an  abuse  to  buy  them 
when  they  are  not  used.  We  used  to 
draw  our  own  maps  on  the  blackboard, 
and  a  pupil  who  can  do  that  fairly  well, 
is  well  informed  on  his  subject.  A  map 
on  one's  desk,  ten  inches  from  the. eye, 


though  flat,  is  better  than  a  larger  one 
ten  feet  away  with  the  relief  feature  ex- 
aggerated. In  supplying  books  we 
should  use  the  same  prudence  as  in  our 
own  personal  business.  We  should  not 
make  changes  too  often,  but  "hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  Sometimes  a  book 
is  not  long  enough  in  use  for  teachers  to 
get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  You 
have  noticed  the  attack  recently  made  by 
Edward  Bok  upon  the  public  shools ;  his 
strictures  are  not  justified  by  the  facts, 
and  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  brain 
of  a  fifteen-year-old  child  is  not  injured 
by  learning  something  more  than  read- 
ing, writing  and  spelling.  His  state- 
ments are  grossly  exaggerated,  though 
there  are  sometimes  too  many  studies.  If 
we  realize  our  responsibility,  and  use  our 
judgment,  the  abuses  can  be  minimized, 
and  the  right  use  of  free  books  will  help 
us  to  future  advance. 

Wm.  Lesher,  Northumberland  county: 
There  is  no  doubt  that  books  are  some- 
times abused,  but  we  lose  more  on  the 
high-priced  helps  which  are  not  used. 
The  agent  asks,  "  How  can  you  explain 
the  motion  of  the  earth  without  a  globe  ?" 
and  I  answer,  "Tie  an  apple  to  a  string, 
twist  the  string  and  swing  it  round  your 
head,  and  you  get  both  motions."  It  is 
bad  business  policy  to  get  teachers  for  the 
least  money  ;  let  us  pay  good  wages,  and 
then  see  that  the  teachers  earn  them. 
What  is  the  use  of  high-priced  apparatus 
unless  we  have  teachers  who  can  make 
intelligent  use  of  it  ? 

J.  R.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland  county : 
If  the  question  is  to  be  limited  to  the 
mechanical  use  of  books,  the  paper  is  all 
right ;  if  it  was  intended  to  take  account  of 
their  intellectual  use,  something  more 
may  be  said.  We  bear  some  say  they 
can  teach  without  text-books,  but  these 
are  apt  to  be  complained  of  for  unsystem- 
atic work.  Shall  the  teacher  be  required 
to  follow  the  plan  outlined  by  the  author 
of  the  book  ?  is  a  question  that  might  be 
profitably  discussed.  We  need  first-class 
text-books,  and  proficient  teachers  to  sup- 
plement them. 

W.  H.  Sanford,  Cambria  county,  asked 
the  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
how  they  had  intended  the  question  to  be 
taken. 

Chairman  Sbay  said  their  intention  was 
to  have  the  mechanical  use  and  abuse 
discussed. 

Mr.  Sanford:  So  I  supposed ;  that  is 
the  reasonable  and  proper  interpretation. 
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The  care  of  the  books  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion ;  the  other  view  makes  its  scope 
almost  infinite. 

President  Eastburn:  I  wish  to  ask  if  it 
is  not  the  general  custom  to  allow  pupils 
to  buy  and  own  their  books  if  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  Sanford  :  Perhaps  so,  but  few  par- 
ents care  to  invest  in  books  if  the  law 
gives  them  gratis.  The  application  of  a 
little  common  sense  goes  far  to  solve  the 
question  of  abuse.  Let  the  teachers  be 
required  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  see 
that  the  books  are  properly  cared  for. 
We  were  confronted  with  this  question 
early,  and  now  have  the  teachers  report 
every  two  weeks  on  condition  of  books. 
Any  misuse  is  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  pupil,  and  if  persisted  in  the  book 
must  be  replaced  or  the  pupil  is  expelled. 
We  have  only  had  to  go  that  far  once  in 
five  or  six  years  ;  we  have  not  lost  more 
than  $50  by  this  abuse,  and  are  doing 
better  this  year  than  ever.  The  report- 
ing is  closely  done,  and  children  and  par- 
ents understand  and  accept  the  situation. 

G.  H.  Hugus,  Westmoreland  county : 
Are  the  books  "  abused  ?"  Of  course 
they  wear  out — so  do  your  own  books. 
We  charge  the  books  by  number  to  the 
pupil ;  their  condition  and  value  are  sup- 
posed to  be  known  by  the  teacher ;  the 
children  use  the  books  as  their  own,  and 
the  teacher  is  expected  to  see  that  proper 
care  is  taken  of  them  ;  at  the  end  of  term 
they  are  returned.  While  out  the  pupils 
have  a  sort  of  qualified  property  in  them. 
Where  do  you  get  authority  to  expel  the 
child  if  the  parent  will  not  pay  ?  If  the 
destruction  can  be  proven  malicious,  you 
might  collect  if  the  parent  is  worth  any- 
thing— if  not,  what  then  ?  You  may  re- 
strain the  child's  privileges,  but  no  more. 

J.  H.  Mathias,  Blair  county:  The 
whole  thing  savors  too  much  of  paternal- 
ism. The  furnishing  of  books  to  pupils 
at  public  expense  is  itself  the  great 
abuse.  All  we  have  heard  about  the  in- 
jury and  destruction  of  the  free  books  is 
argument  in  favor  of  making  parents  fur- 
nish the  books  themselves.  It  is  lower- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  school  board  to  go 
about  collecting  a  few  cents.  Extrava- 
gance is  the  great  curse  of  our  time  and 
country,  and  practically  it  is  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  The  waste  and  ex- 
travagance are  so  great  an  evil  that  we 
had  better  change  the  whole  system.  It 
might  be  well  enough  for  directors  to 
purchase  and  furnish  books  at  wholesale 


price,  but  to  furnish  them  without  cost  is 
mistaken  policy. 

B.  J.  Sykes,  Clearfield  county :  Any- 
thing like  that  would  be  a  step  backward. 
We  might  require  parents  to  furnish  sta- 
tionery, where  the  principal  waste  occurs. 
But  if  we  want  to  prevent  waste  and  de- 
struction of  text-books,  the  best  way  is 
to  employ  wide-awake  teachers.  Keep 
the  child  employed,  and  he  will  have  no 
time  for  destruction ;  it  is  the  idle  hand 
that -does  the  mischief. 

Prof.  Rutt:  The  paper  says  in  case  a 
book  is  destroyed,  value  for  value  should 
be  demanded.  Nine  times  in  ten,  par- 
ents will  pay  without  complaint.  You 
can  decline  to  give  the  child  any  more 
public  property  until  what  was  destroyed 
is  paid  for. 

G.  W.  Bowman,  Cambria  county :  We 
fought  fifteen  years  for  free  books,  and 
got  them  two  years  before  the  law  pro- 
vided them;  and  we  do  not  propose  to  go 
back.  I  distributed  the  books,  and  tried 
to  convince  the  children  these  were  their 
books,  paid  for  by  their  parents,  and  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  them.  The  teach- 
ers receipted  for  them,  and  when  any 
were  not  accounted  for,  they  were  re- 
quired to  go  down  into  their  own  pockets 
tor  the  price.  We  have  had  only  two 
books  not  accounted  for  in  two  years,  and 
the  teachers  paid  for  them;  they  keep  ac- 
curate accounts.  You  can  save  some 
soiling  of  books  by  providing  soap,  basin 
and  towel  at  expense  of  the  district. 

I.  E.  Stephens,  Perry  county  :  If  a  pupil 
takes  good  care  of  his  book,  give  him  the 
same  next  term  until  he  leaves  the  grade 
— let  him  have  the  benefit  of  his  good 
habits.  Where  this  is  not  done,  there  is 
cause  of  just  complaint.  One  abuse  in 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  is  the  practice 
of  agents  getting  consent  of  individual 
directors  to  purchase  their  wares,  to  be 
ratified  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  This 
class  of  mistakes  need  not  be  made  if  we 
will  follow  instructions. 

J.  K.  Wildman,  of  Bristol,  Bucks 
county,  said  they  had  not  waited  for  the 
law,  considering  the  books  as  essential  as 
the  school  house.  Now  they  supply 
everything,  and  regard  the  free  book  law 
as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  system. 

I.  A.  Cleaver,  of  Ardmore,  Chester 
county,  asked  if  there  was  any  official  re- 
cord by  which  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the 
books  and  stationery  could  be  ascer- 
tained. 
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Mr.  Houck  said  the  last  school  report 
gave  figures  for  that. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HOUCK. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Deputy  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  on  the  programme 
for  an  address  at  this  time,  but  wished  to 
add  a  word  to  the  discussion,  in  which  he 
said  he  had  become  deeply  interested. 
One  thing,  he  said,  might  be  taken  as  a 
finality — that  free  books  have  come  to 
stay.  One  of  our  neighboring  states  isnow 
taking  a  step  in  this  direction  by  furnish- 
ing part  of  the  books,  which  means  all  in 
the  near  future.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  till  every  state  in  this  Union  gives 
school  books  free  to  every  boy  and  girl. 
Of  course  there  are  some  objections,  but 
the  time  is  past  in  Pennsylvania  where  we 
give  five  and  a  half  millions  a  year  to  ed- 
ucation, that  any  child  should  stand  in 
his  class  without  a  book.  Those  who  are 
in  position  to  know  agree  that  books  are 
better  cared  for  now  than  when  they  were 
private  property.  It  was  a  happy  day 
when  our  state  reached  out  its  generous 
hand  to  its  children  saying,  "Here  are 
books,  new,  bright,  attractive,  as  good  as 
can  be  bought  anywhere :  take  them,  and 
use  them  well." 

And  now,  Directors,  let  me  repeat  that 
you  have  a  most  important  trust  com- 
mitted to  you.  You  can  do  more — or 
less — without  getting  into  jail  than  any 
other  class  of  public  officers.  The  system 
gives  you  almost  unlimited  power  to 
make  the  schools  under  your  charge  as 
good — or  as  poor — as  you  want.  The 
law  does  not  say  how  poor  they  may  be, 
but  experience  teaches  that  you  may  go 
pretty  far  down  without  getting  into 
trouble.  In  the  other  direction  you  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  tax  of  13  mills, 
but  how  few  ever  go  near  that  limit. 
There  are  some  who  would  not  tax  them- 
selves at  all,  but  let  the  State  pay  every- 
thing ;  it  would  be  an  evil  day  if  that 
spirit  became  general.  You  gentlemen 
levy  the  tax,  build  the  school-houses,  fix 
the  course  of  study,  employ  the  teachers, 
select  the  books.  Of  all  these  duties,  by 
far  the  most  important  is  the  selection  of 
the  teachers.  Tell  me  who  the  teachers 
are,  or  rather  what  they  are,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  schools  are  like.  You 
want  teachers  who  love  their  work.  The 
good  teacher  can  be  equivalent  to  all 
your  globes  and  maps  of  the  world  and 
courses  of  study.  First- class  teachers 
would  solve  nine-tenths  of  our  difficulties. 


How  are  we  to  get  them?  Here  the 
superintendents  ought  to  help  us.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  hard  to  find 
teachers  enough  who  held  certificates; 
now  they  are  plenty,  sometimes  fifty  ap- 
plicants for  a  place.  Let  the  superin- 
tendents stand  at  the  door  of  the  profes- 
sion with  drawn  sword,  and  keep  out 
those  who  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard.  You  hear  superintendents  some- 
times advising  directors  to  "  employ  only 
good  teachers,  and  drop  the  poor  ones  " 
— yet  every  one  of  the  poor  ones  holds  a 
certificate  given  by  these  same  gentlemen. 
Let  me  urge  you  to  magnify  the  teacher. 
The  money  foolishly  spent  for  wooden 
blocks  by  wooden  directors  ought  to  be 
put  into  teaching  ability.  Much  of  the 
great  appropriation  should  go  to  lifting 
up  the  teacher's  profession  and  making  it 
strong.  Employ  only  good,  capable 
teachers,  and  99  per  cent,  of  your  diffi- 
culties will  vanish,  and  the  teachers  will 
solve  the  other  one. 

STATE    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Col.  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  President 
of  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  given 
the  floor,  and  said  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  that  body  had  decided  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  of  Directors 
and  Superintendents  in  connection  with 
their  own,  to  be  furnished  to  all  members 
of  either  body.  A  sub-committee  had 
presented  the  subject  to  the  Superin- 
tendents' Convention  in  Philadelphia  last 
week,  where  a  similar  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  upon  the  possibility 
of  consolidating  these  forces  into  a  single 
body,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.  He  had 
come  here  to  present  the  matter  in  the 
hope  that  this  body  would  be  willing  to 
become  a  Department  of  a  State  body  in- 
cluding all  three  of  the  existing  Associa- 
tions. The  National  body  has  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  and  activity  since 
adopting  the  plan.  Our  own  State  As- 
sociation has  for  some  years  been  small  in 
numbers  ;  it  might  be  a  help  to  all  of  us 
to  be  thus  united,  without  interfering 
with  the  autonomy  of  either  ;  each  body, 
as  heretofore,  meeting  when  and  where  it 
pleases.  He  hoped  a  committee  of  con- 
ference would  be  appointed  here. 

Chairman  Shay  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee moved  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
conference  to  meet  the  committee  of  State 
Teachers'    Association,    ascertain    just 
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what  the  proposition  involves,  and  report 
to  this  body  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
committee  named  were  Hon.  Wm.  F. 
Shay,  N.  P.  West,  and  J.  R.  Spiegel. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  took  an  opportunity  to 
invite  the  members  to  visit  the  rooms  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, laid  over  from  last  year,  was 
called  up  for  action : 

Amendment  of  Art.  Ill:  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny City,  from  organized  County  Associa- 
tions of  School  Directors,  the  present  and 
past  officers  of  this  Association,  and  from 
organized  Associations  of  School  Directors 
in  cities  and  boroughs  having  separate 
Teachers*  Institutes,  with  the  State,  County, 
City,  Borough  and  Township  Superintena- 
ents  and  Principals  of  Normal  Schools  as 
advisory  members.  Each  of  the  said  Boards 
and  Associations  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
five  representatives,  and  shall  notify  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  their  names  and 
addresses. 

B.  J.  Sykes,  Clearfield  county,  said 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for  no- 
tifying directors  of  the  Convention.  The 
programme  should  be  sent  so  as  to  reach 
them  in  some  way. 

G.  D.  Swain,  Butler  county,  endorsed 
the  last  speaker.  He  had  no  notice  of 
the  time  of  meeting,  but  caught  on  to  an 
announcement  in  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been 
here. 

President  Eastburn  said  every  superin- 
tendent had  been  written  to  by  him,  and 
in  cases  like  Clearfield  and  Butler  it  was 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  officers. 

S.  M.  Wakefield,  Fayette  county,  said 
if  school  boards  would  take  The  School 
Journal  as  the  law  authorizes,  at  expense 
of  the  district,  and  read  it,  they  would 
always  have  timely  warning  of  educa- 
tional events. 

A  motion  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  close  vote 
of  23  to  25,  and  it  was  then  adopted  with- 
out a  division. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 

John  J.  O'Donnell,  of  Columbia  county , 
read  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  proper 
committee : 

Whereas,  The  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 


passed  a  law  in  1895,  No.  293,  entitled  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  establishment,  classifi- 
cation and  maintenance  of  high  schools,  the 
distribution  of  appropriations  in  aid  of  high 
schools  and  the  employment  of  teachers  re- 
ceiving State  aid;  and. 

Whereas,  Sec.  1  of  said  act  provides  that 
the  directors  or  controllers  of  any  school  dis- 
trict may  establish  a  public  high  school  ; 
and, 

Whereas,  Sec.  3  of  the  same  act  provides 
that  a  high  school  maintaining  four  years 
study  beyond  the  branches  of  learning  pre- 
scribed to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools 
and  called  the  common  branches,  shall  be 
known  as  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade ;  a 
high  school  maintaining  three  years  of 
study  beyond  the  common  branches,  shall 
be  known  as  a  high  school  of  the  second 
grade;  and  a  high  school  maintaining  two 
years'  study  beyond  the  common  branches 
shall  be  known  as  a  high  school  of  the  third 
grade;  and, 

Whereas,  Sec.  4  of  said  act  provides  that 
from  the  annual  appropriations  in  aid  of 
high  schools,  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade 
shall  each  vear  receive  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eight  hundred  dollars,  a  high  school  of  the 
second  grade  not  exceeding  six  hundred 
dollars,  a  high  school  of  the  third  grade  a 
sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars  ; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  schools  of  this  common- 
wealth seeking  to  be  benefited  by  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  have  not  received  the  aid 
intended,  because  no  appropriation  has  as 
yet  been  made  by  the  legislatare  of  this  State 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  above-named 
act ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this 
convention  and  the  representatives  of  the 
school  interests  of  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, believing  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
act  of  Assembly  of  1895,  in  making  such 
provision,  do  earnestly  request  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  by  the  next  legislature 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  said  act;  and, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  use  every 
legitimate  means  in  its  power  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  shall  provide  for  such  appro- 
priation. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  8 
o'clock  this  evening. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  session  was  called  to  order  soon 
after  8  o'clock,  and  the  President  in- 
troduced Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of 
Allegheny  county, who  read  the  following 
paper  on 

THE  DIRECTOR  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. 

Education  has  a  business  side.    Viewed 
from  that  standpoint,  it  is  a  kind  of  joint 
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partnership,  in  which  there  are  three  part- 
ners, the  teacher,  the  parent  and  the  director. 
Bach  contributes  something  to  its  success 
and  participates  to  some  extent  in  the  pro- 
fits. Each  has  rights  which  should  be  re- 
spected and  duties  which  should  be  per- 
formed. And  the  greatest  return  in  profits 
comes  from  this  business  when  each  knows 
his  rights  and  will  insist  upon  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  willing  to  perform  his 
duties — when  each  aids  all  in  the  participa- 
tion of  rights,  and  all  aid  each  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties. 

To  the  teacher  is  entrusted  the  actual  work 
of  instruction.  To  perform  his  duties  aright, 
"  he  should  be  an  active,  aggressive,  intelli- 
gent compound  of  love,  zeal,  wisdom,  virtue 
and  justice.  To  him  virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward, and  he  receives  little  of  any  other  kind 
on  this  side  the  Eternal  City." 

The  parent  supplies  the  running  expenses 
of  the  business  and  the  capital  stock  which 
is  invested.  This,  invested  for  a  period  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  is  his  child,  the  most 
precious  asset  in  all  the  world  to  him.  And 
its  value  as  a  living  and  working  entity  in 
the  wisdom  and  wealth  of  the  world  will 
depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  edu- 
cation which  it  receives  during  this  period. 
From  this  investment  the  parent  has  a  right 
to  expect  large  dividends  in  intelligence, 
virtue,  wisdom  and  culture ;  in  sterling 
character,  right  habits,  correct  morals,  pure 
patriotism,  noble  manhood  and  true  woman- 
hood. 

Functions  of  the  Director, — The  director 
is  the  business  manager  of  this  partner- 
ship. In  him  is  vested  the  power  to  do 
anything  and  everything  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  school  as  a  business  in- 
stitution. His  duties  are  both  local  and 
legal.  He  represents  the  people,  he  also 
represents  the  state.  But  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative rather  than  the  servant  of  the 
people.  While  he  represents  them,  he  is 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  obey  their  man- 
date. He  stands  as  firmly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  uninstructed  representation  as  a 
member  of  congress.  He  is  the  person  who 
directs  educational  affairs  for  them,  not  the 
person  or  thing  directed  by  them.  The 
people  have  the  right  to  petition  and  to  pro- 
test, but  not  the  right  to  dictate  or  direct 
Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  many  directors. 
They  think  themselves  under  obligation  to 
do  what  the  people  want.  They  fail  to  see 
that  this  obligation  is  political,  not  legal. 
The  voice  of  conscience,  judgment,  justice 
and  right,  rather  than  the  voice  of  the 
people,  should  govern  the  director.  Not 
what  the  people  want,  but  "what  the  chil- 
dren need,"  should  be  his  motto.  Men  are 
often  ignorant  of  their  real  needs.  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  not  always  the  voice 
of  wisdom  or  the  voice  of  God.  When  the 
people  cried,  "  Crucify  Him,"  the  minority 
who  thought  differently  was  very  small. 
The  director  may  be  in  the  minority  in  his 
district,  but  he  may  also  be  in  the  right. 


And  right  should  never  take  instructions 
from  wrong.  The  director  represents  the 
people,  but  he  is  their  uninstructed  repre- 
sentative. He  is  to  think  and  act  for  them; 
to  direct  the  affairs  so  that  his  district  may 
secure  what  the  children  need,  rather  than 
what  the  people  want.  The  people  often 
want  cheap  schools,  cheap  teachers,  short 
terms,  because  these  may  be  had  for  a  low 
tax;  but  these  are  antagonistic  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  child. 

But  the  director  represents  the  State  as 
well  as  the  people.  The  State  supports  a 
school  system  in  order  that  it  may  have  a 
wise,  virtuous,  intelligent,  patriotic  citizen- 
ship. To  this  end  it  establishes  the  school 
ana  vests  in  the  director  its  complete  man- 
agement. True,  it  lays  down  limitations 
beyond  which  he  may  not  go,  but  within 
these  lines  "he  is  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys." He  is  practically  uninstructed  by 
the  State,  and,  if  conditions  will  permit, 
may  make  of  his  school  a  college.  He  is 
thus  the  complete,  uninstructed  and  almost 
uulimited  business  manager  of  the  school 
system. 

But  the  director  is  more  than  the  business 
actor  in  the  school  problem.  As  the  busi- 
ness manager  he  practically  controls  its 
professional  progress.  With  his  hand  on 
the  financial  lever,  he  may  aid  or  retard  this 
progress  at  pleasure.  His  vote  means  sub- 
stantial financial  aid  for  or  against  every 
improvement.  It  will  enrich  or  expand,  or 
impoverish  and  contract  the  curriculum. 
It  means  to  his  school  a  living,  active,  in- 
telligent, progressive,  professional  teacher, 
or  a  lifeless,  indifferent,  mechanical  bung- 
ler. It  means  growth  or  decay,  life  or  death, 
to  the  professional  spirit  of  education  in  the 
district.  He  can  make  of  his  community 
a  valley  of  dry  bones,  of  which  the  prophet 
may  say  with  assurance,  "  These  bones  can 
never  live,"  or  he  can  make  it  one  teeming 
with  professional  life  and  spirit.  His  influ- 
ence is  thus  either  positive  and  helpful,  or 
negative  and  hurtful.  He  may  either  start, 
encourage  and  direct  the  professional  side  of 
education,  or  he  may  discourage,  retard, 
hinder  and  stop  it.  He  may  either  be  a 
destructive  force,  or  a  constructive  cause;  a 
wise  master-builder,  or  an  arbitrary  icono- 
clast. The  Pennsylvania  school  laws  make 
all  this  possible.  This  supremacy  of  the 
local  board  is  its  fundamental  principle. 
This  principle  makes  the  director  the  com- 
plete, independent,  uninstructed  business 
manager  of  the  school  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  vests  in  him  the  authority  which 
indirectly  enables  him  to  control  its  profes- 
sional progress. 

Responsibility  of  the  Directors, — Accepted 
authority  means  assumed  responsibility. 
To  the  director  the  measure  of  the  former  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
latter.  This  responsibility  has  a  financial, 
a  civic,  and  a  moral  aspect. 

The  financial  responsibility  is  recognized 
when  we  remember  that  the  director  an- 
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nually  disburses  in  this  State  almost  $20,- 
000,000.. 

The  civic  responsibility  is  greater  even 
than  the  financial.  The  State  is  mercenary. 
Its  motives  are  egoistic.  It  supports 
schools  to  make  citizens.  From  the  civic 
■standpoint  education  is  simply  the  training 
which  the  State  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be 
its  citizens,  that  the  intelligence,  advance- 
ment and  civilization  of  one  aee  may  be  re- 
tained and  made  the  basis  of  still  greater 
achievement.  All  civic  progress  depends 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  citi- 
zen; these  depend  upon  the  school;  and  the 
school  depends  upon  the  director,  who  prac- 
tically, controls  its  business  and  professional 
management. 

The  moral  responsibility  of  the  director  is 
far  greater  than  the  civic.  We  are  all  con- 
sumers of  the  common  stock  of  accumulated 
worth.  He  who  contributes  more  than  he 
consumes  is  a  benefactor,  while  he  who 
•draws  in  excess  of  his  contribution  is  a 
moral  beegar.  The  world  is  getting  better 
because  the  moral  accumulations  of  the  ben- 
efactors surpass  the  draughts  of  beggars. 
Every  child  in  every  school  will  be  either  a 
beggar  or  a  benefactor.  His  moral  worth 
will  depend  upon  his  education;  his  educa- 
tion, upon  his  school;  and  his  school,  upon 
the  director.  Life  is  a  warfare.  Every  child 
is  a  soldier.  The  battle  is  unto  death. 
-Shall  the  child  be  one  of  the  victors,  or  one 
of  the  vanquished  ?  Shall  he  go  down  the 
pathway  01  life  morally  and  intellectually  a 
strong,  sturdy,  stalwart  giant;  or  a  helpless, 
hopeless  pigmy  ?  The  director  who  provides 
the  school,  selects  the  teacher,  and  thus  in 
a  large  measure  determines  the  nature  and 
•extent  of  his  education,  must  answer  this 
-question. 

This  responsibility  is  recognized  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  the  oath  which  the  states 
require  the  director  to  take,  and  second,  by 
the  almost  unlimited  power  conferred  upon 
him  by  legal  enactment.  Relying  upon  the 
solemn  obligation  that  he  will  faithfully 
and  impartially  perform  his  duties,  the 
State  proceeds  to  make  him  not  only  the 
business  manager,  but  the  prosecutor, 
judge  and  jurv  of  the  school  system. 
Clothed  with  all  this  authority  to  direct  the 
institution  which  is  to  shape  human  destiny 
and  to  mould  human  lives,  it  is  highly  im- 

fortant  that  the  director  be  a  man  "well 
allasted  with  brains,"  keen  and  accu- 
rate in  his  observation  of  educational  facts, 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  correct  in  his 
•conclusions,  wise  in  his  enactments,  right 
in  his  decisions,  and  just  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  important  and  manifold  duties. 
In  our  examination  of  the  director  as  the 
business  and  the  indirect  professional  man- 
ager of  the  school  system,  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  attempt  to  analyze  him  more  critically 
and  discover  his  ideal  qualifications. 

Ideal  Qualifications  of  Ike  Director.—  1.  He 
must  have  high  ideals  in  education.  These 
ideals  will  hold  up  to  his  admiring  vision 


the  necessary  characteristics  of  a  good 
teacher,  of  a  good  school,  and  of  good  educa- 
tional facilities.  His  ideal  will  not  be 
realized.  No  ideal  ever  is.  The  mind  may 
contemplate  it  as  an  ethereal  vision,  fault- 
less,' harmonious,  symmetrical  and  com- 
plete. But  while  it  may  be  thought  out,  it 
can  never  be  wrought  out.  As  a  mental 
will-o'-the-wisp  it  ever  flits  above  us,  luring 
us  onward,  receding  as  we  advance,  ever  es- 
caping our  grasp,  and  refusing  to  become  an 
embodied  reality.  Visionary  and  ethereal 
as  an  ideal  must  be,  it  is  nevertheless  an  es- 
sential requirement  of  a  good  school  director. 
High  ideals  mean  progression;  low  ideals, 
retrogression.  The  former  mean  vigorous 
effort,  healthful  growth,  boundless  achieve- 
ments ;  the  latter,  feeble  effort,  stunted 
growth,  arrested  development,  retrogres- 
sion, decay,  death. 

2.  The  model  director  must  have  keen 

Serceptive  power  with  which  to  discover  the 
efects  in  the  schools  when  comparing  the 
actual  with  the  ideal.  The  first  step  toward 
the  ideal  strength  to  which  we  would  at- 
tain is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  weakness 
we  possess.  And  the  first  step  towards  edu- 
cational progress  begins  in  the  complete 
discovery  of  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  are 
traveling.  As  a  child  can  never  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
teacher  until  the  teacher  has  first  compre- 
hended the  child's  ignorance,  so  the  perfec- 
tions of  an  ideal  cannot  be  even  approached 
until  the  imperfections  in  the  real  are  dis- 
covered. The  director,  therefore,  must  have 
keen  perception  if  he  would  note  the  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal. 

3.  The  model  director  must  have  good 
judgment  with  which  to  select  and  inaug- 
urate the  necessary  remedial  agencies  that 
will  help  him  to  realize  his  ideals.  This  is 
the  day  of  fads.  "Small  tonnage  educa- 
tional theorists  have  gotten  far  out  from  the 
shore  on  the  sea  of  pedagogy,  and  having 
lost  their  compass,  are  guessing  the  way  to 
the  desired  haven."  Little  progress  will 
be  made  in  realizing  high  educational  ideals, 
if  the  director  adopts  the  plans  of  these 
dreamers,  these  visionary  theorists  and  ped- 
agogic fortune-tellers.  •*  Sailing,  not  drift- 
ing," should  be  the  motto  of  the  business 
manager  of  our  school  system.  To  do  this, 
he  must  equip  his  vessel  with  the  best  ma- 
chinery, follow  the  truest  charts,  and  have 
on  board  a  most  reliable  pilot,  in  whose 
head  is  a  compass  tried  and  true.  This 
equipment  is  the  result,  not  of  hap- hazard 
guess  work,  but  of  a  wise  choice,  deliber- 
ately made  by  good  common  sense  and 
sound  educational  judgment. 

4.  The  ideal  school  director  must  possess 
an  intense  personality.  The  conscious  de- 
termination of  this  personality  asserted 
through  the  will  is  wnat  we  term  force  of 
character.  This  must  be  distinguished  from 
force  without  character.  Will,  with  the 
content  of  personality,  is  force  of  char- 
acter; will,  without  this  content,  is  force 
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without  character.  The  director  should  pos- 
sess in  a  large  degree  this  making,  mould- 
ing, moving  power  which  we  term  force  of 
character.  In  the  language  of  Sam  Jones, 
'*  His  ribs  must  be  tied  to  a  backbone,  not 
to  a  dish  cloth."  This  moral  backbone 
must  be  flexible  enough  for  all  legitimate 
purposes/strong  enough  to  support  the  cour- 
age of  honest  convictions,  and  stiff  enough 
at  all  times  to  refuse  to  participate  in  any 
log-rolling  processes.  Such  a  man,  know- 
ing the  value  of  good  school  facilities,  of  a 
good  teacher  and  a  long  term,  will,  by  the 
force  of  his  character,  the  honesty  of  his 
purpose,  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
the  intensity  of  his  personality,  convince 
his  board  and  his  community  of  their  worth 
when  compared  with  low  taxes.  A  director 
of  this  stamp  is  greater  than  his  environ- 
ment. He  is  the  creator,  not  the  creature 
of  circumstances.  His  real  power  is  not  in 
his  environment,  but  in  himself;  in  his 
character,  his  individuality,  his  attain- 
ments, his  spirit,  his  personality.  The  di- 
rector must  have  educational  wisdom  mani- 
fested in  his  high  ideals,  his  keen  percep- 
tion and  his  good  judgment.  But  he  must 
have  zeal  and  personality  as  well  as  wisdom. 
Wisdom  strikes  when  the  iron  is  hot,  zeal 
builds  the  fire  and  heats  it.  Wisdom  seizes 
the  opportunity,  zeal  makes  it.  Wisdom 
knows,  zeal  does.  Wisdom  weighs,  zeal 
works.  Wisdom  spreads  the  sails  to  catch 
every  breeze,  zeal  makes  both  the  sails  and 
the  breeze.  The  director  must  have  both. 
He  must  either  lead  or  be  led  by  the  educa- 
tional sentiment  of  his  community.  And 
whether  he  is  to  be  its  master  or  its  slave 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  his  zeal,  his 
character,  his  individuality,  his  personality. 
All  will  agree  that  these  qualifications  are 
desirable  and  in  a  measure  essential.  And 
all  will  admit,  I  presume,  with  eaual 
unanimity,  that  they  are  not  possessed  in 
the  superlative  degree  by  every  director. 
And  yet  the  director  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
In  fact,  he  deserves  praise,  not  censure. 
Much  of  the  progress  in  modern  education 
is  traced  to  his  wisdom,  his  zeal,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  faithfulness.  His  worth,  how- 
ever, has  been  due  to  himself,  not  to  others. 
Is  it  not  time  to  help  him,  to  apply  some 
aids  from  without  that  will  cause  his 
growth  from  within  ?  The  question  I  wish 
to  ask,  not  answer,  is  this:  Can  we  do  any- 
thing to  help  the  director  to  secure  this 
necessary  zeal  and  wisdom  ?  Certainly  the 
age  demands  a  more  careful  study  of  this 
question,  even  if  we  are  as  yet  unable  to 
formulate  a  desirable  answer  to  it.  The 
study  of  the  director  as  a  factor  in  education 
has  received  but  little  attention ,  and  noth- 
ing practically  has  been  done  to  help  him. 
Much  has  been  done  for  the  child  and  for 
the  teacher.  To  aid  them,  the  history  of 
education  has  been  written,  its  philosophy 
discovered,  its  science  explained,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  outlined.  We  have 
Normal  Schools,  technical  schools  and  in- 


stitutes for  teachers,  but  we  have  nothing- 
for  the  directors.  The  beneficent  results 
which  these  schools  seek  to  bring  about  are 
often  rendered  null  and  void,  because  direc- 
tors are  ignorant  of,  or  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  progress  they  suggest. 

The  Necessity  for  Better  Trained  Directors. 
— If  these  qualifications  are  desirable,  let  us 
ask  if  there  is  any  existing  necessity  for  an 
attempt  to  help  the  director  along  these 
lines.  Without  these  qualifications  he  is 
often  the  embodiment  of  educational  indif- 
ference, and  educational  indifference  is 
the  child  of  educational  ignorance.  The 
director  who  possesses  it  has  little  interest 
in  healthful  progress.  He  has  no  educa- 
tional ideals  commensurate  with  the  age, 
and  worthy  of  attainment.  He  sees  no  de- 
fects and  is  able  to  suggest  no  remedies. 
His  influence,  therefore,  is  negative  and 
hurtful,  rather  than  positive  and  helpful. 
He  is  a  retarder  rather  than  a  director,  a 
hinderer  rather  than  a  helper.  This  is  pos- 
sible in  our  school  system.  The  director  is 
its  business  manager.  He  has  unlimited 
power.  His  word  is  law.  His  authority 
over  its  finances  is  absolute,  his  control  over 
its  professional  progress  almost  as  complete. 
The  same  law  which  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  help,  aid  and  direct,  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  retard,  oppose  and  hinder. 
His  educational  sin  may  be  omission,  com- 
mission, or  both.  But  is  there  any  real  ne- 
cessity for  an  attempt  to  educate  him  ?  We 
answer,  yes,  and  cite  three  of  the  many  reas- 
ons that  might  be  given  for  our  answer. 

i.  An  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers 
has  always  been  a  perplexing  question.  It 
will  always  be  sucn  until  we  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  directors.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  inexorable.  The 
latter  always  regulates  the  former.  As  long 
as  the  indifferent  director  will  hire  indiffer- 
ent teachers  we  may  expect  indifferent  re- 
sults, and  a  large  supply  of  untrained 
teachers.  "We  have  scotched  the  snake, 
not  killed  it."  To  remove  the  effect,  we 
must  remove  the  cause.  And  the  untrained 
director  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
untrained  teachers. 

2.  The  condition  of  some  school  properties 
is  a  monument  to  the  indifference  and  care- 
lessness of  the  director.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  rural  districts  and  small  villages. 
The  grounds  are  unfenced  and  the  vagrant 
cattle  of  the  neighborhood  hold  camp-meet- 
ings on  the  school  lot.  The  gate  is  a  post- 
less,  palingless,  hingeless,  latchless  fabrica- 
tion of  the  imagination.  In  fact  there  is 
nothing  of  the  gate  there  except  the  place 
where  it  ought  to  be,  and  even  that  cannot 
be  located  without  a  surveyor.  The  doors 
of  the  out-buildings  are  hung  without  latch 
or  hinge,  as  these  are  regarded  as  nones- 
sentials in  out-house  architecture.  For  want 
of  care  and  disinfectants  these  buildings 
often  degenerate  into  dismal,  dirty,  dingy, 
disagreeable  and  disgraceful  devil- devised- 
dens,  with  sin-scratched  walls  and  sin-sug- 
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gesting  sentiments.  Their  condition  thus 
is  repulsive  to  the  refined  tastes  and  pure  ' 
moral  tone  of  the  child,  and  they  become 
"seminaries  of  sin"  whose  vicious,  veno- 
mous, voiceless,  vice- producing  virus  is 
sufficient  to  annul  the  whole  moral  influence 
of  the  best  teachers.  Such  conditions  should 
be  subjected  to  the  purifying  influences  of 
fire.  The  well  or  spring  was  not  cleaned 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  and  is  filled 
with  decaying  and  death-dealing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  The  pump  is  without  a 
handle,  spout  or  stalk,  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  neither  pure  nor  abundant.  The 
door  is  without  a  knob,  the  windows  with- 
out glass,  and  the  building  during  vacation 
was  in  all  probability  the  gloomy  abode  of 
tramps  and  bats.  There  are  no  fastenings 
on  the  shutters,  and  their  flappings  in  the 
wintry  wind  are  like  the  spiritual  rappings 
of  some  departed  director  who  failed  to  do 
his  duty  while  in  flesh,  and  thus  in  aimless, 
endless  restlessness  returns  as  a  warning  to 
the  living.  The  windows  are  without 
shades,  and  the  blinding  sun  beats  in  upon 
the  unprotected  heads  of  the  children,  im- 
pairing the  delicacy  and  power  of  the  eye  for 
all  time.  The  unpolished  stove  is  covered 
with  an  incrustation  of  rust  that  has  been 
accumulating  since  the  days  of  Jackson.  The 
door  has  but  one  whole  hinge  and  the  crack 
in  the  bowl  of  the  stove  from  which  exude 
deadly  gases  to  stifle  the  children  and  retard 
their  mental  progress,  is  neither  a  thing  of 
beauty  nor  utility.  The  school  building  has 
not  been  cleaned  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  craze  for  cleaning  school  houses  once 
every  twenty-five  years,  whether  they  need 
it  or  not,  has  not  yet  reached  every  school 
district  in  the  state,  The  absence  of  water, 
soap  and  towels  would  indicate  that  cleanli- 
ness is  not  "  next  to  godliness." 

Barring  hearsay  evidence,  many  careless 
directors  could  scarcely  prove  that  the 
schools  are  kept  in  actual  operation,  as  they 
seldom  drop  in  to  see  them.  They  abund- 
antly and  lavishly  supply  the  schools  with 
floors,  ceilings,  and  walls,  but  the  "  extras" 
which  beautify  the  room  and  charm  the 
child,  and  cultivate  in  him  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  are  there  only 
as  mental  concepts,  not  as  realities. 

I  have  thus  brought  before  you  the  worst 
conditions  of  the  worst  schools  in  the  worst 
communities,  that  you  might  see  in  this 
unsightly  aggregation  the  accumulated  re- 
sults of  the  director's  indifference  and  care- 
lessness, and  the  necessity  of  an  attempt  to 
train  him.  And,  while  these  conditions  are 
not  the  rule  in  this  State,  some  of  them  are 
found  in  some  districts,  a  few  of  them  in 
many  districts,  and  many  of  them  in  a  few 
districts. 

3.  Pennsylvania  has  an  excellent  library 
law.  It  is  part  of  the  school  law.  It  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  the  free  pub- 
lic library  is  an  essential  part  of  a  complete 
system  of  education,  and  as  such  should  be 
supported  by  public  taxation.    The  public 


library  is  the  complement  of  the  public 
school.  The  school  trains  the  mind,  the 
library  enriches  it.  The  one  builds  the  men- 
tal structure,  the  other  furnishes  it.  The 
one  sharpens  the  mental  appetite,  the  other 
gratifies  it.  The  value  of  a  library  to  a 
community  cannot  be  estimated.  Yet  the 
school  director,  as  the  business  manager  of 
our  school  system,  has  scarcely  consi  dered 
the  subject,  and  in  most  communitiesinoth- 
ing  practically  has  been  accompl  shed. 
Knowledge  is  our  birth- right.  The  mind 
seeks  truth,  as  the  eye  seeks  the  light,  and 
in  the  name  of  justice,  must  our  children, 
the  priceless  treasures  of  home,  and  the 
dearest  hope  of  the  nation,  be  robbed  of 
their  birthright,  because  of  the  indifference 
of  the  school  director?  We  spend  large 
sums  in  making  it  possible  for  the  children 
to  learn  to  read,  but  through  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  director  we  have  done  almost 
nothing  in  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
read  to  learn.  Learning  to  read  comes  first, 
reading  to  learn  naturally  follows.  With- 
out the  latter,  the  former  is  unnecessary. 

The  Methods  of  Training  the  Directors, — 
If  there  is  a  necessity  for  better  qualified 
school  directors,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  is  it  possible  to  train  them,  and  how 
may  it  be  accomplished?  The  time  has 
come  for  raising  this  query  for  thought  and 
discussion,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  it  satisfactorily.  For  thought 
and  discussion  must  precede  the  practical 
solution  of  every  educational  question. 

If  the  director  is  ever  to  be  reached  and 
helped  to  a  higher  and  truer  appreciation  of 
his  importance  as  a  factor  in  education,  and 
a  wiser  and  better  performance  of  his  duties, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  not  be  by  sending 
him  to  school.  It  must  be  done  for  him 
largely  in  his  home,  and  the  press,  the  plat- 
form and  the  book  must  be  the  means  by 
which  it  will  be  accomplished.  This  is  a 
difficult  problem.  But  every  difficulty  is  a 
disguised  opportunity.  What,  then,  can  be 
done  to  improve  this  opportunity  ? 

1.  Good  reading  matter,  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  direcior,  should  be  furnished 
to  him  gratuitously.  A  director's  paper 
edited  by  the  brightest  and  brainiest  educa- 
tional writer  in  the  State  would  do  much  to 
aid  him.  Books  written  from  the  director's 
standpoint  on  school  architecture,  school 
hygiene,  school  sanitation,  school  reform, 
and  on  kindred  subjects,  covering  every 
phase  of  the  director's  work,  would  do 
much  to  interest  and  arouse,  and  to  pre- 
pare him  for  a  better  performance  of  his 
manifold  duties.  We  have  books  for  law- 
yers, books  for  doctors,  books  for  preachers, 
and  books  for  teachers.  Why  not  have 
some  books  for  directors  ? 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
director's  office  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
any  effort  to  help  him  will  necessarily  pre- 
sent many  difficulties.  We  do  not  expect 
books  and  papers  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end  at  once,  but  they  will  help. 
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Two  books  carefully  read  by  a  poor  Dan- 
ish boy  whose  only  heritage  was  the  poverty 
of  his  shiftless  parents,  made  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  a  great  literary  character, 
and  gave  to  the  world  one  of  its  brightest 
stars.  The  reading  of  a  single  book  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits.  Loyola,  a  young  Spanish  noble- 
man, with  a  military  education,  was 
wounded  at  the  seige  of  Pampeluna.  Dur- 
ing a  slow  convalescence  he  read  "The  Lives 
of  the  Saints."  This  so  fired  his  religious 
zeal  that  the  whole  trend  of  his  life  was 
henceforth  religious  rather  than  military. 
In  sixteen  short  years  the  wounded  soldier, 
by  his  fiery  eloquence,  his  intense  piety,  his 
profound  learning,  and  the  well  organized 
society  .which  he  founded,  practically  con- 
trolled Europe,  and  made  his  influence  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  known  world.  The 
burning  thoughts  of  a  single  book  called 
into  existence  a  system  of  education  which 
in  a  few  short  years  controlled  the  schools 
of  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Austria,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  was  the  dominating 
intellectual  power  of  the  world. 

Books  and  papers  may  not  do  all  that  is 
desired,  but  they  will  do  something.  This 
is  an  age  of  organized  movements  to  train 
the  masses  by  courses  of  reading.  The 
Chautauqua  movement,  the  various  reading 
circles,  the  scientific  clubs,  the  women's 
clubs  and  the  correspondence  schools,  are 
not  visionary  schemes.  They  are  success- 
ful institutions  accomplishing  much  in  their 
lines.  The  Cosmopolitan  University  en- 
rolled twenty  thousand  students  during  the 
first  year.  Why  not  arrange  a  course  of 
reading  for  the  school  director  ? 

Since  the  director  serves  without  pay,  all 
this  should  be  done  for  him  gratuitously. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  is  another  difficult 
problem.  But  its  difficulty  may  be  the 
State's  opportunity.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  the  State  should  undertake  a 
part  of  this  work.  No  State  publishes  a 
better  annual  school  report  than  that  ot 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  is  published  in  such 
quantities  that  many  are  sold  annually  as 
old  paper.  A  little  economy  in  this  direc- 
tion and  in  the  publication  of  Bird  Books 
and  Smull's  Hand  Book,  would  enable  the 
State  to  do  something  for  the  director. 

But  is  the  State  justified  in  training  the 
director  at  public  expense  ?  It  is  its  duty 
to  maintain  at  public  expense  a  complete 
school  system.  The  director  is  a  necessary 
and  an  important  factor  in  it.  He  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  it.  And  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  the  part,  part  of  its  duty  to  the 
whole?  The  State  answered  this  question 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  it  decided 
to  send  The  School  Journal  to  the  Secretary 
of  each  Board.  The  question  now  is  not  the 
right  of  the  State  to  nelp  the  director,  but 
how  far  this  aid  shall  extend.  Send  The 
Journal  not  only  to  every  secretary,  but  to 
every  director  as  well.  Have  a  special  de- 
partment in  it  for  directors,  or  send  them  a 


journal  that  is  a  director's  paper,  looking 
at  all  educational  questions  from  his  stand- 
point. 

2.  The  organization  of  directors  in  coun- 
ties and  in  the  State  will  aid  greatly  in  an 
effort  to  train  school  directors.  In  this  way 
much  has  already  been  done.  This  Associ- 
ation together  with  these  county  organiza- 
tions will  in  due  time  give  recognition  to 
the  director  as  a  factor  in  education,  and  at 
the  same  time  focus  the  study  of  educators 
on  the  school  problem  from  his  standpoint. 
Formation  must  precede  reformation,  and 
evolution,  revolution.  This  work  must  pro- 
ceed from  within.  The  director  must  be 
put  to  studying  himself  and  his  duties,  ere 
the  dormant  seeds  of  truth  will  spring  up 
into  vigorous  growth.  Organization,  agi- 
tation, and  investigation  will  help,  but  the 
main  work  must  be  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  books  and  papers.  This  is  a 
most  important  matter,  and  this  Association 
deserves  recognition  and  aid  from  the  State. 

3.  The  institute  or  educational  meeting 
should  do  more  for  the  director  than  it  has 
yet  accomplished.  His  presence  should  be 
required  even  at  public  expense  at  all  such 
meetings,  and  the  program  should  provide 
for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  would 
be  of  interest  and  profit  to  him.  The  time 
has  come  when  it  would  be  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  compel  the  director  to 
attend  the  county  institute  one  or  two  days 
annually,  and  to  pay  him  for  it. 

These  aids  would  prove  helpful  to  all.  A 
man's  judgment  may  be  almost  infallible  in 
one  business,  and  utterly  unreliable  in  an- 
other. The  unerring  judgment  which  guides 
the  successful  farmer,  might  prove  the  ruin 
of  a  large  business  house.  And  the  fine  in- 
tuition and  nice  discrimination  of  the  skill- 
ful physician  in  his  profession,  are  often  of 
little  value  in  a  broker's  office.  The  man 
then  who  is  a  successful  farmer  or  a  shrewd 
banker  may  not  always  make  a  wise 
director.  As  the  business  manager  of  the 
school,  such  a  man's  judgment  is  generally 
accurate  and  reliable.  But  the  director  is 
more  than  a  business  factor  in  the  school 
problem.  The  location  of  a  school  house ; 
the  question  of  its  light,  heat,  and  ventila- 
tion ;  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
the  curriculum  ;  the  professional,  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications  of  the  teacher; 
these,  and  a  dozen  other  questions  which  the 
director  must  decide,  have  elements  in  them 
which  lie  entirely  without  the  field  of  ordi- 
nary business.  They  invest  the  dead  formal- 
ism of  business  management  with  spiritual 
and  professional  life.  To  decide  these  ques- 
tions aright,  the  director  must  possess  a 
professional  educational  spirit  and  sound 
educational  judgment.  These  are  not  the 
results  of  good  business  methods  in  other 
avocations.  They  come  to  the  man  only 
who  is  in  touch  wiih  the  professional  side  of 
the  educational  world,  who  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  its  problems,  and  who  breathes  its 
sympathetic  atmosphere.  This  touch  is  now 
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established  by  the  superintendent  and 
teachers,  and  their  efforts  would  be  greatly 
reinforced  by  the  paper,  the  book,  and  the 
educational  meeting. 

Three  separate  and  distinct  elements  enter 
into  a  sound  and  accurate  educational  judg- 
ment. The  director  who  possesses  it,  must 
have  clear  and  definite  information  upon  the 
subject  at  hand.  He  must  be  able  to  recall 
that  information  when  needed.  And  then  he 
must  be  entirely  free  from  all  personal  and 
political  prejudice,  that  he  may  exercise  that 
spirit  of  honesty  and  fairness  which  ex- 
amines all  sides  of  a  question,  and  weighs 
all  kinds  of  testimony,  before  reaching  a 
final  conclusion.  But  of  what  use  is  a  re- 
liable memory  or  freedom  from  prejudice,  if 
the  director  lacks  the  first  element,  the  in- 
formation which  forms  the  real  foundation 
of  sound  educational  judgment?  How  can 
he  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  ques- 
tion of  which  he  has  little  or  perhaps  no 
knowledge  ?  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  paper,  the 
book,  and  the  educational  meeting  will  help 
him  to  acquire  this  information,  whether  its 
source  be  observation,  intuition,  reflection 
or  testimony.  And  this  information  is 
needed  by  all.  The  world  of  education  is 
not  entirely  separate  from  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  medicine,  labor  and  law. 
But  there  are  sections  of  it  that  lie  entirely 
beyond  their  confines.  A  knowledge  of 
these  sections  and  of  the  recent  surveys  and 
discoveries  in  this  field  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  he,  who  comes  from  the  farm,  the 
office,  or  the  shop  %o  dictate  and  direct  the 
professional  polity  "of  the  school,  may  do  it 
with  intelligent  insight,  nice  discrimina- 
tion, and  sound  educational  judgment. 

The  director  holds  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  school  system.  He  regulates  and  con- 
trols its  progress.  He  is  expected  to  per- 
form an  important  gratuitous  service  to  the 
State,  and  should  not  the  state  in  return 
perform  this  important  gratuitous  service 
to  him  ?  Without  the  latter  we  may  scarcely 
expect  the  former.  The  director  has  not  spent 
and  will  not  spend  his  money  to  help  the 
State.  Will  the  State  be  without  that  help, 
or  spend  the  money  that  will  aid  in  secur- 
ing it  ? 

The  director  is  the  absolnte  monarch  of 
the  school  system.    As  its  business  mana- 

fer  his  authority  is  unlimited.  And  as  the 
nancial  control  regulates  the  professional 
spirit,  this  authority  means  progress  or  re- 
trogression, growth  or  decay,  life  or  death, 
to  the  school.  If  this  authority  is  to  mean 
life,  growth,  progress,  certain  qualifications 
are  necessary  in  him  who  exercises  it.  It 
is  certainly  desirable  that  he  possess  these 
qualifications.  Is  it  expedient  that  we  at- 
tempt to  develop  them  in  the  director  by  sys- 
tematic training  ?  If  we  try,  shall  we  suc- 
ceed, and  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the 
effort  ?  We  have  asked  these  questions,  but 
not  answered  them. 

Some  may  attribute  these  questions  to 
the  speculations  of  an  idle  dreamer  or  a 


visionary  theorist,  and  toss  them  over  into 
the  great  pedagogical  museum  of  fads,  fos- 
sils and  freaks,  fit  only  to  augment  the  col- 
lection of  impossible  and  impracticable  edu- 
cational suggestions.  It  is  futile  to  remind 
such  objectors  that  Loveioy,  Garrison, 
Whittier  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  once 
regarded  as  idle  dreamers;  that  some  of  the 
professors  in  the  universities  of  Europe  were 
the  last  among  the  people  to  accept  the  dis- 
coveries of  Newton ;  that  Galileo  had  to  deny 
the  truth  of  his  discoveries  upon  his  knees; 
and  that  a  learned  engineer  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  no  steam  vessel  could  ever 
cross  the  Atlantic,  because  it  could  not  carry 
coal  sufficient  to  propel  it  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  distance.  The  proposition  to 
train  directors  may  now  be  impossible  and 
impracticable,  just  as  it  was  once  impossi- 
ble to  look  through  the  human  hand.  But 
we  should  remember  that  the  impossible 
has  time  limitations,  and  human  progress 
consists  to  a  large  extent  in  making  the 
impossible  possible. 

SECRETARY  PRO  TBM. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gotwals,  be- 
ing called  home,  the  chair  appointed  Mr, 
Harry  Sloyer,  of  Phoenixville,  who  very 
acceptably  filled  the  position  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  sessions. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  SCHOOLS  PENNSYLVANIA 
OUGHT  TO  HAVE. 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Atherton,  President  of 
State  College,  was  announced  for  a  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  but  said  he  had  not 
prepared  a  formal  address,  and  would 
speak  briefly  of  some  things  he  had  in  his 
mind  relative  to  the  kind  of  schools  we 
need.  He  continued  substantially  as 
follows : 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  and 
appreciation  to  the  able  and  carefully 
wrought  out  address  of  Supt.  Hamilton, 
and  feel  that  it  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  judgment  and  heart  of  the  Association. 
Possibly  he  may  not  give  you  credit  for 
being  as  nearly  up  to  his  standard  as  is 
really  the  case.  At  any  rate,  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done — are  we 
not?  ["yes,  yes,"  from  all  sides,]  and  it  is 
a  good  omen  when  such  a  standard  is  not 
regarded  as  above  average  level. 

The  paper  indicated  the  means  by  which 
directors  may  help  in  the  administration, 
organization  and  machinery  of  the  schools, 
and  this  to  some  extent  gave  us  the  writer's 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be.  I  wish  to  go 
a  step  beyond  that,  and  ask,  What  is  a 
school?  and  so  determine  what  kind  of 
schools  Pennsylvania  should  have.  We 
spend  upon  them  twenty  millions  a  year — 
have  fifty  millions  invested  in  school  prop- 
erty— spent  more  on  text-books  alone  last 
year  ($699,000)  than  the  whole  cost  of  ad- 
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ministering  the  United  States  government 
in  Washington's  day  (1600,000)  —  put  ten 
millions  into  teacher's  wages,  and  employ 
28000  people.  All  this  for  schools — surely  it 
is  proper  to  inquire  what  a  school  is,  and 
what  it  is  for  ?  We  will  be  told,  it  is  a  place 
where  we  send  our  children  to  be  educated ; 
but  what  is  it  to  be  educated  ?  What  are 
•we?  The  untutored  African  who  asked 
""  What  am  I  ?  whence  did  I  come?  whither 
am  I  going?"  was  facing  the  questions 
which  come  sooner  or  later  to  every  soul. 
If  there  is  "a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,"  if  a  God  of  love  and  truth  ana  justice 
rules  the  world,  if  through  the  whole  one 
purpose  runs,  then  we  are  all  but  parts  of  a 
great  school  in  which  a  loving  •  Father  is 
working  out  a  perfect  manhood,  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  representative  and  high- 
est ideal. 

Every  one  will; admit  that  the  children  of 
to-day  should  not  be  trained  as  were  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  to  live  a  dif- 
ferent life,  and  must  be  trained  for  that. 
Every  generation  finds  new  work,  new 
needs,  and  must  prepare  to  meet  them ;  and 
this  must  be  largely  the  work  of  the  schools. 
While  we  draw  lessons  from  the  past,  we 
must  not  attempt  to  copy  it,  or  we  shall  get 
a  result  as  like  the  original  as. the  conven- 
tional Indian  in  front  of  a  tobacco  shop  is 
like  a  man.  We  must  bring  the  minds  of 
our  boys  and  girls  in  contact  with  the  best 
minds  of  the  past — Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Shakespeare— because  these  have  struck  the 
true  note  to  which  the  universal  soul  re- 
sponds. The  child  asks  questions  we  can- 
not answer  because  his  mind  is  open  to 
.  universal  truth.  Great  men  are  great  because 
they  appeal  to  the  universal  human  soul. 

The  cnild  comes  to  school  with  a  love  of 
nature,  and  a  soul  open  to  its  impressions. 
How  many  of  us  recognize  and  make  use  of 
this?  In  my  own  schooling  I  hardly  realized 
that  there  was  in  nature  anything  to  learn ; 
in  working  on  a  farm  there  was  nothing  to 

fain  but  the  manual  dexterity;  now  we  are 
nding  out  what  a  world  lies  around  us, 
especially  in  the  country.  The  child's 
thought  is  directed  to  the  stately  march  of 
the  stars  through  space,  all  governed  by  the 

great  law  of  astronomy;  to  the  growth  of 
ower  and  tree,  the  unfolding  from  germ  to 
stem  and  flower  and  fruit,  and  seed  bearing 
the  germ  of  another  life — filling  his  mind 
with  activity  and  vital  force,  and  leading 
to  the  grand  conception  that  from  the  low- 
liest blade  of  grass  to  the  highest  star,  all 
is  the  wonderful  handiwork  of  a  Power 
above  him.  Such  training  enables  him  to 
look  out  upon  life  with  different  eyes.  Thus 
the  school  teaches  lessons  that  are  of  use 
in  the  child's  present  life  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  and  makes  him  ready  for  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  20th.  We  must  do  all  that 
can  be  done  to  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  the 
work  they  are  to  do  in  the  time  and  place 
where  they  are  to  live. 


Language  should  be  taught  with  the 
greatest  care.  I  will  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  be  possible  to  think  without 
words,  but  practically  we  do  not,  and  the 
wider  our  vocabulary  the  better  our  think- 
ing, if  we  understand  the  words  we  use. 
We  are  obliged  to  study  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage of  the  ancients  in  order  to  see  into 
their  thought,  and  in  translation  we  acquire 
two  vocabularies,  giving  a  power  which  on 
some  lines  nothing  can  replace.  We  should 
also  trace  our  own  language  back  to  its 
origins,  noting  how  it  was  influenced  by 
others,  and  how  it  grew,  and  how  words  ac- 
quired their  shades  of  meaning— all  in  a 
serious,  painstaking  way.  When  we  hear 
people  say  they  know  a  thing  but  cannot 
express  it,  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not  know 
it,  but  have  only  shadowy  notions  about  it. 
We  want  to  teach  exact  and  careful  use  of 
words.  Words  have  life  of  their  own.  The 
Gettysburg  address  of  President  Lincoln 
was  written  on  the  train  as  he  went,  but  its 
content  had  been  wrought  out  long  before 
in  that  great,  brooding,  self-contained  soul. 
Its  utterance  left  a  sense  of  disappointment 
to  him  and  others  at  the  time;  but  who  now 
remembers  the  finished  periods  of  the  elo- 
quent Everett,  while  the  words  of  Lincoln 
will  live  as  long  as  soul  responds  to  soul. 
He  never  spoke  a  word  that  was  not  under- 
standable by  the  lowest,  yet  all  was  level 
with  the  highest  understanding.  He  knew 
words  in  their  exact  meaning,  and  so  could 
accurately  express  his  own  thought.  Our 
children  need  to  learn  this  careful  use  of 
language. 

We  must  teach  some  mathematics  in  the 
public  school,  not  only  for  its  practical  uses, 
but  for  its  value  in  training  to  think. 
Mathematics  is  the  one  science  to  whose 
conclusions  all  sound  minds  must  agree. 
There  is  no  room  to  dispute  that  2  +  2  =  4. 
The  results  are  absolute;  there  is  no  getting 
around  them.  The  value  of  such  training 
appears  when  we  consider  that  more  of  our 
troubles  and  difficulties  come  from  misun- 
derstanding of  .the  same  expressions  than 
any  other  cause  whatever.  The  mathemat- 
ical habit  of  mind  not  only  increases  prac- 
tical efficiency,  but  removes  a  thousand 
sources  of  error  and  misunderstanding. 
We  cannot  afford  to  omit  such  training. 

It  is  all  summed  up  in  the  single  word  that 
the  training  in  Pennsylvania  schools  should 
be  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  Pennsylvania 
life.  Though  not  a  native,  I  yield  to  none 
in  loyalty  and  pride  of  citizenship  in  this 
great  Commonwealth,  second  only  in  pop- 
ulation of  all  in  the  Union,  and  those  who 
live  a  quarter  century  longer  are  likely  to 
see  her  take  first  place.  Rich  in  resources, 
diversified  in  industries,  we  have  the  very 
type  of  a  great  industrial  state.  With  farm 
values  at  $1,100,000,000  and  manufactured 
products  $1,300,000,000,  her  future  is  plainly 
indicated.  What  shall  we  do  to  prepare  for 
it,  to  give  such  education  as  will  apply  to 
the  business  of  life  ?    Is  it  not  clear  that  in 
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addition  to  language  and  mathematics,  we 
must  give  from  the  beginning  the  elements 
of  science,  that  the  child  may  see  all  along 
the  relation  of  his  school  work  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  will  be  engaged  ?  We  do 
not  want  the  old  book  teaching,  in  which 
we  were  supposed  to  learn  chemistry  for 
instance,  but  really  knew  nothing  about  it; 
we  want  the  laboratory  method  from  the 
very  start.  So  also  in  physics  and  botany. 
Then  we  want  manual  training  that  will 
teach  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  brain  to 
keep  step,  and  so  give  the  threefold  power 
without  which  there  can  be  no  fully  de- 
veloped man.  Work  with  the  hands  tends 
to  make  the  worker  intellectually  more 
honest;  we  often  speak  or  write  without  the 
feeling  of  responsibility,  but  the  wood  or 
metal  shows  what  kind  of  work  we  do,  and 
the  habit  of  accuracy  extends  to  other 
things;  and  here  we  touch  upon  a  profound 
psychological  truth.  It  is  found  that  where 
manual  training  is  offered  as  a  premium  for 
good  work  in  school,  those  who  take  it 
make  better  progress  on  the  intellectual 
side,  besides  doing  the  additional  work.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  great  industrial  state,  we 
must  consider  all  these  things,  and  base  our 
education  on  scientific  principles. 

I  wish  to  say  here  that  one  of  my  beliefs 
is  that  the  public  school  should  be  so  or- 
ganized from  the  beginning  as  to  prepare 
every  boy  and  girl  for  college,  and  the  state 
should  open  the  way  to  all  who  can  take 
that  course  at  the  public  expense.  Here  we 
shall  meet  the  old  objection  that  too  much 
help  from  the  state  has  a  pauperizing  effect. 
What  is  the  state  ?  With  us,  it  is  simply 
ourselves  organized  to  do  those  things 
needed  for  the  common  good  which  we  can- 
not do  individually.  Whatever  ought  to  be 
so  done,  this  organization  should  do;  and 
it  is  we  ourselves  who  are  doing  it.  We 
have  undertaken  to  submit  all  questions  as 
a  last  resort  to  the  ballot,  and  give  every 
man  (and  I  hope  before  long  to  he  able  to 
say  every  woman  also)  an  equal  voice.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  least  intelligent 
vote  counts  as  much  as  the  most,  and  we 
can  only  keep  up  our  standard  by  training 
all  our  people  and  giving  every  boy  and 
girl  the  best  opportunities  of  preparation  for 
the  highest  duty  or  service. 

Democracy  is  a  great  training  school  in 
the  art  of  self-government,  and  our  results 
will  be  taken  by  the  world  as  demonstrating 
what  such  training  can  do  for  a  people.  If 
people  are  to  be  trained  for  their  duties,  the 
range  of  training  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  range  of  duties.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
come  up  from  the  people  themselves,  and 
we  must  train  those  leaders  in  the  schools 
of  the  people.  It  is  of  infinite  importance 
that  there  shall  be  no  governing  class,  dis- 
tinct from  the  mass  of  the  people;  our  lead- 
ers must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  people, 
in  touch  with  their  hearts.  Great  wealth 
always  endeavors  to  seize  upon  education 
to  entrench  itself,  knowing  that  knowledge 


is  power.  It  is  only  in  our  own  time  that 
the  universities  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  opened  to  any  but  the  privileged 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  France  throws 
all  opportunity  freely  open  to  all,  because 
she  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  truly  republican 
system. 

Some  of  our  western  states  have  shown 
wise  foresight  in  framing  a  scheme  by 
which  their  best  boys  and  girls  may  go  clear 
through  to  graduation  from  the  university 
at  public  expense.  This  will  prepare  for 
leadership  those  who  are  fitted  for  it.  We 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  left  behind. 

Once  more  let  me  say,  Pennsylvania  needs 
in  her  schools  that  which  will  prepare  her 
boys  and  girls  for  the  work  Pennsylvanians 
have  to  do.  We  must  train  to  intelligent 
industry,  to  love  of  country,  to  high  ideals 
of  citizenship.  The  training  that  will  do 
this,  and  that  will  help  us  to  keep  our  re- 
public and  our  own  souls  pure  and  un- 
spotted—that is  the  training  needed  in  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Geo.  H.  Reagel,  Northampton  county: 
It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  get  a  concep- 
tion of  an  ideal  school  into  one's  mind  ; 
but  where  are  we  to  find  the  teachers  for 
such  schools?  About  half  our  teachers 
are  Normal  graduates,  many  of  them  very 
young  people  without  experience  and 
often  lacking  ability  for  the  work.  Some- 
times people  without  Normal  training  do 
better  work  than  those  who  have  it. 
What  are  we  to  do  for  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Atherton :  I  am  reminded  of  a 
critic  who  asked  why  the  State  College 
did  not  turn  out  fewer  engineers  and  more 
teachers.  The  answer  to  him  will  also 
answer  the  last  speaker ;  if  you  will  pay 
them  as  well  as  engineers,  they  will  take 
up  teaching  as  a  profession.  Of  42  young 
men  in.one  of  our  classes  nearly  all  had 
places  engaged  before  they  got  their 
diplomas  ;  in  five  weeks  after  commence- 
ment every  one  was  employed  with  a 
single  exception,  and  he  from  choice. 
Some  leave  even  before  graduation  be- 
cause of  special  inducements.  Salaries  of 
$70  or  $75  a  month  tempt  them  away.  I 
wish  they  were  offered  to  teachers;  it 
would  help  to  realize  my  desire  to  give  to 
the  poorest  child  in  the  poorest  district 
as  good  an  education  as  the  richest. 

Col.  Passmore :  What  is  the  average 
salary  for  your  State  College  graduates  ? 

Dr.  Atherton :  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but 
certainly  above  $50  per  month. 

Col.  Passmore :  And  how  about  your 
teachers,  Mr.  Reagel? 

Mr.  Reagel :  Not  more  than  $35.  But 
what  can  we  do  about  it?  If  one  or  two 
directors  are  progressive,  and  the  others 
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vote  them  down,  what  next?  even  if  the 
people  do  not  put  them  out  in  conse- 
quence, as  sometimes  happens.  And  how 
shall  we  get  the  indifferent  directors  to 
do  their  duty  ?  There  are  some  who  do 
not  get  inside  a  school  in  ten  years. 

J.  J.  O'Donnell,  Columbia  county: 
Suppose  you  have  an  $85  vacancy,  and 
an  applicant  comes  along  with  a  Normal 
diploma  who  cannot  fill  properly  a  $35 
place,  will  the  $85  make  a  better  teacher 
of  him? 

Supt.  Hamilton:  Well,  I  have  faith  in 
humanity.  Every  crisis  finds  the  man 
equal  to  its  demands.  The  demand  reg- 
ulates the  supply;  and  no  just  demand 
can  be  made  on  man  "  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels"  that  mankind  will  not  supply. 
The  great  man  does  not  arise  till  the  time 
needs  him.  If  we  will  create  a  demand 
for  good  teachers,  the  colleges  and  Nor- 
mal schools  will  supply  them.  While  the 
demand  is  satisfied  with  poor  talent,  we 
will  have  plenty  of  that.  Men — even 
school  directors — are  not  always  quite 
honest  with  themselves;  sometimes  they 
will  get  rid  of  a  teacher  and  give  him  a 
recommendation  to  others.  Sometimes 
you  do  not  require  enough.  Normal 
graduates  are  not  perfect,  but  they  will 
grow  better  and  better.  There  will  al- 
ways be  objection,  until  we  have  angels 
for  teachers. 

J.  E.  Woodmansee,  Wayne  county : 
The  lack  of  good  teachers  is  largely  to 
be  charged  to  superintendents.  The  law 
makes  it  their  business  to  ascertain  qual- 
ifications, inspect  work  in  the  schools, 
and  certify  the  results.  How .  is  the 
director  to  know?  If  he  does  not  know 
the  teacher  personally,  what  can  he  do 
but  take  the  judgment  of  the  officer  who 
is  paid  to  know? 

J.  H.  McFarland,  Montgomery  county: 
That  does  not  apply  to  Normal  graduates, 
who  are  not  examined  by  superintend- 
ents. Their  papers  are  all  right;  we  see 
them  for  an  hour,  and  can  judge  of  the 
color  of  their  dress,  eyes  and  hair;  the 
superintendent  visits  their  schools  and 
says  nothing.  If  we  turn  one  down,  we 
are  criticised.  I  think  we  shouid  pay 
all  new  appointees  a  minimum,  and  In- 
crease according  to  successful  work. 

S.  M.  Wakefield,  Fayette  county:  We 
have  13  schools,  and  11  normal  teachers, 
of  whom  about  half  are  failures.  Di- 
ploma-holders must  be  tried,  just  the 
same  as  those  who  have  superintendent's 


certificates.  We  should  stop  turning 
down  worthy  candidates  for  the  super- 
intendency  for  political  reasons.  We 
need  to  remember  that  our  first  duty  is 
to  the  children.  When  we  get  recom- 
mendations, it  is  often  necessary  to  read 
between  the  lines.  We  have  had  good 
teachers  who  were  drawn  away  by  better 
salaries  elsewhere.  When  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  best,  we  can  get  it. 

Wm.  Lesher,  Northumberland  county: 
We  are  too  prone  to  change  teachers, 
especially  to  oblige  somebody's  niece. 
We  had  better  pay  more,  and  keep  the 
good  teachers. 

W.  O.  Miller,  Harrisburg:  There  are 
some  teachers  in  Harrisburg  at  $35  per 
month  who  are  second  to  none.  Where 
you  have  not  the  talent,  it  is  your  own 
fault;  you  must  get  up  and  hustle.  The 
young  men  wbo  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  $35  go  out  and  look  for  better  wages; 
then  when  principals  are  wanted,  the 
towns  go  out  into  the  farming  districts 
and  bring  in  teachers.  I  would  like  to 
see  less  schoolma'ams  and  more  employ- 
ment for  boys. 

B.  J.  Sykes,  Clearfield  county :  Before 
election  the  superintendent  sometimes 
promises  directors  to  give  their  relatives 
certificates,  and  they  help  each  other  by 
trading  around.  This  peddling  causes  a 
good  deal  of  our  trouble.  Superintend- 
ents fear  to  turn  down  unfit  teachers 
lest  they  offend  their  friends. 

A.  C.  Coulter,  Allegheny  county: 
That  does  not  apply  with  us — the  super- 
intendent's word  goes.  We  have  had  a 
majority  of  teachers  from  the  Normal 
schools  for  a  long  while,  and  they  have 
been  successful  with  two  exceptions— one 
failure  and  one  indifferent.  But  we  have 
not  learned  to  make  a  $50  teacher  out  of  a 
$35  man  or  woman.  A  Normal  graduate 
who  is  not  worth  more  than  $35  is  not 
worth  employing.  We  can  practically 
solve  the  teacher  problem  by  paying 
better  wages.  We  pay  our  primary 
teachers  the  best  wages,  and  do  not  put 
poor  workmen  at  laying  foundations. 

J.  K.  Wildman,  Bucks  county :  I  have 
heard  some  things  I  did  not  expect,  but 
it  is  well  to  know  the  truth.  In  Bristol 
we  have  800  pupils,  18  schools,  19  teach- 
ers, and  they  are  so  successful  that  no 
fault  is  found.  There  is  no  secret  about 
it,  unless  it  be  in  the  fact  that  all  our 
teachers  are  women  and  we  have  a  lady 
superintendent,  who  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  officer  in  the  State  with 
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the  same  range  of  duties.  Many  of  you 
remember  the  paper  she  read  at  our  con- 
vention last  year,  and  she  is  just  as 
good  in  school  as  on  the  platform. 

G.  O.  Reagel,  Northampton  county: 
The  majority  of  those  we  have  heard 
from  have  graded  schools.  What  are 
you  to  do  in  the  rural  districts,  some  of 
which  are  about  self-supporting,  while 
others  raise  about  money  enough  to  buy 
their  fuel?  I  know  of  such  a  district 
where  the  rate  is  3  mills,  and  last  year 
it  was  moved  to  reduce  it  a  half  mill. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that? 
Some  of  you  gentlemen  do  not  know 
what  others  have  to  contend  with.  The 
State  appropriation  enables  us  to  get 
through ;  but  there  are  three  applicants 
for  every  school  for  a  seven  months' 
term. 

J.  Q.  Truxal,  Westmoreland  county : 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  right  here, 
how  many  of  us  have  visited  our  schools 
in  five  months — in  three  months?  Direc- 
tors do  not  realize  their  duty,  or  they 
would  perform  it  better.  When  you 
have  employed  these  young  teachers,  go 
and  see  them,  give  them  some  sign  of 
appreciation,  take  at  least  as  much  notice 
of  them  as  you  would  of  a  laborer  on 
your  farm.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  tell 
your  good  teachers  you  will  want  them 
again  and  will  try  to  pay  them  more  if 
they  will  equip  themselves  better.  It  is 
a  shame  that  directors  do  not  visit  and 
help  the  schools  more. 

C.  H.  Caley,  Montgomery  county :  We 
may  as  well  take  some  of  the  blame  for 
the  many  failures  on  ourselves.  Teachers 
are  born,  not  altogether  made;  some 
people  may  attend  Normal  school  999 
years  and  never  become  successful  teach- 
ers. We  must  judge  their  work  and  act 
accordingly.  Superintendents  can  help 
by  stiffening  up  the  examination.  The 
director  should  look  after  the  school  in 
person,  and  stand  by  the  teachers.  I 
found  an  insubordinate  boy  in  one  school, 
and  administered  a  shaking — well,  as 
long  as  a  boy  ought  to  be  shaken  ;  there 
was  a  fight  about  it  with  the  other  direc- 
tors, but  it  didgood. 

Hon.  John  A.  Wentz,  Montgomery 
oounty  :  We  have  a  borough  with  schools 
second  to  none  in  the  State  ;  we  employ 
a  first-class  principal,  who  knows  his 
business,  and  attends  to  it.  You  would 
not  get  a  lawyer  to  make  shoes,  or  a 
shoemaker  to  write  deeds.  Apply  the 
-same  common  sense  to  school  matters; 


get  a  competent  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal, back  him  up  and  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  results.  About  wages,  I  sup- 
pose we  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  be 
as  economical  as  possible,  and  if  we 
could  get  first-rate  teachers  at  $10  a 
month  we  ought  to  do  so  ;  but  of  course 
we  cannot,  and  $35  or  $40  is  about  the 
least  we  can  get  them  for,  so  that  ought 
to  be  paid.  The  first  thing  is  that  they 
be  qualified,  then  get  them  as  cheap  as 
you  can.  Let  it  be  understood  that  a 
good  teacher  has  permanent  tenure,  and 
that  those  who  stay  will  have  an  advance 
of  salary  in  whatever  grade.  We  have 
an  excellent  superintendent  in  Montgom- 
ery county :  but  with  five  or  six  hundred 
schools  to  visit,  it  is  impossible  to  prop- 
erly inspect  and  report  upon  all  exhaust- 
ively. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  Chair  named  the  three  following 
committees : 

On  Resolutions—].  K.  Wildman,  Bucks ; 
H.  H.  Hubbert,  Philadelphia ;  A.  C.  Coul- 
ter, Allegheny  ;  W.  E.  McKee,  Blair ;  S.  M. 
Wakefield,  Payette. 

On  Nominations — I.  A.  Cleaver,  Chester ; 
G.  H.  Hugus,  Westmoreland ;  Rev.  E.  S. 
Hassler,  Somerset ;  C.  D.  Phipps,  Venango; 
G.  C.  Diffenderfer,  Schuylkill. 

On  Auditing  Treasurer's  Accounts.  E. 
Bowman,  Dauphin ;  M.  S.  Parvin,  Berks. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  a  late 
hour,  until  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


Session  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
E.  S.  Hassler,  of  Somerset  county,  after 
which  Dr.  H.  H.  Longsdorff,  of  Dickin- 
son, Cumberland  county,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on  the 

centralization  of  the  district  high 

SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  truthfully  said 
that  one  age  is  the  inheritor  of  another,  and 
therefore  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
transmitting  the  legacy  it  has  received  in 
an  augmented  and  enhanced  form  to  its 
successor. 

Thus  one  generation  becomes  in  a  large 
sense  the  guardian  and  mentor  of  the  next, 
and  in  duty  bound  to  point  out  dangers 
and  enlarge  the  resources,  material  and 
moral,  of  those  who  in  their  turn  are  des- 
tined to  take  up  the  God-like  task.  It  is 
by  the  proper  appreciation  of  this  duty  that 
the  law  of  change  forever  in  action  through 
the  centuries,  also  becomes  the  law  of  true 
progress  and   higher   development.      The 
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need  of  yesterday  is  forgotten  in  the  more 
imperative  demand  of  to-day.  The  dream 
of  our  fathers  has  been  dispelled  by  our  own 
vigorous  achievement,  and  that  already 
half  submerged  by  the  widening  ripples  of 
a  fast  incoming  tide  that  will  lift  our  chil- 
dren to  a  higher  point  of  vantage.  Marvel- 
ous indeed  has  been  the  rapidity  of  this 
onward  movement  in  late  years.  All  indus- 
tries and  callings  have  felt  its  impulse — all 
intellectual  effort  has  responded  to  it,  as 
if  in  these  closing  days  of  the  century  we 
wanted  to  make  up  for  losses  caused  by 
neglected  opportunities  and  insufficient 
knowledge.  The  handicraftsman  no  longer 
spends  years  in  apprenticeship— the  farmer 
has  revolutionized  the  plodding  methods  of 
his  ancestors  and  now  demands  the  best 
that  science  can  bring  him — the  professions 
are  so  completely  changed  that  they  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  reversed  in  principle 
and  in  practice — none  more  so  than  that  of 
the  physician. 

There  is  renovation  and  inspiration  in  all 
this  ;  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  realistic  age — 
abstractions  have  no  power  over  us;  direct 
methods,  concrete  details  are  what  we  want 
— to  come  closer  to  the  heart  of  created 
things,  nature,  ourselves. 

To  fit  our  children  for  these  conditions,  to 
widen  the  horizon  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion, is  a  trust  imposed  upon  us  by  the  edu- 
cators of  the  past. 

When  we  come  to  the  changes  in  the  edu- 
cational field  we  must  speak  guardedly,  for 
the  advance  has  been  unequal.  In  some 
sections  in  our  State  changes  have  been 
many  and  radical,  while  in  others  it  would 
be  altogether  within  limits  to  say  our  pres- 
ent school  system  is  no  better  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  our  schools  are  no  better  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago. 

It  is  in  my  own  recollection  the  struggle 
that  was  made  by  a  knot  of  determined  and 
progressive  men  in  Cumberland  county  and 
especially  in  Penn  township,  to  bring  about 
Compulsory  Education  and  the  Country 
Graded  School.  It  was  well  recognized  even 
then  that  these  two  important  agencies  for 
general  instruction  should  be  incorporated 
in  our  public  school  system  and  that  their 
effect  would  be  reciprocal.  It  is  by  their 
united  influences  alone  that  our  mixed  pop- 
ulation can  be  reached  and  benefited. 

Pennsylvania  is  good  testing  ground  for 
such  a  radical  advance,  and  I  believe  the 
rural  districts  are  ready  for  it,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  would  mean  the  upheaval  of 
many  hoary  prejudices.  Here  are  our  vast 
farming  communities  sending  in  endless 
procession  their  most  ambitious  and  promis- 
ing members  to  the  towns,  severing  the 
tender  ties  of  habit  and  family  association, 
and  swelling  the  army  of  petty  laborers  in 
the  crowded  thoroughfares.  Many  of  these 
have  little  or  no  education,  no  special  train- 
ing, no  skill. 

Here  is  our  "  foreign  element,"  much  of 


it  scattered  or  in  groups  in  the  smaller  vil- 
lages or  in  remote  districts,  restless,  illiter- 
ate, alien  in  instinct,  ignorant.  It  is  a 
menace  to  our  institutions — nay!  to  our 
personal  safety!  Slav,  Hungarian,  Italian  ! 
seething  with  discontent,  uncomprehending 
"  brother  to  the  ox,1'  as  Prof  Markham  puts 
it,  how  are  they  to  be  trained  for  usefulness, 
for  the  ultimate  privilege  of  the  ballot?1 
How  is  such  raw  material  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  web  of  free  citizenship  ?  Clearly 
first  by  law,  or  compulsion  ;  and  second,  by 
a  specially  devised  school  suited  to  their 
needs ;  for,  whatever  our  opinions  or  pre- 
judices as  to  their  desirability,  here  they 
are,  and  it  is  our  business  and  one  we  can- 
not shirk  to  make  them  fit. 

If  I  bind  up  in  a  constrained  and  unnat- 
ural position  my  arm  or  any  other  member 
of  my  body,  it  becomes  useless  and  in  time 
obstructive.  If  by  any  appliance  I  withhold 
from  any  organ  its  proper  sustenance,  it 
will  finally  not  only  die  itself,  but  will  in- 
volve in  its  destruction  the  entire  organism. 
The  body  politic  is  in  the  same  way  a  unit. 
Its  health  and  well-being  depend  upon  the 
integrity  of  all  its  parts.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  obvious  than  in  the  training  of  our 
future  citizen,  whether  of  native  or  foreign 
birth. 

Our  government  being  a  union  of  many 
interests  under  one  head,  our  system  of 
public  school  education  should  be  homogen- 
eous and  adapted  to  individual  needs;  and, 
although  a  national  system  with  common 
features  may  not  at  this  time  be  advisable, 
it  is  certain  that  a  state  system  providing 
equal  facilities  for  all  classes  and  conditions- 
within  the  pale  of  the  school  laws,  as  at 
present  contemplated,  should  be  provided 
on  a  solid  basis  with  rigid,  obligatory  pen- 
alties, and  a  wise  adjustment  to  varying 
situations. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  our  topic. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  meeting  these  con- 
ditions thus  briefly  sketched  ?  We  answer, 
by  the  Central  High  School  thoroughly 
equipped  with  library  and  laboratory  and 
gymnasium;  scope  for  manual  and  perhaps- 
military  training,  with  something  of  tech- 
nical teaching,  with  opportunities  for 
nature  study,  with  mechanical  apparatus; 
in  short,  with  everything  a  real,  live,  con- 
scientious teacher  would  want,  to  hold  and 
stimulate  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  chil- 
dren who  might  come  under  his  care.  Do 
you  call  the  scheme  Utopian  ?  Not  so.  It 
is  entirely  practicable.  Do  you  shudder  at 
the  cost  ?  Well,  that  is  something,  but  not 
nearly  what  you  may  imagine.  '  *  At  least, ' ' 
you  say,  "  it  would  revolutionize  the  teach- 
ing profession,11  and  there  I  agree  with  you, 
and  revolutions  of  this  sort  are  occasionally 
beneficial. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  its  applicability  to 
the   rural    districts    in    the  lower   tier   of 
counties  in  our  state.    The  ordinary  farm- 
ing community,  is  well-to-do,  fairly  intelli- 
'  gent,  conservative,  public-spirited.     They 
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read,  they  keep  abreast  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  they  understand  their  call- 
ing, and  are  eager  for  its  dignity  and  ad- 
vancement. Many  such  families  cherish 
the  desire  of  educating  their  children  —  of 
14  giving  them  advantages,"  as  we  phrase  it. 
How  often  we  hear  a  father,  and  still  more 
often  a  mother,  say,  "  I  wish  I  had  the 
means  to  educate  Edward  or  Sarah."  Some 
of  them  who  are  able  to  do  so,  educate  them 
by  sending  them  away  from  home  to  school 
or  college  to  be  fitted  for  business  or  the 
professions.  For  this  privation  and  sacri- 
fice is  necessary,  but  it  is  cheerfully  under- 
gone; for  I  hold  that  in  communities  such 
as  I  have  sketched  family  love  prevails 
probably  more  closely  and  -tenderly  than  in 
any  other.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  are  remote,  lonely  at  times,  amuse- 
ment, excitement,  the  distraction  and  bus- 
tle of  crowds  and  changing  events  are 
wanting,  and  the  home  circle  becomes  more 
a  centre  of  interest  and  affection. 

So  the  child,  the  one  most  promising, 
most  ambitious,  goes  away  from  home  and 
its  tender  influences,  at  a  period  when  they 
are  most  needed.  And  this  is  the  first  step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Soul,  character,  is 
above  every  other  consideration,  even  the 
training  of  the  intellect,  and  in  the  duc- 
tile years  of  childhood  and  youth  there  is  no 
influence  so  telling  as  that  of  home.  The 
sheltering  love  of  the  home,  the  sense  of  its 
protection,  its  sympathy,  is  ever  the  sweet- 
est possession  of  a  child,  and  ought  to  be 
preserved  to  it  as  long  as  possible.  "  O, 
parents,"  says  a  writer  on  the  subject,  "  do 
not  send  your  sons  and  daughters  away 
from  home.  Do  not  destroy  the  love  for 
your  fireside  and  the  objects  about  home. 
Keep  them  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings. 
They  were  given  to  you ;  who  can  watch 
over  them  like  you  ?  who  can  love  them 
like  you  ?  Do  not  sever  this  sacred  bond. 
Home  !— the  very  thought  of  home  is  pure, 
and  binds  the  heart  to  virtue." 

When  a  child  is  thus  prematurely  thrust 
into  the  maw  of  a  great  preparatory  school 
it  must  undergo  a  fiery  probation,  and  sel- 
dom comes  out  unscathed.  It  is  a  harden- 
ing process.  It  is  so  necessarily,  and  under 
it  the  tender  fibres  of  the  child- heart  often 
turn  to  something  strange  and  unlovely. 
The  girl,  though  she  may  not  become  fast  or 
fashionable,  still  is  lost  to  the  mother.  She 
no  longer  gives  her  all  her  confidence,  or 
pours  out  to  her  her  hopes  and  fears  and 
plans.  The  boy  reaches  manhood  too 
quickly,  and,  though  none  of  us  would 
wish  to  return  to  the  patriarchal  age,  there 
is  a  beauty  about  the  clustering  memories 
of  home  which  cannot  exist  again  if  the  tie 
is  severed  before  the  understanding  is  fully 
formed.  And  if  the  temptations  should  be 
too  strong,  and  character  or  health  or 
mental  vigor  should  fail,  one  such  wreck 
would  offset  a  long  list  of  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  a  home  school, 
where  the  pupil,  surrounded  by  a  genial  at- 


mosphere, could  lay  sure  and  broad  founda- 
tions in  knowledge,  in  habit,  and  in  bodily 
strength. 

I  have  presented  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
because  it  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and  to 
my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  very  strongest 
arguments  for  the  measure  under  consider- 
ation. We  are  bound  to  hear  much  about 
the  increased  cost  and  trouble,  but  it  seems 
to  me  if  you  could  be  convinced  that  this 
measure  or  any  measure  would  make  for 
the  highest  personal  interest  of  the  child, 
the  rest  would  be  easy. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  would  have  you  stop 
and  consider  in  this  connection  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  duty  laid  upon  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  good.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  training 
of  our  future  citizens  was  so  strongly  em- 
phasized. We  hear  on  every  nana  of  the 
increase  of  vice  and  crime,  and  some  of  the 
strongest  hearts  among  social  reformers 
tremble  as  they  point  to  the  possible  failure 
of  our  institutions. 

At  such  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  reforma- 
tories and  asylums  for  the  imbecile,  the  de- 
generate, the  insane,  are  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  our  sympathies,  and  to  the  state  for 
aid,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  the 
prospect  of  benefit  in  this  direction.  The 
country  life  is  a  wholesome  life.  It  con- 
duces to  honesty,  to  straightforwardness,  as 
opposed  to  the  selfish,  intriguing,  tricky 
policy  of  the  day.  Its  influence  is  sane,  is 
uplifting,  is  pure.  It  would  require  more 
time  than  has  been  allotted  me  only  to  name 
the  men  who  have  been  wise  in  council, 
great  in  action,  and  greater  still  in  princi- 
ple, who  have  shed  undying  lustre  on  the 
American  nation,  who  came  from  the  coun- 
try. Daniel  Webster,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and 
a  host  of  others  Ijave  left  an  inspiration  to 
every  country  boy  and  girl.  But  we  need 
not  leave  the  boy  and  girl  who  are  coming 
into  their  inheritance  over  hillside  and 
meadow,  to  the  resources  of  the  past.  The 
rail  pile  and  the  tow-path  may  possess  the 
glory  of  being  the  pathway  that  led  two 
martyrs  to  their  doom — and  their  honor — 
but  theirs  was  the  exceptional  mission 
which  is  once  in  a  while  laid  upon  mortal 
shoulders.  There  is  hero  stuff  in  many  a 
boy  who  now,  somewhere  in  a  remote  rural 
district,  mourns  and  longs  for  larger  oppor- 
tunity. Let  us  give  it  to  him.  Establish 
the  Township  Graded  School  with  ita 
Lyceum,  its  Library,  and  its  wide- reaching* 
enthusiasms,  and  the  whole  country  will  be 
benefited  by  it. 

There  is  simple  justice  in  this  claim.  In 
the  city  men  seem  to  stand  more  closely  to  ■ 
guard  and  protect  mutual  interests.  The 
very  force  01  numbers  is  in  their  favor,  and 
so  from  the  standpoint  of  the  countryman 
who  has  neither  time  nor  skill  to  attract 
legislative  attention,  the  city  seems  to  get 
the  lion's  share  of  the  good  things  in  the 
gift  of  the  State. 

And  yet,  I  say  it  without  fear  of  contradic- 
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tion,  the  value  of  the  farmer  in  himself  and  | 
in  his  dependencies  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
individual  member  under  it.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  statistics  of  this  kind,  but  they  can 
be  given,  to  prove  that  the  interests  of  the 
farming  comunity  underlie  every  other  in- 
terest— in  our  State  more  particularly. 

The  farmer's  life  is  one  of  hardship.  His 
children  are  put  to  labor  early  and  as  a 
rule  are  kept  there  in  the  intervals  of  school- 
going.  The  returns  from  his  toil  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  he  is  watchful  to  make 
use  of  every  avenue  of  profit.  Consequently, 
we  have  here  the  duty  of  lifting  him  up  to 
see  beyond  the  immediate  horizon,  in  fact 
to  educate  him  as  well  as  the  children. 

Farm  life  can  be  made  beautiful,  even 
ideal.  "  Why  should  not  the  man  who  gives 
bread  to  the  nations  receive  in  return  the 
highest  gifts  of  culture  and  art?  Why 
should  not  the  Prince  of  the  Plow  know 
Shakspeare  and  Shelley,  Schumann  and 
Wagner?"  There  is,  in  fact,  a  deep,  an 
imperative,  a  divine  call  for  his  higher 
recreation,  for  his  spiritual  advance.  He 
has  made  many  seeds  grow  from  one.  I*et 
us  see  to  it  that  he  has  more  than  the  chaff 
for  his  reward  ! 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  seemed  to  give  undue 

grominence  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer,  I 
ave  done  so  in  the  interests  of  justice.  He 
is  numerically  the  largest  man.  He  is  the 
most  loyal,  conservative  and  productive 
citizen  of  our  State.  He  is  the  balance 
wheel  of  good  government.  He  is  most 
often  a  Christian  man.  In  proportion  to  his 
worth,  and  his  contribution  of  revenue,  he 
has  not  received  his  just  dues. 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  the  State  ap- 
propriations for  school  purposes,  the  rural 
districts  are  stinted.  And  so  on  the  one  side 
for  justice,  and  on  the  other  for  humanity,  we 
urge  the  setting  in  motion  of  new  machinery 
for  the  accomplishing  of  this  purpose.  The 
District  High  School  is  the  most  feasible 
method,  and  I  propose  to  give  you  a  brief 
summary  of  the  plan  as  it  has  been  tried  in 
other  places,  and  as  it  may  be  improved  and 
adapted  to  our  own  communities. 

Location.  —  The  school  should  be  located 
in  an  agreeable  and  central  position,  accessi- 
ble from  all  sides  or  portions  of  the  district. 
Instead  of  the  detached  school  properties,  as 
now  maintained,  one  such  property  should 
be  purchased  of  a  size  commensurate  with 
the  apportionment  of  the  district.  Regard 
should  be  had  to  sanitation,  to  con venience. 
to  exercise  and  recreation  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildings.  The  grounds — for  in  such  a 
project  there  should  be  ''grounds,"  not 
merely  the  rubbishy  corners  we  now  mostly 
see— should  be  tastefully  laid  out  and  cared 
for  according  to  their  purpose,  whether  for 
games  or  rudimentary  gymnastics.  Drills 
of  various  sorts,  and  plays,  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  a  competent  member  of  the 
faculty,  should  form  part  of  the  daily  exer- 
cises. The  importance  of  play  as  a  factor  in 
education  tempts  me  here  to  a  digression, 


but  time  forbids.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
quote  a  single  sentence  from  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion last  summer  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston. 
He  says:  "We  are  onty  beginning  in  this 
country  to  recognize  the  vital  importance 
of  wholesome  recreation  as  a  factor  in  social 
development,  and  the  propriety  of  furnish- 
ing to  all  at  the  public  expense  some  facili- 
ties in  this  direction."  From  my  own 
standpoint  I  will  add,  that  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  state,  and  a  vast  deal  better  for  the  indi- 
vidual, to  build  an  ideal  school-house  and 
equip  it  in  an  ideal  manner,  than  to  build 
additional  asylums  and  salary  the  officers. 
From  my  personal  knowledge  and  investi- 
gation I  can  testify  that  as  most  of  our 
country  schools  are  at  present  conducted  it 
is  a  wonder  that  a  perfectly  healthy  child 
should  survive  the  term. 

Teachers.  —  Having  the  grounds  and  the 
building,  we  come  to  the  faculty.  If  the 
best  work  is  to  be  done,  we  must  have  such 
a  number  of  teachers  as  the  size  of  the 
school  requires  —  no  more,  no  less.  Under 
this  plan  the  school  funds  would  not  be  dis- 
tributed among  three  or  four,  or  any  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  collectively  have  only 
about  enough  pupils  to  constitute  one  fair- 
sized  school.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
overcrowded  teacher,  who  cannot  do  himself 
or  his  pupils  justice,  would  be  relieved. 
Such  a  school  would  need  for  principal  an 
all-round,  cultured,  broad-minded  teacher. 
He  should  be  adaptive,  sympathetic,  prac- 
tical. He  should  be  able  to  identify  himself 
with  the  interests,  the  outlook,  the  environ- 
ments of  his  pupils  and  the  community  in 
which  his  work  lies.  His  position  should 
in  a  degree  partake  of  the  civil  service  reg- 
ulations, and  should  be  within  limits  a  per- 
manency. The  principal  should  also  have 
a  large  share  in  the  selection  of  his  assist- 
ants, enough  so  as  not  to  create  antago- 
nisms of  methods.  This  power  should 
however  be  carefully  and  scrutinizingly 
guarded  and  curtailed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, who  we  can  readily  see  must  be 
more  than  ever  picked  men.  The  teachers 
should  be  to  an  extent  specialists.  I  mean 
by  this  that  each  should  have  a  department 
and  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  special 
fitness  for  it. 

The  elective  system  should  be  introduced 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  the  school 
course.  Certain  branches  must  of  course 
always  be  fundamental,  but  beyond  a  certain 
point  they  can  be  dropped  and  other 
branches  more  suited  to  trie  requirements 
or  ability  or  taste  of  the  pupil  substituted. 
Here  again  is  a  temptation  to  dilate  on  a 
subject  too  much  overlooked.  When  we 
get  our  model  country  school  we  want  it 
conducted  on  the  elective  plan.  There  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  valuable  time  is 
wasted  in  studying  branches  for  which  the 
child  has  no  taste,  or  what  we  call 
4 "faculty,"  and  will  probably  abandon  as 
soon  as  he  gets  out  of  the  school-room. 
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Here  again  the  city  has  the  advantage,  for 
the  elective  system  is  in  use  in  most  city 
schools.  Bat  in  the  country  the  old  fash- 
ioned idea  is  adhered  to  of  taking  a  child, 
all  the  children,  over  the  same  old  beaten 
track  year  in  and  year  out;  and  if  any  thing 
more  than  another  is  needed  it  is  economy 
of  time  in  the  study  period  of  a  child's  life. 
Consequently  each  teacher  should  be  chosen 
in  reference  to  his  ability  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion and  his  power  of  judging  a  pupil's  ca- 
pacity in  the  same.  He  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  use  the  appliances  and  apparatus 
which  is  now  seldom  dragged  forth  from  the 
dusty  corners  where  some  inefficient  or  in- 
dolent teacher  has  thrown  them. 

With  the  principal  and  special  teachers  in 
the  higher  departments,  we  must  next  turn 
our  attention  to  the  primary  department, 
and  here  we  will  find  our  greatest  difficulty. 
We  are  just  becoming  aroused  along  this 
part  of  our  work.  Fewer  teachers  are  ex- 
perts in  primary  work  than  in  any  other. 
In  the  country,  where  there  is  no  time  for 
home-teaching,  and  among  the  wholly  illit- 
erate and  extremely  poor,  there  is  a  great 
work  for  the  primary  teacher  to  do;  and  the 
rustic  little  urchin  who  looks  up  at  the 
stars  with  wondering  eyes,  and  the  little 

§irl  who  gathers  the  spring  flowers  by  the 
rookside,  will  be  assembled  in  the  kinder- 
garten which  our  new  school  must  have, 
and  with  a  wide-awake  loving  teacher  they 
will  learn  not  only  facts,  such  as  that  "2 
and  2  make  4,"  but 

"Perchance  some  serious  childish  eyes 
Uplifted  to  the  sunset  skies, 
Read  there  a  strange  new  story, 
And  dimly  see  the  Love  that  holds 
The  round  world  safe,  and  o'er  it  folds 
The  mantle  of  His  glory." 

Nature  study,  in  the  form  of  elementary 
geology,  astronomy,  botany  and  zoology, 
would  take  the  place  of  the  excessive  share 
which  geography  as  at  present  taught  oc- 
cupies. Grammar,  ana  other  language 
studies  could  be  better  taught  through  con- 
versation and  writing  about  subjects  con- 
cerning which  interest  is  very  strongly 
aroused,  at  the  same  time  conveying  a 
practical  result.  A  miniature  laboratory 
with  necessary  chemical  appliances  would 
give  the  farmer's  son,  tne  intelligent 
mechanic,  and  also  the  ambitious  laborer, 
something  to  think  about  and  carry  home 
to  his  less-privileged  parents,  while  the 
knowledge  of  a  legal  principle  would 
frequently  obviate  the  need  for  an  attorney's 
fee. 

Along  these  lines,  gentlemen,  and  they 
are  perfectly  demonstrable,  a  Central  High 
School  could  be  successfully  and  econom- 
ically conducted  in  our  rural  districts. 
When  I  say  economically,  I  mean  it  would 
cost  no  more  than  is  spent  at  present  by  a 
wholly  unprofitable  and  wasteful  system. 
Such  a  school  would  not  be  an  experiment. 
They  already  exist  in  various  places,  and 
have   been    found  cheaper  and   less  com- 


plicated. The  rate  of  advancement  is  more 
rapid,  the  stimulus  upon  the  pupil  more 
direct,  the  desire  for  greater  gains  is  in- 
creased, the  average  uplift  to  the  community 
infinitely  greater. 

Such  schools  all  over  the  state,  wherever 
the  state  laws  and  appropriations  applied, 
was  the  dream  of  men  like  Dr.  Burrowes, 
whose  labors  in  the  cause  of  public  school 
education  entitle  him  to  our  admiration 
and  respect.  Let  us  try  to  realize  this 
dream  before  the  passing  of  our  official  ten- 
ure. It  is  our  moment  of  power.  We  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  be  elected;  we  are 
are  the  servants  of  the  present.  Change  is 
in  the  air.  We  do  not  want  to  be  swept 
aside  by  the  spirit  of  progress.  Dr.  Hall, 
of  Clark  University,  says  in  an  article  on 
this  subject  of  impending  experiments  in 
educational  methods,  "One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, educational  interest  is  everywhere  in- 
creasing in  an  almost  appalling  way.  The 
last  five  years  have  perhaps  seen  more  of 
this  process  of  pedagogic  renaissance  than 
the  preceding  twenty- five,  and  if  all  signs 
do  not  fail,  the  next  few  years  will  be  rich 
years  to  live  in  for  those  interested  in  edu- 
cation." 

I  will  not  occupy  vour  time  further  by 
discussing  the  difficulties  attending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Central  School.  There  are 
such,  but  I  believe  they  would  be  cheerfully 
met  by  those  who  would  most  profit  by  the 
change,  and  the  compulsory  clause  in  the 
late  enactment  would:  become  an  effective 
ally  to  the  High  School. 

Transit  for  the  pupils  is  the  principal 
obstacle  urged,  and  in  order  to  show  you  its 
workings,  I  will  refer  to  a  communication 
from  a  district  where  it  has  been  effectually 
tested.  This  is  in  Gustavus  township, 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  "  After  the  spring 
elections  the  new  Board  employed  an  archi- 
tect, settled  upon  plans  for  the  building, 
issued  bonds  and  purchased  a  site.  The 
building  is  a  plain  frame  structure  56  feet 
long,  45  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high. 
There  are  two  school-rooms  to  each  floor. 
The  rooms  are  connected  by  folding  doors. 
They  are  34  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  and 
will  seat  60  pupils. 

"The  sub-districts  were  suspended,  and 
the  Board  divided  the  township  into  routes 
for  conveying  the  pupils.  There  are  eight 
routes,  the  successful  bidder  being  required 
to  give  bond  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  contract 
and  also  for  good  conduct  of  himself  and  of 
the  pupils  carried,  and  to  provide  good, 
comfortable,  well-covered  vans  in  which  to 
convey  the  children.  The  eight  vans  carry 
on  an  average  twenty  pupils  each.  The 
children  step  into  the  van  at  the  roadside 
and  are  set  down  upon  the  school  grounds. 
The  longest  distance  traveled  by  any  of  the 
vans  is  about  six  miles,  and  the  shortest 
is  about  three  miles.  The  average  cost  per 
van  per  day  is  one  dollar  and  nine  cents. 
The  carriers  are  required  to  have  the  chil- 
dren on  the  school  grounds  by  8.45  a.  m., 
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which  does  away  with  tardiness,  and  to 
leave  for  home  about  3.45  p.  m.  Taking 
last  year  for  comparison  of  expenses,  we 
find: 

Number  of  school  age  in  township  .   .   .       235 

Number  enrolled  in  the  school 185 

Average  daily  attendance 125 

Cost  per  pupil  for  the  year $19-32 

This  year  under  the  new  plan  the  figures 
are: 

Number  of  school  age  •   •   •       241 

Number  enrolled 190 

Average  daily  attendance 165 

Cost  per  pupil  for  the  year $  15.00 

The  President  explained  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Cope  Collins,  who  was  an- 
nounced to  open  the  discussion,  but  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

Win.  Wynkoop,  Bucks  county;  I 
would  like  a  little  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  that  saving  of  $4.32  per  pupil. 

Dr.  Longsdorff:  Well,  we  borrowed 
$3,000  and  built  a  six-room  house  and 
tore  down  the  old  buildings.  The  entire 
cost  of  education,  books,  bringing  the 
pupils  in,  everything,  aggregated  $15 
per  pupil,  as  against  $19  32  on  the  old 
plan.  You  see  we  had  one  house  to 
heat  and  repair  instead  of  twelve,  and 
six  teachers  to  pay  instead  of  twelve.  The 
attendance  was  also  increased,  and  we 
covered  more  ground  in  the  teaching, 
introducing  natural  history,  insect  life, 
etc. 

Mr.  Wynkoop :  If  that  is  feasible  in 
one  district,  why  not  in  all  ?  The  report 
of  this  should  be  sent  out  everywhere, 
and  we  should  all  advocate  it  in  our  own 
neighborhoods. 

B.  J.  Sykes,  Clearfield  county :  The 
gain  in  punctuality  would  be  worth  a 
good  deal.  If  we  only  got  rid  of  the 
pupils  scattering  in  for  the  first  hour,  it 
would  pay,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
great  advantages. 

J.  R.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland  county: 
One  of  our  best  districts  last  year  elected 
a  district  superintendent  preparatory  to 
organizing  a  central  high  school  ;  this 
year  they  have  the  high  school ;  there  is 
no  trouble  about  transportation,  owing  to 
railroad  facilities.  The  plan  works  ad- 
mirably ;  patrons,  directors  and  teachers 
are  brought  together,  and  the  community 
is  ablaze  with  enthusiasm.  The  sooner 
we  have  such  schools  everywhere,  the 
better. 

Mr.  Graham,  Cumberland  county :  My 
township  is  eleven  miles  long  and  three 
wide.  We  should  have  to  bring  some 
pupils  four  or  five  miles,  and  that  takes 


time.     If  this   thing  can   be  done,  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  Chester  county  : 
Tredyffrin  township  in  our  county  has 
been  working  this  plan  for  five  years,  and 
no  one  thinks  of  abandoning  it.  Prof. 
Macnamee  is  here  from  that  district,  and 
knows  all  about  it ;  we  should  hear  from 
him  on  this  question. 

Prof.  Menamee :  I  have  been  much 
gratified  by  hearing  so  many  voices  in 
favor  of  the  plan  which  is  now  in  its 
fifth  year  with  us,  and  so  successful  that, 
as  has  been  said,  there  is  no  thought  of 
changing.  The  township  is  nine  miles 
long,  three  anda-half  wide,  and  if  there 
be  a  more  irregular  or  ill-shaped  district 
I  have  never  seen  a  map  of  it.  Longi- 
tudinally through  the  township  runs  a 
steep  hiil ;  the  schools  on  the  ridge  are 
consolidated,  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
bring  pupils  up  from  the  valley.  The 
valley  should  have  a  central  school  of  its 
own  ;  but  the  village  in  the  centre  of  it 
has  a  population  of  Hungarians  and 
Italians,  prejudice  is  intense,  and  the 
natives  are  unwilling  to  centralize  near 
there  ;  this  is  a  local  difficulty.  Where 
the  distances  are  too  great  or  transporta- 
tion difficult,  a  large  district  should  have 
more  than  one  central  school.  It  is  an 
economical  system  ;  at  Strafford  our  four 
teachers  have  as  many  pupils  as  six  have 
elsewhere ;  the  cost  is  $200  a  month  for 
teaching  and  $35  for  the  vans ;  the  $235 
is  $6  less  than  the  six  teachers  cost  else- 
where, and  my  pay  for  supervision  is  in- 
cluded. It  works,  and  I  hope  the  friends 
of  the  plan  will  keep  hammering  away 
*  at  it  until  all  country  boys  and  girls 
have  the  advantages  it  will  give  them. 

Wm.  Lesher,  Northumberland  county: 
In  Point  township  in  our  county  both 
political  parties  have  nominated  men  for 
directors  who  are  favorable  to  this  cen- 
tralization, so  something  will  probably  be 
done  there. 

M.  S.  Parvin,  Berks  county  :  How  far 
do  the  children  have  to  walk  to  the  place 
where  the  van  passes  ? 

Prof.  Macnamee :  The  furthest  in  our 
case  is  a  third  of  a  mile,  or  possibly  a 
little  over.  The  van  travels  on  the  main 
road,  and  the  children  come  to  it  from 
both  sides.  The  objection  on  the  score  of 
rainy  and  muddy  weather  is  settled  by 
asking  what  the  children  have  to  do  now 
in  such  weather.  In  some  places  one  van 
would  not  be  as  good  as  two  or  three. 

Dr.  Longsdorff :  If  the  paper  had  tried 
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to  tell  nil  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  it 
would  have  taken  up  the  whole  morning. 
I  believe  in  my  township  an  ideal  scheme 
would  require  some  eight  vans.  A  dis- 
trict like  that  of  my  neighbor  Graham 
would  better  have  two  central  schools. 
Pupils  who  now  have  to  walk  two  miles 
through  rain  and  mud  to  school  can 
stbnd  walking  a  half  mile  to  the  road 
where  the  van  picks  them  up.  I  had  a 
six-mile  ride  morning  and  evening  when 
preparing  for  college,  and  am  none  the 
worse  for  it.  The  present  method  is 
wasteful ;  I  know  a  place  where  $1400 
or  more  was  spent  on  a  schoolhouse  for 
13  children  ;  some  of  the  farms  were 
rented  by  people  who  had  no  children, 
and  the  school  had  to  be  closed.  There 
are  farmers  everywhere  feeding  horses 
through  the  winter  and  getting  nothing 
out  of  them,  who  will  do  this  work 
cheap.     It  is  economical  and  practical. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hamilton  said 
if  the  townships  are  too  long  and  crooked, 
shorten  and  straighten  them.  Here  as 
elsewhere  we  get  down  to  the  fundamen- 
tal element  in  quick  transportation — good 
roads.  Neglect  of  this  means  loss  every 
way,  educationally  as  well  as  financially. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  appeared  that  a  beginning  had 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  centraliza- 
tion in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Wyoming.  Allegheny 
county  uses  the  electric  roads  that  run 
everywhere  for  school  transportation. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  was 
now  read  by  Supt.  George  W.  Twitmyer, 
of  Bethlehem,  on  the 

RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  AND  TO  THE  TEACHERS. 

11  Public  education  is  a  people's  deliberate 
effort  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men. ' '  4 '  The 
race  forms  the  individual,  the  individual 
gives  rank  and  importance  to  the  race," 
which  can  exist  only  through  him.  This  be- 
ing true,  the  highest  function  which  a  people 
can  perform  is  to  assist  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed,  in  developing-  those 
qualities  which  will  make  them  human, 
humane,  true,  good  and  wise. 

Our  system  of  public  school  education  is 
the  result  of  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
need  of  universal  intelligence  for  the  main- 
tenance of  popular  government.  Intelli- 
gence here  does  not  mean  the  instruction, 
training,  discipline  and  development  of  the 
intellect  alone,  but  the  training,  discipline 
and  development  of  the  whole  being  mental, 
moral  and  physical.  The  scope,  aim,  end 
and  opportunity  of  public  school  education 
is  therefore  ethical,  that  is  to  make  man 


human,  to  form  right  habits  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  doing. 

To  secure  universal  intelligence  in  the 
sense  indicated,  the  people  have  organized  a 
system  of  education,  and  have  entrusted  the 
administration  of  the  same  to  a  select  few  of 
their  number,  upon  whom  rests  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  bringing  the  children 
under  the  beneficent  influences  of  ihe  liberal 
and  wise  provisions  made  for  their  educa- 
tion. Ever  since  this  faith  has  been 
definitely  formulated  and  put  into  practice, 
special  training  and  peculiar  fitness  have 
been  demanded  on  the  professional  side  of 
the  svstem,  that  is  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  requirements  for  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  profession  of  teaching  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  extensive  and  exacting 
each  year;  but  the  thought  that  any 
special  fitness  or  preparation  on  the  admin- 
istrative or  business  side  of  public  education 
is  necessary,  is  of  very  recent  origin,  indeed 
so  recent  is  the  idea  that  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  states  of  the  Union  have 
organizations  which  have  for  their  direct 
object  the  improvement,  elevation  and  the 
dignifving  of  the  work  of  School  Directors 
and  Boards  of  Education.  The  idea  was 
doubtless  evolved  out  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  specialization  characteristic 
of  all  great  modern  enterprises  and  move- 
ments. Pennsvlvania  was  among  the  first 
states  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  value 
of  specialization  along  the  line  of  a  larger 
outlook  and  broader  knowledge  of  school 
work  and  school  management.  Five  years 
ago  the  progressive  and  public- spirited 
directors  of  this  great  commonwealth  organ- 
ized this  Association. 

Your  presence  here  to  day  signifies  your 
desire  and  readiness  to  discharge  your 
duties,  not  perfunctorily,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  best  experience  and  the  clearest  knowl- 
edge attainable.  Your  presence  here  to-day 
signifies  that  you .  are  awake  to  the  respon- 
sibilities  resting  upon  you,  and  that  you  are 
ready  and  willing  to  lay  under  contribution 
the  experience  of  others,  in  order  that  you 
mav  achieve  the  highest  results  in  the  use 
of  the  forces  and  instrumentalities  at  your 
command. 

The  school  is  "of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people, "  and  as  the  d ''rector 
is  of  the  people,  elected  by  the  people  for 
the  people's  service,  he  is  the  nexus  between 
the  administrative  and  professional  phases 
or  sides  of  school-work".  These  twp  sides 
are  correlates  of  each  other;  they  are ' '  inter- 
woven and  inseparable."  In  the  successful 
school  the  one  rests  upon  the  other.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  has  from  time 
to  time  by  statutory  enactment  clearly  de- 
fined the  duties,  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  directors;  their  legislative,  administrative 
and  executive  functions  even  under  the 
strictest  construction  are  almost  limitless — 
'•  the  building  of  school-houses,  the  levying 
of  taxes,  the  employment  of  teachers,  the 
adoption  of  text-books,  the  purchase  of  sup- 
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plies/1  the  establishing  of  school  libraries, 
the  keeping  of  school -records,  the  correct 
expenditure  and  accounting  of  school  funds, 
the  enforcement  of  attendance  and  health 
laws,  the  personal  inspection  of  the  schools, 
are  only  a  part  of  their  duties.  All  the  de- 
liberations and  acts  of  the  directors  affect 
the  whole  community  in  a  general  way,  but 
specifically  they  "affect  teachers,  their  effi- 
ciency, their  promotion,  their  existence;  af- 
fect pupils,  their  studies,  their  success, 
health,  happiness,  their  equipment  for  use- 
ful citizenship.11  The  law  simply  indicates 
duties  and  responsibilities,  but  says  nothing 
about  the  mental,  moral  or  business  quali- 
fication of  directors  or  of  their  relation  to 
the  public.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
these;  they  will  appear  by  implication;  be- 
sides it  is  wholly  unnecessary  after  the 
masterly  address  of  last  night  on  "  The  Di- 
rector as  a  Factor  in  Education." 

The  first  relation  that  the  director  should 
sustain  toward  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  and  the  general  public  is  of  a  vitalizing 
force.  There  is  in  almost  every  community 
apathy  and  indifference  "  on  the  part  of  the 
so- called  best  citizens,  towards  school  con- 
ditions and  possibilities "  and  a  dense 
ignorance  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in 
the  schools.  These  things  ought  not  so  to 
be  there  should  be  no  neutrality  anywhere 
concerning  the  schools.  The  people  every- 
where should  be  thoroughly  committed  to  a 
broad  educational  policy,  and  be  active  in 
sustaining  every  movement  having  in  it  the 
spirit  of  modern  education,  to  the  end  that 
the  children  may  have  the  best  education 
that  can  be  furnished  by  an  intelligent  pub- 
lic and  that  the  community  life  may  be 
better,  richer  and  happier.  There  should  be 
in  every  district  a  positive  public  sentiment 
in  favor  not  of  good  schools  but  in  favor 
of  the  best  schools,  and  parents  should  be 
actively  committed  to  a  policy  and  principle 
that  will  be  satisfied  only  when  the  children 
are  enjoying  the  highest  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  the  community.  The  immortal 
Lincoln  realized  during  the  great  Civil  War 
the  force  of  this  principle  when  he  said  : 
44  With  public  sentiment  on  its  side  every- 
thing succeeds ;  with  public  sentiment 
against  it  nothing  succeeds.1 '  The  schools 
cannot  succeed,  cannot  attain  the  highest 
efficiency,  unless  the  people  are  awake  to 
their  privileges  and  opportunities.  The 
director's  most  imperative  duty  is  to  form, 
to  lead  and  to  guide  public  sentiment.  He 
is  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  community 
— without  leadership  •'  there  can  be  no  pro- 
gress." No  matter  how  skeptical  directors 
may  be  of  their  capacity  for  leadership,  if 
they  have  accepted  school-board  member- 
ship, "they  have  assumed  this  responsibility 
ana  should  discharge  it  conscientiously  and 
courageously. ' '  Directors  can  be  and  should 
be  the  creators  and  leaders  of  a  progressive 
sentiment  in  favor  of  everything  that  will 
better  our  schools.  They  should  have  posi- 
tive enlightened  convictions ;  they  should 


vote  and  talk  up  to  their  convictions  and  the 
people  will  come  to  their  level.  Make  the 
good  of  the  children  entrusted  to  your  care, 
the  central  and  all-absorbing  motive  for 
your  actions  and  the  public  will  generously 
support  you.  "  Much  of  the  weakness  of 
the  average  school  director,"  says  Director 
Wiles,  "results  from  a  timid  and  too  great 
subservience  to  what  is  conceived  to  be  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  which  is  only  the  noisy  and 
officious  babel  or  bluster  of  people  who 
have  an  ax  to  grind,  or  of  the  small  politi- 
cian who  is  anxious  to  make  the  schools  his 
bank  of  exchange,  or  of  the  superficial  or 
prejudiced  talk  of  those  who  never  visit  the 
schools,  who  never  think  of,  much  less 
study  educational  problems.'1  "The  man 
who  respects  himself  and  the  best  people  of 
his  community  will  dare  every  time  to  rely 
on  their  sense  of  truth  and  righteousness." 
Gentlemen,  jTou  should  create,  nourish  and 
develop  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  progres- 
sive board  of  education,  one  that  will  con- 
scientiously and  fearlessly  administer  the 
sohools  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  in- 
stead of  administering  them  in  the  interests 
of  politicians,  obstructionists,  indifferently 
qualified  teachers,  or  personal  friends.  Of 
course  directors  who  are  deficient  in  man- 
hood, moral  worth  and  public  spirit  cannot 
and  will  not  raise  the  schools  above  their 
own  personal  standard.  Only  men  of  clean 
character,  liberal  views,  a  generous  public 
spirit,  and  representative  citizenship  should 
be  found  on  the  School  Board.  Edward 
Osric,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  names  the  follow- 
ing'qualifications  of  the  good  school  di- 
rector: (i)  A  man  of  good  character  who  has 
the  confidence  of  his  community.  (2)  Not 
a  politician  nor  a  political  aspirant.  (3)  A 
liberal  minded  man  of  good  judgment  and 
common  sense.  (4)  A  man  who  has  no 
grievance  to  satisfy,  or  ax  to  grind,  no 
enemy  to  punish  or  friend  to  reward.  (5)  A 
man  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  improve  the 
schools.  This  is  a  combination  of  high 
qualities,  but  none  too  high  for  the  sacred 
work  of  caring  for  the  sound  elementary 
training  of  the  children  of  our  homes ;  and 
such  men  can  be  found  in  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  and  the  people  will  elect 
them,  when  a  correct  public  opinion  pre- 
vails. Such  men  can  and  will  create  a  cor- 
rect, wholesome,  vital  public  sentiment. 

But  how  shall  this  sentiment  be  created  ? 
I  shall  offer  a  few  hurried  suggestions. 
Make  the  school  the  center  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  community.  No  institution 
in  our  civilization  touches  so  fully  and  forc- 
ibly every  home  as  does  the  school.  Do 
what  you  can  to  make  the  culture  and  re- 
finement of  the  best  homes  the  common  pos- 
session of  the  school.  The  school  and  the 
home  are  social  forces,  and  as  educational 
factors  they  can  do  much  to  promote  that 
"  social  consciousness  which  expends  itself 
in  sympathetic,  generous,  helpful  co-opera- 
tion." Get  the  people  together  in  public 
educational  meetings;  let  the  children  and 
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the  teachers  show  the  spirit,  method  and 
work  of  the  modern  public  school;  put  a  li- 
brary of  good  books,  which  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  master  spirits  of  all  ages,  into 
every  school  in  the  district;  make  use  of  the 
columns  of  the  local  newspaper  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  work,  aim  and  scope  of 
your  schools,  and  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  general;  take  the  same  care  of  the 
school  property— the  houses,  grounds,  trees, 
fences,  outbuildings,  the  books  and  appara- 
tus— in  the  same  business-like  manner  as 
you  do  of  your  own  private  affairs;  make 
everything   about  the   school  conduce  to 
aesthetic  culture  and  moral  training,  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living,  to  purer  and  sweeter 
views  of  life  and  conduct;  visit  the  schools 
as  often  as  you  would  any  other  business 
enterprise  for  which  you  might  be  responsi- 
ble; have  a  word  of  encouragement  for  the 
teacher  and  the  children,  and  give  them 
your  confidence  and  the  benefit  of  your  co- 
operation.   You  may  not  know  much  about 
the  subjects  taught,  and  you  may  know  less 
aboat  pedagogy,  but  you   can    know  the 
life   of  the   school.    You   can   easily  see 
whether  there  are  order,  cleanliness,  mu- 
tual confidence,  respect  and  goodwill,  inde- 
pendence and  helpfulness,  the  spirit  of  hon- 
esty and  thrift,  freedom  or  coercion,  a  home- 
like  or  prison-like   spirit   pervading   the 
school  or  not;  you  can  easily  observe  how 
books  and  supplies  are  used,  and  you  can 
form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  education  the  children  are  receiv- 
ing.   If  you  will  do  these  things  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  .you  will  soon  create  the 
sentiment  for  which  I  have  been  pleading, 
and  you  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  a 
generous  public  to  .aid  you  in  your  work  of 
improving  the  schools.    Your  schools  are 
just  as  good  as  you  want  them  to  be,  so  long 
as  you  are  unwilling  to  give  patriotic  ser- 
vice in  their  behalf.    It  may  cost  you  an 
effort,  it  may  inconvenience  you,  it  may 
even  make  you  unpopular  with  some  people 
for  a  time;  but  persistent  effort,  determined 
purpose    and    consecrated    devotion    will 
gloriously  triumph  in  the  end,  for  it  is  the 
cause  of  God,  humanity  and  our  beloved 
land.    It  must  and  will  succeed.    This  is 
the  true  relation  you  sustain  to  the  public. 
The   chief  factor,  however,  in    a   good 
school  is  the  teacher.    You  may  have  good 
buildings, excellent  text-books  and  adequate 
laboratories,  all  the  external  paraphernalia, 
and  yet  without  a  good  teacher  fail  to  edu- 
cate.   The  teacher's  personal   influence  is 
greater  than  all  the  Wildings,  appliances 
and  equipments  put  together.    The  teacher 
is  the  school.    The  law  prescribes  the  scho- 
lastic  and    professional    qualifications   of 
teachers,  but  how  marvelously  latitudinous 
is  the  interpretation  put  upon    the   law ! 
How  much  there  is  needed  that  is  not  nom- 
inated in  the  bond  !    In  addition  to  a  cer- 
tificate there  should  be,  there  must  be,  true 
manhood  and  womanhood — sufficient  phys- 
ical strength  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of 


school  work,  and  to  maintain  discipline 
easily;  there  must  be  complete  control  of 
temper,  tongue  and  time;  tne  power  of  im- 
parting knowledge  and  of  kindling  life  with 
life,  and  of  inspiring  pupils  by  unconscious 
personal  example  rather  than  by  precept. 
The  true  teacher  is  he  whose  being  has  been 
touched  to  finer  issues  by  spiritual  powers, 
and  who  is  upheld  by  faith  in  the  worth  and 
sacredness  of  human  life  and  destiny;  who 
possesses  learning  and  skill,  character  and 
intellectual  openness,  "that  higher  human- 
ity which  is  latent  within  us  all "  which  is 
power,  wisdom,  truth,  goodness,  love,  sym- 
pathy, grace  and  beauty,  "whose  surpass- 
ing excellence  the  poor  may  know  as  well 
as  the  rich,  whose  charm  the  multitude  may 
know  as  well  as  the  select  few."  The 
teacher  makes  the  school.  What  he  is,  the 
school  is — nolhing  more,  nothing  less. 
Hence  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the 
children  should  be  that  of  sympathy  and 
love.  "  To  assume  and  to  hold  this  attitude 
with  sincerity  and  tact  is  difficult;  it  re- 
quires both  character  and  culture;  it  implies 
a  genuine  love  of  mankind  and  of  human 
excellence;  reverence  for  whatever  uplifts, 
purifies  and  strengthens  the  heart,"  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  whatever  may  be  pos- 
sible to  lead  pupils  towards  life  in  its  com- 
pleteness. 

There  are  not  enough  such  men  and 
women  in  our  schools  to-day.  There  are 
too  many  intellectual  and  professional 
weaklings  in  our  schools,  because  no  very 
serious  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  and 
to  retain  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Gentlemen,  you  have  in  your 
hands  the  forming  and  directing  of  public 
opinion,  of  approval,  and  of  securing  money 
so  as  to  make  the  best  men  and  women 
willing  and  ready  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Only  positive  worth  should  have 
your  consideration.  Favoritism,  nepotism, 
political  and  church  preferment,  and  in- 
competency of  every  description,  should  be 
set  aside  tor  the  welfare  of  the  children; 
their  welfare  should  be  your  supreme  guide, 
your  sure  chart  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties.  I*et  there  be  a  "deep  undercurrent 
of  earnest  devotion  to  childhood,  and  an 
appreciation  of  education  as  the  child's 
dearest  birth-right  and  as  the  only  safe- 
guard "  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
you  will  rightly  sustain  correct  relations  to 
an  appreciative  public  and  to  devoted,  con- 
scientious teachers. 

The] following  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  read  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Macnamee, 
of  Strafford,  Chester  county: 

A  public  school  is  a  complex  organiza- 
tion. It  includes  not  only  the  house,  the 
apparatus,  the  teacher,  the  pupils  and  the 
patrons,  but  the  School  Board  and  the  tax- 
payers, as  well.  Each  of  these  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  school  organization, 
and,  unless  all  are  brought  together  in  their 
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proper  relationship,  faulty  and  insufficient 
results  are  sure  to  follow. 

This  discussion  is  designed  to  call  in 
question  the  proper  relationship  of  one  of 
tnese  factors  to  two  others,  namely  that  of 
directors  to  the  people^  and  to  the  teachers. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  take  up  the 
second  point  in  this  question  first,  ana  deal 
with  the  relationship  of  director  to  teacher. 

My  experience  in  school  work,  extending 
over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
almost  wholly  confined  to  rural  communi- 
ties, and  for  this  reason  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
countryman  who  does  not  presume  to  speak 
for  his  city  brethren. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship of  Director  to  teacher  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  quite  fre- 
quently misunderstood.  I  have  noticed 
tnat  in  the  management  of  country  schools 
two  extremes  are  often  reached;  either  a 
teacher  is  put  in  charge  of  a  school  and  per- 
mitted to  run  it  without  molestation  or  in- 
terference by  the  Board,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  will  be  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  regulations  and  restrictions,  having 
for  their  purpose  the  controlling  of  her  ac- 
tions in  school,  and  even  out  of  it.  And 
these  may  also  be  supplemented  by  very 
definite  instructions  from  some  member  of 
the  Board  as  to  just  how  she  should  teach, 
and  how  she  should  manage  her  school, 
down  to  the  finest  details.  Either  of  these 
extremes  is  wrong;  and  the  right  way  must 
lie  somewhere  between  these  two  points. 

Few  teachers,  indeed,  are  capable  of  suc- 
cessfully teaching  and  managing  a  school 
if  left  to  themselves  to  perform  their  part  of 
the  work  and  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  Board;  and  a  teacher  will  probably  be 
equally  unsuccessful  if  hampered  on  the 
professional  side  of  her  work  by  much  inter- 
ference from  persons  who  really  know  noth- 
ing about  her  work  from  a  professional 
standpoint,  however  well  these  persons  may 
feel  qualified  to  direct  and  instruct  her. 

It  is  simply  astonishing  to  find  how  many 
persons  still  remain  who  look  upon  the  del- 
icate and  intricate  work  of  training  and  de- 
veloping the  human  mind  and  character  as 
a  most  simple  and  commonplace  operation. 
What  teacher,  who  mingles  freely  among 
her  patrons,  is  not  given  endless  pointers 
on  what  she  should  teach,  how  she  should 
teach,  and  how  she  should  do  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing  differently  from  her  way  ? 
And  how  often,  too,  is  this  supplemented 
with  the  further  information  tnat  in  both 
matter  and  method  the  schools  of  to  day  are 
wrong  and  far  behind  those  of  the  good  old 
days  gone  by  ?  It  matters  not  if  these  peo- 
ple do  not  know  how  to  run  successfully  a 
farm,  a  shop,  or  any  other  business  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged  —  there  is  one 
line  of  work  they  do  understand,  they  do 
know  how  a  school  should  be  taught. 

We  country  people  do  not  have  a  monop- 
oly of  these  school-wise  people.   Newspaper 


editors,  magazine  contributors,  and  nearly 
every  other  class  of  writers  thunder  their  wis- 
dom into  our  ears.  True,  these  people  do  not 
need  to  stop  to  investigate;  equally  true, 
some  of  them  have  never  attended  a  public 
school,  or  even  been  inside  of  one  for  years. 
By  a  sort  of  innate  wisdom  they  are  enabled 
to  take  a  masterly  grasp  of  the  situation  from 
afar,  and  make  more  discoveries  of  things 
that  are  wrong  (without  being  any  too  clear 
as  to  how  to  right  them)  than  the  best 
minds  in  the  profession  are  able  to  do  in  a 
life-time.  , 

Unfortunately  one  of  these  wise  ones  oc- 
casionally is  elected  School  Director,  and 
then  the  second  extreme  is  touched. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  make  and  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  the  proper  relationship 
of  director  to  teacher  does  not  require  that 
he  either  teach  the  school  or  teach  the 
teacher.  He  is  the  business  manager  of  the 
institution,  and  if  his  duties  as  such  are 
well  performed,  he  will  look  well  to  the 
non  -professional  and  purely  business  side  of 
the  work.  It  is  essentially  a  business  prop- 
osition to  get  the  best  possible  returns  for 
money  spent,  and  the  Director,  as  business 
manager,  will  see  that  the  people  are  get- 
ting an  equivalent  for  their  money,  and  will 
no  more  mink  of  knowingly  putting  an  in- 
competent person  in  charge  of  a  school, 
than  do  the  managers  of  other  business  con- 
cerns fill  their  responsible  positions  with 
incompetents.  He  will  make  an  honest 
effort  to  eet  the  best  teacher  the  salary  will 
command,  and  then  will  surround  that 
teacher  with  conditions  that  .will  permit 
such  an  exercise  of  her  professional  skill  as 
will  yield  the  best  possible  return  for 
the  time,  labor  and  money  expended. 
These,  of  course,  will  include  suitable 
building,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  sanitary 
surroundings,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  really 
helpful  school  apparatus. 

Having  done  this,  he  may  very  properly 
judge  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  teacher. 
It  will  in  no  wise  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  proper  function  of  the  Board,  collective- 
ly or  individually,  to  look  closely  into  the 
results  of  the  teacher* s  work.  It  requires 
only  a  close  observer  to  see  whether  the 
school  is  well  disciplined  or  not ;  whether 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  a  genial  one; 
whether  the  children  are  being  quickened 
into  new  life,  moulded  into  observing, 
thinking  beings,  growing  in  character  and 
power ;  whether  patience,  force,  decision, 
dignity,  energy,  tact,  and"  a  genuine  love 
for  children  are  among  teacher's  attributes. 
These  matters  may  all  very  properly  be  con- 
sidered, for  they  should  weigh  powerfully  in 
determining  the  value  of  a  teacher  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  community. 

Then,  too,  the  director  should  stand  in 
the  relationship  to  the  teacher  of  a  wise  coun- 
sellor and  a  firm  friend.  No  one  can  fully 
realize,  unless  from  experience,  the  hundred 
and  one  things  that  puzzle  the  brain  and 
vex  the  soul  of  every  conscientious  teacher. 
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Sand  all  others  should  be  dropped  at  the 
irst  opportunity).  The  world  does  not 
know  of  the  anxious  hours,  the  sleepless 
nights,  and  the  bitter  disappointments 
growing  not  so  much  out  of  failure  to  teach 
successfully  certain  subjects  named  upon 
the  school  curriculum,  perhaps,  as  from 
failure  to  lift  some  erring  young  life  up  to  a 
higher  moral  level,  into  a  wiser  and  better 
way  of  living. 

Such  teachers  need  encouragement  and 
help,  and  the  giving  of  these  very  properly 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  director. 

Then,  again,  teachers,  being  human,  make 
mistakes.  Who  does  not  ?  It  might  almost 
be  said  right  or  wrong,  the  director  should 
stand  by  the  teacher  when  mistakes  do  oc- 
cur. He  should  at  least  see  her  safely 
through  her  trouble  before  administering 
censure,  or  dwelling  too  long  upon  how  the 
trouble  could  have  been  avoided. 

By  words  of  encouragement,  by  helpful 
hints  to  teacher  and  pupils,  by  managing 
well  the  business  side  of  the  school,  he  may 
become  the  directing  power  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  school  in  its  smoother  sailing, 
its  sheet-anchor  in  time  of  storm. 

Now,  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  director 
to  the  people  ;  and  here  again.  I  speak  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  countryman. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  the  people  hand 
over  the  authority  and  the  power  to  create, 
maintain  and  manage  their  public  schools. 
In  a  word,  they  are  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  pub- 
lic schools,  and  as  such  it  would  seem  to  be 
their  duty  to  represent  the  wishes  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  people  ;  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  their  duty  in  a  greater  degree  to  misrepre- 
sent them. 

The  people  bear  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing their  schools,  delegating  to  the  Board 
the  work  of  expending  their  money,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  have  the  ab- 
solute right  to  expect  that  it  will  be  hon- 
estly, wisely  and  economically  spent.  But 
the  trouble  is  a  majority  of  the  people  do 
not  know  what  constitutes  a  wise  and 
economical  expenditure  of  their  money. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  They  are 
too  much  engaged  in  other  things  to  make 
a  study  of  school  matters,  they  are  too  far 
out  of  touch  with  them,  and  as  a  result, 
their  interpretation  of  these  terms  too  often 
means  to  spend  it  in  the  old  way,  exercising 
great  care  that  the  tax-rate  be  not  increased. 

And  thus,  in  the  absence  of  some  quick- 
ening power,  some  progressive  leadership, 
the  old  order  of  things  might  go  on  almost 
for  ever,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  people 
themselves. 

This  fact  furnishes  the  School  Board  its 
opportunity  to  misrepresent  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  the  people's 
own  advantage.  In  order  that  a  Board  may 
sustain  its  proper  relationship  to  the  people, 
it  must  be  in  advance  of  the  people  in  edu- 
cational sentiment;  and  be  it  said  to  their 
honor,  they  usually  are  ahead  of  the  people. 


That  the  majority  of  the  people  lag  be- 
hind in  the  onward  march  of  public  educa- 
tion I  believe  to  be  true;  and  more  than 
that,  I  believe  it  always  has  been  true  since 
the  adoption  of  our  present  school  law.  In 
open  violation  of  the  State  Constitution  of 
1790,  and  in  the  face  of  frequent  urgings  by 
leaders  in  educational  sentiment,  no  system 
of  public  education  was  provided  for  this 
State  for  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
adoption  of  that  Constitution.  Its  framers 
were  fully  a  half-century  in  advance  of  a 
majority  of  the  people. 

Our  present  school  law  was  passed  only 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  and  the  fight  to 
maintain  it  after  it  had  been  passed,  was  at 
first  almost  as  bitter.  It  was  passed  in  1834 
only  because  the  State  Legislature,  under 
the  splendid  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Wolf,  Finley,  Breck,  Pennypacker  and 
Stevens,  was  led  to  misrepresent  a  majority 
of  its  constituency  by  enacting  the  law. 
That  a  majority  of  the  people  did  not  want 
it  is  clearly  shown  by  the  defeat  for  re- elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Wolf,  who,  by  his  bold  and 
Eersistent  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  law,  was 
eld  responsible  for  its  passage. 

That  it  was  wise  and  right  to  establish 
such  a  system  of  public  instruction  by 
which  the  '•  poorest  child  of  the  poorest  in- 
habitant "  can  get  at  least  the  rudiments  cf 
an  education  free,  who  will  now  deny? 
And  how  long  the  people  would  have  con- 
tinued the  old  order  of  things  in  the  absence 
of  the  leadership  of  those  men  who  won  the 
proud  distinction  of  snatching  the  law  of 
1834  out  of  the  hands  of  defeat  and  placing 
it  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State,  who 
shall  say? 

After  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  fight  to 
maintain  it  was  transferred  to  the  local  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people;  and  as  it  was  the 
duty  and  high  privilege  of  that  State  body 
of  representatives  to  misrepresent  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  by  pass- 
ing the  law,  so  it  then  became  and  has 
since  continued  to  be  the  duty  of  these  local 
bodies  (Boards  of  Directors)  to  misrepresent 
them  by  giving  them  facilities  they  have 
not  demanded,  and  progress  they  have  not 
sought.  And  as  it  was  the  privilege  of 
those  men,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  to 
force  upon  an  unwilling  or  apathetic  major- 
ity that  which  stood  for  progress,  civiliza- 
tion and  advancement,  so  it  has  been  ever 
since,  and  is  to-day,  the  duty  and  the  high 
privilege  of  School  Boards  to  lead  an  un- 
willing or  indifferent  majority  up  to  better 
things  educationally. 

Great  has  been  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  our  system  since  that  memorable 
struggle  for  its  adoption;  but  just  as  surely 
as  it  needed  those  leaders  to  do  battle  royal 
for  its  life  at  the  beginning,  just  so  surely 
has  it  needed  ever  since  and  needs  to-day, 
champions  in  a  battle,  less  bitter,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  real  for  its  progress  and 
advancement.  That  our  present  system  is 
not  giving  to  rural  communities  all  they 
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need;  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  order  of  things  that  will  give 
to  our  country  boys  and  girls  the  advan- 
tages now  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  our  cities 
and  towns;  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  towns  should  cease  robbing  the  country 
of  so  much  of  its  best  blood,  because  the 
young  must  go  to  these  towns  to  find  proper 
educational  facilities,  there  to  be  unfitted 
ever  after  for  the  quieter  and  more  secluded 
life  on  the  farm;  that  the  conditions  of 
farming  interests  are  fast  becoming  desper- 
ate, and  that  greater  intelligence  and  more 
liberal  education  give  the  greatest  promise 
of  relief,  none,  I  think,  who  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  to  investigate,  will  deny. 

That  any  great  improvement  can  be 
brought  about  without  a  struggle  it  is  use- 
less to  expect.  Deep-seated  prejudices 
against  innovations  of  all  kinds  must  be 
overcome ;  the  dread  of  an  increased  tax- 
rate  must  be  encountered ;  the  chronic  ob- 
jector to  all  progressive  movements  must  be 
met ;  and  many  an  active,  broad-minded, 
public-spirited  director  will  probably  suffer 
the  fate  of  Gov.  Wolf  at  the  polls  ere  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  rural  commun- 
ities can  be  supplied  ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  every  Board  of  Directors  that  sustains 
its  proper  relation  to  the  people  must  have 
the  courage  to  break  with  the  past,  when 
the  time  for  such  action  arrives,  and  to  step 
boldly  forward  as  leaders  of  the  people  up 
to  higher  and  better  things,  educationally. 
The  time  for  such  action  is  now  at  hand. 

Whether  a  solution  to  the  problem  which 
confronts  rural  communities  is  to  be  found 
in  a  well-equipped,  well-organized,  con- 
veniently located  system  of  township  high 
schools  ;  or  whether  it  be  found  in  con- 
solidation and  centralization  of  country 
schools,  or  in  some  combination  or  modi- 
fication of  these,  does  not  come  within  the 
limits  of  this  discussion  ;  but  certain  I  am 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  vigorous 
action  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  the 
change  that  is  so  much  needed. 

A  Board  that  sustains  its  proper  relation 
to  the  people  will  not  wait  on  public  senti- 
ment, but  will  go  ahead  and  make  it.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  rarely  favors  new  things  in 
advance  of  their  adoption  ;  but  new  things 
once  adopted,  become  educators  in  them- 
selves, and  if  found  right  and  helpful,  soon 
win  public  sentiment  to  their  support. 

My  plea  to-day  is  for  such  a  recognition  of 
the  duty  and  relationship  of  rural  School 
Boards  to  the  people  as  will  bring  within 
the  reach  of  the  country  boy  and  girl  that 
preparation  for  the  battle  of  life  which  will 
bring  to  the  farmer  something  of  that 
measure  of  success  which,  by  the  nobility  of 
his  calling  and  every  sense  of  justice  and 
right,  belongs  to  him ;  and  if  as  a  result  of 
the  discussion  of  this  and  other  questions 
before  this  convention,  we  representatives  of 
country  districts  return  to  our  people  with 
the  wisdom  to  know  what  is  best  and  the 
courage  to  do  it,  it  seems  to  me  this  con- 


vention will  be  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
most  important  educational  meetings  yet 
held  in  this  commonwealth. 

Permission  was  given  to  a  photographer 
to  take  a  picture  of  the  Convention  in 
front  of  the  capitol  building. 

IMPORTANCE,  USE  AND  OBJECT  OF  STATE 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORS'  CONVENTION. 

In  calling  up  this  subject,  the  Chair 
directed  the  attention  of  the  members  to* 
the  attendance  at  this  Convention.  If 
this  organization  is  to  continue  and  be 
useful,  it  should  have  a  fair  representation 
from  every  county.  Yet  there  are  but  a 
few  present  from  Philadelphia  and  Alle- 
gheny, some  other  important  counties  are 
not  here  at  all,  though  the  extreme  limits, 
of  the  State  at  all  corners  are  represented 
— Wayne,  Erie,  Fayette  and  Delaware. 
We  should  make  every  effort  to  have  full 
representation. 

Isaac  A.  Cleaver,  of  Ardmore,  Chester 
county,  prefaced  his  brief  paper  with  the 
remark  that  if  those  present  would  take 
home  with  them  and  carry  into  practice 
the  one  idea  so  often  and  well  stated  in 
these  discussions,  it  would  be  perhaps 
most  useful  result  of  our  deliberations — 
namely,  that  the  principal  duty  of  the 
director  is  the  selection  of  good  teachers. 
On  that  one  thing  more  than  all  others 
depend  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
the  schools.  While  you  do  not  neglect 
your  duty  of  visitation,  select  such 
teachers  that  the  school  will  go  right 
whether  you  are  there  or  not.  Of  course 
we  will  meet  with  difficulties;  no  man 
who  means  to  do  his  duty  can  expect 
clear  sailing  all  the  time,  and  if  one  is 
unwilling  to  do  the  work  he  should  not 
accept  the  office.  He  hoped  the  state- 
ments about  superintendents  giving 
pledges  in  advance  of  election  were  over- 
drawn ;  if  anybody  knows  such  facts,  he 
should  have  the  culprit  removed.  He 
then  read  the  following : 

To  forget  is  one  of  the  dangerous  sins  of 
omission  which  besets  humanity  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  As  parents  and 
teachers,  we  endeavor  to  correct  it  in  our 
children  and  scholars,  but,  alas,  we  teachers 
need  to  be  taught  this  same  lesson  which, 
if  not  learned  and  practiced,  unlocks  the 
doors  which  lead  to  destruction.  Creeds 
and  doctrines,  principles  and  tenets,  rules 
and  curriculums  are  most  important  factors 
if  organizations,  religious,  political  and 
educational  are  to  be  successfully  and  wisely 
perpetuated. 

To   lose   sight   of—or  to   forget— these, 
weakens  and  finally  destroys  the  organiza- 
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tion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  discretion 
and  wisdom  that  this  organization  should, 
from  time  to  time,  consider  and  emphasize 
the  importance  and  object  of  its  existence. 
In  common  with  all  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, ours  is  only  important  if  its  objects 
are  those  that  will  develop  an  improved 
advancement  along  the  lines  of  our  work 
that  shall  be  used  as  an  example  and  stim- 
ulus to  those  who  need  it,  in  the  present 
and  succeeding  generations. 

Our  objects,  as  defined  by  our  constitu- 
tion, are  but  three.  This  is  right.  To 
overtax  the  brain  with  a  volume  of  objects 
would  invite  neglect  of  them  all.  This 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  our  Constitution 
builders  lays  upon  us  the  necessity  of  using 
the  little  time  that  is  necessary  to  become 
familiar  with  these  objects  and  give  to  them 
the  thought  and  action  that  will  make  them 
effective.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  secure  the  good  manage- 
ment, and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
public  schools,  will,  we  are  glad  to  admit, 
always  exist.  But  upon  the  arguments  and 
experiences  of  those  advocating,  the  decis- 
ion of  the  majority  can  always  and  safely 
be  relied  upon  to  be  the  result  of  sound 
and  wise  judgment. 

First,  "The  discussion  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  our  public 
schools."  This  one  of  the  three  objects  set 
forth  has  been  made  so  prominent  and  em- 
phatic, and  has  been  so  ably,  efficiently  and 
practically  presented  by  those  to  whom  these 
duties  have  been  assigned  in  the  past,  that 
we  feel  it  needs  but  this  passing  notice,  if 
even  that,  to  insure  it  the  same  important 
place  in  all  the  future. 

The  third  object,  "The  promotion  of  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  State,"  is  so  clearly  implied 
by  the  first  and  second  objects  that  we  will 
take  it  up  with  our  Second  object,  "The 
advocacy  of  needed  legislation  for  schools 
and  the  scrutiny  of  proposed  legislation." 
Your  speaker  believes  that  on  this  line  we 
will  find  we  can  and  ought  to  render  most 
important  and  best  service.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  need  very,  very  little  additional 
legislation  ;  at  least,  of  the  kind  that  is  now 
"in  fashion,"  the  less  the  better.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  laws  now  standing  on  our 
statute  books,  convey  to  a  Board  or  several 
Boards  of  School  Directors,  so  nearly 
supreme  power,  that  our  courts  will  sustain 
them  in  anything  they  may  do  that  promotes 
and  increases  the  efficiency  of  our  public 
schools.  We  may  need  some  few  new  laws 
that  will  enable  us  to  add  from  time  to  time 
a  few  millions  more  to  our  school  fund  and 
a  month  or  more  to  our  school  term,  and 
then,  if  it  does  not  now  exist,  a  Mede  and 
Persian  law  that  will  prevent  any  other 
power  or  authority  taking  it  away  from  us 
afteT  we  have  secured  it;  but  your  speaker 
believes  that  this  negative  law  is  already 
in  existence,  only  needing  to  be  enforced. 
The  scrutiny,  therefore,  of  proposed  legis- 


lation, we  regard  as  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant functions,  for  herein  lies  great 
danger. 

Our  aim  should,  therefore,  be  to  keep  the 
personnel  and  standard  of  our  State  School 
Directors'  Association  so  high,  so  unselfish 
and  so  practical  that  our  legislators  would 
submit,  for  our  consideration  and  report, 
every  measure  of  legislation  contemplated, 
whether  positive  or  negative.  To  prudently 
weigh,  digest  and  report  upon  these  mat- 
ters concerning  the  welfare  of  our  public 
schools,  will  require  more  careful,  judicious, 
unselfish  and  disinterested  action,  taking  in 
the  needs  of  all  sections  of  the  State,  dis- 
creetly guarding  against  mistakes  that 
must  weaken  our  influence. 

Whenever  our  legislature  is  in  session,  it 
should  have  before  it  the  names  of  our  offi- 
cers and  committee  on  legislation,  that  they 
may  confer  with  them  upon  these  educa- 
tional matters.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
demonstrating  to  our  legislators  that  this 
Association  which  meets  in  Harrisburg, 
annually,  at  its  own  expense,  does  so  for 
the  sole  object  of  "  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools  of  our  State,"  we  feel 
sure  they  will  do  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  i.  e.  listen  to  and  act  upon 
our  suggestions. 

Another  and  most  important  matter,  if  we 
are  to  grow  in  usefulness,  and  with  it  I  will 
conclude  and  give  way  for  the  discussion 
which  I  hope  will  follow.  We  must  keep 
our  Association,  as  well  as  our  directors, 
out  of  and  away  from  politics.  Politics  and 
political  methods  will  most  surely  bring  us 
disaster  and  ruin. 

Our  humble  purpose  in  this  paper  has 
been  to  stir  up  larger  minds  ana  stronger 
levers  and  set  them  into  operation  that, 
keeping  before  us  the  importance,  use  and 
objects  of  our  State  Association,  its  life  may 
be  long  perpetuated,  because  it  deserves  it 
and  is  worthy  of  it. 

Hon.  Robt.  L.  Meyers,  who  was  to  open 
the  discussion,  did  not  answer  when 
called  upon,  and  the  subject  was  not  pur- 
sued further. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

J.  R.  Spiegel,  of  Westmoreland  county, 
reported  from  the  committee  on  consolida- 
tion into  a  State  Educational  Association. 
The  proposition  is  that  this  body,  the  As- 
sociation of  Superintendents,  and  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  become 
departments  of  a  general  Association — 
each  keeping  its  own  autonomy,  fixing 
its  own  time  of  meeting,  electing  its  own 
officers,  as  at  present,  He  said  it  was  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  the 
committee  had  so  treated  it.  The 
directors  are  the  fountain  head,  as  they 
make  teachers  and  superintendents,  and 
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should  act  with  caution.  It  is  urged  that 
such  a  combination  will  increase  the 
power  of  all  the  elements.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  three  bodies  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  all  members  of 
either  department  will  receive  a  copy. 
The  committee  think  that  if  suitable  ruies 
can  be  agreed  upon,  this  movement  will 
be  beneficial.  If  the  Convention  approve 
their  decision,  they  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  conference, 
to  meet  with  those  already  named  by  the 
other  associations,  with  power  to  draft 
suitable  rules  for  the  general  Association. 

I.  A.  Cleaver  moved  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  adopted,  and  the  pres- 
ent committee  continued  to  act  as  pro- 
posed, within  the  limits  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  report  to  next  convention. 

J.  A.  M.  Passmore  said  if  the  constitu- 
tion limited  action  this  year,  the  others 
would  have  to  take  this  body  on  faith,  or 
lose  a  year's  time.  All  the  constitutions 
would  need  some  changes,  and  nine  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  should  be 
able  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
The  only  object  of  the  movement  is  to 
mass  our  forces  and  bring  our  whole  in- 
fluence to  bear  for  or  against  legislation 
as  may  be  needed.  If  we  lose  too  many 
years  in  doing  this,  we  will  be  left  behind. 
The  National  body  has  done  it  with  pro- 
fit, and  other  States  are  considering  the 
matter. 

J.  C.  Brown,  Columbia  county :  I  hope 
our  committee  will  be  hampered  with  as 
few  instructions  as  possible.  Can  we  not 
give  them  full  power  to  act  for  us  freely? 

H.  M.  Lessig,  Montgomery :  If  our 
committee  present  the  needed  alterations 
to  our  constitution,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  it. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt.  Public  In- 
struction: This  idea  of  affiliating  the 
three  bodies  arose  in  connection  with  the 

Publication  of  proceedings  of  the  State 
'eachers'  Association.  Heretofore  I  have 
provided  for  the  reporting  of  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  The  School  Journal  has  pub- 
lished them.  Last  winter  the  appropria- 
tion by  which  the  Department  was  en- 
abled to  send  these  matters  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  The  Journal  was  cut  off. 
If  these  proceedings  are  important  and 
valuable  to  those  who  are  here,  should 
not  those  who  are  not  here  have  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them  ?  There  should  be 
some  provision  for  publication. 

Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton :  I  am 
one  of  the  Superintendents'  committee, 


and  we  have  only  authority  to  confer, 
formulate  terms  of  affiliation,  and  report 
to  our  body.  The  needed  changes  in  our 
constitution  will  be  considered  when  the 
committee  report.  I  understand  that  is 
what  is  proposed  here. 

♦  Wm.  Lesher,  Northumberland  county  : 
That  is  the  motion,  and  it  is  all  right. 
We  could  not  delegate  power  to  a  com- 
mittee to  amend  our  constitution. 

The  Chair  :  We  will  not  know  whether 
or  how  to  amend  until  after  the  confer- 
ence. Then  we  could  notify  our  members 
by  circular  in  advance  of  next  meeting. 

H.  H.  Hubbert,  Philadelphia :  That  is 
right.  Give  us  30  days'  notice.  Let  us 
observe  our  constitution. 

Supt.  Hamilton,  Allegheny  county : 
This  looks  like  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  all  the  Associations.  Why  can 
this  union  not  be  consummated  at  once, 
if  each  organization  keeps  its  autonomy, 
while  all  gain  in  usefulness?  One  ele- 
ment of  its  value  is  in  the  publication  of 
all  the  proceedings  in  a  single  volume. 
We  seem  to  lack  communication  between 
those  who  are  here  and  those  who  are  not 
— this  gives  a  chance  to  reach  them.  We 
need  three  things  for  advance  movement: 
information,  ability  to  recall  it  when 
needed,  and  a  judicial  mind.  How  shall 
we  judge  if  we  are  not  informed?  I  be- 
lieve this  will  do  good  and  increase  our 
influence. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cleaver  was  then 
agreed  to. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Col.  Passmore 
said  it  was  the  intention  to  distribute  the 
volume  of  Proceediugs  to  the  members  of 
all  three  bodies. 

The  Chair :  Since  the  appropriation  is 
cut  off,  let  us  remember  that  boards  of 
directors  are  authorized  by  law  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Journal  for  each  member  at 
the  expense  of  the  district.  Many  pro- 
gressive Boards  do  so,  and  so  get  all  these 
good  things. 

EXPENSES  OF  DIRECTORS. 

S.  E.  Bowman,  Dauphin -county,  said 
he  was  instructed  to  present  a  resolution 
recommending  payment  of  expenses  of 
directors  for  attendance  at  County 
Directors'  Association.  He  wished  to 
have  the  committee  instructed  to  report 
such  a  resolution. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  resolutions  for  consid- 
eration, when  the  convention  adjourned  to 
1:30  p.  m. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  Association  was  called  to  order  at 
1:50,  and  the  first  paper  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  read  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh, 
Principal  of  Bloomsburg  Normal  School, 
on  the  question, 

DO  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
MEET  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  ? 

Perhaps,  the  object  of  our  public  school 
system  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  its  aim  is  so  to  train  the  youth  of  the 
commonwealth  that  they  shall  grow  into  good 
and  intelligent  citizens.  The  term  intelli- 
gent may  not  be  needed,  if  we  assume  that 
good  citizens  are  always  intelligent.  Good 
citizens  are  law-abiding,  patriotic,  and  self- 
supporting.  The  best  of  citizens  are  more 
than  self-supporting.  They  are  producers 
of  national  wealth.  Intelligence  conditions 
their  power  to  produce.  Whether  it  has 
any  effect  on  tneir  law-abiding  nature,  or 
on  their  public*  spirit,  is  not  so  certain. 
But  we  cannot  study  the  efforts  made  by 
the  illustrious  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  save 
the  law  which  formed  the  basis  of  our  public 
school  system,  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  expected  the  system  to  lessen 
crime,  bring  happiness,  thrift  and  content- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  produce  a  strain  of  exalted  patriotism 
that  would  be  manifest  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  system  has 
accomplished  to  a  remarkable  degree  what 
was  expected  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people;  illiteracy  has  decreased,  and  mater- 
ial prosperity  has  increased;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  patriotism  has  been  much  af- 
fected by  our  public  school  curriculum.  It 
always  seems  to  come  to  the  required  stand- 
ard in  time  of  war  as  it  did  then,  but  it 
seems  to  be  little  better  in  time  of  peace 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Stevens  himself. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  member  of 
the  Legislature  who  had  enough  real  love 
for  the  commonwealth  to  brave  the  threats 
of  constituents,  and  face  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  houses  that  loved  their 
seats  better  than  the  educational  interests 
of  their  state.  I  leave  it  for  my  hearers  to 
determine  whether  the  number  of  such 
patriots  in  our  Legislature  has  grown 
greater  or  fewer,  and  after  they  have  de- 
cided the  question,  I  will  cite  them  to  the 
well-known  principle,  that  integrity  in  pub- 
lic officials  seldom  rises  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  people  who  elevate  them  to  that  posi- 
tion, and  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
patriotism  among  the  people.  We  believe 
that  the  commonwealth  has  needs  here  that 
public  school  education  is  not  meeting. 

Has  education  lessened  crime?  I  think 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  No 
doubt  numerous  individual  instances  could 
be  brought  forward  to  prove  both  sides  of 
this  question;  but  when  the  last  examina- 


tion has  been  made,  and  the  last  word  saidr 
it  will  have  to  be  that  in  Pennsylvania  as 
elsewhere  education  of  the  kind  required  by 
our  public  school  laws  does  not  lessen 
crime.  Only  the  education  that  touches 
the  heart  can  do  this. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  requirements  of  our  public 
school  instruction  that  is  calculated  to  edu- 
cate the  feelings.  They  have  all  tended 
toward  the  storing  up  of  information.  The 
oft-repeated  saying  of  the  ignorant,  that 
education  breeds  rascals,  is  an  instance  ot 
the  fact  that  in  their  crude  way  they  mean  to 
express  the  statement  that  education  of  the 
kind  their  children  get  does  not  prevent 
crime.  A  farmer  some  years  ago,  in  whose  dis- 
trict a  friend  of  mine  taught  school,  objected 
to  his  son's  studying  Geography.  In  argu- 
ing the  question  he  said  among  other  things, 
"  What  a  boy  learns  in  school  does  not  keep 
him  from  going  to  the  devil,"  and  he  added 
that  he  did  not  want  his  boy  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  Geography,  because  if  he 
should  ever  become  a  horse- thief  such 
knowledge  would  be  of  advantage  to  him 
in  getting  away  with  his  plunder. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  thousands 
of  children  every  year,  and  year  after  year, 
are  coming  in  contact  with  teachers  whose 
characters  and  lives  are  "  living  epistles 
known  and  read  of  all  men."  By  such  con- 
tact they  are  educated  away  from  crime. 
This  is  because  of  their  good  fortune  in  as- 
sociating with  noble  characters;  not  because 
of  anything  that  the  school  curriculum  con- 
tains, but  in  spite  of  it.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  we  have  a  law  establishing 
high  schools,  with  improved  and  uniform 
courses  of  study,  but  it  is  inoperative,  and 
will  not  affect  high  schools  now  in  exist- 
ance,  when  it  becomes  operative.  If  we 
would  lessen  crime  by  education  (and  that 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it),  we  must  have  in 
that  education  that  which  touches  the 
heart.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  branches 
required  by  law,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  taught,  and  try  to  note  their  effects 
on  the  feelings. 

The  study  of  History,  is,  of  course,  im- 
portant; but  in  our  text-books  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  among  most  of  our  teachers,  it  is 
narrowed  down  so  nearly  to  a  role  of  bloody 
battles,  that  the  little  that  is  recorded  of 
what  took  place  in  times  of  peace,  the  real 
history,  is  lost  to  memory  because  of  lack  of 
emphasis.  Rarely  is  a  great  historical  fact, 
like  the  discovery  of  America,  placed  before 
the  mind  of  the  learner  so  as  to  show  it  as  a 
result  of  a  great  cause,  one  of  many  results 
that  dated  back,  say  to  the  great  I ndo  Euro- 
pean movement  that  crowded  the  Celt  out 
of  Europe,  and  eventually  the  aborigines 
out  of  America,  and  that  now  through  what 
may  be  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  arm  of  this 
same  movement,  has  reached  on  to  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific;  a  movement  that  no  people 
or  government  started,  is  responsible  for,  or 
could  check  if  it  wished.    Unless  history  is 
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taught  as  a  philosophical  subject  it  will 
breed  crime  instead  of  check  it,  and  breed 
it  faster  than  the  machinery  of  government 
-can  detect  it  and  punish  it. 

The  multiplication  of  this  machinery,  by 
the  way,  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of 
the  increase  of  crime.  Many  counties  of 
the  commonwealth  have  two  courts  of  jus- 
tice running  full  blast  nearly  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  the  chief  business  being  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  guilt  of  criminals. 
Jails  and  penitentiaries  have  multiplied, 
and  their  number  has  been  enlarged  almost 
past  our  power  of  comprehension.  Crimes 
that  were  once  rare  and  looked  upon  as  hor- 
rible now  seem  mild  because  of  their  fre- 
quency, and  because  of  the  greater  ones  that 
outshine  them. 

Arithmetic  is  another  important  subject, 
of  course,  but  it  will  not  make  men  and 
women  better.  All  the  subjects  of  our  pub- 
lic school  curriculum  are  important,  but  as 
they  are  taught  at  present  we  must  not  ex- 
pect them  to  remove  from  the  human  heart 
the  tendency  to  wrong- doing.  They  make 
men  simply  wiser.  A  few  years  ago  a  law 
was  passed  to  have  what  has  been  known  as 
"Temperance  Physiology"  taught  in  our 
public  schools  to  all  children.  As  a  conse- 
quence all  the  rising  generation  ever  since, 
as  one  urchin  expressed  it,  "say  their 
bones  "  at  least  once  a  day.  I  was  in  favor 
of  this  law,  and  am  now;  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  tobacco  and  alcohol,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  our  anatomy  and  health,  are  im- 
portant, and  ought  to  be  known  by  every- 
body; but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  all,  including  those  con- 
nected with  the  tobacco  business  and  the 
rum  business,  expected  that  this  would  re- 
sult in  a  great  diminution  in  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  spirits,  and  in  a  consequent 
diminution  of  crime.  But  I  think  we  shall 
all  have  to  admit  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case. 

Information  alone  seldom  makes  the  heart 
better.  Men's  acts  always  result  from  their 
feelings;  and,  while  it  is  true  that  knowl- 
edge arouses  feeling,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
kind  of  feeling  aroused  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  knowledge  presented  to  the  mind; 
and,  furthermore,  the  kind  of  knowledge 
that  arouses  the  finer  and  higher  feelings  is 
not  embraced  to  any  extent  in  our  public 
school  curriculum.  The  lessening  of  crime 
is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  commonwealth. 
Punishment  does  not  lessen  crime.  Educa- 
tion of  the  proper  kind  does.  Pennsyl- 
vania's course  of  study  for  her  public 
schools  should  be  revised. 

It  is  easier  to  criticise  a  course  of  study 
than  to  revise  one.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  revise  it  would  be  to  have  a  commission 
of  educators  appointed  to  formulate  a  course 
of  study  for  our  schools,  one  that  would 
make  provision  for  all  the  schools,  for  all 
grades  of  all  the  schools,  and  for  all  un- 

§raded    schools.     This   course  should   be 
alanced  so  there  would  be  food  for  both 


the  intellect  and  the  feelings.  The  present 
course  seems  to  have  in  view  solely  what 
have  been  considered  the  business  needs  of 
the  rising  generation,  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  need  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  have  we  not  changed  our  views  in  re- 

fard  to  this  ?  Do  we  not  now  realize  as  we 
id  not  when  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  established,  that  culture  as  well 
as  knowledge  counts  in  the  struggle,  and 
that  as  a  little  knowledge  is  better  than 
none,  so  a  little  culture  is  better  than  none  ? 
Such  a  commission  would,  of  course,  have 
a  difficult  task  in  determining  what  to  omit 
from  our  present  course,  as  well  as  what  to 
add  to  it.  But  I  believe  they  could  find 
much  to  omit  that  never  would  be  missed, 
and  might  well  be  replaced  by  that  which 
would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  child. 
We  will  be  surprised  some  day  to  find  how 
many  things  we  now  believe  essential,  are 
not  so.  In  the  story  entitled  "  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal,"  by  James  Lane  Allen,  we  find 
the  following: 

14 *  The  next  time  Miss  Sylvia  comes  over 
I  am  going  to  give  her  a  tremendous  scold- 
ing and  a  big  basket  of  green  apples.' 

*  Or  what  is  worse,  suppose  you  encourage 
her  to  study  the  greatest  common  divisor: 
I  am  trying  to  get  her  ready  for  school  in  the 
fall.' 

'  Is  she  being  educated  for  a  teacher  ? ' 

*  You  know  that  southern  ladies  never 
teach.' 

*  Then,  she  will  never  need  the  greatest 
common  divisor.  I  have  known  many 
thousands  of  human  beings,  and  none  but 
teachers  ever  had  the  least  use  for  the 
greatest  common  divisor.'  " 

I  wonder  how  many  other  things  in  our 
public  school  curriculum  are  useful  only  to 
the  teacher. 

We  should  have  in  our  public  school 
curriculum  a  proper  infusion  of  science, 
nature  study  if  you  so  choose  to  call  it;  not 
a  heterogeneous,  disconnected  collection  of 
knowledge  about  beetles,  cray-fish,  and 
what  not,  but  true  science.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  has  taken  us  nearly  half  a  century 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  the  soil  and 
pebbles  over  which  our  children  walk  to 
school,  in  the  trees  and  bushes  that  shade 
their  pathway,  in  the  harmless  insects  that 
they  so  often  are  taught  to  crush,  in  the 
panorama  of  life  that  in  profusion  fills 
their  surroundings,  there  is  a  wealth  of  soul* 
stirring  knowledge  that  they  need  to  know, 
not  only  that  they  may  make  the  most  of 
themselves  and  their  circumstances,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  lifted  to  that  plane 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  will  make 
them  better  citizens. 

This  science  study  forms  the  best  possible 
basis  for  art  study.  Let  our  commission 
make  art  a  public  school  study.  I  do  not 
mean  art  in  the  sense  in  which  we  so  often 
think  of  it;  but  in  a  broader  sense.  I  mean 
art,  not  drawing.  I  would  have  our  chil- 
dren taught  to  love  and  seek  the  beautiful 
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in  nature,  the  beautiful  in  their  surround- 
ings, the  beautiful  in  literature,  and  the 
beautiful  in  human  action.  I  would  culti- 
vate their  aesthetic  taste,  so  that  all  that  is 
ugly  and  squalid  would  be  revolting  to 
them.  Art  should  be  the  "synonym  of 
beauty  in  everything  that  the  hand  of  man 
touches.' '  How  different  would  be  this 
commonwealth  if  every  youth  from  his 
earliest  years  had  his  soul  in  revolt  against 
the  sordidness  of  the  life  in  which  he  finds 
himself!  Then  might  we  hope  for  crime 
to  diminish.  I  am  aware  that  the  law  can- 
not go  into  the  child's  home  and  remove 
from  it  the  ugliness  in  furnishings,  in  sur- 
roundings, in  actions,  in  character,  that 
stamp  themselves  upon  him  before  he  goes 
to  school;  but  if  the  school  is  what  it 
might  be,  the  homes  will  eventually  be 
what  they  should  be. 

As  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  art,  there 
should  be  a  law  requiring  the  school  house 
and  school  grounds,  to  be  the  most  attractive 
spot  in  all  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Many  cities  and  boroughs  have 
buildings  well  enough  from  an  architectural 
standpoint  on  the  outside,  but  inside  too 
many  of  them  are  barren  of  all  that  tends 
to  refinement  and  culture.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  our  country  school  houses  and 

grounds?  As  a  rule  they  are  the  most 
arren  and  blighted  spots  one  finds  in  all 
his  travels.  The  results  of  training  chil- 
dren in  such  places  would  be  dreadful  in 
the  extreme,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
while  the  child  passes  to  and  from  School, 
nature  with  her  wonderful  art  gallery 
counteracts  many  of  the  ill  effects. 

I  anticipate  that  some  may  reply  to  these 
suggestions  that  there  are  plenty  of  schools 
now  in  which  these  reforms  have  all  been 
made  or  begun;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  rest  from  making  them  as  soon 
as  they  choose.  Such  a  statement  can  be 
answered  only  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commonwealth  did  not  wait 
till  all  were  ready  for  the  common  school, 
supported  by  taxation,  before  it  was  estab- 
lished. She  did  not  wait  till  everybody 
was  ready  for  compulsory  education  and  a 
six  or  seven  months'  term.  There  are  cer- 
tain classes  of  society  that  are  never  ready 
for  improvements,  especially  in  educational 
facilities,  and  they  are  generally  those  who 
have  the  greatest  need  of  these  improve- 
ments. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  this  paper 
to  outline  even  in  a  general  way,  the  whole 
field  which  our  commission  should  cover. 
In  addition  to  an  improved  course  of  study, 
I  would  have  them  revise  our  whole  method 
of  training,  examining,  and  certificating 
teachers.  Any  one  who  will  make  a  study 
of  our  school  law  on  certificates,  must  find 
evidence  in  the  dates  when  the  different 
laws  were  enacted,  as  well  as  in  their  pro- 
visions, of  a  strife  between  two  classes  of 
applicants  who  are  on  different  sides  of  the 
certificate  wall.    One  class  seems  to  have 


exerted  its  energies  in  making  breaches  in 
the  wall,  while  the  other  class  seems  to 
have  been  trying  to  make  the  barriers 
higher.  As  a  result,  we  have  the  following 
kinds  of  certificates:  Provisional  certifi- 
cates; professional  certificates;  permanent 
certificates ;  normal  school  certificates; 
practical  teachers'  certificates;  college  cer- 
tificates. I  have  a  faint  recollection,  also, 
that  I  have  heard  something  about  an  effort 
to  have  academy  certificates  and  high 
school  certificates.  But  these  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  wall.  After  they 
have  done  so,  the  grammar  school  and 
kindergarten  certificates  will  be  in  order. 

The  provisional  certificate  was  originally 
intended  as  an  emergency  measure.  After 
the  emergency  was  met  it  usurped  first 
place,  and  bids  fair  to  keep  it,  as  more  pro- 
visional certificates  than  any  other  kind  are 
issued.  If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  say 
much  more  on  this  subject,  as  I  consider  it 
very  important, 

Out  of  this  certificate  warfare  has  grown 
the  examination  curse.  Of  all  the  evils 
that  threaten  education,  this  is  the  most 
dangerous.  Doubtless  many  of  my  hearers 
have  read  a  book  by  Edmond  Demolins  (re- 
cently translated  from  the  French)  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  superiority.  (Everybody  interested 
in  schools  ought  to  read  it.)  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book  is  a  criticism  of  methods 
that  obtain  in  the  French  schools.  He  de- 
plores among  other  things  the  fact  that 
"voluminous  books  are  becoming  scarcer 
and  scarcer,"  especially  those  that  represent 
personal  work,  that  has  required  long  and 
elaborate  reflection.  He  says,  "This  ina- 
bility to  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  subject  is 
not  a  racial  phenomenon,  but  is  mostly  due 
to  the  cramming  occasioned  by  examina- 
tions. When  the  mind  has  been  trained 
solely  to  skimming  the  surface  of  things,  to 
learning  exclusively  from  *  manuals,'  to 
comprehending  things  speedily,  rather  than 
judiciously  understanding  them,  to  swal- 
lowing the  greatest  quantity  of  indigestible 
information;  then  does  all  methodical  and 
thorough  work  become  impossible.  A  mind 
so  trained  simply  cannot  do  it." 

Let  us  quote  a  little  further: 

"  Naturally,  this  inability  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  and  intensity  ac- 
corded to  the  cramming  and  examination 
regime.  This  phenomenon  reaches  its 
climax  amongst  pupils  of  our  largest 
schools.  They  are  superior  in  memory, 
rapidity  of  conception,  in  aptitude  to  seize  a 
demonstration  on  the  wing,  as  it  were. 
These  are  the  only  qualities  which  there 
has  been  any  attempt  to  develop  in  them — 
and  to  them  they  owe  their  successes  in  ex- 
aminations; the  pupils  prove  decidedly  in- 
ferior as  soon  as  they  are  called  to  bring 
into  practice  those  brilliant  but  empty 
qualities." 

It  strikes  me  that  we  have  here  a  pretty 
good  picture  of  ourselves.  Ask  a  Pennsyl- 
vania child  what  he  dislikes  most  in  nis 
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school  experience,  and  he  will  say  examin- 
ations. Now,  it  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  children  to  enjoy  telling  what  they 
have  learned.  If  this  characteristic  were 
made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  examining, 
the  results  would  not  be  so  bad.    But  the 

Erevailing  purpose  of  examinations  is  to 
nd  out  what  children  do  not  know,  not 
what  they  do  know.  There  is  much  need- 
less examining.  The  craze  is  on  us  so  hard, 
that  if  we  see  a  child  running  loose  any- 
where our  fingers  tingle  to  catch  him  and 
examine  him.  Some  one  has  said  that  when 
a  Pennsylvania  teacher  asked  admission  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  St.  Peter  said,  "  As  you're 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  be  examined. " 

When  the  child  enters  school  he  is  ex- 
amined for  admission.  Then  he's  examined 
again  when  he  leaves,  and  examined  all  the 
time  between  these  two  examinations  in 
order  to  keep  him  ready  for  examinations. 
If  there  is  bred  into  him  during  his  school 
life  any  educational  ambition,  it  is  an  am- 
bition to  pass  examinations,  not  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  educated  and  refined.  A  part  of 
this  blighting  condition  is  fastened  upon  us 
by  law.  When  a  student  enters  a  Normal 
School,  for  instance,  from  whatever  other 
school  he  may  come,  he  must  be  examined. 
He  may  be  a  graduate  of  the  best  high 
school  in  the  State.  Before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  Senior  Class  he  must  be  examined  to 
see  whether  he  can  read,  and  write,  and 
spell,  and  add,  and  subtract.  Nothing  is 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
high  school  might  have  let  him  slip 
through  without  learning  to  read  and  write. 
Timid,  bashful,  scared,  feeling  himself  in 
the  hands  of  strangers,  he  submits— fails  to 
make  a  lecord  such  as  he  hoped,  such  as  he 
should,  becomes  discouraged,  and,  perhaps, 
worst  of  all,  begins  to  wonder  whether  his 

Srevious  teachers  might  not  be  at  fault.  If 
e  should  reach  the  required  grade,  as  it  is 
called,  he's  turned  over  to  another  body  of 
examiners,  the  State  Committee,  where  the 
scene  is  re-enacted.  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
three  examinations  (for  he  passed  one  before 
leaving  the  high  school)  he  is  landed  in  the 
Senior  Class — what  is  left  of  him. 

Remember,  this  is  examination  according 
to  law.  This  case  is  extreme,  perhaps  the 
worst  to  be  found  in  the  entire  system  of 
schools;  but  it  actually  exists. 

Oh,  let  the  day  hasten  that  will  bring  to 
us  our  commission  to  revise  the  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth!  I  know  when  their 
labors  are  completed  they  will  be  ready  to 
propose  a  plan  to  be  enacted  into  law  that 
will  require  every  student  who  is  examined, 
to  be  examined  in  the  school  where  he 
studied  the  branches  in  which  he  is  to  be 
examined.  He  will  be  examined  by  his 
own  teachers,  in  the  company  of  his  class- 
mates, and  having  his  customary  surround- 
ings; and  when  the  examination  has  ended 
he  will  have  a  record  that  will  admit  him  in 
subjects   satisfactorily    covered,   to   equal 


standing  in  any  school  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

How  petty  it  is  for  one  class  of  school 
officials  in  the  same  system  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  condemn  or  criticise  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  work  of  others !  Let  the  school 
and  the  pupil  be  condemned  only  when  his 
failure  to  carry  forward  successfully  the 
work  of  his  course  becomes  apparent. 

Out  of  a  revision  of  our  system  of  exam- 
inations will  come  something  else  that  we 
need  most  of  all.  We  have  been  calling  our 
public  schools  all  along  a  system,  but  the 
term  is  a  misnomer.  Every  school  is  as 
separate  from  and  independent  of  every 
other,  as  if  they  were  not  in  the  same  state. 
If  a  child 'in  the  country  moves  into  an  ad- 
joining township,  or  into  a  neighboring 
city,  he  carries  no  record  of  standing  into 
the  school  he  enters  which  enables  his  new 
teacher  to  place  him  where  he  belongs;  and 
if  he  did  have  such  a  certificate  of  standing, 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  him,  for  his  new 
school  would  not  likely  be  graded  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  school  he  left.  If  he 
passes  from  the  ungraded  country  school  to 
the  graded  town  school,  here  again  he  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  If  he  passes  through  the 
graded  schools,  and  is  graduated  from  a 
high  school,  here  again  we  are  reminded  of 
the  unsystematic  nature  of  our  system .  He 
is  now  a  high  school  graduate.  This  is 
coming  to  be  a  much  used  term,  because 
high  schools  are  multiplying;  but  it  is  a 
term  that  means  one  thing  in  one  place,  and 
quite  another  thing  in  another.  Almost  no 
two  high  schools  have  the  same  course  of 
study.  Their  courses  of  study  not  only  vary, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  their  standards 
of  excellence  vary.  The  same  lack  of  unity 
exists  everywhere.  Even  the  ungraded 
schools  of  the  same  township  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other  that  produces  any 
kind  of  uniformity  of  method  or  product. 
From  this  point  all  the  way  to  the  Normal 
School  ana  the  College,  the  same  lack  of 
system  is  apparent.  The  schools  of  a  bor- 
ough or  city  in  themselves  may  form  a  sys- 
tem, but  the  schools  of  the  State  do  not.  At 
no  point  is  the  child  made  to  feel  that  hav- 
ing accomplished  one  step  he  is  ready  for 
another.  He  is  more  likely  made  to  feel 
that  having  completed  the  studies  of  the 
course  in  his  home  School,  he  has  finished 
his  education.  If  later  he  tries  to  enter  a 
higher  school,  or  college,  he  generally  finds 
to  his  disappointment  that  his  course  has 
not  been  such  as  to  meet  the  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

At  this  point  let  me  quote  from  a  recent 
report  of  our  College  and  University  Coun- 
cil to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  our  State  Legislature: 

"The  College  and  University  Council 
recommends  a  unification  of  our  educational 
system ;  so  that  the  chasm  that  now  sepa- 
rates the  public  schools  and  the  Normal 
schools  from  the  colleges  and  universities, 
may  be  bridged  over  at  an  early  day." 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  there  is 
no  way  to  bring  about  this  unity;  improve- 
ment in  courses  of  study  and  granting  cer- 
tificates; emancipation  from  the  evils  of 
examinations;  and  the  elimination  of  other 
weaknesses  of  our  so  called  system,  but  to 
have  a  commission  of  educators  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Let  their  report  come  in 
the  form  of  suggestions  as  to  needed  legis- 
lation, and  then  let  the  school  directors  of 
Pennsylvania  demand  the  legislation.  Let 
them  first  ask  for  the  commission,  then  for 
the  laws;  and  if  the  work  of  revision  all 
along  the  line  is  carefully  and  systematic- 
ally done,  Pennsylvania  will  soon  rank  first 
in  education,  instead  of  where  she  does. 

Let  us  see  what  her  rank  is.  According 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Pennsylvania 
stands  in  the  enrolment  of  her  population 
in  school,  31st  in  the  list;  eleven  states  pay 
more  school  tax  per  capita,  and  thirteen 
states  expend  more  per  capita  on  education; 
twenty- six  states  spend  more  per  pupil  for 
teachers'  salaries;  and  twenty-three  states 
pay  higher  salaries  to  their  teachers. 
These  are  facts  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  index  of  Pennsylvania's  educational 
standing.  Here's  work  for  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Directors.  If  they  ac- 
complish it,  and  place  the  Old  Keystone 
State  at  the  head  of  the  list  educationally, 
where  she  belongs,  their  names  will  go 
down  on  the  pages  of  the  State's  history 
alongside  of  that  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and 
they  will  have  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  as  much  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
State  as  he  did  in  championing  the  system 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy. 

Samuel  J.  Garner,  Hatboro,  Mont- 
gomery county,  followed  with  a  paper 
on  the  same  subject: 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  con- 
clusion upon  this  question  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  determine  first  what  our  edu- 
cational needs  are;  and  then  determine,  if 
possible,  if  the  public  schools  of  the  com- 
monwealth meet  these  needs. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  for  years  subsequent  to  its 
establishment,  one  who  could  write  his 
name,  read  the  newspaper,  and  do  the 
simplest  problems  in  arithmetic,  could 
start  out  upon  a  business  career  with  every 
prospect  of  success  as  far  as  his  educational 
advantages  were  concerned,  because  in  that 

J>articular  he  was  as  well  equipped  as  the 
arge  majority  of  people  with  whom  he 
would  come  in  contact,  and  as  well  quali- 
fied, educationally,  as  the  majority  of  those 
with  whom  he  would  be  brought  into  direct 
competition. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  directors, 
is  that  the  condition  of  the  educational 
status  of  the  majority  or  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple to-day  ? 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  public  schools 
the  people  of  this  and  every  other  common- 


wealth have  been  passing  through  an  edu- 
cational era.  The  process  of  educating  the 
masses  of  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  school  has  gone  on  until  to-day 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one  in 
any  pursuit,  if  he  would  be  qualified  to  meet 
his  competitors  in  life,  and  would  command 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellowman,  to 
have  a  broader  and  more  liberal  education 
than  at  any  time  in  our  past  history. 

Now  the  question  that  confronts  us  is: 
Does  the  public  school  of  our  commonwealth 
give  the  masses  of  the  children  that  broad \ 
liberal  education  that  the  educational  needs 
of  the  day  require  ? 

I  give  it  as  my  humble  opinion  that  the 
public  school  as  a  whole  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to-day  does  not 
meet  that  need. 

Let  it,  however,  be  said  here,  gentlemen, 
to  the  lasting  credit  of  our' people,  that  we 
have  in  this  commonwealth  to  day  a  large 
number  of  districts  in  which  the  public 
school  is  educating  the  masses  of  her  chil- 
dren fully  up  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  times;  but  taking  the  public  school 
as  a  whole,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  giving 
the  masses  of  the  children  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day. 

I  believe  this,  gentlemen,  because  you 
know,  and  I  know,  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  children  who  leave  our  public 
schools  and  never  again  pursue  their  studies 
in  other  institutions  do  not  have  the  educa- 
tion the  public  school  is  able  to  give,  the 
educational  needs  the  times  require,  and 
that  which  the  people  are  full  able  to  afford. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  times  about 
our  school  children  being  over-worked, 
having  too  great  a  variety  of  studies,  and 
about  our  attempts  to  do  too  much  in  the 
public  school.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  take 
issue  with  some  of  the  accusations;  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  fall  in  with  the  hue  and  cry, 
to  accept  an  opinion  ready-made  rather  than 
to  think  and  make  one  yourself.  I  do  not 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  are  attempting  to  do  too 
much  in  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  the 
course  of  studies  they  are  giving  the  chil- 
dren; rather  upon  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
that  the  public  school  is  not  attempting 
to  do  enough.  If  we  are  overworking  the 
children,  the  fault  is  not  because  we  are 
attempting  to  teach  them  too  much,  it  is 
because  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  day  in  too  short  a  period 
of  time.  We  are  not  willing  to  give  the 
children  sufficient  time  in  school  to  master 
a  course  of  studies  that  will  qualify  them  to 
meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  We  are  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  get  the  children  out  of  the  public  schools, 
wanting  them  at  too  early  an  age  to  earn 
their  own  living;  and  fearing  the  school  tax 
might  be  a  little  too  high,  the  trouble  is  we 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  children  in  order  to  save  a 
few  paltry  dollars. 
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The  public  school  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  masses.  If  we  be- 
lieve, fellow  directors,  that  it  should  still  be 
conducted  for  this  purpose,  and  I  believe 
we  do,  then  we  must  believe  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  the  masses  of  the  children  in 
this  Commonwealth  an  education  in  our 
public  schools  that  will  enable  them  to  take 
a  proper  position  in  society  as  business  men 
and  women,  and  as  citizens. 

I  believe  the  public  schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth will  not  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  times  until  we  have  established 
within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  a 
township  High,  or  at  least  a  well -graded, 
school,  with  a  course  of  studies  broad 
enough  to  keep  the  children  constantly  and 
profitably  employed  up  to  the  average  age 
of  at  least  seventeen  years,  and  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  enable  every  graduate  to 
enter  the  normal  school,  and  graduate  there- 
from in  two  years;  the  course  of  studies  of 
the  public  school  and  normal  school  should 
be  properly  linked,  so  there  wouid  be  no 
loss  of  time  by  compelling  the  child,  after 
entering  the  normal,  to  go  over  the  work 
that  was  done,  or  should  have  been  done,  be- 
fore leaving  the  public  school. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  normal  or  pre- 
paratory teacher  such  a  course  of  studies 
may  be  considered  too  broad ;  it  is  claimed 
that  while  the  child  is  being  prepared  in  the 
more  advanced  branches,  the  lower  branches 
are  being  neglected.  This  objection,  I 
think,  is  entirely  overcome  by  providing 
the  kind  of  schools  and  keeping  the  child 
in  them  the  length  of  time  I  have  already 
indicated. 

Is  there  any  normal  instructor  here  to-day 
who  would  say  that  if  a  child  is  put  in  his 
school  at  the  age  of  six,  and  given  the  regu- 
lar course  of  studies  up  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, that  child  would  not  be  qualified 
to  enter  the  junior  class  ?  I  think  not;  that 
which  can  be  done  with  a  child  up  to  that 
age  in  the  normal  or  any  preparatory  school 
can  be  done  in  the  public  school,  it  we  are 
willing  to  employ  the  time  and  the  talent. 

Is  it  worth  our  efforts  ?  Remember  that 
while  the  preparatory  schools  are  educating 
the  few,  we  are  preparing  the  many,  and  if 
some  of  the  branches  are  not  taught  as 
thoroughly  as  we  might  desire,  still  the 
child's  mind  is  being  broadened,  the  ele- 
mentary principles  are  being  ingrafted, 
which  breadth  and  principles,  if  not  ob- 
tained in  the  public  schools  with  the  large 
majority  of  children  would  never  be  ob- 
tained, because  of  their  inability  to  afford  to 
go  beyond  the  public  schools. 

I  believe  the  trouble  to-day  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  we  have  the  graded  system 
established  is  that  we  turn  the  children 
out  at  too  early  an  age;  and  because  of  that, 
they  have  not  had  the  studies  they  should 
have  had,  and  lack  thoroughness  in  the 
studies  they  have  had.  Think  of  it,  gen- 
tlemen, turning  the  children  out  of  our 
public  schools  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  four- 


teen, or  fifteen,  before  their  special  aptitude 
for  any  business  or  calling  has  manifested 
itself,  and  the  large  majority  of  whom  can 
never  afford  to  pursue  their  studies  in  any 
other  school,  is  enough  to  make  us  hang 
our  heads,  if  not  in  shame,  at  least  in  seri- 
ous consideration  and  reflection. 

What  we  need  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to-day  to  enable  the  masses  of  the 
growing  generation  to  meet  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  age  is  first,  have  estab- 
lished in  every  district  a  school  year  of  not 
less  than  nine  months;  then  have  a  thor- 
ough systematic  course  of  studies  beginning 
with  the  child  at  the  age  of  six,  and  have 
it  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  so  that 
the  average  child  cannot  graduate  until 
about  the  age  of  seventeen,  finishing  in  a 
township  high,  or  well-graded  school. 

We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  children  can 
not  afford  to  go  from  home  to  a  Normal  or 
preparatory  school;  all  the  school  education 
the  masses  of  the  people  get  is  that  which 
they  receive  in  the  public  schools ;  and  while 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  school  of  to* 
day  starts  the  flame  and  awakens  the  desire 
for  knowledge  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitudes 
of  boys  and  girls,  yet  with  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  them  that  desire  can  never  be 
satisfied,  because  the  public  school  leaves 
them  in  a  position  where  they  must  spend 
too  many  years  at  school  from  home,  and 
an  outlay  of  money  incident  thereto  which 
simply  makes  the  getting  of  a  proper  educa- 
tion prohibitory. 

It  is  for  the  masses  of  the  people  for 
whom  we  plead ;  it  is  for  the  masses  of  the 
people  we  as  directors  are  responsible  for  the 
educational  advantage  given. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  directors  provide 
for  and  give  the  children  in  their  respective 
districts  all  the  education  their  people  de- 
mand, and  all  their  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  This  to  a  very  large  extent  is  true, 
but  let  me  say  to  you,  fellow  directors,  that 
it  is  your  duty,  as  representatives  and 
directors  of  the  educational  interests  of  your 
communities,  to  mold  public  educational 
sentiment,  to  lead  and  educate  your  people 
so  that  they  will  place  a  proper  value  upon 
the  education  of  their  children,  teach  them 
that  the  development  of  the  minds  of  their 
children  is  a  more  valuable  legacy  than  the 
few  extra  dollars  they  may  be  able  to  leave 
them  by  reason  of  the  tax-rate  being  kept 
low. 

Therefore,  fellow  directors,  I  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  qualify  the  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  so  that  they  will  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  and  requirements  of  the 
times  by  giving  them  a  more  thorough  edu- 
cation, which  can  only  be  done  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  school  year,  by  establish- 
ing such  schools,  and  such  a  course  of 
studies  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
child's  mind  at  every  stage  of  development 
during  its  school  life  up  to  about  the 
average  age  of  seventeen;  at  which  age  it  is 
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young  enough  to  enter  upon  its  life  work, 
and  at  which  age,  if  the  training  and  course 
of  studies  is  what  it  should  have  been,  the 
child  will  have  sufficient  education  to  enter 
into  any  business,  outside  of  the  professions, 
and  to  take  a  proper  position  in  society  as 
a  citizen. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

I.  A.  Cleaver,  from  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  reported  the  following  list 
of  officers  proposed  for  next  session, 
which,  on  motion,  was  adopted,  and  they 
were  elected  by  the  Secretary  casting  the 
vote  of  the  Convention  : 

President— Hon.  Wm.  Field  Shay,  North- 
umberland Co. 

First  Vice  President— Simon  E.  Bowman, 
Daaphin  Co.;  Second  Vice  President — Wm. 
Wynkoop,  Bucks  Co. ;  Third  Vice  President 
—J.  C.  Smith,  Jefferson  Co. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Sam/1  J.  Garner, 
Montgomery  Co. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Rev.  E.  S.  Hass- 
ler.  Somerset  Co. 

Treasurer— -H.  H.  Rice,  Dauphin  Co. 

Executive  Committee— J.  R.  Spiegel,  Geo. 
H.  Hugus,  Westmoreland  Co.;  A.  C.  Coul- 
ter, Allegheny  Co  ;  Wm.  H.  Sanford,  Cam- 
bria Co.;  Sam'l  M.  Wakefield,  Fayette  Co. 

Legislative  Committee  —  Hon.  John  S. 
Wentz,  Montgomery  Co.;  Hon.  R.  L.  Mey- 
ers, Cumberland  Co. ;  Chas.  H.  Van  Fleet, 
Philadelphia;  W.  Jno.  Campbell,  Chester 
Co. ;  B.  Walter  Beatty,  Delaware  Co. 

treasurer's  account. 

M.  S.  Parvin  reported  from  the  Audit- 
ing Committee,  showing  the  account  of 
the  Treasurer  to  be  as  follows  : 

Dr. 
To  bal.  on  hand  from  1899  .  .   .    $4  66 
To  105  delegates  registered  at .    52  50 

$57  16 

Cr. 
By  bills  approved  by  Executive 

Committee $53  64 

By  balance  on  hand 3  52 

$57  16 

The  report  was  adopted. 
There  being  no  legislative  session  this 
year,  nothing  was  reported  from  the  leg- 
islative Committee. 

the  resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported 
from  the  committee  for  adoption: 

Resolved^  That  each  successive  convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
School  Directors  gives  proof  of  its  value 
and  utility  as  an  organization,  by  increas- 
ing the  interest  of  directors  in  their  official 
duties;  by  favoring  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  public 
schools;  by  leading  to  such  legislative  ac- 
tion as  may  assure  their  greater  usefulness 


and  efficiency  ;  by  giving  opportunities  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  their 
judicious  management;  and  by  fostering  an 
interchange  of  opinions  having  in  view 
their  general  improvement,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  methods  for  advancing  their 
welfare. 

Resolved^  That  no  higher  obligation  de- 
volves upon  the  school  director  than  the  se- 
lection of  the  best  and  most  competent 
teachers;  and,  while  the  obstructions  tothe 
accomplishment  of  this  object  may,  at 
times,  seem  almost  insurmountable,  the  ef- 
forts to  this  end  should  never  be  relaxed, 
and  School  Boards  should  ever  insist  upon 
competency,  executive  ability,  and  educa- 
tional qualifications;  and  these  attributes  of 
a  good  teacher  having  been  secured,  then 
the  most  liberal  compensation  should  be 
given  in  order  that  the  effective  teacher  can 
be  retained,  and  encouraged  to  give  the  best 
of  her  talents  to  the  training  of  the  pupil 
and  the  development  of  the  school. 

Resolved^  That  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  well  as  their  future  value  as 
citizens  of  the  State,  largely  depends  on  the 
character  of  our  public  schools;  and  while 
it  is  essential  that  these  should  be  under  the 
care  of  competent  teachers,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  people  elect  as  school  di- 
rectors those  who  are  well  qualified  for  the 
position. 

Resolved)  That  the  failure  of  the  last  Leg- 
islature to  appropriate  funds  to  circulate  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  Boards  of  Directors  through 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal)  is  matter 
of  regret  and  loss;  and  that  this  Convention 
urgently  recommends  that  the  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  be  resumed. 

Resolved)  That  the  Legislature  be  re- 
quested to  eliminate  the  following  clause 
from  the  law  authorizing  the  directors  to 
consolidate  schools,  namely,  **  if  it  does  not 
increase  cost/'  as  we  believe  such  action 
will  make  the  law  more  practicable  and 
effective. 

Resolved)  That,  as  heretofore  declared  by 
the  unanimous  approval  of  this  Association, 
we  vigorousl  jt  protest  against  any  reduction 
in  the  appropriation  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  State;  and  we  earnestly  urge  that  the 
recent  curtailment  thereof  be  restored  in 
the  next  State  appropriation. 

These  resolutions,  on  motion  of  H.  H. 
Hubbert,  of  Philadelphia,  were  unani- 
mously adopted  as  read. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  byS. 
E.  Bowman,  of  Dauphin  county,  was  re- 
ported with  a  negative  recommendation: 

Resolved)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Legislature  be  asked  at  its 
next  session,  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the 
payment  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  expense  of  the  directors  in  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  County  School 
Directors'  Association. 
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S.  J.  Garner,  Montgomery  county:  I 
am  sorry  the  committee  make  such  a 
recommendation.  I  thought  the  resolu- 
tion was  timely,  and  hoped  it  had  struck 
a  responsive  chord  in  all  our  hearts.  We 
seemed  all  agreed  last  night  that  direc- 
tors need  education,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  pay  their  expenses  to  county  institute. 
I  know  that  those  who  now  attend  are 
the'live  men,  and  the  absentees  are  indif- 
ferent ;  and  I  believe  some  fail  to  come 
because  of  the  expense.  Why  should 
not  the  tax-payers  do  something  toward 
educating  their  directors?  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  best  things  proposed  here. 

J.  H.  McParland,  Montgomery  county: 
If  this  is  to  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion, you  will  start  on  a  road  that  will 
end  in  making  school  director  a  political 
position.  If  it  is  right  to  pay  directors' 
expenses,  let  their  own  district  pay  them. 
•  H.  H.  Hubbert,  Philadelphia,  said  this 
very  proposition  had  been  defeated  in  the 
legislature,  and  everything  like  it  had 
been  turned  down  by  this  body  hereto- 
fore. Attendance  at  institute  should  be 
voluntary,  as  it  is  here.  If  you  pay  ex- 
penses, a  different  class  will  attend. 

I.  A.  Cleaver,  Chester  county:  It  is  the 
same  old  question  that  comes  up  every 
year.  I  hope  we  will  vote  it  down,  con- 
sistently with  our  past  action.  Let  us 
fill  our  office  from  a  sense  of  duty,  with- 
out compensation. 

G.  H.  Hugus,  Westmoreland  county: 
If  we  pay  even  a  nominal  sum,  we  shall 
have  a  crop  of  candidates  of  a  different 
sort  from  those  who  are  glad  to  render 
this  service  for  the  good  of  the  State.  I 
hope  we  will  not  break  our  good  record 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Garner :  There  is  no  pay  for  ser- 
vice; it  is  actual  expenses  of  attendance 
on  directors'  day  at  institute. 

J.  K.  Wildman,  Bucks  county:  I  have 
always  opposed  similar  propositions,  and 
shall  oppose  this.  It  is  best  to  maintain 
the  claim  of  giving  this  service  to  hu- 
manity voluntarily  and  without  thought 
of  reward.  I  believe  the  committee  are 
right,  and  we  should  support  them.  Let 
us  continue  to  work  for  the  public  good 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  without  other 
compensation  than  a  good  conscience. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  nega- 
tive recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  sustained. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 

J.  J.    O'Donnell,    Columbia    county, 


asked  what  had  become  of  his  resolution 
relative  to  appropriation  for  high  schools. 

The  chairman  replied  that  the  commit- 
tee had  taken  no  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  asked  to  have  it  taken 
up,  but  the  point  of  order  was  raised  that 
nothing  was  in  order  but  report  of  com- 
mittee, and  this  was  not  reported  upon. 
The  point  was  sustained. 

QUESTION  BOX. 

The  Chair:  The  State  Superintendent 
has  been  with  us  since  we  started,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  his  counsel  be- 
fore we  adjourn.  He  is  on  the  pro- 
gram for  a  "question  box"  exercise,  and 
I  now  leave  the  meeting  in  his  hands. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I 
can  say  to  you  just  now  is  that  yesterday 
the  last  appropriations  for  the  current 
year  were  issued,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions whose  papers  were  not  properly 
filed.     And  now  to  the  question  box. 

"As  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
are  required  to  teach  the  evil  effects  of 
liquor  and  tobacco,  ought  not  directors 
be  compelled  by  law  to  prohibit  their  use 
by  teachers  during  school  term?"  Re- 
ferred to  G.  H.  Hugus,  of  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  Hugus:  I  answer  No.  A  person 
of  intemperate  habits  cannot  get  a  certifi- 
cate now.  And  suppose  you  put  it  in  the 
contract,  and  he  did  use  it  notwithstand- 
ing, could  you  dismiss  or  refuse  to  pay  ? 
I  doubt  it.  But  I  should  say  no  anyhow. 
There  are  some  teachers  and  directors 
and  superintendents  who  use  tobacco — 
good  men,  who  are  towers  of  strength  in 
the  land.  We  could  not  enforce  such  a 
law  if  we  had  it,  and  I  think  legislative 
enactment  is  not  the  way  to  bring  up 
teachers  to  the  standard.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  teacher's  habits,  do  not 
employ  him  next  year. 

"What  is  the  practical  way  to  carry 
out  the  library  law?"  Referred  to  I.  A. 
Cleaver  of  Chester. 

Mr.  Cleaver:  Get  the  library,  from 
some  generous  friend  if  you  can;  if  not, 
levy  a  tax,  buy  it,  and  take  care  of  it  the 
same  as  any  other  property. 

"  Can  we  do  anything  to  overcome  the 
vaccination  muddle. n  Referred  to  Dr. 
F.  R.  Brunner,  of  Berks. 

The  legislature  should  either  provide 
for  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  law. 
or  else  repeal  it.  As  it  is,  some  parents 
use  it  to  evade  compulsory  attendance. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  An  immune  boy  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  allowed  to  remain  in  school 
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while  one  committee  after  another  kept 
considering  how  they  could  get  around 
the  law.  flow  were  .they  to  "success- 
fully "  vaccinate  him  ? 

B.  B.  Sykes,  Clearfield  county:  If  vac- 
cination protects,  and  my  child  has  been 
protected,  why  need  I  bother  about  my 
neighbor  who  won't  vaccinate  his  child? 
It  is  his  risk,  not  mine. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  It  is  a  plain  conflict  be- 
tween the  vaccination  law  and  the  com- 
pulsory school  law.  The  Department 
cannot  straighten  it  any  more  than  you 
directors.  The  compulsory  education  law 
says  the  child  shall  go  to  school,  and  the 
vaccination  law  says  he  shall  not,  unless 
successfully  vaccinated.  As  it  stands 
it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  persuasion. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  formulate  an 
opinion  I  would  be  willing  to  stand  upon 
in  every  case. 

G.  D.  Swain,  Butler  county:  But  it 
comes  up  in  practice,  and  what  shall  we 
do?  People  object,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
question. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  should  want  to  know 
the  particular  case  before  deciding.  Some 
people  think  "municipalities"  applies 
only  to  towns,  not  townships;  but  the 
State  Board  of  Health  think  otherwise, 

"To  what  extent  should  school  boards 
be  influenced  by  petitions  of  citizens?  " 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  he  would  answer 
that  in  a  word — so  far  as  is  right. 

"  What  can  the  public  schools  do  to  fit 
rural  pupils  for  their  profession  as  farm- 
ers?" Referred  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Hamilton. 

Secretary  Hamilton:  They  could  and 
ought  to  do  more  than  they  are  doing.  I 
was  raised  in  the  country  and  was  a 
grown  man  at  college  before  I  knew  the 
parts  of  a  flower,  the  composition  of  air 
and  water,  the  natural  history  of  the 
butterfly.  Yet  my  teachers  were  trained, 
educated  men,  mostly  college  graduates; 
not  as  so  many  now,  with  only  an  ele- 
mentary education.  Now,  after  25  years 
fighting,  natural  science  is  taught  every- 
where. And  it  is  high  time — think  of 
children  in  rural  districts  growing  up 
blind  to  their  glorious  environment,  and 
the  teachers  blind  leaders  of  the  blind! 
Something  is  being  done  on  this  line  by 
Cornell,  and  by  the  State  College  Leaflets; 
Europe  had  learned  the  lesson  long  ago, 
Canada  is  awake.  Children  hunger  for 
such  instruction.  We  have  done  some- 
thing in  presenting  this  matter  to  the 
Farmers' Institutes.  Our  agricultural  peo- 


ple should  demand  nature  study,  and 
teachers  will  prepare  for  it.  When  you 
directors  are  employing  teachers,  ask 
them  "Can  you  teach  the  natural,  com- 
mon things  around  us?"  and  if  not,  tell 
them  they  can't  teach  for  you.  That 
will  soon  create  a  demand  that  the 
Normal  schools  will  have  to  meet.  This 
demand  is  coming,  and  those  who  try  to 
stand  in  the  way  will  be  swept  out.  The 
country  people  want  information  about 
their  business.  We  are  getting  up  a  nat- 
ural history  library  for  country  schools, 
which  will  be  published  and  sent  out. 

"  Under  the  compulsory  law,  are  there 
any  offences  that  justify  expulsion  of  a 
pupil  from  school  ?"  Referred  to  Deputy 
Supt.  of  Instruction  J.  Q.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Stewart:  The  act  of  1854,  which 
authorized  directors  to  suspend  pupils 
from  school,  is  not  in  any  way  modified 
by  the  compulsory  law.  You  have  full 
authority  to  maintain  discipline,  and  may 
suspend  or  expel  any  who  are  incorrigi- 
ble or  wilfully  disobedient.  The  com- 
pulsory law  authorized  the  establishment 
of  special  schools  for  truants  and  other 
special  cases,  but  this  has  been  done  only 
in  one  case  (Allegheny),  and  is  often  im- 
practicable by  reason  of  the  conditions — 
in  small  districts  there  would  be  perhaps 
only  one  or  two  cases,  and  you  could  not 
have  a  separate  school. 

"  What  can  be  done  to  provide  for  a 
more  satisfactory  registration  ?" 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  We  will  not  get  that 
until  we  can  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
assessors  and  county  commissioners,  and 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  school  boards, 
or  men  appointed  by  them.  Meanwhile, 
when  children  are  omitted  by  the  asses- 
sors, you  should  add  them  to  the  list. 

"  Can  the  Department  do  anything  to 
help  carry  out  Secretary  Hamilton's  plan 
for  supplying  literature  ?" 

Dr.  Schaeffer  :  No  fund  is  provided  for 
that  purpose.  And  that  empties  the 
Question  Box. 

I  will  add  a  closing  word.  While  I 
am  a  thorough  believer  in  natural  science 
study,  and  manual  training,  and  the  other 
new  and  good  things,  I  hope  you  will 
never  forget  that  one  chief  function  of  the 
school  is  to  teach  the  right  use  of  books. 
That  school  is  a  failure  which  teaches 
only  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  and 
a  little  geography  and  history.  Our  first 
duty  to  our  boys  and  girls  is  to  fit  them 
for  their  future  as  citizens  and  for  home 
and  social  life.     If  we  pursued  in  other 
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lines  the  policy  we  have  in  reading,  the 
folly  of  such  a  course  could  not  escape 
notice.  Should  a  father  instil  into  his 
child  a  desire  for  the  plants  of  the  night- 
shade family,  and  then  turn  him  out  into 
a  field  where  the  poison  grew  beside  the 
esculent,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Yet 
we  teach  our  children  to  read,  and  create 
a  fondness  for  books,  and  then  turn  them 
loose  to  find  what  reading  they  can — and 
much  of  what  they  find  at  the  book -stall 
is  as  deleterious  to  the  soul  as  the  deadly 
nightshade  is  to  the  body.  We  should 
teach  them  not  only  how  to  read,  but 
what  to  read,  giving  them  the  best  books 
in  reach,  and  among  them  those  which 
bear  upon  their  future  as  agriculturists. 
And  now  I  turn  over  this,in  my  judgment, 
the  most  successful  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors1 Association,  into  the  hands  of  our 
cultured,  distinguished  and  much-appre- 
ciated President. 

The  Chair:  We  have  all  noted  with 
gratification  the  zeal  and  interest  which 
have  brought  together  so  many  from  their 
distant  homes.  The  programme  has  been 
fully  carried  out,  and  there  were  many 
excellent  papers.  There  has  been  wide 
and  intelligent  discussion,  participated  in 
by  a  large  number  of  our  members,  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  body,  which 
must  be  the  case  where  men  come  from 
all  parts,  and  pay  their  own  way  with 
their  own  money.  I  was  present  at  the 
first  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  few 
of  us  met  to  consider  the  organization  of 
an  Association  and  arrange  preliminaries. 
I  was  skeptical  then  as  to  its  success,  but 
good  has  come  out  of  it.  I  have  been 
present  at  every  meeting  since,  and  now 
believe  the  Association  has  come  to  stay, 
and  recognize  the  power  it  will  have  and 
the  duty  to  consider  and  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  proposed  legislation  ;  the  legis- 
lature will  be  impressed  by  its  recommen- 
dations and  give  them  due  weight.  I  be- 
speak for  my  successor  the  consideration 
and  courtesy  shown  to  me,  and  ask  for  a 
larger  effort  to  bring  delegates  from  all 
the  counties  next  year  when  the  legisla- 
ture is  in  session.  The  extreme  corners 
of  the  State  are  all  represented  this  year. 
I  hope  all  who  are  here  now  will  come 
again,  and  bring  so  many  others  that 
there  will  be  a  large,  representative  and 
successful  convention. 

The  session  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  list  was  furnished  by  the 


Treasurer,  with  addition  of  the  Depart- 
ment officers  and  visiting  superintend- 
ents, also  the  representatives  of  commit- 
tees of  other  bodies.  We  have  arranged 
them  alphabetically  by  counties,  for  con- 
venience of  reference: 

Adams — C.  H.  Myers,  W.  C.  Van  Scoyoc. 

Allegheny— A.  C.  Coulter,  Snpt.  Sam'l  Ham- 
ilton. 

Bedford— R.  E.  Smith,  W.  Scott  Stuckey. 

Berks— M.  S.  Parvin,  H.  S.  Striley,  Dr.  Prank 
R.  Brunner,  Supt.  E.  M.  Rupp. 

Blair- J.  H.  Mathias,  Wm.  E.  McKee. 

Bucks — Anna  M.  Carver,  Hugh  B.  Eastburn* 
J.  K.  Wild  man,  Wm.  Wynkoop,  Ezra  Michener. 

Butler— G:D.  Swain. 

Cambria — Wm.  H.  Sanford,  G.  W.  Bowman. 

Centre— C.  T.  Fryberger. 

Chester — Isaac  A.  Cleaver,  Amos  G.  Gotwals, 
Harry  Sloyer,  W.  J.  Campbell,  D.  W.  Entriken, 
John  S.  Freden,  Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  Prof.  R.  S. 
Macnamee. 

Clearfield — Benj.  J.  Sykes. 

Columbia— John  J.  O'Donnell,  J.  C.  Brown. 

Cumberland— Hon.  R.  L.  Meyers,  Prof.  G. 
M.  D.  Eckels. 

Dauphin— H.  H.  Rice,  Simon  E.  Bowman, 
W.  O.  Miller,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  G.  W.  Clemson, 
Wm.  Pendy,  Cyrus  G.  Shenk,  Supt  L.  O.  Foose, 
Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes  (for  Com.  of  Supts.  Con- 
vention), Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stew- 
art. 

Delaware— B.  Walter  Beatty,  Newton  P. 
West,  John  Vance,  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith. 

Erie— A.  H.  Naser,  C.  M.  Wood. 

Fayette— B.  T.  Sherrick,  S.  M.  Wakefield. 

Indiana — V.  M.  Cunningham. 

Jefferson— J.  E.  Pandell,  W.  N.  Conrod,  J.  C. 
Smith,  C.  A.  Burkhouse. 

Juniata— Oden  C.  Gortner,  U.  Shuman. 

Lancaster— Samuel  Gochenour,  F.  M.  Steven- 
son, Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

Lebanon— Ira  M.  Rutter,  Wm.  S.  Karen,  S. 
W.  Beckley,  J.  W.  Bennetch. 

Lehigh—  E.  S.  Kurtz,  James  M.  Marks. 

Luzerne — Frank  P.  Hopper. 

Lycoming — C.  A.  Ronkle. 

Miflflin— W.  W.  Trout. 

Montgomery— Hon.  John  A.  Wentz,  Sam'l  J. 
Garner,  H.  M.  Lessig,  J.  H.  McFarland,  Cyrus 
H.  Caley. 

Montour — W.  E.  Lunger. 

Northampton— Geo.  O.  Reagel,  P.  E.Kreidler. 

Northumberland — Hon.  Wm.  Field  Shay.  P. 
H.  Roberts,  Will  Lesher,  John  A.  Kline,  Wm, 
Voris. 

Perry — Sam'l  Ebert,  Isaiah  E.  Stevens. 

Philadelphia— H.  H.  Hubbert,  C.  H.  Van 
Fleet,  Col.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore  (for  S.  T.  A.). 

Schuylkill— E.  F.  Phillips,  G.  C.  Diffenderfer. 

Snyder— D.  S.  Krolly,  J.  S.  Rine,  G.  W.  DiehL 

Somerset — Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler,  N.  D.  Hay. 

Sullivan — Ver«on  Hull,  W.  L.Jennings. 

Susquehanna— Frank  A.  Davis. 

Union — A.  M.  Wonder. 

Venango— C.  D.  Phipps. 

Washington — W.  H.  Emery. 

Westmoreland — Geo.  H.  Hugus,  J.  R.  Spiegel, 
J.  Q.  Truxal. 

Wayne— J.  E.  Woodmansee,  J.  J.  Perhatn. 

York — E.  B.  Whisler,  John  M.  Easton. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  hi  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock ;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye' re  sleeping.— Scotch  Farmer, 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Decker. 

I  expect  to  pass  th  rough  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
•can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  Name  and  by  Authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


IT  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  again  call  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  the  time-honored  custom  of  sys- 
tematically planting  trees  and  shrubs  and 
thus  in  a  measure  repairing  the  injury 
caused  by  a  too  rapid  destruction  of  our 
forests.  The  inestimable  benefits  of  this 
custom  are  evidenced  not  only  by  the  ever- 
increasing  beauty  of  our  parks  and  avenues, 
but  by  the  interest  which  our  people  are 
taking  in  the  necessity  and  benefits  of 
larger  wooded  areas.  Through  the  efforts 
of  scientific  wood  culture,  young  forests  are 
springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  an  appreci- 
able change  will  be  noticed  in  the  now  of 
the  waters  of  our  State. 

Especially  should  Arbor  Day  be  observed 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State,  in  com- 
pliance with  several  Acts  of  Assembly 
creating  forest  reserves,  is  now  purchasing 
forest  lands.  This  has  greatly  increased 
the  market  value  of  similar  wooded  tracts, 
and  a  larger  revenue  should  come  to  the 
counties  from  taxes  levied  upon  them.  The 
results  in  other  counties  snow  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
State  from  the  sale  of  merchantable  timber 
taken  from  its  reserves,  but  the  immediate 
benefit  is  to  the  people,  who  will  have  the 
right  to  go  upon  these  lands  for  fishing, 
hunting,  outing  and  camping  without  feel- 
ing themselves  liable  as  trespassers.  Our 
cities  have  their  parks  maintained  at  great 
expense.  These  forest  reserves  will  be  the 
people's  parks,  free  to  all  who  comply  with 
the  laws  for  their  preservation.  In  calling 
the  attention  of  those  observing  Arbor  Day 
to  the  purchase  of  forest  lands  by  the  State, 
it  is  with  the  hope  that  the  action  of  the 


State  officials  in  putting  in  force  the  laws 
creating  forest  reserves  may  meet  with 
public  approval,  and  that  the  sentiment 
favorable  thereto  may  be  strengthened. 

In  order  that  our  citizens,  both  young  and 
old,  may  continue  to  contribute  their  share 
in  this  great  movement,  I,  William  A. 
Stone,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  accordance  with  law,  do 
hereby  designate  and  proclaim  Friday,  the 
sixth  day  of  April,  and  Friday,  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  April,  A.  D.  1900,  to  be  observed 
as  Arbor  Days  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Two  days  are  set  apart  for  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day.  Inasmuch  as  the  climatic 
conditions  may  render  one  of  these  days 
more  favorable  for  the  purpose  intended 
than  the  other,  the  selection  is  left  with  the 
citizens  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this 
ninth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  onehundredand  twenty- 
fourth. 

William  A.  Stone. 
By  the  Governor  : 
W.  W.  Griest, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  bound  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 
Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  which  has  just 
been  received  from  the  Secretary,  Irwin 
Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota,  is  the 
largest  yet  issued,  containg  1258  pages. 
It  includes  all  papers  and  discussions,  as 
well  as  the  report  of  the  Columbus  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintendents. 
Among  reports  of  special  importance  are 
those  of  the  Committees  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements,  on  Normal  Schools, 
and  on  the  Relations  of  Public  Libraries 
to  Public  Schools. 

It  is  a  great  book,  and  the  spelling  is 
nearly  as  good  as  Lowell  or  Longfellow 
would  make  it.  Here  and  there  the  proof- 
reader missed  a  word  which  mars  the 
page,  but  some  one  may  have  given  him 
instructions  to  blunder  on  "thru"  for 
he  seems  to  miss  that  every  time.  We 
can  stand  a  bad  word  now  and  then  if 
there  is  a  good  idea  behind  it  to  make  it 
worth  while  ;  but  if  the  folly  of  the  "  ten 
rules,"  and  more,  had  been  insisted  upon 
throughout  this  book,  as  some  wished  to 
have  it,  who  but  the  spelling  crank  would 
have  cared  to  read  or  own  it?    A  few 
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copies  are  still  on  hand,  and  may  be  bad 
at  a  low  rate  from  Secretary  Sbepard. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  during  the 
second  week  in  July;  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  Williamsport,  during  the  first  week 
of  the  same  month,  July  3d  to  6th. 


By  accident  the  name  of  Supt.  Jno. 
W.  Anthony,  Jeannette,  Westmoreland 
county,  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Convention  of  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents  held  in  Phila- 
delphia a  few  weeks  since.  Supt.  An- 
thony was  not  only  in  regular  attendance, 
but  a  member  much  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

A  year  ago  Cornell  University  secured 
30,000  acres  of  woodland  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
her  Forestry  Department.  The  land  has 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  sections, 
and  several  seed  beds  have  been  laid  out 
in  which  there  have  been  planted  over  a 
million  small  trees  of  different  varieties. 
The  students  of  forestry  will  study  the 
theory  of  the  subject  from  October  to 
April,  and  from  then  until  commence- 
ment they  will  study  the  practical  side 
of  forestry.  Cornell  University  is  the 
only  college  in  the  United  States  which 
has  a  Forestry  Department.  Professor 
John  Gifford  was  recently  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Forestry  in  the  University. 


Provost  Harrison  hasjust  published 
his  annual  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1899.  The  Report,  together  with  its  full 
and  numerous  appendices,  gives  a  very 
readable  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  University,  and  of  the  year's  work 
and  benefactions.  The  reports  of  the 
Deans  and  other  heads  of  departments 
are  presented  in  full  and  discussed  at 
more  or  less  length  by  the  Provost,  who 
is  evidently  in  close  touch  with  every 
portion  of  the  work,  and  full  of  plans  for 
its  enlargement  and  development  wher- 
ever these  are  needed.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  personal  changes  through 
death,  resignation,  and  election,  during 
the  year,  iu  the  teaching  staff  of  258  per- 
sons, which  are  duly  recorded.  The  ap- 
pended Treasurer's  report  is  very  full  and 
clear,  showing  precisely  the  resources  and 


expenses  of  the  University  and  its  Hos- 
pitals. It  reports  the  year's  gifts  as 
amounting  to  $616,441.28,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
In  the  little  less  than  five  years  of  Dr. 
Harrison's  Provostship  the  donations 
have  aggregated  $2,804,319.60;  but  a 
careful  study  of  this  report  will  show  that 
at  least  as  much  more  is  urgently  needed 
to  carry  out  the  plans  already  formulated 
for  extensions  and  improvements  that  are 
absolutely  essential.  The  University  in 
an  important  way  stands  for  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  City,  and  its  ample  sup- 
port should  be  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  all 
thoughtful  citizens.  Copies  of  the  "  Pro- 
vost's Report"  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  400  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


HAVE  YOU  PLANTED  A  TREE  ? 


THE  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  and 
the  time  of  the  planting  of  trees  are 
again  with  us.  The  one  suggests  the 
other,  and  depends  in  part  upon  the  other, 
and  both  are  very  pleasant  to  think  of. 
The  proclamation  of  Governor  Stone 
names  April  6th  and  20th  as  the  Spring 
Arbor  Days  for  Pennsylvania,  the  season 
being  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Can  superintendents,  directors,  and 
teachers  do  better  than  to  call  attention 
to  this  good  work?  Let  it  become  at  this 
season  an  every  day  question:  "Have 
you  ever  planted  a  tree?"  Where,  when, 
how  many  of  them  are  growing,  flourish- 
ing, bearing  fruit? 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  in  this  and  other 
ways  to  fix  the  thought,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  boys  and  girls,  of  planting  fruit 
and  shade  and  timber  trees,  and  also  nuts 
and  seeds  as  well  as  trees.  It  is  the 
thought  that  leads  to  the  thing  ;  the  do- 
ing that  fixes  the  habit ;  and  this  habit 
on  the  part  of  even  a  few  people  in  a 
community,  with  its  good  example  for  all, 
means  blessing  for  the  countryside. 

As  to  the  best  trees  for  planting:  Good 
fruit  trees,  of  course,  wherever  they  can 
be  had,  and  wherever  they  will  grow,  and 
that  in  Pennsylvania  is  almost  every- 
where. Then  good  shade  trees.  The  list 
of  Mr.  Smith  of  Washington,  D.  C,  one 
of  the  best  living  authorities,  is  the  Nor- 
way maple,  sugar  maple,  swamp  maple, 
American  elm,rock  elm,  American  linden, 
sweet  gum  (liquidambar),  acacia,  Amer- 
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ican  ash,  horse  chestnut.  Japan  Gingko, 
box  elder,  American  sycamore.  Mr. 
Meehan  of  Germ  an  town,  recommends 
the  following  list  in  order  of  merit :  Nor- 
way maple,  sugar  maple,  silver  maple, 
linden,  Western  catalpa,  horse  chestnut, 
paper  birch,  paulownia,  etc.  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  our  distinguished  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry,  approves  both  these 
lists,  giving  especial  preference  to  our 
native  trees. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  land  owner  and 
have  waste  hillsides  or  other  unproduc- 
tive lands  where  timber  trees  will  grow — 
and  these  are  found  in  all  directions — . 
plant  the  chestnut,  walnut,  hickory,  oak, 
elm,  maple,  gum,  beech,  birch,  pine, 
anything,  be  it  apple,  cherry,  plum  and 
pear,  and  plant  them  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands.  Plant  the  nuts  or  seeds  in 
such  manner  as  tree-growers  advise,  then 
transplant,  as  seems  best,  and  in  years  the 
timber  crop  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
profitable,  financially,  of  all  that  you  have 
grown,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blessing  that 
comes  to  the  country  at  large  from  the 
presence  of  trees  everywhere  in  goodly 
numbers. 

Plant  trees  !  On  Arbor  Day,  if  you  can , 
but  still — plant  trees  ! 


TWO  GOOD  CONVENTIONS. 


THESE  are  convention  numbers,  and 
rich  in  matter  of  practical  value  to 
those  who  have  the  direction  or  control 
of  school  policy  or  school  affairs.  Our 
last  issue  gave  in  full  the  interesting  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Superintendents'  Conven- 
tion of  February  8-10,  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  sessions  were  held 
in  the  beautiful  lecture  room  of  Houston 
Hall,  which  is  modeled  after  an  old 
Gothic  church  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  that 
to  which  Hall  Caine  and  many  of  his 
neighbor  Manxmen  belong. 

Supt.  Addison  Jones,  of  .West  Chester, 
was  at  home  in  the  chair;  the  Executive 
Committee  had  done  their  work  well; 
the  authorities  of  the  University  and  of 
the  city  schools  bade  everybody  a  most 
hearty  welcome;  and  the  meeting  was 
in  every  way  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

The  formal  addresses  and  papers  by 
Drs.  Brooks,  Penniman,  Sharpless,  Har- 
rison, Schaeffer,  Superintendents  Missi- 
mer,  Jones,  Coughlin,  Twitmyer,  Howell, 
Harpel,  McGinnes,  Berkey,  Mackey,  and 
Harman,  the  lecture  by  Prof.  Tadd  in 


the  chapel  of  the  University,  and  the 
running  discussions  in  which  others  took 
part,  made  these  proceedings  of  unusual 
interest. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  was  the  ever- 
present  host,  representing  the  University, 
and  on  Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  took 
charge  of  the  superintendents  for  a  tour 
of  observation  through  a  part  of  the  build- 
dings  and  grounds.  It  was  a  memorable 
visit,  first  to  the  department  rich  in  treas- 
ures of  archeology  where  one  could  spend 
days  instead  of  an  hour;  then  to  the  great 
chemical  building;  then  through  the  vast 
library;  and  from  there  to  the  new  law 
building  recently  dedicated.  During  the 
noon  hour  we  had  visited  the  dissecting 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  medical 
building,  where  a  hundred  or  more  stu- 
dents were  busy.  Of  all  interesting  places 
that  we  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  during 
this  memorable  half- day,  that  which  im- 
pressed us  most  was  this  great  room.  A 
friend  asked,  "  Was  there  nothing  repul- 
sive or  offensive ?"  "It  seemed  like  a 
temple,  full  of  divine  suggestion  and 
mystery." 

The  session  of  the  State  Directors'  As- 
sociation, held  in  Harrisburg,  February 
14th  and  15th,  the  proceedings  of  which 
are  given  in  full  in  the  present  issue  of  The 
School  Journal \  is  generally  considered  the 
most  successful  meeting  in  the  history  of 
this  Association.  Mr.  H.  B.  Eastburn  was 
a  model  presiding  officer.  The  execu- 
tive committee  had  prepared  an  excellent 
programme.  Those  who  were  appointed 
to  speak  put  in  their  appearance  at  the 
right  time,  so  that  there  was  no  hitch  in 
the  programme.  Supt.  Hamilton's  ad- 
dress was  well  prepared,  well  delivered 
and  full  of  good  counsel  to  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  aiding 
directors  through  a  periodical  that  will 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  School  De- 
partment and  with  the  latest  movements 
in  the  realm  of  education.  Dr.  Atherton 
gave  his  views  in  a  polished  address  and 
received  the  heartiest  applause  from  all 
who  heard  him.  Depty.  Supt.  Houck 
made  one  of  his  stirring  speeches.  Prof. 
Welsh  emphasized  the  educational  out- 
look from  the  standpoint  of  a  Normal 
School  Principal.  We  bespeak  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  proceedings  by  all  who 
could  not  attend  the  meeting,  and  cherish 
the  hope  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Spiegel,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
will  get  up  a  meeting  next  year  that 
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shajl  be  superior  to  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

These  proceedings  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  print  an  extra  number  of  pages 
in  both  the  March  and  April  numbers  of 
The  Journal.  We  wish  it  were  possibie 
to  have  those  numbers  go  into  the  hands 
of  School  Directors  and  Teachers  every- 
where in  Pennsylvania. 


AN  UNSELFISH  UFE. 


ON  Sunday,  March  18,  1900,  Memorial 
Services  were  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Keystone  State  Normal  School  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Rev.  B.  E.  Kram- 
lich,  who  died  January  1,  1900.  Of  all 
men  connected  with  the  public  school 
work  he  was  most  unselfish.  A  tablet  in 
memory  of  his  long  and  faithful  service 
was  unveiled,  and  appropriate  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Judge  R.  H.  Koch, 
Rev.  C.  F.  Dry  and  State  Supt.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer.  We  append  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  addresses  as  indica- 
tive of  the  growing  tendency  to  do  honor 
to  those  who  work  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education: 

"  Of  all  who  have  been  connected  with 
this  school,  no  one  can  show  a  record  for 
prolonged  and  unselfish  service  like  the 
late  Rev.  B.  E.  Kramlich.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since 
its  recognition  as  a  State  Normal  School 
— that  is,  for  one-third  of  a  century.  He 
had  completed  twenty-three  years  of  ser- 
vice as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, was  elected  the  twenty-fourth  time 
to  this  post  of  honor,  and  filled  it  from 
May  to  January  in  the  current  school 
year.  He  never  asked  for  remuneration 
of  any  kind,  but  paid  the  tuition  of  his 
children  like  any  other  citizen,  and  gave 
an  amount  of  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
school  that  would  have  meant  a  modest 
fortune  if  spent  in  money-making  or  in 
the  management  of  a  great  financial 
trust.  As  President  of  the  Board  he  was 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee under  whose  supervision  were 
erected  all  the  buildings  on  the  campus 
except  the  one  occupied  by  the  steward. 
Although  the  contracts  awarded  during 
his  time  aggregated  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  no  one  ever  breathed 
or  harbored  the  suspicion  that  he  sacri- 
ficed any  interest  of  the  school  for  the 
sake  of  awarding  a  contract  to  a  friend. 


Such  a  record  for  integrity  is  deserving 
of  emphatic  mention  in  an  age  when  peo- 
ple can  hardly  be  made  to  see  that  public 
office  is  a  public  trust.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on 
these  building  operations,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  sign  his  name  as  security,  thus 
pledging  his  private  property  for  the 
payment  of  these  loans  by  the  school. 
He  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  one  of 
a  large  number  of  men  in  this  community 
who  thus  ralied  to  the  support  of  the 
school,  and  whilst  great  praise  is  due  to 
many  citizens  who  would  not  wish  their 
names  mentioned  at  this  time,  to  Mr. 
Kramlich  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
been  first  and  foremost  by  advice  and  ex- 
ample in  such  movements  to  establish  the 
credit  of  the  school  upon  a  firm  basis. 
In  the  detailed  arrangements  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  much  deference 
was  always  paid  to  the  wishes  and  good 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  many  improvements 
that  are  due  to  his  suggestions.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  committee  that  se- 
lected and  employed  the  teachers.  For 
the  sake  of  harmony  he  often  sacrificed 
his  preferences;  the  sequel  generally 
showed  that  his  judgment  was  right,  and 
that  it  would  have  conduced  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school  if  his  advice  had  been 
more  implicitly  followed.  The  meetings 
of  the  Board  and  these  two  committees 
he  attended  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  con- 
venience for  the  sake  of  attending  a 
special  meeting,  and  no  quorum  seemed 
complete  when  he  was  absent.  In  the 
stormiest  meetings  he  never  lost  his  head 
or  his  self  control.  He  knew  how  to  deal 
with  men  in  public  life.  Over  and  over 
again  he  was  sent  to  Harrisburg  in  the 
interests  of  the  school.  He  was  univer- 
sally liked  by  all  who  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. His  good  nature  and  genial  spirit, 
his  politeness  and  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  his  interest  in  every  movement 
to  better  the  community  on  the  material, 
intellectual  or  religious  side,  made  him  a 
welcome  visitor  at  every  fireside,  in  every 
place  of  business,  and  on  every  festive 
occasion. 

"  When  I  consulted  the  architect,  Mr.  E. 
F.  Durang,  about  the  best  place  for  the 
memorial  tablet,  he  advised  that  it  be 
placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  chapel 
where  every  visitor  and  every  student 
could  see  and  read  it.    This  advice  has 
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been  followed,  and  the  students  of  the 
next  century  will  daily  have  his  name 
and  service  brought  to  their  attention. 
To  them  his  name  will  be  more  familiar 
than  the  names  of  our  Governors  and 
United  States  Senators,  lists  of  whom  no 
one  pretends  to  remember  in  these  days. 
Indeed,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
school  boys  and  their  teachers  will  no 
longer  deem  it  worth  while  to  acquire 
the  names  of  our  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  surest  way  to  be  re- 
membered in  any  community  is  to  link 
one's  name  with  some  flourishing  school 
or  congregation.  The  name  of  Rev.  B. 
£.  Kramlich  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School 
stands,  as  long  as  the  Lutheran  faith  has 
adherents  in  Maxatawny,  Rockland  and 
the  other  fields  he  served.  Well  I  recall 
the  stir  created  in  these  congregations  by 
his  return  voyage  from  Europe,  during 
which  he  was  almost  wrecked  as  a  pas- 
senger of  the  unfortunate  Great  Eastern. 
He  faced  other  storms  in  church  and 
state.  The  fearless  stand  which  he  took 
against  hucksters  in  connection  with 
church  dedications  reminds  one  of  the 
Master  driving  out  those  who  bought 
and  sold  in  the  temple.  Similar  courage 
and  tact  was  displayed  first  in  holding 
his  people  to  the  Lutheran  faith  when 
the  attempt  was  repeatedly  made  to  con- 
vert them  to  a  different  denomination, 
and  again  in  holding  the  congregations 
of  another  charge  to  the  Lutheran  Minis- 
teritim  instead  of  allowing  them  to  pass 
to  another  Synod.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  raised  his  voice  for  the  Union 
when  many  of  his  parishioners  were  op- 
posed to  war.  In  the  history  of  the 
School  he  faced  crisis  after  crisis,  and  al- 
ways steered  the  craft  through  the  storm 
into  the  haven  of  safety.  Time  forbids 
going  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels  was  shown  by  the 
eras  of  greater  prosperity  that  followed 
when  his  word  was  heeded. 

"  His  services  as  a  Trustee  and  Friend 
of  popular  education  were  enhanced  by 
his  position  as  a  Christian  minister.  He 
seldom  failed  to  visit  the  school  on  the 
opening  day,  always  inquired  about  the  at- 
tendance, and  closed  the  exercises  of  each 
year  by  the  benediction  on  Commence- 
ment Day.  Thus  by  word  and  act  he 
showed  where  his  heart  was.  If  he  had 
lived  in  New  England  instead  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  his  fidelity  to  the  church 
and  the  school  would  have  been  lauded 


and  magnified  in  ways  that  would  sur- 
prise the  plain,  undemonstrative  Penn- 
sylvania Germans.  As  a  people  we  have 
yet  to  learn  what  Milton  means  when  he 
speaks  of  "the  debt  immense  of  endless 
gratitude.' '  Let  us  cherish  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  cheerful  spirit  and  agreeable 
manners,  of  his  fidelity  to  every  trust 
and  the  sacrifices  he  made  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duty;  let  us  emulate  his 
unselfishness  and  his  untiring  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  in  every 
movement  designed  to  uplift  the  people 
whom  he  served;  let  us  hand  down  to 
future  generations  the  memory  of  a  thor- 
oughly representative  man,  who,  like 
Washington,  ended  his  career  of  useful- 
ness at  the  close  of  the  century  to  which 
he  belonged. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


Tlf  E  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
Y\  readers  the  following  timely  letter 
from  Col.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  who,  as 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association,  urges  the  import- 
ance of  attendance  upon  the  annual  ses- 
sion to  be  held  at  Williamsport: 

Dear  Journal: — I  desire  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  most  excellent  paper,  (and  I 
only  wish  it  reached  and  was  read  by  every 
teacher  in  the  commonwealth),  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  assembles  in  Williams- 
port,  July  3,  1900. 

This  Association  has  been  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  teachers  ever  had;  there  has  not 
been,  within  the  last  thirty- five  or  forty 
years,  a  single  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
in  regard  to  schools,  that  has  not  been 
handled  by  that  Association,  and  by  them 
transferred  to  the  state  authorities  and  then 
worked  assiduously  for  it.  Such  legislation 
as  the  Normal  School  Act,  the  County 
Superintendency,  the  City  and  Borough 
Superin  tendency,  etc.,  have  always  been 
considered,  discussed  and  urged  upon  the 
State  Department'  and  the  Legislature  by 
this  Association. 

There  are  about  26,000  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  large  number  of  professors  in  the 
normal  schools  and  colleges,  universities 
and  other  private  institutions  of  learning. 
Out  of  this  great  body  of  educators  there 
were  258  enrolled  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Gettysburg. 
New  York  had  an  enrollment  of  4,002.  We 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  list.    Is  this  right  ? 

There  are  66  county  superintendents  in 
the  state;  only  26  were  enrolled  last  year, 
40  were  not.    There  are  73  city,  borough  and 
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township  superintendents;  18  were  enrolled 
last  year,  55  were  not.  There  are  22  coun- 
ties in  this  commonwealth  that  did  not  have 
a  single  representative  there.  There  were  7 
counties  that  had  but  one  representative. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  give  you 
an  excellent  programme  this  year.  Wil- 
liamsport  is  a  heautiful  city;  its  people  are 
noted  for  their  intelligence  and  hospitality, 
and,  I  beseech  of  you,  let  us  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  which  we  will  not  be  ashamed.  The 
minimum  has  been  fixed  at  1,000.  Let  me 
plead  with  the  superintendents  to  not  have 
it  said  that  there  is  a  single  one  who  has  not 
enrolled,  whether  he  can  be  present  at  the 
meeting  or  not. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Association,  to- 
gether with  the  addresses,  the  proceedings 
and  addresses  of  the  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents'  Convention  and  of  the 
State  School  Directors'  Association,  will  all 
be  published  in  book  form.  The  enrollment 
fee  is  $1.00,  and  this  will  entitle  each  one 
who  becomes  a  member  to  a  copy  of  this 
book  free  of  charge. 

There  ought  to  be  hundreds  of  wide-awake 
school  directors  in  Pennsylvania  who  would 
be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  proceedings  of  these  three  meetings  in 
such  form  that  they  could  file  it  away  in 
their  libraries. 

Send  your  enrollment  fee  as  soon  as  yon 
can  to  the  treasurer,  Prof.  David  S.  Keck, 
Kutztown,  Pa.,  and  he  will  return  you  your 
ticket  of  membership. 

In  conclusion,  again  let  me  plead  with 
you  to  assist  in  increasing  the  membership 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  It  can  easily 
be  done. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  you  in 
every  way  in  my  power,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  M.  Passmore, 

President. 


AN  ARTIST  GONE. 


ON  Monday  last  I  opened  a  brief  letter 
to  learn  with  a  chilling  shock  of  sur- 
prise that  my  old  friend  Rea  was  dead. 
I  had  an  appointment  with  him  a  short 
time  before,  missed  him  by  a  few  minutes, 
but  hoped  to  see  him  soon  and  had  no 
thought  of  death  for  either  of  us.  He  had 
recently  been  engraving  for  me  an  enlarged 
copy  of  a  picture  entitled  "The  Better 
Land ;"  he  was  greatly  interested  in  it, 
and  had  it  almost  finished ;  but  "  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens" — the  master 
hand  has  suddenly  laid  down  the  graver. 
Jeremiah  Rea  (Ray)  was  an  artist  born, 
with  a  marvelous  eye  for  life-like  expres- 
sion which  would  have  made  him  famous 
as  a  portrait  painter.  What  he  could 
do  so  well  with  the  graver  he  would  have 


done  even  better  with  brush  and  color. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  type,  a  quiet 
gentleman,  who  knew  music  and  books 
and  art,  and  talked  delightfully  upon  them 
all.  He  was  a  Charles  Lamb  sort  of  man, 
gentle,  sensitive,  full  of  ready  often  quaint 
humor,  unselfish,  loyal,  a  man  to  know 
and  love. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  came  to  me 
through  the  Dr.  Burrowes'  memorial  was 
a  pleasant  introduction  to  Mr.  Rea,  whom 
common  consent  seemed  to  indicate  as  the 
best  man  that  could  be  found  for  that  im- 
portant work.  He  has  done  much  fine 
work  for  me  since,  the  last  completed 
picture  being  the  reproduction  of  Stuart's 
Washington,  which  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  engraving  of  that  noble  head  that  has 
ever  been  made. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  for 
me  was  my  mother's  portrait.  On  this 
he  worked  with  a  loving  touch  that  I  can 
never  forget,  and  for  which  I  shall  always 
be  grateful,  long  after  another  would  have 
regarded  it  beyond  further  touch  of  com- 
pleteness. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR. 


Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  formerly 
Professor  of  History  in  Swarthmore 
College,  was  well  known  in  Pennsylvania 
as  one  of  our  best  institute  instructors. 
She  has  been  connected  with  the  State 
University  of  Minnesota  for  many  years. 
Some  time  ago  we  had  a  request  from 
her  for  some  Arbor  Day  matter,  as  she 
receives  The  Journal  rtgwlaxly  and  knows 
what  is  doing  in  Pennsylvania;  but  we 
did  not  know  of  her  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  forestry  in  Minnesota  until  we 
came  upon  this  very  interesting  item  in 
the  Educational  News:  "For  fifteen 
years  Professor  Maria  L.  Sanford  of  the 
Minnesota  State  University,  formerly  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  working  to  pre- 
serve the  forests  of  northern  Minnesota, 
writing  extensive  papers,  seeking  the  aid 
of  prominent  officials,  and  illustrating 
the  slaughter  and  waste  of  timber  that 
was  going  on  in  the  devastation  of  the 
forests.  Through  her  efforts,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Col.  John  S.  Cooper,  a 
tract  of  virgin  timber  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River 
of  the  North  was  set  apart  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  forest  reserve,  and  was  given 
the  name  Itasca  Park.  While  this  was 
doing  something  in  the  right  direction, 
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the  park  did  not  satisfy  Miss  Sanford, 
and  she  put  fresh  strength  into  her  en- 
deavors to  save  the  trees.  Women's 
clubs  became  interested,  and  finally  a 
meeting  of  men  prominent  in  forestry 
was  brought  about,  and  a  plan  outlined 
for  laying  out  a  great  national  park  at  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  to  embrace 
7,000,000  acres  of  forest,  with  hundreds 
of  beautiful  lakes  and  streams.  This 
scheme  will  probably  be  carried  out. 
What  a  grand  service  this  to  the  present 
and  to  the  future  of  both  Minnesota  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley!  All  honor  to  the 
noble  woman  so  deeply  interested  in  this 
grand  work  !" 

"  A  unique  form  of  recognition/ '  says 
the  West  Chester  Local  News,  "  has  been 
accorded  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  formerly  a  teacher  at 
Parkerville,  this  county.  An  edition  of 
the  Ariel,  a  magazine  which  is  printed  in 
the  neatest  form  and  is  full  of  bright 
matter,  is  devoted  to  her,  and  a  large 
portrait,  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
little  Scotch  dialect  poem,  adorns  the  title 
page.  Miss  Sanford  was  induced  to  come 
to  Chester  county  by  ex-Superintendent 
W.  W.  Woodruff,  who  found  her  in  Con- 
necticut, and  she  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  who  has  ever  entered  the 
county.  After  spending  some  time  in 
public  school  work  here  she  was  offered  a 
place  on  the  Faculty  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. There  she  had  the  department  of 
Literature  and  History,  and  having  been 
elected  to  one  of  the  professorships  which 
had  been  filled  by  a  man  at  a  salary  of 
over  $2,000,  as  a  woman  she  refused  to 


accept  less  salary  for  the  same  work  done 
equally  well,  and  so  went  west  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  where  she  is  still 
at  work.  Her  character  is  summed  up  in 
the  first  stanza  of  the  poem,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"To  her  wha  wi*  the  winter's  frost, 
Her  springtime  freshness  hasna  lost, 
Nae  wark  can  fley  nor  toil  exhaust, 

I'  day  or  night. 
For  duty  never  counts  the  cost, 

Gin  but  'tis  right." 

We  remember  well  hearing  her  read 
her  first  paper  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.  It  was  at  Allentown  in  1 868. 
We  sat  three  or  four  seats  in  front  of  where 
she  stood  just  inside  the  rail,  a  young 
girl,  strung  to  nervous  tension,  pale  but 
resolute.  The  paper  shook  in  her  hand, 
but  she  had  something  to  say,  was  saying 
it  earnestly  as  she  has  done  all  her  life, 
and  her  audience  gave  earnest  attention. 
We  remember  again  reading  the  proof  of 
this  paper  for  the  report  that  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Journal.  The  summer  rain 
was  falling  on  the  maple  leaves  just  out- 
side the  open  windows,  and  we  hear  the 
steady  drip  of  the  water  through  the  pipes 
in  the  darkness.  We  come  upon  the  sug- 
gestive lines,  quoted  in  the  paper, 

And  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears. 

"How  good  that  is!"  said  the  lady 
who  was  "holding  copy,"  herself  at 
home  in  books.  And  then  she  stopped  to 
read  it  again  and  again,  probably  to  re- 
member it  always,  as  we  have  done, 
thanks  to  Miss  Sanford,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  scattering  blessings  through  all 
her  busy,  useful  life. 


Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisb  rg,  April,  1900.     J 

IN  1876  the  superintendents  made  an  effort 
to  collect  all  important  faots  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  school  system  from  its  incep- 
tion up  to  that  time,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  were  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  1877.  The  close  of  the  century 
will  be  an  appropriate  time  for  another 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  public  schools. 
The  next  report  should  embrace  everything 
of  importance  that  has  occurred  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  growth  and 
history  of  the  schools. 

It  should  be  typewritten,  not  exceed  two 
thousand  words,  and  be  on  file  not  later 
than  August  1st. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Annual  Examinations  at  the 
State  Normal  Schools  will  be  held  this 
year  as  follows: 

West  Chester,  Tuesday,  June  5th,  9  a.  m. 
Mansfield,  Monday,  June  nth,  9  a.  m. 
Bloomsburg,  Monday,  June  nth,  9  a.  m. 
Lock  Haven,  Monday,  June  nth,  9  a.  m. 
Edinboro,  Wednesday,  June  13th,  9  a.  m. 
Slippery  Rock,  Monday,  June  18th,  9  a.  m. 
California,  Monday,  June  18th,  9  a.  m. 
Millersville,  Monday,  June  18th,  9  a.  m. 
Shippensburg,  Wednesday,  June  20, 9  a.  m. 
Kutztown,  Wednesday.  June  20th,  9  a.  m. 
East  Strondsburg,  Wednesday,  June  20th. 
Clarion,  Monday,  June  25th,  9  a.  m. 
Indiana,  Wednesday,  June  27th,  9  a.  m. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Roth:  Successful  institutes 
and  educational  meetings  were  held  at  Mc- 
Sherrytown,  Heidlersburg,  Bermudian  and 
White  Run.  A  good  professional  spirit 
prevails  among  our  teachers.  They  are  tak- 
ing unusual  interest  in  the  institute  work. 
A  very  successful  Parents'  Day  exercise 
was  held  at  Clear  Spring  in  Butler  town- 
ship. Sixty-one  parents  and  friends  were 
present  to  witness  the  exercises. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe:  On  account 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads,  I  could  reach 
only  two  of  the  local  institutes  held  this 
month.  February  3d,  accompanied  by  Prof. 
Milliron  of  the  Parker  City  schools,  I 
started  with  a  double  rig  for  the  meeting  at 
Worthington,  six  miles  distant.  It  took  us 
three  and  a  half  hours  to  reach  the  town. 
We  found  the  church  well  filled  with  teach- 
ers and  citizens.  The  meeting  was  a  suc- 
cess; a  number  of  interesting  subjects  were 
ably  discussed.  During  the  month  I  visited 
three  of  our  town  schools— Ford  City,  Free- 
port  and  Leechburg.  These  schools  are  in 
excellent  condition.  The  teachers  are  live, 
earnest  workers.  Music  is  taught  in  each 
of  these  schools  by  a  special  teacher,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  pupils  learn 
to  read  music.  Some  of  them  read  it  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  they  would  read  print. 
Bach  of  these  schools  has  a  library  of  from 
300  to  500  volumes.  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Putneyville,  Worthington  Brick 
Church,  Parker  and  Spece's  corners,  all  of 
which  were  well  attended  and  interesting, 
North  and  South  Buffalo  townships  have 
each  a  special  teacher  of  music  employed. 
East  Franklin  advertised  for  a  music 
teacher,  but  has  been  unable  to  secure  one 
at  this  season;  they  are  all  engaged. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp:  One  of  the  principal 
topics  of  discussion  at  our  local  institutes 
this  year  has  been  "Home  Study  for 
Pupils.1 '  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were 
that  no  definite  amount  of  home-work 
should  be  assigned  in  the  first  two  years  of 
a  child's  school  life.  Beginning  with  the 
third  year,  and  especially  in  the  fourth, 
some  home-work  may  be  required;  but  it 
should  be  wisely  limited,  so  as  not  to  be- 
come burdensome  to  the  children,  nor  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of 
their  home  life.  In  the  grammar  grades 
this  work  may  be  gradually  increased  in 
time  and  in  denniteness  of  requirements,  so 
that  pupils  may  feel  that  there  is  something 
for  them  to  do  in  acquiring  an  education, 
that  all  does  not  rest  with  their  teachers. 

Columbia— Supt.  Miller:  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Benton  and  Catawissa  during 
the  month.  At  both  places  the  halls  were 
crowded.  Prof.  Albert,  Dr.  Aldinger,  and 
Prof.  Hartline,  all  of  our  Normal  School, 
kindly  assisted  in  making  these  meetings 
popular,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  both  teach- 
ers andipatrons. 


Elk — Supt.  Sweeney:  Interesting  local 
institutes  were  held  at  St.  Mary's,  Ridg- 
way,  and  Spring  Creek.  Many  patrons 
turned  out  on  each  occasion.  Portland 
Mills,  Hallton  and  Raines,  all  small  towns 
in  Spring  Creek  township,  each  engaged  the 
services  of  an  elocutionist  for  an  entertain- 
ment, which  netted  them  a  nice  sum  of 
money  for  their  respective  libraries. 

Juniata  —  Supt.  Gortner:  A  number  of 
schools  have  raised  money  by  personal  sub- 
scriptions and  papered  their  rooms.  This 
is  commendable  in  the  young  people,  al- 
though our  directors  should  take  a  greater 
interest  in  beautifying  the  interior  of  their 
school  houses.  McCul loch's  school,  in 
Tuscarora  township,  Miss  Laura  E.  Junk 
teacher,  gave  an  entertainment  recently  and 
raised  money  enough  to  purchase  a  small 
library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  They  de- 
serve great  praise  for  their  enterprising 
spirit  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 
Four  local  institutes  were  held  in  the 
county,  at  McCoysville,  Centreville,  Acad- 
emia,  and  Richfield.  At  each  one  of  these 
meetings  much  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  pupils,  patrons  and  teachers  of  the 
schools.  The  discussions  were  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  pupils  gave  recita- 
tions and  sang  songs.  This  feature  of  our 
institutes  often  causes  the  parents  to  attend 
the  meetings;  they  take  pride  in  hearing 
their  children  give  recitations.  The  attend- 
ance at  each  institute  was  large  —  in  some 
instances  reaching  250  and  over.  The  Rich- 
field institute  was  a  joint  meeting,  partici- 
pated in  by  the  superintendents  of  Snyder 
and  Juniata  counties.  All  of  these  insti- 
tutes were  highly  successful. 

Lackawanna  —  Supt.  Taylor:  During 
February  I  visited  the  schools  of  Greenfield, 
Waverly,  Glenburn,  Dal  ton,  West  Abing- 
ton,  and  part  of  those  in  Scott,  South 
Abington,  and  Old  Forge.  Four  schools 
were  found  unsatisfactory — three  on  account 
of  poor  attendance,  and  one  for  lack  of  dis- 
cipline. On  February  24th  occurred  the 
fourth  meeting  of  our  teachers'  training 
class  in  the  Superintendent's  office.  Al- 
though it  was  a  stormy  day,  thirty-two  of 
the  forty  members  were  present.  In  addi- 
tion to  reviews  in  common  branches,  work 
was  done  in  Civil  Government,  Rhetoric, 
History  of  Education  (Quick),  School  Man- 
agement (Baldwin),  and  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion (Brooks). 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht:  The  annual 
session  of  the  Directors'  Institute  was  held 
at  the  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  on 
the  eleventh  of  January.  The  enrollment 
shows  it  to  be  the  largest  meeting  of  the 
organization  yet  held.  The  programme  was 
practical  and  the  meeting  enthusiastic. 
Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  one  ask- 
ing for  a  special  meeting  of  the  wives  of 
directors  and  other  ladies  next  year  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  A  programme  of  a 
social  and  semi-school  character  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  this  new  departure.    The  idea  of 
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it  is  to  unify  our  school  interests  more 
closely  by  bringing  the  mothers  into  more 
intimate  touch  with  the  work  in  our  schools. 
The  attention  of  the  meeting  this  year  was 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  subjects  of  "  Disin- 
fecting and  Fumigating  School  Property," 
"  The  Preservation  of  School  Records," 
"  An  Experiment  in  School-room  Heating," 
Lancaster  township  erected  a  fine  two  story 
two-room  brick  building  for  the  suburban 
population  east  of  the  city.  The  house  is 
equipped  with  large  cloak-rooms,  vesti- 
bules, hot  and  cold  air  registers,  single-desk 
furniture,  slate- boards,  and  comfortable  reci- 
tation seats.  The  main  rooms  are  thirty  by 
thirty-eight  feet  in  the  clear,  and  twelve  and 
a-half  feet  high  in  the  ceiling.  In  point  of 
location,  approach,  completeness  and  beauty 
of  architecture  there  is  no  school  house  in 
the  county  to  surpass  it.  The  new  house 
has  been  named  the  Thomas  Henry  Bur- 
rowes  School.  The  directors  of  this  town- 
ship have  supplied  each  of  the  schools  with 
the  nucleus  of  a  good  reference  and  reading 
library.  The  first  steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken  several  years  ago,  and  now 
Thonville,  one  of  its  rural  schools,  has  a 
library  of  248  books. 

Mercer— Supt.  Fruit:  As  a  result  of  cor- 
respondence relative  to  a  uniform  High 
School  course  for  the  county,  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  principals  as  soon  as  it  is 
settled  whether  there  are  to  be  any  changes 
in  our  corps  of  principals.  We  expect  to 
organize  a  Round  Table  also  with  the  view 
to  bring  about  closer  relations  between  the 
principals  from  the  different  sections  of  the 
county.  Grove  City  has  voted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $25,000  building  to  be  built  during 
the  coming  summer.  Mercer  will  also  build 
one  of  about  the  same  cost.  Sandy  Lake's 
new  academy  building  is  nearing  completion. 

Miffun— Supt.  Hannawalt:  Local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  Brown,  Derry,  Bratton, 
and  Granville  districts.  The  evening  ses- 
sions were  well  attended  by  pupils,  patrons 
and  friends  of  education  generally.  The 
teachers  are  free  to  say  that  they  have  been 
helped  by  these  meetings. 

Montgomery  —  Supt.  Hoffecker:  Four 
local  institutes  of  two  days  each  were  held 
during  January  and  February.  The  last 
held  was  at  Lansdale.  The  spacious  hall 
was  crowded  at  each  session.  Interest  in 
local  institutes  is  certainly  not  abating  in 
our  county.  From  various  places  the  de- 
mand comes  to  hold  more. 

Northampton — Supt.  Bender:  At  Upper 
Catasauqua,  in  Allen  township,  an  annex, 
28x68,  containing  two  rooms,  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $2,650.  They  now  have  a  six-room 
building  with  modern  improvements.  The 
entire  building  is  heated  by  steam  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000.  Four  rooms  have  been  furnished 
with  new  furniture.  In  this  township  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  manifested  in 
school  matters. 

Schuylkill— Supt.  Weiss:  Two  local  in- 
stitutes were  held — one  at  Sacramento,  in 


Hubley  township,  and  one  at  Nuremberg, 
in  N.  Union  township.  Both  institutes 
were  well  attended,  and  by  Saturday  even- 
ing the  interest  and  enthusiasm  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  standing 
room  was  at  a  premium,  and  many  who  had 
come  a  considerable  distance  were  turned 
away  for  want  of  room,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  inclement  and  the 
roads  almost  impassable. 

Somerset  — Supt.  Pritts:  During  the 
month  a  number  of  good  local  institutes 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
These  meetings  were  well  attended  by  the 
general  public  and,  we  believe,  are  doing 
much  to  bring  about  active  co-operation 
between  patrons  and  teachers.  Owing  to 
an  epidemic  of  measles  in  some  parts  of  the 
county,  the  attendance  this  month  has 
fallen  off  somewhat.  The  schools  of  Somer- 
set borough  gave  an  entertainment,  from 
which  they  realized  about  $100  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  library. 

Tioga— Supt.  Longstreet:  Seven  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  this  month.  With  but 
two  exceptions  the  Friday  evening  session 
was  taken  up  with  the  delivery  of  a  lecture; 
the  programme  of  the  two  exceptions  con- 
sisted of  general  exercises  rendered  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  attendance  and  interest  in  gen- 
eral I  consider  excellent.  In  one  instance 
— Liberty  borough  and  township— every 
teacher  in  the  district  was  present.  The 
committees  generally  selected  good  live  sub- 
jects for  discussion,  which  certainly  added 
to  the  interest.  These  meetings,  I  believe, 
will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Union — Supt.  Staple  ton:  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  manifest  interest  of 
directors  and  citizens  in  the  schools  through- 
out the  county.  Marked  progress  has  been 
made,  especially  since  our  very  successful 
county  institute.  Teachers,  citizens  and 
pupils  have  been  alive  to  educational  ad- 
vancement. Local  institutes  and  citizens' 
educational  meetings  have  been  held  which 
are  bound  to  bear  rich  fruit.  An  institute 
was  held  in  New  Columbia,  White  Deer 
township,  at  which  all  the  schools  in  the 
township  were  represented.  In  the  evening 
A.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  and  the  County  Super- 
intendent delivered  addresses. 

Warren — Supt.  Gunning:  The  schools 
of  the  county  are  doing  excellent  work. 
The  teachers  are  a  body  of  hard  workers, 
ambitious  to  excel,  and  up  to  date.  On 
every  Saturday  between  Jan.  13th  and  May 
1st,  a  local  institute  is  scheduled  for  some 
section  of  the  county;  sometimes  two  or 
three  are  down  for  the  same  date. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  February  has 
been  well  spent  in  school  work.  Most  of 
our  teachers  are  doing  effective  teaching. 
The  best  schools  are  found  where  teachers 
work  under  the  guidance  of  a  Principal. 
Seeing  this,  we  are  quite  anxious  to  have 
our  directors  more  generally  elect  Township 
Principals,  who  should-  be  above  the  aver- 
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age  teacher  in  ability  and  experience.  He 
should  be  well  versed  in  drawing  and  music 
and  be  able  to  have  these  two  subjects 
taught  with  the  same  care  as  the  other 
common  school  branches.  He  should  be 
able  to  classify  the  work  and  have  the 
schools  follow  a  graded  course.  In  places 
where  there  is  an  established  high  school, 
the  principal  of  the  township  should  be 
principal  of  the  high  school.  The  grades 
should  begin  in  the  township  schools  and 
follow  an  unbroken  course  up  through  the 
high  school.  Such  a  plan  closely  followed 
would  place  our  rural  schools  under  a 
supervision  that  would  bring  to  our  chil- 
dren an  equivalent  for  the  money  expended. 
As  it  is,  a  little  economy  is  proving  very 
expensive.  Our  rural  schools  neea  high 
schools  and  closer  supervision.  The  23d 
was  Parents'  Day.  All  over  the  county 
patrons  were  calling  at  the  schools,  observ- 
ing the  work,  encouraging  teachers  and 
children,  then  going  their  way  with  words 
of  cheer  because  of  what  they  had  observed. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  Inspiring  and 
highly  beneficial  district  institutes  were 
held  at  Ariel,  Bethany,  Damascus  and 
Hawley.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
papers  and  discussions  showed  careful 
preparation.  At  Ariel  Prof.  Bible  lectured 
to  an  appreciative  audience;  at  Hawley, 
Prof.  Albert  delivered  a  timely  and  thought- 
ful lecture.  The  borough  of  Hawley  is 
justly  proud  of  her  schools.  Besides  being 
the  happy  possessor  of  an  excellent  library 
for  the  primary  schools,  this  borough  has 
just  secured  a  collection  of  pictures,  such  as 
to  my  knowledge  no  borough  in  the  State 
can  boast  of;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  building  in  any  of  our  cities  can 
show  a  better  and  more  appropriate  col- 
lection of  famous  pictures.  Under  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Prof.  Creasy,  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  willing  teachers,  the  schools 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  pictures 
valued  at  $300  at  the  lowest,  not  a  cent  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  public  funds. 
No  such  educational  stimulus  has  come  to 
this  town  before,  and  no  one  can  measure 
the  influence  such  a  collection  will  have 
upon  the  aesthetic  nature  and  the  artistic 
culture  of  the  pupils. 

Westmoreland  —  Supt.  Ulerich:  Our 
schools  as  a  whole  are  doing  well.  A  few 
have  done  poorly  on  account  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  vaccination  law.  In  almost  all 
of  the  districts  of  the  county  directors  and 
teachers  endeavored  to  enforce  this  law.  In 
a  number  of  places  parents  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  have  their  children  vaccinated,  and 
of  course  the  children  were  dismissed  from 
school.  These  parents  have  defied  both  the 
vaccination  law  and  the  compulsory  school 
law,  and  they  claim  to  have  advice  from 
reputable  attorneys  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Boak:  We  have 
had  little  sickness  this  year  in  comparison 
with  other  years,  and  our  teachers  have  had 
a  chance  to  do  good  work.    Ten  of  our 


teachers  visited  the  schools  of  our  neighbor- 
ing cities  during  the  month,  and  more  are 
to  iollow.  We  believe  the  comparison  of 
work  and  interchange  of  ideas  a  good  thing. 
During  the  month  we  sent  in  five  more  new 
subscriptions  for  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal— one  for  each  of  our  buildings. 
Twenty  dollars'  worth  of  new  books  were 
placed  in  our  school  libraries  during  the 
month  of  February.  A  number  of  fine  pic- 
tures were  placed  in  several  of  our  school- 
rooms since  my  last  report,  and  some  more 
will  be  put  in  during  the  present  month. 

Carbondale— Supt.  Garr:  A  very  in- 
structive and  interesting  teachers'  institute 
was  held  some  time  ago.  The  following 
instructors  were  employed;  Drs.  Henry  W. 
Bison,  and  Geo.  M.  Philips,  Supt.  James 
M.  Coughlin,  Miss  Louise  Connelly  and 
Miss  Agnes  J.  McMollan. 

Chester— Supt.  Foster:  The  contract  for 
the  new  high  school  building  has  just  been 
completed,  and  work  will  begin  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits.  The  cost  is  $105,000. 
A  fine  lot  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago, 
comprising  a  whole  square  in  a  growing 
part  of  the  city. 

Coal  Township  UVortkumbert*d)--&xvpt. 
Lloyd:  The  new  school  at  Fairview  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  of  the  Cameron  school,  and  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  grading  in  these 
schools.  Our  schools  were  open  February 
22d,  for  the  exclusive  observance  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  with  which  that  of  Lin- 
coln's was  combined.  The  first  half  of  the 
session  was  taken  up  by  teachers  and  pupils 
in  reciting  stories  and  anecdotes  incident  to 
the  lives  of  these  great  men.  Elaborate  and 
appropriate  exercises  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainmeut  of  patrons  were  held  during 
the  remaining  half-session.  I  had  ap- 
pointed this  day  as  Patrons'  Day,  believing 
that,  if  we  want  to  get  all  the  patrons  to 
our  schools,  we  must  find  a  day  when  other 
duties  do  not  require  them  to  be  elsewhere. 
In  our  attempt  to  elicit  co&peration  of  the 
home,  we  must  not  forget  the  fathers;  it  is 
a  mistake  to  be  content  with  the  mothers* 
approval  alone.  The  idea  of  keeping  our 
schools  open  on  Washington's  Birthday  is 
a  novel  one  for  our  community,  but  it 
carries  this  conviction:  That  the  boys  and 
girls  can  learn  more  patriotism,  and  will 
learn  to  reverence  our  heroes  the  sooner  by 
the  method  we  have  pursued,  than  by  keep- 
ing the  school-doors  locked  and  allowing 
them  to  be  upon  the  streets.  It  certainly 
received  the  approbation  of  the  parents,  for 
despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  we 
had  a  grand  parental  turn-out— 273  fathers 
and  251  mothers.  I  know  of  no  other  day 
in  the  school  calendar  when  we  could  get  an 
equal  or  better  turn  out  from  the  parents  of 
Coal  township.  Rev.  Stanley  L.  Krebs  de- 
livered an  eloquent  and  instructive  lecture 
on  the  subject,  "Drifting,"  Feb.  28,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  students  in  attendance 
at  our  high  schools. 
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7ITH  the  first  warm  days  of  early 
spring  all  the  world  begins  to  ob- 
serve nature.  The  increasing  greenness 
of  the  grass,  the  red  blossoms  of  the 
maples,  the  catkins,  the  pussy  willows, 
the  arbutus  and  the  violets,  the  first 
robin's  call  and  the  song  sparrow's  cheer 
ful  music,  all  become  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. Spring  fever  becomes  epidemic  and 
every-day  tasks  seem  like  leaden  weights 
holding  back  the  feet  that  would  will- 
ingly stray  far  afield.  To  teachers  and 
pupils  in  school  these  days  come  as  oppor- 
tunities to  keep  school  in  the  woods  or  to 
bring  the  woods  into  school.  Fresh, 
earthy  odors  greet  them  as  they  pass  the 
fields  just  plowed  for  early  crops.  Flowers 
and  green  things  spring  up  in  the  path- 
way, lowly  creatures  stir  in  the  grass, 
butterflies  flit  here  and  there,  and  birds 
sing  from  the  hedgerows  where  a  few 
days  ago  all  was  brown  and  dead  and 
still.  The  wise  teacher  will  make  this 
quickening  of  the  pulse  of  Nature  felt  in 
the  schoolroom.  He  will  improvise  les- 
sons on  plants  and  animals;  he  will  have 
things  growing  indoors  and  out;  he  will 
open  the  children's  eyes  and  hearts. 
Anything  that  will  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  about 
them,  anything  that  will  help  them  to 
understand  the  miracles  of  the  spring 
time,  will  be  of  lasting  value  in  their  ed- 
ucation. If  there  is  nothing  growing  in 
the  schoolroom,  get  a  few  glass  tumblers, 
nearly  fill  them  with  water,  let  a  layer  of 
cotton  batting  float  on  the  water,  and  on 
it  sprinkle  flax  or  canary  seed.     Set  the 


tumblers  away  in  a  dark  place  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  little  seeds  will  soon  sprout 
and  will  make  a  miniature  forest  in  the 
glass.  Beans  may  be  started  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  seeds  should  first  be  soaked 
in  water.  If  window  gardens  do  not  yet 
exist,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  start 
them,  or  narrow  strips  of  earth  may  be 
spaded  up  out  of  doors  near  the  school- 
house  and  planted  with  seeds  that  sprout 
quickly.  The  unfolding  of  the  seeds  in 
the  tumblers  may  be  watched  and  draw- 
ings made  of  the  tiny  plant  in  its  different 
stages.  Peas  and  corn  may  be  watched 
in  fields  at  home  and  progress  reported 
to  the  teacher. — Southern  Workman. 

The  glory  and  majesty  of  the  teacher's 
work  has  been  told  in  many  tongues  and 
by  many  pens,  but  never  more  beautifully 
than  in  the  following  words  of  Edward 
Brooks:  "I  have  done  my  work  inspired 
with  the.  idea  that  teaching  is  a  beautiful 
art  and  a  noble  vocation.  To  me  the 
teacher  has  seemed  to  be  an  artist.shaping 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  into  higher  forms, 
and  through  them  molding  the  genera- 
tion in  which  they  live.  The  true  teacher 
has  seemed  to  be  painting  pictures  on  the 
canvasof  mind  that  shall  last  through  the 
generations,  and  fade  not  in  eternity."— 
Canadian  Teacher. 

Political  tricksters,  who  give  positions 
to  incompetent  teachers  in  return  for 
political  support  from  the  friends  of  such 
teachers,  steal  from  defenseless  children. 
The  horrible  accumulation  of  social  con- 
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sequences  would  appall  us  if  it  resulted 
only  in  deformed  bodies  and  wasted  in- 
tellectual energies;  but  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  incompetence  in  the  school- 
room is  spiritual  death  to  the  children,  the 
dwarfing  of  all  noble  purposes,  the  paralyz- 
ing of  all  high  effort,  the  destruction  of 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Herod 
killed  the  innocents,  as  he  doubtless 
thought,  to  protect  his  throne.  The 
modern  politician  murders  the  children 
for  mere  gain;  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference  that  his  own  chil- 
dren are  among  the  number.  Partisan 
politics  is  the  most  horrible  curse  that 
ever  spread  its  blighting  influence  over 
the  public  schools. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

"The  Swedish  Nightingale,  Jenny 
Lind,n  says  Onward,"  won  great  suc- 
cess as  an  operatic  singer,  and  money 
poured  into  her  purse.  Yet  she  left  the 
stage  when  singing  her  best  and  never 
went  back  to  it.  She  must  have  missed 
the  money,  the  fame  and  the  applause  of 
thousands,  but  she  was  content  to  live  in 
privacy.  Once  an  English  friend  found 
her  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  bathing  ma- 
chine on  the  sea  sands,  with  a  Lutheran 
Bible  on  her  knee,  looking  out  into  the 
glory  of  a  sunset.  They  talked  and  the 
conversation  drew  near  to  the  inevitable 
question.  f  Oh,  Madame  Goldschmidt, 
how  is  it  that  you  ever  came  to  abandon 
the  stage  at  the  very  height  of  your  suc- 
cess ? '  *  When,  every  day,'  was  the  quiet 
answer,  *  it  made  me  think  less  of  this 
(laying  a  finger  on  the  Bible),  and  nothing 
at  all  of  that  (pointing  to  the  sunset), 
what  else  should  I  do  ?*  " 


The  shortness  of  life  is  bound  up  with 
its  fullness.  It  is  to  him  who  is  most 
active,  always  thinking,  feeling,  working, 
caring  for  people  and  for  things,  that  life 
seems  short.  Strip  a  life  empty,  and  it 
will  seem  long  enough. — Phillips  Brooks. 

And  yonder  bluebird,  with  the  earth 
tinge  on  his  breast  and  the  sky  tinge  on 
his  back,  did  he  come  down  out  of  heaven 
on  that  bright  March  morning,  when  he 
told  us,  so  soft  and  plaintively,  that  if  we 
pleased,  Spring  had  come  ? — Burroughs. 

Mr.  Kruger,  the  ruler,  or  president,  of 
the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  has  a  wife  who 
is  very  fond  of  animals.  Some  time  ago 
the  Boers  wished  to  raise  a  statue  of  their 
president,  and  the  sculptor  who  was  to 


make  it  brought  some  drawings  of  her 
husband  to  Mrs.  Kruger  to  see  which  she 
liked  best.  The  picture  showed  him  in 
his  every  day  clothes,  with  the  tall  hat 
which  he  always  wears.  When  Mrs. 
Kruger  saw  this  she  asked  that  the  top  of 
the  crown  of  the  hat  should  be  made 
hollow,  so  that  after  rain  the  birds  might 
be  able  to  drink  out  of  it.  This  was  done, 
and  now  whenever  a  shower  has  fallen, 
birds  may  be  seen  fluttering  around  the 
top  of  the  Kruger  statue,  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  crown  of  the  hat. 

Director  W.  R.  Merriam,  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  was  amazed  at  the  percentage  of 
failures  among  the  applicants  for  posi- 
tions under  him.  He  says:  "  They  can- 
not spell  and  they  cannot  do  ordinary 
arithmetic.  Fifty  per  cent,  fail;  they  fail 
because  they  cannot  divide  104,900  by 
4928;  that  is,  they  cannot  get  a  correct 
result.  ^  It  is  simply  marvelous,  the  lack  of 
education  in  these  rudimentary  branches. 
Something  must  be  radically  wrong  with 
our  system  of  education.  Our  public 
schools  teach  botany  and  psychology  and 
sewing  and  moulding,  but  apparently 
they  do  not  teach  arithmetic  and  spelling. ' ' 

We  want  our  children  to  grow  up  to  be 
such  persons  that  ill  fortune,  if  they  meet 
with  it,  will  bring  out  strength  in  them, 
and  that  good  fortune  will  not  trip  them 
up,  but  make  them  winners.  To  fight 
the  battle  of  life  under  hard  conditions 
and  fall  on  the  field  is  not  inglorious;  but 
to  be  turned  loose  in  fields  that  are  white, 
and  gather  no  satisfying  harvest,  is  a  sad 
fate.  One  may  miss  most  of  the  com- 
forts of  iife  and  still  succeed,  but  to  have 
good  chances  and  waste  them  all,  is  failure. 

In  an  address  before  the  New  England 
High  School  Association,  pubished  in  the 
School  Review  for  December,  Endicott 
Peabody  spoke  partly  ds  follows:  "  As  one 
reads  the  lives  of  the  great  schoolmasters 
of  England,  I  think  one  is  struck  with 
the  profound  interest  they  take  in  the 
development  of  character.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  believe,  that  the  English  schools 
have  had  such  an  influence  upon  the  lives 
of  the  men  of  England  "of  today:  It  is 
not  because  they  are  great  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  teaching ;  English 
schoolmasters  know  very  little  about 
pedagogy  and  care  rather  less.  I  went 
to  one  of  the  great  schools  of  England,  a 
school  which  wins  more  scholarships  at 
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the  university  than  almost .  any  other 
school,  and  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  school.  I  said:  'What 
do  you  think  of  Froebel's  methods,  and 
of  the  theories  of  the  German  education- 
alists ?'  He  replied,  'Oh,  they  are  all 
rot,'  [laughter]  'they  do  very  well  for 
German  boys,  but  they  won't  do  for  Eng- 
lish boys.'  He  said:  '  What  we  do  is  to 
give  a  boy  a  Latin  grammar  and  make 
him  learn  it;  that  is  the  way  to  teach.' 
[Applause.]  That  theory  obtains 
throughout  the  schools  of  England  to  a 
great  extent,  and  yet  I  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  their  schools  upon  character  is 
greater  than  that  of  ours  to-day." 

Supt.  Kratz  has  the  following  to  say  on 
this  matter:  "It  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  what  a  child  accom- 
plishes or  masters  depends  not  so  much  on 
how  hard  or  how  long  he  works  as  it  does 
upon  the  fact  that  he  is  working  at  the 
maximum  of  his  power.  Ten  minutes  of 
concentrated,  vigorous  effort,  when  the 
mind  is  fresh,  is  worth  ten  times  ten 
minutes  of  dawdling,  whether  the  dawd- 
ling be  caused  by  fatigue  or  laziness. 
Time  is  no  measure  of  progress  in  the 
schoolroom." 


This  last  month  I  have  studied  a  blue- 
eyed,  light  complexioned  lad  of  about 
seven  years.  He  is  usually  clean  and 
neatly  dressed.  He  has  a  mischievous 
look,  which  plainly  shows  itself  in  his 
eyes,  and  whenever  he  stands  to  recite  a 
broad  smile  covers  his  face.  I  never  saw 
him  when  he  seemed  the  least  bit  cross 
or  out  of  patience,  and  often  spoke  of 
him  as  my  "happy-go-lucky  Walter." 
Whatever,  he  does  is  done  good-naturedly. 
One  noon  he  came  to  meet  me,  bringing 
his  little  sister  part  way  with  him. 
When  he  was  quite  a  distance  from 
home,  he  left  her,  crying,  to  find  her  way 
home  the  best  way  she  could,  thinking 
he  had  played  a  capital  joke.  Walter's 
greatest  fault  is  that  he  is  lazy.  As  yet 
I  have  found  nothing  he  likes  to  do. 
Some  days  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  him  do  his  work  at  school,  and 
several  sessions.  I  have  taken  all  of  his 
work  from  him  and  let  him  sit  in  po- 
sition and  rest,  and  do  his  work  after 
school.  He  is  a  bright  little  fellow, 
and  will  make  a  smart  scholar  if  he  learns 
to  like  his  books.  He  told  me  he  wanted 
to  be  a  soldier  when  he  was  a  man,  be- 
cause   "they    don't    have    to    work." 


Walter  likes  to  tell  the  news,  and  one 
day  informed  me  that  his  brother  John 
has  a  girl  about  as  big  as  I.  I  think  the 
best  remedy  for  Walter's  fault  is  for  him 
to  have  plenty  of  work,  and  be  made  to 
do  it.  —  Child  Study. 


Children  never  respect  an  easy  teacher. 
They  always  respect  the  teacher  whose 
requirements  make  them  respect  them- 
selves. No  one  would  to-day  advocate 
thrashing  in  school,  but  the  severest 
schoolmaster  was  forgiven  for  his  blows 
if  he  achieved  success  in  his  pupil ;  while 
no  one  ever  forgave  the  teacher  who  al- 
lowed him  to  waste  the  precious  days  of 
school  life.  Besides,  it  is  by  always  work- 
ing up  to  our  full  capacity  that  our  capac- 
ity is  increased.  As  a  noted  college  pro- 
fessor said,  "Keep  them  upon  tip- toe, 
cnly  do  not  swing  them  entirely  off  their 
feet."  Keep  all  the  children  up  to  their 
best.  Do  not  ask  the  bright  boy  all  the 
questions.  The  timid,  the  lazy,  and  dull 
pupils  all  need  the  confidence,  the  spur  the 
encouragement  that  come  with  the  mas- 
tery of  difficulties — the  expression  of  their 
thoughts.  The  young  teacher  fiuds  too 
often  at  the  end  of  her  first  term  that  a 
few  bright  pupils  have  succeeded,  while 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  ordinary  children 
have  failed. —  The  Teacher. 


"Onions,"  says  Miss  Dustin,  in  the 
Linborough  Sanitarium,  "put  you  to 
sleep  naturally.  Bromides  don't.  There 
are  few  doctors  who  know  enough  to 
know  that  the  Lord  put  the  best  kind  of 
a  sedative  into  the  ground  when  he  made 
onions.  They  build  you  up  and  they  let 
you  down,  and  are  as  calming  as  music 
by  moonlight."  Gen.  Grant  telegraphed 
the  War  Department  in  the  summer  of 
1864:  '  I  will  not  move  my  army  without 
onions,'  and  the  next  day  three  trainloads 
of  onions  were  started  to  the  front. 
Dysentery  was  raging,  and  Grant  was  as 
thorough  a  commissariat  as  he  was  a 
General.  He  knew  onions  were  a  specific 
for  dysentery  and  other  ills  of  hot  climates. 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Grant — all  three 
knew  the  value  of  onions." 


A  literary  man  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  anthracite  coal  region,  says  that 
he  found  a  great  quantity  of"  local  color" 
there.  He  also  says  he  heard  the  most 
ungrammatical  sentence  while  there  that 
ever  came  under  his  notice.  He  was 
strolling  through    a    mining  village  in 
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this  hilly  country  when  he  heard  a  wo- 
man calling,  and  at  some  distance  off  saw 
several  children  who  were  playing  in  the 
road.  When  he  reached  them  he  said 
kindly:  "Your  mother  is  calling  you, 
children.' '  The  largest  child,  a  girl  of 
about  ten  years,  turned  to  him  and  said  : 
"  Her  ain't  a  callin'  we;  us  don't  belong 
to  she." — N.  Y.  Times. 


Mortal  man  is  a  bundle  of  contradic- 
tions; he  has  been  known  to  spend  half 
his  life  slaving  and  saving  in  order  to 
build  a  mansion  so  large  that  neither  he  nor 
his  family  could  feel  comfortable  or  con- 
tented in  it .  ' '  Mostly  fools ! ' '  Carly le  says. 

It  was  well  known  in  military  circles 
that  the  late  General  Lawton  was  a  great 
lover  of  music.  A  favorite  band  selection 
with  him  was  a  march  founded  on  a  tenor 
solo  from  the  opera  "  Maritana."  It  was, 
in  fact,  known  as  "  General  Law  ton's 
song."  The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
gives  this  explanation  of  his  liking  for  the 
piece:  During  the  Civil  War  Lawton, 
then  just  promoted  to  captaincy  in  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana,  was  on  a  brief  leave  of 
absence  and  in  New  York.  He  went  to 
hear  "  Maritana."  The  martial  spirit  of 
the  tenor's  song, 

"  Yes,  let  me  like  a  soldier  fall," 

completely  captivated  him.  Turning  to 
his  friends  he  exclaimed  that  the  song 
expressed  his  feelings  exactly.  He  was 
heard  humming  the  air  as  he  left  the 
theatre.  When  he  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment, he  at  once  asked  the  band-master 
to  get  that  song.  A  tenor  solo  was  a 
poser  for  even  a  military  band,  but  the 
leader  finally  turned  it  into  a  march 
which  became  General  La wton's  favorite. 
His  love  for  that  bit  of  song  never  waned. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 

No,  you  wili.  Never  be  sorry:  For 
living  a  white  life;  for  doing  your  level 
best;  for  your  faith  in  humanity;  for  be- 
ing kind  to  the  poor;  for  looking  before 
leaping;  for  hearing  before  judging;  for 
being  candid  and  frank;  for  thinking 
before  speaking;  for  harboring  clean 
thoughts;  for  discounting  the  tale-bearer; 
for  being  loyal  to  the  preacher;  for 
standing  bravely  by  your  principles;  for 
stopping  your  ears  to  gossip;  for  ask- 
ing pardon  when  in  error;  for  being  as 
courteous  as  a  duke;  for  bridling  a 
slanderous  tongue;  for  being  square  in 
business  deals;  for  the  influence  of  high 


motives;  for  being  generous  with  an 
enemy;  for  sympathizing  with  the  op- 
pressed; for  giving  an  unfortunate  fellow 
a  lift;  for  being  patient  with  cranky 
neighbors;  for  promptness  in  keeping 
your  promises;  for  the  money  you  have 
given  to  missions;  for  putting  the  best 
possible  construction  upon  the  doings  of 
others. — Church  Advocate. 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish; 
if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface 
it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble 
into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal 
minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  principles, 
with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our 
fellow-men,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets 
something  which  will  brighten  to  all 
eternity. —  Webster. 

If  there  are  only  two  words  to  be  put 
up  in  the  school-room,  they  should  be  the 
President's  words  to  the  students  of  a 
school  at  Savannah— Go  on!  There  is  a 
deep  and  solemn  meaning  in  them  to  the 
student — and  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  leading  a  small  host  in  conflict  with 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  prejudice; 
he  must  somehow  get  at  the  head  and 
say,  "Come  on."  Is  this  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher?  Is  he  not  too  much  a 
lesson-hearer  ?  As  he  emerges  from  this 
position  and  becomes  a  leader  in  right 
thinking  and  right  living  he  occupies  his 
true  position  in  school  and  community. 

Old  Gentleman  :  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  your  teachers  never  thrash  you  ? ' ' 
Little  Boy:  "  Never.  We  have  moral 
suasion  at  our  school. "  4 '  What's  that  ? ' ' 
4 'Oh  we  get  kep'  in,  and  stood  up  in 
corners,  and  locked  out,  and  'locked  in, 
and  made  to  write  one  word  a  thousand 
times,  and  scowled  at,  and  jawed  at,  and 
that's  all."— Good  News. 


This  is  what  The  West  Virginia  School 
Journal  soys  about  it:  "It  is  time  for 
teachers  to  call  a  halt  on  fake  educational 
journals.  The  country  is  being  flooded 
with  flashy  publications  whose  advertis- 
ing columns  are  crowded  with  offers  of 
"Free!  Free!"  "  Gold  .Watches  Free," 
• '  This  Beautiful  Ring  Free. "  "  Send  2c 
stamp  and  date  of  birtn  for  a  typewritten 
horoscope  of  your  life,"  and  dozens  of 
others  not  less  dishonest  and  disreputable, 
while  the  pages  of  such  papers  which  re- 
main are  given  up  to  showy  illustrations 
and  sensational  articles  written  much  too 
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often  by  some  educational  mountebank 
or  notorious  faddist.  Such  papers  have 
not  the  good  of  schools  or  teachers  at 
heart.  They  are  run  for  revenue  only. 
They  are  humbugs,  and  ought  to  be  boy- 
cotted awhile.  They  degrade  the  pro- 
fession and  seek  patronage  because  they 
are  cheap.  The  sooner  teachers  as  a  class 
refuse  to  patronize  such  fake  journals  the 
sooner  these  periodicals  will  rise  in  pro- 
fessional honor  and  influence.'1 


The  cigarette  has  received  a  hard  blow 
in  the  recent  order  issued  by  the  Southern 
Railway  System  in  South  Carolina 
against  the  employment  of  any  one  who 
smokes  tobacco  in  that  form.  The1  rule 
provides  that  all  employes  who  now 
smoke  cigarettes  must  either  give  them 
up  or  lose  their  positions,  and  that  in 
future  no  one  who  is  a  cigarette  smoker 
will  be  engaged  by  that  corporation  in 
any  capacity.  The  superintendent  has 
become  convinced  that  habitual  cigarette 
smokers  are  untrustworthy,  and,  there- 
fore, the  above  named  action  has  been 
taken.  We  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  boards  of  education  will  take 
similar  action,  and  absolutely  refuse  to 
employ  or  retain  in  their  employ  any 
teacher  who  is  addicted  to  the  vile  habit 
of  cigarette  smoking.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  too,  when  college  authorities 
will  refuse  to  have  in  attendance  students 
whose  whole  physical  and  mental,  to  say 
nothing  of  moral  vigor,  is  being  sapped 
daily  by  the  use  of  the  cigarette.  Only 
positive  and  severe  measures  will  ever 
avail  in  stamping  out  the  nuisance,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  action  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  Railway  System 
will  furnish  an  example  to  be  followed  by 
many  others  in  authority,  both  individuals 
and  corporations. — Ohio  Ed.  Monthly. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  product  of 
vice  and  crime  that  would  soonest  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  good  people,  I  would  say 
the  neglected  child.  Give  me  the  child 
and  the  state  may  have  the  man.  Every 
case  of  vagabondage  has  its  root  in  some 
neglected  child. — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 


Memory  Game  :  First  pupil  called  out 
touches  the  blackboard.  The  next  touches 
the  blackboard  and  a  block.  The  third 
touches  the  blackboard,  the  block  and  the 
teacher's  apron.  And  so  they  go,  each 
one  touching  in  order  all  the  objects 
touched   by   those    preceding    and    one 


more.  "Sometimes,"  said  a  first-grade 
teacher,  "we  go  as  high  as  twenty  ob- 
jects." When  a  pupil  makes  a  mistake 
by  leaving  out  an  object  or  touching  out 
of  its  order,  the  game  must  begin  again. 
The  pupils  in  the  seats  are  critics,  with 
the  teacher  as  final  judge  and  "caller 
out."    It  trains  attention  and  all  enjoy  it. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE. 


BY  EDWARD  MARKHAM. 


I  AM  asked  to  record  the  simple  tale  of 
the  conception  and  construction  of  one 
of  my  best-known  poems,  because  the 
autobiographer,  in  telling  of  the  throes 
that  went  to  the  shaping  of  this  poem, 
may  give  some  unconscious  revelation  of 
the  spirit  that  stands  behind  all  creative 
work — the  spirit  that  speaks  in  the  flower 
of  the  crannied  wall,  in  the  white  con- 
stellations burning  on  the  night,  in  the 
moulding  of  the  potter's  urn,  as  well  as 
in  the  humblest  poet's  honest  work. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  impromptu  nor 
extemporaneous  in  the  absolute  sense. 
Some  deep  life  preparation,  subtle  as  the 
subterranean  forces  and  the  planetary  in- 
fluences that  urge  the  wandering  seas; 
some  compulsion,  some  clutch  of  circum- 
stance, perhaps  unknown  to  the  writer 
himself,  determines  his  attitude  toward  a 
problem,  his  mode  of  attack,  his  trick  of 
expression. 

In  a  large  way,  we  say  that  heredity 
and  environment  are  the  dominating 
forces  that  stand  for  a  man's  fate.  In 
some  ultimate  analysis  the  weighing  of 
these  fine  influences  would  give  the  reason 
for  the  differences  among  men,  and  their 
expression  in  every  art  and  craft 

So  my  heredity  was,  of  course,  an  un- 
derground force  that  helped  to  urge  me  to 
write  these  troublous  forty-nine  lines 
which  I  call  The  Man  with  the  Hoe.  I 
knew  none  of  my  kinsmen  (save  my  pa- 
rents), and  was  reared  entirely  out  of  the 
family  traditions,  from  pioneer  stock  that 
had  pushed  West  and  farther  West  from 
Connecticut  to  Illinois,  from  Illinois  to> 
the  Pacific  shore. 

lam  told,  however,  that  the  names  of 
my  forefathers  are  written  in  the  books 
of  pedigree  as  people  always  interested  in 
matters  of  Church  and  State,  as  people 
who  suffered,  often  for  conscience'  sake. 
Many  of  them  fill  graves  on  our  country's 
battle-fields  all  down  the  years  since  Bun- 
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ker  Hill.  They  seem  to  have  been  men 
and  women  born  to  the  clash  of  opinion 
and  the  conflict  of  studies.  I  suppose 
that,  in  ways  which  I  do  not  understand, 
their  lives  have  impelled  my  thought  and 
action.  And  it  may  be  that  the  shadowy 
hands  of  them  reached  down  out  of  hushed 
antiquity  and  helped  to  guide  the  pen  that 
wrote  the  poem  of  the  Hoe. 

With  regard  to  environment  I  can 
judge  myself  more  adequately,  and  can 
see  that  my  lines  grew  out  of  the  thought 
and  experience  of  my  whole  life.  I  am 
myself,  in  a  limited  sense,  one  of  the 
"Hoemanry."  During  all  my  early 
manhood  I  was  myself  a  working  man, 
under  hard  and  incorrigible  conditions. 
The  smack  of  the  soil  and  the  whir  of  the 
forge  are  in  my  blood. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  the 
Californian  mountains  on  which  I  fol- 
lowed the  sheep,  or  rode  after  the  cattle 
down  the  long  ranges  and  canons.  This 
was  when  I  was  only  ten  years  old.  Time 
for  me  then  had  no  meaning  but  color. 
The  seasons  came  and  went — now  a 
stretch  of  green,  now  a  stretch  of  yellow. 
These  were  high-hearted  years — years 
full  of  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  things. 
All  sorts  of  rich,  keen  knowledge  was 
coming  to  me — woodcraft  and  weather- 
wit,  the  friendship  of  animals,  a  love  for 
the  hoe  and  the  fresh-turned  furrow. 

As  the  years  went  on  I  came  to  know 
every  coign  and  cranny  of  the  farmer's 
life;  the  pruning  and  thfe  grafting  of  the 
orchard  trees;  the  breaking  of  the  ground 
with  the  plow;  the  sowing  and  harrowing 
of  the  field;  the  mending  of  the  broken 
fences;  the  digging  of  ditches  when  the 
freshets  came;  the  watchingof  the  skies  for 
the  omens  of  the  weather ;  the  heading, 
threshing  and  sacking  of  the  wheat;  the 
early  start  with  the  load  to  the  market, 
twelve  miles  away;  the  frequent  stops  on 
the  long  road  to  let  the  horses  blow  a  bit; 
the  home  c6ming  at  nightfall  with  the 
little  parcels  from  the  country  store. 

I  know  the  whistle  of  the  sunburned 
boy  going  to  hunt  the  cows,  the  lyrical 
shout  of  the  meadow  lark  in  the  field  of 
grain,  and  the  ripple  of  the  poppies  in  the 
wheat. 

All  these  things  are  as  familiar  to  me 
as  my  right  hand.  They  may  be  called 
the  poetry  of  the  farm  life;  but  I  also 
know  the  prose.  I  know  the  hard,  end- 
less work  in  the  hot  sun,  the  leak  in  the 
roof  that  cannot  be  stopped  because  there 
is  no  money  in  the  purse,  the  merciless 


clutch  of  hunger  when  the  last  crust  was 
gone  from  the  cupboard.  I  know  what 
it  means  to  fight  against  the  despair  of 
the  heart  when  the  mortgage  is  overdue, 
and  the  prices  of  products  have  fallen.  I 
know  the  loneliness  of  the  stretching  plain 
with  the  whirl  of  the  dust  underfoot,  and 
the  whirl  of  the  hawks  overhead;  the  dull 
sense  of  hopelessness  that  beats  upon  the 
heart  in  that  monotonous  drudgery  that 
leads  nowhere,  that  has  no  light  ahead. 

Yes,  I  had  youthful  grief  to  bear  of 
which  I  cannot  speak,  and  many  depriva- 
tions; still  I  cannot  but  count  it  gain  for  a 
boy  to  pass  his  years  on  a  well-conditioned 
farm.  It  is  a  good  fortune  for  him  to 
draw  into  his  mind  the  calm  sanity  of  the 
rocks,  and  to  distil  into  his  heart  the  color 
and  odor  of  the  orchard  bloom.  As  he 
walks  over  the  great  fields,  the  strength 
of  the  ground  rises  into  his  body,  and  the 
glory  of  the  sun  descends  into  his  soul. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  external 
forces  that  colored  my  thought.  I  may 
say,  also,  that  for  years  my  reading  had 
drifted  toward  the  philosophy  evident  in 
the  poem.  From  boyhood  till  this  hour 
I  have  wondered  over  the  hoary  problem 
that  has  been  passed  on  to  us  from  Job — 
why  should  some  be  ground  and  broken? 
Why  should  so  many  go  down  under  the 
wheel  of  the  world  to  hopeless  ruin  as  far 
as  human  eyes  can  see  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  many  should  perish  that  we  who  are 
the  few  may  have  life  and  light,  may  have 
food  and  shelter  ?  And,  withal,  I  had 
read  in  Isaiah  of  the  industrial  wrongs  of 
old — in  Isaiah,  that  voice  of  Vesuvius, 
shaking  all  around  the  horizon.  Then, 
too,  I  knew  how  the  world's  injustice  had 
forced  from  Christ's  strong  heart  that  cry 
against  the  mouths  that  devour  widows' 
houses;  and  that  other  cry  against  the 
feet  that  walk  over  graves. 

So  I  wrote  the  poem  to  express  this 
passion  of  my  life.  I  wrote  it,  I  suppose, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  bird  sings  On 
the  bough  or  the  child  laughs  in  the 
street. 

I  did  not  write  it  as  a  protest  against 
labor,  but  as  my  soul's  deep  word  against 
the  degradation  of  labor,  the  oppression 
of  man  by  man.  Of  course  I  believe  in 
labor;  and  I  have  little  respect  for  an  idler, 
be  he  rich  or  poor.  It  is  against  both  the 
personal  and  the  public  good  for  any  man 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  consumer  and  a 
non-producer. 

I  believe  in  labor;  I  believe  in  its  hu- 
manizing and  regenerating  power.     In- 
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deed,  I  believe  that  a  man's  craft  furnishes 
the  chief  basis  of  his  redemption.  While 
a  man  is  making  a  house,  he  is  helping 
to  make  himself.  While  he  chisels  the 
block  of  marble,  he  is  invisibly  shaping 
his  own  soul.  And  it  does  not  matter 
much  what  a  man  does — whether  he 
builds  a  poem  or  hoes  a  field  of  corn.  The 
thing  of  chief  importance  is  the  spirit  in 
which  he  does  his  work.  It  m ust  be  done 
thoroughly  and  in  the  spirit  of  loving  ser-  • 
vice.  Work  of  this  order  is  a  perpetual 
prayer.  Work  of  this  sort  is  sacred,  how- 
ever lowly— sacred  though  it  be  the  sweep- 
ing of  a  gutter  or  the  carrying  of  a  hod. 

The  spirit  of  use,  of  loving  service, 
sends  a  gleam  of  the  ideal  into  every 
labor.  And  man  needs  the  ideal  more 
even  than  he  needs  bread.  The  ideal  is 
the  bread  of  the  soul. 

But  while  all  true  work  is  beautiful  and 
holy,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  excesses  are 
evils— a  fact  that  overwork  and  under- 
paid work  tend  to  break  down  instead  of 
building  up.  Work  is  good  for  a  child, 
but  I  can  put  such  heavy  burdens  upon 
him  as  to  deform  his  body  and  stunt  his 
mind.  Dickens  gave  us  this  Hoe- boy 
type  in  Smike,  the  pathetic  youth  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Let  me  say  here  that  my  lines  were 
written  after  seeing  Millet's  Man  with  the 
Hoe;  I  state,  this  fact  in  the  heading  of 
all  the  authorized  copies  of  my  poem  be- 
fore the  public.  This  picture  is  not  the 
Angelus,  as  some  hasty  but  earnest  critics 
have  affirmed.  The  two  pictures  express 
entirely  different  moods  of  feeling. 

Miller's  Man  with  the  Hoe  is  to  me  the 
most  solemnly  impressive  of  all  modern 
paintings.  As  I  look  upon  the  august 
ruin  that  it  pictures,  I  sometimes  dare  to 
think  that  its  strength  surpasses  the 
power  of  Michael  Angelo. 

I  first  came  upon  the  picture  some  four- 
teen years  ago,  while  I  was  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  the  California  Sier- 
ras. It  was  a  rude  print  taken  from  an 
illustrated  journal.  It  at  once  struck  my 
heart  and  my  imagination,  Here  was 
the  eternal  martyrdom  of  man. 

A  woman  (then  one  of  my  teachers) 
tells  me  that  she  was  in  my  office  the  day 
I  came  in  with  the  thing,  and  that  I 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  vast  nothingness  of 
the  Hoe-man's  horizon,  and' the  respon- 
sibility of  the  strong  for  this  terrible  un- 
making 6f  man. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Melville  Upton  (now  a 
journalist  in  New  York)  was  then  a  com- 


rade in  California.  To  him  also  I  uttered 
my  lament  over  this  broken  hulk  of  hu- 
manity. To  him  I  told  my  daring  hope 
of  some  day  putting  the  Hoe-man  into 
song.  He  approved  my  purpose;  and  it 
was  then  that  I  made  in  my  notebook  the 
first  rude  field-notes  of  the  poem.  The 
years  went  by;  and  now  and  then  I  would 
add  a  word  or  phrase  as  by  chance  I 
turned  the  leaves  of  the  scratch- book. 
The  picture  was  always  on  my  wall,  and 
its  sombre  motif  always  in  the  margin  of 
my  consciousness. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  the  good  for- 
tnne  to  see  the  great  original  of  the  Hoe- 
picture  at  a  loan  exhibition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  great  painting,  by  the  way, 
had  been  bought  for  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars by  the  wealthy  Crockers  of  railroad 
fame;  and  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  William  Crocker,  and  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  art  treasures  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  the  exhtbition  I  stood  before  the 
painting,  absorbing  the  majesty  of  its 
despair;  the  tremendous  import  of  its  ad- 
monition. I  tarried  an  hour  before  the 
thing,  the  power  and  terror  of  it  growing 
upon  my  heart,  the  endless  pity  of  it 
burning  all  the  time  into  my  soul.  It 
came  to  me  with  a  dim  echo  in  it  of  my 
own  life;  it  came  with  pitiless  pathos  and 
mournful  grandeur — came  beating  at  my 
heart,  its  silence  shouting  an  impeach- 
ment and  a  prophecy. 

I  came  to  see  that  Millet  puts  before  us 
no  chance  peasant  no  mere  man  of  the 
fields.  No,  he  bodies  forth  for  us  betrayed 
Humanity — the  Toiler  ground  down 
through  ages  of  oppression,  through 
ages  of  social  injustice.  He  shows  us  the 
man  pushed  away  from  the  land  by  the 
monopoly  of  those  who  fail  to  use  the 
land,  till  at  last  he  has  beeome  a  serf  with 
no.  mind  in  his  muscles,  and  no  heart  in 
his  handiwork. 

The  picture  is  more  terrible  to  me  than 
anything  in  Dante.  It  is  just  as  hopeless 
and  its  scene  is  more  real,  more  human. 
I  saw  in  it  the  slow,  sure,  awful  degra- 
dation of  man  through  endless,  hopeless 
and  joyless  labor.  This  man's  battle  with 
the  world  has  been  too  hard,  too  brutal. 
His  battle  has  not  been  confined  to  his 
own  life;  it  extends  backward  in  grim 
and  shadowy  outline  through  his  long 
train  of  ancestry.  This  man  is  not  going 
upward,  in  step  with  the  divine  music  of 
the  world.  The  motion  of  his  life  is  ar- 
rested, if  in  reality  it  is  not  reversed.  He 
is  degraded  below  the  roving  savage,  who 
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has  a  step  of  dignity,  a  tongue  of  elo- 
quence. 

He  is  the  type  of  industrial  oppression, 
bent  with  a  master's  burden  since  Baby- 
lon was,  since  the  pyramids  were  up- 
heaved, since  the  Colosseum  whirled  into 
time.  He  is  the  effigy  of  man;  a  being 
with  no  outlet  to  his  life,  no  uplift;  a  be- 
ing with  no  time  for  the  winged  thought 
that  lifts  us  to  the  apprehension  of  angels 
— no  time  for  the  mighty  hopes  that  make 
us  men. 

At  last  I  stood  in  the  very  presence  of 
this  dread  shape — the  Accuser  of  the 
world.  I  knew  then  that  I  must  some 
day  utter  the  awe  and  grief  of  my  spirit 
for  the  ruined  majesty  of  this  son  of  God. 

Still  the  years  went  by,  and  until  my 
Christmas  vacation  in  1898,  there  came 
into  my  life  no  conjunction  of  leisure  and 
strength  for  this  task  of  love.      But  then 

went  to  the  work  with  earnest  joy.  I 
would  have  done  with  this  harrying 
ghost,  so  long  demanding  speech  with  me. 

Strange  to  say,  my  first  draft  was  in 
rhyme,  and  though  no  critic  has  spoken 
of  it,  two  pairs  of  the  old  rhymes  are  still 
in  the  poem.  It  seemed  impossible  to  cast 
them  out;  it  was  as  though  they  had  been 
bidden  to  their  places  by  the  mandate  of 
the  Muse. 

One  early  morning  I  set  to  work — the 
early  morning,  when  all  the  fresh  young 
forces  of  the  world  seem  moving  in  the 
soul.  Soon  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the 
poem  were  written  out  from  field-notes 
made  fourteen  years  before.  As  I  wrote 
I  trembled. 

All  day  long  the  poem  possessed  me.  I 
could  not  escape  it.  The  next  morning  I 
awoke,  the  thought  of  the  third  stanza 
breaking  suddenly  upon  my  mind.  I 
arose  at  once  and  wrote  the  lines  very 
much  as  they  stand  in  the  poem. 

That  was  the  gift  given  me  for  that 
day.  But  the  next  morning  I  found  a 
new  stanza  shaped  and  ready  in  the  rifts 
of  the  mind.  Now,  it  was  no  longer  pity 
and  terror  over  humanity  that  had  fallen 
down.  It  was  rather  an  arraignment  of 
the  men  who  are  the  world's  fate,  the 
masters,  lords  and  rulers  who  had  failed 
to  be  fair  to  this  their  brother  of  the 
furrow. 

The  next  daybreak  brought  the  Muse's 
final  word.  Now  my  soul  swept  on  into 
the  future.  I  saw  how  this  brute- man 
might  play  a  part  in  the  drama  of  coming 
days.  I  saw  how  this  mountain  of  igno- 
rance might  be  a  menace  to  the  masters, 


lords  and  rulers — to  all  manner  of  ap- 
pointed watchers,  that  had  brought  him 
into  being. 

And  so  the  poem  took  shape.  It  sprang 
from  my  long  purpose  to  speak  a  word 
for  the  Humbled,  the  Burdened,  the  Si- 
lenced. I  have  borne  my  witness.  It  is 
said;  it  is  truth;  let  it  stand. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PARENTS' 

DUTIES. 


THE  text  of  a  suggestive  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is 
"Public  Schools  and  Parents'  Duties. ' '  It 
is  a  subject  which  concerns  so  large  a 
class  of  people,  and  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  public  good,  that  any- 
thing illuminating  which  can  be  said  on 
the  subject  is  both  pertinent  and  appro- 
priate. Mr.  Hawthorne  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  sympathetic  and  suggestive  way, 
and  his  facts  and  recommendations  ought 
to  impress  parents  and  teachers  strongly. 
It  will  be  to  their  profit,  as  well  as  to  the 
profit  of  the  children  if  they  do. 

The  average  American  never  tires  of 
praising  the  common  schools  of  this  coun- 
try. He  is  willing  to  be  taxed  heavily 
in  order  to  support  them  and  to  rear 
school  buildings  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  which  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
foreigner.  But  when  he  has  done  this, 
the  parent  thinks  that  his  whole  duty 
has  been  performed.  In  fact,  it  has  only 
just  begun.  The  schools  teach  the  chil- 
dren certain  subjects  and  periodically  ex- 
amine them  to  see  what  proficiency  they 
have  reached.  But,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne 
says,  "  having  thus  fulfilled  its  contract, 
it  stops  and  does  no  more.  It  takes  na 
cognizance  of  the  children's  minds, 
rightly  so-called;  of  their  hearts,  souls, 
morals  and  social  ideals.  Training  in 
morals,  decencies,  elevation  of  thought 
and  conduct,  cannot  be  administered  to 
children  in  the  mass  but  must  be  sep- 
arately adapted  to  each  individual." 
This  is  the  work  of  the  parent  and  not  of 
the  schools,  or  of  the  parent  in  sympathy 
and  co-operation  with  the  teachers.  But 
no  observing  man  or  woman  need  be  told 
that  it  is  neglected  by  ninety  nine  par- 
ents out  of  a  hundred. 

The  consequences  of  this  'parental 
neglect  are  too  obvious  to  be  concealed. 
Children  grow  up  with  no  sound  ideas  of 
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life  and  its  duties.  The  boys  learn  vices 
of  which  their  parents  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  the  girls  are  flippant,  shallow 
and  purposeless.  Both  lack  character. 
They  go  out  into  the  world,  marry, 
crowd  the  professions  or  business,  but 
unless  they  have  mental  endowments 
which  enable  them  to  correct  the  errors 
of  their  early  training,  or  are  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  some  one  whose  ad- 
vice and  kindly  help  sets  them  on  the 
right  path,  they  are  almost  sure  to  fail, 
and  to  harm  not  only  themselves  but 
others.  They  give  tone  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  form  the  class  which  has  to  be 
opposed  in  politics  and  public  life  at  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  time  and  effort. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  the  public 
schools  alone,  and  their  failure  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion only.  It  is  due  to  the  lack  of  train- 
ing at  home,  the  want  of  character  build- 
ing, which  must  be  done  largely  by 
parents,  that  these  children  go  wrong 
when  they  grow  up. 

What  the  parent's  real  duty  is,  Mr. 
Hawthorne  gives  the  following  actual 
example:  He  "  sends  his  little  son  to 
public  school,  but  he  never  lets  go  of  the 
child's  hand,  so  to  say.  He  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  I  know,  working  often  six- 
teen or  eighteen  hours  a  day,  but  he  al- 
ways has  leisure  to  attend  to  that  son  of 
his.  To  see  them  together  you  would 
think  he  had  nothiug  to  do  but  attend 
to  that  son  of  his.  He  knows  precisely 
what  that  child  is  studying  in  school, 
just  what  progress  he  is  making,  who  his 
teachers  are,  with  what  other  school 
children  he  is  intimate,  and  what  his 
opinion  of  them  is.  The  two  are  friends 
and  mutual  confidants."  If  there  were 
more  such  parents  there  would  be  more 
boys  like  this  one,  who  passes  through 
the  loose-  tongued  uproar  of  the  street 
unscathed.  His  glance  is  straightfor- 
ward, his  bearing  confident  but  modest. 
He  is  a  boy  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  but 
you  cannot  talk  with  him  without  feeling 
that  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  is  in  him. 
Such  can  be  the  product  of  the  public 
schools  when  the  parents  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  Review  article  then 
is  not  so  much  an  indictment  of  the 
American  public  schools  as  it  is  an  in- 
dictment of  the  American  parents'  ne- 
glect of  their  children.  Of  the  justness 
of  the  indictment  no  intelligent,  observ- 
ing person  can  doubt.  The  evidence  is 
plain  to  every  one  who  walks  the  streets 


or  enters  the  homes  of  his  neighbors. 
Laws  are  passed  against  all  sorts  of 
crimes.  The  statute-books  are  burdened 
with  them.  But  against  the  neglect  of 
children  by  parents,  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes,  there  is  no  enactment.  Its  pun- 
ishment is  left  to  the  hereafter.  To  the 
few,  however,  the  closing  words  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne  may  appeal.  "It  is  desira- 
ble/'  he  says,  "  that  our  children  should 
have  their  schooling,  but  it  is  a  bitter 
necessity  that  we  parents  should  first  get 
ours,  that  we  should  learu  to  realize  what 
our  parental  duties  are,  and  compel  our- 
selves to  do  them." — Phila.  Press. 


CORRECTING  A  FAULT. 


GEOFFREY  MILLER. 


HE  was  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  boy,  but 
he  had  one  fault,  and  that  a  serious 
one;  he  did  not  pay  attention  to  what  was 
told  him,  and  then,  in  excuse,  would 
say,  "I  forgot."  His  mother  tried  in 
many  ways  to  help  him  overcome  this 
fault.  One  day  he  forgot  to  close  the  gate 
between  the  barnyard  and  garden,  and  the 
cow  ate  up  the  early  vegetables  as  we 
as  the  sweet  peas  and  pansies. 

Another  day  his  mother  sent  him  to 
the  meat  market  to  order  the  roast  for 
dinner.  The  she  went  out  and  did  not 
return  until  near  dinner  time.  Mr. 
Miller  brought  home  with  him  some 
friends  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Miller,  as  soon 
as  she  returned,  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  if  dinner  was  ready  to  be  served, 
but  the  cook  told  her  the  roast  had  not 
come.  Of  course  it  was  Geoffrey's  fault, 
and  his  mother  was  annoyed  and  his 
father  displeased. 

After  the  guests  went  back  to  the  city 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  talked  the  matter 
over  and  Mr.  Miller  said:  "  Really  that 
boy  ought  to  be  taught  to  remember  to 
do  what  he  is  told. ' '  Mrs.  Miller  thought 
so,  too,  and  they  decided  to  try  a  new 
plan.  The  next  day  Geoffrey  was  to  go 
to  the  city  with  his  father.  His  mother 
laid  out  his  clothes  ready  for  him  the 
night  before,  and  Geoffrey's  last  words  to 
her  were:  "  Now,  mother,  don't  forget  to 
call  me  in  time."  Not  that  his  mother 
ever  had  forgotten  to  call  him,  but  it  was 
a  way  Geoffrey  had  of  talking. 

The  next  morning  the  rising  bell  rang 
as  usual.  Geoffrey  heard  it,  but  think- 
ing there  was  plenty  of  time  he  did  not 
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get  up  at  once,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
It  was  eight  o'clock,  breakfast  over,  and 
Mr.  Miller  had  gone  to  the  city  when 
Geoffrey  came  down.  "Mother,  why 
didn't  you  call  me?"  he  asked.  "  Why, 
Geoffrey,  I  must  have  forgotten  it,"  said 
his  mother.  She  was  just  ready  to  go  to 
a  neighbor's  and  did  not  comfort  Geof- 
frey over  his  disappointment. 

At  the  neighbor's  lived  a  boy  of  Geof- 
frey's age — George  Johnson.  The  two 
boys  were  great  friends.  That  afternoon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  George  went 
to  take  a  long  ride  in  the  country.  They 
sent  word  by  Mrs.  Miller  for  Geoffrey  to 
go  with  them.  On  Mrs.  Miller's  return 
home  she  said  nothing  about  the  matter 
to  Geoffrey.  On  her  way  home  she  met 
a  boy  who  asked  her  to  say  to  Geoffrey 
that  the  black- and- tan  puppy  was  old 
enough  for  him  to  take  away,  and  if  he 
wanted  it  he  must  come  that  morning 
after  it. 

When  Mrs.  Miller  got  home  she  found 
Geoffrey  still  unhappy  because  he  did  not 
go  to  the  city,  but  by  afternoon  he  felt 
better, and  as  some  friends  came  to  see  him 
he  had  quite  a  pleasant  time.  He  invited 
them  to  come  again  the  next  day  to  play 
croquet  with  him.  *'  Father  is  going  to 
bring  a  new  set  from  the  city  for  me," 
said  Geoffrey.  Mr.  Miller  came  home 
and  Geoffrey  asked  for  the  croquet  set. 
"Why,  Geoffrey,  I  forgot  to  get  it,"  said 
Mr.  Miller.  Geoffrey  went  away  sorrow- 
fully, but  he  did  not  say  anything.  There 
was  a  look  in  his  father's  eyes  which  kept 
him  silent. 

After  tea  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
George  came  to  the  house  on  their  way 
home  from  their  drive.  Mr.  Johnson 
stopped  his  horse  at  the  gate  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Miller,  and  George  said  to  Geoffrey: 
"  Why  didn't  you  come  and  go  with  us?" 
'•Go  where?"  asked  Geoffrey.  "To 
Fisher's  pond.  We  had  fine  luck  fish- 
ing." And  he  showed  Geoffrey  a  fine 
string  of  fish.  "  Because  you  didn't  ask 
me,"  said  Geoffrey.  "Oh,  yes,"  said 
George;  "  I  sent  word  by  your  mother  to 
come  and  go  with  us."  "  Mother  didn't 
tell  me,"  said  Geoffrey.  "That  is 
strange,"  said  George,  "  for  she  said  she 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  go." 

No  more  was  said,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
drove  away  home,  but  Geoffrey  came  to 
his  mother  about  the  matter.  "Why, 
Geoffrey,  I  must  have  forgotten  it,"  was 
her  excuse.  Before  Geoffrey  could  reply 
the  boy  who  had  the  black-andtan  dog 


called  to  see  him.  ' '  Geoff,  I  thought  you 
wanted  the  puppy,  but  as  you  did  not 
come  I  sold  it  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  taken 
it  to  the  city  with  him  for  his  little  boy." 
"  I  did  want  it;  you  know  I  did.  Why 
didn't  you  let  me  know  it  was  old  enough 
to  be  taken  away  ? ' '  The  boy  looked  up 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  saying:  "I  did  send  you 
word,  didn't  I,  ma'am?"  "Why,  yes, 
so  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  Miller.  "I  must 
have  forgotten  it."  Geoffrey  said  noth- 
ing, for  he  began  to  see  there  must  be 
some  reason  why  his  father  and  mother, 
who  had  never  before  forgotten  things 
that  gave  him  pleasure,  had  forgotten  so 
many  in  a  single  day. 

Late  in  the  evening  Lieut.  Graham 
called,  on  his  way  home  from  the  parade, 
and  said:  "  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  you  at 
parade,  Geoffrey.  I  knew  you'd  like  it, 
so  I  requested  your  mother  to  tell  you  to 
be  sure  and  come.  It  was  splendid.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  us! "  And  he  laid  his 
hand  on  Geoffrey's  shoulder.  "  Mother 
did  not  tell  me,"  answered  Geoffrey, 
hanging  his  head  in  shame. "  "I  certainly 
must  have  forgotten  it.  For  you  did  tell 
me,  lieutenant,"  said  Geoffrey's  mother. 
And  the  lieutenant  left,  saying:  "I'm 
sorry,  Geoffrey.  But  I  must  hurry 
home  now." 

That  night,  before  Geoffrey  went  to  bed, 
he  came  and  stood  a  moment  by  his 
mother's  chair,  and  then  said:  "  Mother. 
I'll  try  not  to  forget  any  more."  And  he 
kept  his  word,  too. — Morning  Star. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 


A  PRINCIPAL  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  Fifteenth  Section,  and 
another  in  the  Twenty-second,  recently 
made  application  for  and  received  travel- 
ing libaries  for  their  respective  schools. 
The  books  were  carefully  selected  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  head  of  the  Free  Library, 
with  a  view  to  the  proper  tastes  and  in- 
clinations of  the  boys  and  girls.  For  the 
former  there  were  history,  travel,  bi- 
ography and  non-sensational  adventure ; 
for  the  girls,  fairy  tales,  history  and  stories 
written  especially  for  them.  By  the  action 
of  the  two  Principals  the  schools  become 
practically  branches  of  the  free  library 
system,  although  for  a  particular  class  of 
readers,  therefore,  the  matter  becomes  of 
general  interest,  and  revives  the  question 
of  the  usefulness  of  such  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  public  school  work. 
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In  one  of  the  two  cases  just  cited  the 
Principal  laid  down  the  rule  that  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  privilege  of  receiving  a 
book  from  the  library  the  pupils  must 
show  a  good  report  for  the  previous  week 
both  in  work  and  conduct.  Although  the 
traveling  library  has  been  installed  only  a 
little  more  than  a  month,  the  Principal 
bears  testimony  to  a  marked  improvement 
in  both  study  and  deportment,  and  that 
despite  the  drawback  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  sickness  among  the  assistant 
teachers,  requiring  substitutes.  With  the 
prize  of  an  attractive  book  in  prospect, 
the  pupils  turn  to  their  work  with  in- 
creased ardor,  and  are  more  careful  not  to 
infringe  the  discipline  of  the  school.  It 
is  understood  that  the  results  in  the  other 
school  have  been  equally  gratifying. 

The  success  met  with  in  using  these 
traveling  libraries  as  an  incentive  to 
greater  application  to  study,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  a  better  deportment  consti- 
tutes a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing them  in  at  least  all  the  larger  schools 
of  the  city,  even  though  some  of  them 
may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  large 
branch  free  libraries.  But  there  is  an- 
other and  a  cogent  reason  for  this  action, 
which  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
will  give  the  matter  even  a  very  brief 
consideration. 

Young  folks  are  as  a  rule  insatiable 
readers,  and  almost  anything  that  comes 
in  their  way  is  eagerly  devoured. 
Whether  or  uot  this  natural  tendency  re- 
sults in  good  or  evil  depends  on  circum- 
stances. If  children  are  allowed  to  select 
their  literature  without  supervision,  the 
chances  are  that  sooner  or  later  their 
fancy  will  degenerate  towards  vicious  or 
sensational  stories,  and  finally  they  will 
care  only  for  the  "  penny  dreadfuls," 
which  always  fail  to  elevate  and  often  in- 
flict irreparable  injury.  Parents  may  and 
often  do  attempt,  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess, to  direct  their  children's  taste  into  a 
higher  and  better  course  of  reading;  but 
more  often  they  carelessly  neglect  this 
important  duty,  and  frequently  are 
actually  incapable  of  preforming  it,  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  proper  training  when 
they  themselves  were  young. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  a  Principal  and 
assistant  teacher  of  a  public  school  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  results  from  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  it 
logically  follows  that  a  child  who  reads 
good,  wholesome  and  instructive  books, 
whether  they  be  of  fiction,  biography, 


history  or  adventure,  can  be  more  easily 
induced  to  imbibe  a  love  for  study  and  a 
proper  consideration  for  deportment  than 
one  who  only  delights  in  trivial  and  sen- 
sational tales  which  treat  of  crime  or  im- 
possible performances  of  heroes  and 
heroines  of  doubtful  character  and  call- 
ing. It  seems  best,  therefore,  that  the 
question  of  book-reading  for  the  young 
should  form  at  least  an  adjunct  to  school 
education.  It  should  be,  as  a  rule,  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  for  a  Principal  or  as- 
sistants to  direct  the  taste  of  the  children 
into  a  channel  of  proper  reading,  if  they 
have  the  right  books  at  their  command. 
This  is  another  and  very  powerful  reason 
for  a  movement  to  place  traveling  free 
libraries  in  the  public  schools. — Public 
Ledger. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 


BY  CHARLES  J.  BOAK, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Beaver  Falls,  Fa. 


"The  Murder  of  Modern  Innocents" 
is  the  caption  of  an  article  written  by  Mrs. 
Lew  Wallace,  that  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
last  year;  another  article  of  some  length 
appears  this  year  in  the  January  number 
of  the  same  magazine,  written  by  the 
editor  and  headed;  "A  National  Crime  at 
the  Feet  of  American  Parents."  Owing 
to  the  national  reputation  of  the  authors 
of  the  articles  referred  to,  the  attacks  they 
make  on  the  public  school  system,  even  if 
not  well-founded,  come  with  some  weight, 
and,  we  believe,  will  do  harm. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Bok: — "Do  men 
and  women  realize  that  in  five  cities  of 
our  State  alone,  there  were  during  the  last 
school  term  over  sixteen  thousand  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four- 
teen, taken  out  of  the  public  schools  be- 
cause their  nervous  systems  were  wrecked 
and  their  minds  were  incapable  of  going 
on  any  further  in  the  infernal  cramming 
system  which  exists  to-day  in  our 
schools.  *  *  *  *  Conservative  medical 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  children  place  the  number  whose 
health  is  shattered  by  overstudy  at  more 
than  fifty  thousand  each  year." 

Any  one  conversant  with  school  matters 
knows  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
some  time  to  "enrich"  the  common 
school  course  until,  in  many  cases,  it  has 
become  a  little  unwieldy,  so  there  is  just 
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enough  truth  in  the  charges  to  make  them 
dangerous.  However,  we  doubt  if  "over- 
study"  has  much  to  do  with  the  nervous 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  sixteen 
thousand  children  adverted  to.  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  but,  in  an 
experience  covering  twenty  years  in  many 
phases  of  school  work,  the  writer  thinks 
he  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
all  the  boys  and  girls  who  injured  them- 
selves, either  mentally  or  physically,  by 
hard  study.  Habits,  instincts,  and  mental 
conditions  are  all  against  that  continuous 
application  that  would  endanger  a  child's 
health. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  to 
a  number  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
state,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
nervous  prostration  of  children,  due  to 
overstudy,  is  largely  a  myth.  How  do 
the  "  conservative  medical  men  "  referred 
to  know  that  many  of  the  sixteen  thous- 
and children  were  not  affected,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  before  they  ever 
saw  a  schoolhouse  ?  How  do  they  know 
that  it  was  not  brought  on  by  scores  of 
other  causes  aside  from  study  ? 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  cause  of  the 
poor  physical  condition  of  so  many  chil- 
dren will  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 
overstudy*  The  crowded  condition  of 
thousands  of  schoolrooms,  together  with 
the  poor  heating  and  ventilating  appli- 
ances, is  the  cause  of  diseases  contracted 
by  many  children  and  teachers.  The 
construction  of  many  school-houses  is 
such  that  the  air,  in  a  very  short  time, 
becomes  foul  and  the  teacher,  although 
she  may  be  ever  so  anxious  to  remedy  the 
matter,  is  helpless. 

Another  cause  for  irritable,  nervous, 
and  weak  condition  of  children  is  found 
in  the  never- changing  law  of  nature,  that 
"like  begets  like."  At  the  pace  the 
American  people  are  going  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  it  is  not  much  wonder  that 
children  are  nervous.  When  we  stop  for 
a  moment  and  consider  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  that  are 
used;  the  overwork,  the  dissipation,  etc., 
that  is  going  on,  is  it  much  wonder  that 
children  born  into  the  world  of  an  ancestry 
steeped  in  sin  for  generations  past,  have 
weak,  frail  bodies  and  nervous  tempera- 
ments ? 

More  than  this,  the  lives  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children  are  such  as  to 
ruin  the  health  of  even  those  who  have 
been  born  physically  strong.  How  can 
you  expect  anything  but  wrecked  nervous 


systems  of  children  who  are  inveterate 
cigarette  smokers,  and  who  prowl  around 
the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  night?  In  al- 
most any  city  little  boys  and  girls  can  be 
found  on  the  streets  by  the  hundred;  and, 
by  this  association,  vices  are  learned  far 
more  damnable  both  to  body  and  soul 
than  any  yet  mentioned.  By  a  little  in- 
vestigation, parents  will  find  that  what  I 
refer  to  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, yet  in  most  cases  if  you  intimate 
anything  of  this  kind  to  them,  they  will 
be  indignant. 

Again,  there  are  many  things  done  by 
children,  with  the  consent  of  their  par- 
ents, that  are  much  more  trying  to  the 
constitution  of  a  child  than  a  little  hard 
study.  There  are  many  boys  and  girls 
that  worry  themselves  a  great  deal  more 
about  their  " company0  than  they  do 
about  their  lessons,  and  instead  of  the 
parents  seeing  to  it  that  their  children  are 
at  home  in  the  evenings  and  that  they  do 
some  work  on  their  lessons  for  the  next 
day,  and  then  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
they  encourage  their  "getting  into  so- 
ciety.' '  I  have  a  letter  before  me,  writ- 
ten by  a  girl  thirteen  years  old  to  another 
child  of  about  the  same  age,  that  illus- 
trates what  is  being  carried  on  along  this 
line.  The  letter  is  genuine  and  I  quote 
it  exactly,  except  the  names.  It  reads  as 
follows : — 

"My  Dear  Chum :  Talk  about  hilarious 
times — I've  just  been  having  a  grand  lot. 
Last  Thursday  evening  I  met  these  boys 
from  N.  They  are  all  very  nice,  but  one 
is  particularly  so.  He  was  down  to  see 
me  Saturday  night.  On  Friday  night 
Willie  H.  and  myself  went  to  call  on  Kate 
N.  On  Saturday  night  Mr.  S.  called  on 
me.  On  Monday  night  John  R.  and  I 
went  to  call  on  Lizzie  O.,  and  last  night 
I  was  at  the  dance  and  simply  had  a  cele- 
brious  time.  You  and  Mr.  A.  must  have 
had  quite  a  strike.  I  thought  you  and 
M.  would  'never  break  away.'  I  feel  all 
'broken  up'  to-day.-  I  haven't  retired 
before  twelve  o'clock  for  about  seven 
weeks,  and  am  beginning  to  feel  it  now. 
I've  done  nothing  but  receive  company  all 
day.  Give  my  love  to  everyone,  and 
'jolly  '  all  the  boys  I  know. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Susie." 

Think  of  a  letter  like  the  above  written 
by  one  little  school  girl  to  another. 
Think  of  a  girl  only  thirteen  years  old 
trying  to  do  school  work  and  not  retiring 
"  before  twelve  o'clock  for  seven  weeks. " 
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Not  much  wonder  she  felt  "all  broken 
up, ' '  and  yet  the  readers  of  this  know  j  ust 
as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  the  environ- 
ment of  thousands  of  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. No,  we  do  not  believe  that  '*  over- 
study  "  was  responsible  for  the  sixteen 
thousand  children  who  were  taken  out  of 
school  because  of  their  nervous  condi 
tion. 

The  public  school  seems  to  be  the 
scapegoat  for  all  the  evils,  both  real  and 
imaginary,  that  come  to  children,  and 
these  attacks  of  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Bok  are  only  two  among  thousands  that 
are  being  made  every  year  by  people  in 
all  stations  of  life.  If  a  child  contracts  a 
disease  or  learns  a  bad  habit,  the  public 
school  always  has  to  shoulder  the  respons- 
ibility. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  school  system 
is  perfect,  but  we  know  that  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  great  educational 
problem  are  doing  all  in  their  power  for 
the  perfecting  of  a  system  that  will  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 


♦— 


OUR  BOOKS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 


BY  JOHN  MORLKY. 


I  AM  not  going  to  attempt  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  delights  of  the  use  of 
books  and  of  reading.  Nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  upon  that  great  and  admira- 
ble subject  has  been  said  by  a  far  wiser 
and  greater  man  than  I  can  pretend  to 
be.  You  have  been  shown  that  after  the 
first  absolute  necessities  of  life  have  been 
satisfied  then  the  taste  for  wise  reading 
and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  reading 
are  almost  the  next  quality  in  a  full  and 
well-lived  life.  Prom  books  and  books 
alone,  from  libraries  rightly  used,  and 
from  these  alone,  you  can  have  the  quick- 
ening of  intelligence,  the  wakening  up  of 
drowsy  thoughts  and  slumbering  im- 
pulses. I  shall  say  only  one  thing  more, 
and  some  day  or  another  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  come  to  Arbroath  and 
deal  with  it  a  little  more  fully;  and  I  shall 
show  you  what,  after  all,  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  being  what  is  called  a  well-read 
man.  Show  me  a  man  or  woman  whose 
reading  has  made  him  or  her  tolerant, 
patient,  candid,  a  truth-seeker  and  a 
truth-lover,  then  I  will  show  them  a 
well-read  man.  I  have  always  thought 
that  an  admirable  definition  of  the  pur 
poses  of  libraries  and  of  books  by  an  ad- 


mirable man  of  letters  years  ago  when  he 
said  their  object  was  to  bring  more  sun- 
shine into  the  lives  of  our  fellow- coun- 
trymen, and  more  good  will,  more  good 
humor,  and  more  of  the  habit  of  being 
pleased  with  one  another.  I  shall  make 
a  little  addition  to  that — namely,  "the 
purpose  is  to  bring  sunshine  into  our 
hearts  and  to  drive  moonshine  out  of  our 
heads/ ' 

But  when  I  am  told  that  there  are  four 
persons  going  into  a  newsroom  for  one 
that  goes  into  a  library  to  get  a  book,  or 
consult  a  book,  I  am  not  discouraged.  It 
is  a  very  fair  proportion  and  division  of 
interest,  because  there  can  be  no  more 
keen  and  wholesome  curiosity  than  cur- 
iosity about  our  times.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  only  times  in 
which  they  are  not  to  take  a  serious  in- 
terest are  the  times  in  which  they  happen 
to  live.  Newspapers  do  some  of  the  best 
work  that  used  to  be  done  by  books,  and 
they  do  it  extraordinarily  well.  I  can  re- 
collect when  the  Times  newspaper  in 
London  never  thought  of  having  a  notice 
of  a  book.  To-day  not  only  the  Titnes^ 
but  all  the  great  daily  prints,  devote  a 
large  space  to  the  doings  of  the  literary 
world.  I  am  assured  by  those  who  know 
that  there  is  no  department  of  a  news- 
paper that  is  more  popular  or  more  indis- 
pensable. 

My  complaint,  if  I  have  any  complaint 
to  make  about  the  matter,  is  not  that 
people  read  so  much  of  newspapers,  but 
that  they  do  not  get  as  much  out  of  news- 
paper reading  as  they  might.  That  is  to 
say,  they  do  not  follow  up  the  really  inter- 
esting things  which  a  newspaper  suggests. 
I  am  amazed  that  people  are  content  not 
to  know  where  the  places  are  that  they 
read  about,  when  a  man  they  read  about 
was  born  and  where  he  was  born,  and  what 
a  word  means,  when  there  is  in  the  next 
room,  or  in  the  next  street  at  all  events, 
some  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  which 
would  at  once  tell  them  all  they  ought  to 
know.  I  suggested  not  long  ago  that  an 
excellent  institution  would  be  a  newspa- 
per class  in  connection  with  a  free  li- 
brary, where  tbey  would  have  somebody 
who  could  impartially,  neither  as  Whig 
nor  Tory — I  do  not  know  such  a  man 
and  I  do  not  want  to  —  but  I  mean,  one 
who  for  this  purpose  would  be  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory,  but  who  could  simply 
explain  and  elucidate  from  books  of 
travel  or  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias 
the  events  of  the  day  which  they  had 
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read  and  passed  over  very  lightly.  That 
hint  which  I  threw  out  some  months  ago 
was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  institutions 
in  London,  and  I  understand  no  class  has 
been  more  popular,  and  nothing  has 
added  more  to  the  attractions  and  useful- 
ness of  the  institution. 


FAREWELL  OF  THE  FLUTE. 


BY  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 


THE  parson  moved  his  chair  over  be- 
side the  schoolmaster's  and  took  one 
of  his  hands  in  both  of  his  own,  drawing 
it  into  his  lap. 

"  John,"  he  said  with  affection,  "  I've 
been  wrong:  forgive  me!  And  I  can  re- 
spect your  silence.  But  don't  let  any- 
thing come  between  us  and  keep  it  from 
me.  One  question  now  on  this  our  last 
Sunday  night  together:  Have  you  any- 
thing against  me  in  this  world  ? " 

"Not  one  thing  1  Have  you  anything 
against  me?" 

"Not  one  thing  1" 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while.  Then  the 
parson  resumed: 

11 1  not  only  have  nothing  against  you, 
but  I've  something  to  say.  We  might 
never  meet  hereafter.  You  remember 
the  woman  who  broke  the  alabaster  box 
for  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  while  he  was 
living — that  most  beautiful  of  all  ap- 
preciations? And  you  know  what  we 
do?  Let  our  fellow- beings  carry  their 
crosses  to  their  Calvarys,  and  after  each 
has  suffered  his  agony  and  entered  into 
his  peace,  we  go  out  to  him  and  break  our 
alabaster  boxes  above  his  stiff,  cold  feet. 
I  have  always  hoped  that  my  religion 
might  enable  me  to  break  my  alabaster 
box  for  the  living  who  alone  can  need  it 
— and  who  always  do  need  it.  Here  is 
mine  for  your  feet,  John  :  Of  all  the  men 
I  have  ever  known,  you  are  the  most 
sincere  ;  of  them  all  I  would  soonest  pick 
upon  you  to  do  what  is  right;  of  them  all 
you  have  the  cleanest  face,  because  you 
have  the  most  innocent  heart;  of  them  all 
you  have  the  highest  notions  of  what  a 
man  may  do  and  be  in  this  life.  I  have 
drawn  upon  your  strength  ever  since  I 
knew  you.  You  have  a  great  deal.  It 
is  fortunate;  you  will  need  a  great  deal; 
for  the  world  will  always  be  a  battle-field 
to  you,  but  the  victory  will  be  worth  the 
fighting.  And  my  last  words  to  you  are: 
Fight  it  out  to  the  end;  don't  compromise 


with  evil;  don't  lower  your  ideals  or  your 
aims.  If  it  can  be  any  help  to  you  to 
know  it,  I  shall  always  be  near  you  in 
spirit  when  you  are  in  trouble;  if  you  ever 
need  me,  I  will  come;  and  if  my  poor 
prayers  can  ever  bring  you  a  blessing, 
you  shall  have  that." 

The  parson  turned  his  calm  face  up  to- 
ward the  firmament,  and  tears  glistened 
in  his  eyes.  Then  perhaps  from  the  old 
habit  and  need  of  following  a  sermon  with 
a  hymn,  he  said  quite  simply: 

' c  Would  you  like  a  little  music  ?  It  is 
the  Good-bye  of  the  Flute  to  you  and  a 
pleasant  journey." 

The  schoolmaster's  head  had  dropped 
quickly  upon  his  arms,  which  were 
crossed  over  the  back  of  his  chair.  While 
the  parson  was  praising  him,  he  had  put 
out  his  hand  two  or  three  times  with 
wretched,  imploring  gestures.  Keeping 
his  face  still  hidden,  he  moved  his  head 
now  in  token  of  assent;  and  out  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night  floated  the  Farewell 
of  the  Flute. — The  Choir  Invisible. 


♦— 


TEMPERANCE  ALPHABET. 


Dr.  Cyrus  Edison  contributed  a  paper 
to  the  North  American  Review  on  the 
question  "Is  Drunkenness  Curable?" 
and  ends  the  article  by  reciting  an  alpha- 
betic rhyme,  describing  all  the  stages  of 
alcoholism  from  the  first  sip  to  the  drunk- 
ard's grave,  which  he  learned  from  a 
patient,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and 
fine  moral  perception,  who  was  an  incur- 
able inebriate.  Xhe  doctor  says  that  his 
eyes  would  stream  with  tears  as  he  re- 
cited the  following  verses,  describing  his 
own  case  and  career.  It  is  a  very  truth- 
ful and  graphic  picture: 

A  stands  for  Alcohol,  deathlike  its  grip; 

B  for  Beginner,  who  takes  just  a  sip. 

C  for  Companion,  who  urges  him  on; 

D  for  the  demon  of  Drink  that  is  born; 

E  for  Endeavor  he  makes  to  resist; 

P  stands  for  Friends  who  so  loudly  insist; 

G  for  the  Guilt  that  he  afterwards  feels; 

H  for  the  Horrors  that  hang  at  his  heels; 

I  his  Intention  to  drink  not  at  all. 

J  stands  for  Jeering  that  follows  his  fall; 

K  for  his  Knowledge  that  he  is  a  slave. 

L  stands  for  Liquors  his  appetites  crave; 

M  for  convivial  Meetings  so  gay. 

N  stands  for  No  that  he  tries  hard  to  say; 

O  for  the  Orgies  that  then  come  to  pass. 

P  stands  for  Pride  that  he  drowns  in  his  glass; 

Q  for  the  Quarrels  that  nightly  abound. 

R  stands  for  Ruin,  that  hovers  around; 

S  stands  for  Sights  that  his  vision  bedim. 

T  stands  for  trembling  that  seizes  his  limb; 
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U  for  his  Usefulness  sunk  in  the  slums. 

V  stands  for  Vagrant  he  quickly  becomes; 

W  for  Waning  of  life  that's  soon  done; 

X  for  his  exit  regretted  by  none. 

Youth  of  this  nation,  such  weakness  is  crime; 

Zealously  turn  from  the  tempter  in  time. 

Journal  of  Education. 


♦— 


HOW  SHE  IS  SPOKE. 


Mark  Twain,  some  time  since,  had  an 
article  in  the  Century  Magazine,  entitled, 
"  English  and  How  She  is  Taught,' '  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  country.  There 
is  a  tinge  of  slang  in  this  title.  But  slang 
is  not  foreign  to  Mark  Twain.  The  ar- 
ticle in  question  consists  mainly  of  an- 
swers given  by  boys  and  girls  to  ques- 
tions— sometimes  verbally  and  sometimes 
in  writing. 

And  Mark  Twain  assures  us  that  none 
of  these  answers  have  been  *'  doctored/  * 
that  they  are  just  as  they  were  given  by 
the  boys  and  girls.  And  some  of  these 
may  remind  you  of  answers  you  have 
yourselves  received  from  some  of  your 
own  pupils. 

Here  are  i(  definitions  given  without  a 
dictionary. "  Though  these  definitions  are 
wide  of  the  mark,  the  word,  in  most  cases, 
seems  to  suggest  the  definition  given: 

Equestrian,  one  who  asks  questions. 

Eucharist,  one  who  plays  euchre. 

Franchise,  anything  belonging  to  the 
French. 

Idolater,  a  very  idle  person. 

Mendacious,  that  which  can  be  mended. 

Plagiarist,  a  writer  of  plays. 

Here  are  some  examples  where  the 
pupil  has  depended  upon  his  ear  and  has 
been  deceived,  because  of  the  similarity  of 
sound.     He  defines  words  as  follows: 

Emolument,  a  headstone  to  a  grave. 

Parasite,  a  small  umbrella. 

Republican,  a  sinner  often  mentioned 
in  the  Bible. 

And  here  are  a  couple  of  sentences  in 
which  the  pupil  has  depended-  upon  his 
ear,  and  has  been  deceived: 

The  marriage  was  illegible. 

They  had  a  strawberry  vestibule. 

And  here,  says  Mark  Twain,  is  a  pupil 
with  the  words  zoological,  geological,  and 
theological,  which  he  was  required  to  use 
in  the  construction  of  sentences.  He  got 
mixed  on  the  words,  and  in  two  of  his 
sentences,  ssys  Mark  Twain,  he  let  out  a 
couple  of  secrets  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  divulged.     Here  they  are: 


Some  of  the  best  fossils  are  found  in 
theological  cabinets. 

There  are  a  good  many  donkeys  in 
theological  gardens. 

The  following  definitions,  given  in  an 
examination  in  mathematics,  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  this  paper: 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  that  can  never 
meet  until  they  come  together. 

Things  that  are  equal  to  each  other  are 
equal  to  anything  else. 

To  find  the  number  of  square  feet  in*a 
room,  multiply  the  room  by  the  number[of 
feet,  and  the  product  will  be  the  result. 

A  circle  is  a  round  straight  line  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle. 

Here  are  some  answers  given  by  the 
class  in  geography: 

Ireland  is  called  the  "  Emigrant  Isle" 
because  it  is  so  beautiful  and  green. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  people 
of  Austria  is  gathering  austrich  feathers. 

The  two  most  famous  volcanoes  of  Eu- 
rope are  Sodom  and  Gomorrow. 

Here  are  some  written  answers  to  ques- 
tions in  civil  government: 

The  first  conscientious  congressimet  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  in  order  to  secure  domestic 
hostility. — Educational  Exchange. 
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O  Greek  word  has  impressed  me  more 
than  one  that  I  have  met  with  only 
twice,  and  which  has  the  commonplace 
meaning  of  gorge,  torrent,  bed,  ravine. 
The  first  time  I  came  to  it  my  teacher 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
remote  ancestors  of  character.  As 
the  action  of  the  natural  agencies  through 
long  time  furrow  out  on  the  mountain 
side  a  ravine,  so  the  many  agencies  with- 
out and  within  furrow  out  and  engrave 
our  characters  in  lines  no  less  mistakable. 
These  lines  are  the  habits  which  we 
form,  and  they  beautify  or  mar  our  lives 
according  as  they  are  good  or  bad. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  was 
impressed  on  me  more  than  ever  by 
Prof.  Halleck's  book  on  the  "  Education 
of  the  Central  Nervous  System.'1  He  re- 
futes the  old  adage,  "It  is  never  too 
late  to  be  what  you  might  have  been," 
by  the  startling  announcement:  "It  is 
always  too  late  to  be  what  you  might 
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have  been."  If  the  brain  cells  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  plastic  stage  without 
being  subjected  to  proper  training,  they 
will  never  fully  develop.  At  the  critical 
period  they  may  be  made  lifelong  friends 
who  will  take  upon  themselves  the  thou- 
sands of  worrying  details  and  perform 
them  perfectly,  leaving  the  conscious  at- 
tention free  to  deal  with  the  new  and 
higher  problems.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  become,  if  neglected  or  trained 
wrongly  in  early  life,  relentless  enemies. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  PHILIPPINES. 


A  MORE  beautiful  archipelago  I  never 
saw — not  excepting  even  the  Spice 
Islands.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  high 
enough  for  grandeur ;  a  few  are  active 
volcanoes  with  all  the  spectacular  features 
of  eruption  ;  and  the  nearer  rocks  sparkle 
with  iridescent  hues  amid  the  rich  green 
of  the  picturesque  tropical  foliage,  while 
the  waves  of  the  b*ue  or  emerald  sea 
break  against  white  coral  beaches  and 
rugged  cliffs.  Many  of  the  islands  are 
artistic  gems,  to  which  only  the  pen  of  a 
Ruskin  could  do  justice  ;  but  the  jewel  is 
guarded  by  a  dragon.  Let  the  white  man 
remain  ashore  during  the  wet  season  and 
thrust  his  spade  into  the  soil  and  he  is 
fortunate  if  he  escapes  the  fever.  In 
truth,  here  "  every  prospect  pleases  and 
only  man  is  vile  ;  "  that  is,  man  and  the 
ants,  mosquitoes,  roaches,  locusts,  centi- 
pedes, scorpions,  tarantulas,  crocodiles, 
and  snakes.  Perhaps  this  is  unjust  to 
the  snakes,  for  the  natives  use  one  kind 
as  domestic  rat-catchers. 

The  climate  is  of  course  tropical,  with 
three  seasons,  wet,  hot,  and  dry.  The  dry 
season — November  to  February — is  quite 
comfortable  for  Europeans  in  the  northern 
islands,  if  they  can  escape  nervous  pros- 
tration caused  by  the  warm  sociability  of 
the  numerous  creeping  and  wriggling 
population  just  mentioned.  If  there  is 
anything  calculated  to  banish  tropical 
ennui, it  is  the  excitement  of  turning  down 
coverings  and  lifting  pillows  to  see  which 
of  your  venomous  neighbors  has  elected 
to  share  your  bed,  looking  through  your 
sleeves  or  trousers  before  inserting  a  limb, 
and  knocking  your  shoes  by  the  heel  to 
dislodge  previous  occupants.  We  were 
even  obliged  to  insist  upon  firewood  with- 
out adhering  bark,  as  it  furnished  cozy 
hiding-places  for  picturesque  horrors,  and 
after   a    few   narrow   escapes    I    never 


plucked  a  banana  without  lifting  it  care- 
fully by  the  end  to  see  if  some  hairy- 
legged  creature  was  waiting  for  me  on  the 
other  side  of  it. 

During  the  hot  season — August  to  Oc- 
tober— a  man  reared  in  the  temperate 
zone  is  almost  stifled.  The  hot  stones 
blister  the  feet ;  an  iron  railing  is  too  hot 
to  touch  without  discomfort ;  and  the  air 
seems  baked  and  lifeless.  My  thermo- 
meter was  graduated  to  i  io°  F. ,  but  the 
expanding  mercury  burst  the  bulb.  I 
have  sat  with  my  face  in  my  hands, 
watching  the  perspiration  drop  from  my 
chin  faster  than  the  sun  on  a  hot  deck 
could  dry  it,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  been 
chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  drenching  and 
rapid  evaporation  of  a  rain-squall.  Fortun- 
ately  no  one  bothers  much  about  clothes, 
except  in  the  capitals.  My  usual  costume 
was  a  cotton  shirt  and  denim  trousers, 
grass  slippers  and  straw  hat.  This  was 
more  clothing  than  a  half-dozen  natives 
wore.  For  full  dress  I  added  a  necktie 
and  a  pair  of  socks. 

In  the  wet  season — March  to  July — you 
can  have  no  skepticism  about  Noah. 
Imagine  what  we  call  a  cloud-burst  every 
day  for  months,  or  several  times  a  day, 
or  all  day  and  all  night.  Everything  is 
soaked  like  a  wet  sponge.  Roads — where 
there  are  any — have  no  bottom,  and 
rivers  no  definite  top.  Leather  shoes 
mildew  on  your  feet.  Books  and  glued 
furniture  fall  apart,  and  you  long  to  put 
creation  through  a  wringer.  These 
downpours  are  accompanied  by  heavy 
thunder  and  lightning,  often  of  awe-in- 
spiring grandeur  ;  and  twice  a  year,  when 
the  monsoons  change,  also  during  the  hot 
months,  devasting  typhoons  occur.  Dur- 
ing the  interim  earthquakes  destroy  your 
faith  in  anything  built  by  either  the  hand 
of  God  or  the  hand  of  man,  and  give  an 
extra  rattle  to  joints  'already  shaken. 
The  fevers  which  wrecked  Shafter's  army 
in  Cuba  are  duplicated  in  the  Philippines. 

The  monsoons  are  trade  winds  blowing 
from  the  southwest  from  April  to  October, 
and  from  the  northeast  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  mountainous  islands  are 
damp  on  the  weather  side  and  dry  on  the 
lee  side.  When  the  wind  changes  and 
blows  six  months  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  rainfall  shifts  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains.  The  varying  topography 
of  the  islands  therefore  mixes  up  the 
seasons  in  some  localities  in  a  way  to 
make  a  Yankee  feel  as  if  he  were  quite  at 
home. — Self  Culture. 
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AFTER  THE  FROST. 


BY  SUSAN  T.  PERRY. 


THE  little  children  coming  home  from 
school  to-day  had  their  arms  full  of 
flowers.  The  wise  weather-prophets  had 
said  that  there  would  surely  be  a  hard 
frost  that  night  when  the  wind  went 
down. 

In  the  garden  the  flowers  stood  in  all 
their  beauty  of  color  and  profusion. 
Surely  they  must  not  be  sacrificed,  and 
we  ran  out  and  picked  baskets  full  of 
them  for  ourselves  and  our  neighbors. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  beautiful  summer- 
time, and  as  we  shivered  in  the  chill  air 
of  the  early  twilight,  we  heard  the  dole- 
ful wail  of  the  cricket,  and  the  affirmative 
and  negative  voices  of  "  Katy  dids  "  and 
41  Katy  didn'ts."  One  bird  seemed  to  be 
giving  us  a  few  parting  notes  from  the 
large  maple  tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  falling  thick  and  fast  on  the  lawn. 
Yet  the  trees  had  never  been  so  beautiful 
on  the  mountain- tops  as  they  were  at  this 
time  in  their  brilliant  robes. 

"  Everything  is  dyinj*,  and  it's  sad  to 
see  the  flowers  all  going,1'  the  farmer 
said,  as  he  drove  along  with  his  load  of 
harvest  grist  fresh  from  the  mill  hopper ; 
and  we  all  think  of  the  work  of  nature  as 
done. 

John  Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist, 
says,  "The  real  start  of  next  season's 
growth  is  in  the  late  summer  when  the 
new  buds  are  formed  on  the  trees. 

"  Nature  looks  ahead  and  makes  ready 
for  the  new  season  in  the  midst  of  the 
old.  Cut  open  the  terminal  hickory  buds 
in  the  late  fall,  and  you  will  find  the  new 
growth  of  the  coming  season  all  snugly 
packed  away  there,  many  times  folded 
up  and  wrapped  about  by  the  protecting 
scales.  The  catkins  of  the  birches, 
alders,  hazlenuts,  etc.,  are  fully  formed, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  buds,  are  like 
eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of 
spring.  The  present  season  is  always 
the  mother  of  the  next,  and  the  inception 
takes  place  long  before  the  sun  loses  its 
power.  In  all  cases,  before  Nature  closes 
her  home  in  the  fall  she  makes  ready  for 
spring  opening." 

Thus  there  is  no  dead  season.  How 
busy  Nature  is  now  with  all  her  modes 
of  conveyance  for  her  seeds.  How  won- 
derful the  shapes  of  the  boxes  in  which 
they  are  contained,  and  how  marvelously 
hey  open  and  let  out    their    contents 


which  the  wind  scatters  about  to  be  sown 
ready  for  next  year's  crop.  The  feathery 
seeds  take  wing  from  their  receptacles,, 
and  travel  miles  and  miles  to  a  far  coun- 
try to  beautify  new  scenes.  What  is 
prettier  than  the  milkweed  pod  as  it 
ripens,  opens  and  sends  its  fluffy  white 
silken  seeds  all  abroad  !  The  squirrels 
and  the  chipmunks  are  basy  in  the  woods 
planting  chestnuts  and  hickory  nuts. 

So  as  we  turn  from  the  blackened 
leaves  and  flowers  in  the  garden,  we  know 
that  Nature  is  not  dead,  but  only  with* 
drawing  her  beauties  for  a  time,  and  is 
still  silently,  busily  working  for  the  next 
season.  After  the  frost  came  last  year 
we  pulled  up  the  dead  plants,  morning- 
glories,  poppies,  calendulas  and  bachelor- 
buttons,  and  threw  them  on  a  rubbish 
heap  back  of  the  barn.  The .  winter's 
snow  covered  them,  and  the  cold  north 
winds  blew  over  them,  and  we  thought 
them  worthless,  but,  lo  and  behold ! 
that  rubbish  heap  became  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  curiosity  in  the  early  summer, 
for  the  seeds  weathered  the  gales  and  the 
snows  of  winter,  and  came  up  healthy 
and  strong  and  blossomed  all  summer. — 
The  Evangelist. 


A  PORTRAIT. 


BY  AMELIA  G.  MASON. 


A  MAN  who  in  an  age  of  action  valued 
chiefly  the  things  of  the  intellect,  in 
an  age  of  materialism  held  to  great  ideals, 
in  an  age  of  running  after  distinction  was 
willing  to  remain  unknown;  a  man  who 
struck  the  highest  note  of  thought,  and 
chose  to  be  rather  than  to  seem ;  a  man 
true  to  all  duties,  loyal  to  all  obligations, 
who  lived  his  life  simply  to  the  end  and 
died  as  he  lived,  seeking  light.  His  mind 
bad  the  quality  of  genius,  but,  aside  from 
a  few  letters,  he  left  no  records  save  those 
traced  on  human  souls.  With  the  wisdom 
that  suggested  a  Plato  or  a  Socrates,  and 
a  critical  insight  that  would  have  won 
the  admiration  of  a  Leasing,  he  wrote  not 
at  all.  The  world  never  heard  his  name, 
Books  he  reverenced  as  others  reverence 
gods,  but  they  were  books  that  revealed 
the  immortals.  "I  am  still,"  he  said, 
1 '  in  the  presence  of  a  great  thinker.  I  am 
as  patient  as  a  child.  I  hardly  dare 
breathe  while  he  is  talking  to  me.  I  bow 
low  and  walk  gently  before  the  awful 
majesty  of  thought. ' '     He  took  the  keen- 
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est  pleasure,  too,  in  the  "mastery  of 
materials,  the  wonderful  manipulation, 
the  disintegrating  of  elements,  the  power 
of  sublimating  and  re-distilling. ' '  It  was 
the  pleasure  the  artist  feels  in  the  masterly 
handling  of  form  and  color,  or  the 
musician  in  the  complex  evolution  of 
divine  harmonies— a  pleasure  apart  from 
that  inspired  by  the  perfected  work. 

Before  all  things  he  hated  shams  and 
loved  truth.  His  calm,  clear  intellect 
was  a  veritable  crucible  in.  which  the 
•dross  was  melted,  leaving  only  solid  in- 
gots of  the  purest  metal.  "  I  am  not 
■constructive,' '  he  said;  "I  only  possess 
an  eye  to  detect  the  error.  But  shall  I 
abdicate  that  faculty  simply  because  I 
have  no  other?  That  indeed  would  be 
poor  logic." 

Trained  in  the  philosphic  methods  of 
the  Old  World  universities,  he  added  to 
the  equipment  and  the  penetration  of  a 
critic  the  soul  of  a  poet.  This  it  was  that 
made  him  so  unique.  No  one  was  ever 
less  of  a  pedant.  His  feet  were  planted 
firmly  on  the  earth,  but  his  head  touched 
the  stars!  He  lived  among  high  thoughts 
as  others  live  in  the  strife  of  affairs  or 
among  the  screechings  of  the  market- 
place. "  The  mind  has  its  climates/1  he 
^aid,  and  he  passed  easily  from  the  cold 
regions  of  science  and  philosophy  to  the 
warmth  of  poetry  and  romance.  Litera- 
ture he  loved  for  its  own  sake,  without  a 
thought  of  using  it  for  gain.  "Why 
speak  if  one  has  not  the  voice  of  a  proph- 
et ?n  was  his  reply  when  urged  to  write. 
"Better  listen  with  a  reverent  soul  than 
join  the  great  army  of  parrots.  I  read,  I 
think;  I  have  the  pleasure  of  it.  I  talk 
with  those  who  understand.  This  is  my 
life." 

And  he  talked  like  a  master,  always 
with  those  who  understood.  Rich  in 
chaste  imagery  and  illustration,  alert, 
discriminating,  with  a  clear  insight  into 
the  soul  of  things,  he  scattered  thoughts 
from  his  teeming  storehouse,  that,  like 
gems  of  purest  water,  flashed  light  from 
every  facet.  Severe  in  taste,  he  never 
wasted  a  superfluous  word;  rich  in  imag- 
ination, he  dealt  sparingly  in  ornament 
or  rhetoric,  bringing  everything  to  the 
test  of  rigid  criticism.  His  witty  and 
pungent  characterizations  had  the  force  of 
Greek  epigrams.  But  though  his  Attic 
clearness  and  simplicity  ran  a  vein  of 
Oriental  color  that  surprised  you  with  its 
delicate  shadings. 

With  the  brain  of  a  philosopher  and  a 


seer,  he  had  the  heart  of  a  child.  His 
capacity  for  friendship  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  genius.  It  had  all  the  illus- 
ions of  a  passion,  but  with  a  singular 
reticence.  * '  Must  I  tell  the  beads  to  prove 
the  worship ?"  he  said.  He  grieved  in 
expressive  silence  over  the  sorrows  of  his 
friends,  mourned  their  failures  and  mis- 
fortunes, giving  lavishly  of  what  he  had, 
a  full  heart  and  an  abounding  sympathy. 
Yet  his  intellectual  attitude  was  curiously 
analytical.  "  How  miserable  and  abject 
a  state  it  would  be  were  friendship  con- 
ditioned on  the  absolute  submission  and 
abnegation  of  one's  critical  power,  be- 
cause of  the  enjoyment  the  object  gave! " 
was  his  characteristic  saying.  He  could 
never  listen  to  a  personal  reflection  upon 
a  friend,  though  he  would  apply  his 
search-light  until  every  fault  of  mind  or 
literary  method  stood  out  in  defenseless 
nudity.  Conventions  he  brushed  aside 
because  they  veiled  the  transparency  of 
souls.  "There  is  nothing  inwrought  in 
the  American  heart,"  he  once  said,  after 
a  bitter  disappointment  in  one  of  his 
friends.  "The  capacity  for  subjectivity 
is  feeble.  It  deals  with  the  object,  the 
there  it  is.  Hence  it  is  a  formal  and  ex- 
ternal life,  respectable,  but  nothing 
more."  If  he  suffered— and  such  men 
must  suffer — no  word  of  it  escaped  him. 
One  side  of  his  nature  measured  the  other 
curiously,  with  a  trace  of  the  stoic.  Even 
his  griefs  were  transfigured  before  him, 
and  he  sat  over  them  in  tranquil  judg- 
ment, holding  the  throbbing  pulses  of  his 
own  heart.  Yet  he  was  the  least  self- 
conscious  of  men.  It  was  simply  the  way 
a  strong  man  had  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
evitable. 

Towards  those  nearest  to  him  he  was 
tender  and  faithful,  neglecting  no  duty 
and  failing  in  no  consideration.  For  their 
sakes  he  went  out  of  the  world  he  loved 
into  the  world  of  affairs,  in  which  he  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  "as  much  alone  as  in 
the  deepest  solitude."  What  he  had  to 
do  he  did,  and  he  did  it  well,  even  suc- 
cessfully, for  he  had  the  eye  to  see  and 
the  mind  to  grasp  at  will  the  secret  of 
common  things.  When  his  work  was 
done,  he  went  back  to  the  attitude  on 
which  his  real  life  was  lived,  and 
wandered  among  the  far  and  near  corners 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  searching 
for  a  seer  and  a  thinker,  as  Diogenes  of  old 
searched  for  an  honest  man. 

Yet  he  was  no  recluse.  He  liked  peo- 
ple, and  was  dumb  before   the  pitiless 
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forces  of  nature.  "I  gazed,  I  wondered, 
I  cheated  myself  that  I  drank  in  the 
delicious  influence  of  nature,"  he  wrote 
once  from  the  primitive  solitudes.  "  But 
was  it  really  so  ?  I  think  not.  For  I  felt 
more  sympathy  with  the  mere  baby  I  saw 
than  with  the  gigantic  trees  and  the 
majestic  flow  of  rivers.  .  .  .  It  is  in 
mankind,  living,  speaking,  that  my  heart 
atjd  mind  are  interested.  In  the  presence 
of  nature  I  become  passive,  a  mere  cripple, 
a  crawling,  helpless  man."  In  the  silence 
that  broods  among  the  dim  cathedral 
arches  fashioned  by  man  he  found  a 
mystery  deeper  than  the  forest  stillness — 
the  mystery  of  life  with  its  measureless 
hopes,  and  alas!  its  measureless  suffer- 
ing. 

What  did  he  do  !  Little,  perhaps,  that 
was  visible  or  noteworthy.  1 1  was  not  his 
mission  to  do.  The  world  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  are  doing  things,  many  of  which 
are  not  worth  the  doing.  It  exhausts 
itself  with  restlessness.  The  life  that 
flows  in  flows  out  scarcely  transformed, 
not  at  all  assimilated.  The  procession  of 
dancing  rushlights  is  endless,  but  ten 
thousand  rushlights  do  not  make  a  sun. 
This  man  stored  his  life  until  it  became 
luminous  and  shed  its  rays  on  all  who 
came  within  its  radius.  In  this  tranquil 
light  was  the  inspiration  of  numberless 
thoughts  and  actions.  This  was  his  mis- 
sion— to  inspire  others.  It  is  not  alone 
the  multitudes  who  stand  struggling  for 
precedence  oq  the  lower  planes  of  thought 
who  need  to  be  inspired  to  better  things  ; 
it  is  those  also  who  live  on  the  heights 
and  seek  to  go  higher,  not  for  gain,  but 
for  love.  To  such  he  appealed.  If  men 
and  women  had  within  them  the  divine 
spark  of  intellect,  he  stimulated  them  to 
give  their  message  to  the  world.  If  it 
was  simply  the  pale  spark  of  vanity  or 
ambition,  he  put  it  out.  Pretension  could 
not  stand  before  the  white-hot  blow  pipe 
of  his  criticism.  Why  travesty  even  the 
simple  song  of  the  linnet  or  the  lark,  if 
you  have  none  of  your  own  ?  "Be  im- 
perious with  your  pen,  and  say  '  Let  there 
be  thought,'  not  'Let  there  be  words,'  " 
was  his  wise  counsel.  "Bathe  yourself 
in  the  red  light  of  the  dawn."  Slipshod 
methods  he  could  not  tolerate.  "How 
can  you  take  observations  without  a 
telescope?"  he  said  to  one  who  wrote 
carelessly  of  what  he  knew  nothing.  Of 
a  gifted  but  one-sided  woman  he  said, 
"She  never  seizes  a  thought  but  the 
thought  masters  her,  and  off  she  runs 


with  it."  Those  who  prostituted  or  de- 
graded their  talents  for  money  he  held  up 
to  scorn.  "Do  not  help  to  undermine 
the  minds  of  the  young  because  you  must 
have  a  few  dollars.  Do  something  that 
you  can  do  well.  Better  starve  than  be 
false  to  the  highest  trust.  Was  not  Spi- 
noza cast  out  of  the  synagogue  ?  " 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  such  a  life.  It 
was  not  successful  as  the  world  counts 
success.  It  had  not  even  that  saddest  of 
all  successes  in  which  one  struggles  pain- 
fully through  sorrow  and  darkness  to 
leave  a  heritage  of  joy  to  the  ages.  No 
echo  of  the  man's  thoughts  came  back  to 
him  save  from  the  chosen  few.  They 
never  crystallized  into  living  forms  except 
in  conversation,  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  world,  he  had  no  Boswell.  But  he 
was  no  dreamer  of  idle  dreams.  He  was 
a  thinker  of  vigorous  thoughts  which  he 
failed  to  hold  up  to  light  his  generation. 
Was  he  happy  ?  No  one  knew  but  him- 
self. That  he  missed  something  out  of 
life  I  can  well  believe.  Though  he  was 
careless  of  fame,  the  love  of  recognition 
and  consideration  is  human,  and  the  gulf 
between  what  he  received  and  what  he 
had  to  give  was  a  wide  one.  But  through 
the  shaft  of  light  that  makesone  luminous 
the  heavens  shine,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
the  compensation  that  comes  to  those  who 
live  on  lonely  heights  unknown  and  un- 
recognized by  the  chattering  world,  lov- 
ing intrinsic  perfection  better  than  any 
rewards  whatever.  This  man  lacked  the 
one  gift  to  gather  up  his  wealth  of  thought 
and  put  it  into  immortal  form.  A*d 
nothing  less  would  satisfy  him.  As  >e 
said  of  another,  "The  structure  was 
grand,  colossal,  with  a  shadow  trailing." 
— Outlook. 


SPELLING  DEVICES. 


i.  For  a  written  spelling  lesson  have 
the  pupil  write  as  many  of  the  words  as 
he  can  recall.  In  a  short  time  not  a  few 
in  the  class  will  be  able  to  write  the 
whole  list.  When  you  think  sufficient 
time  has  been  given,  call  on  three  or  four 
who  have  the  longest  lists  to  pronounce 
and  direct  the  others  to  supply  missing 
words. 

2.  Require  words  to  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  number  of  syllables  they  contain. 

3.  Require  class  to  write  twenty  words 
that  are  names  of  things  used  to  cook 
with,  or  of  things  raised  in  the  garden,  or 
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of  things  bought  by  dry  measure,  of  bones 
of  the  skeleton,  etc. 

4.  Give  a  word.  Direct  class  to  make 
as  many  words  as  possible  from  the  letters 
contained  in  the  given  word. 

5.  Add  ing  and  ed  to  beg,  plod,  fret, 
rub,  etc.  Add  ing  and  ed  to  scrape, 
manage,  escape,  excuse,  etc.  Add  er  to 
slip,  big,  sin,  etc.  Add  mcnt  to  amaze, 
manage,  measure,  etc.  In  same  way  re- 
quire the  adding  of  able,ful,  less,  and  so 
on. 

6.  Lists  of  words  misspelled  should  be 
corrected  and  accurately  written  many 
times,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  a 
right  impression  of  the  word  in  place  of 
the  wrong  form. 

7.  Write  list  of  words  that  rhyme  with 
lawn,  dawn,  fawn,  etc. 

8.  Make  memory  list  of  words  used  in 
previous  geography  lesson. 

9.  Make  lists  of  words  alike  in  spelling, 
but  different  in  meaning  and  pronuncia- 
tion. Of  words  alike  in  sound,  but 
different  in  spelling. — Midland  Schools. 


THE  TRUANT:  FATHER  OF  "THE  MAN 
WITH  THE  HOE." 


Bowed  by  no  thought  of  duty  or  of  care, 

In    byways  does  he  roam,  and,  filled  with 
naught 
But  emptiness  and  idleness,  his  mind 

Absorbs  the  scum  and  filth  of  infamy. 
Why  is  he  dumb  to  duty  and  to  pride, 

Without  desire  for  good  and  wholesome  food 
Whereby  the  mind  is  edified  and  made 

The  ruler  of  all  nature's  mighty  powers? 
Why  thus  is  he  a  menace  to  htm  self 

And  to  the  peace  of  them  midst  whom  he 
dwells  ? 
Is  this  the  Youth  on  whom  we  do  confer 

The  sacred  ballot — birthright  of  free  man — 
By  which,  at  will,  as  with  a  fiery  sword, 

To  war  upon  the  spirit  of  just  laws, 
Himself  not  knowing  evil  from  the  good? 

Is  this  the  Youth  from  which  shall  grow 
In  after  jears  the  rulers  of  our  land, 

To  guide  the  ship  of  state  through  quiet  seas, 
Avoiding  rocks  of  warfare  and  of  strife 

Whereon  the  wrecks  of  nations  scattered  lie  ? 
Oh,  men,  behold  the  ever  wid'ning  gulf 

That  now  divides  him  from  his  rightful  place! 
Up,  save  him  from  himself  and  place  his  feet 

Within  the  paths  of  duty — lead  his  steps 
In  paths  of  right  and  teach  him  to  obey! 

Thus  shall  ye  turn  souls  from  death  to  life 
And  raise  up  for  our  country  mighty  men. 

Oh,  Masters,  makers  of  our  mighty  laws, 
Why  play  ye  thus  with  death  and  see  our  sons 

Lured  by  the  fiend  from  shop,  from  school, 
from  home, 
To  ways  that  lead  thro'  sorrow,  grief  and  crime 

To  lives  of  shame  more  horrible  than  death  ? 
Why  make  ye  not  such  laws — strong,  tried  and 
true, 


As  will  all  evil  overcome  and  drive 
From  out  our  goodly  land  the  wicked  works 

That  overthrow  the  manhood  of  our  race  ? 
Oh,  Masters,  guardians  of  our  people's  peace, 

Why  sit  ye  thus  with  folded  arm 
And  careless  eye  while  Ruin  follows  close 

Upon  the  pathway  of  both  Youth  and  Maid 
To  cast  about  them  charms  and  toils  amd  snares* 

And  lead  them  from  the  right  to  paths   of 
wrong  ? 
Is  this  the  way  that  ye  perform  your  vows 

To  do  all  duties  and  uphold  all  laws 
As  ye  shall  answer  in  the  last  great  day  ? 

Up,  Masters,  get  ye  to  your  lawful  task ; 
Let  your  eyes  see  the  wickedness  around ; 

Let  your  mailed  hand  fall  heavy  upon  crime, 
Yours  is  a  power  conferred  by  God  and  Man, 

To  crush  all  evil  and  uphold  all  good. 
Beware,  lest  by  neglect  of  duty  bound 

You  also  by  the  evil  be  overcome. 
Up!  fathers,  mothers,  teachers,  masters,  all, 

Awake  and  watch  and  work  and  teach  and 
guide 
The  steps  of  old  and  young  in  duty's  ways 

That  they  may  learn  °  The  law  is  to  obey," 
And  by  obeying  win  the  greatest  good 

For  self, friends, home, and  for  our  native  land. 
Thus,  each  with  each  uniting,  we  shall  grow 

Supreme  in  strength,  and  shall  a  nation  raise 
All  great  and  glorious  till  the  end  of  Time. 

Byjkw. 

Aivtoona,  Pa.,  1900. 


BEAUTIFUL  SURROUNDINGS. 


BY  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


IT  is  every  one's  duty  to  make  himself 
as  attractive  as  possible.  Women  use 
all  the  arts  of  cosmetics  and  dress  to  en- 
hance their  charms.  Even  men  are  not 
indifferent  to  their  personal  appearance. 
So  with  cities.  While  our  country  was 
new  little  attention  was  given  to  beauty. 
People  were  too  busy  in  struggling  for  a 
livelihood.  Now  it  is  different,  and  we 
have  leisure  to  look  about  us. 

For  instance,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  the  park  systems  of  our  great  cities 
have  been  established.  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  all  have  their 
spacious  pleasure  grounds,  the  ornament 
of  the  town,  and  for  the  gratification  of  its 
citizens. 

No  open  ground  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
should  lie  neglected  and  be  an  eye-sore. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  a  water  front,  as 
this  is  a  favorite  resort  in  summer 
weather.  It  should  receive  the  best  treat- 
ment for  comfort  and  beauty.  There  is 
the  Old  Battery  in  New  York  with  its 
narrow  lawn,  now  in  the  din  of  an  ele- 
vated railway,  and  there  is  Dufferin  Ter- 
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race,  Quebec,  200  feet  above  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  prettiest  promenade  in  the 
world.  Atlantic  City  has  its  long  board 
walk  along  the  ocean  breakers,  and 
Thames  Embankment,  London,  has  be- 
come a  noble  boulevard  instead  of  the  old 
crumbling  and  unsightly  shore  of  the 
historic  river. 

Chicago,  strange  to  say,  is  just  awak- 
ening to  the  glorious  possibilities  of  her 
lake  front,  so  long  a  switching  yard  for 
Illinois  Central  freight  trains.  The  tracks 
are  now,  in  the  boyish  phrase,  out  oi 
sight,  and  in  a  few  years  we  can  stand  in 
a  wide  garden  of  statuary  and  flowers 
and  gaze  at  the  sparkling  waters  beyond. 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea, 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Here  In  Sterling  we  have  our  river 
front,  but  we  regard  it  as  our  back  yard. 
It  is  a  dumping  ground,  a  refuse  pile,  an 
unsightly  hole  to  be  filled  up.  As  you 
drive  down  First  avenue  to  the  bridge, 
on  the  right  is  a  hill  of  weeds,  on  the  left 
a  low  swamp  covered  with  green  scum, 
-encircled  with  steep  banks  of  vegetable 
and  animal  decay.  So  we  hurry  across 
the  bridge  to  be  saluted  on  the  other  side 
by  a  similar  display  of  coarse  growth  and 
offensive  deposit.  There  is  apparently 
no  one  to  blame,  it  is  simply  everybody's 
neglect. 

What  shall  be  done?  How  can  the 
-evil  be  remedied?  It  would  require  a 
landscape  gardener,  perhaps  a  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  to  decide.  The  simplest 
plan,  no  doubt,  is  to  fill  up  the  chasms, 
keep  down  the  weeds,  and  make  a  decliv- 
ity of  grass. 

See  what  handsome  plats  the  railroads 
have  made  of  the  old  sand- wastes  that 
used  to  surround  the  stations.  A  slight 
expense  at  first,  and  then  daily  care 
afterwards,  but  what  a  world  of  delight 
to  toiling  humanity  the  summer  long. 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  It  is 
at  our  bridge  that  citizens  and  strangers 
have  their  only  view  of  our  lovely  river, 
and  on  this  account,  both  approaches 
should  be  made  fresh  and  inviting.  So 
we  make  an  appeal  for  green  river  banks 
instead  of  a  waste  of  sand  and  weeds. 

We  believe  this  and  other  decorations 
are  only  questions  of  time.  We  have 
faith  in  our  city.  It  has  had  no  boom, 
but  no  backset.  We  look  forward  to  the 
•day  when  majestic  villas  will  line  both 
banks  of  the  river,  when  every  street  wlil 


be  paved  with  brick,  when  arc  lights  on 
every  corner  will  turn  night  into  day,  when 
Broadway  will  be  a  Drexel  boulevard, 
when  all  our  parks  will  glitter  with  statu- 
ary, when  electric  cars  will  dash  along 
every  avenue,  when  towering  business 
blocks  will  rise  all  along  Third  street, 
when  wood  shall  disappear  before  brick 
4nd  marble,  when  daily  packets  shall  run 
on  Hennepin  canal,  when — these  things 
may  not  happen  in  your  day,  but  wait 
till  1950. — Sterling  (HI.)  Gazette. 


'  'IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN." 


COLERIDGE'S     PANTISOCRATIC     SETTLE- 
MENT ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 


BY  CHARLES  D.  NASON,  PH.  D. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  educational  history 
that  the  common- sense  philosopher, 
John  Locke,  inspired  those  sophistical 
theories  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
set  forth  in  the  Entile.  We  have  now  to 
trace  this  influence  from  Prance  back  to 
England.  The  same  forces  which  brought 
about  the  French  Revolution  gave  rise  to 
the  Industrial  Revolution  of  England, 
only  on  the  Continent  the  denouement 
came  earlier.  When  the  French  Revo- 
lution began,  the  best  people  of  England 
were  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic  and  the  rise  of 
the  Empire,  England  was  driven  into  a 
war  with  Napoleon  in  order  to  quiet  the 
turbulent  spirits  at  home.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  master 
minds  of  all  nations  were  already  fired 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  return  to  natural 
conditions  and  the  rights  of  man.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  same  set  of  influences 
which  later  led  England  to  go  to  war 
with  Napoleon  early  found  expression  in 
the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  the  Pantiso- 
cratians. 

In  this  troubled  period,  when  Europe 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  great  convulsion, 
the  prominence  into  which  America!  had 
been  thrown  by  her  Revolutionary  War 
made  her  the  Mecca,  or  the  City  of 
Refuge,  for  the  rising  young  democrats. 
Nearly  every  great  reformer  of  Europe, 
at  some  time  in  his  life,  has  cast  longing 
glances  toward  the  free  soil  of  the  west. 
It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  poeti- 
cal youth  of  a  land  would  be  the  first  to 
voice  any  thought  tending  toward  greater 
freedom  as  the  heritage  of  the  common 
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?iople.  The  Cambridge  scholar,  Samuel 
aylor  Coleridge,  first  became  possessed 
by  the  idea  of  emigration  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  socialistic  community.  On 
his  visit  to  Robert  Southey,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  set 
forth  his  Pantisocratic  scheme.  In  a 
very  short  time  twenty- seven  persons  liv- 
ing in  or  near  Bristol  pledged  themselves 
as  members  of  the  new  social  order. 
They  preached  their  doctrines  wherever 
they  went,  and  Coleridge  even  purposed 
writing  a  quarto  volume  in  defense  of  the 
proposed  brotherhood. 

Thus,  in  1794,  the  City  of  Bristol  was 
alive  with  talk  of  Pantisocracy  and  As- 
pheterism.  These  were  the  terms  by 
which  Coleridge  and  Southey  character- 
ized their  scheme  of  the  equal  govern- 
ment of  all  and  the  generalization  of  in- 
dividual property.  At  this  time,  Cole- 
ridge was  two  and-twenty,  Southey  was 
twenty,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  of  about  the  same  age. 
Probably  the  most  potent  influences  for 
Pantisocracy  were  the  three  Fricker 
sisters,  one  of  whom  was  already  married 
to  Robert  Lovell,  and  of  the  other  two 
Sarah  was  destined  soon  to  become  the 
wife  of  Coleridge  and  a  few  weeks  later 
Edith  was  secretly  married  to  Southey  . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
young  men  were  very  much  in  love, 
hence,  in  the  formation  of  their  commun- 
ity, there  are  optimistic  elements  which 
might  not  be  found  in  the  products  of 
older  and  sterner  minds.  All  were  to  be 
married  men  in  order  to  give  stability  to 
"The  Pantisocracy"  and  that  the  wo- 
men might  do  the  domestic  work.  All 
selfishness  was  to  be  suppressed,  and 
therefore,  no  formal  laws  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  all  baser  passions,  injustice, 
"wrath,  clamour,  and  evil  speaking" 
were  to  be  excluded,  thereby  setting  an 
example  of  human  perfectibility.  Cottle, 
in  his  Recollections  of  Coleridge^  says  that 
these  young  poets  chose  the  Susquehanna 
because  of  the  poetical  beauty  of  the 
name.  Perhaps  Cottle  is  a  little  harsh  in 
his  judgment  of  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  since  he,  an  old  man,  is  writing 
of  the  follies  of  his  youth.  Certain  it  is 
that  Southey  was  in  communication  with 
a  land  agent  from  America,  a  young  man 
of  their  own  stamp,  who  recommended 
the  Susquehanna  region  because  of  its 
beauty  "  and  the  security  from  attack  by 
hostile  Indians."  They  were  to  buy  this 
'^nd  with  the  common  contributions  and 


two  thousand  pounds  was  a  sum  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
colonization  scheme.  Southey  hoped 
that  the  proceeds  from  his  Joan  of  Arc 
would  pay  his  passage,  buy  a  few  acres 
of  land,  a  spade  and  a  plow.  Each 
member  of  the  Company  was  to  help  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  each  was 
to  have  his  assignment  of  work .  Leisure 
moments  were  to  be  spent  in  the  delights 
of  sweet  converse  or  in  meditation.  The 
desire  to  get  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd  "  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the 
minds  of  these  young  democrats,  and  the 
scheme  throughout  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Brook  Farm  Community. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1793  we  find  Southey 
writing  thus  to  his  friend,  G.  C.  Bedford : 
"Now,  if  you  are  in  the  mood  for  a 
reverie,  fancy  only  me  in  America,  imag- 
ine my  ground  uncultivated  since  the 
creation  and  see  me  wielding  the  axe, 
now  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  now  the 
snakes  that  nestled  in  it.  Then  see  me 
grubbing  up  the  roots,  and  building  a 
nice  snug  little  dairy  with  them:  three 
rooms  in  my  cottage,  and  my  only  com- 

E anion  some  poor  negro  whom  I  have 
ought  on  purpose  to  emancipate.  After 
a  hard  day's  toil  see  me  sleep  upon 
rushes,  and  in  very  bad  weather  take 
out  my  casette  and  write  to  you,  for  you 
shall  positively  write  to  me  in  America. 
Do  not  imagine  I  shall  leave  rhyming  or 
philosophizing,  so  thus  your  friend  will 
realize  the  romance  of  Cowley,  and  even 
outdo  the  seclusion  of  Rousseau  ;  until  at 
last  comes  an  ill-looking  Indian  with  a 
tomahawk,  and  scalps  me — a  most  mel- 
ancholy proof  that  society  is  very  bad, 
and  that  I  shall  have  done  very  little  to 
improve  it!  So  vanity,  vanity  will  come 
from  my  lips,  and  poor  Southey  will 
eithei  be  cooked  for  a  Cherokee,  or 
oysterized  by  a  tiger." 
Coleridge  has  these  lines  to  W.  J.  H.v 

"In  freedom's  undivided  dell 

Where  toil  and  health,  with  mellowed 

loves  hall  dwell, 
Far  from  folly,  far  from  men, 
In  the  rude  romantic  glen, 
Up  the  cliff,  and  through  the  glade, 
Wand' ring  with  the  dear-loved  maid, 
I  shall  listen  to  the  lay, 
And  ponder  on  thee  far  away." 

The  community  included  in  its  num- 
bers several  of  the  brightest  young  men 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Besides  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Lamb,  and  Southey's 
mother  and  brother,  there  were  Robert 
Lovell,  Edmund  Seward,  Robert  Allen, 
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George  Burnett,  and  Joseph  Cottle. 
These  young  visionaries  were  in  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Priestley,  the  dis- 
coverer of  oxygen.  Priestley,  had  just 
gone  through  a  troubled  period.  He  was 
a  divine,  but  had  a  longing  for  scientific 
pursuits.  Thus  he  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  atheism  from  the  church, 
and  to  that  of  heterodoxy  from  his  scien- 
tific co-workers.  So  uncomfortable  be- 
came his  position  at  home  that  he  came 
to  America  and  settled  at  Northumber- 
land, on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

When  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  for 
the  expedition  became  more  and  more 
evident,  the  members  of  the  community, 
one  by  one,  withdrew.  They  had  frequent 
quarrels  arising  from  the  eccentricities  of 
their  genius,  and  the  religious  differences 
which  early  arose  made  it  plain  that  the 
Pantisocratic  Scheme  could  never  be 
carried  out.  Before  the  plan  was  finally 
given  up,  however,  Sou  they  proposed  that 
they  try  it  temporarily  on  some  large 
farm  in  Wales;  but  this  undertaking,  also, 
had  practical  difficulties  with  which  their 
poetical  minds  were  unable  to  cope. 
After  the  marriage  of  Southey  and  Cole- 
ridge to  the  Misses  Fricker,  Southey  went 
to  Portugal  and  finally  gave  up  all  ideas 
of  emigrating  to  America;  Seward  and 
Lovell  had  died,  so  that  in  1796,  Cole- 
ridge alone  remained  true  to  the  enter- 
prise. He  took  the  failure  of  the  com- 
munity very  much  at  heart,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  held  no  intercourse  with 
Southey.  Thus  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned and  lives  only  in  a  few  lines  of 
poetry. 

No  record  can  be  found  in  which  the 
educational  system  in  the  proposed  com- 
munity is  set  forth,  but  if  we  carefully 
keep  in  mind  the  youth  of  those  enthusi- 
asts we  can  reason  from  analogy.  The 
members  of  the  community  were  college 
men  who  had  accepted  heterodox  views 
in  both  politics  and  reiigion,  and  the  in- 
tense enthusiasm  of  Southey  for  Rousseau 
leads  us  to  believe  that  a  return  to  con- 
ditions at  least  untrammelled  by  social 
restrictions  would  have  been  inaugurated. 
When  Southey  went  under  the  tuition  of 
his  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  she  bought  Emile 
and  sought  to  educate  him  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  its  precepts.  Never- 
theless, later,  we  find  him  repining  at  the 
education  which  taught  him  to  handle  a 
lexicon  instead  of  a  hammer,  and 
destined  him  to  be  what  he  calls  "one  of 


the  drones  of  society."  In  all  these  men 
there  was  a  deep  seated  hatred  of  the 
methods  of  the  great  public  schools  and 
the  universities.  "  Never  shall  a  child  of 
mine  go  to  a  public  school  or  a  uni- 
versity,", saysSouthey.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  Coleridge  and  Lamb  had  been 
anything  but  a  pleasant  experience,  so 
that,  under  a  system  in  which  all  men 
were  educated,  in  which  all  men  were 
brothers,  and  in  which  but  two  hours' 
labor  per  diem  was  thought  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  all  their  physical  needs, 
we  may  expect  the  system  of  education 
to  be  that  of  home  instruction  largely 
through  the  medium  of  conversation  with 
other  members  of  the  society. 

The  whole  Pantisocratic  scheme,  then, 
was  the  product  of  a  school  boy's  en- 
thusiasm and  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
discussion  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
through  just  such  hair-brained  dreams 
some  of  the  really  great  influences  of  the 
world  have  come.  With  how  great  con- 
sequences to  America  would  this  move- 
ment have  been  fraught  had  any  lucky 
accident  afforded  the  money  required  \ 
America,  under  such  conditions,  might 
have  been  advanced  in  her  literary 
thought  at  least  half  a  century,  and  the 
consequences  to  education  of  great  liter- 
ary activity  simply  cannot  be  measured. 
Think  you  not  that  the  presence  on  our 
soil  of  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and 
Charles  Lamb  would  have  altered  the 
whole  complexion  of  American  educa- 
tional thought?  They  themselves,  per- 
haps, would  never  have  been  pedagogues 
or  theorists,  but  the  influence  of  a  new 
land  on  their  plastic  young  minds  would 
have  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
whole  reading  public,  and  probably  would 
have  found  expression  in  a  better  educa- 
tional system. 


SCHOOL- ROOM  DECORATION. 


N' 


O  tendency  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
better  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
than  that  toward    artistic  and  tasteful 
decoration.    It  amounts  to  a  revolution. 
Walls  that  were  bare  and  unsightly  a 
few  years  ago,  or  covered  with  splotches 
of  advertising  cards,  are  now  tastefully 
hung  with  good  copies  of  the  best  works, 
of   the    greatest    masters.     The    school 
children  of  to-day  are  familiar  with  all 
the  best  works   of   artists  whose  very 
names  were  unknown  to  the  children  oi 
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yesterday.  Teachers  and  school  officers 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  money 
spent  for  these  reproductions  of  great 
pictures  may  do  more  good  than  larger 
amounts  spent  for  books  or  school  appar- 
atus. We  are  learning  that  *'  Art  mani- 
fests whatever  is  most  exalted,  and  man- 
ifests it  to  all."  The  character  and  sen- 
timent of  the  great  works  of  art  impress 
themselves,  silently  and  unconsciously  it 
may  be,  but  none  the  less  surely,  on  the 
minds  of  the  children  who  have  them 
constantly  before  their  eyes.  And  then 
there  is  pleasure  and  education  and  power 
of  discipline  in  the  tastefully  decorated 
walls  of  the  school -room,  apart  from  the 
influence  of  the  individual  pictures. 

But  why  should  not  this  extend  to  the 
village  and  country  school  as  well  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  are  needed  as  much  here  as 
anywhere.  And  if  you  do  not  believe 
the  country  boys  and  girls  delight  in 
pictures  and  hunger  for  them,  just  try 
the  experiment  of  hanging  a  half-dozen 
good  pictures  on  the  walls  of  your  school- 
room. Nor  need  any  school  longer  be 
without  good  large  reproductions  of  the 
very  best  pictures.  A  number  of  pub- 
lishers are  now  giving  attention  to  this 
matter  of  making  good  cheap  reproduc- 
tions of  the  best  pictures  of  the  world, 
and  at  a  rate  within  the  easy  reach  of  all. 
Great  pictures  are  as  valuable  in  the 
school- ioom  as  great  books,  and  they  can 
now  be  had  for  less  money.  The  Lincoln 
Art  Series,  published  by  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  presents  some  of  the  best 
of  these  in  large  size,  being  22x28  inches 
and  24x30  inches.  Send  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  if  you  are  interested  in  school- 
room decoration,  and  desire  to  make  your 
room  more  attractive. 


DEVICES    FOR   READING    BASED 
ON  MEMORY  METHOD. 


BY  ROBERT   BUSH. 


BEFORE  I  knew  much  about  the 
Quincy  Method,  or  that  there  was  a 
Pollard  or  Ward  Method,  I  had  devised 
the  following  drills  in  word-work.  Some 
were  original  with  me,  as  well  as  with 
the  many  teachers  that  had  wrestled 
years  ago  with  the  problems  in  reading. 
Some  were  suggested  to  me.  The  drills 
— possibly — are  as  faulty  as  is  the  Mem- 
ory Method  in  general;  but  they  served 
me  well   in   my   transition    to  a  better 


method  in  teaching.  And  I  offer  them 
as  helps  or  suggestions  to  some  one  who 
is  actually  hard  pushed  by  the  parents 
and  by  the  course  of  study,  and  by  an 
undue  number  of  daily  classes. 

CLASS  WORK. 

1.  The  first  device  of  "  silent  reading 
before  talking  it,"  is  best  worded  for  me 
by  Mr.  Ward. 

"Have  each  scholar  get  his  sentence 
ready,  by  reading  it  first  to  himself,  and 
then  require  him  to  let  the  hand  that 
holds  the  book  drop  to  his  side,  and 
give  the  sentence  aloud.  After  a  few 
times,  the  very  mistades  the  children 
make  will  attest  the  value  of  the  method; 
for  these  mistakes  will  consist  largely  of 
substitutions  for  the  words  in  the  book 
of  other  words  having  the  same  mean- 
ing. The  conclusion  that  the  matter 
read  is  understood,  thus  becomes  una- 
voidable.*'— Ward's  Method:  Manual,  p. 

33. 

2.  Word-hunts.  After  you  have  in- 
structed your  school  in  the  meaning  of 
a  diacritical  mark,  take  up  the  sounds 
indicated  by  such  mark  placed  over  the 
several  vowels.  For  to-day,  hunt  long-i 
words.  Taking  your  place  at  the  board, 
announce  your  key- words  —  cry,  sight, 
rye,  mine,  one  at  a  time.  If  you  have 
taught  the  words  in  long-i,  by  classifying, 
or  sorting  out,  the  words,  in  numbers  4, 
36,  38,  39»  103*  io5>  106,  108,  109,  in, 
Columbia  speller,  into  families  or  series, 
your  classes  as  a  result  of  such  sorting 
out  by  them  (busy  work)  will  know  how 
to  spell  your  key-words.  Call  for  hands 
up  from  as  many  as  can  see;  in  their 
mind's  eye,  the  key  word  as  you  pro- 
nounce it.  Then  write  them  on  the 
board,  each  key -word  the  head  of  column 
to  be  written.  Then  commence  to  hunt 
for  words  in  long-i  in  the  reading  lesson 
your  class  is  preparing  for  recitation.  As 
each  one  gives  you  a  long-i  word,  you 
write  it  in  the  column  you  are  told  to; 
and  have  each  one  read  his  word  you 
have  written.  If  the  child  by  reading 
his  word  does  not  see  a  mistake  in  sound 
or  in  family,  pass  it  and  encourage  him 
to  find  another.  Write  any  word  once 
only.  Write  words  that  do  not  belong 
to  your  key-word  series  in  a  fifth  col- 
umn, but  put  all  final-e  words  in  the 
fourth  column. 

When  your  lesson  is  searched  through, 
come  back  for  the  testing.  Some  one  has 
made  a  mistake,  but  don't  twit  the  one 
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who  did.  Tell  how  the  carpenter  tries 
the  end  of  a  board  by  using  his  square  to 
test  bis  own  work,  and  say  that  now  the 
class  will  test  its  work  by  reading  each 
column  of  words.  The  class  reads  as 
you  point.  If  no  one  notices  the  mistake, 
you  must  go  back  to  ear-training.  Cir- 
cle that  word.  Pronounce  it  and  the  key- 
word alternately  until  the  class  sees  the 
difference.  Then  drill  on  the  correspond- 
ing long-i  word.  Then  write  the  key- 
word, the  circled  word  and  the  corres- 
ponding word  in  long-i  in  a  column,  re- 
peating them  several  times;  and  drill  the 
eye  and  the  voice  in  quick  attack  until 
the  mistake  is  well  corrected.  The  usual 
mistake  is  to  choose  out  all  words  in  the 
letter  'i,'  instead  of  all  the  words  in  the 
sound  of  long  '  i.' 

This  work  of  sorting  out  words  by 
vowel  sound  is  preliminary  to  that  of 
sorting  out  words  from  the  mind  by  pen- 
cil point  that  is  called  spelling.  But  this 
drill  is  for  quick  attack  with  the  voice: 
therefore,  I  have  not  rubbed  out  the  mis- 
takes made  in  sorting,  but  have  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  give  the  child  two 
new  words  in  his  printed  vocabulary — 
the  one  he  thought  it  was  and  the  one  he 
gave. 

In  your  school  day-book  note  down  the 
mistakes  made  and  by  whom,  so  that  on 
your  review-day  you  may  test  each  pupil 
separately  upon  the  new  words. — N.  W. 
School  Journal. 


THE  RUBBER  FORESTS. 


IT  is  estimated  that  Bolivia  now  pro- 
duces 4,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  a 
year,  and  that  the  total  annual  product 
of  the  Amazon  forest   is  over  45,000,- 

000  pounds.  There  are  rubber  camps 
scattered  all  along  the  branches  of  the 
Amazon,  and  the  most  of  the  product  is 
shipped  down  to  that  river  to  Para,  and 
thence  to  the  United  States  or  to  Europe. 

1  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  Albert  Vierland, 
an  Austrian,  who  is  largely  interested  in 
Bolivia  rubber  and  quinine  plantations. 
In  speaking  of  the  rubber  forests  near 
here  he  said: 

"  All  of  the  best  lands  have  been  taken 
up,  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  have  not  capital  to  develop  them, 
and  are  anxious  to  sell.  The  gathering 
of  rnbber  is  very  costly.  The  Indians 
who  do  the  work  will  insist  on  being 
paid  in  advance.     The  regions  are  al- 


ways unhealthy,  as  rubber  grows  only  in 
low,  marshy  soil,  and  the  best  trees  are 
those  which  have  their  roots  under  water 
for  a  part  of  the  year.  The  Indians  are 
afraid  of  getting  sick,  and  they  demand 
high  wages,  and  will  stay  with  you  only 
for  a  limited  time.  The  rubber  comes 
out  in  the  form  of  a  milky  white  sap.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  the  trees 
are  gashed  with  a  chisel  about  an  inch 
broad.  A  liltle  tin  cup  is  fitted  to  the 
tree  under  each  gash  and  the  sap  oozes 
out  and  drops  down  into  the  cup.  Sev- 
eral gashes  are  made  in  each  tree.  When 
the  Indian  has  gashed  a  number  of  trees, 
he  stops  and  collects  the  milky  sap  from 
the  cups.  He  pours  it  into  a  tin  pail  and 
carries  it  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
camp.  He  places  it  in  the  shade  and 
then  builds  a  fire  to  smoke  it.  This  is 
made  of  wet  wood  or  palm  nuts,  and  it  is 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  dense  smoke. 
Now  the  Indian  takes  a  wooden  shovel 
or  spoon  and  covers  it  with  milk.  He 
then  puts  it  into  the  smoke  and  turns  it 
rapidly  about.  As  the  smoke  touches 
the  rubber- milk  it  coagulates,  and  turns 
from  the  color  of  rich  cream  to  a  light 
gray.  He  coats  his  shovel  again  and 
again,  and  at  last  has  a  ball  of  rubber 
upon  it.  This  is  cut  off  and  laid  away  to 
be  shipped  to  the  markets,'* 


NATURE  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  CAROLING  G.  SOULR. 


ONE  of  the  papers  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologists  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "While  I  would  not 
discourage  any  effort  toward  a  wider 
knowledge  of  nature  on  the  part  of  all 
school  children,  I  must  confess  to  consid- 
erable distrust  of  the  fad  for  nature-study 
as  it  is  cropping  out  in  later  years, 
mainly  because  I  fail  to  see  where  suita- 
bly prepared  teachers  are  available  to 
conduct  such  work." 

That  the  supply  of  suitably  prepared 
teachers  is  far  below  the  need  of  them  is 
well  known,  and  various  means  of  in- 
structing them  have  been  devised,  the 
most  far-reaching  being  the  publication  of 
easy"  books,  leaflets,  magazine  articles, 
readers' '  for  the  children,  and  animal 
and  plant  stories  intended  to  interest  and 
instruct  them,  and  used  by  the  teachers 
without  thinking  whether  they  are  true 
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to  the  facts  or  not.  Very  often  they  are 
not.  Still  more  often  they  are  distortions 
or  misrepresentations,  without  being  en- 
tirely false.  In  either  case  they  give  the 
children  wrong  impressions,  not  so  much 
of  individual  facts  as  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples, which  are  far  more  important. 

The  chief  cause  of  misrepresentation  is 
the  notion  that  in  order  to  excite  and 
hold  a  child's  interest  in  plants  or  ani- 
mals these  must  be  made  as  like  human 
beings  as  possible,  must  be  represented 
as  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as 
human  beings  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances.  This  notion  is,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  and  according  to 
that  of  other  persons  whom  I  have  ques- 
tioned, a  mistake,  even  with  primary 
children.  But  even  granting  that  most 
children  prefer  hearing  about  plants  and 
creatures  which  are  made  to  think,  feel, 
and  act  like  human  beings,  is  it  worth 
while  to  give  them  these  false  ideas  of 
the  plants  and  creatures,  and  call  it 
"nature-study"?  Is  it  ever  right  to 
teach  children,  as  facts,  ideas  which 
have  no  foundation  in  fact?  Suppose 
they  do  prefer  such  tales,  is  that  to  settle 
the  question  ? 

An  excuse  often  made  by  the  writers 
of  these  false  "nature  studies"  is  that 
such  presentation  of  the  creatures  is  poet- 
ical and  stimulates  the  imagination,  and 
that  this  is  very  necessary.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  lies  are  more  poetical  than 
truth?  These  persons  seem  rather  to 
discriminate  between  true  and  false  imag- 
ination. In  writing  of  fairies,  anything 
may  be  attributed  to  them  and  be  justifi- 
able, since  fairies  themselves  are  merely 
the  product  of  imagination  and  have  no 
limitations  of  form,  structure,  or  laws. 
Nothing  but  a  soul  would  be  impossible 
to  ascribe  to  a  fairy. 

In  stories,  animals  may  be  represented 
as  talking,  because  they  do  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  the  words  ascribed 
to  them  are  merely  the  translation  into 
human  speech  of  the  dog  speech  or  bird 
speech,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  This  is 
perfectly  legitimate  as  long  as  the  dog  or 
the  bird  is  represented  as  talking  in  dog 
or  bird  ways,  and  not  made  a  mouthpiece 
for  human  feelings  and  thoughts  entirely 
beyond  the  power  of  bird  or  dog.  It  is 
perfectly  true  to  portray  a  dog  trying  to 
help  another  dog,  or  showing  fear  and 
shame  when  he  has  stolen  a  piece  of 
meat.  It  is  not  true  to  picture  him  as 
planning  what  he  will  do  in  heaven,  or 


mourning  because  he  may  not  go  there. 
Heaven  is  beyond  his  knowledge  and 
power  of  thought. 

An  educational  monthly  published  a 
,  story  of  the  life  of  a  butterfly- caterpillar, 
representing  it  as  "  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  he  would  be  a  great,  beautiful 
butterfly  with  wings."  This  is  a  false 
imagination,  because  the  caterpillar 
could  not  possibly  know  what  a  butter- 
fly and  wings  are.  Caterpillars  have 
only  the  simplest  form  of  eyes,  ocelli,  and 
see  hardly  more  than  the  intensity  and 
direction  of  light.  They  have  not  what 
is  known  as  ,4  vision."  Therefore,  this 
caterpillar  could  never  have  seen  a  butter- 
fly, could  in  no  way  know  that  he  was 
of  the  butterfly  race,  could  in  no  way 
forecast  his  future.  He  could,  from  his 
physical  structure  and  the  shortness  of 
his  life,  have  no  experience  which  would 
give  him  the  knowledge  attributed  to 
him  by  this  writer,  who,  when  it  was 
suggested  to  her  that  her  representation 
was  impossible  and  therefore  untrue,  re- 
plied that  it  was  "perfectly  allowable, 
because  it  was  poetical  imagination,  and 
imagination  is  as  important  as  science  for 
a  child." 

A  very  popular  book  on  plants  repre- 
sents each  plant  as  thinking,  feeling, 
knowing  what  goes  on  about  it,  and 
planning  for  its  own  welfare  and  that  of 
its  seeds.  For  instance:  "Now,  if  the 
Persian  peach  had  not  made  its  fruit  very 
juicy  and  delicious,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
bring  its  seeds  way  over  here  to  us.  But 
this  peach,  being  what  it  is,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  fruits,  the  tree  was  re- 
watdedfor  its  pains  by  having  its  children 
taken  where  they  were  petted,  and  made  much 
of,  and  had  things  all  their  own  way." 

The  italics  are  mine. 

Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  peach  knows  that  it  has 
been  prodaced  from  a  hard,  tough  fruit, 
probably  from  the  almond,  by  centuries 
of  cultivation  by  man.  Yet  this  writer, 
whose  book  is  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  children,  represents  the  peach-tree  as 
consciously  regulating  the  quality  of  its 
fruit  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  life  of 
ease,  prosperity  and  indulgence  for  "its 
children,"  and  being  "rewarded  for  its 
pains"  by  success  !  Think  of  the  knowl- 
edge, skill,  power  and  consciousness  im- 
plied in  this  paragraph,  and  the  false  aim 
of  life.  Then  think  how  absolutely  un- 
true it  all  is. 
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The  whole  impression  of  the  book  is 
that  the  plants  consciously  made  them- 
selves what  they  are,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  better  way  to  make  them  they 
would  have  found  it  out !  The  thinking 
reader  feels  that  any  one  of  these  plants 
would  have  been  quite  capable  of  chang- 
ing its  chosen  method  of  seed  distribu- 
tion, for  instance,  if  a  better  one  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  plant's  mind. 

I  know  no  book  more  misleading  in  its 
statements  and  implications  than  this, 
and  few  books  more  popular  with  readers 
who  will  accept  as  true  any  statement 
which  is  in  print,  without  using  their 
common  sense,  or  such  slight  knowledge 
of  general  law  as  they  may  have,  to 
question  the  truth  or  even  possibility  of 
such  statement.  It  is  a  glaring  instance 
of  the  false  teaching  given  to  children 
under  pressure  of  this  new  demand  for 
nature- study. 

Read  once  more  the  lines  in  italics,  and 
see  what  a  judicious  picture  the  writer 
has  given  of  the  life  most  to  be  desired 
by  a  fond  mother  for  her  4<  children.' ' 
True,  they  are  peach  children;  but  what 
child  is  wise  enough  to  discriminate 
when  the  picture  is  so  attractive  to  its 
own  natural  feelings?  What  child  would 
not  gladly  see  its  own  mother  "  rewarded 
for  M  her  "  pains  M  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  nature-study  articles  in  the  educa- 
tional papers  and  in  the  instructive  col- 
umns of  the  weekly  papers  teem  with 
blunders.  For  instance:  " What  was 
the  butterfly  before  it  was  a  cocoon?" 
This  was  in  a  set  of  questions  meant  to 
help  teachers ! 

No  butterfly  ever  was  or  could  be  a 
cocoon,  for  a  cocoon  is  the  silken  case 
spun  by  a  larva  just  before  pupation. 

"The  acropia  moth  always  lays  its 
eggs  two  by  two  on  a  leaf,  one  always 
producing  a  male,  the  other  a  female 
caterpillar,' '  so  that,  owing  to  "  this 
marvelous  dispensation  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, each  has  its  mate  close  at  hand  !" 

The  acropia  moth  does  not  lay  its  eggs 
in  this  way,  nor  does  any  brood  give  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  I  have 
reared  many  broods.  The  females  so  out- 
number the  males  that  I  suspect  poly- 
gamy on  the  part  of  the  latter,  though  I 
have  never  yet  tried  to  prove  it.  More- 
over, the  caterpillars  cannot  mate,  as 
their  reproductive  organs  are  rudimen- 
tary, maturing  only  after  pupation. 

An  article  on  butterflies  had  a  picture 


of  a  butterfly,  its  larva  and  pupa,  care- 
fully labeled  "A  Moth,"  while  in  the 
next  column  an  outline  of  the  same  but- 
terfly was  labeled  "  Butterfly  Outline  for 
the  Blackboard !" 

In  another  occurred:  "The  crawling 
caterpillar  which  devours  the  leaves  of 
our  trees  by  night,  shunning  the  daylight 
because  its  deeds  are  evil." 

Think  of  accusing  a  caterpillar  of  evil 
deeds  because  it  eats  the  only  food  suited 
to  its  structure;  and  think  of  ascribing 
to  a  caterpillar  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  power  of  planning  to  conceal 
its  evil  deeds ! 

From  these  instances  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  crying  need  in  the  teaching  of 
nature- study  now  is  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  laws  of  life,  growth,  evolu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  these  laws 
which  need  make  the  study  of  nature 
prosaic,  dull,  or  unattractive.  The 
teacher  who  best  knows  the  facts  and  the 
reasons  for  them  will  best  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  wonderfulness  of  their  mani- 
festations, and  be  best  fitted  to  inspire, 
through  them,  the  "  poetic  imagination  " 
which  many  persons  fear  will  be  killed 
or  crowded  out  by  accurate  knowledge. 
To  such  persons  I  recommend  Sbairp's 
"Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  in 
which  he  emphasizes  the  need  of  truth 
to  facts  as  essential  to  poetry. 

Sentimentality  is  another  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  teachers.  Many 
writers  expatiate  on  the  "marvelous 
mother- love  and  unerring  instinct"  of 
the  moth,  which  "lays  its  eggs  so  care- 
fully and  always  selects  the  plants  whose 
leaves  will  supply  suitable  food  for  the 
young  caterpillars. "  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
an  unmated  moth  will  lay  its  useless 
eggs  just  as  carefully  as  a  mated  one,  and 
moths  often  lay  eggs  on  plants  whose 
leaves  the  young  will  not  eat  even  when 
starving,  as  well  as  on  fence-rails,  blinds, 
window-shades  and  a  stone  post,  in  all  of 
which  places  I  have  found  them  more 
than  once. 

Hence  this  talk  of  the  mother- love  of 
a  moth  is  a  mere  attempt  to  excite  emo- 
tion without  legitimate  cause.  Spurious 
emotion  is  valueless.  There  are  plenty 
of  true  and  wonderful  causes  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  to  present  to  a  child's 
notice,  without  any  misrepresentation  or 
false  imagination. 

The  greatest  help  which  could  be  given 
to  the  teachers  of  nature- study  now 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  the  false 
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"  science  "  publications,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  unsentimental,  accurate,  clearly 
written  papers,  true  all  through,  not  with 
the  facts  distorted  because  "  it  is  so  much 
prettier  and  sweeter  so." 

Under  the  present  system  of  "sweet- 
ening and  making  pretty,"  the  children 
study,  not  the  plants  and  animals  as  they 
have  developed  and  now  are,  but  the 
misrepresentations  of  plants  and  animals 
made  up  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
They  may  be  "  pretty,' '  but  they  are  not 
"nature." 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  best  nature- study,  I 
feel  sure  that  it  is  doing  good  even  now. 
Children  and  teachers  everywhere  are 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  about 
them,  are  getting  much  pleasure  and 
some  real  knowledge  from  their  observa- 
tion of  plants  and  animals,  and  are  grow- 
ing into  sympathy  with  the  world  around 
them. 

I  am  told  by  a  teacher  of  the  very 
roughest,  lowest  boys  in  one  of  our 
largest  cities  that  nothing  so  humanizes 
and  civilizes  her  boys  as  the  interest  in 
and  care  for  the  snails,  caterpillars,  and 
such  creatures,  for  this  brings  out  all 
their  tenderness  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  no  other  study  so  holds  their 
interest. 

Country  children  find  their  lives  far 
more  interesting,  and,  as  one  said,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  live  in  the  city  now.  I 
couldn't  get  half  as  many  nice  live  wild 
things  there." 

Surely  the  gain  of  such  an  interest,  in 
city  or  country,  is  reason  enough  for  con- 
tinuing the  study,  and  for  making  every 
effort  to  help  the  teachers  to  accurate 
knowledge. — Outlook. 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK :  VI. 


IN  his  "Die  Librorum  Educatione," 
Sylvius  says  :  "  Nature  and  circum- 
stances provide  us  with  the  general 
material  of  speech,  its  topics,  and  the 
broader  conditions  of  their  treatment. 
When,  however,  speech  is  considered  as 
an  art,  we  find  that  it  is  the  function  of 
Grammar  to  order  its  expression;  of  Dia- 
lectic to  give  it  point;  of  Rhetoric  to 
illustrate  it;  of  Philosophy  to  perfect  it. 
But  before  entering  upon  this  in  detail  we 
must  first  insist  upon  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  Memory,  which  is  in  truth 
the  first  condition  of  capacity  for  letters. 


A  boy  should  learn  without  effort,  retain 
with  accuracy,  and  reproduce  easily. 
Rightly  is  memory  called  '  the  nursing 
mother  of  learning. '  It  needs  cultivation, 
however,  whether  a  boy  be  gifted  with 
retentiveness  or  not.  Therefore,  let  some 
passage  from  poet  or  moralist  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  every  day." 

In  his  "Art  of  Teaching  Salmon  says:" 
"Though  it  is  true  that  the  memory 
ought  not  to  be  cultivated  while  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind  are  allowed  to  lie 
fallow,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  culti- 
vated while  the  memory  is  allowed  to  lie 
fallow." 

The  following  selections  continue  the 
memory  work  of  the  Boys'  High  School 
of  Lancaster,  from  week  to  week,  and  are 
the  last  instalment  of  this  work  that  will 
be  given  in  the  current  volume  of  The 
Journal: 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  gen- 
eral, people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is 
that  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man, 
more  for  the  sole  and  evident  pnrpose  of 
talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in 
any  other  of  her  works ;  and  it  is  just  the 
part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her. 
There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in 
which  some  more  material  or  essential 
purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is 
not  answered  by  every  part  of  their  organ- 
ization; but  every  essential  purpose  of  the 
sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  answered 
if,  once  in  three  days  or  thereabouts,  a 
great,  ugly  black  rain-cloud  were  brought 
up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well 
watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  next 
time,  with,  perhaps,  a  film  of  morning 
and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And  instead  of 
this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of 
our  lives  when  nature  is  not  producing, 
scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture, 
glory  after  glory,  and  working  still  upon 
such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty  that  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  all  done  for  us  and  in- 
tended for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And 
every  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far 
from  other  sources  of  interest  or  beauty, 
has  this  doing  for  him  constantly. 

The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be 
seen  and  known  but  by  few;  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  man  should  always  live  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  he  injures  them  by  his 
presence;  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be 
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always  with  them .  But  the  sky  is  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  "  too  bright  nor 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  It 
.  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpet- 
ual comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart;  for 
soothing  it,  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross 
and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes 
capricious,  sometimes  awful ;  never  the 
same  for  two  moments  together;  almost 
human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in 
its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infin- 
ity, its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us 
is  as  distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastise- 
ment or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal,  is 
essential.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it, 
we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,  but 
as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensations; 
we  look  upon  all  by  which  it  speaks  to  us 
more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  upon  all 
which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of 
the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more 
from  the  covering  vault  than  the  light 
and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the 
weed  and  the  worm,  only  as  a  succession 
of  meaningless  and  monotonous  acci- 
dents, too  common  and  too  vain  to  be 
worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfulness  or  a 
glance  of  admiration. 

If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and 
insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last 
resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we 
speak  of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and 
another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another, 
it  has  been  warm.  Who  among  the  whole 
chattering  crowd  can  tell  me  of  the  forms 
and  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white 
mountains  that  gilded  the  horizon  at 
noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  narrow 
sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and 
smote  upon  their  summits,  until  they 
melted  and  mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of 
blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the 
dead  clouds,  when  the  sunlight  left  them 
last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them 
before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  All  has 
passed  unregretted  or  unseen;  or,  if  the 
apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  even  for  an 
instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross  or 
what  is  extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in 
the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of  the 
elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the 
hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that 
the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are 
developed. 

God  is  not  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  They 
are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of 
our  nature  which  can  only  be  addressed 
through  lampblack  and  lightning.  It  is 
in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unob- 


trusive majesty;  the  deep  and  the  calm, 
and  the  perpetual;  that  which  must  be 
sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is 
understood;  things  which  the  angels  work 
out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally; 
which  are  never  wanting,  and  never  re- 
peated; which  are  to  be  found  always, 
yet  each  found  but  once.  It  is  through 
these  that  the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly 
taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty  given. 

John  Ruskin. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

Prom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Iriving,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

March  13.  Walter  Scott. 

OVER  THE  HILI,. 

"  Traveler,  what  lies  over  the  hill? 
Traveler,  tell  to  me: 
I  am  only  a  child — from  my  window-sill 
'Over  I  cannot  see." 

11  Child,  there's  a  valley  over  there, 
Pretty  and  wooded  and  shy; 
And  a  little  brook  that  says,  *  Take  care, 
Or  I'll  drown  you  by  and  by.'  " 

* '  And  what  comes  next  ?"     "A  little  town , 
And  a  towering  hill  again; 
More  hills  and  valleys,  up  and  down, 
And  a  river  now  and  then." 

11  And  what  comes  next?"     "A  lonely  moor 
Without  a  beaten  way; 
And  gray  clouds  sailing  slow  before 
A  wind  that  will  not  stay." 

'  'And  then  ?' '  '  'Dark  rocks  and  yellow  sand, 

And  a  moaning  sea  beside." 
'  'And  then?' '  '  'More  sea,  more  sea,  more  land 

And  rivers  deep  and  wide." 

' '  And  then  ?"     "  O,  rock  and  mountain  and 
Rivers  and  fields  and  men,  [vale 

Over  and  over — a  weary  tale — 
And  round  to  your  home  again." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  Have  you  told  the  best?" 
"  No,  neither  the  best  nor  the  end. 
On  summer  eves,  away  in  the  west, 
You  will  see  a  stair  ascend, 

"  Built  of  all  colors  of  lovely  stones — 
A  stair  up  into  the  sky, 
Where  no  one  is  weary  and  no  one  moans, 
Or  wants  to  be  laid  by." 
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1 '  I  will  go. "    "  But  the  steps  are  very  steep ; 
If  you  would  climb  up  there. 
You  must  lie  at  the  foot,  as  still  as  sleep, 
A  very  step  of  the  stair." 

George  Macdonald. 

THE  GOOD,  GREAT  MAN. 

"  How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  and  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains! 
It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains." 

For  shame,  my  friend!  renounce  this  idle  strain! 

What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man 
Wealth,  title,  dignity,  a  golden  chain,  i  obtain? 
Or  heap  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  ? 

Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but 
ends. 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  good  great  man  ?    Three  treasures— love, 

and  light, 
And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infant's  breath; 
And  three  fast  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or 
night,— 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

March  20,  S.  T.  Coleridge, 

THE  ROIJ,  CALL. 

Corporal  Green!"  the  Orderly  cried; 
"  Here!"  was  the  answer  loud  and  clear, 

Prom  the  lips  of  the  soldier  who  stood  near— 
And  "  Here"  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

Cyrus  Drew  !" — then  a  silence  fell — 
This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call ; 
Only  his  rear  man  had  seen  him  fall, 

Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light, 
These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 

The  fern  on  the  hill-side  was  splashed  with 
blood, 
And  down  in  the  corn  where  the  poppies 

grew 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew; 
And  crimson-dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire; 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

Herbert  Kline!"     At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Bearing  between  them  this  Herbert  Kline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

Ezra  Kerr!" — and  a  voice  answered,  "  Here!" 
•'  Hiram  Kerr!" — but  no  man  replied, — 
They  were  brothers,  these  two ;  the  sad 
winds  sighed, 
And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield 
near. 

Ephraim  Deane!" — then  a  soldier  spoke: 
"Deane  carried  our  Regiment's  colors,"  he. 

said; 
"Where  our  ensign  was  shot,  I  left  him  dead, 
Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 
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"  Close  to  the  roadside  his  body  lies; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  drink; 
He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think, 
And  Death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyes.* 

'Twas  a  victory;  yes,  but  it  cost  us  dear —       3 
For  that  company's  roll,  when*  called  at 

night, 

Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight- 
Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered,  "Here!** 

N.  G.  Shepherd. 

THE  SPklNG. 

The  spring — she  is  a  blessed  thing! 
She  is  the  mother  of  the  flowers, 
She  is  the  mate  of  birds  and  bees, 
The  partner  of  their  revelries, 
Our  star  of  hope  through  wintry  hours. 

The  merry  children,  when  they  see 
Her  coming  by  the  budding  thorn, 
They  leap  upon  the  cottage  floor, 
They  shout  beside  the  cottage  door, 
And  run  to  meet  her  night  and  morn. 

They  are  soonest  with  her  in  the  woods, 
Peepine  the  withered  leaves  among, 
To  find  the  earliest  fragrant  thing 
That  dares  from  the  cold  earth  to  spring, 
Or  catch  the  earliest  wild-bird's  song. 

The  little  brooks  run  on  in  light, 
As  if  they  had  a  chase  of  mirth; 
The  skies  are  blue,  the  air  is  warm, 
Our  very  hearts  have  caught  the  charm 
That  sheds  a  beauty  o'er  the  earth. 

The  aged  man  is  in  the  field; 

The  maiden  'mong  her  garden  flowers; 

The  sons  of  sorrow  and  distress 

Are  wandering  in  forgetfulness 

Of  wants  that  fret,  and  care  that  lowers. 

She  comes  with  more  than  present  good, 
With  joys  to  store  for  future  years. 
From  which,  in  striving  crowds  apart, 
The  bowed  in  spirit,  bruised  in  heart, 
May  glean  up  hope  with  grateful  tears. 

Up!  let  us  to  the  fields  away, 
And  breathe  the  fresh  and  balmy  air; 
The  bird  is  building  in  the  tree, 
The  flower  has  opened  to  the  bee, 
And  health,  and  love,  and  peace  are  there. 
March  27.  Mary  Howitt* 

WORK. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even 
sacredness,  in  work.  Were  he  never  so 
benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling, 
there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually 
and  earnestly  works;  in  idleness  alone  is 
there  perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so 
mammonish,  mean,  is  in  communication 
with  Nature  :  the  real  desire  to  get  work 
done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more 
to  truth,  to  Nature's  appointments  and 
regulations,  which  are  truth. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work  ; 
let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has 
a  work,  a  life-purpose :  he  has  found  it, 
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and  will  follow  it.  How,  as  a  free  flow- 
ing channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble  force 
through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  ex- 
istence, like  an  ever-deepening  river  there, 
it  runs  and  flows  ! — draining  off  the  sour, 
festering  water  gradually  from  the  root 
of  the  remotest  grass  blade  ;  making,  in- 
stead of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green  and 
fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear- flowing 
stream.  How  blessed  for  the  meadow 
itself,  let  the  stream  and  its  value  be  great 
or  small ! 

Labor  is  life  ;  from  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the 
sacred  celestial  life- essence,  breathed  into 
him  by  Almighty  God,  from  his  inmost 
heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all 
knowledge,  "self-knowledge,"  and  much 
else,  so  soon  as  work  fitly  begins.  Knowl- 
edge !  the  knowledge  that  will  hold  good 
in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  Na- 
ture herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea  to 
that. 

Properly,  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge 
but  what  thou  hast  got  by  working: 
the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of  knowl- 
edge ;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools, 
a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds  in  endless 
logic  vortices  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it. 
44  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  ended 
by  action  alone." 

Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was 
this  unpreached,  inarticulate,  but  ineradi- 
cable, for-ever-enduring  gospel :  Work, 
and  therein  have  well  being.  Man,  son 
of  earth  and  heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the 
innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active 
method,  a  force  for  work: — and  burns 
like  a  painfully  smoldering  fire,  giving 
thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou 
write  it  down  in  beneficent  facts  around 
thee  !  What  is  immethodic,  waste,  thou 
shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable, 
obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Where- 
soever thou  findest  disorder,  there  is  thy 
eternal  enemy  :  attack  him  swiftly,  sub 
-due  him  ;  make  order  of  him,  the  subject 
not  of  chaos,  but  of  intelligence,  divinity, 
and  thee  !  The  thistle  that  grows  in  thy 
path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade  of  useful 
grass,  a  drop  of  nourishing  milk  may  grow 
there  instead.  The  waste  cotton-shrub, 
gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it, 
weave  it ;  that  in  place  of  idle  litter,  there 
may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin 
of  man  be  covered. 

But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ig- 
norance, stupidity,  brute-mindedness — 
•attack  it,  I  say ;  smite  it  wisely,  un- 
'Weariedly,  and  rest  not  while  thou  livest 


and  it  lives  ;  but  smite,  smite  in  the  name 
of  God  !  The  highest  God,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  does  audibly  so  command  thee : 
still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear. 
He,  even  He,  with  His  unspoken  voice, 
is  fuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders,  or 
syllabled  speech  of  whirlwinds  ;  for  the 
silence  of  deep  eternities,  of  worlds  from 
beyond  the  morning  stars,  does  it  not 
speak  to  thee  ?  The  unborn  ages ;  the 
old  graves,  with  their  long-mouldering 
dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now 
all  dry — do  not  these  speak  to  thee  what 
ear  hath  not  heard  ?  The  deep  death- 
kingdoms,  the  stars  in  their  never-resting 
courses,  all  space  and  all  time,  proclaim 
it  to  thee  in  continual  silent  admoni- 
tion. Thou,  too,  if  ever  man  should, 
shalt  work  while  it  is  called  to-day;  for 
the  night  comet h,  wherein  no  man  can 
work. 

All  true  work  is  sacred  ;  in  all  true 
work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there 
is  a  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide 
as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven. 
Sweat  of  the  brow  ;  and  up  from  that  to 
sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart ; 
which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations, 
Newton  meditations,  all  sciences,  all 
spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroism,  martyr- 
doms— up  to  that  "agony  of  bloody 
sweat,11  which  all  men  have  called  divine  ! 

0  brother,  if  this  is  not  "  worship,"  then 

1  say,  the  more  pity  for  worship  ;  for  this 
is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered  under 
God's  sky. 

Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of  thy 
life  of  toil?  Complain  not.  Look  up, 
my  wearied  brother ;  see  thy  fellow- work- 
men there,  in  God's  eternity ;  surviving 
there,  they  alone  surviving  :  sacred  band 
of  the  immortals,  celestial  body-guard  of 
the  empire  of  mind.  Even  in  the  weak 
human  memory  they  survive  so  long,  as 
saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods  ;  they  alone  sur- 
viving :  peopling,  they  alone,  the  im- 
measured  solitudes  of  Time  !  To  thee 
Heaven,  though  severe,  is  not  unkind  ; 
Heaven  is  kind — as  a  noble  mother ;  as 
that  Spartan  mother,  saying  while  she 
gave  her  son  his  shield,  "  With  it,  my 
son,  or  upon  it  !"  Thou,  too,  shalt  re- 
turn home  in  honor,  to  thy  far  distant 
home  in  honor ;  doubt  it  not,  if  in  the 
battle  thou  keep  thy  shield.  Thou,  in  the 
eternities  and  deepest  death*  kingdoms, 
art  not  an  alien  ;  thou  everywhere  art  a 
denizen  !  Complain  not ;  the  very  Spar- 
tans did  net  complain. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 
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ENID'S  SONG. 

Turn,  Fortnne,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 

proud; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm  and 
cloud: 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 

frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands; 
F»r  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

April  17,  Alfred  Tennyson, 

WAGES. 
Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  end- 
less sea — 
Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right 
the  wrong—  [glory  she  : 

Nay,  but  she  aimed  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages  of  Vir- 
tue be  dust, 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of 

the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  tales  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats 
of  the  just,  [mer  sky  : 

To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  sum- 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

CHILD  AND  SEA-SHELL. 

Years  ago  a  child  held  a  sea-shell  to 
his  ear  as  he  sat  on  his  mother's  lap,  and 
said  :  "  Mamma,  what  is  that  ?"  And  the 
mother  answered:  "The  shell  once  lay 
upon  the  sea  beach,  where  the  waves 
rocked  it  gently  to  and  fro,  and  it  listened 
to  their  song  and  learned  it  well,  and  even 
now,  away  up  here,  it  still  murmurs  with 
the  ocean's  melody."  The  child  smiled 
and  put  the  shell  to  his  ear  again,  and 
yet  again,  and  when  weary  with  his  other 
playthings,  he  returned  to  it,  once  more 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  loud  resound- 
ing sea.  Was  what  he  thought  and 
learned  fantastical  ?  I  think  not.  But  the 
more  modern  child,  alive  with  the  instinct 
for  poetry  and  beauty,  despite  the  un- 
favorable character  of  his  intellectual 
atmosphere,  puts  the  shell  to  his  ear  and 
is  struck  and  awed  by  its  faint  yet  mighty 
echo.  He  runs  to  his  mamma  and  says  : 
"  Mamma,  what  is  this  I  hear?"  and  the 
mother,  with  more  knowledge  than  wis- 
dom, replies:  "My  child,  your  blood 
coursing  through  your  veins  and  arteries 
from  your  little  heart,  as  a  result  of  its 
systole  and  diastole,  sets  the  shell  in  vi- 
rion, and  its  vibrations  are  in  turn 


communicated  to  the  auditory  nerve  by  a 
membrane  called  the  typanum  and  three 
little  bones— the  hammer,  anvil  and  stir- 
rup— and  thence  to  the  brain,  where  they 
are  transmuted  into  consciousness."  And 
the  child  drops  the  shell.  No  wonder ;  he 
didn't  suppose  that  he  heard  any  such 
thing  as  that ;  he  asks  for  bread  and  is 
given  a  stone.  How  different  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Greek  child,  who  heard  in 
the  thunder  the  voice  of  Zeus,  and  saw 
in  the  red  lightning  the  evidence  of  his 
dread  omnipotence  (positive  and  negative 
electricity  can  never  fill  the  places  of  the 

!'ods),  who  looked  for  a  nymph  in  every 
ountain  and  a  dryad  in  each  wooded 
glade.  Small  wonder  that  he  developed 
a  taste  for  perfection  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, a  talent  for  hearing  and  seeing, 
which  the  genius  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Soph- 
ocles alone  could  satisfy. 


SLANGY  SCHOOL  GIRLS. 


ONE  rainy  day  not  long  ago  I  was 
walking  down  the  street  behind  two 
8th  grade  girls,  and  I  had  no  diffiulty  in 
hearing.  Indeed,  I  could  not  avoid  bear- 
ing their  conversation:  "Who  is  that 
Honolulu  over  there?"  inquired  No.  1. 
"Give  it  up,"  said  No.  2,  "but  Gosh? 
how  it  rains."  "  Hang  the  weather  any 
way,"  said  the  first  one.  "Gee  whizz! 
there  goes  my  pencil,  and  the  blooming 
thing  has  gone  down  a  crack!"  said  No. 
2.  "V — pulled  my  hair  in  school  this 
afternoon;  I  suppose  it  looks  like  sin," 
explained  No.  1.  "Better  watch  out, 
my  lady,  or  you  will  have  to  learn  four 
pages  of  constitution  if  the  teacher  sees 
you,"  said  the  second  one.  "You  bet 
your  sweet  life  I  won't,"  replied  No.  1. 

You  may  draw  your  own  conclusions 
from  the  above  conversation.  People  are 
often  judged  by  their  clothes,  but  a  better 
test  is  by  their  conversation.  We  know 
at  once  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  who 
always  uses  slang.  Business  men  require 
that  their  employees  be  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  gentlemanliness  includes 
dress  and  speech  as  well  as  actions.  What 
is  the  use  of  learning  French  and  German 
when  you  cannot  speak  English  correctly? 
The  use  of  slang  is  becoming  more  prev- 
alent every  day,  and  indicates  the  decay 
of  the  English  language.  Pure  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  pure  words;  vulgar  lan- 
guage expresses  the  thoughts  of  unedu- 
cated persons. — N.  W.  School  Journal. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit,  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  neat 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye*re  sleeping.— Scotch  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Decker. 

I  expect  to  oass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  anv  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCA8KEY. 


THE  curfew  ordinance,  which  was  put  in 
force  by  the  borough  council  of  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  which  has  since  fallen  into  disuse,  is 
to  be  revived.  The  church  bell  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  church  will  be  used, 
and  all  children  will  be  required  to  be  off 
the  streets  after  8:30  p.  m.  It  would  be 
a  blessed  thing  for  the  next  generation  if 
the  curfew  rang  in  ten  thousand  towns  in 
the  United  States.  The  street  at  night 
is  a  bad  school  for  growing  youth. 

The  lecture  upon  "  Helen  Keller,"  by 
Prof.  W.  S.  Monroe,  of  the  Westfield 
State  Normal  School,  Massachusetts,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  real 
life  that  has  ever  been  told  anywhere — a 
resurrection  from  the  death  of  the  two 
regal  senses,  sight  and  hearing,  to  the 
immortal  'life  and  power  and  joy  of  the 
spirit — seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  knowing, 
enjoying  to  a  degree  rare  even  among 
those  possessed  of  all  the  physical  senses. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  of  the  United 
States  army,  whose  good  work  at  Santi- 
ago during  and  since  the  war  is  so  well 
known,  has  written  a  letter  on  the  press- 
ing needs  of  Cuba  in  the  line  of  educa- 
tion, from  which  we  take  the  following  : 

"  There  is  one  line  of  work  to  which  I 
am  anxious  to  devote  some  time  and 
money  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that 
is  the  equipment  of  the  schools  of  the 

Province  with  books  and  school  material, 
'hese  things  are  sadly  needed,  and 
should  be  purchased  during  the  present 
vacation,  if  possible,  in  order  that  the 
children  may  have  enough  books  to  work 


properly  during  the  coming  school  year. 
We  shall  need  for  this  purpose  at  least 
$10,000.  This  amount  will  purchase  the 
elementary  text-books  required  in  teach- 
ing English,  and  also  some  necessary 
school  supplies.  The  children  are  all 
vety  anxious  to  learn  English,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  start  the  study  of  the  language 
systematically  this  fall,  if  possible,  bring- 
ing in  American  teachers  for  this  work. 
In  order  to  do  good  work,  we  will  need 
the  text- books  above  mentioned.  The 
intense  interest  of  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  education  speaks  well  for  the 
future,  and  whatever  we  can  do  in  estab- 
lishing a  good  school  system  will  be  work 
in  the  right  direction." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
active  officers  of  the  regular  army  avail- 
able for  detached  service  at  schools  and 
colleges,  the  Adjutant  General  has  is- 
sued a  circular  to  retired  officers  below  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  inquiring 
whether  they  are  willing  to  accept  duty 
as  professors  of  military  science  and  tac- 
tics at  various  institutions  of  learning. 
Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Controller 
of  the  Treasury  retired  officers  perform- 
ing such  services  at  colleges  are  entitled 
to  the  full  pay  of  their  grade. 

We  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  give  the 
programme  and  other  information  in 
reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association  which 
convenes  at  Williamsport  July  3-6.  The 
enrolment  should  be  large.  The  attrac- 
tive town  of  Williamsport  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  hotel 
accommodations  are  good;  and  it  is  on 
the  high  road  to  Niagara  Palls,  the  best 
summer  excursion  trip  in  America. 

At  the  recent  City  Institute  held  in 
Lancaster,  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  spoke  of 
an  excellent  teacher  much  as  follows : 

If  a  dead  man  or  woman  did  anything 
conspicuously  worthy  in  life  we  do  well  to 
recall  it.  This  we  may  do  pleasantly, 
thoughtfully,  tenderly,  reverently,  as  you 
will,  but  always  profitably.  The  mean  and 
selfish  dead,  the  false  and  cruel  dead,  the 
profane  and  blackguard  dead— in  life  hard- 
ened into  habits  that  seem  hopeless,  when 
they  die  let  them  be  dead.  But  those  who 
were  generous  and  helpful,  who  were  awake 
to  wonder  and  beauty  and  goodness,  who 
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knew  and  loved  the  best  and  longed  for  it, 
who  toiled  for  others  with  little  thought  of 
reward,  were  unstlfish  without  knowing  it, 
and  did  good  but  to  forget  it — let  souls  like 
these  be  held  in  grateful  memory.  It  is  but 
a  short  time  since  a  man  died  in  Lancaster 
who  had,  in  extraordinary  degree,  the  gifts 
of  the  teat  her.  His  range  was  wide,  his 
•eye  clear,  his  hand  ready,  his  heart  warm, 
and  his  word  law.  I  have  known  the  school 
in  which  he  taught,  and  of  every  teacher 
who  has  had  charge  of  it  since  1849.  and  he 
was,  I  think,  the  broadest  in  outlook,  the 
best  lover  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  the 
most  unwearied  in  well- doing  among  his 

fupils,  the  most  inspiring  influence  that 
as  been  at  its  head  during  these  fifty  years. 
I  speak  from  intimate,  personal  knowledge 
of  himself  and  his  work,  his  methods  and 
his  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  result  in  the 
•quickened  interest  and  wider  view  of  pupils 
who  came  from  his  room  into  ours;  for  he 
had  them  interested  in  stars  and  flowers,  in 
rocks  and  trees,  in  biography  and  history, 
and  in  the  best  they  could  enjoy  in  literature. 
Many  of  these  boys  will  remember  Mr. 
Frank  Greist  with  gratitude  so  long  as  they 
remember  anything.  He  was  a  teacher 
•born,  and  should  have  spent  his  life  in  the 
school- room. 


JOURNAL  WANTED. 

IT  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  Su- 
perintendents of  Public  Institution  in 
the  early  years  of  the  school  s>stem 
thought  and  said  of  an  Official  Organ  of 
the  Department  that  should  be  published 
monthly  by  some  responsible  party,  it 
being  impracticable  for  the  officers  of  the 
Department  itself  to  publish  any  such 
periodical. 

State  Supt.  Charles  McClure,  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  his  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  School  System  for  the  year 
1843,  speaks  of  a  monthly  "devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Common  Schools/' 
soon  to  be  started  by  Dr.  John  S.  Hart, 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High 
S  hool,  and  says:  "As  a  medium  for 
diffusing  correct  views  in  relation  to 
Common  Schools,  and  as  an  organ  for 
conveying  to  Directors  the  opinions  of 
the  Superintendent  in  relation  to  the 
school  law,  such  a  publication  will  be  of 
immense  value. ' '  A  year  later,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  new  monthly,  which  was 
started  by  Dr.  Hart  in  January,  1844,  but 
soon  discontinued  for  lack  of  support, 
twelve  numbers  only  being  found  in  tbe 
State  Library.  Supt.  McClure  says  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  1844  :  "As  a  means 
of  conveying  to  the  public  correct  views 


on  the  subject  of  education  —  for  aiding 
Directors  and  Teachers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  by  communicating 
information  connected  with  the  schools, 
which  cannot  so  readily  be  had  else- 
where —  and  for  imparting  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  Journal  promises 
to  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  But  it  is  oo 
account  of  the  aid  its  general  circulation 
would  afford  the  State  Superintendent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  that  it 
deserves  special  attention.  The  ques- 
tions he  is  repeatedly  called  upon  to  an- 
swer, by  Directors  and  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  are  very  often  of  the 
same  nature,  requiring  the  same  answer; 
a  separate  letter  must  be  written  to  each, 
not  infrequently  fifty  or  a  hundred  letters 
of  precisely  the  same  import.  A  single 
answer  or  decision  published  and  circu- 
lated in  this  way  (through  the  Journal), 
among  the  Boards  of  Directors  would  an- 
swer every  purpose.  The  Journal  would 
be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Superin- 
tendent in  various  other  ways.  Prom 
these  considerations,  therefore,  the  un- 
dersigned is  induced  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  to  make  arrangements  for 
supplying  each  Board  of  Directors  with 
at  least  one  copy  of  the  Common  School 
Journal." 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  1845.  State 
Supt.  Jesse  Miller,  Secretary  of  Common- 
wealth, says:  "In  January,  1844,  the 
publication  of  the  Common  School  Jour- 
nal was  commenced  by  Professor  Hart,  of 
Philadelphia.  At  the  end  of  one  year  it 
was  suspended  for  want  of  patronage. 
This  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  as  its 
continuance  would  have  Afforded  a 
medium  of  conveying  information  to  the 
public  generally  in  relation  to  our 
schools,  and  especially  to  the  School 
Directors.  All  the  important  decisions 
of  the  Superintendent  with  other  useful 
information,  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
School  Directors  of  every  district  by  such 
a  publication,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  a  great  part  of  the  correspondence 
between  them  and  the  department." 

In  his  annual  report  for  18461  Supt. 
Miller  says :  "  The  importance  of  having 
a  periodical  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  Common  School  educa- 
tion was  referred  to  in  my  last  report. 
Subsequent  reflection  has  fully  confirmed 
my  confidence  in  the  great  good  that 
would  result  to  the  cause  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  journal  and  its  circu- 
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lation  in  the  respective  districts  among 
the  directors,  teachers,  and  people. 
Should  any  proposition  be  made,  by  a 
suitable  person,  to  establish  such  a  pub- 
lication, I  cannot  recommend  it  too 
strongly  to  the  favor  and  patronage  of 
the  Legislature.1' 

These  were  the  views  of  State  Super- 
intendents McClure  and  Miller  ten  years 
before  the  act  authorizing  subscription 
was  written  by  Henry  C.  Hickok  and 
enacted  into  law.  The  value  of  the 
measure  was  clearly  foreseen  at  this  early 
day,  but  it  remained  for  a  later  adminis- 
tration to  secure  the  law,  and  for  the 
school  system  to  realize  its  promise 
during  the  past  forty-four  years  of  steady, 
vigorous  growth.  But  the  Common 
School  Journal  published  by  Dr.  Hart  in 
1844  meant  only  financial  loss  to  its  pub- 
lisher. No  other  man  seemed  willing  to 
risk  similar  loss  for  the  public  good  until 
Dr.  Burrowes,  a  man  of  unbounded 
faith,  in  1852,  started  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  He  published  it  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  mainly  as  a  labor 
of  love,  and  without  financial  profit  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Hickok's  legacy  to  the  school 
system  consists  in  service  rendered  in 
many  ways,  but  especially  upon  four 
lines  :  His  quick  eye  saw  the  chance  for 
the  passage  of  a  Normal  School  bill,  and 
he  requested  Dr.  Burrowes  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment  to  write  the  same,  receiving 
it  and  having  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  within  three  days ;  he 
was,  at  a  very  critical  period  in  its  his- 
tory, the  eloquent,  tactful  and  resolute 
defender  of  the  new  law  establishing  the 
County  Superintendency;  he  wrote  the 
Separation  Act  creating  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  and  he  wrote  the 
Act  authorizing  the  State  subscription  to 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  the 
Secretaries  of  School  Boards  His  bill 
originally  provided  for  sending  The  Jour- 
nal to  both  Presidents  and  Secretaries,  but 
the  appropriation  needed  for  this  seemed 
too  large,  and  the  President  was  dropped. 
Mr.  Hickok  always  held  that  this  omis- 
sion was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  schools 
of  the  State  would  have  made  greater 
progress  if  both  President  and  Secretary 
had,  for  all  these  years,  been  receiving 
and  reading  The  Journal.  Superintend- 
ents generally  will  agree  that  he  was 
right  on  this  as  on  other  questions  of 
school  policy.  The  Act  was  approved 
May  8,  1855,  and  in  the  June  number,  in 


a  circular  from  the  Department,  he  says 
over  the  signature  of  Secretary  Curtin : 
"  The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  makes 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  the 
official  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  each 
school  district  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  the  obvious 
saving  of  labor  and  expense  which  will 
result  to  the  Department.  The  copies 
subscribed  for  by  the  Superintendent 
under  this  section  will  be  regularly  mailed 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Boards 
of  Diiectors.  It  would  be  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  Common 
Schools  if  each  Director  were  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  The  Journal ;  but  as  the 
Legislature  did  not  make  arrangements 
for  the  matter  to  that  extent,  it  is  sug- 
gested and  advised  that  the  Boards  which 
have  not  already  done  so  have  the  power 
and  right  to  fill  out  the  subscription  to 
one  for  each  Director  at  the  cost  of  the 
district. " 

Mr.  Hickok  always  congratulated  him- 
self upon  this  law,  regarding  it  one  of  the 
very  best  things  he  had  ever  done  or 
aided  in  doing  for  the  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania— good  growing  on  to  ever- 
increasing  good.  Since  1855  the  school 
system  has  grown  to  Urge  proportions, 
and  the  Directors  are  a  vast  army  of 
officials  for  whose  guidance  laws  and  de- 
cisions, old  and  new,  should  be  within 
easy  reach.  These  are  presented  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Journal^  to  say  noth- 
ing of  hundreds  of  subjects  suggestive, 
practical  and  helpful,  which  are  not 
"law"  at  all,  but  are,  many  of  them, 
fully  as  important  for  the  School  Director 
to  consider  as  any  school  law  upon  the 
statute-books.  It  an  official  organ  was 
needed  in  that  early  day,  there  is  even 
more  need  of  it  now. 


COL.  PARKER  AT  QUINCY. 

TH EY  pronounce  it  Quinzy .  We  have 
been  there  several  times.  It  is  the 
most  substantial  town  of  granite  quarries 
and  granite  cutters  in  the  country,  with 
one  of  the  oldest  graveyards  in  New 
England,  into  which  we  have  strayed 
from  the  principal  street  again  and  again. 
It  was  here  we  got  the  great  stone  that 
stands  by  Dr.  Higbee's  grave;  it  was 
here  that  Thomas  and  Miller  made  for  us 
the  noble  tomb  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes, and  later  the  McGrath  Brothers  a 
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massive  Celtic  cross  for  our  mother's 
grave;  so  that  personally  we  have  grate- 
ful memories  of  the  place,  for  these  en- 
during memorials. 

Quincy  is  the  town  of  the  Adamses  of 
Massachusetts.  But  the  man  who  has 
given  it  its  widest  reputation,  and  made 
it  a  name  familiar  to  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  is  Col.  Francis  Wayland 
Parker,  through  his  "  Quincy  methods" 
of  teaching  and  supervision,  some  twenty 
years  ago  and  more,  when  he  came 
preaching  the  new  gospel  of  wiser  school 
keeping.  They  tell  of  his  mother  that 
she  was  an  excellent  teacher,  "  who  never 
taught  like  anybody  else."  He  inherited 
her  gifts,  and  is  a  son  of  whom  his  mother, 
whether  living  or  dead,  may  well  be 
proud. 

We  have  long  known  Colonel  Parker, 
and  been  specially  interested  in  him  be- 
cause of  the  great  work,  beneficent  and 
far-reaching,  that  he  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing—and in  a  small  way  also  because  we 
were  both  born  October  9th,  1837.  Not 
twins  at  all!  for  he  saw  the  light  among 
the  rocks  and  hills  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  we  in  the  garden  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  left  the  rocks  to  find  a  greater 
world,  and  has  found  it;  while  we  have 
remained  well  content  with  life  in  the 
rich  vallies.  We  could  both  read  at 
three  years  of  age,  if  we  may  trust  the 
home  authorities,  and  have  always  been 
glad  of  it.  We  could  both  spell  fairly 
well  at  an  early  date,  but  one  of  us  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  lost  faith  in  the 
spelling  book,  and  would  like  to  see  all 
those  good  old  books  brought  together 
into  a  mighty  bonfire,  as  we  once  heard 
him  put  it.  Of  course,  he's  all  wrong  in 
this,  for  the  average  teacher  or  school 
officer,  but  even  that  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
the  craze  of  the  ' '  deformed  speller. ' '  He 
began  to  teach  in  1854,  we  in  1855,  and 
we've  both  kept  at  it,  with  more  or  less  in 
the  way  of  side  issues,  ever  since.  He 
has  become  deservedly  famous,  and  his  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  for  generations  as 
an  inspiring  force  in  the  educational 
world.  May  there  be  many  years  of  in- 
creasing usefulness  before  him  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  school  of  which  he  is 
now  the  honored  head ! 

The  people  and  teachers  of  Quincy 
celebrated  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary 
of  the  <4  Quincy  Movement"  in  educa- 
tion April  20  by  meeting  in  the  old  Stone 
Temple.  Colonel  Porter,  the  first  Mayor 
of  Quincy,  presided,  and  Dr.  William  T. 


Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Dean  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of 
Schools,  Boston;  Supt.  OrvilleT.  Bright, 
of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  and  Colonel 
Parker  made  addresses. 

On  the  2 1  st  a  banquet,  given  in  the 
Vendome  Hotel,  Boston,  followed  the 
meeting.  Herbert  W.  Lull,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Quincy,  presided,  Supt. 
George  I.  Aldrich  was  toastmaster,  and 
there  was  a  very  good  time  all  around. 
The  address  of  Colonel  Parker,  on  the 
preceding  day  at  the  old  Stone  Temple  in 
Quincy,  was  much  as  follows : 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF   THB 
QUINCY  MOVEMENT. 

After  alluding  to  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  meet  his  old  friends.  Col.  Parker 
said: 

There  was  an  opportunity,  a  sensible 
School  Board,  a  Board  that  conducted  its 
affairs  on  sound  business  principles,  upon 
a  plan  that  had  always,  in  all  times, 
brought  success,  a  plan  that  the  entire 
business  world  unqualifiedly  endorses. 
No  other  plan  ever  has  succeeded  or  ever 
will  succeed.  To  appreciate  this  famous 
Board,  it  must  be  compared  with  other 
Boards  of  the  same  functions.  To  have 
been  for  forty- six  years  a  teacher  of  the 
common  schools  gives  one  a  fair  basis  for 
comparison. 

One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in  this 
world  is  the  marvelous  psychological 
change  that  comes  over  respectable,  in- 
telligent, and  otherwise  wise  laymen 
when  they  are  elected  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  serve  on  school  committees. 
Persons  who  would  never  dream  of  super- 
intending an  electric  plant,  managing  a 
railroad,  building  a  bridge  over  Niagara, 
leading  an  army,  or  commanding  a  ship, 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  school  commit- 
tee with  the  astonishing  presumption  that 
they  can  with  safety  minister  directly  to 
the  welfare  of  children,  mould  society 
into  right  living,  and  shape  the  destinies 
of  a  nation  by  means  of  common  educa- 
tion; that  they  can  make  courses  of 
study,  select  teachers,  examine  pupils, 
and  manage  the  internal  and  pedagogical 
affairs  of  a  school  system.  This  prevail- 
ing state  of  affairs  would  be  ridiculous 
were  it  not  so  awfully  solemn;  the  pre- 
sumption of  school  boards  is  the  acute 
distress  of  the  nation;  it  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  bad  politics,  the  very  worst  by- 
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product  of  democratic  evolution.  For 
this  presumption  millions  in  money  are 
wasted  every  year,  countless  children 
suffer,  and  free  government  is  imperiled. 

The  members  of  the  Quincy  Board  of 
Education  made  up  their  minds,  after  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  consideration, 
that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
managing  the  schools  which  the  good 
citizens  of  the  town  had  entrusted  to  their 
care. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  a  school 
board  gives  up  its  authority  to  an  expert 
its  duties  are  ended,  that  indeed  it  has 
nothing  further  to  do.  This  was  by  no 
means  true  of  the  Quincy  Committee. 
The  Superintendent  was  given  full  power 
to  conduct  the  schools  as  he  thought 
best.  There  was,  however,  one  absolute 
requirement — he  must  succeed;  and  the 
Committee  was  the  judge  of  success  or 
failure.  Previous  to  1875  the  Committee 
had  examined  yearly  the  schools  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  pupils; 
now  they  proposed  to  inspect  the  schools 
to  find  out  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  the  Superintendent;  and  well  they  did 
their  work.  What  criterion  they  had,  or 
upon  what  basis  they  estimated  efficiency, 
is  not  known.  Probably  they  estimated 
the  real  life  of  the  school,  the  happiness 
and  earnestness  of  the  children,  rather 
than  technical  details  and  quantity  of 
book-work  done.  The  School  Board's 
most  important  task  was  to  defend  the 
schools  and  the  changes  in  the  work  of 
the  teachers. 

Good  people  do  not  easily  alter  their 
ideals  of  education.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  theology  had  the  deepest 
and  strongest  hold  upon  the  human 
mind,  especially  in  New  England;  but 
that  is  not  true;  educational  ideas  are  by 
far  the  slowest  to  change.  Noah  Web- 
ster is  mightier  than  Jonathan  Edwards; 
technical  grammar,  than  predestination. 
It  is  useless  for  any  one  who  attempts  to 
improve  education  to  complain;  the  right 
way  is  to  recognize  the  situation  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  Human  progress  is 
measured  by  the  time  it  takes  for  a  good 
idea  to  get  into  life. 

The  Board  of  Education  fought  many 
battles,  and  fought  them  all  with  great 
earnestness  and  wisdom.  One  battle 
stands  out  above  all  others.  The  battle 
ground  was  the  old  Town  Hall,  which 
was  packed  with  eager  voters.  Late- 
comers were  obliged  to  stay  outside, 
although  it  was  a  rainy  day.    Two  thous- 


and dollars  a  year  seemed  an  immense 
sum  for  the  tax- payers  to  spend  for  a  man 
who  walked  or  rode  around  from  school 
to  school.  The  leader  in  the  campaign 
against  extravagance  moved  a  reduction 
of  the  appropriation  that  would  cut  off 
the  man  who  amused  himself  by  super- 
vising the  schools.  The  motion  was 
carried  with  a  rush.  The  second  town 
meeting,  succeeding  the  first  by  a  few 
days,  was  extremely  interesting.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  it — the  memory 
of  it  always  gives  me  a  thrill.  It  was  a 
battle  royal  for  the  little  ones.  I  thought 
of  the  old  days  of  Otis  and  Patrick 
Henry.  At  this  meeting  a  motion  was 
made  to  reconsider,  backed  by  eloquence 
rarely  heard  in  these  days.  Only  the 
leader  voted  against  the  motion,  and  the 
original  appropriation  was  carried  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice. 

The  battle  for  the  common  schools  is 
the  battle  for  human  liberty,  and  Quincy 
was  fortunate  in  the  defenders  of  that 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  Republic. 

Permit  me  to  interpolate  a  personal 
statement.  I  have  been  accused  of 
fighting  battles.  It  is  not  true;  I  never 
fought  a  battle,  unless  trying  to  teach 
school  is  fighting.  The  School  Com- 
mittee did  all  the  work  of  defense,  and 
each  member  was  a  host  in  himself.  The 
Superintendent  was  granted  the  entire 
supervision  of  the  town  schools.  The 
choice  of  teachers  and  their  dismissal, 
the  making  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
examinations,  indeed  everything  that 
pertains  to  pedagogy,  be  relegated  to  his 
principals,  and  they  in  turn  to  their 
teachers.  The  tyranny  of  the  Superin- 
tendent consisted  in  demanding  that 
every  teacher  should  become  free  through 
self  effort. 

The  onus  of  all  things  disagreeable, 
such  as  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  the 
Board  took  upon  itself,  merely  asking 
the  Superintendent  to  make  suggestions, 
which  were  sufficient  for  action.  It  gave 
generously  an  efficient  support  at  all 
times;  it  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise, 
advise  or  suggest.  The  first  annual 
report  was  written  under  the  frank  and 
wise  criticism  of  the  Committee  ;  it  was 
re-written  several  times.  The  command 
was,  "  Make  the  people  understand  what 
you  are  doing."  Through  forty-six 
years  I  have  never  found  another  such 
efficient  school  committee. 

The  new  Superintendent  had  an  im- 
mense faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human 
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growth  by  means  of  education,  a  faith 
which  has  grown  with  his  years  and  is 
now  stronger  than  ever.  He  had  also  a 
great  faith  in  free  government,  brought 
about  by  educating  children  into  freedom 
through  self  activity.  The  battle  for 
freedom,  he  thought,  is  not  to  be  fought 
out  in  cruel,  bloody  wars,  not  by  armies 
and  navies,  but  in  the  common  school 
room,  the  camp  and  training  ground  for 
citizenship.  The  lessons  of  the  Civil 
War  were  to  him  lessons  that  taught 
how  such  awful  horrors  may  be  pre- 
vented by  education. 

Such  faith  led  naturally  to  a  spirit  of 
work,  of  struggle,  of  research,  of  open- 
mindedness  for  the  truth.  He  had  in- 
stinctively an  all-controlling  love  for 
children  and  a  strong  desire  to  help  them 
to  good  lives.  Twenty-one  years  in  the 
common  schools  as  a  teacher,  including 
three  years  in  country  schools  and  three 
as  principal  of  a  normal  school,  had 
taught  him  very  thoroughly  the  fact  that 
he  knew  very  little  about  the  art  of  all 
arts.  Every  book  upon  education, 
printed  in  English,  was  on  his  shelves, 
but  in  them  was  scant  knowledge  of  how 
to  teach  an  American  school. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  edu- 
cational situation  in  New  England.  One 
fact  illustrates  it  fully.  A  diligent  search 
was  made  on  the  rich  and  loaded  shelves 
of  Boston  book-sellers.  One  educational 
work,  and  one  only,  was  found,  a  second- 
hand copy  of  Currie's  Grammar  School 
Education.  Do  not  misunderstand. 
Very  much  had  been  done  in  building 
up  the  common  school.  Most  school 
systems  were  thoroughly  organized. 
That  of  Boston  has  furnished  the  pattern 
of  organization  for  all  time.  There  were 
excellent  teachers,  noble,  distinguished 
men  and  women;  but  naturally  tradition 
controlled,  and  there  was  a  general, 
though  unconscious,  belief  that  most 
things  in  education  were  fixed  and 
finished.  Among  thoughtful  people, 
however,  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  profitable  expenditure  of  school 
moneys. 

The  superintendent  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  find  out  what  was  true  and 
what  false,  what  should  be  eliminated 
and  what  brought  into  the  lives  of  the 
children.  He  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  study  with  thoughtful  teachers,  to 
study  children  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
which  was  best  adapted  to  them.  There 
was  not  one  question  of  progress  about 


which  he  was  fully  decided,  except  to 
study  education  with  the  right  attitude 
towards  genuine  development.  He  found 
thoughtful  teachers,  some  of  whom  had 
been  doubting  and  studying  for  years, 
others  who  were  ready  to  put  themselves 
into  the  work  with  hearty  zeal.  The 
teachers,  forty-two,  I  think,  in  number, 
formed  a  faculty  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tion. The  superintendent  led  them  as 
best  he  could,  getting  from  them  far  more 
than  he  gave.  The  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived he  relegated  to  tbem,  and  in  return 
demanded  close  study,  original  thought, 
creation,  observation,  reformation  and 
independence.  The  teachers'  meetings 
were  the  central  means  of  movement. 
The  superintendent  trudged  from  school 
to  school,  watching  the  teachers,  criticis- 
ing them  personally,  holding  conferences, 
and  discussing  questions.  He  taught  in 
every  class,  over  and  over  again,  not  by 
any  means  because  he  was  a  model,  but 
because  he  wished  to  learn  how  to  teach. 
It  was  exhilarating,  delightful  work, 
though  filled  with  errors  and  doubts, 
crude,  unformed, experimental,  but  withal 
progressive.  He  found  genius  among  the 
teachers.  One  among  the  best  has  gone 
to  her  reward;  she  was  a  native  of  Quincy 
and  a  child  of  truth.  There  were  very 
few  teachers  who  failed  of  re- election. 
They  tried,  they  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems; some  failed,  but  most  succeeded. 
They  were  ever  ready  to  take  and  use 
criticism,  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
failure  and  to  look  for  better  things.  I 
shall  never  forget  them,  that  little  band 
of  heroes.  I  see  them  now,  facing  the 
children  and  the  eternal  questions. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  I 
should  be  most  happy  this  day  to  clear 
up  some  common  errors  that  have  crept 
into  the  general  judgment.  There  never 
was  a  Quincy  method  or  a  Quincy  system, 
unless  we  agree  to  call  the  Quincy  method 
a  spirit  of  study,  and  the  Quincy  system 
one  of  everlasting  change.  A  method  in 
teaching  means  to  most  people  a  certain 
way  of  doing  things,  a  way  fixed  and 
finished;  something  that  has  a  beginning- 
and  an  end;  something  rounded,  routin- 
ish  and  efficient;  a  panacea  like  a  patent 
medicine  that  may  be  applied  with  un- 
failing results.  Method  in  this  sense  is 
the  common  and  awful  delusion  of  the 
present  day.  With  the  artist  teacher, 
method  is  the  way  he  or  she  reaches  an 
ideal.  Therefore,  method  is  entirely  per- 
sonal, ever  changing,  ever  improving. 
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Insight,  elimination,  improvement,  are 
the  elements  of  upward  and  onward 
movements,  We  the  teachers  of  Quincy 
as  a  faculty  wrestled  with  the  greatest 
problem  ever  given  to  man.  The  faculty 
and  its  meetings  brought  inspiration, 
enthusiasm,  help,  and  each  teacher  ap- 
plied the  things  found  in  his  or  her  own 
way,  developing  personality  and,  there- 
fore, personal  ability. 

Those  who  seek  for  some  special  and 
peculiar  method  or  device  in  the  Quincy 
movement  will  never  find  it.  Faith, 
ideal  spirit,  explain  all  that  pertains  to 
our  success,  whatever  that  success  may 
be.  The  outcome  was  what  may  always 
be  expected  under  similar  circumstances 
— progressive  movement.  If  you  ask  me 
to  name  the  best  of  all  in  results,  I  should 
say,  the  more  humane  treatment  of  little 
folks.  We  tried  to  teach  them,  "not  as 
children  or  as  pupils,  but  as  human 
beings."  Bach  child  has  his  own  indi- 
viduality, his  stream  of  thought,  his  de- 
sires, his  hopes  and  fears,  his  grief  and 
joy.  In  school  the  child  has  too  often 
a  separate  stream  of  thought,  or  a  stag- 
nant pool,  totally  separate  from  his  real 
life.  A  child  should  have  one  life, 
wholesome  and  complete,  and  the  home, 
life  and  the  school  life  should  each  sup- 
plement the  other.  However  loving  a 
teacher  may  be,  the  method  of  teaching 
rarely  discloses  a  deep  sympathy,  which 
is  the  best  there  is  in  any  teacher.  We 
tried  to  make  the  children  happy,  so 
happy  that  they  should  love  to  go  to 
school.  The  rod  was  well-nigh  banished. 
The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  will  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Flogging  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  belief  that  the  child  is  innately  bad, 
and  must  be  whipped  into  goodness. 

We  knew  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he 
has  a  chance,  an  environment  of  good- 
ness. This  knowledge  came  to  us  from 
actual  experience.  One  beautiful  inci- 
dent threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
child's  soul.  Little  Bumpus,  who  was 
blind,  entered  Mrs.  Follett's  class  of  six- 
year-olds.  Without  suggestion,  the  dear 
little  folk  put  their  arms  around  him  and 
said,  'We'll  help  you."  Humanity  be- 
gets humanity.  Children  long  for  some- 
thing to  do,  and  they  love  right-doing 
far  more  than  they  love  wrong-doing. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfish- 
ness by  bribery — per  cents.,  material 
rewards  and  prizes — was  banished.  The 
dark  clouds  were  cleared  away,  and  a 


higher  motive,  a  nobler  ideal,  came  into 
view.  The  humane  treatment  of  chil- 
dren cannot  be  brought  about  by  any 
particular  method.  It  must  spring  from 
a  deep  sympathy,  backed  by  courage  and 
skill.  The  old-fashioned,  stiff,  unnatural 
order  was  broken  up.  The  torture  of 
sitting  perfectly  still  with  nothing  to  do 
was  ruled  out,  and  in  came  an  order  of 
work,  with  all  the  whispering  and  noise 
compatible  with  the  best  results.  The 
child  began  to  feel  that  he  had  something 
to  do  for  himself,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  society,  with  the  responsibilities  that 
accompany  such  an  important  position. 

I  might  end  this  description  here,  for  I 
have  told  all  that  is  essential.  But  there 
are  mistaken  opinions  to  correct,  opinions 
that  have  done  much  harm.  For  one 
thing,  we  did  not  banish  text-books;  we 
added  to  them;  change,  not  banishment, 
was  the  order.  It  was  the  custom  for 
pupils  to  read  through  in  a  year  one 
little  book  that  a  bright,  well-taught 
child  can  read  from  end  to  end  in  a  few 
hours,  providing  always  that  he  is  not 
disgusted  with  the  contents.  They 
learned  the  book,  often,  by  heart  from 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters:  they 
could  say  every  word,  chant  it,  sing  it, 
repeat  it  in  their  sleep,  behold  it  in  night- 
mares. It  did  not  require  much  wisdom 
or  even  common  sense  to  furnish  the 
children  with  all  the  best  literature  then 
published.  The  commmittee  appropri- 
ated $500  for  children's  reading,  and  I 
spent  it  as  best  I  could.  I  packed  the 
precious  freight  of  new  books  into  an 
express  wagon  and  drove  from  school  to 
school,  taking  up  books  and  furnishing 
fresh  sets.  The  flood  of  literature  for 
schools  we  have  now  is  not  twenty-five 
years  old.  The  introduction  of  so-called 
supplementary  reading,  now  well  nigh 
universal,  was  then  exceptional. 

The  spelling  book  was  laid  upon  the 
shelf.      Spelling   was   learned     by    the 
Quincy  children  in  the  same- way  that 
the  human  race  learns  to  talk,  by  writ- 
ing correctly  and  continually.    Language 
was  learned  as  it  always  must  be  learned,, 
by  using  it  correctly.    Technical  rules^ 
came  in  where  needed.    The  alphabetic - 
method  was  consigned   to  oblivion    in 
obedience  to  commands  from  the  highest 
educational    authorities.      The    outcry, 
against  this  defiance  of  nature  had  gone 
up  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Learning  by  heart  condensed  and  des- 
iccated   statements   in    geography    and:, 
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history  was  to  some  extent  eliminated. 
Geography  began  with  the  real  earth,  and 
'  ( mud  pies ' '  were  introduced.  I  remem- 
ber an  old  beehive  stand  just  back  of  the 
Coddington  School .  The  stand  furnished 
tolerably  good  legs  and  framework.  The 
top  had  been  taken  off  and  a  molding 
table  put  thereon.  With  sand  and  images 
of  continents  we  imitated  the  bees. 

The  Committee  said,  "  Three  R's 
only,"  and  I  echoed  it,  with  the  mental 
reservation  that  some  day,  please  God,  the 
children  should  have  better  nutrition  than 
formal  teaching.  They  should  have  the 
{great  book  of  the  Creator,  and  learn  from 
it  that  "day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge." A  naturalist  took  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Willard  School.  He  brought 
specimens  of  stuffed  birds.  One  day 
Charles  Francis  Adams  and  G.  Stanley 
Hall  were  visiting  the  school.  On  re- 
quest, the  principal  brought  in  a  stuffed 
duck  which  the  pupils  had  never  seen. 
I  asked  the  children  (it  was  the  third 
grade)  to  write  about  the  duck.  They 
went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  their  slates 
were  soon  filled  with  good  writing, 
correct  spelling,  and  withal  excellent 
thought.  The  visitors  watched  the  work 
with  interest.  Mr.  Adams  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "You  are  teaching  natural  his- 
tory.1 '  "No,"  I  replied,  "this  is  lan- 
guage. "  So  it  was,  with  a  bit  of  thought 
behind  it. 

The  criticism  was  made  on  all  sides : 
"The  children  are  amused  and  happy; 
they  love  to  go  to  school ;  but  do  they 
learn?  Can  they  spell?"  And  so  on. 
Many  of  you  may  recall  the  Norfolk 
county  examination.  George  A.  Walton 
(no  .better  man  could  be  found),  under 
the  direction  of  the  Norfolk  County 
School  Committee,  examined  the  schools 
of  the  county,  town  by  town.  The  exam- 
ination was  in  the  so-called  essentials, 
the  three  R's,  geography  and  history. 
John  Quincy  Adams  gave  $500  to  have 
specimens  of  penmanship,  number  work 
and  composition  lithographed.  The  re- 
sults were  published  in  a  pamphlet. 
Figures  gave  the  per  cents.,  town  by 
town.  The  towns  were  lettered  A,  B,  C, 
etc.,  so  that  no  one  knew  the  particular 
towh  so  lettered.  The  pamphlet  created 
a  sensation.  Many  declared  that  the  ex- 
amination was  not  fair.  They  were  as- 
tonished at  the  results.  Later  on  an 
edition  of  the  report  came  out,  with  the 
names  of  the  towns  given  in  full.  Quincy 


had  by  far  the  highest  per  cent.,  and  led 
in  everything  except  mental  arithmetic, 
and  in  that  it  stood  third  or  fourth.  This 
is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  foregoing  statement  has  ever  been 
made  in  public. 

We  learned  that  children  may  be  happy  9 
may  love  to  go  to  school,  may  never  have 
a  prize,  reward  or  per  cent.,  and  still 
learn.  In  fact,  the  reason  why  students 
manage  to  escape  knowledge  is  that 
knowledge  and  skill  are  made  the  sole 
aims,  and  bribery  the  means  of  learning. 

I  might  fill  hours  recalling  the  memor- 
ies of  Quincy  and  its  schools,  but  to  what 
end  ?  The  apparent  success  of  the  move- 
ment is  easily  explained.  There  was  the 
opportunity,  a  faith,  a  spirit  of  work,  an 
enthusiasm  to  find  better  things  for  God's 
little  ones.  The  outcome  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  methods,  devices  and  systems, 
by  tricks  of  the  trade,  or  by  particular 
ways  of  doing  things.  What  we  did  in 
Quincy  was  nothing  new ;  it  came  di- 
rectly from  the  great  authorities  in  edu- 
cation. What  we  did  is  now  well- nigh 
universal ;  but  the  mere  following  of  au- 
thority, however  good,  does  not  always 
count  for  progress ;  repetition  of  devices 
does  not  necessarily  bring  improvement. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  beginning  of  an 
educational  movement  that  means  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  its  elements 
are  faith,  spirit,  open-mindedness,  and 
work.  The  teachers  are  not  responsible 
for  what  wrong  ideas  may  exist,  nor  can 
school  committees  be  justly  blamed.  The 
common  school  was  born  of  the  people, 
it  is  supported  by  the  people,  and  its 
faults  are  found  in  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple must  demand,  and  they  will  receive  ; 
they  must  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  them.  We  are  bound  by  tradition, 
by  mediaeval  ways  and  deeply-rooted 
prejudice.  The  good  that  has  been  done 
is  simply  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come. 
Our  ideals  are  low.  The  future  demands 
an  education  into  free  government,  a 
strictly  American  education,  an  education 
to  meet  the  demands  of  these  times,  with 
their  world-problems  that  are  weighing 
us  down,  and  the  ever  increasing  duties 
of  citizenship.  I  repeat,  not  by  the  guns 
of  a  Dewey,  or  the  battalions  of  Roberts 
or  Kruger,  must  these  problems  be  worked 
out;  but  in  the  common  school,  where 
the  quiet,  devoted,  studious,  skilful 
teacher  works  out  the  nature  and  laws  of 
life,  complete  living,  and  the  righteous- 
ness that  is  to  be. 
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Department  Public  Instruction  ) 
Harrisburg,  May%  1900.     J 

THERE  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  State  aid  to  Normal 
Schools.  This  misapprehension  arises  from 
not  considering  the  tact  that  the  school  year 
rnus  from  the  first  Monday  of  June  in  each 
year  until  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  year;  consequently  the  first  draft 
on  the  annual  appropriation  to  State  Normal 
Schools  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
students  and  graduates  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  term,  which  term  ends  after  the  first 
Monday  of  June.  Such  being  the  case  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  year  1899  has 
been  almost  exhausted  in  paying  the  gradu- 
ates and  State  aid  to  students  in  June  1809, 
and  the  State  aid  to  students  for  the  fall 
term  ending  in  December,  1899,  and  winter 
term  ending  March,  1900.  As  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  school  year  beginning 
on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1900  was  vetoed, 
there  is  no  fund  upon  which  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  can  draw  to 
pay  the  graduation  fee  of  fifty  dollars  ($50) 
for  those  who  graduate  in  June,  1900. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 


THE  law  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the 
publication  of  the  accounts  and  financial 
statements  of  School  Boards,"  should  not 
be  disregarded  by  Boards  of  Directors,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  some  school  districts. 
The  law  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  school  directors  in  the  several 
school  districts  of  this  commonwealth  an- 
nually, at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  proper  auditors  a  full 
certified  statement,  itemized,  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  past  year, 
including  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
district,  of  all  kinds,  with  all  books,  papers, 
and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be  by 
said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved  ;  such  statement  to  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  in  a  condensed  but  fully  classi- 
fied form  published  by  said  board  in  not  less 
than  ten  written  or  printed  hand  bills \  to  be 
put  up  in  the  most  public  places  in  the  dis- 
trict, or,  if  deemed  .preferable,  in  the  two 
newspapers  of  the  county  in  which  the  dis- 
trict is  situated,  having  the  largest  circula- 
tion among  the  citizens  interested;  and  for 
any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act,  the  officers  named 
therein  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the 
school  fund  of  the  district  in  which  the 
offense  shall  have  been  committed. 


Sec.  2.  That  the  publication  of  the  ac- 
counts of  school  boards  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  publication  of  said  ac- 
counts now  required  by  law;  and  all  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be  and 
are  hereby  repealed.  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to 
cities  of  the  first  class. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt.  Roth:  We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tressler, 
member  of  the  Liberty  Twp.  school  board, 
and  of  Mr.  Washington  Metzger,  treasurer 
of  the  Berwick  Borough  board.  Mr.  Tress- 
ler was  an  esteemed  gentleman  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship. In  the  death  of  Mr.  Metzger,  this 
county  has  lost  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
the  cause  of  education  a  loyal  supporter  and. 
true  friend;  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board  several  terms.  On  March  24th,  the 
final  examination  was  held  at  Gettysburg 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
a  committee  of  twelve  teachers.  Eighty- 
three  pupils  of  the  county  were  examined 
in  the  common  branches  and  received  the 
common  school  diploma. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe:  During  the 
month  I  visited  fifty  schools,  most  of  which 
I  found  doing  good  work.  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Rural  Valley,  Parker,  Worth- 
ington,  and  Spece's  Corners.  These  meet- 
ings were  well  attended  and  subjects  of 
much  interest  were  discussed  by  teachers 
and  patrons.  The  schools  of  Apollo,  Prof. 
Ira  Smith,  principal,  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Four  additional  rooms  are  much 
needed,  and,  I  have  been  informed,  they 
will  probably  be  provided  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  The  school  has  a  library  of 
more  than  400  volumes. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp:  At  the  ten  central 
examinations  for  township  graduation,  143 
applicants  presented  themselves,  of  whom 
59  succeeded  in  passing  and  were  granted 
diplomas.  The  requirements  for  graduation 
were  strictly  adhered  to.  The  foundation 
principles  underlying  the  system  of  town- 
ship graduation  are  sound  both  as  to  theory 
ana  /act.  The  Grammar  and  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  county  held  a 
Round  Table  conference  at  Reading. 

Chester— Supt.  Moore:  The  local  insti- 
tute held  at  Avondale  was  a  great  success; 
and  the  one  held  at  Phcenixville  was  largely 
attended  and  enthusiastic.  The  directors' 
semi-annual  convention  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver:  On  March 
31st  the  county  examination  for  pupils  of 
the  8th  grade  was  held  all  over  the  county. 
About  100  applicants  were  present.  So  far 
as  I  have  examined  the  papers,  there  has 
been  marked  improvement  made  this  year 
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Franklin — Supt.  Zumbro:  The  examin- 
ation of  pupils  completing  the  rural  school 
course  of  study  was  held  Saturday,  March 
24.  Ninety- four  applicants  were  examined, 
and  ninety- two  common  school  diplomas 
awarded.  The  work  submitted  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  we  have  vet  had. 

Greene— Supt.  Martin:  Most  of  the 
schools  close  with  this  month.  An  exam- 
ination for  the  common  school  diploma  was 
held  throughout  the  county  March  24.  The 
Applicants  were  not  so  numerous  as  hereto- 
tofore,  but  there  were  very  few  failures. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy:  March 31  was 
the  day  set  for  the  examination  of  pupils 
who  had  completed  the  graded  course  of 
study.  Seven  d'stricts  were  represented. 
The  returns  are  not  all  in  at  this  writing. 
In  several  districts  the  schools  have  closed. 
The  work,  generally  speaking,  has  moved 
along  very  pleasantly  during  the  term. 

Juniata— Supt.  Gortner:  During  the 
month  of  March  our  schools  began  to  suffer, 
as  usual,  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  larger 
boys  and  girls  to  help  on  the  farm.  Many 
of  the  schools  have  already  closed.  From 
the  information  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent,  it  is  evident  that  our  rural 
districts  are  not  deriving  the  proper  benefits 
of  a  seven  months  school  term.  During  the 
month  five  local  institutes  were  held  as  fol- 
lows: at  Waterloo,  Bethlehem,  Walnut,  E. 
Salem  and  Black  Log.  At  all  but  the  last, 
four  different  sessions  were  held. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:    In  March 

I  visited  the  schools  of  Olyphant,  Throop, 
Newton,  Ransom,  Madison,  Dalton,  La 
Plume,  and  Archbald — all  doing  fairly  well 
except  one  school.  The  annual  exodus  has 
already  begun  in  some  of  the  country 
schools.  The  withdrawal  of  the  older 
pupils  before  the  close  of  the  term,  to  begin 
work  on  the  farms,  is  ope  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  good  work  in  these  schools. 
Four  local  institutes  were  held  during  the 
month. — at  Milwaukie,  Taylor,  Elm  hurst 
and  Olyphant.  All  were  well  attended, 
with  Olyphant  in  the  lead  in  this  respect. 
Here  more  than  800  persons  at  the  evening 
session  listened  to  an  address  from  Prof; 
Geo.  P.  Bible,  of  the  E.  Stroudsburg  Normal 
School.  Dr.  T.  J.  McConnan,  principal  of 
the   Wilkesbarre   High    School,  spoke  on 

II  Vertical  Writing,"  and  Miss  May  Black, 
of  the  same  place,  discussed  the  Pollard 
System  of  Reading.  Scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria have  lessened  the  attendance  in 
several  districts. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  A  successful  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Bismarck.  Our  teachers 
never  did  more  work  in  local  institutes  than 
they  have  done  during  this  term.  Local 
normal  schools  will  be  conducted  at  Ann- 
ville,  Lickdale  and  Albright  College.  The 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  attendance. 

Luzerne  —  Supt.  Hopper:  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  ten  districts 
and  three  boroughs.  On  March  8th,  Ashley 
dedicated  a  new  building  to  take  the  place 


of  one  destroyed  by  fire.    I  was  present  and 
took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht:  The  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Hughesville.  Three  ses- 
sions were  held.  Principal  J.  G.  Dundore 
had  charge  of  the  local  affairs  and  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome.  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussions  were  City  Supt. 
Lose,  W.  W.  Champion,  E-q.,  G.  B.  Mil  nor, 
J.  Harvey  Shoem  ker,  C.  P.  Bostain,  Ed- 
ward Mansuy,  M.  W.  Taylor,  O.  C.  Snick, 
G.  A  Ferrell  and  J.  H  Ryder.  Rev.  C.  W. 
Heisler,  of  Susquehanna  University,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  at  the  evening  session  on 
44  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Twentieth  Century." 
Four  district  institutes  were  held  during 
February,  which  were  all  well  attended  ; 
and  in  March  interesting  meetings  were 
held  in  Washington,  Gamble,  Cascade  and 
Moreland  districts.  March  24th,  examina- 
tions for  common  school  diplomas  were 
held  in  all  the  districts  of  the  county.  Large 
classes  presented  themselves  at  every  place. 
In  several  sections  of  the  county  the  schools 
have  had  to  be  closed  on  account  of  sickness. 

Mercer— Supt.  Fruit:  March  has  been  a 
very  busy  month.  Our  county  examination 
for  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  was  held  in 
the  different  districts  on  March  31st.  The 
returns  thus  far  received  are  excellent.  We 
require  80  per  cent,  to  pass.  Our  seven- 
months  schools  are  done.  Not  a  single 
school  meeting  in  any  district  this  year — 
how  is  that,  for  over  320  teachers?  Onr 
local  institutes  have  had  an  excellent  effect 
upon  our  young  teachers.  I  have  attended 
these  meetings  just  as  often  as  I  could, 
talking  on  higher  wages,  school  libraries, 
vocal  music,  and  longer  term. 

Northampton— Supt.  Btnder:  A  class  of 
five  was  graduated  from  the  Pen  Argyl 
high  school  this  term.  Their  second  annual 
commencement  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
March  30th,  in  the  M.  E.  church.  There 
were  fully  1100  people  present,  which  shows 
the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  Pen 
Argyl  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  Wetzel.  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Bible  delivered 
the  address  to  the  class. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  Two  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  local  institutes  in 
the  history  of  the  county  were  held  during 
this  month — one  at  New  Columbia,  and  one 
at  Laurelton  and  Hartleton.  The  schools 
and  citizens  were  aroused  and  greatly  in- 
terested. The  County  Superintendent  de- 
livered the  evening  lecture  at  each  place  to 
full  houses.  An  examination  for  the  com- 
mon school  diploma  for  pupils  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  of  Buffalo  township  was  held  at 
Mazeppa. 

Washington  —  Supt.  Hall:  With  the 
month  of  March  many  of  our  schools  close. 
In  the  main  we  have  had  a  profitable  year. 
We  are  approaching  the  day  when  failure  as 
a  teacher  will  find  no  excuse.  Nothing 
gives  us  more  pleasure  than  Jhe  realization 
that  directors  nave  only  the  good  of  the 
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children  in  view  when  employing  teachers. 
The  activity  of  patrons  in  visiting  and  look- 
ing after  the  schools  this  year  far  surpasses 
that  of  previous  years.  The  demand  for 
well  equipped  teachers  is  growing. 

Wayne-— Supt.  Hower:  Two  district  in- 
stitutes were  held  during  the  month.  The 
Honesdale  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
fifty  teachers.  Most  of  the  papers  were 
carefully  prepared,  and  every  feature  of  the 
programme  was  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. A  comparatively  new  school  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Dreher  township. 
A  defective  flue  was  the  cause  assigned. 
Only  one  small  school  in  the  county  has  not 
been  visited.  A  great  deal  of  excellent 
teaching  has  been  done  this  year. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  Six  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  this  month — at  Polk, 
Pleasantville,  Burkeyville,  Hannaville, 
Selina,  and  Rocky  Grove.  These  meetings 
were  all  well  attended  and  were  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
the  one  at  B  irkeyville  was  the  singing  by 
the  children  of  the  township  schools,  where 
they  have  had  a  special  teacher  in  music 
for  the  past  two  terms. 

Bethlehem  — Supt.  Twitmyer:  On  Feb- 
ruary 27th  a  literary  and  musical  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  high 
school.  Humorous  and  dramatic  readings 
were  piven  by  Miss  Anna  Belle  Gray,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
senior  class  furnished  the  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental.  The  entertainment  was  of  a 
high  order,  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
a  small  but  select  audience.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds were  nearly  twenty-seven  dollars, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  high  school  reference  library. 

Danville  —  Supt.  Houser:  Our  Board 
supplied  a  new  unabridged  dictionary  and 
smaller  dictionaries  for  desk  use.  for  each  of 
the  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school. 
The  latter  was  also  provided  with  music 
books.  Visits  were  made  to  the  schools  by 
a  hundred  patrons  and  four  of  the  directors. 

Harrisburg — Supt.  Foose:  Two  new 
schools  have  been  opened  to  relieve  rooms 
that  were  crowded.  Instruction  has  been 
given  to  a  large  class  of  the  younger  teach- 
ers on  the  subject  of  phonics  as  an  aid  in 
teaching  reading  to  primary  classes. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  The  schools 
recently  observed  Parents'  Day.  By  the 
pupils'  writing  a  special  letter  of  invitation 
to  their  parents  we  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
cording 366  visits.  A  part  of  the  work  for 
the  afternoon  was  of  a  patriotic  character, 
pertaining  to  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  With  the  view  to  encourage  earn- 
est endeavor  in  school  work  our  teachers 
select,  now  and  then,  the  work  of  the  whole 
class  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  for  visitors. 
The  pupils  do  not  know  what  set  of  papers 
will  be  thus  set  apart,  and  consequently 
each  pupil  tries  to  do  his  best  at  all  times. 

Jeannette — Supt  Anthony:  We  have 
just  started  a  school  library.    Our  schools 


boasted  of  a  library,  but  when  examined  it 
was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  old 
text-books.  Through  the  liberality  of  one 
of  our  young  merchants,  we  have  been  able 
to  purchase  about  100  books,  mostly  biog- 
raphy and  history.  We  expect  to  add  to 
this  number  considerably  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  Our  schools  have  suffered 
from  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  measles. 

Lower  Merion  Twp.  ,  (Montgomery  Co.)— 
Supt.  Robb:  The  Brvn  Mawr  schools  now 
occupy  their  new  building,  a  ten-room 
structure  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  It  is 
heated  by  hot  air  and  ventilated  by  a  double 
system  of  fans.  The  temperature  is  regu- 
lated by  thermostats.  The  Frick  system  of 
electric  clocks  and  bells  gives  regularity  to 
all  school-work.  The  building  has  all  the 
modern  improvements.  The  large  bicycle 
room  in  the  basement  is  a  necessary  part  of 
a  school  building  in  a  suburban  place.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  Brumbaugh  and 
Dr.  Sharpless. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  (Schuylkill  Co.)— Supt 
Noonan:  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
superintendent,  all  of  our  teachers  sub- 
scribed for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
The  school  at  Fowlers  has  been  furnished 
with  patent  desks.  We  regret  that  a  call  to 
new  duties  has  deprived  us  of  one  of  our 
newly  elected  directors,  Mr.  John  J.  Eagan, 
who  was  elected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  His  acceptance  of  a  highly  responsi- 
ble position  under  one  of  the  large  mining 
companies  necessitates  his  removal  to  Sha- 
mokin.  We  feel  that  he  would  have  proved 
a  valuable  member  of  our  Board. 

Middlbtown — Supt.  Wickey  :  Institute 
convened  in  the  high  school.  This  district 
includes  the  townships  of  Conewago,  Lon- 
donderry and  Lower  Swatara  and  the  bor- 
oughs of  Middletown  and  Royalton .  Friday 
evening  was  made  interesting  by  the  Qign 
School  Musicale  and  a  lecture  on  41  Little 
Brothers  of  the  Air"  by  Dr.  Sen  mucker,  of 
West  Chester. 

Phcenixvillb — Supt.  Leister:  At  our 
local  institute  the  day  instructors  were  Prof. 
Smith. Burnhani,  Dr.  S.  M.  Sch mucker,  and 
Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips -all  of  the  West  Chester 
Normal  School.  A  very  enjoyable  musical 
entertainment  was  given  on  the  first  evening 
by  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Jerry  March,  and  on  the  second  an 
excellent  illustrated  lecture  by  Rev.  Prof. 
Wm.  A.  Freemantle,  of  Temple  College. 

Sharon — Supt.  McLaughry:  We  have 
been  holding  Mothers'  Meetings  at  the  dif- 
ferent ward  buildings,  and  I  feel  satisfied 
that  much  good  will  result  from  them.  It 
is  surprising  how  little  some  mothers  know 
about  child  training;  but  it  is  encouraging 
to  observe  that  they  are  eager  to  learn  more. 

Willi  amsport— Supt.  Lose:  Work  has 
just  begun  on  the  new  Lincoln  School 
Building  in  the  eleventh  ward.  The  build- 
ing will  contain  eight  rooms  and  will  be 
modern  in  every  respect.  It  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  time  for  next  September. 
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BtJY  MY  STRAWBERRIES. 

Allegretto 


HOWAKD. 


% 


a  f  J  ji,j  ji^y 


1.  With  this  hum-ble    stock  in  store,       WGchis    not  mine     own, 

2.  Cheered  by  wo-  man's  kind-  ly   face,        Aid  -  ed   by    her      hand, 

3.  Let       a     lit  -  tie    maid-en's  prayer.     Void  of    an  •  y        art, 


I     your 


-  tron- 


pa-  trot 
In    the    bus  -  y 
Reach  the  sym  -  pa  - 


age  im-plore,     For  the    sad     and       lone;         List  to     lit-  tie    Ju-lia'scry,     Buy  my 
market  •  place,    Here  pray  let       me        stand,        And  beseech  those  pass-ing  nigh,  Flow'rs  and 
thet-ic     ear.      Move  the  friend -ly         heart;        List  to     lit  -  tie    Ju-lia'scry,     Buy  my 


ber  -  ries.  come  and  buy  1 


ber-ries,  come  and  buy;  List  to  lit -tie  Ju-lia'scry,  Buy  my  ber -ries.  come  and  buy  1 
ber  -ries,  corns  and  buy ;  And  beseech  those  passing  nigh,  Flow'rs  and  ber  -  ries,  come  and  buy. 
ber -ries,  come  and  buy;    List   to     lit -tie    Ju-lia'scry,     Buy  my  ber -ries,  come  and  buy. 


FLAG  OF  THE  FREE. 

^  ft       Steady  Time, 


J.  P.  McCasxst. 

Match  from  "  LomnoMit.' 


1.  Flag  of  the  free,        fair -est    to  see!    Borne  thro' the  strife  and  thethun-der   of  war; 

2.  Flag  of  the  brave,    long  may  it  wave,  Chos-en    of  God  while  His  might  we  a-dore, 


Ban  •  ner  so 
High  in  the 


bright     with  star-  ry  light,    Float  ev  •  er  proud-  ly  from  mountain  to  shore. 
:  van,  for  manhood  of  man,     Sym  •  bo]  of  Right  thro*  the  years  passing  o'er. 


For  A  While  thro'  the  sky      loud  rings  the  cry,        U  -  nton  and  Lib  -  er  •  ty  1  one  ev  -  er  -  more ! 
-,       1  1        .  D.S. 


Em-  blem  of  Free-  dom,  hope  to    the  slave,  Spread  thy  fair  folds  but  to  shield  and  to  save, 
Pride  of  ourcoun-try,  hon-ored  a  -  far,      Scat-ter  each  cloud  that  would  darken  a  star, 
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THERE  is  only  one  real  success  in  life, 
and  that  is  in  doing  something  that 
will  leave  the  world  better  than  it  was 
when  we  came  into  it.  If  you  are  content 
with  three  meals  a  day  and  something  to 
wear,  you  are  only  freight,  even  though 
you  are  able  to  pay  your  way ;  move  up 
to  the  head  of  the  train  and  help  move  it. 
There  are  helpless  thousands  that  have 
to  be  carried  along  for  humanity's  sake ; 
but  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  carried  when  you  are  able  both  to 
carry  yourself  and  help  others. — Fowler. 

In  all  study  of  English  literature,  if 
there  be  any  one  axiom  which  every  one 
has  accepted  without  question,  says  J.  H. 
Gardiner  in  the  May  Atlantic,  it  is  that 
the  ultimate  standard  of  English  prose 
style  is  set  by  the  King  James  version  of 
the  Bible.  For  example  of  limpid,  con- 
vincing narrative  we  go  to  Genesis,  to 
the  story  of  Ruth,  to  the  quiet  earnest- 
ness of  the  Gospels :  for  the  mingled 
argument  and  explanation  and  exhorta- 
tion in  which  lies  the  highest  power  of 
the  other  side  of  literature,  we  go  to  the 
prophets,  and  still  more  to  the  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  for  the  glow  of 
vehemence  and  feeling  which  burns  away 
the  limits  between  poetry  and  prose,  and 
makes  prose  style  at  its  highest  pitch 
able  to  stand  beside  the  stirring  vibra- 
tions of  verse,  we  go  to  the  Psalms  or  the 
book  of  Job  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
or  to  the  triumphant  declaration  of  im- 
mortality in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 


thians. If  one  were  to  figure  the  whole 
range  of  English  prose  style  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  one  would  put  the  style! of 
the  Bible  as  its  keystone.  We  fold  our 
hands  in  the  comfortable  feeling  that 
here,  at  any  rate,  is  one  question  of 
literature  settled  for  good  :  the  standard 
of  English  prose  style  is  the  standard  of 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible ;  that 
style  is  so  clear  and  so  noble  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  accounted  for. 

Are  elective  studies  really  elected  at 
all?  asks  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg, 
in  the  May  Atlantic.  I  mean,  do  they 
really  represent  the  deeper  desires  and 
demands  of  the  individual,  or  do  they 
not  simply  express  the  cumulation  of  a 
hundred  chance  influences?  I  have  in- 
tentionally lingered  on  the  story  of  my 
shifting  interests  in  my  boyhood;  it  is 
more  or  less  the  story  of  every  half-way 
intelligent  boy  or  girl.  A  little  bit  of  a 
talent,  a  petty  caprice  favored  by  acci- 
dent, a  contagious  craze  or  fad,  a  chance 
demand  for  something  of  which  scarcely 
the  outside  is  known, — all  these  whir  and 
buzz  in  every  boyhood;  but  to  follow 
such  superficial  moods  would  mean  dis- 
solution of  all  organized  life,  and  educa- 
tion would  be  an  empty  word.  Election 
which  is  more  than  a  chance  grasping 
presupposes  first  of  all  acquaintance  with 
the  object  of  our  choice.  Even  in  the 
college  two-thirds  of  the  elections  are 
haphazard,  controlled  by  accidental 
motives ;  election  of  courses  demands  a 
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wide  view  and  broad  knowledge  of  the 
whole  field.  The  lower  the  level  on 
which  the  choice  goes  on,  the  more 
external  and  misleading  are  the  motives 
which  direct  it.  A  helter-skelter  chase 
of  the  unknown  is  no  election. 


Whether  we  squander  life  on  the  tri- 
fling pursuits  of  the  majority,  or  whether 
we  spend  it  wisely  and  beautifully  after 
the  manner  of  the  minority,  will  all  de- 
pend upon  the  ideas  which  we  bring  to 
the  adventure.  The  same  stone  may  be 
fashioned  into  a  temple  of  the  spirit  or 
into  a  fortress  of  cruelty :  it  depends 
upon  the  idea  of  the  builder.  The  same 
metal  may  be  fashioned  into  sword  or 
ploughshare :  it  depends  upon  the  idea 
of  the  artificer.  The  same  grain  may 
nourish  as  food,  or  deprave  as  drink :  it 
depends  upon  the  idea  of  the  husband- 
man. So  the  same  life  may  be  squan- 
dered on  that  which  is  not  worth  while, 
or  expended  on  that  which  is  excellent : 
it  depends  upon  the  idea  of  the  man. 
The  altogether  significant,  compelling, 
momentous  thing  is  the  idea. — Henderson. 

The  Bible  verses  and  other  good  things 
in  prose  and  poetry  that  we  learn  when 
we  are  young  are  like  golden  coins  that 
we  may  carry  with  us  and  use  all  our 
life  through,  never  losing  their  value. 

It  is  because  of  the  special  connection 
of  meekness  with  contentment  that  it  is 
promised  that  the  meek  shall  "inherit 
the  earth.' '  Neither  covetous  men  nor 
the  grave  can  inherit  anything;  they  can 
but  consume.  Only  contentment  can 
possess.  The  most  helpful  and  sacred 
work,  therefore,  which  can  at  present  be 
done  for  humanity,  is  to  teach  people 
(chiefly  by  example,  as  all  best  teaching 
must  be  done)  not  how  to  "better  them- 
selves," but  how  to  satisfy  themselves. 
— Ruskin. 


It  is  related  that  when  General  Har- 
rison was  running  for  the  Presidency  he 
stopped  at  the  old  Washington  House  in 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  for  dinner. 
After  dinner  was  served,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  General  pledged  his  toast  in 
water,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York,  in  offering,  said :  "  General, 
will  you  not  favor  me  by  drinking  a  glass 
of  wine?"  The  General  refused  in  a 
very  gentlemanly  manner.  Again  he 
was  urged  to  join  in  a  glass  of  wine.  ' 


This  was  too  much.  He  rose  from  the 
table,  his  tall  form  erect,  and  in  the  most 
dignified  manner  replied  :  "  Gentlemen, 
I  have  refused  twice  to  partake  of  the 
wine-cup.  That  should  have  been  suf- 
ficient. Though  you  press  the  cup  to 
my  lips,  not  a  drop  shall  pass  the  portals. 
I  made  a  resolve  when  I  started  in 
life  that  I  would  avoid  strong  drink,  and 
I  have  never  broken  it.  I  am  one  of  a 
class  of  seventeen  young  men  who  gradu- 
ated, and  the  other  sixteen  fill  drunkards' 
graves — all  through  the  pernicious  habit 
of  wine  drinking.  I  owe  all  my  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  that  resolu- 
tion. Will  you  urge  me  now?"  Such 
temperance  preaching  always  tells.  Prob- 
ably few  knew  what  a  temperance  Presi- 
dent the  people  of  this  country  had 
during  the  few  days  General  Harrison 
filled  the  chair  of  State. 


A  man  came  into  my  office  a  few  years 
ago  and  said,  "I  want  to  get  your  in- 
terest in  a  young  man  who  has  just  come 
out  of  the  penitentiary.  He  has  tried  to 
get  work,  but  has  not  succeeded.  He  is 
ashamed  to  have  any  one  see  him."  I 
said,  "Bring  him  in."  I  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  asked  him  to  dinner. 
When  I  took  him  to  my  family  I  intro- 
duced him  as  my  friend.  When  I  said  to 
my  little  girl  three  or  four  years  old, 
"  Emma,  that  is  papa's  friend,"  the  little 
girl  kissed  him.  He  wept  bitterly.  I 
said,  "  What  is  the  matter? "  He  said, 
"  I  have  not  had  a  kiss  for  years.  The 
last  I  had  was  from  my  mother  when  she 
was  dying,  and  I  did  not  know  that  any 
one  would  ever  kiss  me  again."  The 
hard,  proud  heart  of  that  man  was 
broken.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  a 
truer  friend. — Moody. 

The  value  of  a  book  depends  a  great 
deal  on  whether  you  are  buying  or  selling 
it.  Buy  a  book  for  a  dollar,  walk  to  a 
second-hand  shop  around  the  corner,  and 
you  will  be  offered  ten  cents  for  it.  The 
value  shrinks  ninety  per  cent  in  nine 
minutes.  The  touch  of  your  fingers  has 
made  a  second-hand  book  of  it.  Go  back 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  buy  the  book 
again,  and  it  is  worth  fifty  cents.  Four 
hundred  per  cent  has  been  added  to  its 
value  in  fifteen  minutes.  You  must  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  profits  to  pay 
rents,  living  and  other  expenses  before 
you  comprehend  the  necessities  of  these 
sudden  fluctuations.      Persons  who  sell 
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secondhand  books  are  always  surprised 
at  the  small  price  offered;  yet  every  dealer 
has  a  tale  of  woe,  of  deadstock,  and  books 
that  are  worse  than  vacant  shelves.  It 
is  difficult  for  buyers  and  sellers  of  second- 
hand books  to  be  in  sympathy.  Last 
week  I  saw  a  Broadway  bookstall  man 
pay  $18  for  five  barrels  of  books  that  had 
cost  $340,  and  he  regretted  the  bargain. 

A  GREAT  SURPRISE. 

A  great  yellow  sunflower  grew  so  tall 
It  looked  right  over  the  graden  wall, 
"  Bless  me,"  cried  he,  "what  a  marvelous  sight! 
Wonderful  meadows  to  left  and  right 
And  a  hill  that  reaches  up  to  the  sky, 
And  a  long,  straight  road  where  the  folks  go  by. 
'Twas  lucky  for  me  that  I  grew  so  tall 
As  to  see  the  lands  that  lie  over  the  wall 
I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea,"  said  he, 
"How  much  of  a  place  the  world  might  be! " 

Youth's  Companion. 


"Look,"  said  a  wife  to  her  husband, 
"how  can  you  drink  at  the  rate  you  do ? 
Why,  a  hog  would  not  do  so.M  The 
wretched  man  replied:  "No,  I  do  not 
suppose  it  would.  It  would  be  more 
sensible  than  I  am,  no  doubt;  but,"  he 
said,  "if  there  was  another  hog  at  the 
other  side  of  the  trough  that  said,  '  I  will 
drink  to  your  health,'  this  hog  would  be 
obliged  to  do  the  same ;  and  if  there  were 
half  a  dozen  hogs  together,  and  they 
kept  on  toasting  one  another,  I  expect 
the  hog  would  get  as  drunk  as  I  am." 
Sad  are  the  effects  of  evil  fellowship. 

Napoleon  I,  in  his  famous  "  Memoirs," 
writes:  "Alexander,  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne, and  myself  founded  empires. 
Christ  also  established  a  kingdom.  While 
the  former  are  to-day  destroyed,  the  latter 
is  more  powerful  now  than  it  was  at  its 
beginning.  The  reason  is,  that  our  em- 
pires were  founded  on  brute  force,  while 
Christ's  is  built  on  love.  In  consequence 
of  this  difference,  there  are  to-day 
millions  ready  to  die  for  Jesus,  while  I 
am  almost  without  one  sincere  friend." 


About  a  century  ago  there  was  pub- 
lished in  England  a  school-book  designed 
upon  a  novel  plan,  intended  to  teach 
arithmetic  and  convey  miscellaneous  in- 
formation at  the  same  time.  For  ex- 
ample, this  was  one  of  the  problems  in 
"division":  "Such  was  the  charitable 
disposition  of  Alfred  the  Great,  a  native 
of  Wantage,  that  when  reduced  to  his 
last  loaf  of  bread  he  divided  it  with  a 
mendicant  pilgrim.     If  as  many  quartern 


loaves  as  there  are  inches  in  a  foot  cost 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  what  is  that 
a  loaf  ?'  *  Here  is  one  under  *  *  Promiscuous 
Questions":  "Correggio,  so  called  from 
Cerreggio,  a  town  near  Modena,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  was  a  most  extraordinary 
painter.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Parma,  and  died,  much  lamented, 
in  1534,  at  the  premature  age  of  forty. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  little  sin- 
gular. Going  to  receive  fifty  crowns  for 
a  piece  that  he  had  done,  he  was  paid  it 
in  a  sort  of  copper  money.  This  was  a 
great  weight,  and  he  had  twelve  miles  to 
carry  it  in  the  midst  of  summer.  He  was 
overheated  and  fatigued;  in  which  con- 
dition indiscreetly  drinking  cold  water, 
he  brought  on  a  pleurisy,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  His  4  La  Notte '  (the 
Night),  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world.  The  subject  of  this  exquisite 
picture  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Valuing  the  crowns  at  four  shillings  and 
ninepence  farthing  each,  what  is  the 
amount?"  Here  it  is  seen  that  the 
young  lady  of  the  early  century  in  being 
taught  arithmetic  was  taught  also — to 
look  no  further  than  the  question — some- 
thing of  geography,  something  of  art 
history,  something  of  chronology,  some- 
thing of  foreign  coinage,  something  of 
hygiene,  something  of  Italian.  An  anec- 
dote was  thrown  in  to  satisfy  her  love  of 
story;  and  if  she  had  some  "  tact  for  the 
ludicrous,"  the  sudden  putting  of  the 
promiscuous  question  would  delight  her. 

• 

An  extended  popular  vote  on  the 
"hundred  best  books"  for  children  was 
taken  recently  in  England.  The  result 
placed  Robinson  Crusoe  at  the  head  of  the 
list  by  a  nine-tenths  vote,  while  Hans 
Andersen's  "Tales"  stood  second  and 
"Alice  in  Wonderland  "  third.  Such  is 
the  expression  of  what  we  may  fairly 
reckon  the  "common  sense  of  most,"  and 
its  soundness  will  be  challenged  by  few. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 

"Teacher,  if  I  had  a  hat  before  I  had 
this  one,  it's  right  to  say  that's  the  hat  I 
had  had,  isn't  it?"  "  Certainly,  Johnny." 
"And  if  that  hat  once  had  a  hole  in  it  and 
I  had  mentioned  it  I  could  say  it  had  had 
a  hole  in  it,  couldn't  I?"  "Yes,  there 
would  be  nothing  incorrect  in  that." 
"  Well;  then,  it'd  be  good  English  to  say 
that  the  hat  I  had  had  had  had  a  hole  in 
it,  wouldn't  it?" 
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Too  many  of  our  teachers  are  supremely 
self-satisfied  with  their  present  attain- 
ments. They  seem  to  have  no  need  of 
any  educational  literature  bearing  upon 
their  work.  They  seldom  attend  any 
teachers'  gatherings.  If  they  do,  they  go 
away  just  as  they  came — empty-handed. 
They  are  not  students.  They  invariably 
stand  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list.  The 
honest,  capable  teacher  of  to-day  is  a 
student, one  not  ashamed  to  work,  one  who 
is  always  willing  to  learn  and  to  fit  him- 
self that  he  may  render  the  best  and  most 
effective  service  possible.  His  watch- 
word is  ''Always  upward." — Arkansas 
School  Journal. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  fable  of  the 
lump  of  common  clay  which  was  made 
fragrant  by  the  rose  that  grew  beside  it  ? 
So  be  noble,  teachers,  be  energetic,  be 
painstaking.  Many  pupils,  through  the 
influence  of  a  wise  teacher,  have  had  their 
lives  transformed  into  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  their  characters  blessed  with  the 
truest  and  rarest  graces. 

The  earnest  teacher  often  learns  more 
in  one  year  of  teaching  than  in  her  whole 
school  life.  To  present  facts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  clear  to  a  pupil,  does 
away  with  all  haziness  in  your  own  mind 
regarding  them. 

It  is  the  attractive  and  happy  rural 
home  which  first  and  chiefly  interests  the 
child  in  rural  life.  A  neat  lawn  or  a 
flower-bed  is  more  likely  to  influence  the 
child  to  love  country  life  than  a  good  field 
of  potatoes.  Predilections  are  formed  much 
earlier  than  we  are  aware.  Money  con- 
siderations do  not  appeal  strongly  to  the 
child.  He  must  be  interested  on  his  in- 
tellectual and  sentimental  side.  His  eyes 
must  be  opened  to  the  great  world  of  in- 
teresting things  all  about  him;  for  most 
persons  "have  eyes  and  see  not." — Cor- 
nell Nature  Study  Leaflet. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  on  a  street  car,  in  a 
hurry  to  get  down  town  to  business.  The 
car  came  to  a  dead  standstill;  the  ubiqui- 
tous coal  wagon  was  in  front,  delivering 
its  load.  The  conductor  got  down,  and 
in  no  pleasant  manner  urged  the  colored 
man  to  make  haste,  "  You  can  git  pass 
dar,"  said  the  darkey,  as  he  pulled  his 
mules  farther  around.  "  No,  I  can't; 
hurry  yourself,"  said  the  conductor. 
"Why,  boss,   a    car  jis'    passed    me." 
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Well,  not  one  like  this;  come,  get  a 
move  on  you."  "  I'se  sartin  it  was  jis' 
the  same;  you  try  and  see  if  she  won't  go 
by."  "  Move  her  easy,"  called  the  con- 
ductor to  the  motorman.  The  car  slid  on 
and  stopped  at  the  hub  of  the  coal  cart. 
"  Wait  a  minnit,  boss,  while  I  jis'  pushes 
dat  gate  in  about  half  an  inch."  The 
gate  on  the  car  front  was  bulging  out- 
ward slightly.  He  did  so,  and  the  car 
passed  on  without  a  scratch;  but  what 
amused  me  was  the  look  of  satisfaction  on 
the  darkey*  s  face,  and  the  remark  he 
made  to  the  conductor  as  the  tail  end  of 
the  car  passed  him:  "We  was  bofe 
right;  hey,  boss  ?  "     Both  right,  often. 


Several  years  ago,  while  relating  a 
grievance  to  a  friend  and  telling  him  how 
provoked  I  was,  what  I  said  and  did,  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  quietly 
said :  "  It  is  always  better  to  let  the  other 
fellow  get  mad  !  "  In  my  anger  at  the 
injustice  under  which  I  was  suffering  I 
did  not  comprehend,  indeed  scarcely 
heard,  this  remark;  but  after  taking 
leave  of  him,  and  when  somewhat  cooled 
down,  his  words  came  back  and  struck 
me  very  forcibly.  "  Let  the  other  fellow 
get  mad,"  I  repeated  to  myself.  TkaVs 
a  good  thought;  I  had  never  tried  it.  I 
had  always  given  myself  that  privilege, 
and  how  many,  many  times.  I  reflected, 
had  I  been  worsted  in  the  argument  by 
doing  so.  I  could  look  back  and  see  how 
I  had  often  said  and  done  things  of  which 
I  was  heartily  ashamed,  as  well  as  losing 
the  advantage  I  had  desired  to  gain. 

If  a  man  were  to  give  another  man  an 
orange  he  would  simply  say:  "I  give 
you  this  orange;  "  but  when  the  transac- 
tion is  intrusted  to  a  lawyer  to  put  in 
writing,  he  adopts  this  form:  "  I  hereby 
give,  grant  and  convey  to  you  all  my  in- 
terest, right,  title  and  advantage  of  and 
in  said  orange,  together  with  its  rind, 
skin,  juice,  pulp,  and  pits,  and  all  right 
and  advantage  therein,  with  full  power 
to  bite,  suck,  cut  or  otherwise  eat  the 
same  or  give  away  with  or  without  the 
rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp  or  pits ;  anything 
hereinbefore  or  hereafter  or  in  any  other 
deed  or  deeds,  instruments  of  any  nature 
or  kind  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding." 

To  be  glad  of  life  because  it  gives  you 
the  chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to 
play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars;  to  be 
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satisfied  with  your  possessions,  but  not 
contented  with  yourself  until  you  have 
made  the  best  of  them  ;  to  despise  no- 
thing in  the  world  except  falsehood  and 
meanness,  and  to  fear  nothing  except 
eowardice;  to  be  governed  by  your  ad- 
miration rather  than  by  your  disgusts;  to 
covet  nothing  that  is  your  neighbor's, 
except  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners;  to  think  seldom  of  your 
enemies,  often  of  your  friends,  and  every 
day  of  Christ;  and  to  spend  as  much  time 
as  you  can,  with  body  and  with  spirit,  in 
God's  out-of-doors — these  are  all  little 
guide-posts  on  the  foot-path  of  peace. — 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Men  are  often  met  with,  plain  in  per- 
son, plain  in  feature,  plain  in  dress, 
without  anything  whatever  about  them 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind,  and  you 
are  surprised  at  the  information  that  they 
are  rich  and  made  every  dollar  of  their 
money.  On  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that 
all  their  efforts  were  concentrated  on  one 
pursuit,  about  which  they  know  every- 
thing and  outside  of  which  they  know 
nothing;  and  you  feel  almost  angry  that 
a  man  of  such  little  information  should 
have  been  so  successful  in  making 
so  much  money,  while  you,  with  your 
superior  cultivation  and  greater  intelli- 
gence, have  made  and  saved  up  none;  but 
you  forget  that  the  man  has  paid  more 
for  his  money  than  it  is  worth.  It  has 
cost  him  all  the  measure  of  human  in- 
telligence. As  proof,  would  you  take  his 
sordid  mind  and  his  gold,  and  give  him 
therefor  all  you  have  ever  learned  ? 

There  is  an  old  legend  of  an  enchanted 
cup  filled  with  poison  and  put  treacher- 
ously into  a  king's  hand.  He  signed  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  named  the  name  of 
God  over  it,  and  it  shivered  in  his  grasp. 
Do  you  take  this  name  of  the  Lord  as  a 
test  ?  Name  Him  over  many  a  cup  which 
you  are  eager  to  drink  of,  and  the  glitter- 
ing fragments  will  lie  at  your  feet  and 
the  poison  be  spilled  on  the  ground. 
What  you  cannot  lift  before  His  pure 
eyes  and  think  of  Him  while  you  enjoy, 
is  not  for  you. — Maclaren. 

True  friendship  is  born  from  true  char- 
acter. He  or  she  who  is  true  to  self  is 
true  to  everybody.  Those  who  prove 
themselves  to  be  always  loyal,  always 
true,  frank  and  upright  toward  us,  yet 
kind — not  afraid  to  compliment  us  and 


not  afraid  to  reprove  us  for  our  own  good 
— are  what  Alcott  beautifully  terms  them, 
"the  leaders  of  the  bosom,  being  more 
ourselves  that  we  are,  and  we  comple- 
ment our  affections  in  theirs."  Love  is 
the  synonym  of  God,  and  friendship  is 
so  closely  akin  to  it  that  love  clothes  it 
in  its  own  beauty.  If  we  were  more 
earnest  in  exercising  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, true  friendship  would  not  be  such 
a  rare  thing,  and  the  world  would  be 
made  the  brighter  and  truer. — Catholic 
Universe. 


Children  are  single-minded  and  simple. 
The  ingenuousness  of  childhood  is  one  of 
its  charms.  Insincerity  and  pretense  are 
foreign  to  the  child,  and  its  life  is  a  trans- 
parent one.  In  this  respect  we  all  need 
to  become  as  little  children.  The  shams 
with  which  our  life  is  filled  should  be 
flung  away.  The  deceptions  of  foolish 
pride  should  be  dropped,  and  we  should 
live  one  with  another  in  the  simplicity  of 
childhood.  Only  thus  may  we  know  the 
happiness  that  belongs  to  none  but  the 
absolutely  honest. — Evangelist. 


Just  as  the  tiny  shells  make  up  the 
chalk  hills  and  the  chalk  hills  together 
make  up  the  range,  so  the  trifling  actions 
make  up  the  whole  account,  and  each  of 
these  must  be  pulled  asunder  separately. 
You  had  an  hour  to  spare  the  other  day 
— what  did  you  do  ?  You  had  a  voice — 
how  did  you  use  it?  You  had  a  pen — 
you  could  use  that — how  did  you  employ 
it  ?  Bach  particular  shall  be  brought  out, 
and  there  shall  be  demanded  an  account 
for  each  one. — Spurgeon. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SHIFTLESS 

READER. 


BY  MARTHA  BAKER  DUNN. 


A  CERTAIN  "  stark  and  sufficient 
man"  called  Michel  de  Montaigne, 
an  old  Gascon  whom  Emerson  tells  us  he 
found  "still  new  and  immortal,"  once 
wrote:  "  There  is  more  ado  to  interpret 
interpretations  than  to  interpret  the 
things,  and  more  books  upon  books  than 
upon  all  other  subjects ;  we  do  nothing 
but  comment  upon  one  another." 

Not  long  ago  I  stood  in  one  of  the  win- 
dowed alcoves  of  a  college  library,  look- 
ing with  wearied  gaze  at  shelves  contain- 
ing row  after  row  of  these  same  "  books 
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upon  books/'  set  there  for  the  assistance 
of  the  student  in  interpreting  interpreta- 
tions. With  the  contents  of  many  of 
them  I  was  familiar;  I  knew  the  helpful 
criticism  which  they  sometimes  offered 
to  the  perplexed  seeker;  I  knew,  too,  the 
cheerful  readiness  with  which  they  stood 
prepared  to  snuff  the  immortal  spark  out 
of  genius,  grind  the  inspiration  out  of 
inspiration,  and  distill  a  fog  of  common- 
placeness  over  the  consecration  and  the 
poet's  dream;  and  I  asked  myself 
whether,  if  it  were  proposed  to  pass  a  law 
making  the  profession  of  criticism  pun- 
ishable with  death,  I  should  use  my  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  beheading  the  critic,  or 
be  content  to  let  him  escape  with  im- 
prisonment for  life. 

It  is  true,  one  may  say  of  critics,  as  of 
intoxicants,  that  both  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  them  is  a  matter  of  personal 
choice;  but  this,  like  most  general  state- 
ments, cannot  be  altogether  proved.  The 
critic  is  always  stealing  insidiously  upon 
us  in  the  magazines,  creeping  into  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  foisting  his 
opinions  upon  us  before  we  realize  it, 
finding  weak  places  in  our  favorite  son- 
nets, pointing  out  to  us  that  the  poems 
we  love  best  are  not  "  high  poetry,"  sug- 
gesting that  the  authors  we  delight  in  are 
ephemeral  creatures  destined  to  live  but  a 
day;  and  such  is  the  web  he  weaves 
around  us  that,  unconsciously,  we  accept 
him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  forget  that 
he  too  is  mortal. 

It  may  be.  that  I  love  the  sonnet,  as  I 
love  my  friend,  all  the  more  because  it  is 
faulty;  it  may  be  that  the  minor  poet  ap- 
peals to  me  more  than  the  high  poet, — 
that  I  find  in  the  author  who  is  not  a  god 
something  that  rouses  my  aspiration  and 
satisfies  my  need.  My  friend  the  critic, 
who,  as  Montaigne  has  it,  "  will  chew  my 
meat  for  me,"  tells  me  that  my  judgment 
is  wrong  aud  my  taste  perverted,  because 
neither  coincides  with  his  own.  In  spite 
of  the  bonds  thus  imposed  on  me,  I  have 
a  right  to  arraign  the  decisions  of  the 
critic  himself,  since  nothing  is  truer  than 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  wisest  man  to 
judge  his  contemporaries  justly,  and  that 
every  man's  taste  is  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  individual  temperament  and 
training. 

"What  is  history,"  said  Napoleon, 
"but  a  fable  agreed  upon?"  No  man 
could  justly  ask  that  question  in  regard 
to  criticism,  because  every  critic  brings 
to  his  task  the  coloring  of  his  own  mind 


and  temperament,  and  does  not  necessa- 
rily agree  with  any  other. 

Even  after  he  has  dissected  his  literary 
prey,  and  laid  bare  its  anatomy,  flesh  and 
blood,  sinews  and  bones,  there  yet  re- 
mains in  his  mind  an  involuntary  bias, 
because  he  really  likes  the  thing  or  really 
dislikes  it. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  right  of  indi- 
vidual judgmemt  and  individual  taste  that 
I  plead.  In  this  age,  when  so  many 
people  are  painfully,  laboriously,  and 
conscientiously  making  a  study  of  litera- 
ture, agonizing  themselves  in  interpret- 
ing interpretations,  it  gives  one  a  thrill 
of  joy  to  remember  that  one  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  read  the  author  and 
omit  the  interpretation,  and  to  say  boldly, 
"  I  like  this,"  or  "I  do  not  like  that," 
without  being  obliged  by  any  law  of  the 
land  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the 
humblest  reader  on  earth  to  dissent  from 
the  judgments  of  authors,  critics,  and  all 
other  geniuses,  however  godlike,  and 
recklessly,  shamelessly,  to  form  his  own 
uninspired  opinions,  and  stick  to  them, 
— all  the  more  that  the  godlike  ones  them- 
selves have  been  known  to  differ  widely 
in  their  decisions. 

Emerson,  for  instance,  tells  us  in  his 
English  Traits  that  Scott's  poems  are  a 
mere  traveler's  itinerary.  Ruskin,  on 
the  contrary,  finds  in  Scott  the  typical 
literary  mind  of  his  age,  and  his  artist 
eye  unfailingly  discerns  the  color  chord 
in  the  poet's  descriptions  of  nature;  but  if 
neither  Emerson,  Ruskin,  nor  any  other 
mighty  one  of  the  earth  had  found  any- 
thing to  praise  in  Scott's  poetry,  I  am  not 
therefore  compelled  to  forget  the  sense  of 
bounding  life  and  joy  with  which,  in  my 
girlhood,  I  first  read  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Marmion,  and  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel. 

For  me  Scott's  poems  were  alive.  His 
armies  marched,  his  watch-fires  burded, 
his  alarums  sounded.  The  printed  page 
was  full  of  the  inexhaustible  energy  of 
the  man  who  wrote  it;  with  him  I  climbed 
the  hill  and  trod  the  heather,  and  the 
full  tide  of  his  love  for  everything  ro- 
mantic and  chivalrous  and  Scotch  swept 
me  along  in  its  current.  When  I  became 
a  woman,  with  children  of  my  own,  I 
read  these  poems  to  them  with  the  same 
sense  of  having  discovered  a  new  coun- 
try, a  land  full  of  color  and  romance,  and 
I  read  to  listeners  who  were  never  tired 
of  hearing. 
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I  remember  that  those  young  auditors 
asked  a  hundred  eager  questions,  and 
that  in  the  questionings  and  the  replies 
we  all  found  fresh  inspiration;  but  the 
questions  were  never  those  of  analysis. 
The  children  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
joy  of  the  narrative,  and  the  message  that 
it  brought  stole  upon  them  as  uncon- 
sciously as  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
mountain  breeze  steals  on  the  accustomed 
ear.  It  was,  perhaps,  my  duty,  as  a 
wise  parent,  to  have  taught  them  to  pull 
everything  they  read  to  pieces,  and  put 
it  together  again,  as  one  does  a  dissected 
map;  but  if  I  had  done  so,  the  poem  or 
the  story,  like  the  map,  would  henceforth 
have  seemed  to  their  imagination  a  thing 
ready  to  crumble  to  pieces  at  a  touch. 

I  remember,  too,  the  message  these 
poems  brought  to  another  life, — that  of 
a  man  who  lived  in  a  remote  mountain 
village,  knew  little  of  Emerson  or  Rus- 
kin,  and  cared  not  a  jot  for  critics  or 
criticism.  I  fell  in  with  him  one  day 
when  I  was  taking  a  long  walk  along  the 
beautiful  country  road  on  which  his  farm 
lands  bordered,  —  a  taciturn-looking, 
shaggy-browed  old  farmer,  yet  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  that  contradicted  the 
sternness  of  his  face  when  in  repose.  He 
invited  me  to  ride  with  him,  and  our  con- 
versation started  from  the  book  I  held  in 
my  hand. 

"  I  guess  you're  a  reader,"  he  said,  "or 
you  wouldn't  be  carrying  a  book  with 
you  on  such  a  long  walk." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  something 
of  a  reader.  I  do  not  read  much  on  a 
walk  like  this,  but  I  have  a  fancy  that  a 
book  is  a  good  companion." 

"  My  father  used  to  run  of  a  notion," 
he  told  me  presently,  "that  reading  was 
a  clear  waste  of  time,  but  mother  liked  to 
read.  I  guess  she  went  hungry  for  books 
the  most  of  her  life.  I  took  after  her  in 
liking  books,  though  I  ain't  never  read 
any  too  many;  but  when  she  went  to 
Bangor  one  time,  when  I  was  'bout  seven- 
teen year  old,  she  brought  me  a  copy  of 
Walter  Scott's  poetry,  an'  I've  thought 
a  good  many  times  't  that  book  made  a 
difference  in  my  whole  life.  I  think 
likely  you've  read  it?  " 

"Yes,  and  enjoyed  it." 

"  Well  I  set  by  it  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause I  knew  what  it  meant  to  mother  to 
buy  it.  Her  money  come  hard,  an' 
books  cost  more  then  than  what  they  do 
now.  I  s'pose  I  had  naturally  more  of  a 
romantic  streak  in  me  than  most  farmers' 


boys,  an'  it  jest  needed  such  a  book  as 
that  to  wake  it  up.  I'd  always  noticed 
the  sky  and  the  mountains  and  the  like 
a  good  deal,  an'  after  that  mother  'n'  I 
begun  to  pick  out  places  round  here  an' 
name  'em  for  places  in  the  book.  You'd 
laugh  now  if  I  told  you  the  names  I've 
give  'em  in  my  mind  ever  since ;  but  I 
don't  laugh,  because  I  remember  what 
comfort  mother  got  out  of  it.  She  located 
Edinburgh  over  there  behind  that  far- 
thest hill  you  see ;  an'  I  declare,  she 
talked  about  it  so  much  I  an't  never  ben 
sure  to  this  day  that  it  ain't  there.  I  think 
likely  all  this  seems  foolish  to  you  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  said,  "  I  think 
there's  an  admirable  sort  of  common 
sense  about  it." 

"I'm  pretty  sure  I  picked  me  out  a 
different  kind  of  a  wife  from  what  I 
should  if  I  had  n't  fallen  in  love  with 
Ellen  Douglas  for  my  first  sweetheart. 
I  did  n't  choose  her  jest  because  she  was 
pretty  or  smart,  or  could  make  good 
butter  an'  cheese.  An'  when  I'd  got  her 
mother  liked  her,  an'  they  lived  happy 
together.  Then,  pretty  soon,  the  war 
broke  out.  We  lived  'way  off  here 
where  we  did  n't  hear  much,  an'  we 
did  n't  get  newspapers  very  often,  an' 
father  thought  the  main  thing  was  to 
stay  here  on  the  farm  an'  raise  a  good 
crop  o'  potatoes  an'  apples;  but  I  was 
uneasy.  I  did  n't  think  war  was  goin' 
to  be  all  romance  an'  troubadours,  but  I 
kept  sayin'  to  myself  that  here  was  my 
chance  to  show  what  kind  of  a  man  I 
was. 

1 '  One  day  I  had  to  go  part  way  up  Ce- 
dar Mountain,  there,  to  hunt  after  a  steer 
't  had  strayed  off;  an'  when  I  looked 
away  off  an'  saw  the  mountains  all 
around  the  sky,  an'  the  sun  shinin'  on 
the  fields  an'  ponds,  an'  the  trees  wavin' 
their  tops  as  it  they  was  banners,  I  broke 
right  out  an'  hollered: — 

'  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  ? ' 

"  That  settled  it.  I  enlisted,  an'  stayed 
in  the  army  till  the  war  was  over.  'T 
wa' n't  all  poetry,  but  there  ain't  any  part 
o'  my  life  't  I  feel  any  better  satisfied 
with.  I  was  lucky.  I  did  n't  get  hurt 
to  speak  of  till  the  Rebs  put  a  bullet  into 
my  shoulder  at  Gettysburg,  —  an'  that 
reminds  me  o'  somethin'.  The  third  day 
o'  the  fight,  when  our  boys  was  waitin' 
for  orders,  an'  we  could  see  the  regiments 
all  round  us  goin'  into  action,  there  was 
somethin'  goin'  through  my  mind  over 
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'n'  over  as  if  it  was  wound  up  an'  went 
by  machinery;  an'  that  night,  when  I 
was  layin'  there  wounded  an*  mighty  un- 
comfortable, it  come  to  me  like  a  flash 
what  it  was.  You  know  how  a  thing  '11 
get  into  your  head  at?1  keepbuzzin'  there. 
I  was  sayin'  to  myself : 

4  The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark,  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood 
The  instant  that  he  fell.1 " 

» 

This  man,  who  knew  nothing  about 
critics  and  criticism,  had  involuntarily 
chosen,  in  his  moment  of  high  impulse 
and  emotion,  the  very  passage  which  the 
authorities  have  pronounced  as  Homeric 
as  anything  in  Homer.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  have  meant  half  as  much  to  him 
if  he  had  ever  pulled  it  to  pieces,  to  ask 
himself  why  it  moved  him,  or  if  he  had 
any  rhetorical  right  to  be  moved  by  it  at 
all. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  to  wait  for  a  car  in  a 
little  station  which  is  evidently  a  ren- 
dezous  for  two  plain-looking  men,  farm- 
ers from  their  appearance,  who  seem  to 
meet  in  this  place  now  and  then  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  over  their  favorite 
literature.  I  have  heard  them  discuss 
Thomson's  Seasons,  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  and  poems  of  Goldsmith, 
Crabbe,  Collins,  and  others.  One  of  them 
finds  his  greatest  enjoyment  in  reading 
Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory;  the  other, 
on  a  bright  winter  day,  discoursed  so 
lovingly  of  Cowper's  Task  that  I  came 
home  and  read  it  with  a  new  compre- 
hension. They  search  out  the  beauties, 
and  not  the  flaws,  of  their  favorite  au- 
thors; they  never — apparently — stop  to 
ask  themselves  whether  these  are  the 
writers  that  persons  of  trained  literary 
taste  ought  to  enjoy;  and  they  will  prob- 
ably go  down  to  their  graves  in  happy 
oblivion  of  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
chosen  the  "  highest"  poetry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  con- 
demning the  training  that  helps  the  stu- 
dent to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
literature,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  if  the 
reader  has  not  that  within  his  own  soul 
which  interprets  to  him  the  indefinable 
something  which  we  call  genius,  it  will 
never  be  revealed  to  him  by  catechisms 
and  anatomical  processes.  "  I  hate  to  be 
tied  down,"  Tennyson  once  said,  "to 
say  that  'this  means  that*  because'  the 
thought  within  the  image  is  much  more 
than  any  one  interpretation." 


There  are,  at  present,  a  multitude  of 
woman's  clubs  in  America,  most  of  which 
are  studying  the  works  of  some  author 
or  authors.  For  their  use  and  profit  and 
that  of  similar  seekers  after  truth,  Out- 
line Studies  have  been  provided.  I  have 
before  me,  as  I  write,  such  a  handbook 
on  Lowell,  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  himself 
wrote  (we  are  told),  "The  little  book 
both  interested  and  astonished  me."  I 
choose  some  questions  from  it  at  random, 
asking  the  reader  to  supply  the  answers 
which  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  as  he 
reads: — 

"To  whom  was  the  Invitation  ad- 
dressed ?  The  objects  and  requirements 
of  travel  ?  Could  the  small  portmanteau 
hold  Lowell's  outfit  ? ' '  (And  if  not,  why 
did  he  not  take  a  bigger  one?)  " Have 
Americans,  especially  Western  Ameri- 
cans, any  genuine  love  of  trees?  How 
is  it  with  Lowell  ?  Have  you  seen  his 
Genealogical  Tree  ?  In  what  month  is 
Lowell  happiest?  And  you?  In  what 
seasons  and  moods  can  Lowell  '  bear  no- 
thin'  closer  than  the  sky '  ?  What  hint 
does  he  give  of  a  home  not  far  from  Bos- 
ton ?  "  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

It  hardly  seems  that  Lowell's  poetry 
could  have  the  juice  taken  out  of  it  more 
thoroughly  if  one  went  on  to  inquire: 
"  Does  Lowell  say  anywhere  that  he  had 
been  vaccinated  ?  Which  are  New  Eng- 
enders generally  said  to  prefer,  pies  or 
puddings?  Compare  Barlow's  Hasty 
Pudding  and  Whittier's  The  Pumpkin 
with  Lowell's  reference  in  the  Courtin* 
to  Huldy  parin'  apples.  Would  you 
gather  from  the  text  that  Lowell  had  an 
especial  preference  for  apple  pies?  And 
you?" 

I  was  once  present  at  the  session  of  a 
Bible  class  in  a  country  church,  where 
the  topic  under  discussion  was  the  story 
of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  The  teacher 
asked  each  member  of  the  class,  one  after 
the  other,  '  What  do  you  suppose  Daniel's 
thoughts  were,  when  he  found  himself  in 
this  dangerous  position  ? ' '  The  answers 
given  varied  more  or  less  according  to  the 
gifts  of  imagination  possessed  by  different 
individuals,  but  the  last  person  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed,  a  heavy- 
looking  man,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
painfully  anticipating  the  moment  when 
this  demand  should  be  made  on  his  in- 
tellect, replied  slowly,  as  if  struggling 
with  the  depth  of  his  thought,  "Why— 
I  s'pose — he  thought — he  was  in — a  den 
o' lions!" 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
terpret genius  by  the  Socratic  method 
must  frequently  bring  forth  replies  as 
concise  and  practical  as  that  of  the  man 
in  the  Bible  class.  The  most  perfect 
piece  of  literature  may  be  rendered  absurd 
by  such  a  catechism. 

We  go  to  a  physician  for  advice  about 
diet,  but  when  he  has  given  it  we  do  not 
expect  him  to  digest  our  food  for  us. 
So,  when  the  student  has  been  taught  in 
a  general  way  what  is  admirable  in  lit- 
erature, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  go  on  labeling  every  page  with,  "This 
is  a  fine  passage/'  "  Do  not  admire  this 
line;  the  metaphor  is  faulty,"  and  so  on. 
If  the  reader  is  ever  to  develop  into  a 
thinker,  he  must  learn  to  dispense  with 
such  literary  guideposts. 

When  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  high  school, 
translating  Virgil,  I  remember  how  my 
spirit  rose  in  rebellion  when  the  footnotes 
gushed  like  this : — 

"Suffusaoculos:  wet  as  to  her  shining 
eyes  with  tears.  Female  beauty  never 
appears  so  engaging,  and  makes  so  deep 
an  impression  on  the  reader,  as  when 
suffused  with  tears  and  manifesting  a 
degree  of  anxious  solicitude.  The  poet 
therefore  introduces  Venus  in  that  situa- 
tion, making  suit  to  her  father.  The 
speech  is  of  the  chastest  kind,  and  can- 
not fail  to  charm  the  reader.1' 

I  had  it  in  me  to  have  had  some  dim 
appreciation  of  the  ^Eneid,  if  I  had  been 
let  alone.  Indeed,  there  comes  clearly 
to  my  mind  at  this  moment  the  memory 
of  a  sunny  morning,  when,  in  a  day- 
dream, I  beheld  a  certain  Sicilian  youth, 
clad  in  an  embroidered  cloak  of  Iberian 
purple,  stand  forth  to  be  shot  down  by 
a  Tuscan  arrow.  He  lived  somewhere 
in  the  ninth  book  of  the  ^Eneid;  and 
when  I  found  that  the  emotional  com- 
mentator was  not  suffused  as  to  his  shin- 
ing eyes  with  tears,  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
mourn  for  the  fair  youth  whose  violet 
mantle  faded  so  long  ago.  I  am  still 
distinctly  grateful  to  the  compiler  of  foot- 
notes for  omitting  to  deliver  a  funeral 
oration.  There  are  no  beauties  like  those 
one  discovers  for  one's  self,  and  no  emo- 
tions as  sweet  as  those  which  are  never 
put  into  words. 

Every  real  work  of  genius  holds  in  it 
much  more  than  the  author  himself  knew, 
and  each  reader  interprets  it,  as  he  in- 
terprets God,  according  to  the  poverty  or 
riches  of  his  own  nature:  yet,  even  so, 
that  interpretation,   meager    though    it 


may  be,  which  comes  to  him  out  of  the 
struggle  of  his  spirit  is  worth  more  to 
him  than  all  the  rest. 

It  is  a  great  step  gained  when  one  has 
shaken  off  the  bondage  of  feeling  obliged 
to  comprehend  at  once  everything  that 
one  admires.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
enjoy  a  thing,  even  to  get  some  degree  of 
good  out  of  it,  before  one  has  arrived  at 
any  accurate  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing. "  No  complex  or  very  important 
truth,"  De  Quincey  tells  us,  "was  ever 
yet  transferred  in  full  development  from 
one  mind  to  another.  Truth  of  that  char- 
acter is  not  a  piece  of  furniture  to  be 
shifted;  it  is  a  seed  which  must  be  sown 
and  pass  through  the  several  stages  of 
growth.  No  doctrine  of  importance  can 
be  transferred  in  a  matured  state  into  any 
man's  understanding  from  without;  it 
must  arise  by  an  act  of  genesis  within  the 
understanding  itself. ' ' 

There  is  something  strange  in  the  fact 
that  an  ordinary  mind  cannot  at  once 
and  entirely  comprehend  the  message  of 
an  extraordinary  one;  but  one  may  be 
caught  at  first  by  mere  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, by  rhythm  and  swing,  by  some 
feint  glimmer  of  significance,  elusive  but 
divine;  and  by  and  by,  when  experience 
and  love  and  joy  and  sorrow  and  pain 
have  gone  on  day  by  day  offering  their 
commentaries  on  all  the  meanings  of  life, 
one  may  wake  suddenly  to  know  that  the 
interpretation  he'  vainly  sought  has  come 
while  he  was  unconscious  of  it.  Your 
message  may  not  be  mine,  mine  may  not 
be  as  richly  full  as  that  of  another,  but 
sooner  or  later  each  one  comes  to  his 
own. 

11  It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  enjoy- 
ing what  you  don't  understand,"  a  gruff 
old  professor  of  rhetoric  said  to  me  once. 
After  the  finality  of  this  dictum,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  find,  soon  after,  a  book  writ- 
ten by  another  distinguished  authority 
on  rhetoric,  in  which  he  quotes  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  A  Grammarian's  Funeral, 
with  the  confession  that,  although  he 
likes  them  very  much,  he  does  not  know 
what  they  mean: 

Sleep,  crop  and  herd !  sleep,  darkling  thorpe 
and  croft, 

Safe  from  the  weather ! 
He,  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft, 

Singing  together, 
He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and  throat, 

Lyric  Apollo ! 
Long  he  lived  nameless:    how  should  Spring 
take  note 

Winter  would  follow?  M 
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Such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  an 
accomplished  scholar  encourages  one  to 
hope  that,  after  all,  even  rhetoricians — 
some  of  them — are  but  men,  and  that 
they  too  may  acquire  a  reprehensible 
appetite  for  odds  and  ends  of  prose  and 
poetry  which  —  to  speak  accurately  — 
choose  themselves,  by  one  knows  not 
what  principle  of  selection,  and  persist  in 
clinging  in  the  mind  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  it  like  burs. 

What  real  lover  of  reading  has  not 
such  a  collection  of  tramp  quotations, 
which  haunt  him,  apropos,  frequently,  of 
nothing  at  all?  Right  gypsies  they  are; 
but  all  the  joy  of  their  vagabondage 
would  be  lost,  if  one  felt  obliged  to  sort 
them,  analyze  their  charm,  and  store 
them  away,  each  in  its  own  pigeon  hole, 
labeled  "  Hope,"  "  Memory,' '  and  so  on. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  spirit  of 
our  age  is  a  reaction  from  Puritanism,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  still  a  good 
many  people  who  feel  that  there  must  be 
something  sinful  in  reading  anything  that 
one  really  enjoys.  They  grind  away  at 
the  chosen  volume,  whatever  it  may  be, 
trembling  as  they  ask  themselves: 
"  Ought  I  to  like  this?  Is  it  the  sort  of 
thing  a  truly  intellectual  person  would 
approve?"  Their  eyes  are  blinded,  so 
that  they  never  realize  how,  all  the  while, 
other  happy  souls  are  led  on  little  by 
little,  from  flowery  peak  to  peak,  until 
they  find  themselves  unconsciously  tread- 
ing with  serene  footsteps  the  heights 
where  the  masters  dwell,  the  paths  where 
duty  is  transfigured  into  delight. 

The  reader  who  begins  by  enjoying 
Longfellow  may  end  with  a  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  Milton  and  Browning;  in 
the  meantime,  if  he  never  attains  to  that 
proud  preeminence,  there  is  no  law  mak- 
ing the  offense  punishable  with  death. 
In  literature,  as  in  life,  one  has  a  right  to 
choose  one's  own  friends.  The  man  who 
has  poetry  enough  in  his  soul  to  thrill 
when  King  OlaPs  war-horns  ring 

"  Over  the  level  floor  of  the  flood  M 

is  not  wholly  without  knowledge  of  the 
mystic  voices  that  call.  Charles  Lamb 
tells  us  that  the  names  of  Marlowe, 
Drayton,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
and  Cowley— minor  poets  all — carry  a 
sweeter  perfume  to  him  than  those  of 
Milton  and  Shakespeare.  A  man  whom 
I  once  knew,  a  German  scholar  of  some 
repute,  entitled  also  to  add  D.  D.  and 
Ph.  D.  to  his  name,  sent  me  Rider  Hag- 
gard's Dawn  as  his  notion  of  a  really 


good  story.  His  taste  and  mine  differed 
widely,  yet  I  was  willing  that  he  should 
live.  I  was  even  able  to  understand  how 
a  man  of  naturally  active  and  adventur- 
ous spirit,  compelled  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  content  himself  with  a  con- 
fined and  quiet  life,  might  find  some  sort 
of  outlet  in  this  rampant  sensationalism. 

There  are  good  authors  and  eloquent 
authors  and  "high"  authors  enough  to 
go  around  amongst  us  all,  and  allow  us 
one  or  two  decently  creditable  favorites 
apiece;  and  occasionally,  in  this  bleak 
world  of  duty,  it  ought  to  be  permitted 
us  to  go  browsing  over  the  whole  field  of 
literature  just  for  the  very  deliciousness 
of  it,  searching  out  the  forgotten  nooks, 
cropping  the  tender  herbage,  and  drink- 
ing the  golden  filter  where  the  sunlight 
drips  through  the  thick  branches  of  hid- 
den trees.  Let  us  cast  aside  our  literary 
consciences,  and  taking  our  authors  to 
our  hearts,  laugh  with  them,  cry  with 
them,  struggle  and  strive  and  aspire  and 
triumph  with  them,  and  refrain  from 
picking  their  bones. 

This  is  a  stern  and  exacting  and  work- 
aday world;  it  demands  analysis  and  ac- 
curacy and  purpose;  it  expects  every 
one  of  us  to  be  able  to  reduce  life  to  a 
mathematical  quantity  and  extract  the 
square  root  therefrom.  The  man  who 
works  and  exacts  and  analyzes  and  pur- 
poses is  the  man  who  succeeds, — as  the 
world  counts  success, — yet  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that 

"  A  dreamer  lives  forever, 
And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day." 

Atlantic  Monthly. 


A  SOLDIER  WHEN  DYING. 


"  Ever  since  the  war,"  said  an  officer, 
"my  memory  has  been  developing,  de- 
veloping details  that  were  crowded  for 
the  time  to  the  rear  by  my  interest  in  the 
greater  drama.  Many  of  them,  although 
small  in  themselves,  illustrate  the  per- 
sonal courage  and  devotion  of  the  men. 

"  There  is  one  episode  that  in  particu- 
lar typifies  the  American  soldier.  I  like 
to  think  so,  at  any  rate.  He  was  a 
private  of  regulars.  When  I  first  saw 
him  he  was  already  a  dead  man,  if  ever  I 
saw  one.  He  was  on  his  feet,  shambling 
along  with  that  galvanic  kind  of  energy 
that  comes  to  men  of  great  vitality  when 
they  are  wounded  beyond  repair. 

"  Just  as  he  fell — even,  as  it  seemed,  in 
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the  very  act  of  falling — he  looked  up  and 
saw  me.  A  very  faint  sign  of  recognition 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  then  he  straight- 
ened with  a  jerk  and  saluted  me  as 
stolidly  as  though  he  was  on  parade. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  act  of  con- 
scious dramatic  effort.  This  well- 
drilled,  well-disciplined,  well-balanced 
private  soldier  of  the  United  States  army 
was  merely  saluting  me,  his  superior 
officer,  and  the  thing  that  stood  for  his  flag. 

"  I  never  knew  his  name,  or  his  record, 
or  his  regiment,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
know.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and 
it  has  been  the  means  of  constant  in- 
spiration to  know  that  we  have  that  kind 
to  work  with." 


STRENGTH  OF  PURITY. 


THE  church  is  called  to  day  to  teach 
without  wavering  the  strength  of  a 
pure  heart.  There  is  a  miserable  mes- 
sage abroad  everywhere  that  says  pur- 
ity is  weakness,  and  that,  in  order  to 
be  strong,  one  must  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  sins  and  shames  of  life,  meet  and 
mingle  with  humanity  in  every  phase  of 
its  wrong  and  ruin.  Even  parents  tell 
teachers  and  pastors  that  they  think  the 
way  for  their  children  to  be  strong  is  to 
allow  them  to  see  life  at  its  worst  as  well 
as  at  its  best. 

There  is,  indeed  a  protest  necessary 
against  a  system  of  hot-house  culture  in 
character.  Goethe  was  right  when  he 
said  that  character  is  perfected  in  the 
midst  of  life,  in  "the  stream  of  the 
world."  Every  judicious  teacher  or 
parent  knows  that  strength  is  never  to  be 
reached  through  ignorance.  But  the 
opposite  emphasis  which  obtains  to-day 
so  widely  is  far  more  dangerous.  Jesus 
said  that  the  pure  in  heart  should  see 
God. 

Perhaps  in  the  list  of  those  heroes 
which  made  up  King  Arthur's  glorious 
company  of  the  Round  Table  there  is  no 
other  so  winsome  as  Galahad.  His  is 
the  very  acme  of  manliness  and  victory. 
And  Tennyson  has  analyzed  the  secret  of 
that  winsome  strength  when  he  makes 
him  say: 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

The  strong  men  of  to-day  are  the  men 
of  virgin  hearts.     Contact  with  sin  is 


rust  upon  the  sword.  Participation  in 
the  wrong  of  any  sort  is  a  flaw  in  the 
armor  that  covers  the  vital  point.  The 
lute  is  forever  rifted  by  the  presence  of 
evil.  Virtue  and  truth  are  strong.  Per- 
haps the  only  justification  in  any  criticism 
of  Galahad  is  the  fact  that  he  was  over- 
mystical.  But  this  need  not  be  so  in  the 
case  of  a  strong,  pure  souled  man.  Pur- 
ity of  heart  is  forever  consistent  with  the 
closest  union  with  life  and  the  most  inti- 
mate participation  in  the  world's  work. 
This  is  the  beauty  of  the  strength  which 
the  pure-hearted  possess.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  the  negative  quality  of 
cloister  innocence,  but  thie  strength  of 
purity  that  lives  and  unites  with  men 
under  all  the  conditions  of  commonplace 
living.  Purity  of  this  sort  is  strong;  the 
pulpit  needs  to  emphasize  the  fact,  and 
parents  need  to  realize  it  in  the  training 
of  their  children.  To-day,  as  always,  the 
vision  cometh  to  the  heart  that  is  pure. 


CURED  OF  DRINK  HABIT. 


"Thanks,  I  don't  care  if  I  do—  not/ ' 
said  one  man  in  a  crowd  of  half  a  dozen 
who  were  invited  to  take  a  drink. 

'  '  Why  not  ?' '  inquired  the  host.  ' 'You 
drank  enough  when  we  worked  together 
five  years  ago  down  yonder  in  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  handling  timber." 

"As  the  children's  books  say,"  re- 
sponded the  man  of  temperate  will,  "lis- 
ten, and  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  When 
you  went  away  and  left  me  there  alone, 
whatever  there  was  in  the  country  that 
was  endurable  went  away,  too,  and  I  be- 
gan to  take  all  the  time  at  my  disposal 
for  my  drinking  time.  You  left  in  Octo- 
ber, you  remember,  and  at  Christmas  I 
resolved  to  celebrate  my  loneliness  by  a 
drunk  that  would  make  me  forget  my 
surroundings  for  three  or  four  days  at 
least.  My  plans  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  the  festivities  beginning  the  third 
day  before  Christmas,  and  going  ahead 
until  Christmas  night,  when  I  got  out  of 
the  house  and  started  up  the  mountain. 

" '  You  remember  what  a  precipitous  and 
rocky  place  that  high  one  was,  and  how  I 
used  to  sit  there,  and  with  the  country 
spread  before  me  in  all  its  oppressive 
loneliness,  curse  myself  for  staying  there? 
Possibly  that  was  what  moved  me  to  go 
out  and  try  to  get  up  there  in  my  drunken 
and  stupefied  condition.  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  got  out  and  wandered  away  among 
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the  rocks  and  cliffs.  When  I  recovered 
consciousness  I  was  lying  on  a  smooth 
stone,  and  it  was  dead  dark  around  me 
and  somewhat  warmer  than  when  I  last 
remembered,  though  it  was  not  cold  at 
all,  as  the  weather  is  often  warm  at 
Christmas  in  that  latitude.  I  dozed  off 
several  times  after  my  first  awakening, 
and  I  did  not  know  where  I  was.  At 
first  I  did  not  care,  but  after  awhile  I  felt 
the  renewal  of  my  thirst,  and  at  last  it 
became  so  strong  that  it  brought  me  to  a 
full  sense  of  my  situation,  and  brought 
with  it  the  purpose  of  getting  something 
to  quench  that  thirst.  It  must  have  been 
an  hour  or  more  before  I  had  recovered 
sufficient  consciousness  to  shake  myself 
out  of  my  stupor  and  try  to  get  on  my 
feet. 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  darkest  night  I 
ever  saw,  and  when  I  at  last  got  to  my 
feet  I  was  afraid  to  move  lest  I  might  go 
off  the  stone  and  land  somewhere  a  thous- 
and feet  down  the  mountain.  Then  I 
looked  for  matches  and  found  none.  As 
for  stars,  there  wasn't  the  glimmer  of 
one  in  the  sky,  and  if  there  was  a  moon 
it  had  retired  for  the  night.  I  calculated 
that  it  must  be  near  daylight,  and  though 
I  could  hear  my  watch  ticking  I  could 
not  see  its  face,  and  it  was  my  only  means 
of  determining  time.  Being  afraid  to 
to  move  and  not  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  the  thick  darkness,  I  lay 
down  again  intending  to  wait  until  day- 
light. 

"  I  lay  awake  half  dreaming  for  some 
time,  then  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I 
awoke  again  several  hours  must  have 
elapsed,  as  I  was  not  only  thirsty,  but 
violently  hungry  as  well,  and  it  was  still 
as  dark  as  before.  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
now,  and  getting  to  my  feet  began  grop- 
ing my  way  about  the  stone  on  which  I 
stood.  It  was  evidently  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  for  as  I  cautiously 
felt  my  way  around  it  I  soon  came  to  an 
edge  over  which  I  feared  I  might  fall.  At 
last,  without  any  apparent  reasoning  pro- 
cess, the  thought  came  to  me  with  sud- 
den and  dreadful  conviction  that  the  dark- 
ness was  not  the  darkness  caused  by  the 
night,  but  that  I  was  blind.  '  My  God!' 
I  shrieked,  '  I  am  blind,'  and  with  that  I 
threw  myself  down  on  the  hard  stone  and 
clawed  at  it  as  if  it  were  something  I  could 
get  hold  of  to  lead  me.  In  an  instant 
more  my  mind  was  as  clear  as  if  I 
had  never  been  stupefied  by  drink,  and  I 
sat  with  my  face  in  my  hands  and  cried 


like  a  baby.  Then  I  prayed  as  I  never 
prayed,  but  it  was  such  a  wild,  tempes- 
tous,  rebellious  prayer  that  it  could  not 
have  helped  my  cause,  yet  I  felt  that  I 
was  helpless  to  do  anything  else.  After- 
ward I  sat  and  listened.  I  knew  that  the 
path  that  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain passed  not  far  from  my  favorite  spot, 
and  that  as  I  had  probably  gone  there  in 
my  drunken  senselessness,  some  one  pass- 
ing would  find  me  and  take  me  home.  I 
waited  then  for  help,  and  you  can  imag- 
ine with  what  patience.  The  stillness  of 
the  mountain  had  always  impressed  me, 
but  never  as  it  did  now  when  I  was  sight- 
less. I  tried  to  catch  a  sound  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees,  but  there  was  no  breeze  ap- 
parently that  morning,  nor  was  there  any 
sunshine,  for  I  had*  not  felt  its  warmth* 
Four  or  five  times  I  shouted  for  help,  but 
I  was  two  miles  at  least  from  the  nearest 
house,  and  if  any  one  were  coming  that 
way  at  all  it  would  be  near  euough  for 
me  to  be  seen  rather  than  heard. 

"  Fear  made.me  less  impatient  than  I 
would  otherwise  have  been,  for  I  was  well 
aware  that  any  slip  off  the  stone  where  I 
was  meant  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  at  any  point 
and  five  huudred  feet  on  the  side  toward 
the  east,  and  I  sat  as  still  as  I  could,  each 
moment  feeling  the  growing  sense  of  fear 
and  utter  helplessness.  For  hours,  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  sat,  afraid  to  move  as  I 
had  moved  at  first,  and  then  there  came 
a  change  in  my  feelings.  Why  should  I 
fear  to  move  ?  Why  should  I  fear  to  fall? 
Why  should  I  not  move  and  fall  and  die? 
What  good  on  earth  was  I  without  my 
eyes?  Who  would  support  me?  Who 
would  want  the  bother  of  me  ?  Death  were 
preferable  to  darkness  such  as  covered 
me  then,  and  I  would  throw  myself  from 
the  rock  and  let  my  body  rot  among  the 
rocks  if  no  one  came  to  find  me.  I  had  a 
pencil  in  my  pocket  and  some  old  letters, 
and  on  the  envelopes  of  these  I  scratched 
in  the  dark  a  few  words  to  whoever  found 
me,  explaining  why  I  had  taken  my  life. 
This  done,  I  composed  myself  for  a  few 
moments,  and  kneeling  on  the  stone,  I 
offered  up  a  brief  petition  to  heaven  for 
for  forgiveness. 

"  As  I  rose  once  more  to  my  feet  I  heard 
a  sharp  yelp,  and  the  next  instant  my  dog 
was  licking  my  hand  and  tumbling  all 
over  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic  fashion. 
For  the  moment  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him 
— I  mean  that  I  was  so  glad  that  he  had 
found  me,  that  I  forgot  my  affliction.  But 
it  was  only  for  an  instant.    As  I  put  out 
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my  hands  to  him  and  felt  his  familiar 
head  and  furry  ears,  I  knew  I  could  never 
see  the  old  fellow  again,  and  I  burst  into 
uncontrollable  weeping.  '  Go,  go,  Jack, 
old  man/  I  said  to  him  when  I  could, 
4  go  quick  and  tell  the  people  that  I  am 
here  blind,  and  they  must  come  to  me. 
Go,  quick,1  and  I  pushed  him  away. 
But  he  would  not  go.  On  the  contrary, 
he  began  barking  until  the  place  rang 
with  noise,  and  as  I  tried  to  quiet  him  I 
heard  a  shout;  then  another  as  the  dog 
barked  more  wildly  than  ever,  and  then 
a  lot  of  voices.  A  second  later  the  light 
of  a  dozen  lamps  fell  upon  me  coming 
around  the  jutting  rock,  and  I  fell  over 
on  the  dog  in  a  dead  faint. 

"It  was  twenty-four  hours  until  I  knew 
anything,  and  six  weeks  before  I  recov- 
ered from  the  subsequent  attack  of  brain 
fever.  Then  they  told  me  I  had  wandered 
that  night  into  a  cave  in  the  mountain, 
and  not  showing  up  the  next  day,  they 
had  gone  searching  for  me.  They  were 
unsuccessful  the  first  day,  but  taking  the 
dog  as  an  afterthought  on  the  following 
day,  they  had  hunted  me  out  and  found 
me  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
cave's  mouth,  traced  there  by  the  dog. 
Since  that  experience  I  am  pretty  sure 
you  will  understand  that  the  liquor  habit, 
or  that  which  brings  it  to  a  man,  is  not  a 
pleasure  to  me." 


BISHOP  POTTER'S  VIEWS. 


Bishop  Pottbr,  having  happily  re- 
turned in  good  physical  and  mental 
health  after  an  extended  and  instructive 
tour  of  the  East,  has  performed  a  public 
service  by  giving  deliberately  formed 
opinions  concerning  our  situation  and 
duty  in  the  Philippines.  Those  oppo- 
nents of  the  national  policy  who  prefer 
epithet  to  argument  have  never  included 
Bishop  Potter  among  the  "Jingoes." 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  rejoiced  to 
claim  him  as  an  anti-expansionist,  and 
have  expected  to  derive  great  aid  and 
comfort  from  the  results  of  his  tour. 
Their  disappointment  will  consequently 
be  keen,  and  it  may  be  feared  that  their 
demeanor  will  leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired. 

We  suppose  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that 
Bishop  Potter  when  he  left  New  York  not 
only  was  predisposed  to  deplore  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  sovereignty  over  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  expected  to  find  in  the  con- 


ditions prevailing  there  substantial  causes 
for  complaint  against  the  United  States 
and  some  support  for  the  contention  that 
even  now  the  islands  ought  to  be  given 
up.  But  he  is  a  cool  and  conscientious 
observer,  his  opportunities  for  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  were  unexcelled,  and  he 
comes  home  to  declare  that  "we  shall 
keep  the  islands  because  there  is  no  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.M  He  still  permits  it 
to  be  understood  that  in  his  opinion  it 
might  have  been  desirable  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent course  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Manila,  and  that  his  views  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  expansion  have  not  been 
greatly  changed;  but  the  question  of  re- 
tention or  abandonment  is  "now  purely 
an  academic  one  ;  practically  the  matter 
is  settled."  It  being  granted,  as  it  must 
be,  that  the  islands  are  to  remain  in  our 
possession,  he  believes  that  a  military 
government  is  for  a  while  the  only  feas- 
ible form  of  government.  Why?  Because 
"  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  native  Fili- 
pinos having  the  ability  to  organize  a 
government  of  their  own . ' '  He  confirms 
the  common  report  that  they  are  indus- 
trious and  mechanically  dexterous,  but 
"it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  any  of  them 
show  a  real  governing  power."  There 
and  everywhere  thoughout  the  East  "the 
problem  is  the  same — to  bring  these  peo- 
ples to  see  and  to  recognize  the  superior- 
ity of  what  we  know  as  civilization,  and 
give  them  the  opportuninity  to  adopt  it." 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  that  prob- 
lem is  being  solved  by  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  to-day  within  the 
limits  of  their  responsibility,  Bishop 
Potter's  testimony  is  valuable  and  grati- 
fying. The  Filipinos  have  been  de- 
scribed, by  men  who  are  apparently  more 
anxious  to  make  out  a  case  than  to  tell 
the  truth,  as  oppressed  with  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  this  country.  The  Bishop  re- 
ports that  "the  majority  of  the  Filipinos 
are  friendly  to  us,  have  every  confidence 
in  our  soldiers  and  are  ready  to  come 
under  our  government."  It  has  been 
declared  with  wanton  recklessness  on  the 
slenderest  possible  basis  of  rumor  that  the 
soldiers  are  cruel,  profligate  and  undisci- 
plined. The  Bishop  speaks  with  hearty 
admiration  of  their  appearance,  character 
and  morals,  and  says  that  the  children 
everywhere  are  ' '  devoted ' '  to  them.  In- 
deed, his  clear  and  compact  statement  of 
facts  is  at  every  point  a  striking  refuta- 
tion of  the  calumnies  which  Americans 
have  been  entreated  to  believe  concerning 
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their  fellow-countrymen  serving  unself- 
ishly and  efficiently  in  the  Philippines. 
He  may  still  regret  the  events  which 
have  produced  these  formidable  tasks, 
but  he  clearly  discerns  the  imperious  ob- 
ligations under  which  we  are  laid,  and 
believes  that  they  are  being  fulfilled  with 
honor  and  sagacity. — New  York  Tribune. 


EYESIGHT  OF  CHILDREN. 


IT  is  asserted  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Rogers,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,  that  our  schools  are  injuring  the 
eyesight  of  their  pupils  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases.     He  says: 

"  It  has  been  recognized  for  years  that 
the  requirements  of  school  life  result  in 
injury  to  the  eyes  of  many.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cities  some  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  correction  of  errors  of  refraction  of 
school  children,  yet  we  have  not  a  well 
defined  and  systematically  applied  plan 
of  preventive  measures  existing  in  our 
schools.  The  correction  of  errors  of  re- 
fraction by  the  correct  fitting  of  glasses  to 
the  eyes  of  such  pupils  as  have  trouble 
already  existing  should  be  one  of  the 
first  measures  to  receive  public  attention. 
But  the  ounce  of  prevention  should  be 
applied  by  careful  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  smaller  pupils  in 
the  school-room.  Here,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  may  be  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  errors  calling  for  glasses  or  com- 
plete debarment  from  study.  From 
school  reports  of  different  cities  I  cannot 
find  that  a  very  great  amount  of  work 
has  been  done'  in  the  city  schools,  except 
in  a  general  way.  In  Germany  the 
question  has  been  studied  in  its  most  sci- 
entific bearings  and  the  practical  results 
applied  in  a  systematic  manner." 

After  quoting  various  authorities  to 
bear  him  out  in  his  assertions,  Dr.  Rog- 
ers continues: 

"  Some  of  our  old  school-rooms  *  *  * 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  hotbeds 
for  eye  troubles.  *  *  *  The  principal  ab- 
normal conditions  which  we  meet  in  the 
eyes  of  children  are  the  short- eye  or  hy- 
permetropia,  hypermetropia  with  astig- 
matism, and  the  lone-eye  or  myopia.  *  * 
Myopia  is  called  a  disease  which  cannot 
be  cured,  and  often  cannot  be  arrested. 
Progressive  myopia  is  in  every  case  omi- 
nous of  evil  for  the  future,  for  if  it  con- 
tinues the  eye  soon  becomes  less  and  less 
equal  to  its  work.  *  *  *  The  most  dan- 


gerous to  the  eye  are  the  four  higher 
grades  in  our  grammar  schools,  leading 
up  to  the  high  school.  It  is  there  that 
myopia  commences  and  increases.  There 
you  will  find  myopia  as  you  ascend  the 
grades ;  31.5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
wearing  glasses  in  the  high  schools  are 
myopes.' ' 

Dr.  Cohn,  a  German  authority,  found 
that  the  number  of  near-sighted  or  my- 
opic pupils  increased  in  every  school 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  he  attributed 
this  to  the  improperly  adjusted  desks. 
This  progressive  increase  Dr.  Rogers  be- 
lieves, from  his  own  observations  in 
Buffalo,  is  the  case  in  the  United  States 
also.  He  especially  condemns  the  care- 
lessness with  which  parents  allow  their 
children  to  begin  study  without  ever 
testing  their  vision,  so  that  a  slight 
defect  is  often  allowed  By  neglect  to  grow 
into  a  great  one.     Says  the  doctor: 

"The  eyes  of  all  children  should  be 
tested  before  admission  as  pupils  to  the 
school.  If  the  vision  should  prove  to  be 
much  below  the  normal,  the  parents 
should  be  advised  as  to  this  condition 
and  what  should  be  done.  Admission 
should  not  be  granted  until  the  pupil  has 
sought  professional  counsel  and  presents 
a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The  same  rule 
should  apply  to  children  with  inflamed 
eyes,  who  should  not  be  allowed  in  the 
school  until  a  physican's  certificate  of 
the  non-infectious  nature  of  the  disease 
has  been  presented.  The  common  wash- 
basin, towel  and  comb  should  be  aban- 
doned entirely." 

The  conditions  that  should  obtain  in 
schools  that  the  pupil's  sight  may  be 
kept  in  the  best  condition  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Rogers: 

11  Light — This  commences,  of  course, 
with  location  of  windows.  Quantity  and 
quality  of  light  are  modified  by  the  color 
of  walls  and  shades  to  the  windows. 
Shades  should  be  hung  on  the  adjustable 
shade  fixtures. 

11  Tints — Blue,  gray,  or  neutral  tints 
are  the  best  for  walls. 

"Desks  —  Adjustable  desks  should  be 
used  and  placed  so  that  the  light  falling 
from  the  upper  sash,  when  possible,  will 
strike  the  desk  over  the  pupil's  left 
shoulder. 

1  *  Artificial  Light  —  Artificial  light  is 
always  bad  light  for  young  eyes;  school 
children  with  myopia  or  any  form  of  eye- 
strain should  not  work  or  stud3*  by  arti- 
ficial light. 
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"  Writing  on  Blackboards — The  writing 
should  be  large  and  legible;  if  required 
to  be  read  at  fifteen  feet,  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  read  at  thirty  feet. 

"  Excessive  Work — School  hours  should 
be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  strength  of 
the  pupil.  There  should  be  frequent  in- 
tervals during  school  hours  for  relaxation 
of  the  eyes. 

"  Length  of  School  Year —  There  is  no 
time  gained  for  the  pupil  by  school  ses- 
sions the  last  half  of  the  month  of  June 
and  first  half  of  September,  the  two  most 
beautiful  months  of  the  year  for  outdoor 
recreation." — Literary  Digest. 


THE  FAITHFUL  TEACHER. 


SOME  years  ago  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Nichols 
wrote  some  words  of  encouragement 
to  Sunday-school  teachers  which  deserve 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  But 
these  beautiful  words  are  just  as  applica- 
ble to  teachers  in  the  day-school,  to  par- 
ents, pastors,  and  every  one  who  is  try- 
ing to  assist  the  young  to  the  acceptance 
of  right  principles  and  the  formation  of 
the  noblest  character.  Dr.  Nichols 
said:  "  Let  those  who  are  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  always  recognize  the  im- 
mense importance  of  fidelity,  for  I  know 
of  no  grace  more  needful  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  than  the  humble  grace  of 
fidelity  that  marches  steadily  on  in  sun- 
shine and  rain,  when  no  banners  are 
waving,  and  when  there  is  no  music  to 
cheer  our  weary  feet,  no  crowd  to  ap- 
plaud you,  simply  bent  upon  duty,  loy- 
ally true  —  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
qualifications  for  a  Sunday-school 
teacher. 

"  Down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
the  old  smith  keeps  hammering  away  at 
the  cable  chain.  He  could  make  ten 
more  links  a  day  by  skimping  his  work, 
but  each  link  must  be  truly  wrought;  so 
he  hammers  on,  in  and  out,  throughout 
the  long  days,  until  his  work  is  finished, 
and  he  passes  away  and  lies  under  the 
green  sod  in  the  church-yard.  .  The 
chain,  too,  passes  on,  until  it  is  found 
upon  the  deck  of  a  ship,  coiled  limp  and 
rusty  around  an  anchor,  and  the  passen- 
gers march  up  and  down,  spurning  it 
with  their  feet  as  they  pass,  for  it  seems 
to  be  in  their  way.  But  the  day  of  sun- 
shine goes  by;  the  night  comes  on;  the 
wind  whistles  in  growing  fury  and  the 
mad  waves  leap  like  mountains.      The 


yards  snap,  the  mast  gives  way,  the  ves- 
sel is  driven  a  waif  on  the  raging  sea, 
until  in  the  light  of  the  morning  dawn  a 
howling  reef  looms,  before  which  the  ves- 
sel drifts  a  hopeless  wreck.  Little  bower 
anchor,  great  bower  are  gone.  Stand  by, 
men ;  let  go  the  sheet  anchor !  Out  it 
falls  into  the  seething  surge,  still  limp 
and  listless  as  it  runs  out,  till  at  last  the 
vessel  is  brought  to  bay,  when  the  limp 
chain  stands  out  in  the  tempest  stiff  as 
an  iron  bar,  so  taut  it  seems  to  ring  a 
song  of  triumph.  It  is  the  old  black- 
smith fighting  the  storm.  Clink,  clink, 
clink  he  hammers  on,  till  out  in  the 
night  it  is  one  man  against  sea,  wind  and 
storm,  and  the  one  man  wins,  because 
fidelity  is  his.  The  storm  passes  by,  the 
skies  are  clear,  and  three  hundred  men 
gather  to  sing  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
deliverance.  Think  you  the  old  black- 
smith hears  anybody  quote  some  other 
man  as  earning  the  meed  for  his  faithful 
work? 

"Teacher,  day  by  day,  in  faithful 
work  you  are  forging  a  chain  that  holds 
something  more  precious  than  the  noblest 
vessel  that  ever  floated  at  sea  —  the 
human  soul;  and  by  and  by  when  there 
comes  some  furious  storm  of  temptation 
with  its  mad  rage  to  drive  the  soul  to 
eternal  ruin,  that  which  you  have 
wrought  —  your  faithful  work  —  is 
stronger  than  cable  chain  with  links  of 
steel  to  hold  that  soul  steadfast  in  its 
hour  of  trial,  and  when  it  is  saved,  some- 
thing of  the  victory  is  yours. — Ltiihcran 
Observer. 


OUR  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS. 


BY  EI^IB  MURRAY. 


OUR  highways  and  byways — such  a 
tangle  of  roads  and  footpaths,  inter- 
secting fields  and  woods  in  every  direc- 
tion, running  along  valleys  or  winding  up 
over  hills;  roads  beaten  broad  by  the  daily 
passage  of  many  feet,  or  turning  aside  in 
quiet  lanes,  and  less  frequented  byways — 
such  a  labyrinth  of  crossways  rises  before 
one  at  the  thought  that  one  is  puzzled 
which  to  choose.  Shall  it  be  the  highways 
best  known  to  us  all,  in  the  farming  coun- 
try running  back  from  the  town  into  the 
hills  ?  Here  in  the  tangle  along  the  road- 
side run  riot  the  burdocks,  thistles,  dais- 
ies and  sunflowers  of  every  description. 
Here  the  highway  is  often  shut  in  by  great 
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stump  fences,  with  outstretched  roots, 
seeming  to  threaten  the  passer-by  like 
grewsome  octopuses,  or  stump  ends 
pointed  toward  you  like  a  rampart  of 
frowning  cannon.  But  the  wild  things 
love  these  old  root  fences,  the  fox  grape 
wreathes  its  fragrant  blossoms  around 
them ;  the  bittersweet  and  the  cat-briar 
vines  brighten  them  in  the  fall'  with  red 
and  blue  berries;  and  the  bushes  that  are 
sheltered  alongside  them  are  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  birds.  Sometimes  these 
farm  roads  are  bordered  by  low  stone 
walls,  lichen-covered  and  falling  into 
picturesque  disorder,  an  excellent  race 
course  for  the  squirrels.  On  either  side 
the  highway  the  picturesque  zig-zag  of 
the  rail  fence  cuts  the  land  into  pastures 
and  grain  fields.  Pastures  gold  and  white 
in  turn  with  buttercups,  black-eyed  Su- 
sans, daisies  and  sweet-scented  clover; 
where  mushrooms  lift  their  delicate  tinted 
silky  parasols,  where  the  quail's  whistled 
call,  and  the  meadow  lark's  rich  notes 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  the  song  spar- 
row sings  from  the  fence  post,  and  high 
overhead  the  bobolink  pours  out  his 
wealth  of  melody.  Grain  fields  where 
through  the  dreary  winter  months  the 
verdure  of  the  winter  wheat  gladdens  the 
eye;  where  the  gray  green  rye,  inter- 
spersed with  the  crimson  of  the  corn- 
cockle, sways  in  every  passing  breeze  its 
tall  graceful  stalks,  or  later  in  the  year 
is  gathered  in  sheaves  of  pale  gold,  stand- 
ing out  like  a  fresco  against  the  blue  of 
the  sky;  fields  where  the  rich  reddish 
tints  of  ripened  wheat  cover  acres;  or 
where,  in  favorable  seasons,  the  buckwheat 
stands  with  its  coral-colored  stems  glow- 
ing under  the  silvery  white  of  its  blos- 
soms like  a  sea  of  opal;  fields  of  corn  or 
Indian  maize,  rising  like  a  forest  with 
fluttering  leaves,  likened  by  some  one  to 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men  in  Lincoln 
green  with  spears  and  waving  pennons. 

Or  shall  we  turn  from  cultivated  fields 
and  follow  the  natural  highways  along 
the  valley,  where  on  one  side  the  river 
lies  broad  and  placid,  the  haunt  of  long- 
legged  herons  and  little  skipping  sand- 
pipers ;  filled  at  its  margin  with  floating 
pond  weeds,  and  the  spiral-stemmed 
blossoms  of  the  eel  grass;  with  white 
arrowheads  standing  knee  deep  in  the 
water,  its  wet  banks  a  favorite  home  of 
the  pretty  drooping  yellow  flowers  and 
speckled  leaves  of  the  adderstongue ; 
where  the  cardinal  flower  loves  to  hang 
*ts  flaming  banner,  and  the  wild  cucum- 


ber twines  about  the  willows,  brightening 
all  the  river  banks  in  late  summer  with 
its  spires  of  whitish  starry  blooms. 

Often  the  highway  runs  along  the  hill- 
side above  the  river,  with  rocks  rising 
precipitously  overhead,  cracked  and  split 
for  the  roots  of  saxifrage  and  fern;  here 
the  trailing  woodbine  festoons  the  bare 
rock  surface,  or  nodding  columbines  hang 
their  scarlet  yellow  from  every  ledge, 
while  overhead  sometimes  soars  the 
eagle,  from  which  the  columbine  receives 
its  Latin  name  Aquilegia. 

Our  road  may  climb  breezy  hill-tops 
where  the  whistle  of  the  white-throated 
sparrow  rings  weird  and  cold  across  the 
fields,  and  where  vistas  of  distant  purple 
peaks,  long  walls  of  hills,  and  valleys  with 
stretches  of  silvery  water  lie  before  us. 
Now  we  pass  by  ponds  and  swamps  where 
the  liquid  song  of  the  red-winged  black- 
bird rises  from  among  the  rustling  grasses 
and  sedges,  the  iris  or  cat- tails;  where  the 
frogs  and  turtles  splash,  and  great  dragon 
flies,  with  wings  iridescent  in  the  sun- 
light, dart  about  in  search  of  prey. 

Our  road  may  follow  some  ravine  run- 
ning back  into  the  hills,  whose  steep  pine- 
covered  walls  rising  on  either  side  shut  in 
a  spot  almost  as  lonely  and  romantic  as 
those  Scott  loved  to  picture  in  his  poetry; 
where  the  stream  murmurs  among  beds  of 
fragrant  mint,  of  crimson  bee  balm,  and 
the  silence  overhead  is  broken  only  by 
the  scream  of  the  hawk,  or  the  hoarse  caw 
of  some  old  crow. 

Or  we  may  turn  aside  and  follow  some 
winding  foot-path  into  the  woods  where 
the  damp  ground  is  brightened  by  the 
shyer  blossoms;  where  in  deep  shade  the 
wood  oxalis  opens  wide  its  purple-veined 
white  petals;  where  violets  blossom  in 
varying  tints;  where  the  prince's  pine 
shows  among  its  shining  evergreen  leaves 
its  fragrant,  waxy,  purple-anthered 
flowers;  where,  best  of  all,  the  twin 
flower  trails  its  dainty  little  vine,  and  lifts 
its  slender  forking  flower-stalks,  each 
with  a  couple  of  drooping  pink-tinged 
heliotrope-scented  bells.  Here  in  clear 
bell-like  tones  the  phrases  of  the  wood 
thrush's  hymn  ring  through  the  woods, 
or  the  weird  jingle  of  the  veery's  melody • 

Having  decided  which  of  all  these 
highways  and  byways  to  follow,  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  choose  among  the  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  presenting  the  botany  of  these 
roadsides. 

We  might  take  the  more  scientific  way 
of  classification  according  to  relationship. 
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and  speak  of  the  Rosaceae,  the  family  to 
which  belong  the  thorns,  apples,  rasp- 
berries, choke- cherries,  wild  roses,  shad- 
blows  and  meadow  sweets,  whose  masses 
of  blossoms  and  bright  colored  fruits  add 
so  much  to  our  highways  and  byways; 
or  we  might  speak  of  the  Umbelliferae 
with  their  flower  clusters  spoked  like 
little  umbrellas,  some  species  of  which  is 
to  be  found  along  field  and  roadside  at 
almost  every  season,  whether  it  be  the 
wild  carrot,  called  Queen  Anne's  lace  be- 
cause of  its  delicacy,  or  the  giant  cow- 
parsnip  and  archangelica  with  their  large 
stalks,  big  clusters  and  coarse  appear- 
ance. We  should  not  omit  the  Com- 
positae,  that  almost  innumerable  family 
among  whose  ranks  are  some  of  our  most 
troublesome  though  picturesque  weeds, 
called  composite  because  each  flower-head 
is  really  composed  of  many  individual 
flowers  forming  a  club  or  co-operative  so- 
ciety; here  belong  the  long  list  of  golden- 
rods,  daisies,  sunflowers,  asters,  etc. 

But  Botany  is  not  primarily  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  names;  names  are  only  matters 
of  convenience  which  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  haunts  and  habits,  the  individual 
characteristics  of  each  species.  Our  ac- 
quaintance with  people  is  usually  only 
just  begun  when  we  are  introduced  to 
them;  the  case  is  the  same  with  flowers. 

So  there  are  other  classifications  of 
plants  more  popular  than  those  by  their 
long  Latin  names.  Mrs.  Dana  in  "  How 
to  know  the  Wild  Flowers  "  classes  them 
according  to  color,  all  the  white  flowers 
together,  all  the  yellow,  and  so  on. 
Higginson,  in  his  "  Procession  of  the 
Wild  Flowers"  has  taken  them  according 
to  season.  We  might  follow  them  in  this 
way,  beginning  when  in  spring  our  road- 
sides and  hillsides  are  white  with  dog- 
wood, wild  thorn  and  cherries;  when  the 
picturesque  clusters  of  the  hobble-bush 
and  the  white  feathery  masses  of  the  shad- 
blow  stand  out  against  the  pale  green  of 
bursting  leaf  buds.  With  the  advancing 
season,  the  pink  flush  in  the  white 
flowers  deepens,  and  after  the  crab-apples 
come  the  deep  almost  crimson  tints  of  the 
azalea,  and  the  laurel  with  its  clusters  of 
enamel-like  flowers,  giving  a  festive  air 
to  many  a  wooded  roadside  or  recent 
clearing.  In  summer  the  yellow  daisies, 
sunflowers  and  goldenrods  get  the  upper 
hand,  miniature  suns  to  reflect  the  gold 
of  the  sunbeams.  With  autumn  come  the 
lavender  and  purple  asters,  turning  the 


roadside  to  a  mass  of  color,  vying  with 
the  hue  of  the  distant  monntains  and  the 
color  of  the  departing  blue-bird's  back. 
Then,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
leaves,  for  a  brief  time,  have  their  chance, 
and  give  to  the  woods  an  unrivaled  glow 
of  reds  and  yellows,  a  great  masquerade 
when  scarlet  sumacs,  sassafras  and 
maples  vie  with  the  crimson  of  wood- 
bines, oaks  and  dogwoods,  the  glossy 
brown  of  certain  oaks,  the  yellow  of  beech 
and  poplar;  while,  in  a  humble  way,  the 
red  berries  of  the  bittersweet,  thorn-apple 
and  nightshade  brighten  up  their  in- 
dividual corners. 

We  might  also  take  up  the  individual 
flowers  which  add  to  the  picturesque  or 
artistic  features  of  highway  and  byway; — 
the  bugbane  whose  tall  white  spires  gleam 
from  out  hillside  clearings  like  torches; 
the  tall  meadow  rue  with  its  drooping 
white  fringes  and  oddly  cut  leaflets  stand- 
ing out  against  the  deep  green  of  the 
meadow  with  an  outlandish  air,  like  a  bit 
of  Japanese  embroidery;  the  fringed 
gentian,  most  lovely  and  indescribable  of 
flowers,  with  its  silvery  blue  long-fringed 
petals;  the  swamp  milk-weed  and  Joe 
Pye's  weed,  in  dull  old  rose  tints ;  the 
butterfly  weed  with  its  masses  of  vivid 
orange  color; — all  these  and  many  more 
we  might  dwell  upon. 

And,  as  all  this  panorama  of  the  seasons 
rises  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  any  one  can  say  that  we  have  an  in- 
significant native  flora.  It  is  without 
doubt  a  flora  new  to  literature.  Gener- 
ations of  poets  have  not  studied  it  and 
written  of  it;  we  have  no  Shelley  or 
Keats  with  whose  ears  to  listen  to 
the  melody  of  our  birds;  no  Chaucer 
Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth  to  bind  our 
hearts  to  our  native  flora.  Our  country 
is  both  too  large  and  too  young  for  any 
local  flower  or  bird  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  English  primrose  or  skylark. 
To  be  sure  our  poets  of  the  last  century 
have  not  neglected  nature,  particularly  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  has  been 
longest  settled.  Our  arbutus,  mayflower, 
and  fringed  gentian  have  been  celebrated 
in  verse;  and  many  of  our  birds;  Bryant's 
"Waterfowl,"  Thaxter's  "Sandpiper," 
Trowbridge's  ' '  Pewee, ' '  Emerson's 
"Chickadee,"  VanDyke's  "  Veery"— all 
these  are  admirable.  But  still,  there  are 
our  thrushes,  orioles,  and  bobolinks 
which  have  not  the  place  in  general 
literature  which  they  deserve.  One  does 
not  reckon  them  instinctively  among  the 
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charms  of  the  country,  as  one  would  the 
nightingale,  and  the  hawthorn  hedges 
and  cowslip  meadows  of  England. 

But,  if  our  literature  furnishes  as  yet 
no  such  guide-posts  to  nature  as  does  that 
of  England,  there  is  the  added  zest  to  our 
walks  and  drives  of  uncertainty  and  per- 
sonal discovery.  We  may  go  out  like 
Columbus  in  search  of  new  worlds,  and 
discover  for  ourselves  many  unsuspected 
beauties  in  tree  and  flower,  new  bird 
melodies,  new  haunts  for  old  species,  or 
new  species  themselves, — in  short,  every- 
where, we  may  find  "a  fresh  footpath,  a 
fresh  flower,  a  fresh  delight.*' 
Athens i  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 


BY  W.  J.  STII.LMAN. 


THE  whole  Saranac  community  was 
on  the  qui  vive,  not  to  see  Emerson 
or  Lowell,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing, 
but  Agassiz,  who  had  become  famous  in 
the  commonplace  world  through  having 
refused,  not  long  before,  an  offer  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  of  the  keepership 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  a  senator- 
ship,  if  he  would  come  to  Paris  and  live. 
Such  an  incredible  and  disinterested  love 
for  America  and  science  in  our  hemi- 
sphere had  lifted  Agassiz  into  an  eleva- 
tion of  popularity  which  was  beyond  all 
scientific  or  political  dignity,  and  the  se- 
lectmen of  the  town  appointed  a  deputa- 
tion to  welcome  him  and  his  friends  to 
the  region.  A  reception  was  accorded, 
and  they  came,  having  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  scientist,  to  guard  against  a 
personation  and  waste  of  their  respects. 
The  head  of  the  deputation,  after  having 
carefully  compared  Agassiz  to  the  en- 
graving, turned  gravely  to  his  followers 
and  said,  "  Yes,  it's  him"  and  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  gravity  to  shake 
hands  in  their  order,  ignoring  all  the 
other  luminaries. 

Agassiz  was,  of  all  our  company,  the 
acknowledged  Master,  loved  by  all,  even 
to  the  unlettered  woodsman  who  ran  to 
meet  his  service.  He  was  the  largest 
in  personality  and  in  universality  of 
knowledge  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever 
known.  No  one  who  did  not  know  him 
personally  can  conceive  the  hold  he  had 
on  everybody  who  came  into  relations 
with  him.     His  vast  knowledge  of  scien- 


tific facts,  and  his  ready  command  of 
them  for  all  educational  purposes,  his 
enthusiasm  for  science  and  the  diffusion 
of  it,  even  his  fascinating  way  of  impart- 
ing it  to  others,  had  even  less  to  do  with 
his  popularity  than  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence,  and  the  sympathetic  faculty 
which  enabled  him  to  find  at  once  the 
plane  on  which  he  should  meet  whoever 
he  had  to  deal  with.  Of  his  scientific 
position  I  cannot  speak,  though  I  can 
see  that  his  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
scientific  influences  of  that  epoch  in 
America — Atlantic  Monthly. 


LEARNING  TO  THINK  ON  ONE'S 

FEET. 


ONE  day  I  was  visiting  in  a  third  grade 
primary  school.  The  teacher  took 
up  a  box  of  pictures,  cut  from  all  sorts  of 
publications,  and  silently  passed  them  to 
the  children.  A  three  minutes'  silence 
followed  while  each  child  studied  his 
picture  thoughtfully.  The  teacher  softly 
tapped  her  pencil,  the  class  were  ready, 
picture  in  hand. 

11  Jennie  may  begin/1  said  the  teacher. 
A  little  girl  stood  in  the  aisle  and  without 
a  break  or  hesitation  described  this  pic- 
ture. 4<  I  have  the  picture  of  a  little  girl 
leaning  on  the  table.  She  has  both 
elbows  on  the  table  and  she  is  resting 
her  face  in  her  hands.  She  does  not 
seem  to  be  tired — her  face  does  not  look 
like  that.  She  is  thinking  very  hard 
about  something.  There  is  a  flat  pic- 
ture-book or  a  magazine  on  the  table 
before,  her  but  she  is  not  looking  at  it. 
Perhaps  she  has  been  looking  at  it  and 
that  made  her  think  of  something  else. 
Her  thoughts  seem  to  be  a  good  ways  off; 
just  as  grown  people  look  sometimes 
when  they  see  things  that  nobody  else  does. 
I  do  not  see  anything  else  in  my  picture." 

Next  a  boy  was  called  upon  to  talk 
about  his  picture.  He  rose  at  once,  and 
said:  *  *  A  lot  of  brownies  are  rolling  a  big 
snow-ball  in  my  jjicture.  They  are  danc- 
ing around  the  big  ball,  except  one,  and 
he  is  dancing  on  top  of  the  snow-ball. 
They  say  the  brownies  always  do  every- 
thing we  do,  though  we  cannot  see  them. 
I  remember  that  you  told  us  once  that 
there  were  no  wicked  brownies  as  there 
are  wicked  fairies,  but  that  brownies  do 
innocent  things  for  the  fun  of  it.  A  great 
artist  named  Palmer  Cox  makes  the  best 
brownies." 
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A  half  dozen  more  children  followed  in 
description  of  all  sorts  of  pictures,  showing 
wonderful  ease  and  facility  in  expression. 
They  didn't  try  to  have  something  to  say, 
nor  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  they  were 
going  to  say.  To  say  a  few  things  about 
each  picture,  in  a  concise  way  was  all 
that  was  required  of  them.  They  knew 
when  they  had  finished,  and  were  never 
questioned  or  asked  to  "see"  more  in 
these  pictures.  They  talked  so  well  that 
a  blind  listener  would  never  have  sus- 
pected that  these  children  were  not  read- 
ing from  a  book. 

4 '  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  exercise  ? ' ' 
I  asked.  "  To  teach  them  to  see  quickly 
in  a  given  time  and  to  think  on  their  feet" 
was  the  reply.  "There  is  something  in 
a  standing  position,  you  know,  that  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  think  and  express  our- 
selves smoothly.  So  I  have  this  exercise 
frequently  with  the  best  results.  The 
children  talk  better  in  all  their  lessons 
for  this  exercise,  and  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  blundering  talkers  before  audiences 
when  they  grow  up — especially  the  girls," 
she  added  with  a  significant  smile. — 
Primary  Education. 


FIRST  TWFNTY  YEARS  OF  LIFE. 


REV.  T.  E.  MONROE. 


Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days'of  thy  yonth, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes;  but  know  thou,  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment. 
— E celestas tes  xi.  9. 

THE  text  is  a  concrete  expression  of 
the  priceless  value  of  youth,*  and  of 
the  irretrievable  loss  when  it  is  wasted. 
There  are  twenty  years  from  childhood 
to  manhood — twenty  years  for  the  matur- 
ing and  training  and  endowment  of  a 
man.  And  I  plead  with  you  this  morn- 
ing for  the  priceless  value  of  those  twenty 
years. 

I  plead  for  these  priceless  twenty  years, 
first  because  human  education  is  limited 
to  that  period.  One  man  perhaps  in  hun- 
dreds will  obtain  an  education  later  in 
life,  not  more.  Young  men  training  for 
professional  life  continue  their  studies 
beyond  this  limit.  But  still  it  is  true 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  lim- 
ited to  this  first  twenty  years;  and  their 
equipment  for  the  struggle  of  existence 
must  be  furnished  during  this  time.  So 
important  is  this  question  esteemed  by 


our  legislators  that  the  education  of  the 
child  is  carefully  protected  from  encroach- 
ment. It  becomes  compulsory  from  six 
to  fifteen  years  with  the  young  man; 
from  six  to  sixteen  with  the  young 
woman.  It  is  a  crime  to  place  a  boy 
under  fifteen  in  a  manufactory,  or  shop, 
or  office,  during  school  hours,  or  a  girl 
before  she  is  sixteen.  And  these  laws  are 
necessary  to  protect  children  from  their 
parents — parents  whose  apathy,  whose 
want  of  aspiration  for  a  higher  life  for 
their  children,  leads  them  to  sacrifice 
them,  and  from  indolent  fathers  who 
would  willingly  live  on  the  toil  of  their 
minor  children.  Remember,  the  less  ed- 
ucation men  have  the  less  they  prize  it. 
Now,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  pro- 
long this  education,  but  in  God's  provi- 
dence it  is  being  projected  backward  to- 
day. The  kindergarten  takes  the  child, 
not  at  six,  but  at  four,  and  by  its  admir- 
able training  prepares  the  child  for  a 
swifter  career  when  it  enters  upon  its  full 
course. 

The  first  period  is  that  of  the  kinder- 
garten. The  child  is  all  eye,  and  ear, 
and  touch,  and  imagination.  It  was  a 
marvelous  discovery  (I  almost  call  it 
Divine  revelation),  when  God  communi- 
cated to  Proebel  the  kindergarten 
thought  that  a  child's  play  is  God's 
school;  that  the  little  child  is  learning  to 
be  a  man  or  a  woman  by  the  instincts  of 
its  own  nature,  imitating  its  father  or 
mother.  The  young  queen  of  Holland, 
when  her  mother's  prime  minister  sat  at 
the  table,  went  to  him  with  great  solici- 
tude and  said,  "Your  Excellency,  I  do 
not  think  you  ought  to  remain  to  sup- 
per." "Why?"  he  says,  "Why?" 
"  My  dollies  all  have  the  measles,  and 
you  might  get  them,"  she  said.  What 
was  it  ?  It  was  an  imagination  so  vivid 
that  it  became  a  reality. 

Now,  during  this  period  of  the  first 
culture  through  the  senses,  the  mother 
and  the  teacher  are  fellow  workers. 
Mother  and  teacher  sit  at  the  fountain  of 
life  and  drop  into  the  living  .water  great 
truths,  gems  of  knowledge,  the  principles 
of  morality  and  of  religion.  I  have  illus- 
trated the  imagination  of  a  young  child. 
I  read  last  week  a  debate  in  a  mother's 
meeting,  I  think,  in  New  York  City.  A 
young  girl,  three  years  old,  said  to  her 
mother,  "Mamma,  I  saw  a  great  'bid' 
elephant  on  the  fence."  That  was  taken 
to  the  mothers'  meeting  to  decide 
whether  it  was  a  lie  or  a  vivid  imagina- 
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tion,  and  that  company  of  mothers,  de- 
bating over  it  for  an  afternoon,  could  not 
decide  or  could  not  agree.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  vivid  imagination  of 
a  child  that  makes  the  pictures  of  its 
heart  real.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  was  on 
the  platform  at  Cuyahoga  Palls,  and 
there  was  a  little  girl,  perhaps  three 
years  old — she  is  married  now;  she  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Monroe,  I  have 
seen  a  beautiful  lady  riding  on  a  ' tow  ' 
(cow)."  My  first  thought  was,  she  had 
seen  a  lady  on  horseback.  I  asked  her 
nurse,  who  was  with  her,  "Have  you 
seen  any  lady  riding ?"  "  No,  no."  But 
something  had  made  the  picture  on  the 
imagination  of  that  child  of  a  beautiful 
woman  riding  a  cow.  Grotesque  to  us, 
but  vividly  and  beautifully  real  to  that 
young  child — the  vivid  imagination  of  a 
child.  I  read  in  the  press  that  a  father 
went  to  his  home,  and  as  he  opened  the 
door  with  his  latch  key  he  heard  his  lit- 
tle daughter  saying,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  hot,  I 
am  so  hot,  I  am  so  hot !  I  can* t  stand 
it."  And  her  voice  had  such  suffering  in 
it  he  went  to  her  and  said,"  My  dear, 
what  are  you  standing  on  the  hot  regis- 
ter for,  why  don't  you  get  off?"  She 
says,  "  Papa,  I  can't,  we  are  playing 
hell;  Tommy  is  in  heaven,  I  am  in  hell, 
I  cannot  get  off."  So  had  she  entered 
into  the  child-play  that  while  suffering 
from  the  hot  register  and  the  furnace 
heat  she  could  not  leave  it. 

The  principal  of  our  leading  private 
kindergarten  says,  that  during  all  her 
experience  in  teaching,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergartens  play  at  almost 
everything,  they  play  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  they  play  Washington's  birth- 
day, but  they  never  play  the  birth  of 
Christ.  They  draw  the  most  delicately 
refined  line  of  propriety  around  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Saviour,  and  never  cross  it. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  conviction 
of  the  matchless  beauty  and  delicacy  of  a 
child's  heart  and  imagination.  Oh, 
blessed  be  the  wise  mothers  and  teachers 
who  are  decorating  the  clean  walls  of  a 
child's  imagination  with  visions  of 
beauty  and  purity!  and  cursed  be  the 
man  who  brands  an  unholy  thought  on 
the  pure  white-chambered  walls  of  her 
soul,  a  picture  of  sin! 

The  second  period  of  education  is  the 
memory  period,  when,  as  in  the  first 
stage,  the  child  is  all  eye,  and  ear,  and 
touch,  and  imagination,  and  these  facul- 
ties still  remain  vivid,  yet  the  child  be-  | 


comes  all  memory.  The  toaster  work  of 
memory  must  be  done  then  or  never. 
You  can  never  become  an  expert  gram- 
marian unless  you  master  grammar  in 
those  early  years.  You  can  never  be- 
come a  fine  classical  scholar  unless  you 
study  the  classics  in  your  early  life.  You 
will  never  have  a  large  vocabulary  unless 
you  study  literature  in  that  period  of 
memory  when  the  impression  is  indelible. 
I  have  seen  a  woman  ninety-eight  years 
old,  out  of  whose  memory  forty  years 
had  been  obliterated,  telling  the  minutest 
events  of  her  early  life,  and  going  over 
again  little  child  events  and  conversa- 
tions which  happened  ninety  years  before. 

The  memories  and  impressions  of  early 
childhood  are  as  indelible  as  life,  so  that 
language  and  literature  belong  to  this 
period,  and  especially  the  reading  of  the 
great  classic  literature  of  our  grand  lan- 
guage and  the  unparalleled  literature  of 
the  Bible.  I  have  feared  that  our  mod- 
ern text-books  of  reading  in  the  public 
schools  were  dropping  out  the  great  mas- 
ter-pieces of  classic  English  the  children 
used  to  memorize  and  retain,  and  which 
unconsciously  formed  their  style  of 
thought  and  expression.  As  you  cannot 
master  the  piano  if  you  do  not  begin  to 
practice  before  twelve,  so  you  cannot 
master  the  literature  of  the  world  unless 
you  begin  early  in  life,  while  the  memory 
is  alert  and  vivid. 

The  third  period,  the  child  enters  upon 
a  state  of  judgment,  maturer  knowledge, 
and  then  come  the  information  studies 
of  our  high  schools  that  have  no  end,  for 
no  one  man  masters  the  knowledge  of 
this  world  to-day.  It  is  too  large  and 
broad.  I  plead,  then,  for  the  priceless 
value  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  a  life:  I 
might  as  truthfully  say  fifteen.  For  ed- 
ucation allowed  to  lapse,  the  loss  is  irre- 
parable. 

Again,  I  plead  the  priceless  value  of 
these  twenty  years  for    manual    skill. 
The  young  man,  before  he  is  twenty, 
must  have  acquired  some  manual  skill  or 
remain  a  drudge  for  life. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  last  parliament  to  require 
technical  studies  in  the  British  schools, 
and  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  must  do 
this  or  lose  your  superiority  in  trade. 
Germany  has  put  technical  studies  in  her 
public  schools,  Prance  has  done  it,  they 
are  invading  our  markets  here  in  the 
heart  of  England,  and  we  must  follow 
their  example." 
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Now,  the  mechanical  and  manual  train- 
ing given  in  our  schools  to-day  is  to  go  on 
and  is  to  become  technical  training. 
When  I  was  in  Switzerland  I  was  in- 
formed that  several  thousand  young  men 
in  the  public  schools  of  Switzerland  were 
learning  the  principles  of  watch- making. 
The  American  automatic  machinery  was 
taking  the  world  away  from  Switzerland. 
She  must  train  her  young  boys  to  be 
watch-makers  to  hold  their  market  in  the 
world.  We  are  coming  to  that  point. 
The  young  man  that  has  been  taught  the 
principles  of  mechanics  can  immediately 
become  a  helper  in  a  skilled  trade.  The 
young  woman  who  has  learned  cooking, 
sewing — sewing  is  only  a  revival  of  what 
our  grandmothers  did  one  hundred  years 
ago  in  New  England,  when  sewing  was 
taught  in  all  the  schools — the  young 
woman  who  takes  the  industrial  depart- 
ment in  our  public  school  may  not  be 
able  to  draw  a  type  solid  from  the  object, 
but  she  can  create  a  home,  tidy,  comfort- 
able and  happy.  The  public  schools  are 
making  homes,  and  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  they  do. 

Again  I  plead  the  priceless  value  of 
these  twenty  years,  because  the  moral 
training  of  men  is  limited.  Here  again 
there  are  men,  bad  men,  who  become 
good  men  late  in  life,  but  they  are  very, 
very  few.  I  do  not  forget  the  Divine 
power  of  our  Christ  to  change  any  heart 
that  is  put  in  His  hands;  but  when  the 
habits  of  life  are  fixed,  hearts  are  no 
longer  put  in  God's  hands  to  be  formed. 
What  does  a  man  believe  ?  What  does  a 
man  love  ?  What  does  a  man  hope  for 
and  reach  out  after?  These  determine 
character. 

Last  summer  at  some  teachers'  conven- 
tion the  president  of  Clark  University, 
Stanley  Hall,  said,  "Character  is  muscle." 
That  expression  was  criticised  in  educa- 
tional journals  and  in  religious  papers, 
but  Mr.  Hall  meant  what  Matthew  Arnold 
said.  Your  character  is  not  limited  to  a 
part  of  your  brain,  your  character  extends 
to  every  fiber  of  nerve  and  sinew,  and 
every  drop  of  your  blood.  That  is  what 
it  means — to  train  a  man  so  that  every 
impulse,  that  all  the  myriad  coiled  springs 
of  character  are  springs  of  virtue.  Now, 
a  mother  sits  at  the  very  fountain  of  life 
and  drops  truth  into  the  heart.  Froebel 
said,  "Education  should  begin  at  a 
child's  birth."  The  mother  has  the  child 
in  her  hands  during  four  years,  and  ac- 
cording to  her  motherhood  she  holds  it, 


and  then  the  kindergarten  teacher  comes 
in  as  her  helper,  and  they  are  to  fashion 
the  little  child.  Why,  it  is  as  easily 
molded  as  clay,  but  that  soft  clay  will 
harden  like  the  rock  when  it  is  shaped 
and  set.  The  memory  of  mothers!  You 
remember  mothers,  most  of  you,  you 
remember  their  words  of  prayer,  lips  long 
since  silent  in  the  past,  but  their  lov- 
ing life  comes  up  like  the  sunshine  over 
your  soul  and  keeps  you  from  evil.  I 
remember  standing  as  an  ignorant  boy  in 
my  "teens"  on  my  father's  doorstep, 
starting  out  into  the  world  never  to  go 
back,  coming  into  the  great  west,  and  my 
mother  laid  her  hand  on  my  boy-head 
and  gave  me  her  blessing  and  commended 
me  to  her  God.  Many  a  time  I  have  felt 
the  touch  of  that  hand,  and  heard  the 
tender  tones  of  that  voice  now  long  silent. 
Oh,  mothers,  don't,  I  entreat  you,  rob 
your  little  children  of  the  holy  memories 
in  after  years,  when  you  sleep  low  in  the 
ground,  of  your  voice  in  prayer  and  in- 
struction. 

In  my  native  town,  on  a  poor  little  hill- 
top farm,  was  a  family  with  one  boy. 
They  sent  him  to  Yale  College.  On 
Thanksgiving  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"  It  is  so  cold,  I  can't  stand  it  without  an 
overcoat."  The  family  had  one  sheep. 
They  sheared  that  sheep.  The  mother 
made  a  carefully  quilted  jacket  to  protect 
the  sheep  and  fastened  it  upon  him.  The 
mother  washed,  and  carded,  and  spun, 
and  wove,  and  dyed  the  wool,  and  cut 
and  made  that  overcoat  before  Christmas, 
and  the  boy  had  it.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  you  that  that  boy  has 
just  retired  from  the  presidency  of  one  of 
our  great  universities.  There  is  a  quality, 
a  Divine  quality  of  enthusiasm,  that 
multiplies  a  man  so  that  he  has  the 
strength  of  ten.  Sheridan  had  it  in 
battle.  It  is  spiritual.  Remember,  the 
highest  potency  of  a  man  is  spiritual. 
Depraved  men  don't  have  it.  It  is  that 
power  of  absolute  self-possession  that  a 
young  man  can  gather  his  forces  up  and 
meet  the  rugged  fortunes  of  the  world 
that  makes  conquerors  and  heroes. 
Liberty  is  the  fad  of  our  time,  but  no  man 
is  free  and  master  of  himself  until  he  has 
obeyed.  A  young  man  goes  to  West 
Point,  or  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. He  is  taught  first  implicit 
obedience,  minutest  obedience.  Why? 
To  break  him  ?  No,  to  make  him.  He 
is  taught  implicit  obedience  to  his  super- 
ior that  when  he  becomes  a  superior  he 
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will  be  a  commander  of  men,  and  we  must 
get  it  that  way.  You  remember  what 
Lamb  said.  A  young  Englishman 
sneered  at  Jesus  Christ  in  a  London  club. 
Lamb  said,  '  *  If  Shakespeare  should  enter 
we  should  all  rise;  but  if  Jesus  Christ 
should  enter  this  room,  we  should  all 
kneel." 

I  once  more  plead  for  the  priceless  value 
of  this  twenty  years  of  life  from  our 
national  lot.  We  are  now  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  this  world.  Our  next  census 
in  1900,  with  our  new  dependencies,  must 
number  ninety  millions.  Soon  we  shall 
pass  the  one  hundred  million  line.  We  are 
a  great  world-nation.  We  are  not  a  nation 
of  conquest.  We  are  a  mediatorial  nation, 
doing  a  Christ  work  on  earth.  We  have 
a  very  small  army,  but  composed  of  the 
choicest  men.  The  general  that  com- 
manded at  El  Caney  said  to  me  last  week 
that  a  British  army  officer  who  was  with 
them  for  observation  repeatedly  spoke  to 
him  of  the  morale  of  our  men.  He  had 
never  seen  the  equal  of  it.  Major  General 
Cox  once  said  to  me,  "  I  have  seen  the 
men  of  Germany,  Prance  and  India;  I 
have  seen  no  men  like  the  men  of  our 
Civil  War."  The  morale  of  the  men  is 
simply  another  word  for  morality  in  its 
last  analysis. 

We  have  sixteen  millions  of  children  in 
our  public  schools  by  the  census  of  1890. 
We  have  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  for 
each  one  thousand  people.  Germany  is 
supposed  to  lead  the  world  in  education, 
and  has  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pupils  to  a  thousand  population. 
Now,  we  stand  almost  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  self-government.  Shall  we  stand 
the  test  ? 

Rome  stood  a  thousand  years.  She  gave 
the  world  law,  citizenship,  civilization, 
roads,  bridges,  harbors,  docks,  every- 
thing but  religion;  and  she  perished  at 
last,  not  by  the  armies  of  her  enemies,  but 
by  the  decadence  of  her  people.  The 
moral  quality  had  been  eaten  out  of  them 
by  luxury.     Will  it  be  so  with  us  ? 

We  are  to  determine  whether  the 
American  principle  of  free  institutions, 
supported  by  free  self-governing  men,  can 
endure.  That  principle  is  entering  our 
schools.  The  schools  of  Elmira,  and  of 
Mount  Clair,  N.  J.,  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments, are  now  governed  by  committees 
of  pupils.  The  self-governing  principle 
is  to  be  tested  by  colleges  and  schools. 
God  grant  it  may  succeed! 

Now,  my  friends,  our  work  as  educa- 


tors is  to  create  a  people  whose  power  of 
self-government  shall  stand  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Can  we  do  it?  And 
remember,  it  must  be  done  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  each  genera- 
tion. So  I  sum  up  my  plea  for  the  price- 
less value  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  life. 
It  is  a  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the 
great  principle  of  self-government  among 
the  American  people. — Home  and  School* 


LETTERS  FROM  PARENTS. 


Dear  Miss  Brown:  I  send  you  my 
little  boy  John  that  he  may  enter  your 
school.  For  fear  that  you  may  not 
readily  learn  John's  peculiarities,  I  wish 
to  mention  some  of  them  to  you,  as  I 
am  very  anxious  that  you  shall  never 
treat  our  boy  unjustly.  You  are  liable 
to  do  that  unless  you  know  his  pecu- 
liarities. His  father  thinks  you  should 
allow  John  to  do  pretty  much  as  he 
pleases  the  first  few  days,  so  that  he  will 
learn  to  like  you.  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
if  John  doesn't  like  you,  for  he  is  very 
hard  to  control  when  he  doesn't  like  one. 
At  home  we  have  to  let  him  have  his 
own  way  to  keep  him  from  getting  angry, 
and  I  hope  you  wont  make  him  angry  at 
school.  Please  do  not  scold  him,  and  I 
don't  want  him  punished  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  his  peculiarities  is 
that  he  gets  black  in  the  face  when  he  is 
punished.  You  might  gain  his  good-  will 
by  making  him  some  little  present  once 
in  a  while.  His  last  teacher  never  made 
him  a  single  present  all  year,  and  John 
is  always  thinking  of  some  way  to  get 
even  on  her  for  the  way  she  has  treated 
him.     Please  see  that  John  is  not  allowed 

to  play  with  those  S boys.     Also  tell 

the  children  that  he  is  to  have  his  own 
way  on  the  playground  for  a  few  days 
until  he  gets  acquainted.  They  will  be 
sure  to  let  him  do  as  he  pleases  then. 

John's  Mother. 

P.  S. — If  John  does  not  like  you,  I 
shall  know  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  shall  go  at  once  to  see  the  directors 
about  getting  some  one  in  your  place. 

Dear  Miss  Brown:  We  have  decided 
that  our  son  Eugene  is  ready  for  admis- 
sion to  your  school,  and  it  is  with  confi- 
dence that  I  commit  him  to  your  care. 
He  is  not  a  perfect  boy  by  any  mean?, 
that  is,  he  has  the  impulses  and  failings 
that  are  so  common  among  children.    I 
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do  not  think,  however,  that  he  is  ma- 
licious. I  look  to  your  training  and  ex- 
perience for  guidance  in  curing  him  of 
any  undesirable  tiaits  or  habits  that  he 
may  possess,  and  I  assure  you  of  our 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  before 
you.  We  want  our  boy  trained  to  be 
manly;  to  suffer  injustice  rather  than  to 
do  injustice;  to  be  fair  to  his  playmates 
and  respectful  to  his  teacher.  But  above 
all  we  want  him  taught  thoroughly  to 
respect  acknowledged  authority,  and  to 
be  always  willing  to  obey  it.  I  realize 
that  the  start  you  give  him  towards  a 
good  character  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  method  you  use  in  reading  or 
arithmetic ;  and  therefore  I  shall  be  more 
than  pleased  if,  at  the  close  of  the  term, 
we  see  in  him  more  evidence  of  character 
training  than  we  do  of  particular  educa- 
tional devices. 

Assuring  you  of  my  hearty  interest 
and  cooperation  in  any  and  all  your 
plans  for  the  success  of  our  school,  I  am 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Eugene's  Father. 

Northwest  School  Journal. 


TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 


IT/'OMEN  who  are  interested  in  the 
V>  teaching  of  the  household  arts 
sometimes  forget  that  there  are*  many 
reasons  for  such  instruction,  and  that 
good  work  can  be  done  in  several  lines. 

The  farmer  often  sows  clover,  not  for  a 
crop  of  clover  hay,  but  that  he  may  plow 
it  in  when  half  grown,  and  thus  enrich 
the  soil  for  other  crops.  In  like  manner 
lessons  in  domestic  economy  may  be  used 
to  train  the  pupil  in  habits  of  exactness, 
even  if  it  is  not  pursued  far  enough  to  be 
of  much  practical  use  in  after  life,  though 
every  human  being  needs  enough  knowl- 
edge about  the  composition  and  prepara- 
tion of  food,  and  the  laws  of  hygiene,  to 
enable  him  to  live  comfortably.  Still  this 
may  be  gained  in  less  time  and  by  differ- 
ent methods  from  those  required  to  reach 
the  skill  necessary  for  the  production  for 
the  general  market. 

The  farmer  again  may  raise  a  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  his  home  table 
with  far  less  attention  than  is  necessary 
for  the  few  crops  he  selects  to  turn  into 
money.  Any  man  or  woman  who  is  to 
depend  upon  a  special  craft  for  daily 
bread  needs  thorough  technical  training 
in  that  direction.    Yet  much  general  edu- 


cation may  come  through  the  mastery  of 
any  art  or  science. 

Then  let  us  have  classes  in  home  science 
for  general  mental  development,  and  yet 
make  such  lessons  of  practical  value  for 
the  daily  life;  and  then,  also,  let  us  have 
schools  where  the  technical  training  shall 
be  given  in  systematic  fashion,  combining 
theory  and  practice. — Lutheran  Observer. 
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Prom  teachers  who  do  not  take  several 
educational  journals. 

From  teachers  who  have  forgotten  their 
youth. 

From  teachers  who  call  curiosity  cus- 
sedness. 

From  teachers  who  have  lost  (or  never 
had)  faith  in  God  and  little  children. 

From  teachers  whose  work  is  merely 
thought  out,  but  never  felt  out. 

From  teachers  whose  zeal  is  not  above 
refrigerator  temperature. 

From  teachers  who  see  another's  pros- 
perity through  green  spectacles. 

From  teachers  who  tell  themselves  that 
the  needs  of  their  pupils  are  proportional 
to  their  salaries. 

From  teachers  whose  thunder  is  not 
preceded  by  lightning. 

From  teachers  whose  voices  have  but 
one  key  and  but  one  inflection. 

From  teachers  who  take  off  their  hats 
in  their  own  presence. 

From  teachers  who  are  threshing  last 
year's  straw  (and  damning  the  harvest). 

From  teachers  whose  vocabulary  does 
not  contain  good  will,  good  digestion,  sys- 
tem, professional  courtesy,  "My  Country, 
'Tisof  Thee/9  and  unification. 

From  teachers  whose  units  of  measure 
are  not  authorized  by  reason  nor  common 
sense. 

From  teachers  who  sit  and  shiver  int 
their  own  shadow. 

From  teachers  who  affirm  that  "morn- 
ing exercises"  are  unnecessary;  that  "rest 
periods"  consume  too  much  time ;  that 
4  America"  is  worn  threadbare;  that  the 
daily  display  of  our  country's  flag  ren- 
ders it  too  common. 

From  teachers  who  behold  the  Stars 
aud  Stripes  without  a  quicker  pulse  and 
a  more  erect  spinal  column. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

— New  York  Education. 
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AN  OLD  QUILT. 

RBV.  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  D.  D. 


/^IVE  me  my  old  coverlet,  Mary — 

\JT  the  one  that  my  wife  Elizabeth 
made  for  me  so  long  ago.  Cover  me 
with  it  and  tuck  me  in  well.  I  want  to 
rest." 

Thus  spake  old  Jacob  Christman  to  his 
sister  Mary.  It  was  a  cold  evening  in 
December,  and  Jacob  was  not  "feeling  in 
good  shape,"  as  he  put  it,  and  his  faith- 
ful old  sister,  who  was  looking  after  Jacob 
now  that  his  faithful  wife  had  gone  to  her 
long  rest,  covered  hfm  with  his  favorite 
old  quilt — a  good  and  warm  covering, 
that  he  loved  for  dear  Elizabeth's  sake, 
for  had  she  not  bought  the  stuff,  and  cut 
it  out,  and  quilted  it,  and  put  on  the  bor- 
der, and  given  it  to  him  many  years  be- 
fore she  died ?  "I  love  it, ' '  he  said,  * ' for 
its  size;  and  then  it  is  so  substantial  and 
warm,  and  it  has  been  kept  so  carefully 
that  it  is  still  clean  and  white,  and  Eliza- 
beth's hand  was  on  it  in  the  making,  and 
she  slept  under  it  many  a  night.  And  it 
puts  me  in  mind  of  her.  As  it  touches 
me  now  and  then  I  seem  to  feel  Eliza- 
beth's soft  hand  on  me,  and,  foolish  old 
fellow  that  I  am,  I  once  in  a  while  kiss 
it,  fancying  that  I  am  kissing  Elizabeth's 
dear  lips  again. ' '  And  the  tears  sparkled 
in  Jacob's  eyes  and  his  voice  trembled  as 
his  sister  Mary  gave  him  a  kiss  for  his 
own  sake  and  in  memory  of  ' '  my  good 
sister  in-law,  Elizabeth." 

"There  is  a  short  story  about  the  old 
quilt  that  I  shall  tell  you  some  time, 
Jacob,"  said  Mary,  "a  story  that  you 
have  never  heard." 

This  kindled  Jacob's  curiosity,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  Mary  must 
"  tell  the  story  now."     And  she  did. 

"Elizabeth  did  not  buy  all  the  stuff 
that  is  in  the  quilt,  Jacob.  And  much  of 
it  was  not  new  when  she  made  it.  The 
quilt  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  be,  a  single 
piece  of  cloth — a  '  unity,'  as  the  preacher 
would  say." 

' '  Of  course  not, ' '  said  Jacob.  ' '  There 
is  an  upper  and  there  is  a  lower,  and  be- 
tween there  is  a  third  piece.  But  she  cut 
them  all  out  from  new  material  that  she 
bought  herself.  She  as  much  as  told  me 
so.  And  it  is  so  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  so  full  of  the  memory  and  love  of 
Elizabeth ! ' '  And  old  Jacob  '  *  snuggled ' ' 
himself  under  the  quilt  and  told  Mary  to 
go  on  with  her  story. 


And  Mary  went  on,  and  told  Jacob  that 
the  quilt  was  really  "  made  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pieces." 
.  Jacob  interrupted  her  with  one  of  his 
prompt,  stout,  and  sharp  denials,  and  told 
her  it  was  useless  to  tell  him  "such  a 
story,"  and  that  it  would  take  away  a 
great  deal  of  his  pleasure  to  know  that 
Elizabeth  did  not  buy  it  all  and  jnake  it 
up  just  as  he  had  always  believed. 

And  Mary  continued  her  story:  "The 
outside  of  the  quilt — the  upper  side  and 
the  under  side — was  Elizabeth's  purchase, 
and  a  little  ripping  on  the  edge  would 
show  you  that  the  inside  and  main  body 
of  the  quilt  was  piece-work  and  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  muslin,  with  here  and  there 
bits  of  gingham  and  silk.  In  reality,  the 
work  of  putting  the  hundreds  of  pieces 
together  was  superintended  by  Elizabeth, 
but  is  not  all  the  work  of  her  fingers. 
Other  people  helped  her,  and  nobody  can 
tell  now  just  where  all  the  bits  of  silk, 
muslin,  gingham,  etc.,  came  from." 

Then  Jacob  trembled  and  frowned  and 
muttered  to  himself,  while  Mary  talked, 
and  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  He  was 
old  and  nervous  and  notional  and  fidgety, 
and  this  strange  story  troubled  him.  He 
denied  it  all,  and  reproved  Mary  for  tak- 
ing away  the  sweet  thought  that  it  was 
all  the  work  of  Elizabeth.  "  But  bring 
the  scissors,"  he  said. 

Then  Mary  carefully  clipped  the  thread 
along  the  edge  of  the  quilt,  removing  a 
few  inches  of  the  border,  and,  lifting  the 
upper  cover,  revealed  within  a  patched 
quilt  of  many  colors  and  of  many  kinds 
of  material — blue,  gray,  green,  white, 
pink,  scarlet,  squares  of  satin,  of  muslin- 
de-laine,  of  linen  and  calico. 

"  It  is  as  I  fold  you,"  said  Mary. 

"  Well,"  said  Jacob,  "  I  do  not  like  this 
thing  at  all.  It  seems  to  spoil  the  quilt 
as  Elizabeth's  work.  I  wish  she  had  not 
told  you,  or  I  wish  you  had  not  told  me. 
I  do  not  like  all  these  colors  and  patches 
of  different  kinds  of  stuff.  I  like  to  think 
of  it  as  all  one  and  as  all  Elizabeth's,  and 
I  like  to  believe  that  she  was  perfectly 
certain  as  to  where  it  all  was  bought  and 
when  it  was  begun  and  finished.  Your 
new  story  about  the  old  quilt  somehow 
spoils  it  for  me.  What  an  age  this  is  for 
new  ways  of  accounting  for  old  things! 
I  do  not  like  it!" 

Mary,  who  loved  Elizabeth  as  truly  and 
as  ardently  as  Jacob  did,  with  all  her  love 
for  Jacob,  disliked  to  see  him  so  crotchety 
and  unreasonable.    Therefore,  instead  of 
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trying  to  smooth  things  over,  she  went  on 
to  say:  "  To  me  the  quilt  is  more  beauti- 
ful and  much  more  valuable  in  its  variety 
than  if  it  were  a  unity.  It  really  repre- 
sents a  great  deal  more  work,  and  a  much 
longer  period  of  time,  and  much  more  art, 
and  a  higher  taste,  and  a  more  tender  love 
in  Elizabeth  than  it  could  have  done  if 
your  idea  were  true." 

11  Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Jacob, 
"lam  pretty  well  set  in  my  mind,  and  I 
don't  like  to  have  anybody  unsettle  my 
views.  Really,  it  doesn't  seem  so  much 
like  Elizabeth' s-own  as  it  did  before." 

"To  me,"  answered  Mary,  "it  seems 
more  like  Elizabeth.  She  was  economical, 
and  saved  all  the  scraps  of  things.  She 
was  interested  in  so  many  different  classes 
of  people  and  different  parts  of  the  world 
that  friends  used  to  give  her  relics,  curi- 
osities, and  bits  of  travel-stuff.  Now, 
there  are  in  the  quilt  pieces  of  silk  that  a 
missionary  from  China  gave  Elizabeth, 
and  several  of  the  finest  fabrics  in  that 
quilt  came  from  India.  There  are  frag- 
ments of  linen  from  Egypt,  and,  if  you 
were  interested  in  it,  you  could  find 
threads  of  silk  and  of  gold  that  came  from 
Australia.  There  are  little  squares  in  the 
quilt  from  the  dresses  worn  by  Elizabeth's 
grandmother,  and  by  two  of  her  grand- 
aunts,  and  from  Elizabeth's  own  dresses 
when  she  was  a  school-girl;  and  there  are 
two  pieces  in  it  from  her  wedding  dress." 

"Well,  I  do  declare!"  was  all  old 
Jacob  was  prepared  to  say;  and  he  inter- 
rupted Mary  to  say  it. 

Mary  continued:  "A  lady  whose  hus- 
band had  been  to  the  Arctic  zone  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  once  gave 
Elizabeth  a  small  cutting  from  an  Arctic 
native's  dress,  and  that  is  in  the  quilt. 
And  there  are  tiny  squares  that  came 
from  Rome,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Elizabeth  prized 
them  all,  and  put  them  into  the  quilt, 
and  you  have  been  wrapped  up  and 
covered  and  comforted  cold  nights  for  all 
these  years  by  all  this  precious  stuff." 

"  Why  didn't  Elizabeth  tell  me? " 

"Partly,"  answered  Mary,  "because 
she  thought  you  would  think  it  foolish. 
You  were  always  a  little  unreasonable, 
Jacob.  And  partly  because  she  thought 
that  when  you  did  find  it  out,  after  she 
had  gone,  you  would  be  pleased  to  know 
how  long  she  worked  on  it,  and  how 
much  thought  and  love  she  put  into  it, 
and  how  much  of  the  world  has  a  place 
in  it,  and  how  it  would  interest  you  and 


other  people,  exciting  your  curiosity  and 
occupying  your  time  as  you  studied  it. 
So  she  covered  the  quilt  with  a  plain 
spread  of  muslin,  and  fixed  it  so  you 
would  be  comfortable  under  it,  and  some 
day  find  out  how  she  made  it,  and  then 
prize  her  taste  and  love  all  the  more  be- 
cause of  it." 

When  Mary  ceased,  Jacob  was  crying, 
And  for  a  long  time  nothing  was  said. 
The  old  clock  ticked  steadily  and  solemnly 
in  the  silence. 

"Can  you  take  off  the  upper  spread 
to-morrow,  Mary?" 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Mary,  "that 
you  can  be  warm  and  comfortable  under 
a  polychrome  quilt?" 

"And  Jacob,  do  you  think  you  could 
ever  come  to  have  faith  in  a  polychrome 
Bible?" 

' '  A  polychrome  what  ? ' '  asked  Jacob 
Christman. — Outlook. 
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HOW  TO    MAKE    A    RECITATION    SNAPPY 
AND  THE  MOVEMENT  BRISK. 


TO  have  a  recitation  move  briskly  there 
must  be  first  a  physical  preparation 
on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  pupil  who  goes  to  bed  any  hour 
between  9  and  11  p..m.,  who  eats  three 
heavy  meals  per  day  with  a  generous 
sprinkling  between  times  of  cakes,  candy, 
and  chewing  gum ;  who  is  being  con- 
stantly dragged  out  by  his  elders  to  at- 
tend Salvation  Army,  protracted  meet- 
ings, Junior  meetings,  practice  for  enter- 
tainments of  all  kinds,  theatres,  bazaars, 
— open  meetings  of  all  sorts;  who  rises  in 
the  morning  with  reluctance  and  slowly 
wends  his  way  to  school;  who  yawns 
audibly  during  morning  exercises;  and 
who  by  strong  exertion  manages  to  come 
lagging  into  recitation  when  his  class  is 
called — this  kind  of  child,  especially  if 
he  represents  several  members  of  the 
class,  is  not  liable  to  lend  a  very  helping 
hand  toward  making  a  brisk  recitation, 
particularly  if  the  teacher  has  not  had 
her  allotted  ten  hours  of  sleep.  When 
we  attack  a  hard  place  in  our  work,  I 
ask  the  pupils  to  go  to  bed  not  later  than 
8  o'clock ;  to  take  plenty  of  time  to  eat 
their  meals ;  to  save  their  candy  to  eat  at 
meal  time,  and  above  all  things  to  avoid 
that  demoralizing  "  all- day  sucker."  I 
have  never  yet  had  a  child  who  was  per- 
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sistently  devoted  to  this  candy  who  was 
of  any  account.  One  can  buy  four  all- 
day  suckers  for  a  penny,  and  there  is 
something  so  exasperatingly  self-satisfied 
in  the  child  who  starts  to  school  in  the 
morning  with  three  of  these  pieces  in  his 
hand  and  one  in  his  mouth!  He  arrives 
at  school  with  the  three,  demolishes  one 
at  recess,  finishes  another  on  the  way 
home  to  dinner,  and  has  one  left  for 
afternoon,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
four  pieces  of  licorice- root  on  which  these 
candies  were  mounted.  This  is  only  one 
day — the  next  is  ditto,  and  so  on.  I  find 
that  the  children  as  a  whole  respond  very 
generously  when  I  ask  them  to  deprive 
themselves  of  these  things.  The  result 
is  also  very  satisfactory. 

As  I  plan  my  work  I  tell  the  children 
we  are  to  do  so  much  for  this  week,  and 
each  week  or  day  as  it  comes.  It  seems 
to  make  them  more  self-reliant.  One 
can  plan  the  work  with  the  children  to 
see :  How  many  sounds  can  be  learned  in 
a  week;  how  many  pages  in  Reader  can 
be  read ;  how  many  pages  on  chart  can 
be  read;  how  many  children  will  be  able 
to  read  from  reading  slips  (time  given 
perhaps  fifteen  minutes  per  class);  and 
how  much  improvement  can  be  made  in 
writing  in  a  certain  time.  Combining 
his  interest  in  the  plan  work  with  his 
interest  toward  keeping  himself  at  his 
best,  physically,  we  have  now  made  a 
long  step  toward  the  physical  and  mental 
preparation  which  immediately  precede 
the  recitation  proper. 

Let  us  now  suppose  our  pupils  are  in 
the  school-room,  each  child  in  his  seat. 
The  morning  exercises  are  over.  Each 
child  has  been  looked  squarely  in  the 
eye,  and,  if  any  are  listless-looking,  in- 
quiries have  been  made  as  to  how  they 
have  spent  the  time  since  the  dismissal  of 
school  the  day  before.  If  lack  of  sleep, 
eating  too  many  sweets,  etc.,  accounts 
for  the  indifference,  an  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  child  see  that  he,  if  he  wishes, 
is  master  of  his  body  and  of  his  mind. 
If  the  child  responds  to  this,  a  glance 
once  in  a  while  during  the  day  will  recall 
him  to  himself.  Of  course,  all  this  will 
occupy  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it. 
Then  comes  the  seat  work  for  the  classes 
not  reciting.  Seeing  that  they  have 
everything  necessary  that  they  may  not 
destroy  the  recitation,  the  class  to  recite 
is  now  given  the  signal  to  come  out  on 
the  floor  for  the  recitation.  As  the  class 
rises  a  quick  glance  is  given  down  the 


rows  to  see  how  many  respond  with  re- 
luctance. If  the  lagging  ones  are  few  in 
number  nothing  is  said,  but  a  mental 
note  is  jotted  down.  The  teacher  pre- 
cedes the  class  to  the  place  of  recitation, 
and  when  she  is  ready  for  work  each  child 
is  supposed  to  be  in  place  ready  and 
watching.  The  teacher  again  meets  the 
eyes  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  class.  This 
glance,  however  short,  is  composed  of  a 
stern  look  for  the  one  who  needs  repres- 
sion; an  encouraging  look  for  the  shy 
one,  also  for  the  plodder;  but  the  glance 
is  withal  one  of  good  comradeship,  and 
the  children  respond.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  term  the  response  may  be 
wavering,  good  one  day,  bad  the  next, 
indifferent  the  next.  As  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  pupils  the  faults  and 
bad  habits  of  the  class  force  themselves 
on  us,  and  we  mention  a  few  which  irri- 
tate us,  and  are  death  to  a  snappy  recita- 
tion. 

Don't  expect  a  snappy  recitation  from 
the  child  that  stands  one  foot  on  the 
other.  Don't  expect  the  boy  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  to  respond  instantly. 
And  the  boy  who  breathes  through  his 
mouth  will  stare  at  you  with  wide,  un- 
comprehending eyes.  The  little  girl  who 
plays  with  bangles  and  bracelets  will  be 
an  eyesore  to  you.  Don't  expect  to  be 
greeted  with  a  flash  of  understanding 
from  the  boy  who  is  always  reaching  out 
in  a  helpless  way  to  hold  the  hand  or 
clothing  of  the  child  next  to  him,  who 
really  seems  unable  to  stand  alone  and  on 
his  own  feet  either  physically  or  men- 
tally. And  the  silent  child,  don't  rush 
him.  He  may  astonish  you  with  his 
knowledge  when  he  gets  started  if  one  is 
only  careful  of  him  now.  Don't  expect 
the  child  who  stares  straight  into  your 
eyes  with  an  honest  gaze  while  your  face 
is  toward  him,  and  then  pinches  the  next 
boy  when  your  back  is  turned,  to  aston- 
ish you  with  his  brilliancy,  at  least  not 
till  the  deceitfulness  is  driven  out  of  him. 
And  the  poor  child  who  looks  at  you 
straight  and  with  all  honesty  endeavors 
to  follow  you  through  the  many  mazes, 
but  is  wholly  lost,  don't  allow  this  child 
to  become  bewildered  and  unhappy,  but 
put  him  back  in  the  next  class.  Don't 
let  the  pert  young  miss  who  never  seems 
to  pay  attention  but  is  always  ready, 
don't  let  her  escape,  or  she  may  demoral- 
ize the  class.  For  the  sake  of  the  plod- 
der whom  you  wish  to  praise,  catch  her 
in  some  way,  even  if  you  have  to  use 
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strategy.  The  child  that  speaks  with 
almost  immovable  lips  will  irritate  you, 
however  bright  his  recitations. 

But  the  class  is  still  before  us.  We 
know  each  child  now,  and  against  what 
we  have  to  guard.  The  teacher  and 
pupils  are  now  of  one  mind,  that  is,  they 
know  they  are  in  the  class  to  do  some- 
thing, and  they  will  do  that  thing.  The 
doing  of  anything  else  during  that  per- 
iod is  lost  time. 

While  the  teacher  has  been  gazing  into 
the  eyes  of  the  children,  trying  to  read 
their  thoughts,  she  has  not  been  losing 
time.  Before  they  had  all  adjusted  them- 
selves in  class  they  had,  in  a  phonic  or 
board- reading  lesson,  been  greeted  with  : 
Sound  long  a,  &,  5,  8,  ing,  ou.  What  let- 
ter is  i,  8,  &,  £  (ch,  sh)  a  ?  What  sound 
for  each  ?  Sound  ending  le  ?  Last  sound 
in  ck  ?  What  kind  of  k  do  we  find  after 
a  short  vowel  ?  What  sounds  ou  ?  What 
sounds  ing? 

While  the  teacher  has  been  giving 
these  sounds,  she  has  perhaps  been  over 
to  her  table  and  gotten  her  word  cards: 
(a)  Give  vowel  sounds  (concert).  (£) 
How  many  consonants  in  this  word? 
(c)  How  many  vowels?  Or  there  may 
be  a  drill  from  the  board.  This,  which 
we  may  call  our  mental  preparation, 
serves  to  bring  our  class  up  almost  to  a 
state  of  perfection  in  the  review  work, 
and  also  brightens  them  up  for  the  new 
work. 

The  children  of  No.  i  Broad  street  are 
so  accustomed  to  hearing  fables  that 
ejaculations  from  the  teacher  during  rec- 
itation which  would  be  a  perfect  blank 
to  outsiders  are  readily  comprehended  by 
them.  Their  idea  of  brains  may  be 
rather  peculiar,  but  they  regard  that 
room  in  the  top  of  their  heads  as  a  place 
which  must  not  be  neglected  to  be  filled 
with  cobwebs,  dust,  weeds,  etc.  So  that 
the  quiet  reference  to  some  of  these  fables 
does  not  make  much  of  a  ripple  in  the 
class,  except  for  a  little  twinkle  of  under- 
standing you  get  in  return.  The  fussy 
children  straighten  up  without  a  frown. 
The  children  with  the  idle  brains  go  to 
work,  and  there  is  usually  no  hard  feel- 
ing caused  as  when  a  child  has  to  be 
commanded  to  work.  We  find  these 
children,  however,  and  find  also  that  the 
cloak  room  is  a  good  place  to  receive 
them.  If  they  must  interrupt  a  recita- 
tion by  their  indolent  or  ugly  inatten- 
tion, we  allow  them  to  understand  that 
we  "  receive* '  at  any  hour  in  the  cloak 


room,  and  each  reception  is  warmer  than 
the  one  which  preceded   it.     A  few  of 
these  receptions  are  usually  very  satis 
fying  to  the  persistent  little  rebel,  and 
we  still  have  the  attention  of  our  class. 

After  this  drill  we  start  on  our  new 
work.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  a  new  sound. 
The  sound  has  been  given,  the  symbol 
on  the  board.  Bach  child  gives  this 
sound  rapidly.  The  ones  missing  it  are 
lightly  touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  pass 
front  where  they  face  the  class  and  get 
the  sound  from  it.  Some  children  can 
get  a  sound  more  readily  from  other  chil- 
dren than  from  their  teacher.  The  new 
vowel  sound  is  put  into  a  word.  Each 
child  develops  it  to  himself.  One  child 
develops  it  aloud.  The  children  are 
given  to  understand  decidedly  that  if 
they  do  not  recite  to  themselves  each 
time,  they  are  the  losers,  not  the  teacher. 
Words  containing  the  new  sound  are  put 
in  sentences  on  the  board.  One  sentence 
is  written.  The  children  get  it  as  quickly 
as  they  can,  each  child  turning  his 
back  to  the  board  as  he  finishes.  The 
weak  child  who  does  not  readily  grasp  a 
new  thought  is  asked  to  point  out  his 
place  of  difficulty.  He  sounds  the  word 
aloud,  reads  the  sentence  silently,  and  he 
turns  his  back  to  the  board.  We  now 
suppose  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
children  have  read  the  sentence,  grasped 
the  thought,  and  are  standing  with  backs 
to  the  board.  A  child  is  called  upon  who 
repeats  the  sentence  from  memory,  from 
first  reading.  If  we  think  any  children 
are  deceiving  us  we  most  certainly  call 
on  them,  and  cause  them  an  uncomforta- 
ble feeling.  As  the  sentence  is  read,  the 
class  again  faces  the  board  for  the  next 
sentence,  etc.  When  all  sentences  have 
been  written  and  read  in  this  way,  we 
read  directly  from  board,  and  endeavor 
to  get  children  to  train  the  eye  to  travel 
along  the  sentence  faster  than  the  voice, 
and  in  this  way  train  them  for  brisker 
and  more  satisfactory  work  when  reading 
from  books  and  slips.  We  also  have 
briskness  in  degrees.  What  would  be 
considered  a  brisk  lesson  in  book  reading 
would  be  exasperatingly  slow  in  a  phonic, 
word,  or  number  drill. 

We  have  now  given  some  of  our  ideas 
concerning  a  brisk  recitation  up  to  the 
finishing  of  the  new  work.  The  new 
sound  is  now  asked  for  once,  twice,  and 
perhaps  several  times.  The  order  is 
given,  "Turn,"  "  Pass,"  and  they  go  to 
their  places  either  receiving  their  seat 
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work  as  they  pass  from  class  or  waiting 
for  it  when  they  are  seated. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  passed  at  seats  the 
quickest  method  is  studied  out,  and  the 
children  are  supposed  to  wait  in  position 
till  the  signal  of  work  or  play  is  given 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
given  them.  We  will  now  consider  them 
disposed  of.  The  class  which  was  seated 
was  supposed  to  be  polite,  and  not  inter- 
rupt our  recitation,  and  now  comes  the 
time  for  the  dismissed  class  to  return  the 
compliment.  They  busy  themselves  im- 
mediately, and  we  pass  down  the  aisles 
to  inspect  the  work  done  by  the  other 
class.  To  avoid  wasting  time  only  one 
thing  is  commented  on  each  time.  The 
class  gives  attention,  rises,  passes  into 
class,  and  we  start  on  a  new  recitation. 

We  have  given  you  a  simple  outline  of 
some  of  the  building  up  of  a  snappy  reci- 
tation, but  above  and  beyond  devices  and 
drills  is  that  intangible  something  which 
makes  a  good  recitation.  There  should 
be  sympathetic  agreement  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  may  not  be  sym- 
pathetic, but  merely  an  inward  agree- 
ment made  by  the  pupil  as  a  means  to- 
ward getting  an  education  which  he 
desires,  using  the  teacher  as  the  "  means 
toward  an  end."  Some  agreement  must 
be  reached  if  we  desire  successful  work. 

It  is  the  blending  of  so  many  minds 
which  is  so  difficult.  It  seems  to  me 
when  I  am  in  good  working  order  that  I 
can  almost  feel  invisible  cords  coming 
from  each  child  to  me,  binding  us  all  to- 
gether. The  inattention  of  one  child  is  a 
jar  upon  the  whole  class.  One  does  not 
even  need  to  see  who  is  the  offender.  It 
seems  to  come  to  you  as  a  telegraphic 
message  from  some  part  of  your  own 
body.  We  seem  like  the  many  parts  of 
some  large  machine.  All  parts  must  be 
in  good  working  order,  or  there  comes 
the  clash. 

The  teaching  of  a  class  reminds  me  of 
the  Russian  way  of  driving  horses,  so 
many  of  them  side  by  side,  and  each  one 
equally  near  the  driver.  When  the  start 
is  made  the  pictures  always  represent 
them  each  one  starting  as  his  own  sweet 
will  dictates,  one  plunging  in  this  direc- 
tion, another  in  that,  rearing,  biting, 
playing,  until  the  driver  gets  them  well 
m  hand,  when  they  all  pull  together. 
Sometimes,  when  the  class  is  inattentive, 
I  see  them  in  imagination  hitched  in 
tandem  style,  the  brightest  and  most 
showy  ones  first,  and  farthest  away  from 


the  one  in  control;  on  down  along  the 
line  come  the  slow  ones  and  the  plod- 
ders; then  the  driver.  There  is  no  fol- 
lowing the  leaders,  who  have  taken  the 
bits  in  their  teeth,  and  fly  along  this 
way  and  that,  as  their  inclination  dic- 
tates, taking  along  with  them  not  only 
the  weak-spirited  but  the  driver  himself. 
And  so  it  is  this  something  which  is  in 
us,  which  controls  but  does  not  antago- 
nize, which  permeates  the  whole  school 
routine,  which  is  aided  and  helped  by  all 
the  devices  an  earnest  teacher  can  con- 
trive, that  gives  us  not  only  a  brisk  and 
snappy  recitation,  but  a  well-balanced, 
brisk,  onward-moving  school. 
Butler,  Pa. 


WRITTEN  AND  MENTAL. 


THE  terms  mental  arithmetic  and  writ- 
ten arithmetic  are  sometimes  set  over 
against  each  other,  as  though  they  stood 
for  two  distinct  kinds  of  arithmetical 
work.  Such  a  division,  however,  is  in- 
correct; for  all  arithmetical  computation 
is  made  by  the  mind.  The  use  of  the 
terms  oral  arithmetic  and  memory  arith- 
metic on  the  one  hand,  and  of  slate  arith- 
metic and  figuring  or  ciphering  on  the 
other,  is  often  faultty  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  figures  are 
used  to  assist  the  memory  in  retaining 
the  numbers  under  consideration,  and  at 
others  the  work  is  done  by  the  mind  with- 
out such  help;  and  perhaps  no  better 
terms  have  been  invented  to  indicate 
these  two  facts  than  the  old  names  of 
written  and  mental  arithmetic.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  use  of  no  other  terms  would 
change  the  facts,  or  make  the  two  pro- 
cesses either  more  or  less  alike. 

What  problems  belong  to  written  arith- 
metic or  what  ones  to  mental  arithmetic 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to 
hold  in  the  memory  more  or  fewer,  larger 
or  smaller  numbers.  Then,  too,  a  pupil 
well  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic  will 
often  solve  problems  without  the  use  of 
figures,  when  others  would  require  the 
aid  of  pen  or  pencil.  There  can  no  abso- 
lute limit  to  either  class  of  problems  be 
drawn.  In  general,  however,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  problems  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness, which  do  not  involve  numbers 
larger  than  a  thousand,  can  be  solved 
without  the  aid  of  figures;  though,  of 
course,  problems  may  be  solved  mentally 
which  involve  much  larger  numbers. 
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In  order  that  the  acquired  facility  in 
mental  arithmetic  should  be  retained,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  mental  arith- 
metic, in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term, 
should  be  closely  connected  with  written 
arithmetic,  whether  instruction  in  the 
two  kinds  of  work  is  given  in  the  same  or 
in  different  hours. 

Written  arithmetic,  as  well  as  mental 
arithmetic,  should  not  be  practiced  me- 
chanically, so  that  the  operations  are  per- 
formed merely  by  rule.  The  shortened 
processes  of  written  arithmetic  should  be 
developed  out  of  the  processes  of  mental 
arithmetic  which  have  already  been  ex- 
plained. If  this  is  done,  the  scholar  will 
come  to  know  not  only  the  processes  and 
rules,  but  their  reasons.  The  pupil  is 
never  to  work  by  rule  like  a  mathema- 
tician by  his  formula,  till  he  understands 
the  reason  for  his  procedure  and  for  the 
rule. — Arithmetic  in  Primary  Schools. 


THE  SLOW  BOY. 


BY  EUGBNIB  BLDRIDGE. 


1H  A  VE  been  wishing  to  say  a  word  for 
the  slow  boy.  He  is  in  your  school, 
he  has  been  in  mine,  and  I  suppose  may 
be  found  in  every  school.  And,  from  my 
own  experience,  I  must  say  I  like  him. 

He  is  not,  as  a  rule,  mischievous,  dis- 
obedient, or  cruel,  but  the  opposite;  and 
though  he  does  not  learn  rapidly,  what 
he  acquires  is  well  digested. 

His  lesson  must  be  well-explained,  the 
teaching  clear,  or  he  will  not  understand 
and  probably  blunder  and  stumble. 

The  teacher  must  have  patience,  but  it 
is  patience  well-directed  and  appreciated. 
For  the  slow  boy  does  understand  when 
the  teacher  takes  hold  of  him,  and  effort 
on  her  part  is  seconded  on  his. 

As  a  rule,  he  is  well-developed  physi- 
cally. His  nerves  are  strong  and  quiet, 
his  hand  is  steady,  and  his  heart  brave. 

He  is  usually  slow  of  speech,  and  his 
ideas  move  in  the  same  slow  channel,  but 
he  has  what  teachers  are  pleased  to  find 
in  the  rapid,  brilliant  pupil — backbone. 

The  slow  boy  will  respond  to  nature 
study  with  remarkable  activity. 

If  his  home  is  in  the  country,  he  is 
commonly  acquainted  with  field  and 
wood,  and  if  he  can  be  led  to  tell  what 
he  knows,  or  what  he  has  observed,  the 
class  and  teacher  will  be  benefited. 

As  a  rule,  he  is  of  good  disposition  and 


temper,  and  though  shy  of  the  opposite 
sex,  the  little  ones  easily  make  friends 
with  him. 

He  is  not  a  "show  off"  pupil.  The 
teacher  does  not  find  him  responsive 
there,  and  is  often  thoroughly  tried.  But 
be  patient  and  kind,  remembering  that 
the  slow  boy  is  not  necessarily  dull,  and 
that  the  end  is  not  yet.  Walter  Scott  was 
a  slow  boy. — American  Primary  Teacher. 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY  A.    E.   WINSHIP. 


WHEN  the  Union  was  an  arch  of  thir- 
teen States,  North  and  South,  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  keystone  in  every  sense. 
No  longer  do  these  conditions  exist. 
Geographically,  the  centre  has  gone  to 
Western  Kansas;  the  centre  of  population 
is  fifteen  miles  west  of  Columbus,  Ind. ; 
the  centre  of  wealth  has  moved  to  Cleve- 
land; of  debt,  to  Tiflflin,  O.;  of  pauper- 
ism, to  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  of  crime,  to 
Columbus,  O.;  of  agriculture,  to  Ot- 
tumwa,  la.;  of  railway  mileage,  to  La 
Salle,  la.;  of  educational  institutions,  to 
Lima,  O. ;  and  of  food  products,  to  Kan- 
sas City. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  nearly 
all  of  these  centres  were  in  Pennsylvania; 
now  Ohio  has  captured  five,  and  all  that 
is  left  to  the  famous  Keystone  State  is  the 
centre  of  manufactures, and  she  holds  this 
with  doubtful  tenure,  for  it  is  already  at 
Erie,  ready  to  step  across  the  border  into 
Ohio  at  Mr.  Hanna's  bidding. 

In  no  State  in  the  Union  is  it  more  in- 
teresting to  study  the  development  of  the 
country  than  in  this  State  in  which  the 
Declaration  was  voted  and  shouted  July 
4,  1776,  fifteen  months  after  it  was  pro- 
mulgated in  Massachusetts,  at  Lexington 
Green  and  Concord  Bridge,  on  April  19, 
1775.  It  was  in  Pennsylvania,  also,  that 
the  tide  of  rebellion  was  turned,  at  Gettys- 
burg, July  3,  1863,  declaring  the  country 
as  independent  of  internal  dissensions  as 
of  foreign  interference. 

There  is  no  equal  area  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  to  which  the  Creator  has  given 
so  great  variety  of  blessing  in  soil  and 
mines,  rivers  and  mountains.  All  the 
railway  traffic  from  the  vast  West  to 
New  York  and  New  England,  that  stays 
within  the  Union,  goes  through  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  lies  upon  the  great  lakes  in 
the   northwest,    opening  up    all    water 
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routes  to  vast  regions  beyond;  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  through  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  system;  has  the  Delaware,  the 
Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  Susquehanna, 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela — a  combin- 
ation of  rivers  unequaled  in  any  other 
State. 

Three  of  the  five  richest  agricultural 
counties  in  the  country  are  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; her  mines  of  iron,  wells  of  oil,  pock- 
ets of  gas,  are  almost  matchless,  while 
she  has  the  world's  richest  storehouses  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coals.  All 
this  means  that  she  has  an  immense  pop- 
ulation— 6,200,000 —  marvelous  prosper- 
perity,  and  well-nigh  limitless  industrial 
possibilities. 

Better  than  mines  and  forests,  than 
water  power  and  navigable  rivers,  than 
railways  and  shipyards  is  her  inheritance 
from  William  Penn,  the  statesman,  phil- 
anthropist, educator  and  Christian;  from 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Robert  Pulton,  and  other  great  leaders. 

In  no  direction  has  Pennsylvania  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  past  forty  years 
than  in  her  educational  officials.  There 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  can  claim  a 
more  eminent  line  of  State  Superintend- 
ents in  the  past  forty  years  than  Penn- 
sylvania. Burrowes,  Hickok,  Wicker- 
sham,  Higbee,  Waller,  Schaeffer,  are  six 
mighty  men,  scholarly,  progressive,  and 
heroic.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
said  that  the  teachers  have  especially 
appreciated  their  official  leaders.  There 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  the  case 
of  the  monuments  to  the  memories  of 
Burrowes,  Wickersbam  and  Higbee.  All 
lived  and  died  at  Lancaster.  In  memory 
of  Wickersham  there  is  a  fine  teachers' 
library  at  Harrisburg;  in  the  St.  James* 
churchyard,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  there  is  a  beautiful  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  Burrowes;  at  Emmitts- 
burg,  another  to  the  memory  of  Higbee, 
and  in  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at 
Lancaster  there  is  to  be  a  memorial  win- 
dow to  Burrowes  and  Higbee,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ever  made  in  honor  of 
educators.  The  moving  spirit  in  this 
memorial  work  has  been  Dr.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey,  Principal  of  the  Lancaster  High 
School  and  editor  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  The  window,  which  is 
his  personal  gift,  and  is  worth  a  thousand 
dollars,  is,  indeed,  an  artistic  memorial. 
It  was  made  by  Redding,  Baird  &  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  who  had  it  on  exhibi- 
tion for  a  time,  and  thousands  visited 


their  establishment  to  enjoy  the  elegance 
of  the  brilliant  setting.  It  is  twelve  feet 
by  nine  and  one-half.  The  design  is 
geometrical,  and  the  color  scheme  is  one 
of  Oriental  tints,  enriched  by  golden 
brown,  and  much  glass  that  has  the 
effect  of  hammered  brass  of  antique  fin- 
ish. The  central  figure  shows  an  eccles- 
iastical crown  of  sparkling  gems,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Maltese  cross,  set  with 
brilliant  jewels,  on  a  ground  of  soft, 
green  opalescent  glass.  There  is  a  quaint 
border  of  arabesques  in  golds  and  olives 
on  a  ground  of  British  antique,  accented 
by  ruby  jewels.  The  entire  central  de- 
sign is  enclosed  in  gold  and  coral  pink 
borders,  which  in  turn  enclose  points  of 
bronze  glass,  with  cut  ruby  jewels,  form- 
ing a  large  star.  The  corner  segments 
are  treated  with  arabesques  of  rich 
bronzes  and  olives.  There  are  in  all 
more  than  a  thousand  jewels,  which 
give  the  richest  effect  to  every  feature  of 
the  window. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  organized 
the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  while 
he  was  Secretary  of  State,  under  Gover- 
nor Ritner,  from  1835  to  1838,  and  Dr. 
Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee  was  for  nine 
years  (1880  to  1889)  one  of  the  most 
efficient  educational  leaders  that  any 
State  ever  had.  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  to 
whom  this  memorial  honor  is  due,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  educators  in  the  country. 
As  a  teacher,  as  an  educator,  as  an 
author,  he  deserves  front  rank.  Nothing 
comes  from  his  pen  that  is  not  worthy 
an  educational  leader. — N.  £.  Journal  of 
Education. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  STATES. 


ON  Arbor  Day,  in  1890,  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  voted 
on  the  adoption  of  a  state  flower,  and 
318,000  votes  were  cast,  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  Golden-rod,  81,000;  rose, 
79,000;  daisy,  33,000;  violet,  31,000; 
pansy,  21,000;  lily,  16,000;  lily  of  the 
valley,  11,000;  trailing  arbutus,  7,000; 
buttercup,  6,000.  The  scattering  votes 
were  distributed  among  121  other  flowers. 
No  flower  having  had  a  majority,  by 
direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  another  vote  was  taken 
in  the  public  schools  on  Arbor  Day,  1891 , 
the  balloting  being  confined  to  the  two 
highest  flowers  of  the  previous  year's 
list.     The  vote  returned  was  501,000,  of 
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which  the  rose  obtained  294,000,  and  the 
golden-rod  206,000,  giving  the  rose  a 
majority. 

New  York  was  by  no  means  the  first  of 
the  states  to  put  to  the  actual  test  of  a 
vote  the  popularity  of  various  flowers, 
but  the  opinion  was  pretty  general  at  the 
time  that  New  York,  the  leading  state, 
having  taken  the  initiative,  all  the  other 
states  in  turn  would  follow.  The  first 
New  York  vote  was  in  1890,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  these  were  these  states  of 
the  country  which,  either  by  legislative 
act  or  by  choice  of  the  school  children, 
had  indicated  a  preference  for  a  state 
flower:  Alabama,  the  golden -rod;  Colo- 
rado, the  columbine;  Delaware,  the  peach 
blossom;  Idaho,  the  syringa;  Iowa,  the 
rose;  Maine,  the  pine  cone  and  tassel; 
Minnesota,  the  moccasin  flower;  Mon- 
tana, the  bitter  root ;  Nebraska,  the 
golden-rod;  North  Dakota,  the  wild  rose; 
Oregon,  the  golden-rod;  Utah,  the  sego 
lily;  and  Vermont,  the  red  clover.  Of 
these  states,  two,  Colorado  and  North 
Dakota,  adopted  their  state  flower  by 
vote  of  the  school  children  only,  whereas 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  and  Utah  opened  the 
vote  to  all  citizens.  In  Alabama,  Ne- 
braska, and  Oregon  the  favorite  flower 
was  the  same,  the  golden  rod. 

Since  that  time,  during  the  past  five 
years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
ihe  adoption  in  the  remaining  states, 
thirty-one  of  the  forty-five,  of  favorite 
flowers,  but  so  far  without  very  much 
success.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  these  were  these  additional  states 
which  had  joined  the  number  of  those 
having  a  declared  preference  for  any 
flower.  By  special  act  of  the  legislature, 
Michigan  chose  the  apple  blossom,  and 
by  popular  vote  California  chose  the 
poppy;  Kansas,  the  sunflower;  Nevada, 
the  sage  brush,  and  Washington,  the 
rhododendron.  Whether  interest  in  the 
matter  has  flagged  or  has  been  diverted 
to  the  consideration  of  other  matters,  it 
is  undeniable  that  little  headway  has 
been  made  recently  in  the  adoption  of 
state  flowers,  though  the  partiality  for 
certain  flowers  in  various  states  has  been 
clearly  indicated.  The  Cherokee  rose  is 
Georgia's  favorite  flower;  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Illinois  are  divided  in  their  pref- 
erences between  the  rose  and  the  violet ; 
the  latter  flower  is  the  favorite  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  appears  to  be  supposed 
that  the  trailing  arbutus  would,  on  a 
vote,  be   accepted   as   the   favorite    of 


Massachusetts.  Oklahoma  territory  has 
adopted  as  its  favorite  the  mistletoe,  and 
it  appears  to  be  considered  as  probable 
by  many  persons  that  if  New  Mexico  took 
any  vote  on  the  subject,  either  prepara- 
tory to  or  after  admission  to  statehood, 
its  preference  would  be  given  to  the  cac- 
tus. Possibly  with  the  beginning  of  1900 
interest  in  this  question  will  be  suffi- 
ciently revived  to  lead  to  some  formal  ex- 
pression of  preference  in  the  states  which 
are  not  yet  on  record  in  this  interesting 
matter. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


A  READING  LESSON. 


"The  teacher  of  this  school  is  sick/1 
.said  the  superintendent,  "  and  one  of  the 
high-school  girls  is  taking  her  place.  I 
think, "  he  added  to  the  class,  "that  you 
had  better  conduct  your  own  reading  les- 
son this  afternoon.  You  may  proceed  as 
if  you  were  alone." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a 
little  girl  in  a  front  seat  read  the  first 
stanza  of  the  lesson,  John  G.  Saxe's 
poem,  <(The  Blind  Men  and  the  Ele- 
phant. ' '  Her  manner  of  rendering  it  was 
almost  beyond  criticism,  and  she  had  not 
much  more  than  finished  when  a  boy  in 
the  back  of  the  room  started  out  on  the 
second  stanza. 

"The  first  approached  the  elephant, 
and,  happening  to  fall,"  he  read,  placing 
the  emphasis  upon  ' '  elephant. ' '  But  his 
seat-mate  had  looked  a  little  deeper  into 
the  thought  of  the  poem,  and  seeing  that 
each  blind  man  was  to  approach  the  ele- 
phant in  turn,  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
" first' '  instead  of  "elephant"  was  the 
word  to  receive  the  emphasis,  so  when  his 
companion  had  finished  he  re-read  the 
stanza  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it. 

A  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  class 
started  out  on  the  third  stanza,  reading 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  obscure  the 
thought.  This  was  received  with  disap- 
proval, for  when  she  had  finished  several 
started  to  give  it  differently.  However, 
before  half  a  dozen  words  were  read  the 
place  had  been  yielded  to  a  little  girl 
whose  manner  of  reading  was  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  one  who  had  pre- 
ceded her.  But  even  this  was  not  satis- 
factory to  all,  for  one  of  the  boys  read  it 
the  third  time,  raising  his  voice  at  the 
lines — 

"Ho!  what  have  we  here, 
So  very  round,  and  smooth,  and  sharp?  " 
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The  little  girl  who  read  the  fourth  stanza 
evidently  satisfied  the  class,  for  it  was 
not  repeated.  A  slight  pause,  and  then 
one  of  the  larger  boys  read  the  fifth. 
The  rhythm  of  the  poetry  apparently  ap- 
pealed to  him  more  than  the  thought,  for 
there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  empha- 
size the  last  word  of  each  line.  Again 
half  a  dozen  voices  started  out  on  the  cor- 
rection, and  again,  without  the  slightest 
confusion,  the  place  was  yielded  to  one. 

So  the  reading  was  continued  through- 
out the  whole  poem,  some  stanzas  being 
read  as  many  as  three  or  four  times  be- 
fore each  child  was  satisfied.  After  the 
poem  was  finished  the  superintendent 
took  the  floor,  and  a  few  well-directed 
questions  revealed  that  many  had  looked 
below  the  surface  of  the  poem,  had  di-" 
vined  the  author's  purpose  in  writing  it, 
and  had  recognized  the  type  which  the 
blind  men  represented.  \^  \  "' 

"We  do  not  have  this  kind  of  recita- 
tion very  often,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"  as  the  best  readers  are  most  critical  and 
take  the  lead  in  the  corrections,  so  it  is 
more  of  a  help  to  the  strong  than  to  the 
weak  ones.  However,  an  occasional  les- 
son interests  them  and  helps  to  arouse  a 
spirit  of  competition  for  good  reading.'1 
— Omaha  {Neb.)  Bee. 


VICTIM  OF  PARSING  HABIT. 


ABOUT  once  a  year  we  explain,  with  a 
weary  and  hopeless  spirit,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  truth,  that  "had  rather"  is  a 
perfectly  sound  and  kind  phrase,  of  the 
best  usage,  old  and  new,  straight  as  a 
string  and  long  accustomed  to  the  best 
society  in  the  English  language.  About 
once  a  week  we  get  a  letter  like  this : 

To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Sun— Sir:  "Had 
rather  be  Governor"  (Sun,  this  morning). 

Can  you  parse  that?  Thousands  of  gram- 
marians hang  on  your  reply.  R.  H.  T. 

New  York,  May  8. 

Well,  the  sight  of  thousands  of  gram- 
marians hanging  would  be  some  comfort 
to  us  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  "  Can 
you  parse  that?"  Notice  the  undertone 
of  expectant  triumph.  We  can  parse  it, 
but  why  should  we  want  to  parse  it,  O 
victim  of  thousands  of  grammarians? 
Does  the  English  language  exist  for  the 
sake  of  being  "parsed"  by  a  gang  of 
grammarians  who  itch  to  breech  it  if  it 
"  won't  parse ?"  Is  English  literature  a 
vast  parsing  book  ? 


Plenty  of  persons  think  so;  and  when 
they  get  hold  of  a  good  idiom,  and  can- 
not explain  it  by  rule  of  thumb,  they 
snuff  at  it,  say  it  "won't  parse/'  call  it 
an  error  and  warn  the  world  away  from 
it.  Before  his  soul  was  lost  to  gramma- 
rians, did  our  correspondent  never  read 
in  the  Psalms  ? — 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house 
of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicked- 
ness." 

Did  he  never  read  in  First  Corinth- 
ians?— 

"Yet  in  the  church  I  had  rather  speak  Bve 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice 
I  might  teach  others  also,  man  ten  thousand 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

Probably  the  makers  of  the  King  James 
version  did  not  dream  that  "  had  rather" 
would  be  any  more  of  a  stumbling  block 
than  "might  teach"  to  the  grammarians, 
Shakespeare  makes  Hotspur  use  the 
forbidden  phrase  twice  in  one  scene,  the 
first  of  the  third  act*of  the|;first  part  of 
"  King  Henry  IV.": 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew,  than 
one  of  these  same  ballad-mongers." 

And  a  little  farther  on  Hotspur  "had 
rather  live  with  cheese  and  garlic  in  a 
windmill,  far,  than  feed  on  cates  and 
have  him  talk  to  me  in  any  summer- 
house  in  Christendom."  We  take  these 
extracts  from  Dr.  Cruden  and  the 
"Shakespeare  Phrase  Book,"  accessi- 
ble authorities  enough,  we  should  sup- 
pose; and  we  must  not  neglect  to  call  in 
our  little  friend,  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
but  for  the  last  time  on  this  subject : 

"  In  certain  phrases  of  preference,  as — had 
rather,  had  better,  had  as  lief,  &c,  the  had, 
early  hadde,  subjunctive  preterit,  is  equivalent 
to  the  modern  potential  would  have,  might 
have.  I  had  rather  die — I  would  have  death 
rather;  /  had  liefer  die —  I  would  have  (hold) 
it,  i.  e.  to  die,  liefer,  dearer.  From  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  Chaucer,  me  were  liefer  to  die,  to  me 
it  would  be  dearer  to  die,  was  the  more  common 
idiom;  from  1450  to  1550,  /  had  liefer;  from 
1550  onward,  /  had  rather.  Since  Johnson, 
grammarians  and  reformers  have  urged  /  would 
rather." 

And  they  urge  in  vain.  "  Had  rather  M 
remains  in  good  use,  both  in  the  written 
and  in  the  spoken  speech.  The  objection 
to  it  arises  from  a  misapprehension  of 
what  the  English  language  is,  from  an 
attempt  to  discard  an  expression  that  has 
grown  up  naturally  and  become  instinct- 
ive. The  grammarians  imagine  that 
they  can  make  the  English  language. 
With  just  as  much  reason  a  census  col- 
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lector  might  pretend  to  be  tbe  Creator. 
It  is  for  the  grammarian  to  take  the  facts 
of  language  as  they  are,  and  not  to  try  to 
alter  them.  Parsing  is  not  the  chief  duty 
of  man  or  language. — New  York  Sun. 


DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION. 


WITH  the  spring  quarter  the  subject  in 
history  was  the  discovery  and  ex- 
plorations in  America,  taking  up  especi- 
ally those  which  opened*  up  and  settled 
the  Northwest.  The  best  available  story 
of  the  life  ofeach  explorer  was  read  by 
the  children,  then  they  summed  up  the 
chief  points  and  wrote  their  own  record. 
The  books  from  which  these  stories  were 
read  were  left  where  the  children  could 
get  them  and  read  further  if  they  so 
desired. 

The  life  of  Columbus  was  read  first, 
and  the  presence  in  Jackson  Park  of  the 
models  of  the  "Nina,"  "Pinta"  and 
"Santa  Maria,"  and  of  La  Rabida,  added 
interest  to  the  story.  In  the  discussion  as 
to  the  honor  due  Columbus  for  his  voy- 
age, the  children  were  at  first  puzzled  by 
the  fact  that  Columbus  was  not  the  first 
to  state  his  belief  in  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  and  possibly  not  the  first  to  make 
the  voyage.  Bnt  when  they  had  come  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  organize 
an  expedition  to  prove  his  theory,  while 
others  only  talked  about  it,  or  came  to 
America  by  chance,  they  awarded  him 
the  highest  place  as  an  explorer. 

De  Soto's  voyage  to  the  Mississippi 
was  followed  on  the  map,  and  from  it  the 
children  got  an  idea  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  explorers,  and  some  idea  of  the 
life  of  the  Indians  of  the  South.  Of 
course,  the  chief  interest  was  shown  in 
the  death  of  De  Soto  and  his  burial  in  the 
river  he  had  discovered.  Two  accounts 
of  the  burial  were  read,  one  in  which  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  body  was 
placed  in  a  hollowed-out  log;  another 
that  it  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  A 
picture  was  shown  in  the  book  containing 
this  last  account,  in  which  the  artist  had 
left  exposed  the  head  and  feet  of  De  Soto 
as  his  companions  were  lowering  the 
body  into  the  river.  The  children  were 
asked  to  criticise  this,  and  at  once  said 
that  his  companions  never  would  have 
buried  him  that  way. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Mississippi  from 
the  north  were  next  studied,  and  after  a 
brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf 


of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  settlements  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec  by  the  French,  the 
voyage  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  to  the 
Mississippi  was  read.  Marquette's  zeal 
as  a  missionary  brought  in  a  new  motive 
in  enduring  the  hardships  of  pioneer -life. 
His  journal,  written  while  ill  at  camp  in 
Chicago,  was  read. 

La  Salle  was  next  studied  as  the  first 
to  realize  that  the  river  discovered  by 
De  Soto  and  that  mentioned  by  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  were  the  same,  and  to 
form  the  plan  of  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley  for  France.  The 
children  drew  on  an  outline  map  the 
routes  of  each  explorer,  and  located  the 
forts  established  by  La  Salle  and  others 
up  to  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Then  the  boundaries  of  French, 
Spanish  and  English  possessions  as 
determined  by  the  treaty  of  1763  were 
noted,  and  one  or  two  of  the  battles  which 
so  determined  them.  To  show  on  what 
basis  the  American  colonies  claimed  land 
to  the  Mississippi  in  the  treaty  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
campaign  of  George  Rogers  Clark  was 
read. — Intelligence. 


♦- 


LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


THE  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  Gordon  A.  Southworth  presi- 
dent, had  one  of  the  great  successes  of  its 
history  at  the  banquet  at  the  Brunswick, 
when  Lyman  Abbott  made  the  principal 
speech,  and  it  was  really  a  grand  utter- 
ance upon  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  state, 
and  the  church.  In  the  great  cities  of 
other  lands  the  poor  represent  the  hope- 
less class,  while  here  they  are  hopeful. 
Elsewhere  people  go  to  cities  in  despair, 
here  they  go  with  ambitions.  There  the 
city  is  on  the  down  grade;  here  it  is  on 
the  up  grade.  No  man  is  so  despondent 
here  that  he  does  not  hope  for  better 
things  for  his  children.  Americans  may 
be  over-ambitious,  but  that  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  unreasonable  contentment 
of  the  Old  World.  If  Professor  Sumner 
is  correctly  reported  as  saying  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  marriages  of  America  are 
a  disappointment,  he  is  certainly  in  error. 
There  was  never  a  country  nor  an  age  in 
which  the  marriages  were  so  generally 
happy  as  here  and  now. 

The  most  splendid  spectacle  the  world 
has  ever  seen  is  that  of  70,000,000  Ameri- 
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cans  educating  themselves.    We  are  not 
educated  by  church,  by  philanthropy,  nor 
by  rulers,  but  we  are  educating  ourselves, 
and  we  are  getting  the  best  education  that 
the  children  of  any  nation  ever  received. 
Fletcher  Harper,  of  the  great  house  of 
Harper  Brothers,  said  forty  years  ago  that 
before  the  twentieth    century  the    best 
classics  could  be  bought  for  a  dime.    The 
schools  would  make  a  demand  for  them, 
and  then  they  could  be  sold  for  that  price. 
William  F.  Poole,  the  great  librarian  of 
his  day,  said  that  the  reading  of  the 
people  is  improving  rapidly.    That  those 
who  began  with  cheap  books  improved 
their  taste  and  read  better  works  from 
year  to  year.    The  American  News  Com- 
pany says  that  where  they  used  to  sell 
quantities  of  poor  trash  there  is  now  a 
demand  for  the  best.    A  political  cam- 
paign is  a  great  educational  factor.    The 
hysterical  utterances  of  the  men  most 
talked  about  do  not  represent  the  great 
appeal  which  every  campaign  makes  to 
the  people  to  read  and  think  as  never  be- 
fore.    The  common  people  know  more 
about  the  tariff  and  bimetalism  to-day 
than  many  leaders  knew  before  the  cam- 
paigns brought  these  issues  before  the 
public.    We  are  always  finding  new  and 
difficult  problems  to  meet.  God  Almighty 
deals  with  us  very  much  as  the  school- 
master deals  with  his  pupil.     When  a 
child  solves  a  problem  and  gets  it  right 
the  teacher  rubs  it  out  and  gives  him  a 
more  difficult  one.    America  has  solved 
more  problems  and  made  more  progress 
in  the  last  hundred  years  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  almost  more  than  all  the 
others.     We  first  extend  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  now  we  have  extended  into  both 
seas.    We  are  not  a  decaying  nation,  but 
a  living,  growing  nation. 

In  religion  the  outlook  is  more  en- 
couraging than  anywhere  else.  We  need 
to  remember  that  Christianity  is  not 
churchianity.  While  there  does  not  now 
seem  to  be  any  better  way  to  promote 
Christianity  than  through  the  institutions 
of  the  church,  we  must  understand  that 
whenever  the  organization  is  made  to 
stand  for  and  to  discipline  religion,  then 
religion  breaks  the  bands  of  organiza- 
tion, and  truth  has  never  suffered  from 
such  emancipation,  and  it  never  will 
suffer  therefrom.  To  read  the  Bible  in  an 
irreverent  spirit  is  irreligious,  and  a 
reverent  teacher,  even  without  the  Bible 
in  school,  is  religious.  America  is  the 
most  religious  nation  in   the  world,  and 


she  is  more  religious  to-day  than  she  ever 
was  before. 

Dr.  Abbott  is  sixty- four  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  in  Boston,  March,  1835. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  studied  and  practiced  law  in 
that  city.  He  was  an  author  early  in 
life,  his  first  ventures  being  two  success- 
ful novels,  "Conecut  Corners' '  and 
"  Matthew  Caraby."  In  i860  he  entered 
the  ministry  and  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  After  five  years  he  became  secretary 
of  the  American  Freedman's,  Commission. 
In  1868  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  New 
York  city  and  became  editor  of  the  Illus- 
trated Christian  Weekly,  and  edited 
"The  Literary  Record"  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  and  soon  after  became  as- 
sociate editor  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
ou  the  Christian  Union,  now  the  Out- 
look, of  which  he  afterwards  became  edi- 
tor, a  position  he  has  held  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  From  1887  to  1880  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn, 
succeeding  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  pastorate. 
He  is  without  question  the  most  import- 
ant religious  leader  in  America  at  the 
present  time.  No  other  man  reaches  so 
many  persons  with  scholarly  thought, 
devout  spirit,  and  spiritual  insight  as 
does  Lyman  Abbott,  whose  style  with 
voice  and  pen  is  so  simple,  earnest,  and 
inspiring  as  to  be  a  uniform  delight. 
What  Emerson  was  in  philosophy,  Lyman 
Abbott  is  in  religion. 


Carlyle  says:  "Great  men  taken 
up  in  any  way  are  profitable  company." 
This  includes  all  sorts  of  fine  people  and 
good  people,  not  forgetting  the  poets, 
with  whom  especially  the  children  in  the 
schools  should  be  on  speaking  acquaint- 
ance. Matthew  Arnold  strongly  urges 
the  teaching  of  poetry  to  children,  as  the 
best  kind  of  good  memory  work.  He 
says  :  "  The  acquisition  of  good  poetry  is 
a  discipline  which  works  deeper  than  any 
other  discipline  in  the  range  of  work  of 
our  schools  ;  more  than  any  other,  too, 
it  works  of  itself."  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  says:  "There  are 
bits  of  poetry  in  my  mind  learned  in  in- 
fancy that  have  stood  by  me  in  keeping 
me  true  to  my  ideas  of  duty  and  life. 
Rather  than  lose  these  I  would  have 
missed  all  the  sermons  I  have  ever 
heard." 
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More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
•nd  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye' re  sleeping.— Scotch  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Decker. 

I  expect  to  pass  th  rough  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  <fo  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


H.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCA8KEY. 


THE  Physical  Laboratory  of  Lehigh 
University  that  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  April  6th  will  be  immediately  rebuilt. 
This  laboratory  was  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
valued  at  $150,000.  It  will  again  be 
ready  for  occupancy,  fully  equipped  in 
the  Apartments  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  on  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege year  next  September.  The  work  of 
repairing  the  loss  from  this  disaster  is 
being  pushed  as  vigorously  as  possible, 
and  Lehigh  University  gets  things  done. 

Prof.  John  S.  Kbbfbr,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Braddock, 
Allegheny  county,  died  Wednesday, 
April  nth,  of  typhoid  fever,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness  of  eight  weeks.  He  was  a 
school  officer  diligent  and  faithful,  with 
a  future  of  unusual  promise.  Prof.  Keefer 
had  been  employed  in  the  Braddock 
schools  for  the  past  nine  years,  first  as 
principal  and  afterwards  as  superintend- 
ent. He  had  been  a  student  at  Mount 
Union  College,  Ohio,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  one  child.  While  the 
body  lay  for  an  hour  in  state  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  Third  Ward  school  building, 
many  hundreds  of  the  school  children 
looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  familiar 
face  of  their  teacher  and  benefactor.  The 
pall  bearers  were  School  Directors  Knorr, 
Addenbrook,  Emmert,  Berthold,  House, 
Brubaker  and  Co.  Supt.  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton, of  Allegheny  County. 

At  their  semi-annual  observance  of 
Arbor  Day  the  High  School  of  Lancaster 
planted  more  than  two  hundred   trees. 


These  were  distributed  after  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  instructions  as  to  how 
they  should  be  planted.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  fine  programme  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  varied  with  readings 
and  recitations,  in  the  study  hall  of  the 
boys'  department,  which  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  Easter  lilies,  Red  Rambler 
roses,  and  other  plants  in  profusion.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  make  these  Arbor 
Day  programmes  memorable  occasions  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  second  only  to  the 
tree-planting  itself.  It  is  the  thirty- 
second  time  the  school  has  planted  more 
trees  than  there  were  pupils  enrolled. 
The  influence  of  things  like  this  upon  the 
thought  and  habit  of  the  growing  boy  or 
girl  cannot  fail  to  be  good. 

No  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Corn- 
stock  of  what  vicious  books  are  sent  from 
the  press,  and  no  other  man  has  done  so 
much  as  he  to  suppress  this  crime  and  to 
punish  criminals  of  this  class.  Persons 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of 
any  such  books  or  pictures  should  heed 
this  warning,  and  communicate  any 
knowledge  they  may  have  of  parties  in 
this  infamous  work  to  his  office  in  The 
Times  building,  New  York.  We  have 
had  charge  of  a  boys'  school  for  many 
years ;  and  for  a  generation  or  more  have 
given  warning  and  advice  in  this  direc- 
tion, so  that  boys  grown  to  manhood  have 
often  spoken  very  earnest  words  of  grati- 
tude— because  their  eyes  were  opened  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  To  do  this  we  have 
regarded  a  solemn  duty. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one  so 
competent  to  judge  thinks  so  well  of  the 
book.  Prof.  Howard  Saxby,  a  noted 
lecturer  of  the  West,  is  much  pleased  with 
this  collection  of  prose  and  poetry.  He 
writes  the  American  Book  Company  as 
follows:  "When  J.  P.  McCaskey  com- 
piled the  Lincoln  Literary  Collection  be 
conferred  a  lasting  favor  upon  the  public. 
The  work  contains  more  than  six  hundred 
favorite  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
is  exceptionally  useful  for  reference.  If 
Mr.  McCaskey  had  asked  me  what  selec- 
tions I  should  most  prize,  I  should 
certainly  have  named  most  of  those  he 
has  chosen.  The  book  ought  to  be  in 
every  library  in  the  land.  No  matter 
what  popular  poem  you  may  need,  here 
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you  are  likely  to  find  it.  The  compiler 
deserves  the  thanks  of  mankind,  woman- 
kind, and  boy- and- girl  kind.  It  is  a 
standard  lexicon  of  living  literature." 


FORTY-NINTH  VOLUME. 


THE  present  (June)  number  completes 
the  Forty-eighth  Volume  of  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  During  the 
year  we  have  printed  over  eighty  thou- 
sand copies.  It  is  a  volume  rich  in  matter, 
with  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects  of 
educational  and  literary  interest.  Every 
one  who  has  received  and  read  it  should 
be  the  richer  for  it. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  the  picture 
"  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children  "  have 
also  been  sent  out  to  subscribers,  many  of 
which  will  be  prized  upon  the  wall  a 
generation  hence.  We  wish  that  many 
more  of  them  could  find  their  way  into  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  for  we  know  of 
nothing  more  suggestive  or  more  pleasing 
to  place  upon  the  walls  within  sight  of 
the  children. 

To  subscribers  for  the  Forty-ninth 
volume,  whiclji  begins  with  July  number, 
we  shall  send  one  of  the  finest  engrav- 
ings of  George  Washington  that  has 
ever  been  made.  It  is  a  noble  reproduc- 
tion, by  Rea,  of  the  Stuart  Athenaeum 
portrait,  and  the  last  head  of  large  size 
made  by  this  fine  engraver. 

Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly  with 
July,  October,  January,  and  April,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  is,  of  course, 
the  best  time  to  subscribe;  especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  members  of 
School  Boards,  the  financial  year  of  the 
School  District  and  of  the  School  De- 
partment and  the  volume  of  The  School 
Journal  being  the  same.  Directors  who 
read  The  Journal  know  it  to  be  worth 
much  more  than  its  cost  to  the  district. 
This  subscription  is  the  only  direct  return 
which  the  Director  can  receive  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  service  to  the  public  schools, 
and  many  intelligent  men  who  have  made 
trial  of  The  Journal  assure  us  it  brings 
back  more  for  the  money  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  the  schools  of  the  district 
than  any  like  sum  expended  during  the 
year.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  so  many 
good  men  believe  this  to  be  true.  Twelve 
numbers  are  issued  during  the  year.  The 
volume  (48th)  which  ends  with'  this 
number  contains,  as  usual,  nearly  six 
hundred  double-column  pages  of  large 


size,  and  presents  a  very  large  amount  of 
matter  relating  to  schools.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  renewal  of  subscription. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


AS  previously  announced,  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  be  held  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  July  10-13, 
1900.  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Ohio,  is 
President,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, First  Vice-President,  and  Irwin 
Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota,  Secretary. 

The  usual  rate  of  one  fare,  plus  $2 
membership  fee,  has  been  offered  by  all 
railroad  lines  for  the  round  trip,  with  stop- 
over privileges  in  each  direction,  within 
the  going  and  the  returning  limits  of  the 
tickets.  The  fare  from  Philadelphia  and 
return  will  be  $18.70.  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  July  3,  6,  7,  9,  and  holders  of  the 
same  must  reach  Charleston  not  later 
than  July  10.  The  limit  for  return  is 
Sept.  1,  1900.  Purchasers  of  N.  E.  A. 
tickets  must  go  and  return  by  the  Came 
route.  A  personally  conducted  party 
will  leave  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, 7.20  a.  m.  July  9,  to  travel  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Washing- 
ton, thence  on  the  Southern  Railroad  via 
Lynchburg,  Charlotte,  and  Columbia, 
arriving  at  Charleston  7  o'clock  a.  m. 
July  10.  Tickets  for  the  party  should 
read  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Southern  Railroad.  They  can  be  had  at 
the  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
or  at  828  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  any  that 
desire  to  make  the  trip  from  Baltimore 
by  steamboat,  provided  application  be 
made  at  an  early  date. 

The  hotel  rates  are  as  follows:  Charles- 
ton (headquarters),  $3  to  $5  per  day; 
Calhoun,  $2.50  to  $4  per  day;  Mills  $2 
to  $3;  Pavilion,  $1.50  to  $2;  Mosely 
National,  $1.  Persons  desiring  board- 
ing in  private  houses  should  address  Mr. 
John  A.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  accommodations,  Charleston. 

The  choice  of  routes,  the  low  rate  of 
fare,  and  the  favorable  ticket  conditions, 
should  be  sufficient  inducements  to  take 
the  trip  for  all  who  desire  to  attend  this 
great  national  assemblage  of  educators 
and  at  the  same  time  to  visit  interesting 
points  in  the  South.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  Watson  Cornell,  District  Man- 
ager N.  E.  A.,  1725  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
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STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


THE  distribution  will  soon  be  in  order 
of  the  $5,000,000  school  appropriation 
to  the  various  districts  for  the  new  fiscal 
year,  as  made  under  the  law  passed  three 
years  ago — one-third,  according  to  the 
number  of  paid  teachers  regularly  em- 
ployed in  each  district  for  the  full  annual 
term,  not  including  substitute  teachers 
or  teachers  employed  to  fill  vacancies 
which  may  occur  during  the  school  year 
for  which  the  appropriation  was  made; 
one-third,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  residing  in  the  district; 
and  the  remaining  third  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  taxables  as  returned  by 
the  last  triennial  assessment.  The  com- 
putations have  already  been  made,  and 
the  figures  here  given  show  how  much 
each  county  will  receive,  cents  being 
omitted,  as  its  share  of  this  appropriation: 


Adams     •  •   • 

132,752 

Lackawanna . 

1141,724 

Allegheny  .   . 

538,44<> 

Lancaster   . 

.    136462 

Armstrong  .  . 

5o,445 

Lawrence   .   . 

.      45,655 

Beaver  .... 

50,667 

Lebanon     .  . 

.      46,553 

Bedford  .    .   . 

42,854 

Lehigh    .   .   . 

>      75,819 

Berks  .... 

137,487 

Luzerne  .   .   . 

203,668 

Blair    .... 

71,986 

Lycoming  .   . 

78,821 

Bradford     .   . 

63,315 

McKean  .   .   . 

■      45,26i 

Bucks  .... 

60,689 

Mercer    .   .   . 

56,680 

Butler  .... 

54,094 

Mifflin     .   .   . 

21,780 

Cambria  .   .   . 

79,5" 

Monroe  .   .   . 

21,549 

Cameron    .   . 

7,217 

Montgomery 

.    107,689 

Carbon    .   .   . 

39.387. 

Montour     .   . 

13,871 

Centre     .   .   . 

42,660 

Northampton 

83,402 

Chester  .   .   . 

81,176 

Northumberl' 

d    74,061 

Clarion    .   .   . 

36,392 

Perry           .    . 

28,731 

Clearfield  .   . 

75,073 

Philadelphia 

.    788,071 

Clinton   .   .   . 

29,064 

Pike     .   .   .   . 

>       9,965 

Columbia   .   . 

39.4  H 

Potter  .   .   .   . 

29,295 

Crawford    .   . 

71.185 

Schuylkill  . 

I57,7i6 

Cumberland  . 

46,224 

Snyder    .   .   . 

•      i9,52i 

Dauphin     .   . 

91,687 

Somerset    .   . 

-     45,483 

Delaware    .   . 

69,485 

Sullivan  .   .   . 

12,288 

Elk 

29,070 

Susquehanna 

44,805 

Hne     .... 

87,323 

Tioga  .   .   . 

•      52,306 

Fayette  .   .   . 

79,540 

Union  .   .   .   . 

16,721 

Forest .... 

11,529 

Venango     .   . 

.     46,940 

Franklin     .    . 

52,37o 

Warren    .   . 

•     39,3i6 

Fulton     .   .   . 

n,663 

Washington 

.     81,746 

Greene    .   .    . 

30.365 

Wayne    .   . 

-     33,84o 

Huntingdon  . 

38,358 

Westmorelan 

d  124,340 

Indiana  .   .   . 

44,135 

Wyoming  .   , 

18,971 

Jefferson     .   . 

53.090 

York    .   .   . 

.    109,110 

Juniata    .   .   . 

16,117  1 

In  the  issue  of  The  School  Journal  for 
January,  1900,  this  official  notice  was 
given  very  prominently  (at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  columns)  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  the  School 
Boards,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  reach  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  and  cause  them 
to  see  that  their  districts  were*  correctly 
reported  to  the  School  Department : 


"  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

44  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly approved  July  15,  1897,  the  county 
commissioners  will  make  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  the  return  of  the  chil- 
dren between  6  and  16  years  of  age  in  the 
several  school  districts  in  their  respective 
counties  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
latest  date  on  which  they  can  do  so  legally 
being  the  last  Saturday  in  January.  As 
one-third  of  the  State  appropriation  to 
schools  is  distributed  on  this  return,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  boards  of  directors 
to  the  fact  that  they  would  do  well  to  see 
their  commissioners  before  the  return  is 
made  out  and  ascertain  if  the  number  for 
their  district  is  correctly  reported.  Unless 
this  is  done,  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners or  the  assessors  may  cause  the 
district  to  receive  less  than  its  just  share  of 
the  State  appropriation  to  the  schools." 

Since  the  appropriation  for  sending 
The  Journal  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  School  Board  in  the  state  has  been 
cut  off,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction can  now  reach  monthly  only 
those  Directors  who  subscribe  for  it. 
But  he  did  what  he  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  gave  the  word  of  cau- 
tion to  some  600  School  Boards.  Of 
these  quite  a  number  acted  promptly  in 
the  matter  suggested,  and  saved  more 
money  for  the  treasury  in  that  one  item 
than  the  cost  of  subscription  for  both 
Board  and  teachers  for  the  year.  This 
was  probably  true  in  many  counties. 

From  Juniata  county,  Supt.  Gortner 
writes:  "  To  my  knowledge  a  number  of 
School  Districts  in  the  county  will  re- 
ceive more  appropriation  because  of  their 
examining  the  assessors'  returns  of  school 
children  and  seeing  that  they  were  cor- 
rected, attention  to  which  was  called  by 
a  timely  notice  in  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal.  This  one  statement  is  sufficient 
argument  to  show  why  every  Director  in 
the  county  should  be  a  regular  reader  of 
this  wide-  awake  Journal.  * ' 

And  Supt.  John  W.  Anthony,  of  Jean- 
nette,  Westmoreland  county,  writes : 
"Had  it  not  been  for  the  notice  in  your 
last  issue  pertaining  to  the  registration 
of  children  for  appropriation  purposes, 
ourSchool  Board,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, would  have  suffered  a  considerable 
financial  loss.  An  incompetent  official  had 
made  the  registration  and  failed  to  register 
a  considerable  number  of  children.  The 
above-named  issue  of  The  School  Journal 
had  accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one  member  of  the  Board,  who  read  the 
article  and  at  once  had  the  registration  of 
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the  District  corrected.  I  have  no  doubt 
a  number  of  such  incidents  might  be  re- 
corded from  different  parts  of  the  State." 
There  is  nothing  saved  by  a  School 
Board  in  not  subscribing  for  it.  This 
the  law  authorizes  at  the  expense  of  the 
District,  just  as  it  authorizes  the  gener- 
ous payment  of  teachers  at  the  expense  of 
the  District— for  the  good  of  the  District. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  session 
at  Williamsport,  July  3d,  4th  and  5th, 
with  an  excursion  to  Eagle's  Mere  on  Fri- 
day. The  promise  is  good  for  a  large 
meeting.  The  official  bulletin,  which  is 
published  under  direction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  has  been  widely  distrib- 
uted by  the  publishers  at  Williamsport. 
It  contains  the  programme  in  full  of  the 
general  meeting,  and  of  the  Round  Table 
Conferences  so  far  as  reported;  the  list  of 
officers  for  1900;  railroad  arrangements, 
with  cost  of  trip  to  Williamsport  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  points  on  the 
different  railway  lines;  hotels  and  hotel 
rates;  an  interesting  description  of 
Eagle's  Mere,  and  matter  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  Williamsport  and  vicinity.  The 
Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  also  given. 

Association  hall,  where  the  meeting 
will  be  held,  is  located  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building, 
No.  211  West  Fourth  street,  and  is  a 
comfortable,  convenient  and  entirely  sat- 
isfactory meeting  place,  with  good  acous- 
tic properties.  The  Round  Table  Con- 
ferences will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
in  the  Washington  school  building,  on 
West  Third  street,  a  square  distant.  The 
School  Board  building,  which  adjoins  the 
Washington  school  building  on  West 
Third  street,  will  be  open  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Association,  and  here  visiting 
members  will  find  a  city  directory,  sta- 
tionery, etc.,  for  their  use.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  an  excursion 
around  the  great  Susquehanna  boom,  and 
for  a  visit  to  one  of  the  big  saw-mills. 
Arrangements  will  also  be  made  whereby 
visitors  wearing  the  Association  badge 
will  be  admitted  to  the  more  important 
and  interesting  of  the  city's  manufactur- 
ing industries.  The  Eagle's  Mere  ex- 
cursion on  Friday  will  be  a  delightful 


trip,  should  the  weather  be  favorable,  and 
those  attending  the  Association  should 
arrange  to  enjoy  it;  the  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding dinner  at  Chautauqua  Inn,  will 
be  but  $1.50. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Park 
Hotel,  where  the  Williamsport  teachers 
will  give  a  reception  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  on  Wednesday  evening 
July  4th,  after  the  address  of  Hon.  R.  W. 
Taylor,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 

Williamsport  is  one  of  the  best  known 
cities  of  the  State,  noted  for  its  lumber 
trade  and  as  an  important  manufacturing 
and  railroad  centre.  Its  population  is 
about  40,000.  Its  schools  have  an  en- 
enrollment  of  more  than  five  thousand 
pupils,  in  charge  of  City  Superintendent 
Charles  Lose,  who  has  for  the  past  three 
years  been  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Association. 

President  Passmore  and  the  Executive 
Committee  have  been  active  and  urgent 
in  making  this  meeting,  for  the  year 
1900,  known  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
There  should  be  a  very  large  attendance 
of  teachers  and  school  officers.  The 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  Supts.  Charles  Lose,  Williamsport, 
chairman;  George  W.  Twitmyer,  Beth- 
lehem, Secretary;  W.  A.  Beer,  Clarion; 
Addison  Jones.  West  Chester,  and  Dr. 
E.  T.  Jeffers,  York.  The  following  is 
the  programme  of  the  sessions: 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  3D. 

10  a.  m. — Devotional  Exercises. 

Address  of  Welcome — Dr.  Edward  J.  Gray, 
president  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport 

Responses— Dr.  A.  Thomas  Smith,  Principal 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Crawford,  President  Allegheny  College,  and  Co. 
Supt.  W.  W.  Ulerich. 

Paper— "Relations  of  the  School  to  the 
Farm."  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Discussion — Co.  Supts.  E.  M.  Rapp,  E.  M. 
Mixer,  and  W.  H.  Slotter. 

2  p.  m. — Paper — "Saving  of  Time  in  the 
Grades,"  Supt.  Atreus  Wanner,  York. 

Discussion— Supts.  Daniel  P.  Stapleton,  H.  H. 
Spayd,  and  David  A.  Harm  an. 

Paper— "The  Mutual  Relation  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,"  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Lamberton. 

Discussion— Prin.  S.  A.  Thurlow,  Pottsville. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

8  p.  M. — President's  Inaugural— John  A.  M. 
Passmore,  Philadelphia. 

Address—  "  Teachers1  Certificates, "— Dr.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4TH. 

9  a.  m.— ^Devotional  Exercises. 

Paper — "Place  of  Civics  in  the  Course  of 
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Study."     Prof  A.  C.  Rothenuel,  Principal  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School,  Kntztown. 

Discussion — Miss  Anna  Lyle,  Millersville,  Co. 
Supt.  George  F.  Martin,  and  Prof.  F.  S. 
Edmonds,  Philadelphia. 

Paper — "The  School  as  a  Social  Institution," 
Dr.  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy, Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Discussion — Prof.  W.  W.  Grant,  Scran  ton, 
Prof.  F.  P.  Bye,  West  Chester,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet McCloskey,  Edinboro. 

Paper—"  Pensions  for  Teachers,"  Supt  J.  W. 
Canon,  Newcastle. 

Discussion— Miss  Susan  C.  Lodge,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Miss  Nannie  Mackerel  1,  Pittsburg. 

2  p.  m. — Round  Table  Conferences. 

Art  Education  —  Chairman,  Miss  Kate  J. 
Neumont,  Supervisor  Drawing,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Child  Study— Chairman,  Prof.  W.  W.  Dea- 
trick,  Kutztown  State  Normal  School.  '  'Profit- 
able and  Unprofitable  Child  Study,11  Miss  Lilian 
E  Johnson,  Keystone  State  Normal  School, 
Kutztown.  "Child  Study  for  Pennsylvania 
Teachers,"  Prof.  Henry  Goddard,  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School. 

Primary  Schools  —  Chairman,  Miss  Mary 
Flury,  Erie,  Pa. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools  -  Chair- 
man, Prof.  Charles  H.  Albert,  Bloomsburg  State 
Normal  School. 

High  Schools  —  Chairman,  Prof.  F.  M. 
McLaury,  Principal  York  High  School. 

Normal  Schools— Chairman,  Dr.  George  M. 
Philips,  Principal  West  Chester  Normal  School. 

City  Superintendents— Chairman,  Supt  J.  M. 
Berkey,  Johnstown. 

8  p.  m. — Patriotic  Address  —  Hon.  R.  W. 
Tayler,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  5TH. 

9  a.  M. — Devotional  Exercises. 

Paper — "  Language  Central  in  the  Correlation 
of  Studies,"  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Supt.  Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

Discussion— Prof.  Chas.  S.  Foos,  Reading, 
Snpt  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City,  and  Prof.  L.  S. 
Shimmell.  Harrisburg. 

Paper — "  Vocal  Music  in  the  Schools."  Prof. 
Enoch  W.  Pearson,  Director  of  Music,  Phila. 

Discussion— Co.  Supt.  T.  L.  Gibson,  Prof. 
Jerry  March,  Girard  College,  and  Miss  Lizzie  I. 
McGowan,  Reading. 

Address— Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan,  Archbishop,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

General  Discussion. 

General  Business — Election  of  officers,  select- 
ing place  for  next  meeting,  etc 

2  p.  m.— Round  Table  Conferences. 

Kindergartens— Chairman,  Mrs.  Letitia  P. 
Wilson,  Johnstown,  Pa.  "The  Kindergarten 
Movement,"— Miss  Elizabeth  Culp,  Principal 
Training  School,  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free 
Kindergarten.  "The  Vital  Element  in  the 
Training  of  Young  Children,"  Mrs.  L-  P.  Wilson 
Superintendent  Free  Kindergarten,  Johnstown. 
(Subject  not  given.)— Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville. 

History — Chairman,  Supt  F.  W.  Robbins, 
Towanda. 

County  Superintendents  and  Rural  Schools- 
Chairman,  Co  Supt.  F.  W.  Meylert 

Nature  Study — Chairman,  Supt.  L.  E.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  Steel  ton.     "  Its  Character  and  Limita- 


tions in  City  Schools,"  Miss  Gertrude  Barber, 
Reading.  "  Its  Character  and  Limitations  in 
Country  Schools"— Prof.  G.  C.  Watson,  Penna. 
State  College.  "Its  Relation  to  Literature, 
Geography  and  other  Subjects," — Supt.  W.  W. 
Rupert,  Pottstown.  "  In  Its  Requirements  of 
Teachers,"— Prof.  Harry  Stauffer,  Emporium. 
"Its  Present  Status  in  Americau  Schools," 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Singer,  Lock  Haven  State  Normal 
School. 

Language  and  Literature  —Chairman,  Dr.  F. 
Sechrist,  Lock  Haven  State  Normal  School. 

Colleges  and  Academies — Chairman,  Dr.  E. 
D.  Warfield,  President  Lafayette  College. 

Ward  Principals— Chairman,  Dr.  E.  A.  Singer, 
Assistant  Supt  Schools,  Philadelpia. 

8  p.  m.  Address — "  Charles  Dickens  as  an  Ed- 
ucator"—James  L.  Hughes  LL.  D.,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto. 

Excursion — Excursion  to  Eagle's  Mere,  on 
Friday,  July  6th,  will  be  a  very  pleasant  trip 
which  everbody  should  enjoy.  The  entire  cost, 
including  the  dinner  at  the  Chautauqua  Inn, 
will  not  exceed  $1.50. 

*  Railroads— Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  leading  railroads  of  the  state  to  furnish 
transportation  to  those  attending  the  Associa- 
tion at  two  cents  a  mile,  on  card  orders.  Tickets 
to  be  good,  going,  from  June  30th  to  July  6th, 
and  returning,  to  July  9th,  1900.  Card  orders 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  President, 
Col.  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  1326  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  enclosing  stamp. 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE  doctors  were  imperative,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
voted  a  month  with  orders  to  put  some 
one  else  on  duty  and  take  a  half  holiday, 
ease  up  for  awhile  and  spend  part  of  the 
time  away  from  home.  The  trip  by  sea 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  is  a  good 
one  of  about  forty  hours.  Down  the 
Delaware  in  a  delightful  rain,  in  berth 
and  asleep  before  reaching  Cape  May,  but 
waked  before  midnight  by  the  ocean  swell 
ontside  the  Capes.  Montauk  Point  and 
Block  Island  next  afternoon.  Stormy 
weather  all  day,  rain  falling  in  sheets 
at  times,  and  rough  water,  but  a  good 
day  still,  in  spite  of  uncertain  footing, 
amid  all  its  grand  surroundings.  We 
felt  like  pushing  on  to  Europe.  Round 
Cape  Cod  by  midnight,  and  then — pitch 
and  toss  in  the  open  for  hours  as  we  run 
for  Boston  Harbor.  What  blessing  to  be 
in  your  bunk  and  thank  your  stars  that 
you  needn't  be  end  up,  though  every 
now  and  then  a  violent  lurch  of  the 
vessel  threatens  to  bring  you  so.  Cap- 
tain told  us  in  the  morning,  "Worst  trip 
we've  had  all  win  ten"  Past  Fort  War- 
ren and  other  defences,  and  on  through 
the    beautiful    harbor   with    its    many 
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islands,   fifty  or  more,   to  the  landing  I 
place.     It  is  always  interesting  to  see  the 
Captain  lay  up  a  great  ship  quietly  in 
the  slip  or  by  the  dock. 

We  like  Boston  and  have  been  here 
often,  but  never  to  Concord  only  eighteen 
miles  away.  The  train  makes  many 
stops;  presently  we  pass  Walden  Pond,  a 
sheet  of  clear  water  made  known  to  the 
world  by  Thoreau,  and  the  earnest  brake- 
man,  who  always  comes  to  the  middle  of 
the  car  to  make  his  announcements,  calls 
"Conk-ord!" 

It  is  a  town  of  perhaps  five  thousand 
people,  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  rich 
in  noble  trees,  elms,  maples,  oaks  and 
pines,  and  very  attractive  this  bright 
May  day  in  the  fresh  beauty  of  its  green, 
unfenced  yards  and  lawns.  It  was 
"  Apple  Tree  Sunday,"  which  means 
something  in  this  part  of  New  England. 
Greater  wealth  of  apple  bloom  we  have 
never  seen  anywhere.  As  the  cars  speed 
along,  or  as  you  walk  or  drive  about,  the 
apple  tree  is  in  evidence  everywhere. 

An  open  buggy  and  a  good  guide,  and 
off  for  the  most  interesting  two  hours' 
drive  we  have  ever  known.  "There's  a 
grandson  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
said  the  driver,  as  a  bright-looking  lad  of 
perhaps  fifteen  years  came  riding  along 
at  an  easy  canter.  "  There's  a  son  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  He  is  an  archi- 
tect of  Boston,  lives  at  the  Old  Manse; 
had  a  chance  to  rent  it,  took  it,  and  now 
pays  rent  for  both  houses." 

Told  the  driver  to  miss  as  little  as  he 
could  that  was  best  worth  seeing.  He 
drew  up  at  the  small  house  which  was 
the  first  of  the  three  houses  of  the  Alcotts, 
in  which  they  lived  when  they  had  but 
little  and  the  girls  were  all  small  chil- 
dren. Then  to  Thoreau' s  house,  the  last 
home  of  the  Alcotts,  where,  the  driver 
said  "Little  Men"  was  written.  Then 
to  the  lone  house  among  the  trees  where 
Hawthorne  wrote  his  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,"  built  for  the  grandfather  of 
Emerson,  a  clergyman.  From  a  dormer 
window  of  the  Manse  Mrs.  Emerson  is 
said  to  have  witnessed  the  fight  at  Con- 
cord bridge  diagonally  across  the  one 
field  that  lies  between  house  and  bridge. 
Two  streams  unite  just  above  the  bridge 
to  make  the  Concord  river.  The  familiar 
note  of  a  meadow  blackbird  comes  up 
from  the  meadow.  Here  the  Revolution- 
ary War  began.  At  one  end  of  the 
bridge  stands  a  monument  of  marble,  at 
the  other  a  Minute  Man  in  bronze  upon 


a  massive  granite  block.  Cut  deep  in 
one  face  of  the  block  are  these  words  of 
Emerson: 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  second  house  in  which  the  Alcotts 
lived  and  in  which  "  Little  Women  "  was 
written  is  not  now  occupied.  The  gate 
is  nailed  up.  So  we  stepped  over  the 
low  fence  and  walked  about  the  old  place, 
its  steep  hillside  sloping  to  the  yard, 
and  everywhere  more  suggestive  of  the 
country  than  the  town.  The  windows  of 
the  house  were  boarded  up  and  around  it 
all  there  is  an  air  of  dilapidation  and 
decay.  We  walked  up  the  stairs  into 
the  hall  of  the  small  Gothic  building  a 
short  distance  from  the  house  toward  the 
hillside.  In  this  room  was  the  famous 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  over 
which  Bronson  Alcott  presided  and  where 
Emerson  came  to  hear  him  talk.    The 

Ehilosophers  are  "away."  A  couple  of 
usts  and  a  confusion  of  old  belongings 
are  all  that  remain.  The  song  birds  are 
there  as  of  old,  and  the  apple  blossoms  of 
the  glad  May  time,  and  the  tender  bad- 
ding  grapes.  The  two  grand  old  elms 
before  the  house,  each  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  shown  in  the  frontispiece  of 
the  copy  of  "Little  Women"  we  have 
just  been  reading  over  again  since  our 
visit — these  are  here,  but  all  the  rare 
souls  that  invest  the  place  with  a  loving 
human  interest  are  gone.  And  there  is 
a  row  of  graves  with  low  headstones  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 

Said  the  driver,  "Do  you  see  that 
second  apple,  the  lower  limb  cut  off? 
That's  where  the  girls  used  to  put  the 
side-saddle  and  play  having  a  ride.  She 
tells  about  it  in  4  Little  Women.'  "  We 
saw  it,  and  the  apple  tree  rioting  in  blos- 
som as  thirty  years  ago,  but  where  is 
dear  old  "Jo"?  and  where  "the  dear 
mother's  face  that  always  affected  her 
girls  like  sunshine  ?  "  as  Louisa  says  of 
the  noble  woman  whom  it  was  her  chief 
blessing  to  call  mother.  The  lives  of 
father,  mother,  and  sisters  ended  years 
ago,  but  love  is  great,  and  in  "  Little 
Women"  these  beautiful  lives  stand 
forth  radiant  in  the  light.  No,  the 
graves  are  not  all ! 

Farther  down  the  road  is  the  second 
home  of  Hawthorne,  after  his  return  to 
Concord.  It  is  an  attractive  place  with 
heavy  growth  of  pines  and  firs,  and  along 
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the  hill-side  a  fine  row  of  English  larches 
^which  he  had  sent  over  and  planted  here 
after  his  term  of  service  as  consul  in 
England.  Here  is  Hawthorne's  walk, 
•and  the  tree  in  which  he  used  to  sit. 
His  study  was  in  the  top  of  this  house. 
His  grave  is  marked  by  a  low  rounded 
headstone  with  the  one  word  "  Haw- 
thorne.' *  It  is  close  by  that  of  Thoreau 
and  those  of  the  Alcotts.  That  of  Emer- 
son, which  is  some  distance  from  these 
graves,  is  marked  by  a  great  rough  stone, 
natural  rock,  with  a  tablet  in  bronze 
bearing  an  inscription  that  is  fast  becom- 
ing illegible. 

The  old  home  of  Emerson  is  a  substan- 
tial two-story  white  frame  building  with 
trees  and  ample  grounds  about  it.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  his  only  daughter.  His 
only  son  is  a  leading  physician  of  Con- 
•cord.  We  remember  a  short  time  since 
reading  a  very  interesting  article  of  his 
upon  the  Alcotts. 

Thousands  of  the  best  people  of  the 
•country  visit  Concord  every  year,  "very 
many  coming  from  the  West."  It  is  a 
"green  country  town"  with  a  national 
reputation.  What  other  town  like  Con- 
cord in  the  land !  A  few  good  people 
who  wrote  books  and  made  the  world 
more  thoughtful  and  better — that  is  the 
charm  that  attracts  and  lifts  it  out  of  the 
•commonplace.  They  left  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  embalmed  in  books,  trans- 
muting fine  energy,  high  purpose,  noble 
lives,  into  perennial  blessing  for  their 
kind.  Is  there  anything  much  better 
than  this  ? 

In  Boston  we  were  about,  through 
Harvard,  visited  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Boston  Library,  and 
attended  afternoon  service  at  Trinity 
Church,  where  years  ago  we  remember 
Phillips.  Brooks  as  rector.  At  the  Acad- 
emy we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  our 
genial  friend,  County  Supt.  Becht,  of 
Lycoming,  who  has  been  attending  a 
special  course  of  some  weeks  at  Harvard, 
and  visiting  schools,  and  whatever  else 
.seemed  good,  as  opportunity  afforded. 
Wide-awake,  good  fellows  like  Mr. 
Becht  are  always  growing,  and  they  are 
always  an  inspiration. 

By  Fall  River  line  to  New  York.  Old 
friends,  among  them  John  Karst,  the  en- 
graver, who  cut  for  us  the  title-page  of 
The  School  Journal  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Then  to  Ocean  Grove.  Fine  quarters 
in  one  of  the  best  tower  rooms  of  "The 
Queen,"  on  the  ocean  front,  corner  of 


Ocean  Avenue  and  Ocean  Pathway. 
Best  place  to  sleep  that  we  found  on  the 
trip.  Windows  on  five  sides  of  a  gener- 
ous octagon,  and  outlook  that  takes  in 
all  the  sea  and  half  the  town.  Sunrise 
at  4:37.  The  bright  morning  flush  for 
miles  along  the  horizon,  the  wonderful 
sea  lighted  up  with  the  coming  glow,  the 
tremulous  waves  moving  in  quiet  swells 
to  break  upon  the  shore,  presently  the 
god-like  sun  himself  in  effulgent  glory — 
who  of  the  poets,  or  what  Ruskin  in 
prose,  will  describe  a  scene  like  this  ? 


MOTHERS'  MEETING. 


AT  the  national  "Congress  of  Mothers, ' ' 
held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  few  days 
since,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Burney,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Mothers'  Club,  and 
chairman  of  the  Literature  Committee, 
made  some  valuable  suggestions,  much 
as  follows : 

The  woman  whose  education  has  fitted 
her  for  anything  except  motherhood,  and 
who  finds  herself,  when  she  holds  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  face  to  face  with  the 
most  vital  problem  in  her  life,  with  no  key 
to  it  beyond  experiment,  cannot  better 
make  up  for  the  cruel  deficiencies  in  her 
training  than  by  the  purchase  of  a  small 
motherhood  library,  which  may  do  much 
to  compensate  for  the  defects  of  a  system 
under  which  woman  is  educated  for  a  pos- 
sible business  or  profession,  without  re- 
ference to  that  probable  career  as  wife  and 
mother  which  80  per  cent,  of  all  women 
follow.  There  are  few  lines  to  which 
educators  pay  more  attention  than  chil- 
dren's readings.  When  we  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  reading  of  a  child  is  not  for 
amusement  alone,  nor  for  knowledge 
alone,  but  for  development  of  the  child's 
whole  character,  we  give  it  something 
like  its  due  importance  in  education. 
The  right  book  may  be  good  for  the 
child's  hungry  brain,  which  will  busy 
itself  in  wrong  activities  if  the  right  ones 
are  not  presented,  and  it  may  also  mean 
the  enkindling  of  his  higher  spiritual 
sensibilities,  his  courage,  his  kindness, 
his  altruism,  his  faith  or  his  love.  Your 
literature  committee  has  prepared  little 
pamphlets  called  "Suggestive  Books  for 
Mothers"  and  "A  List  of  Books  for 
Children."  They  are  not  offered  as  per- 
fect, but  in  several  respects  they  differ 
from  other  lists  of  the  kind.  Those  are 
prepared  from  a  point  of  view  different 
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from  oars.  They  are  lists  of  books  which 
circulate  most  freely  in  libraries,  or 
which  classes  of  children  name  as  their 
favorites ;  but  our  list  tries  to  suggest  a 
few  of  the  best  books  along  the  lines  of 
the  child's  interest  and  of  his  develop- 
ment— stories,  poetry,  myths,  fairy  tales, 
history,  biography,  travels,  adventure, 
nature  study.  Some  of  the  books  are 
accepted  as  classics,  others  are  important 
for  the  knowledge  or  culture  they  give ; 
some  are  notable  for  a  pure  and  lively 
style ;  others,  faulty  in  style,  may  teach 
a  valuable  lesson.  My  own  view  is  that 
modern  popular  literature  should  be  given 
in  small  doses,  yet  experience  with  chil- 


dren teaches  us  that  we  cannot  dogma- 
tize about  these  things.  It  is  usually  a 
mistake  to  give  a  child  only  what  he  most 
enjoys.  The  mind  requires  a  mixed  diet, 
and  the  too  peaceable  child  cultivates  his 
imagination  unduly,  while  the  dreamy, 
idle  and  imaginative  mind  needs  to  be 
trained  to  quickness  and  observation. 
The  child  who  hates  poetry  probably 
needs  just  the  development  of  spiritual 
perception  which  the  highest  poetry- 
gives.  This  has  been  our  effort  in  this 
important  work  of  the  Mothers'  Confer- 
ence—the providing,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  of  these  lists  of  good  books  for 
mothers  and  children. 


»  ♦  ♦ 
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Department  Pubuc  Instruction,  > 
Harrisburg,  June,  1900.     ] 

THE  following  are  the  dates  on  which  the  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  at  the  several 
State  Normal  Schools,  with  the  names  of  the 
examiners  in  attendance  at  each  school : 

West  Chester,  Tuesday,  June  5th,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  Principal  A.  C. 
Roihermel,  Kutztown;  Co.  Supts.  EH  M.  Rapp, 
Berks;  D.  L.  Hower,  Wayne;  Prank  H.  Jarvis, 
Wyoming;  and  Supts.  Louise  D.  Baggs,  Bristol; 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster;  and  George  Howell, 
Scranton. 

Mansfield,  Monday,  June  nth,  9  a.  m. — Dep 
uty  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart;  Principal  A.  E. 
Maltby,  Slippery  Rock;  Co.  Supts.  John  E. 
Myers,  McKean;  Charles  E.  Moxley,  Susque- 
hanna; and  Supts.  D.  Fleisher,  Columbia;  J.  C. 
Kendal],  Homestead;  Addison  Jones,  West 
Chester;  and  J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton. 

Bloomsburg,  Monday,  June  nth,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  Principal  E.  O. 
Lyte,  Millersville;  Co.  Supts.  F.  C.  Bowersox, 
Snyder;  D.  H.  Gardner,  York;  H.  V.  B.  Garver, 
Dauphin;  Mattie  M.  Collins,  Cameron;  and 
Supts.  B.  P.  Patterson,  Potts ville;  and  H.  C. 
Missimer,  Erie  City. 

Lock  Haven,  Monday,  June  nth,  9  a.  m. — 
State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  Principal  T.  B. 
Noss,  California;  Co.  Supts.  Benjamin  Apple, 
Northumberland;  Henry  S.  Wertz,  Blair;  A.  G. 

C.  Smith,  Delaware ;  and  Supts.  Ira  Shipman, 
Sunbury;  W.  F.  Harpel,  Shamokin;  H.  J. 
Wickey,  Middletown. 

Edinboro,  Wednesday,  June  13th,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart;  Principal  G.  M. 

D.  Eckels,  Shippensburg;  Co.  Supts.  Ezra  H. 
Bryner,  Peny;  Ira  L.  Bryner,  Cumberland; 
James  S.  Fruit,  Mercer;  and  Supts.  N.  P.  Kins- 
ley, Franklin;  J.  W.  Canon,  New  Castle;  and 
John  A.  Gibson,  Butler. 

Slippery  Roek,  Monday,  June  18th,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart;  Principal 
George  P.  Bible.  East  Stroudsburg;  Co.  Supts. 

E.  E.  Mixer,  Crawford;  Howard  I.  Painter, 
Butler;  Orlo  J.  Gunning,  Warren;  and  Supts. 
S.  B.  Shearer,  Carlisle;  Charles  J.  Boak,  Beaver 
Falls;  and  E.  Mackey,  Reading. 


California,  Monday,  June  18th,  9  a.  m — 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  Principal  J.  F. 
Bigler,  Edinboro;  Co.  Supts.  H.  M.  Roth, 
Adams;  J.  G.  Becht,  Lycoming;  J.  T.  Stewart, 
Indiana;  and  Supts.  L.  E-  McGinnes,  Steelton; 
A.  M.  Wyant,  Greensburg;  and  Geo.  W.  Twit- 
myer.  Bethlehem. 

Millersville,  Monday,  June  18,  9  a.  m. — State 
Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  Principal  A.  J. 
Davis,  Clarion;  Co.  Supts.  P.  W.Meylert,  Sulli- 
van; Ira  L.  Bryner,  Cumberland;  and  Supts.  D. 
S.  Keith,  Altoona;  James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- 
barre;  William  C.  Estler,  Ashland. 

Shippensburg,  Wednesday,  June  20th,  o,  a.  m. 
— Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart;  Principal  J. 
R.  Flickinger,  Lock  Haven;  Co.  Supts.  Oden 
C.  Gortner,  Juniata;  M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster; 
T.  L.  Gibson,  Cambria;  S.  G.  Rudy,  Hunting- 
don; J.  W.  Sweeny,  Elk;  and  Supt.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Laughry,  Sharon. 

Kutztown,  Wednesday.  June  20th,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  Principal  J.  P. 
Welsh,  Bloomsburg;  Co.  Supts.  H.  K.  Bender, 
Northampton;  John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon;  A.  S. 
Beisel,  Carbon;  and  Supts.  J.  A.  Robb,  Lock 
Haven;  Owen  R.  Wilt,  South  Bethlehem;  and 
W.  N.  Ehrhart,  Mahanoy  City. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Wednesday,  June  20th,  9 
a.  m. — State  Supt  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  Princi- 
pal D.  J.  Waller,  Indiana;  Co.  Supts.  Frank  P. 
Hopper,  Luzerne;  George  Sawyer,  Pike;  W.  A. 
Snyder,  Clinton;  George  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill; 
H.  S.  Putnam,  Bradford;  and  Supt.  Joseph  B. 
Gabrio,  Hazletou  Township,  Luzerne  County. 

Clarion,  Monday,  June  25th,  9  a.  m. — Deputy 
Supt.  Henry  Houck;  Principal  Andrew  Thomas 
Smith,  Mansfield;  Co.  Supts.  W.  F.  Zumbro, 
Franklin;  W.  A.  Beer,  Clarion;  John  S.  Carroll, 
Fayette;  George  F.  Martin,  Greene;  and  Supts. 
R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon ;  Lee  Smith,  Unionto  wn. 

Indiana,  Wednesday,  June  27th,  9  a.  m. — 
State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  Principal 
George  M.  Philips,  West  Chester;  Co.  Supts. 
Thomas  M.  Stewart,  Lawrence;  J.  C.  Wolfe, 
Armstrong;  Chester  A.  Moore,  Beaver;  and 
Supts.  Charles  Lose,  Williamsport;  H.  P. 
Brooks,  McKeesport;  and  J.  M.  Reed,  Mifflin 
Township,  Allegheny  County. 
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ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  organize  "within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June  in 
each  year. "  As  it  is  important  that  the  new 
Boards  should  meet  ana  organize  promptly 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  due  notice  to  the  new  direct- 
ors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion, directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary 
President  and  Secretary,  and  proceed  to  as- 
certain who  are  members,  by  having  read  the 
election  returns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  Board  by  the  proper  election  officers. 
Disputed  points  concerning  claims  to  seats 
must  be  disposed  of.  Questions  arising  out 
of  tie  votes  must  be  settled.  And  when  it  is 
ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board  is 
ready  to  organize  permanently  by  electing  a 
president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary organization  are  the  directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of 
their  election.  Those  entitled  to  vote  in 
effecting  the  permanent  organization  are  the 
directors  holding  over  and  the  persons  found 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their  elec- 
tion. Among  the  items  of  business  that 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on 
the  day  of  organization,  are  the  following- : 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board  or  Directors,  if  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signatures 
of  the  officers  of  the  new  Board,  and  forward 
them  to  the  proper  County  Superintendent 
for  approval  and  transmission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  This  duty 
should  not  be  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  The  law  per- 
mits and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Directors 
to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  No  Board  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only  for  its 
practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggestive- 
ness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  a  proper 
sense  of  the  grave  responsibilities  that  de- 
volve upon  them  as  School  Directors.  The 
law  authorizing  subscription  (see  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Laws  and  Decisions,  pages 
238  and  239)  and  the  decisions  under  it  are 
very  clear  and  definite,  as  follows: 

CCL.  That  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current 
decisions  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  shall  be  published  free  of 
charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars, 


and  such  other  letters  of  explanation  and 
instruction  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  includ- 
ing his  annual  report ;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent is  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  said  School  Journal^  to  be 
sent  to  each  Board  of  School  Directors  in 
the  State,  for  public  use,  and  charge  the 
cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Common  Schools.  —  Act 
May  8,  1855,  Sec.  9,  Pamphlet  Laws,  p.  511. 

167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  decisions,  advices,  explanations,  con- 
struction and  information,  with  the  instruc- 
tions and  forms  published  in  the  official  de- 
partment of  it,  are  of  equal  authority  and 
force  as  if  contained  in  this  digest. 

168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to 
be  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting 
after  its  receipt,  and  the  file  thus  received 
is  to  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  and 
handed  to  his  successor. 

169.  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  each  mem- 
ber, at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of 
information  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  and  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  system  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers1  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  college  graduates  since 
the  last  report  in  February  number  of  The 
Journal : 

590.  Mary  E.  Sleichter,  Scotland,  Frank- 
lin county,  Wilson  College,  B.  A.,  issued 
January  9,  1900. 

591.  O.  w.  Ensworth,  Warren,  Warren 
county,  Oberlin  College,  A.  B.,  issued  Jan- 
uary 19,  1900. 

592.  Albert  H.  Wells,  Scran  ton,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  Lafayette  College,  B.  S., 
January  19,  1900. 

593.  Harry  B.  McCullough,  Allentown, 
Lehigh  county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  January  24,  1900. 

594.  H.  Allen  Leader,  Richmond,  Wayne 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
January  30,  1900. 

595.  F.  M.  Loomis,  Scran  ton,  Lackawanna 
county,  Colgate  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
February  5,  1900. 

596.  Robert  L.Wallace,Darlington,  Beaver 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
February  7,  1900. 

507.  Edward  T.  Daugherty,  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland county,  Dickinson  College,  A.  B., 
issued  February  15,  1900. 

598.  Bruce  Hughes,  Harrisonville,  Fulton 
county,  Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
February  15,  1900. 

599.  Reuben  L.  Rentz.  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
February  15,  1000. 

600.  J.  HasslerReber, Waynesboro,  Frank- 
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lin  county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  B.  S., 
issued  March  6,  1900. 

601.  Angelo  L.  Lackey,  Rocky  Grove, 
Venango  county,  Grove  City  College,  A.B., 
issued  March  14,  1900. 

602.  Lee  Smith,  Union  town,  Fayette 
county,  West  Virginia  University,  A.  B., 
March  19,  1900. 

603.  A.  T.  Bennett,  York  Springs,  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
March  22,  1900. 

604.  Stanley  E.  Brasefield,  Bast  Strouds- 
burg,  Monroe  county,  Lafayette  College, 
M.  S.,  issued  March  29,  1900. 

605.  C.  Dison  Koch,  Curwensville,  Clear- 
field county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  B., 
issued  April  9,  1900. 

606.  Eva  L.  Wilson,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
April  9,  1900. 

607.  OrvilleP.  DeWitt,  Royersford,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  April  13,  1900. 

608.  Jos.  M.  Houston,  McCracken,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
April  13,  1900. 

609.  John  D.  Myer,  Bellefonte,  Centre 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  April  20,  1900. 

610.  Geo.  H.  Hunsicker,  Allen  town,  Le- 
high   county,    Lehigh    University,    . 

issued  April  20.  1900. 

611.  Charles  £  Hower,  Boalsburg,  Centre, 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  April  24,  1900. 

612.  Harry  W.Mayer, Sacramento, Schuyl- 
kill county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  B.  S., 
issued  April  24, 1900. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  Normal  School  trustees 
have  been  appointed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  ensu- 
ing term  of  three  years: 

West  Chester  —  Hon.  L.  G.  McCauley, 
West  Chester;  J.  Preston  Thomas,  Whit- 
ford,  Pa. 

Bloomsburg— C.  W.  Miller  and  C.  C.  Pea- 
cock, Bloomsburg. 

Kutztown— Daniel  H.  Schweyer,  Bowers: 
Lewis  B.  Butz,  Kutztown. 

Clarion— J.  W.  Greenland  and  W.  J.  Reed, 
Clarion. 

Shippensburg —  Hon.  H.  C.  Greenawalt, 
Fayetteville;  H.  R.  Hawk,  Shippensburg. 

Slippery  Rock— Lee  S.  Smith,  Pittsburg; 
W.  J.  East,  Beaver. 

Lock  Haven  —  Dr.  R.  Armstrong  and  S. 
M.  McCormick,  Lock  Haven. 

Millersville  —  John  S.  Mann,  Columbia; 
Dr.  O.  T.  Huebener,  Lancaster. 

East  Stroudsburg— Hon.  R.  F.  Schwartz, 
Analomink;  A.  W.  Dickson,  Scranton. 

Indiana — James  R.  Hammond,  Bolivar; 
W.J.  Mitchell,  Indiana. 

Edinboro  —  Clark  D.  Eckels,  Cambridge 
Springs;  Hon.  E.  W.  Smiley,  Franklin. 


California  —  J.  B.  Finley,  Monongahela; 
J.  A.  Berkey,  Somerset;  Joseph  A.  Herron, 
Monongahela,  two  years. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton:  It  is  with 
feelings  of  personal  sadness  that  I  announce 
the  death  of  my  friend  and  co-worker,  Supt 

i.  S.  Keefer,  of  Braddock,  which  occurred  at 
is  home  April  1 1 .  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  the  meeting  of  city  and  borough 
superintendents  held  in  Philadelphia,  ne 
was  stricken  down  with  a  fever  from  'which 
he  never  recovered.  His  death  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  educational  interests  of  our 
community.  He  was  widely  known  and 
greatly  respected  for  his  many  sterling 
qualities  and  for  his  quiet,  earnest  work. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe:  Nine  districts, 
using  the  Grade  System,  held  their  eighth 
grade  examination.  The  lists  of  questions 
were  furnished  by  the  superintendent,  and 
the  grades  of  those  who  took  the  examina- 
tion were  sent  to  him  to  be  examined.  We 
think  that  during  the  next  year  other  dis- 
tricts will  adopt  the  course  of  study. 

Beaver  —  Supt.  Moore :  Many  of  our 
county  schools  have  closed.  The  work 
done  during  the  year  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts has  been  satisfactory  to  the  patrons. 
A  large  number  of  our  teachers  will  go  to 
school  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  close 
of  their  term. 

Bedford — Supt.  Wright:  The  examina- 
tions of  pupils  applying  for  graduation  in 
the  county  course  of  study  were  held  on 
successive  Saturdays.  Eighty-six  pupils 
took  the  examination  for  graduation  in  the 
county  course  of  study.  Of  this  number, 
which  does  not  include  the  graduates  in 
boroughs  having  a  special  course  of 
study,  sixty- nine  received  diplomas.  On 
March  21st  we  attended  flag- raising  exer- 
cises at  Pleasant ville;  also  an  educational 
meeting  held  there  in  the  evening.  The 
good  programme  and  the  large  attendance 
on  both  occasions  reflect  credit  upon  the 
teachers  and  reveal  an  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  patrons.  An  enthusiastic  edu- 
cational meeting  was  held  at  Woodbury. 
Most  of  the  schools  of  the  county  have 
closed.  From  present  indications  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  this  year  will  be  as 
high  as  the  good  attendance  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  term  led  us  to  expect. 

BLAiR—Supt.  Wertz:  Twelve  pupils  were 
graduated  from  the  Williamsburg  high 
school,  seven  from  Roaring  Spring,  and 
four  from  Martinsbufg.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  were  highly  commended  by 
the  large  audiences  in  attendance  at  the 
several  places.  Principals  J.  A.  Hindman, 
E.  S.  Kagarise,  and  J.  K.  Ritchey  will  con- 
duct a  Teachers'  Summer  Training  School 
at  Juniata, Martinsburg  and  Roaring  Spring. 
The  prospect  is  for  a  good  attendance. 
I      Butler— Supt.  Painter:  On  the  28th  of 
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March  I  finished  my  visits  to  the  schools, 
having  visited  every  school  house  in  the 
county  since  September  12,  1899.  I  found 
quite  a  variety  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
teachers;  yet  on  the  whole  we  have  schools 
and  teachers  of  whom  we  can  be  proud. 
March  31st  was  examination  day  for  our 
public  school  diplomas,  when  examinations 
were  held  in  twenty-one  different  places; 
over  225  pupils  entered;  140  passed  and  will 
receive  the  county  diploma.  I  attended  the 
Round  Table  conference  held  in  Greenville, 
and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  never  attended 
a  better  school  meeting  than  was  that  con- 
vention. The  school  reports,  to  which 
reference  was  made  some  time  ago,  are 
bringing  in  some  good  news  which  I  could 
not  get  in  the  course  of  my  regular  visita- 
tions. I  think  they  will  be  of  some  benefit 
to  the  teachers.  Many  of  our  teachers  will 
attend  school  this  spring  at  the  different 
Academies  and  the  Normal  in  our  county; 
others  will  teach  select  schools. 

Carbon — Supt.  Beisel:  Lehigh  ton,  Lans- 
ford  and  Packerton  have  organized  mothers' 
meetings.  Most  of  the  meetings  are  well 
attended.  We  have  succeeded  in  arousing  a 
deeper  interest  among  the  parents.  Banks 
township  started  libraries  in  Jeanesville, 
Treekow,  Leviston  and  Audenried.  Each 
library  contains  about  two  hundred  volumes. 
I  visited  all  the  schols  in  the  county  except 
one,  that  being  closed  on  the  day  I  made 
my  round  through  the  township;  I  find  the 
schools  doing  good  work.  A  number  of 
schools  celebrated  the  April  Arbor  Day. 
The  Lansford  schools  held  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  which  the  citizens  manifested  great 
interest.  Nearly  all  the  country  schools 
are  closed  now.  The  attendance  kept  up 
fairly  well  to  the  end.  The  seven  months 
term  takes  well  in  Carbon. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Bryner:  Although 
a  little  late,  we  may  still  report  that  our 
County  Institute  was  a  pronounced  success. 
At  several  of  the  sessions  the  attendance 
was  estimated  at  1600;  of  directors,  125  were 
present.  Our  instructors  represented  the 
best  talent  of  the  institute  platform.  Our 
local  institutes  were  no  less  successful.  Al- 
most all  the  teachers  and  hundreds  of 
friends  attended  these  meetings.  The 
library  movement  is  going  forward.  Many 
teachers,  by  the  close  of  the  term,  will  have 
placed  a  number  of  good  books  in  the  hands 
of  their  pupils.  Alfprofessional  certificates 
will  be  called  in  and  re-examined  this 
spring.  The  standard  for  provisional  cer- 
tificates will  again  be  raised. 

Fayette — Supt.  Carroll:  I  have  worked 
hard  during  the  month  of  April.  With  the 
help  of  ex-Supt.  Potter  almost  every  school 
in  the  county  has  been  visited;  to  some  of 
them  I  made  two  visits.  An  extensive  coal 
field  is  being  developed  in  Fayette,  and  it  is 
probable  that  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  new 
school  houses  will  be  built  during  the 
summer.  I  am  getting  better  work  done  in 
teachers'  examinations  this  year  than  last 


year,  and  am  glad  to  report  progress  along 
this  line. 

Greene — Supt.  Martin:  The  Waynesburg 
School  Board  has  purchased  a  lot  on  which 
a  new  school  building  will  be  erected  during 
the  coming  summer.  It  will  be  a  ten-room 
brick  building,  with  directors'  room  and  an 
auditorium.    The  cost  will  be  about  $45,000. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy:  Alexandria 
and  Petersburg  each  held  very  interesting 
graduating  exercises.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Reed, 
President  of  Dickinson  College  and  State 
Librarian,  was  present  at  Alexandria  and 

fave  a  very  pleasing  and  profitable  address. 
he  church  in  which  the  exercises  were  held 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  new  public 
library  at  Alexandria  is  n earing  completion. 

Indiana— Supt.  Stewart:  All  the  country 
schools  have  closed  and  all  the  town  schools, 
except  those  of  Indiana.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  schools  have  been  successful. 
Most  of  the  teachers  who  hold  provisional 
certificates  have  entered  the  Normal  School 
or  some  select  school. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  The  rural 
schools  have  all  closed.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  terms  in  our  history. 
Teachers  carried  on  local  institutes  with 
much  profit.  Patrons  gave  more  support 
than  formerly,  and  responded  liberally  to 
the  public  school  library  movement.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils  were  ex* 
amined  for  the  common  school  diploma; 
fifty-nine  were  successful.  Many  of  our 
good  teachers  will  seek  employment  in 
other  lines,  unless  there  is  an  advance  in 
wages  in  some  districts  the  coming  term. 

Juniata— Supt.  Gortner:  Thus  far  we 
have  held  four  separate  examinations  in  the 
common  school  course,  and  twenty-six 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  received  the 
diploma.  Commencement  exercises  were 
held  in  East  Waterford  and  McCul- 
loch's  Mills  before  large  and  appreciative 
audiences;  the  graduates  acquitted  them- 
selves with  much  honor.  The  idea  of 
graduation  from  the  township  schools, 
although  largely  a  new  feature  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  county,  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  pupils,  and  is  meeting 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  patrons. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  Jefferson  township  to 
consider  the  question  of  consolidating  and 
grading  the  schools.  Sentiment  seemed 
strongly  in  favor  of  consolidation.^  On 
Saturday,  April  28,  the  sixth  monthly 
meeting  of  our  Teachers'  Training  Class 
was  held.  Examinations  for  the  teachers' 
provisional  certificate  will  begin  May  15 
and  close  June  30. 

Lancaster  —  Supt.  Brecht:  Providence 
township  erected  last  summer  a  new  brick 
house  of  ample  dimensions  at  Hickory 
Grove.  The  building  stands  on  an  acre  of 
ground,  has  a  well-lighted  cellar  under  the 
whole  of  it,  and  is  furnished  with  cloak 
rooms  and  other  modern  conveniences.  The 
house  is  heated  from  the  cellar  by  a  hot-air 
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furnace  so  constructed  as  to  draw  off  the 
foul  air  and  supply  the  room  with  fresh  air 
heated.  The  yard  will  be  enclosed  this 
spring  with  a  new  fence,  given  a  good 
cover  of  grass,  and  planted  with  trees. 
Elizabethtown  borough  placed  an  organ  in 
each  of  its  school  rooms  and  employs  Prof. 
W.  D.  Keeny,  of  Manheim,  to  spend  a  day 
every  week  in  its  schools  to  give  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music.  The 
Teachers'  Natural  Science  Club  held  two 
public  meetings  since  February  i.  On 
both  occasions  the  programme  was  packed 
with  good  things  from  field  and  forest  and 
the  audiences  present  were  large  and  appre- 
ciative. Its  last  public  meeting  for  the 
year  will  be  held  in  Lititz  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  May.  Harper's  Weekly  found  its 
way  regularly  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
winter  term  to  the  reading  table  of  the  New 
Holland  high  school.  The  school  term  now 
about  closing  showed  a  marked  revival  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  mental  arithmetic. 
Algebra  also  was  taught  in  more  of  our 
schools  during  the  term  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  daily  attendance  of  the  schools  is  from 
five  to  seven  per  cent,  better  than  in  former 
years.  The  explanation  may  be  found  in 
three  facts;  the  compulsory  school  law,  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  the  better 
tone  of  school  sentiment  prevailing. 

Lebanon  —  Supt.  Snoke:  During  the 
month  of  April  I  examined  the  graduates  of 
the  Myerstown  high  school  and  the  candi- 
dates for  the  common  school  diploma 
throughout  the  county.  Of  the  59  candi- 
dates who  presented  themselves  all  but  six 
passed.  At  Myerstown  there  were  nineteen 
members  in  the  senior  class,  thirteen  of 
whom  passed.  The  commencement  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  Reformed  church.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  witnessed  the  in- 
teresting exercises.  Rev.  Lewis  Fluck, 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church,  delivered  an 
excellent  address  on  the  occasion. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp:  All  our  schools 
except  those  of  the  boroughs  closed  with 
the  present  month.  There  was  no  jarring 
in  the  machinery  of  our  public  schools,  and 
the  work  done  by  our  teachers  was  very  satis- 
factory. There  were  a  few  failures,  but  the 
number  is  small,  and  these  more  from  lack 
of  judgment  than  of  literary  qualifications. 
The  examinations  for  graduation  from  the 
rural  schools  were  held  during  the  early 
part  of  the  month  and  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. They  were  largely  attended  by  the 
teachers,  directors,  parents  and  friends  of 
education.  Ninety-eight  were  examined,  of 
whom  seventy-eight  passed.  These  exami- 
nations are  a  great  stimulus  to  the  schools, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  secure  better  work 
in  the  future  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Hopper:  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  Wright, 
Slocum,  Dorrance,  Hollenback,  Nescopeck, 
Conyngham,   Fairview,  and  Plains  town- 


ships, and  Nescopeck  Ind.,  Forty  Fort, 
Luzerne,  Wyoming,  Dorranceton,  and  part 
of  West  Pittston  and  Ashley  boroughs. 
With  few  exceptions  I  found  the  work  in 
these  schools  very  satisfactory.  The  work 
done  in  vocal  music  and  drawing  in  the 
West  Pittston  schools  is  especially  com- 
mendable. 

Mercer — Supt.  Fruit:  The  new  system 
of  term  reports  brings  in  excellent  results. 
I  am  in  touch  with  every  pupil  in  the  town- 
ships. Eight  grade  examination  diplomas 
have  been  filled  out.  Our  township  schools 
are  closed,  and  the  city  schools  will  close 
soon. 

Miffun— Supt.  Hannawalt:  Many  of  our 
teachers'  will  be  found  in  the  different 
Normal  schools  during  the  spring  term. 
W.  H.  Moist,  of  Bratton,  T.  H.  Speigelmire, 
H.  M.  Bubb,  and  Harry  Firth,  of  Decatur, 
have  been  instrumental  in  having  bells 
placed  upon  their  school  houses.  Other 
teachers  have  secured  music  books.  J.  T. 
Baker,  of  Milroy,  will  conduct  an  eight 
weeks  Normal  term. 

Monroe— Supt.  Walter:  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  of  the  county  once,  some 
twice,  and  some  three  times,  and  feel  satis- 
fied that  they  have  kept  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  former  years.  Most  of  the 
schools  in  the  county  have  closed.  Com- 
mencement exercises  were  of  special  interest 
in  a  number  of  the  districts, having  graduat- 
ing classes  in  the  course  of  study  for  mixed 
schools. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Appel:  The 
final  examination  for  rural  ana  village 
schools,  was  well  attended.  Fifty-three 
pupils  were  successful  in  passing  and  were 
granted  the  Common  School  diploma. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  have  made  their 
annual  term  reports.  Each  teacher  fills 
out  two;  one  is  kept  in  the  Superintendent's 
office  and  the  other  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  Board,  who  will  give  it  to  the 
succeeding  teacher. 

Pike — Supt.  Sawyer:  On  Saturday,  April 
28,  the  teachers  of  the  Matamoras  high 
school  met  in  a  local  institute  with  other 
teachers  of  their  own  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  exercises.  In  point  of 
interest  and  because  of  the  work  done  by 
teachers  the  institute  was  a  decided  success. 
Many  topics  relating  to  actual  school-room 
work  were  presented  by  the  teachers,  and 
these  with  interesting  discussions  consti- 
tuted the  exercises  of  the  day. 

Somerset — Supt.  Pritts:  About  100  appli- 
cants for  graduation  from  the  schools  of  the 
county  were  examined;  of  this  number  per- 
haps one- fourth  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. These  examinations  are  uniform 
throughout  the  county,  and  are  conducted 
by  committees  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. Examinations  for  graduation 
from  the  various  borough  schools  were  held 
in  Somerset,  Confluence,  Rock  wood,  Berlin, 
Salisbury  and    Meyersdale.    These    towns 
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have  courses  of  study  requiring  two  to  four 
years  of  work  beyond  the  common  school 
grades.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
schools  of  Somerset  have  added  quite  a 
number  of  volumes  to  their  library,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  and 
reflects  credit  upon  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  maintaining  it. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  A  musical  enter- 
tainment was  held  in  Victory  township, 
which  proved  a  success.  They  have  had  a 
special  teacher  in  this  branch  during  the 
past  year,  and  this  entertainment  ends  the 
year's  work.  It  was  a  grand  success,  and 
showed  very  clearly  that  they  had  got  the 
worth  of  their  money,  and  ought  to  feel 
encouraged  to  continue  the  work  next  year. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  borough  of  Star- 
rucca,  with  a  graduating  class  of  three  bright 
boys.  The  directors  of  Texas  township 
think  of  establishing  a  graded  school.  A 
public  meeting  was  recently  held,  and  the 
various  phases  of  a  graded  system  were  dis- 
cussed. All  but  four  of  the  fifteen  schools 
could  be  brought  into  one  building,  and  it 
is  strange  that  any  one  should  oppose  such 
action.  Nearly  all  the  directors  are  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  and  fruitful  results  are  hoped 
for.  Tie  vearly  reports  of  the  teachers  are 
very  satisfactory  with  two  exceptions,  viz., 
there  are  many  children  throughout  the 
county  who  did  not  attend  school  the  re- 
quired number  of  days,  and  many  of  the 
schools  were  not  visited  by  a  single  director 
during  the  term.  Common  school  diplomas 
were  issued  to  fifty-one  pupils  of  the  county. 
The  work  done  in  these  examinations  is  im- 
proving every  year. 

Wyoming— Supt.  Jarvis:  Of  the  thirty- 
nine  candidates  examined  at  our  central  ex- 
aminations, thirty  passed.  Twenty  took 
the  final  examinations  at  the  county  seat; 
of  these  fifteen  passed  and  will  receive  the 
county  diploma.  Good  interest  was  mani- 
fested. Both  teachers  and  citizens  attended 
the  final  examinations,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  County  Superintendent. 

Columbia — Supt.  Fleischer:  After  a  suc- 
cessful five  months'  term  the  Erwin  night 
school  closed  with  appropriate  exercises. 
This  school  has  been  a  great  help  to  the 
working  men  of  our  town.  The  advantages 
have  been  so  fully  appreciated  that  it  is 
thought  Mr.  Erwin  will  continue  the  school 
next  year.  All  the  expenses  of  the  school 
have  been  borne  by  Mr.  Erwin.  Since  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  McNeal,  Prof.  Weber,  of 
Middletown,  has  had  charge  of  it. 

Conshohocken  —  Supt.  Landis :  Arbor 
Day  was  observed  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  all  our  schools.  The  occasion 
proved  a  source  of  much  interest  and  profit 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Each  school 
was  honored  with  the  presence  of  many 
parents  and  friends.  Rev.  W.  T.  Gladhifl 
addressed  the  High  School  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  forest  pine.  His  address  was 
appreciated. 


Dunmore  —  Supt.  Bovard:  Five  night 
schools  were  opened  during  the  winter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  boys  who  work  in  the 
mines  and  coal- breakers.  The  attendance 
was  good.  The  Board  has  erected  a  very 
comfortable  and  well- furnished  two-room 
school -house,  which  relieves  the  crowded 
condition  of  two  of  our  primary  rooms. 
Ten  rooms  have  been  added  to  our  school 
buildings  within  three  years.  None  of  our 
schools  are  now  overcrowded,  and  the 
teachers  are  able  to  do  more  satisfactory 
work.  At  a  local  institute,  held  in  the 
high  school  building,  the  attendance  was 

food,  and  much  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
iscussions  of  grammar  and  spelling. 
Monthly  examinations  are  held  in  the  7th 
and  8th  grades.  All  questions  for  the  8th 
grade  are  prepared  under  my  direction.  The 
plan  works  well,  as  a  record  of  the  monthly 
work  is  kept  as  a  basis  for  promotion,  along 
with  the  daily  work  or  class- standing. 

Easton— Supt.  Cottingham:  The  latter 
of  the  two  days  designated  in  the  Governor's 
Proclamation  as  Arbor  Days,  was  duly  ob- 
served by  all  the  schools  of  this  city.  The 
exercises  were  conducted  within  the  several 
school  buildings,  and  the  same  having  been 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  day,  were  happily  condu- 
cive to  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  theme  of  the  occasion. 

Milton — Supt.  Rutt:  During  the  month 
we  had  two  entertainments  for  the  benefit 
of  the  library.  Fisher's  Histories  were 
added,  and  the  balance  of  the  money  will  be 
expended  upon  equally  standard  books  in 
literature.  Plans  have  been  adopted  for 
two  four-room  buildings,  and  work  will 
soon  begin  upon  them. 

New  Castle— Supt.  Canon:  The  Mothers' 
Meetings  that  have  been  held  throughout 
the  year  in  the  rooms  of  the  primary  grades 
have  been  well  attended  and  have  created 
much  interest.  The  parents  are  always 
glad  to  see  the  work  done  by  their  children 
and  to  hear  them  in  recitation  and  song. 
In  all  the  meetings,  besides  the  general 
exercises  by  the  pupils,  some  one  spoke  to 
the  parents,  usually  on  the  relations  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers,  and  the  need 
of  confidential  talks  concerning  the  chil- 
dren whom  the  mothers  know  so  well  and 
of  whom  the  teachers  desire  to  know  more. 
These  meetings  and  the  subsequent  con- 
ferences with  parents  relative  to  the 
progress  and  deficiencies  of  the  pupils  have 
been  of  incalculable  aid  to  the  teachers. 

Phoenix ville  —  Supt.  Leister:  Arbor 
Day  was  celebrated  in  all  the  schools  with 
suitable  exercises  relating  to  the  use  of 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  The  senior  class 
of  the  high  school  planted  a  Carolina  poplar 
in  the  public  park,  and  other  classes  of  the 
high  school  planted  Norway  maples. 

Tyrone — Supt.  Ellenberger:  We  held  a 
very  successful  local  institute  during  the 
month.  Supt  Wertz,  of  Blair  county,  was 
present  and  delivered  an  able  address. 
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1.  Underneath  the  May-tree's  snow-white  bios- som,  Often  have  we  wandered,  you  and      I, 

2.  Underneath  the  May-tree  mem  -  'ry     lin  -  gers    Fondly  o'er  the  bliss  two  hearts  confessed, 
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rail, 


List'nlng  lo  the  mill  stream's  softest  whisper,  Like  a  dream  serene  -  ry    glid  -  ing        by. 
When  the  future  seemed  so  bright  and  love  •  ly,  As   the  sun    in  splendor  sank   to        — ' 


Happy,  happy  moments,  far  too  fleeting,  Softest  whispers  loved  so  well ;  Hearts  with  joy,  with  joy,  t«» 
Fairest,  fairest  blossoms  fade  and  wither,  Life's  sweet  May  too  soon  is  gone ;  Can,  oh,  can  the  hearts  once 


r 
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geth-er   beating,  Ten  -  der    secrets  oft  would  tell;        Sweetest    secrets    oft  would    tell, 
thus   to  •  gether    Cold  and  loveless    fade    a  -  lone?        Cold  and  loveless  fade  a  -  lone? 


Underneath  the  May-tree's  snow-white  bios -som,  Oft  -  en  have  we  wandered,    you  and    I, 


List'ning  to  the  mill-stream's  softest    mu  -  sic,   Like  a  dream,  serene  •  ly    glid -ing    by. 
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Cyr's  Fifth  Reader. 

432  pages.    70  cents. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  previous  Readers  of  making  young  people  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  our  great  authors  is  continued  in  Cyr's  Fifth  Reader* 

Sketches  of  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  etc.,  are  intro- 
duced, amply  illustrated  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  these  authors. 
Choice  selections  have  also  been  made  from  other  authors,  whose  writings  are 
especially  interesting  and  instructive  to  pupils  of  Fifth  Reader  grade. 

Send  a  postal  giving  your  name  and  address^  and  receive  by 
return  mail  our  new  "  GYR  BOOKLET"  illustrated  with 
mqny  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  standard  authors. 

G1NN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Boston, 


Now  York. 


Chicago. 


Philadelphia  Office,  1220  Aroh  Street, 


tu Haifa-Dozen  Copies." 

In  households  where  young  folks  frequently  meet 
in  the  evening,  and,  after  other  entertainment  a 
have  lost  their  charm,  indulge  in  some  vocal  mu- 
sic, half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  ^raxklin  Square 
Song  Collection1'  would  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated.   We  can  honestly  recommend  the  book. 

^^___— ^^        Evening  Bast. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  for  these 
collections  of  the  World's  Favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns,  to  assert  that  few 
agencies  in  this  country  are  doing  a 
better  work  for  the  public  than  the 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  # 
♦  SONG  COLLECTION 

in  spreading  abroad,  increasing  and 
deepening  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Vocal  Music  at  home  and  in  schools. 
Its  influence  is  felt  very  widely,  and 
the  publishers  are  glad  to  know  that 
it  is  so  generally  approved  in  every 
locality  where  it  is  known  and  used. 

Bight  Nos.  each  containing  200  Songs  and  Hymns 
on  184  pages— making  800  in  all— nave  thus  far 
been  issued.  Prices,  post-paid  to  any  address: 
Paper,  50  eta.  each;  Boards,  60  ets.;  Cloth,  $1.00. 
49- Send  postal  card  for  full  contents.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers,  at  the  Music  Stores  or  News  Stands, 
or  may  be  ordered  by  mail  direct  from  the  Publish* 

*r*'       Saafear  *  Bxotittx*.  Naw  Toxic 


Blank  Order  Bwk 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Order  Book  in  fttocki  All  Blanks  I^ett 

Open.   Book  Containing  Three 

Hundred  Orders,  $s.oo. 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer— and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  stylo. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

We  hare  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  w*th  changes  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  McGaakey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dust- Proof  Inkstand. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
"  Dust-Proof."  Samples  of  this  inkstand  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  (10)  cents.    Address  Dust- 

JProol  Ink-Stand  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Christopher  Sower  Company 

(Established  1788.) 

The  Oldest  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Publisher!  tf  modern  educational  books. 


In  Press. 

The  Standard  Readers, 

By  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH.  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  new  readers  are  complete  in  five  volumes.     They  embody  and  develop  Dr. 
Brumbaugh's  ideas  of  methods  in  teaching  reading. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 

Complete  In  Six  Books. 

The  newest,  most  simple,  beautiful,  practical  and  teachaole  system  of  vertical  writ- 
ing published.  A  true  vertical  writing,  not  penned  print  nor  slant  writing  made 
upright. 

Liberty  Bell  Leaflets,  Is***** each:\ 

Reprints  of  Origins!  Historical  Documents. 

p ..    .  .     i  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D., 
ta       Dy  I  JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 

Invaluable  aids  to  teachers  of  American  History. 


Brooks's  Famous  Mathematical  Series. 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 

Brooks's  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Geometries,  Triognometries. 

Books  of  established  methods,  proven  to  be  the  best  and  still  leading  all  others. 


Beitzel's  Primary  and  Advanced  Word-Builders. 

Two  logical  and  consecutive  Spelling-books. 


Lyte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks,  West  lake's  Common-school 
Literature,  Magill's  Modern  French  Series,  etc. 


Christopher  Sower  Company, 

Publishers. 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers 

-*~+  FIVE  BOOKS,  4--*- 

By  MARTIN  Q.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  P., 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  FIRST  READER,  -  -  128  pages. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  SECOND  READER,  -  -  160  pages. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STAxNDARD  THIRD  READER,  -  -  224  pages. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  FOURTH  READER,  -  -  400  pages. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  FIFTH  READER,  -  -  496  pages. 

Handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  well  bound,  profusely  and  intelligently  illustrated. 


The  Standard  Readers  are  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  child-intelligence.  The  les- 
sons lead  through  a  carefully  graded  vocabulary  to  an  interpretation  of  language  and  an 
appreciation  of  good  literature.  The  new  words  with  phonetic  marks  are  introduced  prior 
to  their  use  in  the  text.  The  text  itself  is  not  marred  by  any  method  markings.  The 
child  reads  from  the  first  as  he  is  to  read  always.  The  language  from  the  beginning  will 
be  found  to  be  stately  and  simple.  It  is  unalloyed  by  petty  injections  made  in  order  to 
conform  to  a  favorite  method.  The  deliberate  omission  of  mechanical  devices  has  given 
space  for  double  the  reading  matter  usually  found  in  readers  of  the  elementary  grades. 
The  aim  at  the  outset  is  the  building  of  a  vocabulary.  This  is  followed  by  training  in 
language  forms,  and  the  awakening  of  observation  and  imagination.  Following  this  the 
lessons  acquaint  the  pupil  through  type  lessons  with  all  forms  of  human  activity  and  with 
the  facts  of  the  world  environment.  The  final  exercises  present  to  the  child  the  richest 
and  best  in  the  great  domain  of  literature.  The  books  and  lessons  throughout  are  carefully 
graded,  and  the  literary  spirit  has  been  infused  at  every  point. 


LIBERTY  BELL  LEAFLETS, 

[PRICE  5  CENTS  EACH.] 

Translations  and  Reprints  of  Original  Historical  Documents. 


VALUABLE  AIDS  TO  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Edited  by 

MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 


No.  1.— Inducements  and  Charter  from  States-General  of  Holland  to  Settlers  on  the  Hudson. 
No.  2.— The  West  Jersey  Constitution  of  1677. 

Ve.  3.— Penn's  Frame  of  Government  of  1682  and  Privileges  and  Concessions  of  1701. 
No.  4.— Charter  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 


Christopher  Sower  Company, 

Publishers, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN 


The  International  Education  Series 


QjJooataigrie  6 
ofie  (Education  of  ioktldten 


Selected,  translated,  and  annotated  by  L.  E.  Rector,  Ph.D.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  is  more  than  three  hundred  years  since  Montaigne 
published  the  precepts  which,  selected  from  his  writings,  are  here  translated,  it 
may  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  asserted  that  they  have  never  been  super- 
seded or  even  improved  upon  by  more  modern  writers.  Montaigne  himself 
was  from  childhood  educated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  no  subject  ever  seems 
to  have  claimed  precedence  in  his  mind  to  that  of  the  education  of  children. 
His  Essais  are  familiar  discourses  with  the  reader,  whom  he  takes  completely 
into  his  confidence,  about  what  he  has  seen  and  done  and  read  and  thought. 
The  rich,  varied,  and  exceedingly  personal  style  of  Montaigne,  rising  without 
effort  from  easy  familiarity  to  serious  and  sustained  eloquence,  relieves  the 
reader  of  all  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  sort,  and  certainly  in 
some  cases  where  practical  use  can  be  made  of  Montaigne's  suggestions,  the 
merest  duty  to  read  the  Essais,  in  part  at  least,  as  necessary  to  an  acquaintance 
not  only  with  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  teachers,  but  also  one  of  the  very 
greatest  masters  of  French  prose. 


ofie  wecondazy 
School  dfydtem  of  uezmany 


By  Frederick  E.  Bolton.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1  50. 

"  It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  while  in 
Germany  to  personally  visit  and  study  the  different  forms  of  schools  comprised 
in  the  educational  system.  I  witnessed  recitations  in  all  branches  of  instruction 
in  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  hence  gained  a  fairly 
adequate  personal  acquaintance  with  organization  and  methods  of  instruction. 
In  addition  to  this  I  sought  every  opportunity  for  conference  with  schoolmen, 
teachers,  and  directors,  to  better  acquaint  myself  with  the  motif  inspiring  the 
various  features  of  the  system.  I  have  attempted  in  the  following  pages  to 
describe  one  section  of  the  system,  viz.,  the  secondary  schools.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  the  essential  features  of  the  organization,  government, 
and  modus  operandi  of  the  schools.  An  important  feature  of  the  book,  and  one 
which  ought  to  prove  helpful  by  comparison  with  the  status  in  our  own  country, 
is  the  consideration  of  the  qualifications,  training,  and  examination  of  teachers." 
— Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York,  boston,  Chicago 


"fincoln  Art  Series" 

***Good  Pictures  become  an  influence  of  Perennial  Blessing  to  the  School.  *** 


Good 

Pictures 


for 


School= 
room 

Walls, 

the 

Office, 

and  the 

Mome. 


"Saved." 

The  Mothers. 

The  Baron's  Charger. 

The  Sisters. 

"Right  or  Left?" 

Dido  Building  Carthage. 

"Our  Father." 
Shakspeare  and  Friends. 

Also,  Life-Size  Portraits  of 

George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thaddeus  Stevens, 

William  Penn  (Youth), 
William  Penn  (Middle  Age.) 

[These  Portraits  all  Engraved  by  Rea.] 


Pine  Engravings  only,  no  Photographs,  Photogravures,  or  Lithographs. 

The  Lincoln  Art  Series  is  meant  to  be  a  collection  of  Choice  and  Valuable  Pictures"toi£the 
Walls  of  the  School  Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Home.  It  now  includes  the  following  favorite  sub- 
jects: Saved  (Dog and  Child),  by  Landseer ;  The  Baron's  Charger,  by  Herring;  The  Mothers, 
(Animal  Picture),  by  Verbeckhoven ;  Shakespeare  and  his  Friends,  by  Faed  ;  Right  or  Left, 
(Children's  Play),  by  Klehaus ;  The  Sisters  and  Our  Father,  by  Barry ;  and  Dido  Building  Car- 
thage, hv  Turner.  Also,  portraits  of  Qeorge  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thaddeus  Stevens,  two  portraits  of  William  Penn,  one  in  Youth,  the  other  in  Middle  Age ; 
and  a  pleasant  Child  picture  of  Wllhelmina,  the  Queen  of  Holland,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  All 
these  portraits  have  been  specially  engraved  for  the  Lincoln  Art  Series  by  Rea,  one  of  the  most 
skillful  engravers  in  the  world.  The  half-tones  are  of  unusually  large  size  and  excellence,  and  have 
also  been  re-engraved  by  Rea.  All  the  half-tone  engravings  and  the  portraits  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  are  on  plate  paper  24x30  inches,  the  other  portraits  22x28.  These  portraits  are  all  of  such 
size,  life-size  and  over,  that  they  can  be  framed  quite  large,  with  mat  and  glass  30x38  or  30x40  inches, 
if  desired.  Appropriate  for  Christmas,  Birthday,  or  Wedding  Gifts,  or  for  gifts  to  friends  at  any 
time,  costing  little  and  making  the  home  brighter  and  more  attractive  for  a  life-time. 

These  pictures  are  sent  Prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  securely  packed,  at  One  Dollar  each  ;  Three 
for  $2.00 ;  Eight  for  $5.00,  or  Twenty  for  $10.00.  Lower  rates  for  larger  numbers.  If  you  want 
1 00  or  more  copies  for  your  Schools,  write  for  Special  rates.  Any  Three  pictures  that  he  may  select 
will  be  sent  for  $1 .00  to  any  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  making  up  orders,  any  pictures  may  be 
selected,  and  any  number  of  any  picture  preferred.  See  pages  2,  9,  12,  13  for  matter  relating  to  the 
Lincoln  Art  Sen*,    Address  ^  p_  McCASKEYp  UncMtor    pa> 


THE  "LINCOLN  ART  SERIES." 


Lincoln  Art  Series. — Among  the 
portraits  in  this  series  of  pictures  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  from  a  well-known 
photograph  taken  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  retouched  by  Deigendesch  to  bring 
out,  from  many  other  photographs,  the 
kindly  benignant  expression — too  often 
clouded  with  the  weight  of  care  and  sad- 
ness— which  spoke  the  heart  behind  it 
and  so  drew  men  to  him  that  he  became 
the  one  man  most  revered  and  beloved  of 
bis  generation.  For  this  fine  portrait  we 
had  a  rare  col- 
lection of  thir- 
ty-five photo- 
graphs, which 
were  taken  at 
different  times 
some  of  them 
marvelously 
unlike  all  the 
rest.  We  know 
no  other  pic- 
ture of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln 
that  we  like  so 
well.  It  grows 
upon  one,  and 
is  good  to  live 
with  as  it  looks 
down  from  the 
wall.  That  of 
George  Wash- 
ington is  from 
the  favorite 
(Athenaeum) 
portrait,  by 
Gilbert  Stuart 
The  publica- 
tion of  this  no- 
ble portrait  in 
1899,  is  com- 
memorative of 
the  hundredth 
year  from  the 
death  of  the 
Father  of  his 
Country.  No 
other  picture 
of  Washington  so  low-priced  is  equally 
good.  ThatofBenjaminFranklinismade 
from  the  familiar  picture  by  Duplessez, 
painted  in  Paris  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  for  his  family,  when  he  was 
the  American  Minister  to  France  and  the 
most  noted  man  at  the  French  capital. 
We  are  told  that  the  picture  of  this  re- 
markable man  was  in  those  days  seen 
everywhere  in  Paris.  That  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  is  a  very  accurate  likeness  of  this 
uncompromising  foe  to  human  slavery,  as 


we  knew  bim  personally,  a  man  of  the 
granite  quality   of  his  native  Vermont 
hills,  of  whom  Harry  Watterson  has  well 
said,  that  "from  1S61  to  1865  he  was  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives." 
During  the  four  years  of  the  late  Civil 
War    Abraham   Lincoln  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens    were    the    two    men    wielding 
I  greatest    power    in    Washington.      The 
I  service  rendered  by  this  man  to  Penu- 
1  sylvania,  in  preventing  the  repeal  in  183; 
!  oi  her  Common  School  Law,  and  to  the 
United  States 
in  her  struggle 
"  fornationalex 

istence  should 
i    be  more  wide- 
ly recognized. 
The  pictures, 
William  Penn 
in  youth  and 
in  middle  age, 
are  good  his- 
toric portraits. 
1    The  first  is  in 
the  building 
j    of  tbe  Histori- 
cal Society  of 
1    Pennsylvania, 
j    the  second  in 
Independence 
,    Hall,  both  in 
Philadelphia. 
I    "The Sisters" 
I    is  a  charming 
life  picture  by 
.    ChasABarry, 
enlarged  for 
this  art  series. 
Whittier,   the 
poet,  was  so  at- 
tracted by  this 
picture  that  he 
wrote  a  choice 
bit  of  verse  up- 
on it  which  we 
t»m«i  with  mi  iau  to  her.  \    give  herewith. 

-Loweii.  ]  "Our Father" 
is  also  repro- 
I  duced  from  one  of  Mr.  Barry's  favorite 
I  drawings.  The  picture  of  Wilhelmina, 
1  the  young  queen  of  Holland,  at  twelve 
1  years  of  age,  we  had  made  from  a  por- 
I  trait  from  life.  All  these  portraits  have 
,  been  engraved  specially  for  the  Lincoln 
1  Art  Series  by  Rea,  one  of  the  best  engrav- 
ers in  the  world,  whose  skill  in  expression 
I  is  a  rare  gift  and  at  times  simply  marvel  - 
I  ous.  Any  of  these  heads  can  be  framed 
!  to  large  size  with  excellent  effect,  glass 
I  and  mat  30x38  or  40  in.,  and  wide  frame. 


PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  HOMES. 


Beauty  and  Immortality. — The  mo- 
ment life  is  free  to  find  full  development, 
it  seeks  beauty  as  inevitably  and  by  as 
deep  an  instinct  as  it  seeks  truth.  Right 
living,  right  thinking,  right  speaking — 
these  are  all  aud  equally  essential  to  the 
life  God  meant  men  to  live,  if  the  struc- 
ture and  needs  of  their  natures  give  any 
trustworthy  indication  of  his  purpose. 
We  are  still  so  far  from  any  spiritual  con- 
ception of  beauty  that  we  are  slow  to 
recognize  its  structural  necessity ;  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  decorative, 
ornamental,  external,  that  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive its  rootage  in  the  spiritual  nature 
and  its  place  in  the  spiritual  life.  Beauty 
in  visible  structure  and  form  is  righteous- 
ness tn  structure  and  form  ;  for  beauty 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  a  thing ;  the  best  because 
most  com-  i  — 
plete.  ade- 
quate, and 
final.  Man 
is  moral  on- 
ly when  he 
does  right 
in  speech  as 
in  act,  when 
his  words 
as  well  as 
his  deeds 
express  the 
very  high- 
est quality 
of  his  being 
and  reveal 
his  inmost 
conscience. 
It  is  not  ir- 
reverent to 
say that  the 
ferns  reveal  the  conscience  of  God  as  truly 
as  the  stars  above  us  declare  His  glory. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Him 
as  the  Creator,  but  we  forget  that,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  a  divine  creator 
must  be  a  divine  artist.  God  could  not 
do  things  badly  without  violating  His  own 
nature  ;  it  is  well  to  remember  this  fact 
when  we  are  tempted  to  reject  something 
in  Nature  of  which  we  do  not  see  the 
beauty.  Beauty  is  wrought  into  the  very 
structure  of  the  world,  because  beauty  is 
the  final  form  of  expression — the  natural 
and  only  form  in  which  God  can  create 
things.  An  ugly  world  would  be  an  im- 
moral world.  Therefore  the  ferns  reveal 
the  conscience  of  God  the  Artist — the  con- 
science which  takes  no  account  of  the 
possibilities  of  recognition   and    recom- 


Thtst  ft™  H«lf-k 


Saved.- 

(  EngrjfMng  j  1 


pense,  but  must  always  and  everywhere 
give  to  the  minutest  detail  of  work  the  last 
touch  of  absolute  perfection. 

Living  in  an  incomplete  world,  tn  an 
unfinished  civilization,  and  being  our- 
selves only  sketches  and  outlines  of  what 
we  are  to  be,  we  lose,  not  the  passionate 
craving  for  beauty,  but  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  its  moral  necessity.  The  same  law 
which  imposes  righteousness  upon  us  im- 
poses beauty  as  well ;  it  is  only  in  our 
blindness  that  we  separate  the  two  or  im- 
agine that  there  is  antagonism  between 
them.  Beauty  is  the  highest  form  of 
righteousness,  and  until  righteousness  is 
beautiful  it  has  not  reached  its  highest 
form.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  right- 
eousness in  its  rudimentary  forms  in  our- 
selves and  others  that  we  lose  sight  of 
this  great  truth.  There  are  times  when 
partial  de- 
velopment 
seems  inev- 
itable and 
takes  with 
it  apparent 
postpone- 
ment of  the 
finer  forms 
of  spiritual 
unfolding; 
the  Puritan 
was,  at  his 
best,  a  no- 
ble figure; 
but  he  was 
the  man  of 
a  crisis,  not 
the  master 
of  a  final, 
greater  de- 
velopment 
of  spiritual  or  social  life.  There  can  be  in- 
tegrity without  beauty,  if  beauty  must  be 
postponed  ;  but  such  an  integrity  is  al- 
ways partial  and  preliminary;  it  can  never 
be  final.  "  The  beauty  of  holiness"  is 
not  an  empty  phrase ;  it  means  much 
which  we  have  not  mastered  as  yet.  For 
every  knotted  and  gnarled  character,  like 
Knox  and  Cromwell,  bent  on  doing  the 
will  of  God,  men  ought  to  be  grateful ; 
such  men  are  the  heroes  of  the  tremen- 
dous struggles  of  the  race  for  the  right  to 
live  freely  and  completely  ;  but  its  heroes 
of  the  freer  and  fuller  life  are  men  of  a 
higher  mould.  Beauty  is  not  always, 
under  all  conditions,  within  reach  of  the 
righteous  ;  but  after  the  severe  struggle, 
there  must  be  other  ways  and  other  days 
before  them,  and  in  the  final  stages  of 


Landseer. 

*  »U  mi*  from  Origin*.  Art  Proofs. 


THE  -LINCOLN  ART  SERIES." 


their  being  they,  also,  must  find  beauty. 
Immortality  must  bring  beauty  with  it. 

.  In  so  far  as  the  saints  have  been  un- 
lovely, they  have  been  undeveloped ; 
in  so  far  as  the  heroes  have  lacked  har- 
mony and  sweetness,  they  have  lacked 
maturity  in  righteousness  and  strength. 
There  has  been  but  one  perfect  life  on 
earth,  and  the  beauty  of  that  life  was 
the  effluence  of  its  righteousness,  the 
radiance  of  its  divinity.  Christ  had 
all  the  strength  of  the  heroic  fighters  for 
truth,  without  a  touch  of  their  harshness 
and  unloveliness  ;  he  had  all  the  courage 
of  the  reform- 
ers, without  a 
trace  of  their 
narrow-mind- 
edness, their 
lack  of  imagin- 
ation ;  he  had 
the  cu.mness 
of  the  seeker 
after  the  truth 
with  no  touch 
of  his  indiffer- 
ence to  indi- 
viduals. He 
was  so  harmo- 
nious that  we 
find  it  almost 
impossible  to 
comprehend 
him.  He  re- 
verses all  the 
conceptions  of 
the  saint,  and 
the  hero,  and 
the  great  man 
that have been 
held  from  time 
to  time;  he  ut- 
terly failed  to 
meet  the  ex- 
pectations of 
those  who  had 
long  watched 
for  the  com- 
ing of  a  great  Messiah.  So  accustomed 
are  we  to  imperfect  development,  with  its 
confusions  of  violence  with  force,  of  ruth- 
lessness  with  strength,  of  selfishness  with 
genius,  that  we  cannot  easily  reconcile 
the  beauty  of  Christ's  nature  with  its 
immeasurable  resources.  When  the  cre- 
ative artist  appeared  among  us,  He  was 
beautiful  because  He  was  divine.  His 
words  shared  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
and  in  parable  and  teaching  He  associated 
these  forms  with  the  spiritual  life.  Birds 
ond  flowers  and  stars  are  as  much   at 


home  in  His  speech  as  in  the  air,  the 
fields,  and  the  sky.  In  gesture,  deed,  and 
word  ;  in  all  the  crises  of  His  life  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  men  ;  in  joy  and  sor- 
row, in  death  and  in  resurrection,  beauty 
clothed  Him  like  a  garment.  As  He  was 
Truth,  so  He  was  Beauty  ;  for  truth,  when 
it  ascends  to  the  highest  stage  and  there 
finds  its  final  expression,  is  also  beauty. 

In  beautiful  forms,  therefore,  the  soul 
"craves  the  image  of  its  own  beauty  and 
the  emblems  of  its  own  immortality." 
This  craving  is  none  the  less  real  because 
it  is  often  unintelligent ;  it  is  instinctive 


respond  with  the  inner  vision.  So  long  as 
we  lack  that  harmony  we  are  driven  back 
upon  ourselves  and  become  the  prey  of 
that  dissatisfaction  which  always  springs 
out  of  discord.  When  we  come  upon 
perfect  beauty  in  any  form,  a  sudden 
thrill  warns  us  that  we  are  facing  one  of 
those  last  perfect  touches  in  which  an 
idea,  a  vision,  an  experience,  is  bom  into 
and  vitalizes  a  form.  So  in  all  the  great- 
est art  we  seem  to  find  ourselves ;  and  in 
finding  ourselves  we  instinctively  confer 
immortality  upon<  thejform  which  shares 
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our  life.  An  artist  pours  his  life  into  his 
book,  his  statue,  his  building,  his  picture, 
with  the  conviction  that  he  has  laid  up 
for  himself  that  fame  which  is  the  human 
synonym  for  immortality ;  and  men  guard 
and  cherish  the  perfect  work  because,  be- 
ing perfect,  they  are  persuaded  that  it 
must  endure.  So  the  marbles  remain 
though  the  Greeks  are  gone  ;  the  Ma- 
donna survives  though  Raphael  has  de- 
parted ;  the  Fifth  Symphony  speaks 
though  Beethoven  is  silent ;  Westminster 
abides  though  its  builders  have  perished. 
In  its  art  the  race  sees  the  visible  em- 
blems of  its  immortality. — The  Outlook. 
Can  we  do  better  than  to  enlist  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Beautiful  in  the  School-room  ? 
Good  taste,  in  most  cases,  is  surely  due 

to    culture 

rather  than  to 
the  intuitive 
appreciation 
and  recogni- 
tion of  beau- 
ty. It  is  rath- 
er a  matter  of 
nurture  than 
of  nature;  we 
seldom  stop 
to  think  how 
much  of  our 
own  boasted 
taste  is  due 
to  the  envi- 
ronment we 
bad  as  little 
children,  to 
the  rugs  that 
were  on  the 
floors,  to  the 
pictures  on 
the  walls,  the 
chairs  we  sat 
on.thedishes  - 
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we  ate  from,  the  topics  we  heard  discussed 
by  our  elders.  At  what  a  disadvantage, 
then,  is  the  child  whose  home  or  school 
is  lacking  in  everything  that  makes  for 
artistic  development.  Take,  for  example, 
many  a  child  who  attends  our  rural 
schools,  and  our  town  schools  as  well, 
what  is  there  to  develop  in  him  a  love  of 
the  beautiful?  "Nature!"  some  one  en- 
thusiastically exclaims.  Yes,  but  the  ap- 
preciation of  natural  beauty  is  itself  a 
cultivated  faculty.  The  uncultured  boy 
that  I  have  in  mind  would  look  unmoved 
upon  a  sunset  that  must  be  the  despair  of 
a  painter  and  the  joy  of  a  poet,  and  turn 
away  saying,  drawlingly,  "  I  'low  as  how 
it'sa-gwine  to  rain  to-morrow,"  or  "Thar 


ain't  no  sign  of  a  break-up  in  this  yer  hot 
weather."  To  him  the  piled  up  glories 
of  gold  and  purple  and  amber  and  ame- 
thyst serve  only  as  weather  forecasts.  It 
is  the  same  with  many  a  good  girl.  Year 
after  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  may 
lead  their  flowery  train  across  the  hills, 
and  over  the  fields,  right  under  her  very 
eyes  — violets,  azaleas,  daisies,  asters, 
golden-rod — but  to  her  all  "  them  wild 
things"  are  alike,  "jes'  weeds."  It 
is  because  these  people  are  utterly  de- 
void of  this  feeling  for  the  beautiful  that 
their  lives  are  so  pitifully  empty  and  bare. 
Do  you  remember  what  Landor  says  in 
that  exquisite  prose-lyric  of  his,  The 
Child  in  the  House  ?—"  and.  in  thinking 
of  the  very  poor,  it  was  not  the  things  that 

most  men 

care  most 
for  tiiat  he 
yearned  to 
give  them, 
but  it  was 
fairer  ros- 
es,perhaps, 
and  power 
to  taste  at 
ease  but  not 
so  task  bur- 
dened, a  cer 
tain  desir- 
able clear 
light  in  the 
early  morn, 
thro'  which 
sometimes 
he  noticed 
them,  all  un 
conscious 
of  it,  upon 
their  way  to 
-Herring.  their  early 

— toil."  This 

inestimable  service  would  indeed  be  doing 
more  for  these  people,  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  natural 
world,  than  to  give  them  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  greatest  possible  good  that 
could  be  done  them  would  be  to  arouse 
them  from  their  dull,  apathetic,  dead 
selves  to  a  sense  of  the  joy  of  living  ;  to 
give  them  "beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  We 
can  only  hope  to  do  this,  even  then  only 
approximately,  by  beginning  with  the 
children.  And  here  is  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  teacher,  to  develop  some 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the  children  com- 
mitted to  bis  or  her  care.     The  task  may 
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seem  Herculean  as  we  look  into  the  faces 
of  the  boys  and  girls  before  us  and  then 
around  the  bare,  unattractive  schoolroom. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Where  make  a  be- 
ginning ?  I  would  say :  Decorate  the 
walls.  I  am  not  calling  for  any  large  out- 
lay of  money.  Fine  pictures,  choice  sub- 
jects and  of  size  large  enough  for  good 
wall  decoration,  can  be  had  at  low  prices  ; 
and  in  this  day  of  the  illustrated  maga- 


to  distract  the  attention.  Work  that  is 
done  amid  pleasant  surroundings  is  pleas- 
ant work  and  therefore  nearly  always 
good  work.  Let  me  tell  a  suggestive  little 
story  that  serves  to  illustrate  my  point : 
"  A  party  of  women  were  given  the  privi- 
lege of  inspecting  a  factory  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  thread.  Their  guide  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  factory,  one  of  the 
largest   in   the  world.      What  most  im- 


le,  pictures  may  be  found  in  many  of  j  pressed  the  visitors,  however,  was  not  the 

them  that  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  school-  i  size  and  evident  prosperity  of  the  plant, 

room.     Such   pictures  should  be  cut  out  but  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Not  only  was 

and  mounted  upon  heavy  paper  of  a  suit-  I  every  hygienic  and  commercial  comfort 


able  color, 
for  the  con- 
trast. Place 
them  upon 
the  walls  in 
groups,  not 
very  high. 
Let  the  pu- 
pils become 
accustomed 
to  them,  so 
as  to  get  all 
out  of  them 
that  seems 
to  be  possi- 
ble, giving 
them  other 
pictures  at 
intervals. 
Prints  that 
come  along 
with  many 
of  the  mag- 
azines will 
lend  some 
needed  bit 
of  pleasing 
color  to  the 
wall.  Don't 
always  re- 
ject a  pic- 
ture which 
would  not 
please  the 
cultivated 

eye  of  an  artist.  It  is  false  to  suppose  that 
a  child's  sense  of  beauty  is  dependent  on 
any  choiceness  or  especial  fitness  in  the 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  it. 
The  child  will  not  notice  the  crude  col- 
oring and  the  disproportion  in  drawing, 
but  will  find  oftentimes  something  there, 
that  we  perhaps  cannot  see,  to  minister 
to  its  sense  of  beauty.  And,  finally,  don't 
for  one  moment  entertain  the  false  notion 
that  children  will  study  better  in  an  ut 
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attended  to 
but,  so  far 
as  was  pos- 
sible, every 
aes the  deal 
considera- 
tion was  ob- 
served here 
as  well,  by 
the  careful 
and  intelli- 
gent owner- 
Round  the 
wall  of  each 
of  the  spa- 
cious, well- 
windowed, 
pleasingly 
attractive 
apartments 
where  most 
of  the  work 
was  under 
way  and  to 
be  finished 
for  market, 
there  ran  a 
broad  and 
exquisitely 
painted  bor 
der(  frieze), 
the  figures 
onthefrieze 
in  color,  as 
.  in  form,  fit 


to  grace  the  walls  of  a  dwelling  rather  than 
a  mill.  Finally  one  of  the  women,  a  prac- 
tical, plain-spoken  dame,  asked  the  owner 
why  be  made  beauty  such  an  object.  '  I 
don't  see  the  use  of  a  frieze  like  that  in  a 
factory,'  she  said  bluntly  ;  '  why  do  you 
haveit?'  The  mill-owner  smiled.  'Well,  it 
is  a  very  practical  reason, '  he  said  ;  '  I  find 
it  makes  better  thread.'"  So  good  pictures 
on  school-room  walls  make  better  pupils. 
For  beauty  is  a  spiritual  force  and  always 
lerly  bare  room  where  there  is  nothing  ,  has  the  saving  power  of  "making  good." 
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Pictures  if  rightly  selected  can  develop 
trie  moral,  the  imaginative  and  artistic 
senses.  The  silent  influence  of  a  great 
picture  is  immeasurable.  Id  the  plastic, 
impressionable  period  of  childhood  their 
influence  is  especially  great,  dropping  as 
they  do  their  seeds  of  influence  into  the 
deepest  places  of  the  child's  nature,  there 
to  fructify  and  develop  until  the  whole 
nature  of  the  child  is  leavened.  Child- 
hood is  the  period  when  all  the  various 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  the  most  deeply 
stirred  ;  when,  as  some  one  finely  says, 
"the  spirit  is  finding  itself  and  feeling 
the  beauty  of  the  world  ;  when  all  nature 
is  whispering  _ 
its  secrets  of 
beauty  and  of 
power  and  of 
knowledge." 
For  such  a 
plastic  time, 
nothing  that 
can  inspire  or 
enrich  and 
ennoble  is  too 
good,  and  for 
this  reason 
one  of  the  best 
and  highest 
uses  to  which 
good  pictures 
can  be  put  is 
to  arouse  and 
feed  the  mind 
of  childhood. 


the 
child  passes 
alargepartof 
histimeinthe 
school- room, 
its  influence 
is  often  much 
greater  than 
the  influence 
of  the  home. 
For  this  reason,  which  all  must  admit,  he 
should  have  beautiful  pictures  about  him 
in  the  school- room  from  first  to  last,  from 
bis  primary  to  his  senior  year.  Owing  to 
his  extreme  susceptibility  to  impressions, 
only  noble  and  serious  art  should  hang 
upon  the  school-room  walls.  The  pic- 
tures should  be  of  a  character  to  form  a 
hunger,  a  real  hunger  after  the  best.  If 
for  twelve  years  the  child  could  be  thus 
habituated  to  see  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful, he  would  come  to  hate  ugliness.  As 
a  child,  he  would  not  be  attracted  by  the 
hideous  posters  upon  our  bill-boards  nor 
by  the  coarse  pictures  that  too  often  cir- 
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culate  among  children.  By  an  occasional 
word  and  question,  the  motive  of  each 
picture  should  be  brought  out,  its  story, 
etc.,  also  the  main  points  in  the  art  of  the 
picture,  the  main  principles  of  its  compo- 
sition that  give  it  its  place  in  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  that,  explained  to  the  child, 
will  afford  him  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge  other  pictures.  In  short,  those 
main  artistic  qualities  should  be  pointed 
out  which  develop  the  imagination  and 
sentiment,  and  also  fortify  the  judgment 
against  inferior  art. — Estelta  A.  Sharp. 

In  selecting  pictures,  be  guided  largely 
by  the  child's  ability  to  comprehend  and 

to  interpret, 

rather  than 
from  the  mer- 
its of  a  pic- 
ture judged. 
as  some  will 
insist  upon, 
fromthecriti- 
cally  artistic 
standpoint. 
Pictures  that 
arecapableof 
being  under- 
stood by  the 
first  grade  pu- 
pils may  not 
be  best  suited 
for  the  grade 
of  advanced 
high  school, 
but  in  either 
case  the  artis- 
tic finish  of 
the  pictures 
chosen  by  the 
teacher,  the 
superinten- 
dent, or  other 
wise  friend  of 
fast  growing 
youth  in  the 
schools  should  always  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  chief  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come in  permanent  decoration  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  really  good  pictures  at 
slight  expense.  This  has  led  many 
teachers  to  decorate  their  rooms  with  pic- 
tures very  poor  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion, simply  because  they  were  cheap. 
In  response  to  the  universal  demand  for 
good  pictures  at  reasonable  prices,  beau- 
tiful half-tone  reproductions  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art  may  now  be  had  at  prices 
so  low  that  the  poorest  may  become  the 
possessor  of  one  or  more  good  pictures. 
The  Lincoln  Art  Series  adds  to  the  list. 
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Thb  problem  is  to  make  a  school  boy 
or  girl  as  rich  a  factor  as  possible  in  the 
social  life  of  the  future.  Literature  and 
art  instruction  contribute  very  largely  to 
that  end.  We  do  not  expect,  in  our  art 
work  in  the  schools,  to  develop  artists  any 
more  than  we  expect  to  develop  authors. 
But  we  do  mean  to  cultivate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty.  Literature  and  art  in- 
struction both  look  to  the  development  of 
individual  power.  We  should  try  to  get 
at  the  spirit  of  art  work  to  grasp  the 
power  of  the  masters.  A  poem  is  not 
unlike  a  painting  in  general  conception 
and  meaning;  and  intelligent  study  of  the 

relations  — — 

that  exist 
between 
them  only 
broadens 
the  mind. 
Teachers 
should  see 
that  in  the 
training 
of  pupils 
in  school, 
drawing  . 
is  not  only 
mechani- 
cal but  it  is 
educative 
on  lines  of 
the  truest 
and  wisest 
culture. 
It  is  not  a 
task  to  be 
fagged  ov- 
er once  a 
week  with 
a  pencil,  a 
rubber,  a 
compass, 
a  ruler,  for 

an  hour,  then  put  away  for  another  week ; 
but  it  is  rather  to  develop  the  pupil's  ap- 
preciation of  life,  and  is  a  good,  plain,  old- 
fashioned  agency  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
schools.  In  studying  a  poem,  we  try  to 
get  at  the  spirit  of  the  master,  to  appreci- 
ate his  selection  of  words  or  figures ; 
after  such  an  exercise,  ask  your  pupils  to 
describe  to  you  with  closed  eyes  the  pic- 
ture which  the  poem  presents  to  their 
mental  vision.  Their  expression  may  not 
be  fine,  but  a  picture  may  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  joy  that  comes  to  the  young  through 
the  beautifying  of  school  rooms,  we  are 
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at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so  many 
teachers  neglect  this  important  part  of 
their  work.  Study,  if  you  will,  children's 
play  houses ;  and  the  first  thing  thrust 
upon  us  is  their  love  for  pictures  as  found 
in  their  decorations.  However  crude  the 
picture  may  be,  it  adds  a  charm  to  a  little 
home.  If  every  school  room  were  made 
inviting,  by  making  it  attractive,  a  great 
step  would  be  taken  in  the  child's  ethical 
education.  One  of  the  most  acceptable 
things  among  decorations  for  the  school 
is  the  well-executed,  well-selected  picture. 
Pictures  teach  the  most  inspiring  truths 
in  such  an  interesting  way  to  children  that 

. _ — __ —    theyseem 

.not  to  tire 
of  seeing 
them,  and 
those  that 
suggest  to 
them  one 
or  another 
event  in 
;     the  life  of 
I     the  nation 
I     may  serve 
;     to  teach  a 
lesson  of 
patriotism 
j     These  are 
!     most  ap- 
|     propriate 
in  school 
j     The  influ- 
l     en ce  of  the 
i     picture  is 
sometimes 
beyond  es- 
timation. 
,     It  is  tike  a 
!     kind  word 
fitly  spok- 
en, it  can 
never  die. 


Thehh  is  a  Wallachian  legend  which 
like  most  of  the  figments  of  popular  fancy, 
has  a  moral  in  it.  One  Bakala,  a  good- 
for-nothing  kind  of  fellow  in  his  way, 
having  had  the  luck  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
especially  well  pleasing  to  God,  is  taken 
up  into  heaven.  He  finds  the  Almighty 
sitting  in  something  like  the  best  room  of 
a  Wallachian  peasant's  cottage — there  is 
always  a  profound  pathos  in  the  homeli- 
ness of  the  popular  imagination,  forced, 
like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  to  weave 
its  semblance  of  gold  tissues  out  of  straw. 
On  being  asked  what  reward  he  desires 
for  the  good  service  he  has  done,  Bakala, 
who  had  always  passionately  longed  to  be 
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the  owner  of  a  bagpipe,  seeing  a  half  worn 
out  one  lying  among  some  rubbish  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  begs  eagerly  that  it 
may  be  bestowed  on  him.  The  Lord, 
with  a  smile  of  pity  at  the  meanness  of 
his  choice,  grants  him  his  boon,  and  Ba- 
kala  goes  back  to  earth  delighted  with 


If  certain  of  this  "  Lincoln  Art  Se- 
ries" were  upon  your  walls  at  home  or  at 
school,  would  you  be  willing  to  have 
them  taken  down,  and  nothing  at  all  or 
something  less  attractive  put  in  their 
place  ?  Imagine  upon  your  wall  this  ex- 
quisite thing  by  Turner,  the  greatest  of 


his  prize.     With  an    infinite  possibility  ;  landscape  painters  of  any  age  or  country, 


within  his  reach,  with  the  choice  of  wis- 
dom, of  power,  and  of  beauty  at  his 
tongue's  end,  be  asked  according  to  his 
kind,  and  his  sordid  wish  is  answered  by 
a  gift  as  sordid.  Yes,  there  is  a  choice 
in  books  and  pictures  as  in  friends,  and 
the  mind  sinks  or  rises  to  the  level  of  its 
habitual  society ;  is  subdued,  as  Shake- 
speare has  said  of  the  dyer's  hand,  to 
what  it  works  in.—; James  Russell  Lowell. 
The  value  of  our  teaching.  Dr.  Hall 
tells  us,  is  not  the  information  put  into 
the  mind,  but 
the  interest  a 
wakened.  If 
the  heart  has 
been  trained, 
the  rest  grows 
out  of  it.  In- 
terest the  feel- 
ings, the  emo- 
tions, the  heart 
for  they  arethe 
fundamental 
facts.  People 
usually  have 
but  little  mind 
who  are  with- 
out capacity 
for  sensitive- 
ness. Great 
men  show  this. 


Dido  Building  Carthage Turner. 


The  plate  of  tin  tbttot  ptctatt 

The  Sisters. 
The  shade  for  me,  but  over  thee 

The  lingering  sunshine  still ; 
As,  smiling,  to  the  silent  stream 

Comes  down  the  singing  rilL 
So  come  to  me,  my  little  one, 

My  years  with  thee  I  share. 
And  mingle  with  a  sister's  love 

A  mother's  tender  care. 
But  keep  the  smile  upon  thy  lip, 

The  trust  upon  thy  brow  ; 
Since  for  the  dear  one  God  hath  called 

We  have  an  angel  now. 
Our  mother  from  the  fields  of  Heaven 

Shall  still  her  ear  incline ; 
Nor  need  we  fear  her  human  love 

Is  leas  for  love  divine. 
The  songs  are  sweet  they  sing  beneath 

The  trees  of  life  so  fair, 
But  sweetest  of  the  songs  of  heaven 

Shall  be  her  children's  prayer. 
Then,  darling,  rest  upon  my  breast, 

And  teach  my  heart  to  lean 
With  thy  sweet  trust  upon  the  arm 

Which  folds  us  both  unseen  1 


and  this  one  of  his  greatest  works,  ' '  Dido 
Building  Carthage,"  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  take  it  down  ?  Then  why  not  hang 
it  up,  making  your  life  and  that  of  others 
richer  ?  And  this  lovely  picture  facing  it, 
"The  Sisters,"  by  the  late  Charles  A. 
Barry,  which  one  never  looks  upon  but 
with  a  sense  of  pleased  companionship, 
and  which  so  attracted  and  delighted  John 
G.  Whittier.  that  he  wrote  upon  it  the  little 
poem  found* below,  entitled  "  The  Sisters, 
a  Picture  by  Barry."  They  cost  little,  but 
pay  .large  re- 
turns, making 
one  stronger 
and  better  for 
work  and  rich- 
er for  life.  If 
you  have  nev- 
er read  the  im- 
mortal lines  of 
the  English 
poet  Keats  on 
"TheAll-per- 
i  vading  Influ- 
ence of  Beau- 
ty," here  they 
are,  with  merit 
enough  to  pre- 
serve the  pam- 
—    phlet  for  this 

poem  alone : 
joy  forever : 


ertcify  Fifty  times  me  slit 


A  thing  of  beauty 
lis  loveliness  increases ;  it  win  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  ns,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 

breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  ando'er-darkened  ways 
Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
Prom  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  moon. 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  tbe  hot  season  ;  the  mid- forest  brake, 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms: 
And  snch  loo  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  tbe  mighty  dead  ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read ; 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 
Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 


IO 
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For  one  short  hour ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast. 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercast. 
They  alway  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. — Keats. 

In  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  the  school 
principal,  Prof.  H.  B.  Lawrence,  has 
served  for  twenty-five  years.  Last  May 
the  citizens  of  Holyoke  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  election 
by  placing  about  $2,000  worth  of  pictures 
and  works  of  art  in  the  school  building, 
the  selections  made  from  a  list  that  he  pre- 
pared. The 
classifica- 
tion is  de- 
scribed as 
complete  ; 
so  much  so 
as  to  make 
it  unique. 
Many  great 
artists  of  all 
times  are  re- 
presented in 
■  their  choic- 
est master- 
pieces. We 
can  advise 
no  town  to 
wait  until 
a  principal 
has  served 
twenty- five 
years  before 
trying  this 
plan  of  two 
good  men 
of  Holyoke. 
All  hail  to 
great  souls 
brave  and 
generous, 
like  these !     ~ 

It  is  the  law  of  human  nature  that, 
when  it  is  beginning  to  grow,  it  shall  be 
soft  as  wax  to  receive  all  kinds  of  impres- 
sions, and  then  that  it  shall  gradually 
stiffen  and  become  hard  as  adamant  to  re- 
tain them.  The  rock  was  once  all  fluid 
and  plastic.  If  the  finger-dint  had  been 
put  upon  it  in  the  early  time,  it  would 
have  left  a  mark  that  all  the  forces  of  the 
world  could  not  make,  nor  can  obliterate 
now.  The  passing  shower  and  the  light 
foot  left  their  prints  on  the  soft  sediment ; 
then  ages  went  on,  and  it  has  hardened 
into  stone  ;  and  there  they  remain  and 
will  remain  for  evermore.     That  is  like  a 


man's  spirit ;  in  the  childish  days  so  soft, 
so  susceptible  to  all  impressions,  so  joy- 
ous to  receive  new  ideas,  treasuring  them 
all  up,  gathering  them  all  into  itself,  re- 
taining them  all  for  ever.  And  then,  as 
years  go  on,  habit,  the  growth  of  the  soul 
into  steadiness  and  power,  and  many 
other  reasons  beside,  gradually  make  us 
less  and  less  capable  of  being  profoundly 
and  permanently  influenced  by  anything 
outside  of  us  ;  so  that  the  process  from 
childhood  to  manhood  seems  a  process  of 
getting  less  impressible. — Ian  Maclaren. 
What  do  your  pupils  have  to  look  at 
for  hours  of  the  day  when  they  raise  their 
eyes  from 
the  books? 
Is  the  room 
beautiful ? 
Are  you  as 
beautiful 
as  you  can 
make  your- 
self?  See 
bow  the  lit- 
tle faces  all 
light  up,  al- 
most with- 
out know- 
ing it,  when 
you  come  to 
school  in  a 
new  gown. 
"There  is 
little  merit 
in  ugliness, 
and  want of 
beauty  may 
also  cause 
sinfulness. 
Whatever 
makes  life 
more  beau- 
tiful should 
serve  mor- 
ality as  well 
as  pleasure,  and  minister  directly  to  hu- 
man need."  The  teacher  conscientiously 
striving  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful in  his  or  her  pupils  will  favor  things  of 
real  art,  and  will  make  their  influence 
felt  wherever  possible.  A  photograph  or 
fine  engraving  true  to  nature  will  do  much 
to  educate  a  child's  aesthetic  nature.  Beau- 
ty is  character.  Lead  pupils  to  see  this. 
S  ly  there  is  beauty  with  no  soul  at  all  ; 


Our  Father."— Barry. 


(i 


t,  put  tl 


If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else. 
You  «et  about  the  best  thing  God  invents. 
That's   somewhat;  and   you'll  find  tbe   soul 

you've  missed 
Within  yourself,  when  you  return  Him  thanks. 
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There  are  few  things  that  go  farther  I  eflect  of  beautiful  surroundings  on  the 
toward  making  the  home,  the  school,  or  human  soul  is  deep  and  salutary ;  the 
the  office,  attractive  and  pleasant  to  live  elevating,  stimulating  forces  of  a  noble 
'^i  than  good  pictures.   They  brighten  the  I  art  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  in 


walls,  often 

tell  interest- 
ing stories, 

and  always, 

in  their  se- 
lection, show 

something  of 

the  tastes  of 

people  who 

enjoy  them. 

To  put  work 

of  really  fa- 
mous artists 

within  easy 

reach  of  most 

people  is  an 

undertaking 

deserving  of 
much  praise, 
and  this  will 
be  done  more 
and  more  as 
attention  is 
directed  toso 

important  a 
matter.  Good 
pictures  well 
framed  are  an  essential  feature  of  good 
school  furnishing,  and  should  be  includ- 
ed among  the  necessary  school  supplies. 
Why  people  should  ever  have  regarded 
blank,  white-washed  walls,  relieved  only 
hv  lines  of  r 


childhood  is 
the  period  in 
which  these 
things  make 
their  deepest 
impression. 
Where  home 
is  desolate  of 
all  such  en- 
nobling con- 
ditions, thro' 
the  want  or 
ignorance  of 
parents,  it  is 
yet  more  im- 
portant that 
every  school 
should  pres- 
ent the  high- 
est thought, 
the  tenderest 
feeling,  and 
so  teach  the 
little  ones  to 
have  lovelier 
homes  when 
they  are  men 
and  women.  Let  the  great  masters  be 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  little 
ones ;  they  will  respond  irresistibly  to  the 
subtle  influence.  The  divine  smile  of 
motherhood,  the  child  bora  in  the  manger, 

'  saint  and 

I  angel,  and 

many  sweet 

pictures  of 

human  life 

and  toil  and 

love,  these 

are  in  their 

daily  sight 

a  constant 

suggestion 

ofhighpur-i 

pose  and  of 

right  living 

Would  not 

|  wise  teach  - 

■  ers  do  well 

I  to  compare 

I  notes  as  to 

I  work  doing 

— '  heresoasto 

ind  where  the 

:ly  the  school 

inion,  will  fur- 

tacher  cannot. 
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Lincoln  Art  Sbries.— Of  half-tone 
engravings  re-engraved  also  by  Mr.  Rea  in 
addition  to  half-tone  work,  these  are  some 
of  the  best  things  we  have  been  able  to 
secure — all  made 
from  the  original 
English  art  proofs 
issued  in  small  ed- 
itions and  sold  at 
prices  from  twen- 
ty-five to  fifty  dol- 
lars each — as  the 
very  fine  picture 
"  Saved,"  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer; 
"The  Mothers," 
by  Verbec  k  h  oven , 
a  pleasing  animal 
picture  speaking 
fromthewall;  the 
famous  picture  by 
Turner,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name, 
"Dido  Building 
Carthage ;"  with 
"Shakspeare  and 
his  Friends,"  by 
John  Faed ,  which 
should  be  a  famil- 
iar picture  every- 
where; and"The 

Baron's  Charger,"  by  Herring,  who  paint- 
ed horses  so  that  they  were  better  than  the 
man  who  owned  them,  this  being  one  of  his 
best.  All  the  half-tones  and  the  portraits 
of  Lincoln  and  Washington  are  printed  on 

plate  paper  — 

24  x  30  inch- 
es ;  the  rest 
of  these  por- 
traits are  22 
x  28  inches, 
and  printed 
on  tone  that 
adds  to  the 
picture.  All 
are  life-size 
or  larger, 
and  wheth- 
er they  oc- 
cupy space 
smaller  or 
larger  upon 
the  wall  de- 
pends upon 
howtheyare 
framed.  This 
may  be  the 
size  of  plate 
paper  itself,  Shakespeare  and 

With  narrow  Thr  ntma of  Ihaemai  man gtvat 


or  broad  frame,  aud  so  made  as  to  show 
smaller  or  larger  as  desired  ;  or  the  por- 
traits may  be  enlarged,  with  mat   and 
glass,  to  30  x  38  or  30  x  40  inches    and 
framed  in  such  a 
style,  where  wall 
space  permits,  as 
to  be  more  impos- 
ing and  impress- 
ive. All  the  heads 
are  of  such  size, 
and  strong  charac- 
teristic as  to  gain 
from  enlargement 
in  framing,  espe- 
cially in  a   large 
room  upon  a  spa- 
cious wall.    Such 
portraits  as  Wash- 
ington and    Lin- 
coln when  framed 
quite  large,  and  in 
wide  moulding, 
and  others  framed 
smaller   on   each 
side,  give  variety 
of  effect.  The  half- 
tones can  also  be 
enlarged  in  fram- 
ing,   but    not   so 
much  as  the  por- 
traits.   The  pictures  of  the  "  Lincoln  Art 
Series  "  are  from  forty  to  fifty  times   as 
large  as  the  copies  shown  in  this  pamph- 
let. The  illustrations  herewith  were  made 
from  the  pictures  themselves,  and  show, 

m  a  degree 

what  choice 
things  these 
pictures  are. 
At  an  early 
day  we  hope 
to  add  to  this 
series  other 
portraits  as 
well  as  en- 
graved half- 
tones of  rare 
subjects  in 
band  and  in 
view.  The 
experience 
of  persons 
of  moderate 
means  who 
have  spent 
much  time 
and  money 
on  a  collec- 
hls  Friends.— Faed.  tionof  good 

Artott  thtptctort  so  *s  to  UaUtt  ttem.  pictures    for 
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wall  decoration,  is  tbat  they  are  not  easily  |  whp  care  little  for  pictures.  They  seldom 
found,  and  when  found  they  are  few  in  think  of  buying  a  picture  any  more  than 
number  and  usually  high  in  price.  We  do  I  of  planting  a  tree.  If  our  purpose  were 
not,  of  course,  merely  "busi- 
refer  to  good  ness"all  these 
paintings  that  things  would 
should  always  be  let  severely 
cost  hundreds  alone,  for  well 
or  thousands  weknowtheir 
of  dollars,  but  cost,  and  how 
to  engravings  littlesale  there 
and  other  pic-  is  of  pictures 
tures  of  their  atordinarypri- 
class  at  a  cost  es,  or  even  at 
bringing  them  any  price.  But 
within  reach  here  is  a  fine 
of  people  of  field  for  bu- 
average  means  mauitarian  en- 
having  good  terpriseandas 
taste,  and  wis-  we  have  long 
dom  enough  been  more  or 
to  buy  them  less  in  the  rais- 
for  themselves  sionary  work 
or  others.  Most  better,  as  some 
of  the  great  people  see  it, 
paintings  are  than  any  that 
reproduced  in  looks  to  mere 
photographor  cash  returns- 
lithograph,  or  we  shall  try  to 
by  the  fine  art  placegood  pio 
of  theengrav-  Benjamin  Franklin. -Duplexes .  tures  in  school 
eron  steel  or  rooms  wher- 
box-wood.  This  reproduction  is,  of  course,  I  ever  such  as  we  publish  find  favor.  We 
very  properly  a  business  enterprise,  and,  !  have  sent  out  many  gratuitously,  which 


when  the  picture  is 
a  good  one,  it  must 
be  profitable  to  the 
general  public  in- 
terested in  art,  that 
may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  see  it,  if 
not  to  the  publisher 
himself.  Editions 
of  good  pictures  are 
often  limited  in  such 
manner  as  to  restrict 
their  sale  to  the  few 
who  are  able  or  will- 
ing to  pay  high  pri- 
ces. Small  editions 
at  high  prices  usu- 
ally pay  best.  There 
being  too  few  people 
whoareJn  the  habit 
of  buying  pictures 
for  the  picture  itself, 
this  would  seem  to 
be  a  good  business 
policy.  Frames  sell 
better  than  pic  tu  res . 
Many  buy  frames 


William  P»nn, 

»  Founder  of  the  State  of  Pennf  ylvanU. 


hang  in  thousands 
of  schools,  and  hope 
to  distribute  many 
more  on  the  same 
easy  terms.  Else- 
where we  name  low 
prices,  but  to  any 
one  who  wants  a 
hundred  or  more  of 
these  fine  things  for 
schools  in  which  he 
or  she  is  interested, 
we  will  make  the 
rate  as  low  as  may 
be  necessary,  being 
limited  neither  as 
to  edition  nor  price. 
We  care  more  to  put 
good  pictures  on  the 
walls  than  for  ordin- 
ary profits  therefrom. 
It  will  be  a  surprise, 
indeed,  ifweeverget 
back  the  money  we 
have  already  spent 
and  will  yet  spend 
upon  these  pictures. 


Pictures  for  School  Room  Walls. 

Resolved,  That,  while  there  has  been  great  progress  made  in  School  Architecture, 
there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  interior  Decoration,  and  that  we  therefore  recommend 
to  all  classes  of  teachers — public  and  private — the  Decoration  of  School  Rooms  with 
pictures,  statuary,  paintings  and  other  means  by  which  the  soul  is  raised  to  higher 

levels. — From  the  Gettysburg  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  5Ute  Teachers'  Association,  July  6,  1S09. 

THE  following  is  part  of  a  paper  read  by 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  principal  of  the  Boys* 
High  School  of  Lancaster,  before  tbe 
High  School  Round  Table  at  the  Gettys- 
burg meeting  of  the  State  Association. 
The  paper  was  entitled  ''Two  Good 
Things,"  one  of  these  being  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  appropriate  picture^for 
school-room  walls,  and  the  other  the  bet- 
ter study  of  English  literature  in  High 
Schools.  We  give  the  first  part  of  the 
paper,  relating  to 

PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM  WALLS. 

The  average  school  room  has  four  walls. 
These  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  pur- 
pose. Windows  and  doors,  blackboards  and 
bookcase,  of  necessity  occupy  a  part  of  this 
wall  space;  but  in  most  rooms  much  space 
remains  that  can  be  filled  or  left  empty  as 
the  teacher,  superintendent,  or  school  au- 
thorities decide.  Should  any  one  or  more  of 
these  three  parties  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  placing  good  pictures,  busts, 
or  other  silent  educators  of  their  kind  be- 
fore the  pupils,  the  walls  become  an  influ- 
ence of  perennial  blessing  to  the  school, 
lifting  it  out  of  the  dull,  often  repulsive, 
atmosphere  of  a  commonplace  that  is  poor 
and  cheap  into  another  widely  different,  be- 
cause suggestive  of  refinement  and  pleasure, 
of  strength  and  beauty.  This  the  pupil 
does  not  understand;  nor  does  he  reason 
about  it.  He  feels  it.  The  school  becomes 
a  more  attractive  place  to  him,  and  he  is  the 
better  for  it.  The  teacher  is  also  the  better 
for  it.    The  cost  is  little,  the  profit  great. 

•But  they  must  be  such  pictures  as  are 
good  to  live  with,  for  their  happy  and 
wholesome  suggestion;  such  as  can  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  year  with  no  feeling  of 
weariness  or  annoyance;  such  as  leave 
pleasing  and  helpful  impressions,  and  are 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  perhaps,  for  a 
life-time.  We  hear  too  much  in  these  days  of 
"classic"  reproductions  for  the  school- 
room. The  fad  of  classicism  has  inflicted 
many  pictures  upon  the  schools  which  are 
as  much  out  of  place,  of  as  little  value  for 
their  culture  influence,  and  are  as  little  en- 
joyed by  pupils,  as  was  the  set  of  charts  in 
anatomy  and  physiology  that  we  once  saw 
used  to  ornament  a  school-room,  or  the  set 
of  antiquated  astronomical  charts  which 
were  the  only  ornament  in  a  school  of  my 
childhood.  The  place  for  these  things  is  in 
the  closed  case  or  in  the  closet,  to  be  brought 
out  and  used  when  needed  for  illustration. 
The  picture  upon  the  wall  must  appeal  to 


the  pupil  in  one  way  or  in  another.  This 
should  be  restful  and  pleasing,  that  should 
stir  the  spirit  of  inquiry  or  of  adventure ; 
this  shou  d  attract  for  its  grace  and  beauty, 
that  for  strength  and  power,  a  third  for 
simple  fideht)  10  nature  ,  this  should  speak 
hope  and  encouragement,  that  should  tell  of 
love  and  duty,  of  reverence  and  devotion, 
of  a  noble  generosity,  of  heroic  self  sacrifice; 
this  may  recall  the  field,  the  garden,  the 
farm,  and  home  and  friends,  while  that  may 
tempt  the  thought  to  roam  afar  where  lad  or 
lassie  wanders  fancy  free  in  woodland 
glade,  by  meadow  brook,  or  by  the  sound- 
ing sea — for  there  upon  the  wall  is  outlet 
and  an  open  way  to  the  great  world  of  won- 
der and  beauty  beyond  it.  The  picture 
should  be  suggestive  only  of  good  thought 
and  good  things,  and  always,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  such  as  to  stir  impulses  towards 
what  is  best  in  our  human  nature. 

If  a  portrait,  it  should  be  one  from  which, 
often  looking  upon  it.  we  may  take  into  our- 
selves the  qualities  which  distinguished  the 
man  or  woman  there  portrayed.  We  all 
know  the  parable  of  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
which  has  been  in  greater  or  less  degree  a 
true  story  in  the  experience  of  many  a  hu- 
man soul.  We  know  it  in  ourselves,  and 
would  have  others  come  into  the  same  glad 
knowledge,  the  same  bless6d  heritage. 

This  thought,  as  I  write,  comes  to  me  as  I 
have  not  often  felt  it.  I  look  across  my  desk 
to  the  wall  and  am  startled  to  see  so  many 
familiar  faces  of  the  dead.  I  never  thought 
to  count thera  before!  Eight — some  of  them 
life-size,  and  all  of  them  true  to  life — Bur- 
rowes,  Stevens,  Gilbert,  Crumbaugh,  Hig- 
bee,  Steinmuller,  Gounod,  Phillips  Brooks. 
I  never  before  thought  of  them  all — this 
goodly  company— as  being  dead.  I  look 
into  their  eyes,  their  faces,  and  they  are  all 
alive.  Three  of  these  men  were  the  gifted 
and  cultured  teachers  of  my  boyhood;  four 
of  them,  these  three  and  another,  are  men 
to  whom  I  owe  an  ever  growing  debt  of  grat- 
itude that  eternity  cannot  repay;  and  to  all 
of  them  I  am  under  glad  and  grateful  obli- 
gation. There  is  no  day  in  my  life,  when  I 
am  in  my  home  or  at  my  desk,  that  I  do  not 
draw  inspiration  and  strength  from  these 
strong,  true  men.  "The  living  and  the  dead 
are  but  as  pictures*  • — and  what  pictures  they 
may  become!  Hang  the  picture*  of  good 
men  and  women  upon  your  walls  at  home, 
and  upon  the  walls  of  your  school  rooms, 
the  best  you  can  get.  Live  with  them,  on 
your  side  at  least,  in  thrice-blessed  com- 
rade ry.  You  are  never  lonely,  but  always  in 
touch- of-elbow  with  choice  spirits.  Increase 
the  list  of  your  silent  friends,  and  in  time 


PJCTURES  FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM  WALLS. 


you  come  to  feel:  ' '  Do  you  take  my  pictures, 
you  take  my  friends,  almost  you  take  my 
home."  This  it  is,  or  this  it  may  be,  to 
have  the  li  picture  upon  the  wall."  " 

The  famous  torso  of  Hercules  is  not  such 
a  picture  as  I  have  been  describing,  nor  is 
Laocoon  and  his  sons  in  the  deadly  coils  of 
the  serpents,  nor  many  another  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Greek  art.  And,  indeed,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  of  the  works  of  our  modern 
artists  we  would  care  to  place  in  the  school- 
room as  *'  a  thing  of  beauty,"  that' *  joy  for- 
ever, whose  loveliness  increases,"  and 
"  which  can  never  pass  into  nothingness." 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  akin  to  the 
love  of  truth  and  goodness.  There  is  an 
uplift  in  it  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated. 
Coarse  and  blindly-ignorant  souls  do  not 
recognize  this,  and  so  are  content  with  lives 
too  often  sordid  and  barren  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  We  can  educate 
here  to  good  purpose  through  cultivating 
this  love  of  beauty  by  making  our  schools 
attractive  with  flowers  and  plants,  busts 
and  brackets,  and  good  portraits  and  other 
pictures.  No  matter  how  fine  the  school 
building,  how  costly  its  equipment,  or  how 
excellent  the  teachers,  the  neglect  of  this 
ornamentation— this  decoration  of  the  walls 
with  its  sure  educational  result  in  view — is 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  the  artistic  sense,  of 
defect  in  furnishing,  and  of  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  very  important  influence  of  care- 
fully selected  pictures  in  the  school-room. 
Boys  and  girls  are  susceptible  beings,  and 
the  school  room  to  which  they  come  should 
be  a  good  place  for  them  to  five  in,  wholly 
apart  from  the  school  work  done  in  it.  Good 
pictures  on  the  wall,  suggestive  and  beauti- 
ful motto  cards,  bell  or  gong  of  pleasing 
tone,  and  other  things  that  have .  been  or 
might  be  named,  have  a  most  wholesome 
influence  in  the  work  of  education.  A 
bouquet  of  flowers  may  be  of  great  value  if 
is  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  school. 
The  judgment  and  taste  of  the  pupils  are 
improved  by  their  unconscious  study  of  the 
picture.  A  blue  gentian,  a  bright  orchid,  a 
bunch  of  apple  bloom,  a  lily,  an  iris,  a  rose, 
any  one  of  a  hundred  things  if  well  executed 
in  color,  is  always  fresh  and  beautiful. 
They  speak  the  fair  originals,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  happy  time  when  the  rolling 
year  will  bring  them  round  again. 

Surroundings  and  associations  always 
supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and 
often  mean  more  than  teacher  or  text-book. 
Therefore  decorate  your  school  rooms.  The 
choice  pictures  you  put  there  afford  rest  to 
eyes  weary  of  the  printed  page,  or  serve  to 
attract  the  wandering  gaze  that  seldom  seeks 
the  page  with  interest  or  pleasure.  All 
boys  and  girls  love  pictures,  and  they  should 
be  as  much  a  part  c  f  the  school  furnishing 
as  the  text- books  themselves. 

There  is  one  grave,  if  not  fatal,  objection 
to  all  this.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
drive  nails  into  the  walls.  To  some  people 
walls  and  wall-paper  are  sacred.  There 
seems  no  good  substitute  for  nails,  nor  in 
most  places  any  better  way  of  hanging  pic- 


tures, than  that  of  our  fathers.  And  there 
are  people  who  give  this  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  the  walls  bare  of  ornament!  The 
caustic  wit  and  sarcasm  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens might  do  justice  to  such  a  situation. 

Every  earnest  man,  I  suppose,  has  his 
dream  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  could. 
Some  men  do  what  they  dream.  James 
Lick  did  this  in  his  observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton.  I  like  a  printing  office, 
and  sometimes  fancy  that  I  would  own  a 
great  establishment,  in  which  there  should 
be  the  best  engraving,  photographing,  half- 
tone work,  printing,  and  framing  plants  in 
the  world.  I  would  give  my  attention  to 
the  reproduction  only  of  the  choicest  and 
.best  pictures  with  which  genius  and  taste, 
and  a  loving  devotion  to  art,  both  religious 
and  secular,  have  thus  far  enriched  and 
blessed  mankind.  I  would  put  them  into 
all  sorts  of  schools  everywhere.  Where 
they  chose  to  pay  for  them  what  they  could, 
as  their  contribution  to  the  good  work, 
well.  Where  they  could  not  or  would  not 
do  this,  they  should  have  them  just  the 
same.  That  is  one  of  my  dreams.  It  will 
not  be  realized,  but  I  shall  do  and  am  now 
doing  what  I  can  to  realize  it. 

For  an  ordinary  life-time  almost  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  pictures,  and  the 
men  who  make  them.  I  have  spent  money 
as  freely  in  this  direction  as  my  limited 
means  would  permit.  But  all  the  while  my 
great  surprise  has  been  that  so  few  choice 
pictures  of  proper  size  are  to  be  had  in  the 
art  stores,  even  at  high  prices.  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  been  preparing  a  few 

f  dates  with  the  put  pose  of  making  a  short 
ist  of  two  or  three  dozen  good  pictures, 
suitable  for  school -room  walls,  that  can  be 
had  with  little  trouble  and  at  modest  cost  by 
persons  desiring  them.  Thousands  of 
these  will  go  into  the  schools,  where  many 
of  them  will  hanjr.  for  generations.  The 
4 'Lincoln  Art  Series"  has  not  been  an- 
nounced elsewhere,  nor  have  any  of  these 
pictures,  except  that  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
been  exhibited  prior  to  this  meeting  at 
Gettysburg. 

This  is  one  of  the  "  Two  Good  Things  " 
for  which  I  am  down  on  the  programme  of 
this  afternoon ;  and  I  present  the  item  of 
44  Pictures  for  School  Room  Walls  "  in  the 
concrete  form  of  an  object  lesson,  as  you  may 
see  it  in  the  entrance  hall  of  this  academic ' 
building.  I  have  spent  much  time  and 
thought  and  no  little  money  in  this  work, 
that  there  may  be  a  good  list  of  pictures  for 
school-room  walls  within  easy  reach  of 
teachers  and  school  authorities.  This  list 
already  comprises  a  goodly  number  of  ap- 
propriate subjects,  and  I  shall  try  to  make  it 
still  better. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sam'l  A.  Baer,  it  was 
ordered  "that  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  list  of  portraits  of 
celebrated  men,  including  those  of  Wash'- 
ington,  Lincoln,  Penn,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Stevens,  Wolf,  Muhlenberg,  Higbee  and 
others,  for  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania." 


Ucry  Rare  and  Beautiful  Picture  for  Schools  and,  Homes. 


QjXfE  wish  la  put  this  valuable 
tSul  picture,  "Christ  Blessing 
^T»  Little  Children,"  into 
Schools  and  Homes  all  over 
Pennsylvania — at  no  Cost  to  snh, 
Krjbers.  We  shall  send  it  out, 
postpaid,  to  all  Subscribers  fa* 
Volume  48  of  The  PennstL- 
vanea  School  Journal,  which 
began  with  July,  1899.  This 
noble  picture  will  be  teen  and 
enjoyed  upon  the  wall  in  many 
placet  long  after  the  present  gen 
eration  has  pissed  away.  And 
all  the  while  it  will  have  been 
an  influence  for  good  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  estimated. 


The  price 


>*>.S". 


FIFTY  timet  th  eVEJhere 

ipald. 

Remit   |l,Jo  for  both 

out  nil 

f  Little  C 


Dollar 


HIS  very  fine  picture  will  be  prized  wherever  it  is  seen  for  its  tender  suggestion,  and  its  blessed  influence 
in  the  School  or  Home.     Speaking  from  the  wall  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  alter  year,  the 
influence  of  a  silent  teacher  like  this  can  never  be  told.   We  shall  be  glad  to  put  Ten  Thousand  of  these 
ires  into  the  homes  and  schools  of  our  subscribers  upon  the  New  Volume  of  The  Journal,     If  it  is  not 
to  frame  it,  let  it  be  tacked  upon  the  wall  where  it  can  be  seen  by  everybody.    "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren 10  come  unto  me,"  is  its  tender  lesson.  It  is  a  picture  good  for  parent,  or  children,  or  teacher  to  live  with. 
The  silent  things  that  keep  us  company  upon  the  valla,  are  they  not  a  mighty  influence  ?     The  favorite  poem, 
entitled  "  Hannah  the  Mother,"  given  herewith,  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene  which  the  artist  would  present. 


",  Commit  this  beautiful  thine  to  memory,  recall  It  al 

"The  Master  has  come  over  Jordan," 

Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day; 
"  Is  healing1  the  people  who  throng  Him, 
With  a  touch  of  His  finger,  they  say. 
And  now  I  shall  carry  the  children, — 
Little  Rachel  and  Samuel  and  John ; 
I  shall  carry  the  baby  Esther, 
For  the  Lord  to  look  upon." 


' '  Now,  who  but  a  doting  mother 
Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild  ? 
If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons, 


■'  Nay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathan; 

I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care: 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master, 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 
If  He  lay  His  hand  on  the  children, 

My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know; 
For  a  blessing  forever  and  ever 

Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 


to  children,  ana  yon  wfll  be  the  richer  for  Ufa. 

So  over  the  hills  of  Jndah, 

Along  by  the  vine-rows  green, 
With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosom. 

And  Rachel  her  brothers  between; 
'Mong  the  people  who  hung  on  His  teaching, 

Or  waited  His  touch  and  His  word; 
Thro'  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  list'ning, 

She  pressed  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord. 
Now,  why  shouldst  thou  hinder  the  Master, ' ' 

Said  Peter,  "with  children  like  these  ? 
Seest  not  how,  from  morniug  till  evening, 

He  teacheth,  and  healeth  disease  ? ' ' 
Then  Christ  said,  "Forbid  not  the  children; 

Permit  them  to  come  unto  me;" 
And  He  took  in  his  arms  little  Esther. 

And  Rachel  He  set  on  His  knee. 
And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above. 
As  He  laid  His  hands  on  the  brothers, 

And  blessed  them  with  tenderest  love; 
As  he  said  of  the  babes  in  His  bosom, 

"Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  " 
And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial. 

That  hour  to  her  spirit  was  given. 


liar*  The  Picture  above  described  is  sent  out  promptly  upon  recetnt 
of  your  order.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is,  of  itself,  worth 
many  times  its  cost,  but  we  send  this  fine  picture  with  it.  Twelve 
numbers  to  Volume,  nearly  Six  Hundred  royal  octavo  pages. 


Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa., 

Publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN 


The  International  Education  Series 


cJlOontaigne  6 
ofie  Sducation  of  (ohildzen 


Selected,  translated,  and  annotated  by  L.  £.  Rector,  Ph.D.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  is  more  than  three  hundred  years  since  Montaigne 
published  the  precepts  which,  selected  from  his  writings,  are  here  translated,  it 
may  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  asserted  that  they  have  never  been  super- 
seded or  even  improved  upon  by  more  modern  writers.  Montaigne  himself 
was  from  childhood  educated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  no  subject  ever  seems 
to  have  claimed  precedence  in  his  mind  to  that  of  the  education  of  children. 
His  Essais  are  familiar  discourses  with  the  reader,  whom  he  takes  completely 
into  his  confidence,  about  what  he  has  seen  and  done  and  read  and  thought. 
The  rich,  varied,  and  exceedingly  personal  style  of  Montaigne,  rising  without 
effort  from  easy  familiarity  to  serious  and  sustained  eloquence,  relieves  the 
reader  of  all  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  sort,  and  certainly  in 
some  cases  where  practical  use  can  be  made  of  Montaigne's  suggestions,  the 
merest  duty  to  read  the  Essais,  in  part  at  least,  as  necessary  to  an  acquaintance 
not  only  with  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  teachers,  but  also  one  of  the  very 
greatest  masters  of  French  prose. 


ofie  dfecondaty 
(zrckool  @fydtem  of  yetmany 


By  Frederick  £.  Bolton.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  while  in 
Germany  to  personally  visit  and  study  the  different  forms  of  schools  comprised 
in  the  educational  system.  I  witnessed  recitations  in  all  branches  of  instruction 
in  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  hence  gained  a  fairly 
adequate  personal  acquaintance  with  organization  and  methods  of  instruction. 
In  addition  to  this  I  sought  every  opportunity  for  conference  with  schoolmen, 
teachers,  and  directors,  to  better  acquaint  myself  with  the  motif  inspiring  the 
various  features  of  the  system.  I  have  attempted  in  the  following  pages  to 
describe  one  section  of  the  system,  viz.,  the  secondary  schools.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  the  essential  features  of  the  organization,  government, 
and  modus  operandi  of  the  schools.  An  important  feature  of  the  book,  and  one 
which  ought  to  prove  helpful  by  comparison  with  the  status  in  our  own  country, 
is  the  consideration  of  the  qualifications,  training,  and  examination  of  teachers." 
— Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 


|HIS   Music  Book,   designed   for  Teachers*    Institute**   and   School*,    eutiilol 
1  "  80NG§  OP  DAYS  t  Our  Familiar  School  §oitKli"  contains  Two  Hun- 

■   dred  favorite  School  Sonus  and  Hymns. '  The  Music  of  More  than  One  Hundred  is  giv^n, 

i   arranged  in  Four  Parts  ;  ofthc  rest  the  Words  only.     The  Element!  of  Huilcve  very 

comprehensive.  Twelve  Uexponalve  Heading;*;  are  added  to  complete  the  book. 

A  Spring  Song,*.  . 

Abide  With  Me,  .  . 

All  Among  the  Bail 

All  Hail  the  Power 

AUfai  Still,  in  Sweeto 

All  the  Saints  Adore 

All  Together,   .   .   . 

Alpine  Horn,  .  .  . 

America,*1, 

Andreas  Hofer,*.  . 

Angelic  Songs  are  S' 

Angry  Words,*  .   . 

Autumn  Leaves,*  . 

Away  to  School, .   . 

Baby  Bye,  Here' saF 

Battle  Hymn  of  Repu 

Ben  Bolt,*    .... 

Bculah  Land,  .   .    . 

Birds  in  the  Woodlat 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  that 

Blossom  Time,*  .   . 

Bine  Bird,  The,  .  . 

Bine  Alsatian  Mount 

Blushing  Maple  Tret 

Boat  Song,  The,  .   . 

Bonnie  Charlie,*    . 

Brave  Old  Oak,*.   . 

Bridal  Chorus, :  'Loh« 

Brightly, 

Buttercup  Test,*.   . 

Buy  My  Strawberries 

Carol,  Carol,  Christi 

Cherry  Ripe,*  .   .   . 

Chide  Mildly  the  Hi 

Child's  Hymn."  .   . 

Child  of  the  Regime 

Children's  Songs,*. 

Chime  Again ,  Beaut  ifi 

Christmas  All  Year  1 

Christmas  Carol,    . 

Christmas  is  Coming 

Christmas  Ti  me  Conn 

Christ  on  Christmas  : 

Columbia, Gem  of  tht 

Columbia,  God  Presei 

Come  All  Ye  Fait  lift 

Come  Cheerful  Comp 

Cradle  Song  Soldier': 

Deck  the  Hall,    .    . 

Do  they  Th  in  k  of  Me  a 

Evening  Hymn,*   . 

Eve's  Lamentation,* 

Far  Away 

Farewell  to  the  Woo 

Farmer,  The,*.   .  . 

"Father Joe,"*  .   . 

Flag  of  Our  Union  F. 

Flag  of  the  Free,*  . 

Flee  as  a  Bird,    .   . 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet 

Flowers  for  the  Hrav 

Follow  Me.  Full  of  ( 

Foot  Traveler,  The  * 

Foreverand  Forever, 

Freedom's  Flag,     . 

Geography  Song,"  . 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Di 

Greenwood  Tree,*  . 


on  the 


Mfiitation         „  ^ 

Merits  ai^d  yaliie 


of  the 


"Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books" 


win  Prove  to  Every  School  Board  Conclusively  that  it 
Saves  Honey  to  take  care  of  the  Outside  and  Inside  of  Text-books. 

BOOK  COVERS,  SELF  BINDERS  AND  TRANSPARENT  PAPER. 


1300  SCHOOL  BOARDS  NOW  U5INQ  THIS  SYSTEM. 


Order  now  for  Fall  wants. 


Holden  Pat.  Book  Cover  Co., 


F3.  O.  Box   643. 


The  refining  influence  of  good  and  beautiful  pictures  on  the  wall  is  constant  and  very  great , 
and  the  walls  of  School-rooms  everywhere  should  be  hung  with  fine  pictures  neatly  framed.  They 
should  be  regarded  as  a  part  ol  the  school  furnishing  as  essential  as  school  books  and  school  desks, 
and  should  be  paid  tor  out  of  the  same  school  fund.    Who  will  deny  that  the  Picture  is  an  Educator  ? 


"Lincoln  Art  Series." 


6ood  Pictures  Beooae  an 

Influence  of  Perennial 

Blessing  to  the  School 


GOOD  PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOL- ROOM  WALLS, 
THE  OFFICE,  AND  THE  HOME. 


Fine  Engravings*  Only.  No  Photographs,  Photogravures,  or  Lithographs. 

The  Iinooln  Art  Series  it  mesne  to  be  a  collection  of  Choice  and  Valuable  Pictures  for  the  Walls  of  the 
School  Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Home.  It  now  indndes  the  following  favorite  subjects :  8aved  (Dog  and  Child), 
by  Lendseer;  The  Baron's  Charger,  by  Herring:  The  Mothers  (Animal  Picture),  by  Verbeckhovcn : 
Shakspeare  and  his  Friends,  by  Paed;  Right  or  Left  (Children's  Play),  by  Kkhaus ;  The  Sitters  and 
Our  Father,  by  Barry;  and  Dido  Building  Carthage*  by  Tomer.  Also,  portraits  of  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Llnooln,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  two  portraits  of  William  Penn,  the  one  in 
Youth  and  the  other  in  Middle  Age;  and  a  pleasant  Child  picture  of  Wllhelmlna,  the  Queen  of  Holland,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  All  these  portraits  have  been  specially  engraved  for  the  Unooln  Art  Series  by  Rea,  one  of 
the  most  skilful  engravers  in  the  world.  The  half-tones  are  of  extraordinary  site  and  excellence,  and  hare  also  been 
re-engraved  by  Rea.  AH  the  halftone  engravings  and  the  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  on  plate  paper 
24x30  Inches,  the  other  portraits  88x28.  These  portrait*  are  all  of  such  size  that  they  can  be  framed  quite  large, 
with  mat  and  glass  30x38  or  30x40  inches,  if  d«*ired.  Appropriate  for  Birthday,  Wedding  and  Christmas  Gifts,  or 
for  Gifts  to  Friends  m  any  time,  costing  little  and  making  home  brighter  for  a  life-time. 

The>e  pictures  are  sent  Prepaid,  »v  mail  or  express,  securely  packed  at  One  Dollar  each ;  Three  for  4VS.00  \ 
Bight  for  95.00,  or  Twenty  for  SIO.OO.  Lower  rates  for  larger  numbers.  If  you  want  IOO  or  more  copies  for 
your  Schools,  write  for  Special' rates  Three  pictures  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  for  f  x.oo— any  Three  that  be  may 
select — to  any  Superintendent  of  Schools  who  wishes  to  see  what  kind  of  -pictures  they  are.  la  making  up  orders  as 
above,  any  pictures  may  be  selected,  and  any  number  of  copies  of  any  picture  preferred.    Send  for  Illustrated 

p«»pbht  Ad*-.  j.  p#  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Lehigh  University. 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

•  '  ■  ■     ■  ■"■• 

The  University  offers  the  following  courses :  • 

L    Of  GEXB&AL  UTBRATUBB. 

i.  The  Claskical  Course,     a.  The  Lath  -Scientific  Course. 

XL    IH  TECHNOLOGY. 

x.  The  Cour»e  in  Civil  Engineering,  a.  The  Course  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  3.  The  Course  in  Metallurgy. 
4.  The  Course  In  Mining  Engineering.  5.  The  Coutse 
in  Electrical  Engineering.  6.  The  Course  in  Analytical 
Chemistry.    7    The  Course  in  Geology. 

m.  COMBINED  C0UB8B8. 

Covering  five  or  six  years  and  leading  to  a  technical  degree 
in  addition  to  bachelor  of  arts. 
For  further  information,  for  Registers  of  the  University,  and 
for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

REGI8TRJLR  OF  LBflIGH  UNIVERSITY, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  In  the  Woild. 

The  41st  Annual  session  open*  September,  1900.  The  college 
curriculum  embraces  the  following  leatures : 

1.  A  Four  Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

a.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinic* I  Instruction  by  the  Col- 
lege staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  Year  ending  Apiil  z,  1898,  there  were  treated 
in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff,  39,073  cases. 

5.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Laboratories. 

For  announcements  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clinique,  address 
the  Registrar.     JAMES  COBB,  M.  D., 
8-©"  U*  ».  BAILEY.  M.  D.,  Dean, 

*8ir-i3  Cottage  Grove  Ave.*  Chlcasro. 

W  The  Pennsylvania  District  Regtater 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  (I4.50  by  express  or  $5.00 
by  mall),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  tt,  and  remitting 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  ICeCsuskey.  X*iuxea\sUx.  Feu 


Blank  Order  Book 

Cn  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Order  Book  In  Stock  t  All  Blanks  sUefl 

Open.   Book  Containing  Three 

Hundred  Orders,  9t.oo. 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 

Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  ra- 
cludmg  Name  of  Treasiircer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  I3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seen of  the  Poor  and  lor  Road  Commissioners,  is  Tows- 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  sod  in  same  ions  as 
above,  with  changes  desired.    Address 

J  P.  McCaakey,  Lancaster.  Fm. 


University 
of  Michigan 


Stumor  SosMa 


JULY  2-AUGUST  11,  1900. 

Faculty  of  thirty-eight  professors  and  instructors. 
Eighty  courses  in  twenty  four  depaitments. 
Preparatory  courses ;  courses  for  undergraduates; 
courses  fur  teachers;  facilities  for  graduate  stn<  y. 
Full  credit  given  to  all  matriculates  of  the  University 
Uniform  tuition  fee  of  $15.00  for  the  entire  session. 
For  information  and  circulars,  address 

9-j  JOHN  O.  REED, 

730  South  Twelfth  St.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  BcgHnHoi  Moadiy,  July  2.  ««  Closing  Friday,  Asfst  IS  OPEN    TO  ALL 

COL.   FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS   OF  TEN  DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


A  full  corps  of 
Instructors  and 
excellent  facilities 


Unequalod  attractions  for  teachers  and  others  who 
wish  to  combine  recreation  and  summer  study. 

DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 
Write  for  circular  of  information,  addressing  the  Director 

EMANUEL  R.  BOYER,  603  Marquette  Buildin*,  Chicago 


I  Lincoln  Park 
and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


Annual  Financial  Statement  of  School  Boards. 

Important  to  Treasurers  and  Secretarial.      Closing  the  Financial  Tear.      Blanks  for 

Publishing  District  Accounts  of  Bohool  Boards. 


These  Blanks  cover,  in  proper  order,  all  the  points  necessary  to  be  presented  in  the  keeping  of  School  Board  accounts,  and 
only  the  blank  spaces  for  the  figures  need  to  be  filled  before  putting  them  up  at  various  places  of  public  resort  in  the  School  Dis* 
trict.    Twelve  copies,  postpaid.  $1.00;  Thirty  copies,  $2.00.    Address,  J.  P.  McCasxky,  Lancaster,  Pa.  . 

i 


Pennsylvania  School  Journal 


OF  THE  " HOLD-UP"  IN  THE 

State  Legislature  by  which  a  few  persons  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  were  able  to  cut  off 
for  Two  Yews  the  small  appropriation  which  had  enabled  the  School  Department  during 
the  preceding  Forty-four  Years  to  be  in  close  touch  Monthly  with  every  School  District  in 
the  State.  It  was  a  "  hold-up/'  shrewdly  timed  and  resolutely  forced,  in  such  manner  that  what 
the  large  majority  of  the  Legislature  approved  and  had  already  voted,  was  suddenly  denied  in 
the  Senate,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  final  passage  of  the  general  appropriation  bill,  on  the 
motion  of  Senator  Win.  E.  Miller,  of  Cumberland  County,  to  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  this  special  amendment.  Governor  Stone  has  been  unjustly  blamed  with  cutting 
off  The  School  Journal  from  the  School  Boards  of  the  State.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it,  and  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  it.  This  item  is  a  part  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  or  dependent 
upon  the  annual  appropriation  made  to  the  schools.  The  extracts  from  the  official  record  of 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  given  elsewhere  in  these  pages, 
make  it  clear  as  to  who  are  the  parties,  responsible  for  this  "  backward  step  "  in  our  school 
legislation ;  and  the  situation  makes  the  inference  equally  plain  as  to  why  this  step  was  taken. 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  Department  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  Twenty-five  Hundred  School 
Boards  of  Pennsylvania,  not  in  die  interest  of  the  State  Treasury,  nor  in  any  sense  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  School  System,  but  simply,  it  is  believed,  in  the  hope  that  more  subscribers  might 
be  had  for  a  school  newspaper  published  at  Harrisburg.  The  result  has  been  general  dis- 
satisfaction in  all  .parts  of  the  State,  the  School  Department  crippled  in  being  cut  away  from 
constant  touch  with  the  School  Districts,  and  no  small  loss  to  the  schools.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal  opinion  of  Superintendents  of  Schools,  as  given  below,men  who  know  whereof  they  speak. 

At  the  late  convention  of  City.  Borough  and  Township  Superintendents  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  School  Directors  in  Har- 
risburg— both  of  which  were  held  in  February,  1900—  strong  resolutions  were  adopted  urging 
that  ffie  School  Journal  be  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  the  School  Boards  of  the  State. 
Ttve  Superintendents  of  Counties,  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Townships  write  as  follows : 

Oo.  Sm>t.  8am'l  Hamilton,  Allegheny :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  by  which  the  School 
Journal  was  sent  to  each  Secretary  in  the  State  was  unwise  and  unjust.  Unwise,  because  Direc- 
tors should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  educational  life  of  the  State ;  and  unjust,  because  they  are  en- 
tilled  to  the  help  which  it  carries  to  each  district.  It  would  be  wise  and  just  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion large  enough  to  send  it  not  only  to  each  Secretary  but  to  each  Director  as  well.  A  Director  out 
of  touch  and  .sympathy  with  the  school  world  is  likely  to  be  a  retarder,  rather  than  a  director ;  a 
hinderer,  rather  than  a  helper ;  a  destructive  force,  rather  than  a  constructive  cause  in  education. 
Let  the  Director  have  more  light  on  all  the  phases  of  his  work,  and  many  of  his  difficulties  will  vanish 
like  the  dews  of  the  morning.  If  the  State,  like  an  individual,  will  only  "  cast  its  bread  upon  the 
waters"  it  will  return  after  many  days. 

Oo.  Supt.  E.  F.  Porter,  Fayette :  For  many  years  I  have  been  a  warm  friend  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal.  In  an  address  to  the  Fayette  County  Institute,  this  year,  I  tried  to  urge 
the  teachers  to  become  readers  of  this,  invaluable  Journal.  Our  Pennsylvania  teachers  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  it.  While  the  Journal  is  of  such  value  to  the  teacher,  it  is  an  indispensable 
guide  to  the  School  Director.  Aside  from  the  choice  reading  matter  found  in  every  number,  it  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  State  in  school  matters.  In  six  years'  experience  I  have  found,  invariably, 
that  the  members  of  School  Boards,  who  were  close  readers  of  TTie  Journal,  were  also  wide-awake, 
progressive,  well  informed  directors.  The  oversight  in  cutting  off  the  appropriation  which  had,  for 
so  many  years,  been  made  for  the. purpose  of  sending  The  School  Journal  to  the  Boards  of  the  State, 
is  a  serious  one,  indeed.  I  trust  that  no  School  Board  will  allow  this  to  prevent  The  Journal  from 
coming  to  the  Secretary,  as  in  former  years,  and  that  the  Boards  will  pay  the  subscription,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  do,  out  of  the  public  funds. 

See  Pages  13, 14, 15, 16,  for  Extracts  from  Legislative  Rsoord,  Resolutions,  Etc. 


2  SOME  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Go,  Supt.  J.  A.  Wright,  Bedford :  I  believe  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  which 
The  School  Journal  into  every  district  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  prejudicial  to  die  school  work  of 
the  State.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  the  State  appropriation  or  the  local  school  funds  will 
be  wisely  applied  in  a  district  where  the  school  authorities  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  school  law  and  no  intelligent  idea  of  what  a  good  school  should  be,  and  have,  and  do. 
The  School  Journal  explains  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  school  law,  informs  directors,  parents* 
teachers,  and  county  superintendent  of  their  respective  duties,  presents  true  school  ideals,  sets  forth 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  common  schools,  and  brings  the  local  school  authorities  into  contact 
with  the  State  Department,  to  say  nothing  of  its  influence  in  creating  a  taste  for  the  best  in  liter- 
ature, and  for  the  purest  in  domestic  and  social  life. 

Snpt.  James  M.  Oonghlin,  Wilkes-Barre :  I  have  always  regarded  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  a  very  valuable  and  helpful  educational  publication,  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  quite  in- 
dispensable to  School  Boards. 

Oo.  Snpt.  S.  L.  Hanawalt,  Mifflin :  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  school  official.     This  would  mean  advancement  in  our  educational  work. 

Oo.  Snpt.  Wm.  H.  Blotter,  Bucks :  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  customary  appro- 
priation for  sending  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  secretaries  of  School  Boards  of  the 
State  was  cut  off.  Every  School  Board  needs  the  Journal  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  work  of  the  State.  I  believe  every  director  and  every  teacher 
in  the  State  should  read  The  Journal.  It  seems  to  me  the  State  Directors'  Association,  and  the  Direc- 
tors' Associations  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  should  ask  the  next  Legislature  to  make  the 
customary  appropriation. 

Oo.  Snpt.  T.  M.  Morrison,  Brie :  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  an  absolute  necessity  lor 
our  School  Directors.  In  my  opinion  no  one  thing  will  help  to  sustain  and  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  our  schools  like  this  Journal  well  read  by  our  Directors.  It  certainly  was  a  bad  thing  when  that 
appropriation  was  cut  off.  However,  in  a  rich  county  like  ours  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  School 
Directors  to  be  without  it. 

Oo.  Snpt.  I.  L.  Bryner,  Cumberland :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  sending  The 
School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  school  work  of  the 
State.  I  have  always  looked  upon  The  Journal  as  the  best  school  medium  that  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  Directors.  The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  I  think,  was  most 
wisely  expended.  The  Secretaries  of  our  Boards  of  Directors  received  and  filed  this  valuable  paper 
regularly.  The  discussions  of  educational  questions  given,  together  with  the  explanation  of  recent 
school  legislation,  has  been  a  great  help  to  our  Directors.  It  certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
part  of  our  work  has  been  crippled.  My  hope  is  that  this  wrong  may  be  righted  in  the  not  distant 
future,  and  in  the  meantime  I  deeply  regret  that  our  fair  county  must  bear  the  blame  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  unwise  cutting  off  of  this  particular  appropriation.  I  have  been  urging  the  Directors  to 
subscribe  for  it,  so  that  they  may  not  be  without  its  valuable  help. 

Oo.  Snpt.  E.  M.  Bapp,  Berks :  There  is  dissatisfaction  among  the  Secretaries  of  the  various 
School  Boards  in  the  county  since  The  School  Journal  has  been  stopped.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  customary  appropriation  will  be  restored.  The  Journal  has  been 
a  powerful  factor  in  creating  a  wholesome  educational  sentiment  among  the  people.  No  Director  in 
our  county  should  fail  to  read  the  official  organ  of  the  school  administration. 

Oo.  Snpt.  Chester  A.  Moore,  Beaver :  I  have  been  urging  our  Directors  to  subscribe  for  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  the  past  three  years,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Oo.  Snpt.  8.  G.  Bndy,  Huntingdon :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  whereby  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  School  Board  in  the  State,  was  a  serious 
blunder,  and  has  been  detrimental  to  the  educational  interests  of  our  public  schools.  In  addition 
to  the  valuable  reading  matter  it  contains,  it  is  a  means  of  direct  communication  to  the  School  Direc- 
tors of  the  State  of  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  School  Department. 

Oo.  Snpt.  D.  L.  Hower,  Wayne :  The  School  Journal  is  missed  very  much  by  the  various 
Boards  throughout  Wayne  County.  Only  last  Saturday  the  Secretary  of  Clinton  Township  told  me 
that  he  considered  it  the  best  school  paper  published,  and  as  he  could  not  well  get  along  without  it, 
he  pays  for  his  subscription.  As  soon  as  I  learned  that  this  appropriation  had  been  cut  off,  I 
voluntarily  addressed  every  School  Board  in  the  county  and  advised  them  to  subscribe  for  the 
members  at  public  cost.  I  am  sure  that  several  Boards  subscribed  through  this  solicitation.  Every 
wide-awake  Director  and  teacher  ought  to  read  it  regularly,  and  many  of  the  dormant  ones  would 
certainly  be  awakened  by  its  healthful  and  helpful  articles. 

Oo.  Snpt.  W.  P.  Znmbro,  Franklin :  You  ask  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  cutting 
off  of  die  appropriation  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  School 
Boards  of  the  State.  I  can  hardly  express  my  opinion  of  it,  for  the  cutting  off  this  small  but  impor* 
tant  item  was  so  indefensible  that  I  can  not  easily  find  words  for  the  occasion.  I  wish  every  Director 
in  our  county  were  a  reader  of  The  Journal. 


"ONLY  BACKWARD  STEP  TAKEN  FOR  YEARS."  3 

Snpt.  Ira  Shipman,  Sunlrary :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  used  for  placing  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  every  School  Board,  is  about  the  only  back- 
ward step  taken  in  educational  matters  for  years,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  only  honorable  way  out  of 
it  is  for  the  next  Legislature  to  restore  the  appropriation,  and  as  a  penalty  for  previous  shortsighted- 
ness, double  the  former  appropriation,  and  send  it  to  the  President  of  the  Board  as  well  as  to  the 
Secretary.  No  School  Board  should  be  without  The  Journal.  The  people  should  see  that  aspirants 
for  Legislative  honors  are  favorable  to  the  needed  appropriation. 

do.  Snpt.  A.  O.  0.  Smith,  Delaware  :  I  regret  very  much  the  action  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  cutting  off  the  appropriation  usually  made  for  sending  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
to  the  Secretaries  of  all  School  Boards  in  the  State,  for  I  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  efficient  > 
means  of  communication  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  several  school  districts  of  i 
the  State.   Much  information  by  way  of  decisions  and  instruction  was  received  by  the  School  Boards 
from  The  Journal  every  month.     I  do  not  know  how  this  need  is  to  be  supplied  except  by  a  renewal  ' 
of  this  appropriation  at  the  very  earliest  date  possible. 

Snpt.  H.  0.  Miflnimer,  Brie:  We  have  bound  the  official  copies  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  for  many  years  back,  and  find  them  invaluable  for  reference  and  information  regarding  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  splendid  school  system.  I  believe  that  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to 
appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  insure  to  each  School  Board  in  the  State  an  official  copy  of  The 
Journal  has  been  most  unwise,  and  will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  school  work  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Snpt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton :  The  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  cutting  off  the  appro- 
priation to  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  very  shortsighted  and  unwise.  The  motive  that 
prompted  such  action  may  have  been  that  of  economy,  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  expenditures,  our  lawmakers  should  strike  a  blow  at  a  point  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  State, 
rhat  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  in  close  touch  with  every  School  Board  in 
4he  Commonwealth  goes  without  saying  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  devise  a  medium  of  con- 
tact equal  to  the  one  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  so  many  years.  For  my  part  I  hope  the  next  Legis- 
lature will  promptly  remedy  the  matter  by  restoring  the  necessary  appropriation.  As  to  suggestions 
relative  to  improving  the  Journal  or  increasing  its  usefulness,  I  have  none  to  offer.  I  think  it  is 
filling  its  place,  and  filling  it  well. 

Snpt.  0.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  Oity :  I  believe  that  cutting  off  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
from  the  School  Boards  of  the  State  is  mistaken  economy,  and  will  result  in  making  our  schools 
poorer.  The  School  Controllers  should  have  the  advice  and  inspiration  that  can  come  only  from 
the  head  of  the  system  which  they  serve. 

Snpt.  H.  P.  Leister,  Phoenixville :  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  compelled,  for  want  of  the 
usual  appropriation,  to  withhold  free  copies  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  from  School  Boards. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  them  subscribe  for  it,  as  they  should,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  more 
whose  false  economy  stands  in  the  way  of  such  enlightenment  as  no  other  journal  or  magazine  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  out  of  h,  gives.  I  know  not  how  better  to  increase  the  circulation  than  for  educa- 
tors generally  to  agitate  die  subject,  and  on  all  favorable  occasions  to  present  the  merits  of  The 
Journal  in  a  proper  light,  and  thus  endeavor  to  induce  more  School  Boards  and  teachers  to  sub- 
scribe for  it, 

Snpt.  Henry  Pease,  Titusrille :  It  was  a  mistake  to  cut  off  the  appropriation  which  made 
it  possible  to  mail  a  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  every  School  Board  in  the  State. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  school  system  be  made  to  feel  the  essential  unity  of  all  parts  and  all  work- 
ers. It  is  well  known  that  it  will  not  reach  very  many  of  the  School  Boards  unless  sent  to  them 
gratuitously.  The  Journal  is  so  thoroughly  practical  and  so  complete  a  school  news  organ  that  it  is 
too  bad  for  any  Board  to  miss  it  I  cannot  believe  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  move 
which  restricted  its  circulation  know  its  value.  To  increase  its  efficiency  it  needs  only  to  be  more 
widely  read,  as  it  is  thoroughly  helpful  in  every  way. 

Snpt.  J.  W.  Oooper,  Shenandoah:  We  regret  that  at  its  last  session  the  Legislature  failed 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  to  send  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretary  ofj 
each  School  Board  in  the  Commonwealth.  No  other  educational  journal  has  done  so  much  to  ad- 
vance the  educational  interests  of  our  State.  No  other  journal  has  been  so  carefully  read  by  both 
Directors  and  Teachers.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  rural  districts.  If  this  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislators  should  prevent  The  Journal  from  reaching  our  Directors,  as  heretofore,  for  the  past 
forty  years,  it  will  be  detrimental  to  our  school  work.  Each  Board  of  Directors  should  now  be 
urged  to  purchase,  at  least  one  copy  for  the  use  of  its  members.  The  money  could  not  be  better 
spent,  for,  in  clear  thought,  careful  preparation,  correct  counsel,  usefulness  to  the  energetic  teacher 
and  the  careful  Director,  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  true  educational  progress,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  has  no  superior. 

Snpt.  W.  L.  Greene,  Du  Beds :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  which  enabled  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  send  a  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretary  of 
every  Board  in  the  State  is  certainly  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 


4  SQAfE  OPINIONS  OF  SUfEKJNTENDENTK. 

flfp&  Edwurd  Brooks,  Philadelphia:  The  Pennsylvania.  School  Journal  has.  been.  tncJtaad- 
tng  educational  journal  of  the  State  for  the  last  forty,  years.  Its  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  beyond  estimation,  It  has  pioneered  or  advocated  every  re* 
form  in  school  legislation,  that  has  taken,  place  since  its  establishment  in  1852.  No  money  appro* 
priated  by  the  Commonwealth  has  been  more  judiciously  expended  than  that  paid  to  The  School 
Journal.  With  a  high  appreciation  of  what  it  has  done  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I  join  with  the  other  educators  of  the  State  in  most  earnestly  requesting  the  Legislature  to 
renew  the  appropriation  to  place  The  Journal  again  in  the  hands  of  every  School  Board  of  the  State. 
The  sum  for  this  subscription  is  a  small  one ;  but  the  good  it  will  do  is  beyond  estimation. 

do.  Snpt.  M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster :  The  refusal  to  grant  the  usual  appropriation  for  The 
School  Journal  broke  off  one  of  the  cogs  in  the  school  machinery  of  the  State.  The  idea  of  having 
,  the  State  furnish  means  sufficient  to  send  a  copy  of  The  Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  every  School 
Board  within  its  borders  carries  with  it  the  larger  idea  of  putting  every  district  in  direct  touch  with 
the  evolution  of  the  system  through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  To  maintain  our  school 
system  upon  an  intelligent  working  basis  there  must  be  a  recognized  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  administrative  head  and  its  members.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  to  enhance  the  value 
of  The  Journal.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  helpful  school  papers  for  all  grades  of  teachers  published  in 
this  country,  its  pages  give  evidence  of  careful  attention  to  the  best  interests  of  child,  parent,  direc- 
tor and  teacher.  Its  literature  is  the  best,  its  field  of  instruction  broad  and  varied,  its  principles  of 
teaching  rational  and  sound.  Whether  the  view-point  be  the  child,  the  method  of  teaching,  or  the 
the  administrative  function  of  the  system,  its  columns  are  brimful  of  good  things.  Let  us  have  The 
Journal  on  the  lines  upon  which  it  has  always  been  conducted*  and  we  have  not  only  a  sound  ex- 
ponent of  pedagogical  work,  but  also  a  history  of  the  yearly  growth  of  our  school  system. . 

Oo.  Snpt.  J.  0.  Taylor^Lackawanna :  The  Legislature  made  a  serious  mistake  in  cutting  off  the 
appropriation  which  enabled  the  State  Superintendent  to  send  a  copy  of  The  School  Journal  to  the 
■Secretary  of  each  School  Board  in  the  State.  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  way  in  which  a  small 
appropriation  could  be  applied  to  do  so  much  good  and  touch  the  lives  of  so  many  persons  in  the 
State.  Not  only  every.  Secretary  of  a  School  Board  should  have  The  Journal,  but  every  School 
Director  in  the  Commonwealth.  No  other  educational  magazine  comes  to  my  desk  that  contains  so 
much  of  solid  and  permanent  value  as  The,  Pennsylvania.  School  Journal.  I  value  nothing  in  the 
line  of  educational  literature  so  highly  as  I  do  my  file  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  T  regret 
that  all  of  our  Directors  are  not  subscribers. 

Oo.  Snpt.  Henry  8.  Wertz,  Blair :  Each  Board  of  Directors  should  pass  a  resolution  in  raver  of 
restoring  the  former  appropriation  which  provided  that  every  School  Board  in  the  State  he  furnished 
with  a  copy,  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

Oo.  Snpt.  Howard  Painter,  Butler :  For  years  I  have  read  nearly  every  issue  of  that  valuable 
periodical,  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  To  .cut  off  the  appropriation  which  provided  for  send- 
ing it  to  the  school  districts  was  both  unwise  and  uncalled  for,  and  it  should  again  be  restored  by 
the  Legislature  as  soon  as  possible. 

Oo.  Snpt.  A.  8.  Beisel,  Carbon :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that.the  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation 
for  sending  The  School  Journal  to  the  School  Boards  will  be  injurious  to  the  schools,  though 
Boards  that  take  enough  interest  in  the  public  schools,  to  read  The,  Journal  are  usually  willing  to  sub- 
scribe for  it.    The  great  work  is  to  interest  the,  Directors  in  the  schools. 

Svptw  B.  Mackey,  Beading :  In  my  judgment,  the  maintenance  and  circulation  of  such  an 
official  organ  as  The  School  Journal  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  indispensable 
to  the  promotion  of  the  organic  unity  and  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State.  It  is,  certainly,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  official 
representatives  of  the  various  school  districts  of  the  State  should  keep,  not  merely  on  terms  of  formal 
intercourse,  but  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  one  another.  For  the  maintenance  of  such  rela- 
tions, and  for  the  free  interchange  of  thought,  as  well  as  for  the  promulgation  of  the  decisions  and 
suggestions  of  the  Department,  I  can  think  of  no  more  feasible  or  more  nearly  adequate  device  than 
that  of  a  special  official  publication  distributed  freely  to  all  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  and  Super- 
intendents and  Principals  of  Schools.  In  my  opinion  The  School  Joprnal  is  edited  with  excellent 
literary  taste  and  good  judgment.  It  ought  to  be  on  file  in  every  public  school  building  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  I  think  that  legislation  favoring  such  an  end  would  be  opportune  and  wise.  I  have 
found  my  file  of  The  Journal  an  exhaustless  store  of  good  things.  There  is,  probably,  no  class  of 
publications  of  equal  rank  that  publish  contributions  of  greater  extremes  as  to  literary  merit  and 
common  sense  value  than  the  various  educational  journals  contain.  I  would  not  like  to  see  any 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  management  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  that  would  open  its 
columns  for  claptrap  and  trash  with  the  hope  of  making  it  more  popular. 

Supt.  A.  Wanner,  York :  It  is  necessary  to  the  best  administration  of  school  affairs  mat  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  Department,  be  sent  to  the  different  Boards. 
The  State  cannot  afford  to  have  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  cut  off. 


"  AN  INDISPENSABLE  FACTOR  IN  OUR   WORK."  5 

Oo.  8npt.  tfhomaa  1L  Bte wart,  Lawrence  :  I  am  very  sure  that  the  cutting  off  of  this  appro- 
priation has  been  prejudicial  to  the  school,  work  of  the  State,  For  many  years  The  School  Journal 
has  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  medium  through  which  the  School  Directors  and  others  interested 
in  education  have  received  helpful  information.  I  regard  it  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  our  work. 
Its  historical  value,  covering  a  period  of  over  forty  years,  makes  the  files  of  The  Journal  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  facts  and  information  concerning  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  that  exists 
to-day.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  The  Journal.  It  has,  in 
my  judgment,  been  very  carefully  edited  and  has  sufficient  merit  to  commend  it  to  teachers, 
■directors  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  Legislature  will  restore  tile  appropriation,  which  unfortunately  was  not  passed  finally  in  &kk 
appropriation  bill  of  last  year.  The  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  failure  to  make  the  approprlal 
tion  did  not  realize  the  effect  of  such  action  upon  the  school  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  u 

Go.  Sttpt.  W.  A.  iBnydar,  Clinton :  I  read  no  other  magazine  of  its  klitdso  carefully  asThe  Penn- 
sylvania School  journal,  and  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  how  it  might  be  made  better.  It 
pleases  me  mightily  as  it  is.  I  wish  every  Director  and  teacher  in  our  County  read  it  regularly.  '  I 
always  recommend  The  Journal.  It  is  the  best  journal  for  both  Directors  and  teachers  that  I  know. 
Your  ltfemory  Work  alone  makes  it  invaluable  to  teachers.  For  anybody"  to  pose  as  a  reformer,  by 
<fisall6wmg  the  paltry  sum  necessary  to  carry  The  Journal  into  every  district  fn  the  State,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  himselfand  iris  district,  and  merits  the  stro*g6st  condemnation  of  the  frfcttds  of  edWntfoh 
througtonrthe  Commonwealth. 

Co.Bnpt.  H.V.B.  CJarv«rrDanphin :  I  would  be  glad  if  every  district  in  the  county  subs^>eVi 
.  for  T&  Pennsylvania  School  JournaL    It  is  a  loss  to  our  schoolvwork  that  it  is  no  longer  oh  Me  wh 
the  Secretary  of  each  School  Board,  and  every  Superintendent  should  do  what  he  can  toWve  the 
next  legislature  restore  the  appropriation  for  this  wise  purpose. 

Oo.  flnpt.  €t*o.  F.  Martin,  Qttene :  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  cutting  off 
the  appropriation  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  send  Tie 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  all  the  School  Boards  of  the  State  has  been  a  very  serious  blew  to 
the  school  interests  of  the  State.  The  Journal  is  the  great  bond  of  union  which  unites  all  tfie  depart- 
ments o/ educational  work  In  the  State,  keeping  them  all  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  all  in  close 
contact  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Take  away  this  means  of  communication,  antt 
with  it  the  elevating  influence  growing  out  of  its  able  treatment  of  broa4  and  Vital  questions  in  the 
Vork.of  education,  and  the  Joss  to  the  school  w6rk  of  the  Slate  can  scarcely  be  estimatt^.  It  is 
sometimes  said  M  As  the  teacher  so  is  the  school//  but  to  my  tnind  that  expression  Can  be  t&tajjta 
somewhat  and  apply  with  much  greater  force,  namely,  As  the  Director,  so  are  the  teaxrherand^sc^ooi, 
and  I  haVe  little  fear  of  successful  contradiction'  when  I  say  that  no  oth«r  one  Influence  ka«  done 
1»  mnS  in  «fc  bit  Pttfty  Y^aars  to  broaden  and  elevmtfc  the  tone  tftke*  great  tarty  ef  Direc- 
tors of  the  Btate  as  lias  The  Pennsylvania,  BdhatiL  Jbunial.  In  some  wary,  then.  The  Journal 
must  beltept  in  the  hands  of  Directors.  In  this  county  we  feel  Ms  lost,  ram  preparing  a  circular- 
'fetter  making  a- plea  to  our  School  Boards  to  subscribe  for  The  Journal,  which  T  shall  tnall  To,  eWy 
Director  of  the  county.  As  I  meet  them  I  am  urging  the  Importance  of  this  step,  and  'am  C&nfideht 
that  the  opening  of  the  school  year  will  fihdTfteJonrnal  taken  by  almost  every  Boorilm  die 'county. 

OOi^Sapt.  B.  S.  Stitiinger,  Forest :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  Department  to  supply  the  Secretary  of  each  School  Botcrd  with  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  "was  a  mistake  that  will  result  In  injury  to  the  schools,  feach  School  Board  should' have  ac- 
cess to  our  leading  educational  Journal,  and  the  only  Way  t)f  accomplishing  this,  is  to  have  a  member 
of  each  Board,  say  the  Secretary,  receive  it  gratuitously. 

Oo.  8upt.  O.  W.  Moore,  Chester :  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  should  be  sent  to  every 
School  Director  in  the  State.  The  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  the 
next  Legislature  convenes.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  promoting  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Oo.  ffopt.  T.  L,  Gibson,  Cambria :  In  my  judgment  no  part  of  the  school  appropriation  can  be' 
more  wisely  spent  than  in  enabling  the  Department  of  Pojblic  Instruction  to  send  The  Pennsylvania' 
School  Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  every  School  Board  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  very  strong  expres- 
sions of.  the  value  of  The  Journal  have  come  to  me  from  our  most  intelligent  Directors.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor,  as  I  believe  are  all  our  Boards,  of  having  this  appropriation  restored  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned,  and  hope  that  action  during  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  will  continue 
this  old  and  excellent  custom. 

Oo.  Snpt.  Oden  0.  Gbrtner,  Juniata :  To  my  knowledge  a  number  of  School  Districts  in  the 
county  will  receive  more  appropriation  because  of  their  examining  the  assessor's  returns  of  school 
children  and  seeing  that  they  were  corrected,  attention  to  which  was  called  by  a  timely  notice  in  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  This  one  statement  is  sufficient  argument  why  every  Director  in  the 
county  should  be  a  regular  reader  of  this  wide-awake  Journal.  Every  teacher,  also,  should  be  a 
constant  reader.    I  shall  at  all  times  do  what  I  can  to  help  increase  its  circulation  and  usefulness 


6  .  SOME  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt.  Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsburgh :  I  regret  very  much  that  the  last  Legislature  failed  uv 
make  an  appropriation  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  I  have  always  considered  The  Journal 
as  part  of  the  school  system  of  our  State,  and  regard  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  as  preju- 
dicial to  our  school  work.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  friends  of  education  will  enter  emphatic  protest 
and  assist  in  having  the  appropriation  restored  by  the  next  Legislature. 

Supt.  Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon :  The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  customary  ap- 
propriation for  the  distribution  of  The  School  Journal  to  Board  Secretaries  must  result  in  loss  to  the 
schools.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  realize  the  quality  of  our  State  Educational  Journal  or 
it  would  be  more  generally  read.  If  those  who  so  zealously  seek  the  responsibilities  of  Directors  woe 
to  be  regular  readers  of  The  School  Journal  for  one  year,  one  of  two  things  would  result,  either  they 
would  be  much  better  prepared  to  serve  their  constituency,  or  they  would  realize  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  School  Directors.  Were  all  the  members  of  a  Board  to  read  The  Journal,  school  sentiment  in 
that  community  would  be  constantly  rising.  Any  legislation  that  encourages  the  reading  of  The 
Journal  on  the  part  of  Directors  must  cause  the  schools  to  take  higher  ground.  An  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  Schools  of  the  State  in  causing  The  Journal  to  be  less  widely  circulated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture's cutting  off  the  mere  pittance  that  gave  each  Board,  through  its  Secretary,  an  opportunity  to  read  k. 
I  trust  that  this  error  may  arouse  the  people  the  more  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  The  School  Journal. 

Snpt.  J.  0.  Kendall,  Homestead :  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Pennsylvania,  should  now  be  denied  to  the  Secretaries 
of  School  Boards.  So  much  of  an  official  character  is  found  in  this  publication  that  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Director.  It  is  expected  that  those  who  direct  our  public  schools 
should  be  men  who  are  alive  to  the  wants  of  their  constituents,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  many 
do  not  possess  even  the  first  elements  of  fitness  for  the  positions  they  hold.  Poor  salaries  lor  the 
teacher  do  not  secure  the  best  qualified  teachers,  and  ignorance  of  the  proper  school  problems  by  the 
School  Directors  disqualify  them  for  their  high  duties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  will  again  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  of  all  School  Boards  so  that  they 
may  have  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

Oo.  Snpt.  H.  K.  Bender,  Northampton :  The  School  Department  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  School  Directors,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  purpose  through  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal.  The  cutting  off  of  this  appropriation  is  condemned  on  all  sides,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
promptly  restored  by  the  next  Legislature. 

Oo.  Snpt.  Frank  8.  Jarvis,  Wyoming :  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  heard  of  the  paralyzing  move 
made  to  stop  the  free  distribution  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  all  School 
'  Boards.    Nothing  better  can  be  done,  when  opportunity  offers,  than  to  restore  this  appropriation.    If 
'The  Journal  could  be  sent  to  every  Director  in  the  State  the  benefit  would  be  very  much  greater. 

Snpt.  Frank  J.  Noonan,  Mahanoy  Twp. :  Believing  that  the  usefulness  of  The  School  Journal 
may  be  enhanced  by  increasing  its  circulation,  and  feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  of  school  officials  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  the  enclosed  list  of  forty-two  subscribers 
and  draft  for  $56.70  to  cover  same.  The  Journal  has  been  coming  to  our  family  for  more  than 
a  anarter  of  a  century*  and  sending  you  new  subscribers  is  like  introducing  an  old  and  re- 
spected Mend  to  those  whom  I  know  will  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  acquaintance. — 
Feb.  21 ,  ipoo. 

Snpt.  Ohas.  J.  Boak,  Beaver  Falls:  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  subscribing  for  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  at  our  last  regular  Board  meeting,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Beaver 
Falls  decided  to  subscribe  for  twelve  copies  for  their  own  use.  We  also  expect  to  subscribe  for  one 
copy  each  for  our  different  school  buildings,  which  will  make  at  least  eighteen  copies  that  will  come 
to  Beaver  Falls.  I  believe  that  every  School  Director  and  every  teacher  in  the  Commonwealth 
should  read  every  number  of  The  Journal.  So  tar  as  I  am  concerned,  personally,  I  receive  more 
aid  along  the  line  of  my  school  work  from  it  than  from  all  other  school  publications  combined. 

*i  Snpt.  Samuel  Gelwix,  Ohambersburg:  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  proven  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  officers  of  our  School  Board,  indeed,  to  all  our  Directors,  and  its  discontinuance  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  Being  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  de- 
cisions and  suggestions,  published  in  it  from  month  to  month  were  regarded  as  good  school  law, 
and  hence  were  followed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  law  makers  will,  in  the  near  future,  see  the 
wisdom  of  disregarding  the  hostility  of  personally  interested  parties,  and  will  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary means  to  again  furnish  gratuitously  this  excellent  publication  to  the  School  Boards  of  the  State. 

Snpt.  Wm.  0.  Estler,  Ashland :  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  the  ordinary  channel 
through  which  any  information  pertaining  to  the  Common  Schools  of  our  State  reaches  the  public. 
It  should  be  on  file  in  the  meeting  room  of  every  Board  of  Directors.  We  cannot  think  that  any 
Legislative  district  in  Pennsylvania  would  knowingly  send  a  representative  to  Harrisburg  who  would 
suggest  the  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  so  worthy  a  purpose  as  the  placing  of  a  copy  of  The 
School  Journal  upon  the  desk  of  every  School  Secretary  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Sttpt.  Ohas.  Lose,  Williamsport :  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  learned  that  the  appropriation  for 
sending  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  School  Boards  had  been  cut  off.  I  have  always 
considered  The  Journal  a  very  great  instrument  for  good  in  the  educational  work  of  the  State.  It  has 
always  been  my  favorite  school  paper,  and  I  have  read  it  much  more  carefully  than  any  other.  I 
know  also  that  die  copy  sent  to  our  School  Board  has  been  read  not  only  by  the  Secretary  but  by  other 
members  of  the  Board  as  well,  and  that  it  has  kept  the  Board  posted  on  many  subjects  that  might 
otherwise  have  been'  overlooked.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  School  Boards  should  petition  the 
members  of  the  next  State  Legislature  to  restore  this  appropriation,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  members 
of  our  Board  will  be  glad  to  do  this. 

Supt.  E.  J.  Shives,  Wilkensburg :  In  my  humble  opinion  the  State  Legislature  has  indeed 
made  a  mistake  in  cutting  off  the  appropriation  which  would  place  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
in  the  hands  of  the  School  Boards  of  the  State.  My  experience  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been, 
that  the  most  useful  members  of  a  School  Board  are  those  that  keep  in  touch  with  educational  mat- 
ters, and  this  is  best  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a  school  magazine.  At  various  times  I 
have  referred  members  of  my  Board  of  Directors  to  articles  in  our  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
which  I  considered  worthy  of  their  special  attention. 

Oo.  Supt.  H.  L.  Walter,  Monroe :  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  various 
School  Boards  are  taking  The  School  Journal,  but  many  of  them  are  without  it.  Some  have  spoken 
to  me  concerning  the  matter,  and  I  was  unable  to  give  them  any  definite  solution  to  the  problem, 
unless  they  subscribe  for  it,  which  I  urged  them  to  do.  It  was  a  mistake  to  discontinue  the  School 
Journal  to  the  Secretaries,  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  medium  some 
of  our  Directors  had  of  knowing  anything  of  the  workings  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Oo.  Supt.  frank  P.  Hopper,  Luzerne :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  ot 
supplying  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  various  districts  of  the  State  is  certainly  to  be 
deplored,  as  it  has  deprived  School  Directors  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  keeping  them- 
Selves  informed  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
action  was  certainly  ill-advised,  and  will  prove  detrimental  to  our  best  school  interests. 

Oo.  Supt.  0.  A.  Kilbourn,  Potter :  The  withdrawal  of  the  appropriation  to  furnish  Secretaries 
of  School  Boards  with  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has,  in  my  judgment,  crippled  the  schools 
of  Potter  County  very  seriously.  Our  School  Boards  had  come  to  depend  upon  The  Journal  for 
much  necessary  information,  and  its  monthly  visits  served  to  keep  them  to  some  extent  in  touch 
with  educational  thought  and  work.  I  have  recommended  our  Boards  to  subscribe  for  The  School 
Journal  at  the  expense  of  their  districts,  and  our  committee  on  professional  reading  at  the  County.  In- 
stitute recommended  The  Journal  to  teachers  as  part  of  their  reading  course.  There  are,  however, 
very  many  of  our  districts  which  do  not  receive  a  single  copy  of  The  School  Journal  this  year. 

Oo.  Supt.  George  Sawyer,  Pike :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  The  School  Journal  has 
worked  harm  to  the  school  interests  of  the  State.  The  economical  way  in  which  the  school  districts 
of  this  county  are  managed  leaves  a  majority  of  School  Boards  without  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  decisions,  requirements,  etc.,  and  official  notices  by  the  State  Department.  I  would  like  to  see 
The  Journal  in  the  hands  of  every  Director  or,  at  least,  in  possession  of  every  Secretary  of  the 
county,  and  have  been  urging  upon  the  various  Boards  the  importance  of  subscribing  for  it. 

Supt.  E.  D.  Bovard,  Dunmore :  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal.  During  part  of  that  time  I  was  a  subscriber,  and  the  rest  of  it,  by  the  courtesy 
of  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  It  is  the  best  of  all  die  school 
journals,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  principal  of  graded  schools  can  be  willing  to  be  without  it.  The 
Legislature  made  a  great  mistake  in  cutting  off  the  appropriation  for  sending  The  Journal  to  the 
Secretaries,  and  by  .so  doing  have  in  a  measure  crippled  our  schools.  It  is  through  The  Journal  that 
the  Department  kept  in  touch  with  all  the  schools  in  the  State.  This  appropriation  should  be 
promptly  restored  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  meantime  Directors,  Superintend- 
ents and  Principals  of  schools  should  unite  in  sustaining  our  grand  old  Journal. 

Oo.  Supt.  F.  0.  Bowersox,  Snyder :  It  was  a  sorry  day  for  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  when 
the  Legislature  cut  off  the  appropriation,  hitherto  given  to  send  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
free  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  in  every  district  in  the  State.  There  will  be  much  misun- 
derstanding of  school  laws  as  the  result  of  Boards  not  receiving  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the 
Department,  as  they  did  when  The  Journal  came  to  them  every  month.  By  all  means,  the  State 
should  correct  this  wrong  and  that  speedily.  I  have  been  speaking  to  our  Boards  of  the  value  of  the 
Journal,  and  I  think  a  goodly  number  will  subscribe  during  the  coming  year. 

Supt.  I.  0.  M.  Bllenberger,  Tyrone :  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  a  most  excellent 
school  publication,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  School  Board.  In  my  opinion,  school 
officials  should  request  that  the  next  Legislature  make  die  necessary  appropriation  to  secure  The 
School  Journal  to  the  Boards  of  the  several  School  Districts.  Our  School  Boards  serve  without  com- 
pensation and  are  entitled  to  such  information  as  may  serve  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  Public 
Schools.    By  all  means  let  us  request  the  customary  appropriation. 
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Supt.  John  Morrow,  Allegheny  Oity:  The  withholding  of  lire  r^misylvartfa  School  ^ontnal 
from  the  school  officials  of  the  State  by  the  tet  Legislature  is  a  veiygiavfcniisfOrtunVtothTe  schoofe. 
This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, -and,  while  many  thousitiddollart 
are  spent  by  legislative  authority  in  publishing  much  that  is  of  inifinitwy  less  value  to  the  pebple,1t 
was  surely  most  unwise  to  cripple  the  school  work  by  cutting  off  this  small  Appropriation  Which  Was 
felt  for  good  every  month— in  the  way  of  direction,  suggestion,  and  helpful  advfce—Ai  every  school 
district  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  seem  impossible  forthe  twenty-five  hundred :Sch*ool  SdHrTfc 
and  school  districts  to  know  the  official  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Department  3each  tnottth  In  ^y 
other  way  than  through  the  printed  pages  of  a  journal.  The  officers  of  the  Department  caiirfdt  af- 
ford to  send  such  a  journal  all  over  the  State  for  nothing,  and  at  their  own  expense ;  nor  tail  "any 
public-spirited  dtizen  outside  of  the  Department  be  expected  to  do  this.  It  is  'for  the  State  to  "^4 
provision  for  doing  the  work  and  paying  the  bill,  as  has  been  done  whh  untold  benefit  to  otkrsctool 
interests  for  more  than  forty  years.    A  mistake  like  this  should  not  be  repeated  'by  om- laV  ms&ers, 

Oo.  Supt.  W.  W.  Ulerich,  Westmoreland:  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  money 
propriated  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  Secretary' of  each  School  Board  in 
with  a  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  a  very  wise  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Uy 
this  plan  each  Board  became  acquainted  with  the  best  thought  along  educational  lines,  and  watfc 
things  which  a  Pennsylvania  School  Director  should  know.  TJhdej  the  present  plan  *a  targe  num- 
ber of  Boards  of  Directors  do  not  get  to  see  The  Journal  at  all,  thereby  remaining  uninformed  upoa 
many  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  {fee  best  interests  of  the  schools,  1 
hope  that  the  next  legislature  will  put  the  old  custom  in  foree,  and  db  it  m  such  Vdedde^  n&hnlfr 
as  to  make  this  feature  of  the  school  work  of  the  State  permanent 

Co.  Snpt.  0.  L.  Qramley,  Centre:  1  regard  The  Pennsylvania  &hbol  JauquQ  ope  of  rtlk  W 
educational  periodicals  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  that  hot  only  Secretaries  of  School  ^caj^Is^uMsU 
receive  it,  but  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  school  officer  in  the  Stale.  Huk/l 
think,  should  He  mandatory. 

Oo.  Supt.  J.  T.  £}tewart,  Indiana*  The  Superintendent  can  do  much  to  encourage  the  raring 
of  The  Journal,  and  I  !will  make  special  effort  to  nave  bur  School  Boards  subscribe  for  jttf tiding  .tat 
coming  year.  As  the  Secretary  df  each  Board  has  received  it.  so  long,  surely  Directors  shbuldSe't]& 
more  ready  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  its  publication  at  a  time  lite  this,  when  the  usual  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Public  instruction  for  this  purpose  is  temporarily  withheld. 

Snpt.  J.  B.  Bichey,  Hew  Brighton : .  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is,  in  my  Opinion,  tat 
very  best  educational  paper  published  in  this  country.  I  make  no  exception.  Every,  teacher  in  till 
State  should  read  it  regularly  ;,  and  every  School  Director  and  Superintendent  Should  read  it  care* 
fully.  We  should  try  to  show  Directors  its  value  to  themselves  and  thepr  families.  It  jit  one  of  the 
best  periodicals  that  can  enter  any  home.  Our  School  Board  nas  ordered  twelvV  cbpfesfor  its  nam* 
bers.  Let  all  Boards  of  Directors  do  likewise.  Let  us  also  urge  our  teachers  to  subscri|>e  for  it.  1m 
cutting  off  of  the  regular  appropriation  has  worked  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  in  P^nnsylvaiua* 

Supt.  J.  O.^Sotistfr,  DanVttle :  All  the  members  of  our  Board  take  The  9chool  JdurfaaL  tVm% 
all  may  not  read  it  regularly  1  feel  that  its  monthly  appearance  in  the  hotoe'of  eadi  Director  has 
been  a  help  to  the  Schools.  Experience  therefore  compels  me  to  Bay  that  thecHra^g^n^oTflteSnn- 
tomary  appropriation  for  sending  it  to  the  Secretary  of  each  School  District,  %  -pftjiidldaltft  ifti 
School  Interests  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Snpt.  L.  0.  Foose,  Harrislmrg :  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  Stafe  appropriation  was  SvHk* 
held  by  the  last  Legislature  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  send  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jotdifid 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Schopl  Boards  of  the  State,  as  heretofore,  free  of  cost.  •  The  Journal  is  tbe 
mouthpiece  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Directd(%, 
and  it  is  highly  important  that  he  be  able  to  reach  all  these  parties  through  this  official  drgan.  It 
f  seems  to  me  that  the  State  cannot  do  the  cause  of  education  a  greater  service  than  to  &nd;dfb 
publication  regularly,  free  of  expense,  to  all  the  Boards  of  School  Directors  of  the  State  Who  need 
to  be  familiar  with  its  contents,  and  who  cheerfully  give  their  time  and  labor  gratuitously  for  (Hi 
welfare  of  the  schools.  The  Journal  ought  to  continue  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the'Departntent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  for  a  full  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  and  dii 
conventions  of  city  and  county  Superintendents,  and  the  State  conventions  of  School  Directors. 

Snpt.  W.  M.  Ehrhart,  Mahanoy  City :  It  was  with  regret  I  learned  that  the  usual  appropr&i- 
tion  for  supplying  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  of  the  State 
has  been  cut  off.  I  believe  that  every  Director  in  the  State  is,  in  consideration  of  his  services  'ren- 
dered in  the  cause  of  public  education,  fully  entitled  to  The  Journal  at  the  public  expense,  and  that 
it  is  a  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  which  has,  at  one  blow,  severed  this  close  relation.  Vhjen 
has  existed  for  nearly  half  a  century  between  the  School  Boards  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. I  shall  gladly  call  the  attention  of  our  Directors  and  teachers  to  the  matter  in  the 
of  the  oldest  and  best  school  periodical  in  the  State. 
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^Supt.  Jtto.  tfcT.  ^Xitlibiiir,*Jfeiaie<fe :  l&d  h  not  b^enfor  the  ncm^e  ih '^Hlattft^'petlsJii- 
ing  tb  the  rcglstrtltidn  of  children  for  appropriation  purposes,  ottr  School 'Board,  to  tny  personal 
khowledge,  would  liave  suffered  a  considerable  financial  loss.  An  incompetent  brfic&l  hid  made 
the  registration  and  failed  to  register  a  considerable  number  of  children.  The  aboVe  ttained  iSsiTe 
bf  The  School  Journal  nad  accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  metnber  of  the  Board  Vho  read 
the  article  and  at  dn£e  had  tne  registration  bf  the  District  corrected.  I  have  ho  doubt  ifckf alvum- 
ber  of  such  incidents  might  te  recorded  from  different  parts  of  the  State  if  Tne  Schborjoiirtial  Was 
received  by  every.  School  Board  in  the  State.  I  hope  this  incident  may  be  of  some  use  in  mcfeaslhg 
the  circulation  of  The  Journal  among  the  members  of  School  "Boards. 

Supt.  Win.  JP.  SftrJMftL,  BhambVfn :  Every  School  board  in  the  State  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  tne  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  cutting  off  of  this  appropriation  which  niade  Such 
official  contact  possible,  through  sending  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries,  of  the 
School  Boards,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  arid  is,  indeed,  prejudicial  tb  the^thdol  work  o*f  the  State. 
Doubtless  the.  Directors  of  many  dtetrfcte  in  the  State  who  do  not  Ji«dite  te  in^orta^eb  of  taring 
The  Journal  on  file  for  reference,  win  not  subscribe  for  it,  and,  consequently,  there  [will  be  rib  cdm- 
plete  file  fbuxid  tn  such  districts  linjess  ttie  customary  ap;prd£rfatioh  fs  restored.  .  Until  ;such  restora- 
tion is  made/Superfmfehdents  should  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  their  School  Boards  sdfestiribe 
tor  at  least  one  cbpV  annually.  Each  of  the  thirty  tneinber*  of  the  Sfcatnokih  Schbdrftoari  is  a 
subscriber  to  The  Pennsylvania  Sdibol  Journal. 

tJo.^t.Mttle^.ttente,  timfatii:  We  certainly  liave  ^d  rekron  in  Cknftrth,  Ccrimty 

^o  regret  th'e'action  of  the  legislature  ih  regard  to  the  cirttirlg  of  the  appropriation  for  fre/ft&htyl- 
Vania  School  Journal,  It  Is,  impossible  for THreetors  to  be  informed  oh  Pennsylvania  aehpol  ntatters 
without  The  Journal,  and  I  believe  there  are  bnTy  three  B<5anfe  in  bUrcountvlhat  subscribe  tor  h. 

feujrk  XdAson  rfpnee,  Wert  Chester:  ,*rtite  Pennsylvania  Scnool^  journal  should  t^e  ac- 
cessible to  the  members  of  every  School  Board  in  the  State. ,.  It  is  the  only  means  hy  wfych  die 
Department  din  cbme  into  cori^ct  with  ttje  schools.  If  die  fcoard  does  not  deem  jt  nest  to  sub- 
scribe fdr  all  me  members,  there  should  at  Ukst  be  a  Copy  oh'file  at  the  |>fedj  of  th^  feb^tteeting, 
tb  be  used  for  reference  by  the  members.  1  Would  add  ^so  that,  Ih  my  j  Udgtnettt,  We  ^etihsyr- 
Vanla  School  Jourifal  is  the  best  School  paper  for  Petinsylvahi*  teachers. 

do.  Supt.  i).  P.  Utkpleton,  X/nion :  We  Pennsylvania  "School  Journal 'has  been  't&^i&'for 
School  Boards  in  this  County  and  State  for  many  years.  It  has  been  a  direct  and  uniform  rommurii* 
cktion/and  should  nrft  how  be  cut  off  unless  sdnVething  toettertsjitit  in  hs  stead.  Oixr  directors 
hope  that  the  Uegislatuffe'may  speedily  tetoffcthis  apprdprtktion. 

Oo.  bxxgt.  w.  a.  Long^eet,.tab^ :  I  regret  exceeidingly  that  provision  was  not  maife  [by  the 
last  Legislature  for  providing  *The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  t9  "every  school  district  as  heretofore. 
Every,  Director  Iji  ttie  Cbntaoh  wealth,  Would  be  a  better  director  if  he  received  W  teati  TJie 
Journal,  it  would  greatly  assist  him  to  Tcfeep  ih  touch  with  the  best  'edUcatibnM  thdilgrlt.  ^vVe  do 
need  the  stimulus  su A  a  Journal  gives..  Also,  coming  from  tile  Department,  &  it  does,  h  ftirnisbes 
much  Valuable  information  concerning  questions  of  legislation,  and  upon  all  questions  bfiritefeit  to 
the  public  schools.  During  the  past,  year  I  have  read  sihgle^articfes  Which  I  regarded  a&  #<3fth 
more  tfch  tjie  brice  qf  a , year's  Subscriptibh  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer* 

Ob.  Stipt,  E.  S.  frrtttk,  Somerset : ,  tte  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  te  one  bf  the  fet  school 
magazines  published,  and  should  have  the  support  from  the  State  in  the  future  that  it  has  had  in  the 
past.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  to  withhold  it  from  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards. 
I  believe  that  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Various  Boards  in  the  State  Would  increase  its  Circulation. 
Wide-awake,  progressive  directors  wiir  not  be  without  it. 

,  Prbf.  John  T.  Bigler,  Principal  Edfiiboro  State  ttoifm&  School,  late  Comity  Stipt.  of 
Venango  Ootihty:  From  an  educational  point  ofView  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  Is  the  best 
school,  magazine  that  comes  to  my  desk.  Besides,  it  gives  official  reports  and  decisions  that  arV  In- 
valuable to  Superinteridents  and  School  Boards.  It  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  President,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Secretary,  pf  every  School  Board  in  the  Commonwealth.  Tor  this  reason  the  school 
system  sustained  a  severe  loss  when  the  last  Legislature  failed  to  make  the  usual  appropriation  fbr 
The  Journal  to,  be  sent  to  each  Secretary  in  the  State, 

00.  ttupt.  Tratlk  B.  J6all,  Washington :  I  feel  that  the  cause  of  education  has  been  to  a' Cer- 
tain extent  crippled  by  cutting  off  the  appropriation  that  made  it  possible  for  each  School  Board  to 
have  a  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  1*he  Journal  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Director.  In  fact,  the  State  could  do  no  better  thing  than  to  place  this  Journal  in  every  sdhoolinthe 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  with  the  Directors.  It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  refuse  this  Appropriation 
for  public  school  purposes. 

Oo.  Sttpt.  J.  S.  Frtdt,  Mercer :  It  was  a  sad  mistake,  a  blow  to  the  educational  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania, when  the  Legislature  cut  off  the  appropriation,  for  it  is  about  the  only  means  we  have  of  close 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  I  hope  the  men  who  represent  us  in  the  ne^tt  ses- 
sion will  undo  this  wrong  by  restoring  this  appropriation. 


IO  SOME  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Oo.  Supt.  J.  George  Becht,  Lycoming :  I  have  always  maintained  that  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  is  the  best  educational  paper  that  comes  to  my  desk.  It  is  not  simply  a  Journal  for 
teachers  and  superintendents  but  serves  as  a  text-book  in  school  matters  for  Directors  and  patrons. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  when  the  Legislature  cut  off  tie 
appropriation  which  supplied  The  Journal  to  the  boards  of  Directors.  It  was  the  only  means  by 
which  Directors  were  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  through  which  they  could 
keep  abreast  of  educational  thought  I  hope  to  see  the  appropriation  restored  and  in  the  meantime 
I  am  sure  it  would  more  than  pay  if  the  members  of  the  Boards  were  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  and 
pass  it  around  among  them.  '  It  is  a  great  pity  that  every  district  does  not  subscribe  for  The  School 
Journal  for  all  the  Board.  Those  Directors  who  read  it  are  most  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the 
help  they  have  from  it.  When  once  they  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  reading  it  regularly,  they 
are  loath  to  give  it  up. 

Supt.  James  A.  Dewey,  Newport  Township,  Luzerne :  I  do  not  understand  how  School 

Directors  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  The  School  Board  of  this 
district  has  ordered  The  Journal  for  each  member  of  the  Board  for  a  number  of  years.  They  fad 
it  pays  also  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  teachers.  For  four  years  the  Board  has  ordered  The 
Journal  for  each  teacher.  Teachers  frequently  speak  of  the  help  they  get  from  it.  It  is  invaluable  to 
teachers  and  Directors,  and  the  Legislature  should  promptly  restore  the  appropriation  for  sending  a 
copy  to  each  Secretary.     It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Director  in  the  State. 

Oo.  Supt.  Alvin  Bupp,  Lehigh :  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  appropriation,  which  made 
it  possible  for  every  school  district  in  the  State  to  be  in  close  touch  with  every  other  district  throngs 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  was  cut  off  by  the  last  Legislature.  It  is  the  recognized  official 
organ  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  such  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Director. 
Of  the  great  number  of  journals  which  reach  my  table  The  School  Journal  is  always  the  first  to  de- 
mand my  attention.  I  know  that  The  School  Journal  has  proved  itself  of  inestimable  value  to  oar 
schools  in  the  past,  and  hope  that  the  appropriation  may  be  restored  at  an  early  day. 

Oo.  Supt.  Q.  W.  Weaver,  Clearfield:  The  refusal  to  grant  the  appropriation  for  sending  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  been  a  great  loss  to  Clearfield  county.  Through  it,  information 
on  educational  subjects  reached  every  town  and  school  district  and  kept  them  in  touch  with  the 
State  Department.  I  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Directors  to  receive  it 
again,  as  heretofore. 

Supt.  EL  V.  HotchkiftS,  Meadville :  I  have  always  considered  the  appropriation  for  sup- 
plying The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  School  Boards  a  wise  investment.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  yielded  valuable  returns  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  school  system  of  the 
Commonwealth.     In  my  judgment  this  appropriation  ought  to  be  continued. 

Oo.  8upt.  P.  W.  Heylert,  Sullivan :  When  the  last  Legislature  cut  off  the  appropriation  thst 
for  more  than  forty  years  has  carried  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  every  district  in  the  State 
a  serious  mistake  was  made.  The  Journal  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction is  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  the  school  districts  of  the  State  and  the 
head  of  the  State  system  of  education.  It  came  to  each  School  Board  monthly,  filled  with  useful 
and  helpful  matter  bearing  directly  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  superintendents,  teachers 
and  parents,  and  School  Directors.  Its  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State  can  never  be 
measured  or  estimated.  Although  a  silent  force  it  has  been  powerful  for  good.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  next  Legislature  will  restore  this  appropriation,  and  that  Directors  may  again  have 
the  help  and  inspiration  given  by  this  valuable  publication. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Landifl,  Oonihohoeken :  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  an  educational  Jour- 
nal indispensable  to  Directors.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  School  Department  of  the  State  and 
the  former  appropriation  for  its  distribution  to  Directors  should  be  restored  by  the  new  Legislature 
next  year.    This  act  would  be  in  keeping  with  our  educational  spirit  to-day. 

Supt.  0.  F.  Foster,  Chester:  The  items  of  State  work  in  reference  to  public  education,  as 
well  as  other  matters  of  general  interest  contained  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  have  proved 
so  valuable  to  the  local  Boards  that  I  regret  very  much  the  necessity  of  depriving  the  Secretaries  of 
its  monthly  visits  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  I  trust  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  will  be  remedied 
very  soon  by  securing  a  generous  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  The  cause  of  education  cannot 
afford  so  to  suffer. 

Oo.  Supt.  Jno.  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon:  Every  friend  of  popular  education  should  spare  no  effort 
to  restore  the  appropriation  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  pro- 
vide each  School  Board  in  the  Commonwealth  with  one  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
In  fact,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  individual  Director.  It  is  the  only  medium  which  af- 
fords a  direct  communication  between  two  of  the  main  parts  of  the  school  machinery — the  Depart- 
ment and  the  School  Board.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  substituted  for  The  Journal,  and  its 
discontinuance  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 


OLDEST  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  COMMISSION.  i 1 

m 

Snpt.  W.  W.  Oottingham,  Easton :  Mr.  Cottingham  is  by  far  the  oldest  Superintendent  in 
commission  in  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  He  has  known  and 
read  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  from  its  first  volumes,  and  speaks  from  full  knowledge  of  his 
subject  when  he  says  :  "No  one  desirous  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  school  administration  in 
this  Commonwealth  will  question  the  propriety  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  some  means  whereby  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  several  local  School  Boards  of  the  State  may  be  re- 
ciprocally in  touch  with  each  other.  Social  educational  interest  and  the  successful  development  of  the 
general  school  system  of  the  State  alike  demand  it.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the  Official 
Organ  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  fully  and  forcibly  met  every  requirement 
in  this  direction,  and  the  several.  State  Legislatures  in  recognition  of  the  met,  have  from  year  to  year 
gratuitously  placed  a  copy  of  The  Journal  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  every  School  Board  in* 
the  State.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  last  Legislature  neglected  to  make  the  necessary* 
appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  this  wise  provision,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  next 
Legislature  will  remedy  the  neglect  by  a  prompt  renewal  of  its  patronage  to  this  Official  School 
Organ.  As  an  exponent  of  the  essentials  in  successful  school  work  The  Journal  has  ever  proven  a 
*  stimulus  and  a  safe  guide  to  the  teaching  and  the  directing  educational  forces  of  the  State,  and 
should  therefore  receive  the  endorsement  and  support  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  or 
interested  in  the  elevation  of  our  Common  School  System." 

Snpt.  George  Howell,  Scranton:  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  in  my  judgment  is  the 
best  educational  paper  published,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  United  States.  I  consider 
my  files  of  this  Journal  more  valuable  than  any  other  part  of  my  pedagogical  library.  The  literature  of 
The  Journal  is  choice,  and  its  pedagogy  practical.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  can  not  afford 
to  withhold  the  appropriation  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  It  is,  in  feet,  the  only  literature 
read  by  many  School  Boards  of  Pennsylvania.  We  can  not  afford  to  be  without  it ;  and  no  other 
School  Board  with  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Sopt.  A.  D.  Oolegrove,  Oorry :  I  certainly  think  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  official  com- 
munication between  the  State  School  Department  and  School  Boards  throughout  the  State.  Cutting 
off  the  appropriation  seems  to  have  removed  such  a  medium,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  its  restoration. 

Snpt.  J.  8.  Keefer,  Braddock :  Every  member  of  the  School  Board  should  have  a  copy  of 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  The  Directors,  with  exception  of  the  Secretary,  serve  without 
pay  and  it  seems  miserly  to  begrudge  them  a  copy  of  a  Journal  designed  to  aid  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  duties.  The  Secretary  is  not  always  the  member  of  the  Board  most  inter- 
ested in  school  affairs,  hence  the  necessity  that  each  member  should  have  a  copy.  It  is  a  very  good 
law  that  permits  and  encourages  School  Boards  to  subscribe  at  the  cost  of  the  School  District 

Oo.  Snpt.  O.  J.  Chinning,  Warren:  I  am  sorry  that  our  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  do  not 
receive  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  as  formerly.  The  legislative  action  which  led  to  this  was 
a  mistake.  I  hope  the  appropriation  for  the  distribution  of  The  School  Journal  may  soon  be  restored. 
In  our  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  schools  we  need  the  help  of  this  excellent  journal. 

Oo.  Sxrpt.  E.  F.  Hoffeeker,  Montgomery :  I  believe  that  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  every  School  Board  in  the  State.  To  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  men  in  a  good  cause  they  must  come  into  contact  with  some  source  of  information  and  in- 
struction, and  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  certainly  a  means  of  keeping  School  Boards  in 
close  touch  with  the  School  Department  at  Harrisburg. 

Snpt.  Louise  D.  Baggs,  Bristol:  We  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  do  without  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal,  for  we  consider  it  an  essential  in  our  work.  The  Board  subscribes  for  it  for 
all  its  members.  I  feel  that  all  Directors  should  have  it  and  I  wish  indeed  that  all  teachers  could  also. 

Oo.  Supt.  Benjamin  Apple,  Northumberland:  In  my  judgment  the  cutting  off  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  sending  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  each  School  Board,  was 
mxk  act  which  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  school  work  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  Journal  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  means  of  communication  between  the  Department  and  the  several  School  Dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  Legislature  will  restore  the  customary  appropriation. 

Snpt.  Elmer  E.  Ctarr,  Oarbondale :  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  necessary  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  each 
School  Board  in  the  State  is  false  economy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  educational 
literature  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  School  Directors  that  they  may  act  more  in  harmony  with 
the  progress  of  the  age.  I  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will  act  more  intelligently  on  this  sub- 
ject and  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  for  this  subscription. 

Snpt.  W.  W.  Bnpert,  Pottstown:  The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  sending  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  school 
work  of  the  State.  It  should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In  the  meantime  we  should  do 
-what  we  can  to  induce  School  Boards  to  subscribe  for  The  Journal.  If  I  can  in  any  way  aid  in  this 
important  matter  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 


M  SOME  OPINIONS  OF  SUP£KINTBNt>ENTS. 

• 

Oo.  flapt,  B.  B.  Teitrick,  Jefferson:  A  true  understanding  of  prteent  Iaw>,  atotigensaird'.eon- 
ditibns  regardipg  school  affairs  stimulates  a  faithful  and  intelligent  discharge  of  their  duties  by  schpel 
officers.  The  Journal  is  the  medium  which  unites  all  the  departments  of  educational  work  in  the 
State,  keeping  them  in  close  touch  one  with  another  and  giving  most  helpful  advice  and  information 
on  all  school  questions.  It  is  one.  of  the  best  periodicals  for  both  teachers  and  directors  and  should  be 
sent  IK*  only  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  School  Boards,  but  to  every  member  of  every  School 
Board  in  the  State.,  The  same  amount  of  money,  could  not  be  more  judiciously  expended  in.  the 
interest  of  public  education  than  that  appropriated  to  send  the  Official  Educational  Organ  <The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal)  to  every  School  Board  in  the  Commonwealth. 

8opt»  A**.  Butt*  Milton :  *  -believe  that  the  Legislature  lost  tight  of  die  best  interests  of  the 
school  wtrk  of  the  State,  and  caused  loss  to  the  schools  by  cutting  off  the  apptupilmion  for  sending 
The  School  journal  to  the  Secretary  of  eadh  District.  Many  Directors,  and  these  are  the  ones  whs 
needit  most,  will  not  take  The  journal,  and  hence  will  not  be  in  contact  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  every  member  of  bur  Board  takes  The  Journal. 

tWtft.  J.X.  CKdtw«S,WorriStOWh:  That  h  Was  a  great  intake  to  widffibld  die  appropr&tta 
which  iirbvitted  fdr  tfmdihg  The  School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  imfct  be  evident  'to  ill  who  give 
•the  matter  a  mbmewV>d»ught.  We  ail  khow*fliat  it  fe  often  difficult  to  induce  a  School  ward  tt> 
invest  money  for  publications  of  any  kind.  I  know  that  Hie  Journal,  sent  tis  it  was,  biwglU  Ih- 
'fermkdbhWreJ^rd^o  thfe%cteibl  work  dbhe  and  ddnfcthat  waslfcheffcial.  'I  haVe  ieekerTdpon  ft 
asa'gte&aid  Wevery  one^^|H>nSibte  ler  what  l^bemg  done  m  the  schooh.  How  can  w>  IMp 
^ife]>efy4ht6tt&withita^  ^ 'for  one  tmtinot  afford  'to  Be  %M*art*. 

«rf^. l^'Smtt^  tMotrt^  Journal  contains  tchobl  1a%s.  d^&nfe^ 

'strbttg  e^c^fen^l  ^ticfes,  irshdtiW'be  read  by  every  Sdmol  feoard,  ^rtntendent,  ahti'tiea^tt 
this 'Coinmah  Wealth.    hs^^nitfohsThakexle^  W^te 

to  make  the  cu^omaryJap]^)pffcttiob  'l*as  amistake-frbih  HtfthfhTOe  Schools  will  suleV.  Yttejfeur- 
haTfclife'meSt'direct  aftd  rhea^eit  'teethed  6f ^mAumdiflbn  Mtw&n  the  State  i>epard*e4ft'4&  ike 
one  "hand  anil  School  Boards,  -Strt^tendeiits,  Teachers  and  the  ^eo^le  on  the  f*Mer.  Tfcb  a^> 
prt>priatiotr*bba)d  be^romptiy  restored  at  the  nekt  s«ston  of  tte  isegtefetufe. 

tttttf.  tthfb^&l^t^  The  kbsente  of  The  School  JddrnalVia'  irkathltfcs  b 

HhO**fctrl&s  where  Boards  are  tbhtfcttt  to  remain  without  it.  There  are  uota  te%  BbftrfJs'rlrft  A- 
^ign  tnerhselves  ir|Attieticallytb  anything,  u%fle*s«pernaffe'thewUfr^ 

things  *u>,  whtte  rfcuhy  bttmrvlh^^  edoOChn. 

"But  thethird  dfass iiTalto laT^,*^  tite^e,  ahti'ttgfe'ftr'thelMK 

that  can  be 'had.    ThentatWdaaMiie^afe^  The  tatt  wm*tate  o^oT  toeit 

and  if  the  State  refuses  to  send  The  Journal  free,  as  heretofore,  tHey-stibercribetorlt,  ~Frum  those 
•first  htomed  fhfe  eleventh  hour  legislation  has  taken  a  mofetiaeful  aid  and-sdmuhts  to  better  things. 

Stgft.  toBt.  F.  l>r^bttrn,  *tma^ua :  l^hitik  that  all  School  Boards  and  all'teacher*  (Mt  to 
take  TfaeSehobl  Journal.  1  wbuld  hot  Hketb  be  wrOtout^t  'if  the  State  will  hot  farnlAlt  tor  die 
'Seareiary,  then  let  the  District' db  so. 

Co.'SOjrfc,  Jotin  K.ttfiler,  Ooltnnbti :  Hie  Pennsylvania  -School  Journal  ts  an  iadb^onftJte 
rnedfctmfcf  communication  'betweeh-the  Department  of  Public  instruction  And  the  Director* 
State.    By  all  means  let  us  do  our  best  to  have  the  usual  appropriation  restored. 

Supt.  J.  P.  Miley,  OonnellBville :  I  belfeveHhat  tutting  d8T*the  appropriation fbr  sending 
Pennsylvania  School  Jbtifnal  to  the  School  Boards  of  the  State  is  a  step  in  the  wrdng  directum  and 
1  hope  this  sbbscriptioh  will  be  restdred  by  the  Legislature  as^botrtte  possible. 

Stipt.  it-  J.  Witfrey,  todaltittfarh :  Tfte  Pettnsytvania  School  Journal  is  die  best  educational 
'fiaper'  published,  arid  should  be  read  carefully  by  every  -teacher  and  School  "Director  ib  order  that 
they  maybe  ih  cbiitactHrifh'the  centre  Of  the  educational'  thought  of  our  Commonwealth.  Theim- 
yropriation  Which  enabled  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  'to  send  a  copy  of  The  SdiOel 
Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  •every  School  Board  in  the  State  should  be  fully  fettered  by  the  neat 
[Legislature.  Under  existing  drtnmstances  the  various  School  Boards  should  Subscribe  for  at  lea* 
'one  copy  tn  order  that  the  file  of  years  may  not  be  broken. 

Co.  Bapt.  H.  Milton  Both,  Adams :  In  my  judgment,  the  educational  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
received  a  hard  blow  when  the  Legislature  cut  off  the  appropriation  which  enabled  'the  Departmer* 
of  Public  Instruction  to  send  The  Penrisyrvania  School  Journal;  the  official  organ  of  the  Department, 
to  the  Secretary  of  every  School  'Board  in  the  State.  Formany  years  this  Journal  has  been  the 
recognized  medium  of  communication  between  the  School  Department  and  those  connected  wftk 
the  educational  work  of  our  Commbn wealth.  No  other  educational  Journal  has  been  so  carefully 
read  by  Directors.  I  most  heartily  join  with  other  educators  of  the  State  in  requesting  the  neat 
Legislature  to  restore  the' necessary  appropriation. 

Oo.  Itapt.  J.  D.  Wolfe,  JLnnatrong :  I  consider  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  die  best  tat 
comes  to  my  desk,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  all  Directors  and  teachers. 
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Supt.  Daniel  Fleiflher,  OoftrmMv:  There  are.  many  leaaons  why  the  Secretary  of  a  School 
Board  should  be  brought  into  as  dose  touch  as  possible  with  the  educational  afiairs  of  the  State. 
As  he  receives  no.  compensation  as  ^  m^paber  of  the  Board,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  expect  him  to 
pay  for  an  educational  paper,  and  in  many  districts  the  Board  1$  not  progressive  enough 'to  pay  for 
it.  Our  State  cannot  spend  money  more  wisely  than  in  aji  effort  to  mjuce  those  who  have  charge  of 
its  educational  interests  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  State,  with  the 
decisions,  etc.,  issued  by  the  School  Department,  and  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  time. 

Oo.  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Waisa,  Schuylkill :  I  think  every  district  in  the  county  should  subscribe 
for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  shall  be  glad  to  aid  its  circulation  in  any  possible  way. 

8npt.  E.  E.  Miller,Br&dford :  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  certainly  able  to  provide  for  each 
School  Board  a  copy  of  the  official  School  Journal  of  the  State.  With  increased  revenues  and  the 
usual  rigid  economy,  perhaps  a  new  Legislature  may  be  able  to  restore  the  school  appropriations 
of  previous  years  without  working  undue  hardship  to  the  usual  recipients  of  public  taxation.  In  the 
meantime  each  School  Board  should  send  in  their  subscription. 

Supt.  Joseph  B.  (Hbrio,  Hazel  Twp. :  I  consider  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  one  of  the 
best  educational  papers  received  at  my  office.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that  the  appropriation  for  send- 
ing it  to  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  was  cut  off.  It  is  a  backward  step  in  our  educational 
affairs.  I  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  not  only  restore  it  but  also  the  reduction  in  the  general  ap- 
propriation for  the  common  schools. 

Oo.  Supt.  J.  B.  Myera,  MoKeaa:  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  should  be  sent  to  every  School  IfcartL 

Supt.  8.  H.  Dean,  M*.  Oarmel :  The  School  Journal  has  always  been  very  valuable,  to  our 
School  Board.  It  has  kept  them  in  touch  with  educational  thought  in  other  parts  of  our  country  as 
well  as  in  our  State.  In  my  judgment  to  cut  off  the  Department  subscription  for  the  Secretaries  of 
School  Boards  has  been  the  most  short-sighted  of  the  legislative  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 
Some  say,  "  As  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  We  might  say  that  as  the  School  Board  so  is  the 
possibility  of  the  teacher.  Our  Board  all  subscribe  to  our  State  Journal,  and  we  have  one  of  the  most 
progressive  Boards  in  the  State.  I  believe  there  is  no  journal  published  that. has  done,  or  will  do, 
as  much  for  our  schools  as  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


School  Directors  and  Superintendents. 

Resolutions  Unanlmonsly  Approved. 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  School  Directors,  February  15, 1900. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Association  of  School.  Directors,  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  14th  and  15th,  1900,  were  given  in  full  in 
the  April  number  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  should  be  read  by  every  School 
Director  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  resolution,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention : 

Resolved,  That  the  failure  of  the  last  Legislature  to  appropriate  funds  to 
circulate  information  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  Boards 
of  Directors  through  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  a  matter  of 
regret  and  loss.;  and  that  this  Convention  urgently  recommends  that 
the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  be  resumed. 


Convention  of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents,  February  10,  1900. 

The  interesting  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  County,  City  and  Borough  Superintendents, 
held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Feb'y  8-10,  1900,  occupy  fifty  pages  of  the 
March  number  of  The  Penn'a  School  Journal.    This  strong  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion be  requested  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  providing 
for  the  free  distribution  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to  every 
School  Director  in  the  State. 


cMt.  HickoK s  Legacy. 


What  ^Robert  L.  Myers  Says, 

Publisher  "  School  Quote,"  and  Mombor  off  Houto  of  Reprtsentfttivet  from  Camborltntf  Coaity, 

and  Senator  Wm.  E.  Miller,  of  Cumberland  County,  the  only  members  of  the  Legislature  who  spoke 
against  continuing  the  Appropriation  for  the  School  Boards,  in  contrast  with  what  is  said  by  More 
than  One  Hundred  of  the  County  ,Oity,  Borough  and  Township  Superintendents  in  every  part  of 
Pennsylvania ;  men  who  know  the  field  thoroughly  and  can  therefore  estimate  wisely  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  agencies  at  work  within  it. 

The  first  motion  towards  cutting  off  The  School  Journal  from  the  School  Boards  of  the  Stale 
was  made,  April  6th,  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Palm,  of  Crawford  County.  He  simply  made  the 
motion,  but  had  nothing  to  say  in  its  support.  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Marshall,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
said  a  few  words,  hoping  that  this  motion  would  not  prevail,  and  it  was  voted  down.  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Myers,  of  Cumberland  County,  rose  immediately  with  what  was,  in  effect,  the  same  hostile  motion, 
though  in  a  different  form,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Xo — [From  Legislative  Record,  House  of  Representatives,  page  1878,  April  16, 1899.] 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Myers,  Cumberland :  Mr.  Speaker :  When  the  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Crawford  cutting  out  the  lines  279,  280  and  281,  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
advocated  that  paragraph  by  stating  that  it  was  for  the  circulation  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  a  fact  that  we  already  had  very  plainly  before  us.  The  law  that  first  prescribed  an  appro- 
priation for  the  circulation  of  The  School  Journal  was  passed  in  1855  when  the  public  school  system 
was  in  its  infancy,  when  the  School  Boards  of  the  State  needed  instruction,  and  when  they  received 
their  instruction  readily  from  the  School  Department,  through  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
The  law  at  that  time  prescribed  the  amount  that  should  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
School  Department.  There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  circulating  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  at  a  cost  to  the  State  at  this  time. 

Mr.  John  8.  Bare,  Huntingdon :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman. 

The  Speaker :  Will  the  gentleman  permit  himself  to  be  interrogated  ? 

Mr.  Myers :  Mr.  Speaker :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bare :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  is  interested  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Journal  which  the  publication  of  this  Journal  would  in  any  way  affect. 

Mr.  Myers :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  any  publication  that  is  published  by 
myself  or  any  person  with  whom  I  am  connected. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Marshall,  Allegheny,  (Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations)  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  item  is  for  the  payment  of  the  contingent  expenses,  including  postage,  telegrams,  etc.,  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  next  two  years.  It  has  been  the  same  amount  ever  since 
1889  ftnd  has  not  been  increased. 

Sir.  John  H.  Fow»  Philadelphia :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  why  the  contingent  expenses  of 
that  department  should  be  questioned  in  that  way.  The  head  of  that  department  is  of  the  same 
political  faith  as  the  gentleman  who  offered  that  amendment,  and  I  know  that  he  is  so  respected  by 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  Gov.  Hastings  reappointed  him  the  head  of  that  department.  It  has 
been  said  by  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  that  the  same  amount  has  been  appropriated  every  year. 

The  question  being,  Will  the  House  agree  to  the  amendment  ?  it  was  not  agreed  to. 

[Mr.  Myers,  having  failed  in  his  purpose,  then  turned  his  case  over  to  his  colleague.  Senator 
Wm.  £.  Miller,  of  Cumberland  County,  and  further  effort  was  delayed  until  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  a  time  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  Senate,  in  case  that  body,  taken 
unawares,  should  be  surprised  into  unfavorable  action.  And  so  a  part  of  the  great  legacy  of  Supt 
Henry  C.  Hickok  to  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  set  aside,  a  feature  of  our  system  which 
he  and  all  State  Superintendents  since  his  time  have  always  regarded  of  the  utmost  importance.] 

2«— [From  Legislative  Record,  Senate  proceedings,  page  2741,  April  IB,  1899.] 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Miller,  Cumberland:  Mr.  President :  I  move  that  we  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  lines  307,  308,  309  as  follows :  "  For  the  payment  of  circu- 
lating The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  two  years,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary."  If  we  make  an  appropriation  to  that  School  Journal,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  make  an  appropriation  to  every  school  journal  in  the  Commonwealth. 

[The  Senate  having  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  special  amendment,  the 
amendment  as  proposed,  was  adopted,  there  being  but  little  time  for  inquiry  into  its  merits  in  the 
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hurried  closing  hours  of  the  session,  though  Senators  were  afterwards  annoyed  to  learn  its  purpose 
and  effect,  and  said  that  it  could  not  have  passed  if  they  had  been  fully  informed  in  regard  to  it. 
Had  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  anticipated  such  covert  attack,  friends  of  the  schools  in 
the  Senate  would  have  been  warned  against  it.  The  bill  as  amended,  was  then  put  upon  its  final 
passage,  and  the  matter  went  with  other  items  to  the  Committee  of  Conference.  Here  all  items  of 
disagreement  were  allowed  but  two,  one  of  which  was  the  long-standing  appropriation  for  the 
Secretaries  of  the  School  Boards  of  the  Commonwealth.  Nearly  Two  Thousand  School  Dis- 
tricts have  thus  been  cut  off  from  their  accustomed  Monthly  contact  with  the  School  Department 
during  the  current  school  year,  since  June,  1899,  and  must  remain  thus  isolated  for  at  least  another 
year  unless  they  make  personal  subscription.  The  vote  in  favor  of  restoring  this  item,  in  this  Com- 
mittee (4  to  2),  was  favorable.  See  statement  of  Mr.  Marshall,  given  below,  from  Legislative  Record."] 

3« — [Prom  Legislative  Eecord,  House  proceedings,  page  2904,  April  19, 1899.] 

REMARKS  ON  REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  George  B.  Dixon,  Elk :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman  from  Alle- 
gheny, (Mr.  Marshall). 

The  Speaker :  Will  the  gentleman  permit  himself  to  be  interrogated  ? 

Mr.  Marshall:  Mr.  Speaker :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon :  Mr.  Speaker,  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  there  is  an  Act  of  Assembly 
prescribing  and  providing  that  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Boards  of  Directors  throughout  the  State— that  it  is  mandatory? 

Mr.  Marshall:  Mr.  Speaker :  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon :  Mr.  Speaker,  How  does  it  come,  then,  that  this  Committee  did  not  make  the 
appropriation,  that  the  terms  cf  the  law  might  be  carried  out? 

Mr.  Marshall :  Mr.  Speaker :  I  dislike  to  give  away  what  was  done,  in  Conference  Committee, 
but  they  were  stricken  out  by  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  from  that  side  of  the  House. 
All  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  from  our  side  of  the  House  (4)  were  in  favor  of  putting 
it  in,  but  in  order  to  got  a  unanimous  report  we  agreed  to  it. 

[The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  were  Messrs.  J.  G.  Mitchell, Wm.  M. 
Brown  and  J.  Henry  Cochran  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Wm.  T.  Marshall,  Frank  G. 
Harris  and  John  A.  F.  Hoy.  This  committee  stood  four  to  two  in  favor  of  sending  The  Journal  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Boards,  but,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Four  yielded  to  Two-— the 
majority  of  the  Conference  Committee  to  the  minority — in  order  that  the  report  might  have  the 
signatures  of  all  six  members  of  the  committee,  two  members  refusing  to  sign  it  unless  the  appro* 
priation  for  the  usual  School  Journal  subscription  were  cut  off,  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  School 
Boards  of  the  State  were  denied  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  usual  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  which  has  for  so  long  a  time,  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations, 
been  sent  to  them  on  the  order  of  die  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  therefore  not  the 
wish  of  the  Legislature — for  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  has  for  a  generation  and  longer  approved 
this  subscription — but  it  was  simply  a  "  hold  up  "  by  the  minority  at  the  only  time  when  it  was  pos- 
sible for  such  an  effort  as  this  to  be  successful.  This  full  statement  is  made  in  reply  to  constant  in- 
quiry from  Secretaries  and  School  Directors  as  to  why  their  Boards  no  longer  receive  The  Journal.] 

Prom  Penn'a  School  Laws  and  Decisions,  Pages  238  and  239. 

CCL.  That  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  shall  be  recognised  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Common  Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current  decisions  made  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  published  free  of  charge,  together  with  all  official  cir- 
culars, and  such  other  letters  of  explanation  and  instruction  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or  advis- 
able to  issue  from  time  to  time,  including  his  annual  report ;  and  the  Superintendent  is  hereby 
authorized  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said  School  Journal,  to  be  sent  to  each  Board  of  School 
Directors  in  the  State,  for  public  use,  and  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Common  Schools  (a). 

167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  decis- 
ions, advices,  explanations,  construction  and  information,  with  the  instructions  and  forms  published 
in  the  official  department  of  it,  are  of  equal  authority  and  force  as  if  they  were  contained  in  this  digest. 

168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to  be  laid  before 
the  Board  at  the  next  meeting  after  its  receipt,  and  the  file  thus  received  is  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Secretary  and  handed  to  his  successor. 

169.  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  each  member,  at 
the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of  information  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  the 
.general  condition  and  operations  of  the  system  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


(a)  Act  May  8, 1855,  sec.  9,  Pamphlet  Laws  p.  51 1.    See  next  page  for  relation  of  Mr.  Hickok  to  this 


WHAT  WAS  SAID  BY  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  QF  PMBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

In  1848  a&d  1844.— State  Supt.  Charles  McClure,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  ha 
Annual  Report  of  the  School  System  for  the  year  1S43,  »|**k*  of,  a,  monthly  "  devotecVto  the  interests  of  Cfiuimn 
Schools,*'  soon  to  be  started  by  Dr.  John  fc.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  and  says :  "Asi 
medium  for  diffusing  correct  views  in  relation  to  Common  Schools,  and  as  an  organ  for  conveying  to  Director*  the 

in  relation  to  the  school  lew,  such  a  publication  wOrbe  of  immense  ▼aloe.*9     A 


of  the  Superintendent 
year  later  in  speaking  of  this  new  monthly,  which  was  started  by  Dr.  Hart  in  January  1844,  bat  soon  dUoontmaed 
for  lack  of  support,  twelve  numbers  only  being  found  in  the  State  Library,  Sunt  kcClure  says  in  his  AT»^— rl 
Report  fQ?  1844 :  "  As  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  public  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  education — lor  aid- 
ing Directors  and  Teachers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  communicating  information  connected  with  the 
Schools,  which  cannot  so  readily  be  had  elsewhere — and  for  imparting  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
every  department  of  education,  the  Journal  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  But  it  is  on  account  of  the  aid 
its  general  circulation  would  afford  the  State  Superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  that  it  deserves 
f  special  attention.  The  questions  he  is  repeatedly  called  upon  to  answer,  by  Directors  and  others,  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  are  very  often  of  the  same  nature,  requiring  the  same  answer ;  a  separate  letter  most  be  written  to 
each,  not  infrequently  fifty  or  a  hundred  letters  of  precisely  the  same  import  A  single  answer  or  decision  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  this  way  (through  the  Journal),  among  the  Boards  of  Directors  would  answer  every  par- 
pose.  The  Journal  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Superintendent  in  various  other  ways.  From  these  con- 
siderations, therefore,  the  undersigned  is  induced  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  to  make  arrangements  for  sap. 
plying  each  Board  of  Directors  with  at  least  one  copy  of  Yhe  Common  School  Journal." 

In  1845  and  1846*— lQ  hi*  Annual  Report  for  1845,  state  Supt,  Jegge  Miller,  Secretary  of 

Commonwealth,  says :  "In  January,  1844,  the  publication  of  the  Common  School  Journal  was  commenced  by  no- 
fessor  Hart,  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  end  of  one  year  it  was  suspended  for  want  of  patronage.  This  is  a  matter  at 
deep  regret^  as  its  continuance  would  have  afforded  a  medium  of  convening  information  to  the  public,  generally  ia 
relation  to  our  schools,  and  especially  to  the  School  Directors.  AU  the  important  decisions  of  the  Soperintendeat 
with  other  useful  information,  might  be  conveyed  to  the  School  Directors  of  every  district  by  such  a  publication, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  great  part  of  the  correspondence  between  them  and  the  Department"  la  ha 
Annual  Report  for  1846.  Supt  Miller  says:  "The  importance  of  having  a  periodical  aevoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement oftne  cause  of  Common  School  education  was  referred  to  in  my  last  report  Subseauent  reflection  sat 
fully  confirmed  my  confidence  in  the  great  good  that  would  result  to  the  cause  from  the  establishment  of  sack  t 
Journal  and  its  circulation  in  the  respective  districts  among  the  directors,  teachers  and  people.  Should  any  propo- 
sition be  made,  by  a  suitable  person,  to  establish  such  a  pabtigation,  I  cannot  reooawiend  it  too  strongly  to  me 
fovor  and  patronage  of  the  Legislature."  1 

These  were  the  views  of  State  Superintendents  McQore  and  Miller  Ten  Tefjp  hefiP*  the  Aft  aaUsoY* 
islng  Subscription  WftS.Wlitifia  tar -Hfinry  Q.  Hickok.  and  enacted  into  law.  The  value  of  the  measare 
was  clearly  foreseen  at  this  early  day,  but  it  remained  for  a  later  administration  to  secure  the  law,  and  for  the 

School  System  to  realise  its  promise  during  the  past  £ofty-fonr  yeajs  of  steady »  vigorous  enrvtk 

But  the  Common  School  Journal  published  by  Dr.  Hart  in  1&4  meant  only  financial,  loss  to  Its  publisher.  No 
other  man  seemed  willing  to  risk  similar  loss  for  the  public  good  until  Dr.  Burrowes,  a  man  of  unbounded  faith,  is 
1852,  started  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  He  published  it  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  mainly  as  a  labor  of 
love,  and  without  financial  profit  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hickok's  Legacy  to  the  School  System  consists  fa  service  rendered  in  many  ways,  bat  especkfly 
upon  four  lines:    His  quick  eye  saw  the  chance  for  the  passage  of  a  Normal  School  bill,  and  he  requested  Dr. 
Burrowes  at  the  opportune  moment  to  write  the  same,  receiving  it  and  having  it  fa  the  hands  of  the  ~R<w«k«  1 
Committer  within  three  days;  he  was,  at  a  very  critical  period  in  its  history,  the  eloquent,  tactful  and  resolute  defender 
of  the  new  law  establishing  the  County  Superintendency ;  he  wrote  the  Separation  Act  creating  the  Department  «£ 
Public. Instruction,  and  he  wrote  the  Act  authorizing  the  State  Subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  fat 
the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Boards.'   His  bill  originally  provided  for  sending  the  Journal  to  both  Presidents  sal 
Secretaries,  but  the  appropriation  needed  for  this  was  too  large  and  the  President  was  dropped.    Mr.  Hickoktl- 
ways  held  that  this  omission  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  schools  of  the  State  would  have  made  greater  prugiesj  it 
both  President  and  Secretary  had,  for  all  these  years,  been  receiving  and  reading  The  Journal.     Superintend* 
ents  generally  will  agree  that  he  was  right  on  this  as  on  other  questions  of  school  policy.     The  Act  was  ap- 
proved May  8,  1855,  and  in  the  June  number,  in  a  circular  from  the  Department  he  says  over  the  signature  of 
Secretary  Curtin :     "  The  ninth  Section  of  the  Act  makes  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  the  official  medium  of 
communication  between  the  State  Department  and  each  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth.    It  needs  no  erg* 
ment.  to  prove  the  obvious  saving  of  labor  and  expense  which  will  result  to  the  Department.    The  copies  soV 
scribed  for  by  the  Superintendent  under  this  Section  will  be  regularly  mailed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  icsueOfre 

Boards  of  Directors.  It  would  be  mncb  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  QosunxiiL  Schools 
If  each  Director  were  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Journal ;  but  as  the  Legislature  did  not  make  ** 

rangements  for  the  matter  to  that  extent,  it  is  suggested  and  advised  that  the  Boards  which  have  not  already  doe* 
so  have  the  power  and  right  to  fill  out  the  subscription  to  one  for  each  Director,  at  the  cost  of  the  District" 

Hr.Hickok  always  congratulated  himself  upon  this  law,  regarding  it  one  of  the  very  best  things  fae 

had  ever  done  or  aided  in  doing  for  the  Schools  of  Pennsylvania — good  growing  on  to  ever-increasing  good. 
Since  1855  the  School  System  has  grown  to  large  proportions,'  and-  the  Directors  are  a  vast  army  of  officials  far 
whose  guidance  laws  and  decisions,  old  and  new,  should  be  within  easy  reach.    These  are  presented  from  time 

time  in  The  Journal,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  subjects  snggestiFe.  practical  and  belpftalj  wi 

are  not  "  law  "  at  all,  but  are,  many  of  them,  fully  as  importanttor  the  School  Director  to  consider  as 
school  law  upon  the  statute  books.     If  an  Official  Organ  was  needed  in  that  early  day,  there  is  even  more  need 
it  now.     Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  fact  that,  during  the  current  year  (since  June,  1899),  DM 

than  1900  School  Districts  have  not  been  in  monthly  contact  with  the  Department,  while 

1855  the  number  of  districts  in  all  was  little  over  1600.  What  blind  self-interest  meant  as  a  blow  at 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  but  crippled  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Schools — for 
Journal  will  live  with  or  without  this  subscription.  j#  p.  MoGaakey,  Ttftnftmtor 
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Good  Men  in  the  School  Work* 


What  Secretaries  Say 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Good  Paying  Investment. — I  believe  that  the  sending  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Btards  throughout  the  State  was  one  of  the  best  paying  investments 
the  State  ever  made,  its  interest  is  not  counted  in  dollars  and  cents  but  in  advancing  educational 
ideas.  Through  it  the  Directors  were  presented  with  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  the  day.  I  hope  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  be  resumed  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Our  School  Board  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  subscribing  for  the  missing  vol- 
ume. If  every  Director,  Teacher,  or  parent  could  read  its  pages,  I  believe  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State  would  make  more  rapid  progress  than  has  ever  been  considered  possible  without  it. — 
Robert  K.  Wood,  Secretary,  Little  Britain  township,  Lancaster  county. 

"Some  One  Has  Blundered." — It  is  needless  to  say  that  "some  one  has  blundered."  If 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  knew  what  a  help  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  to  a  School 
Board,  they  would  lose  no  time  in  restoring  the  customary  appropriation.  Since  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board,  The  Journal  has  been  my  guide  in  many  things  pertaining  to  the  schools  ; 
and  the  longer  I  read  it  the  more  I  wonder  that  any  School  Board  would  be  without  it. 
This  question  has  been  discussed  at  some  of  our  meetings,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  opportunity  has 
presented  itself  for  this  expression  of  opinion.  If  the  School  Boards  generally  should  adopt  formal 
resolutions  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  presented  to  our 
next  Legislature,  I  believe  we  would  welcome  back  the  best  friend  and  most  useful  advisor  the 
School  Director  has  ever  had. — D.  L.  Davis,  Secretary,  Scott  towhsbip,  Allegheny  county. 

Old  Friend  and  Monthly  Visitor. — I  am  sorry  such  a  blow  was  given  to  the  School  Boards  as 
to  cut  off  our  old  friend  and  monthly  visitor,  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  That  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  keep  the  Boards  in  touch  with  the  Department  by  such  an  excellent  Journal  is  a  very 
weak  argument.  The  people  in  some  sections  are  very  careless  as  to  whom  they  elect  to  the  various 
School  Boards.  Some  very,  very  ordinary  people  are  elected,  and  if  no  means  are  provided  to  give 
them  ideas  and  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world,  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Burro wes,  Hickok,  and  many  others  to  make  better  our  system  of  Common  Schools  will  have 
been  in  vain.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  its  improvement.  It  is  ably  edited  and  in  the 
front  rank  educationally.  Our  Board  has  been  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  every  member  for  years, 
and  I  think  it  pays  the  small  cost  of  subscription  in  teaching  us  to  be  better  Directors.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will  reconsider  the  matter  and  restore  it  to  its  old  position — at  the 
head. — E.  K.  Hershey,  Secretary,  Manor  Township,  Lancaster  county. 

Long  Step  Backward. — I  do  not  think  it  worthy  of  the  members  of  our  State  Legislature  nor  in 
keeping  with  the  times  to  take  such  a  long  step  backward  as  to  cut  off  the  appropriation  to  send  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  on  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  several  School  Boards  of  the  Commonwealth. — W.  J.  Emery,  Secretary,  Jefferson  district, 
Lackawanna  county,  and  Ex -President  of  the  County  Association  of  School  Directors. 

Valued  School  and  Home  Educator.— Our  Board  heartily  endorses  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  as  a  valued  school  and  home  educator  for  Directors,  and  further  declares  that  no  Board  of 
Directors  should  be  without  it.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  The  Journal  will  again  be 
forwarded  on  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  all  Secretaries  of  School  Boards, 
for  I  believe  it  is  profitable  to  one  and  all  who  read  it,  and  that  it  will  bring  about  better  results 
in  our  schools. — Jas,  K.  Worman,  Secretary,  Bath,  Northampton  county. 

A  Great  Mistake. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  every  School  Board  in  the  State.  The  Legislature  made  a  great  mistake  in  cutting  off  the  appro- 
priation for  sending  it  to  the  Secretaries,  and  by  so  doing  have  in  a  measure  crippled  our  schools. 
This  appropriation  should  be  promptly  restored  by  the  Legislature.  Every  member  of  our  Board 
is  a  subscriber  to  The  Journal. — 0.  N.  Furman,  Upper  Augusta  district,  Northumberland. 

The  Man  Responsible  for  It. — The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  furnishing  the  School 
Boards  of  the  State  with  a  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  a  blow  at  our  Public 
Schools.  The  man  who  is  responsible  for  it  has  not  the  interest  of  our  free  schools  at  heart.  I  hope 
the  next  Legislature  will  remedy  the  error.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  our  Board,  and  we  shall 
continue  subscription  for  all  our  members. — H.  0.  Jones,  Secretary,  Wyoming,  Luzerne  county. 


2  WHA  T  IS  SAID  B  Y  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Every  Director  Should  Read  the  Journal. — In  my  opinion,  any  good  practical  thing  denied 
the  schools  is  a  loss,  and  one  that  can  never  be  regained.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  as 
conducted  to-day,  has  a  place  in  the  hands  of  every  Director  in  Pennsylvania,  and  if  he  is  true  to 
his  trust,  he  will  have  it  at  any  reasonable  cost.  A  school  man  who  has  read  a  volume  of  The 
Journal  will  not  want  to  be  without  it ;  in  fact  he  cannot  be  without  it  and  be  abreast  of  educational 
times  in  Pennsylvania.  I  insist  that  every  School  Director  of  the  Keystone  State  should  read  Xhe 
Journal. — Win.  Field  Shay,  President  Penna.  Association  of  School  Directors,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

Every  School  Officer. — I  think  every  school  officer  should  read  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal as  all  new  laws  and  other  items  of  interest  to  School  Directors  are  first  seen  therein.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  have  our  Board  of  Directors  subscribe  in  full  at  their  next  organization. — N.  0.  Crallup, 
Secretary,  Norwich  district,  McKean  county. 

Unfair  to  School  Boards. — The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  sending  The  School  Journal 
to  the  Secretaries  has  been  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  Schools  and  is  unfair  to  the  School  Boards. 
The  Journal  is  of  great  use  to  persons  interested  in  the  school  work.  Every  other  member  of  the 
Board  except  the  Secretary  should  have  his  copy  paid  for  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  District,  bat 
the  copy  of  the  Secretary  should  continue  to  be  sent  free  by  the  School  Department,  as  has  been 
done  for  so  many  years. — E.  A.  Kuhns,  Secretary,  Barnett  township,  Forest  county. 

An  Authority  of  Value. — The  members  of  our  School  Board  are  very  sorry  that  The  School 
Journal  has  been  discontinued  to  the  Secretaries  by  the  Department.  Much  interest  was  taken  in 
The  Journal  by  our  Teachers ;  and  the  School  Board  always  referred  to  it  as  an  authority  of  value 
and  importance. — M.  M.  Shaw,  Secretary,  Port  Clinton  district,  Schuylkill  county. 

Tried  and  Trusted  Friend. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  been  subscribed  for  and 
read  by  our  School  Board  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  consider  it  largely  responsible  for  the  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  stand  some  of  our  members  now  take,  who  some  years  ago  stubbornly  opposed 
every  proposition  to  pay  better  wages  and  employ  well-qualified  teachers.  We  know  the  ▼alme  of 
this  very  ably  edited  and  interesting  school  magazine  and  would  not  want  to  be  without  it.  Its 
monthly  appearance  at  our  homes  is  like  the  visit  of  a  tried  and  trusted  friend,  whose  counsel  and 
advice  help  us  solve  many  of  the  difficult  problems  of  life.  It  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  best  things 
in  education  and  furnishes  wholesome  food  for  thought.  The  State  should  furnish  it  to  every  School 
Director.  I  trust  the  next  Legislature  may  undo  the  wrong  of  refusing  so  good  a  thing  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  School  Boards. — Isaac  8.  Mack,  Secretary,  Bloomfield  district,  Bedford  county. 

Light  on  School  Questions. — The  School  Journal  is  valuable  to  any  one  wanting  light  on  school 
questions  or  school  work.  Our  Board  has  been  taking  it  since  I  have  been  a  member,  and  they  all 
want  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  any  man  who  accepts  the  office  of  School  Director  in  Pennsylvania 
should  not  be  without  it. — Wm.  J.  Caldwell,  Secretary,  Turbot  district,  Northumberland. 

Both  Directors  and  Teachers :  Expense  Insignificant. — I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  always  considered  it  one  of  the 
best  periodicals  of  its  character  published.  The  Board  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of 
has  for  years  without  a  dissenting  voice  or  vote  furnished  The  Journal  at  the  expense  of  the  district 
to  the  Directors  and  each  Teacher  in  its  employ,  and  has  ever  considered  the  expense  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  to  the  benefits  derived.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  action  of  the  late 
Assembly  in  cutting  off  the  appropriation  whereby  the  State  Superintendent  was  enabled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  to  furnish  die  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  The  Journal,  has  been  exceedingly 
unwise  and  conducive  to  a  lower  educational  tone  in  many  of  the  school  districts.  The  Journal 
is  very  satisfactory  to  me  in  every  way,  and  I  have  only  this  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing of  its  circulation:  Have  the  Legislature  pass  an  Act  empowering  the  State  Superintendent 
to  furnish  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  every  Director  and  Teach- 
er employed  in  the  State,  deducting,  if  necessary,  the  amount  out  of  the  State  appropriation  due 
each  district. — Dr.  0.  M.  0.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Oakmont  School  Board,  Allegheny  county. 

With  Reader  in  School  Boom. — The  act  cutting  off  the  appropriation  for  supplying  the  Secretary 
of  each  School  Board  in  the  State  with  a  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  a  great  wrong 
and  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  State.  This  Journal  is  a  light  and  guide  to  our  schools  ;  indeed, 
what  food  is  to  the  body  that  The  School  Journal  is  to  the  schools.  So  favorably  do  I  regard  h% 
that  I  think  it  might  be  used  very  profitably  by  teacher  and  pupils,  in  connection  with  our  Readers  ia 
the  school  room. — H.  A.  Hallstein,  Secretary,  Harmony  Borough,  Butler  county. 

For  More  than  Thirty  Years. — School  Directors  need  to  know  what  other  Districts  are 
doing  in  order  to  perform  their  duties,  without  the  mere  selfish  end  of  hiring  teachers  for  the  lowest 
possible  wages.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  furnishes  this  information.  The  undersigned 
had  been  a  reader  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  when  elected  School  Director  urged  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  Greenwood  Township  School  Board  vote  to  subscribe  for  copy  for  each  member 
of  the  Board.  The  subscription  has  been  continued  since  begun  and  is  believed  to  be  wise  school 
policy. — Silas  Wright,  Secretary,  Greenwood  twp.,  Perry  county. 


"HOSTILITY  OF  PERSONALLY  INTERESTED  PARTIES.**  .3 

That  Wisdom  Will  Prevail. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  been  a  welcome  visitor 
once  a  month  to  our  home,  and  its  discontinuance  would  be  much  regretted.  Being  the  official 
organ  of  the  Department  the  decisions  published  from  month  to  month  were  regarded  as  good  school 
law,  and  hence  were  followed  by  our  Board.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wisdom  will  prevail  over 
the  hostility  of  personally  interested  parties,  and  that  the  appropriation  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  to  send  this  excellent  Journal  to  all  the  Boards  of  Education  in  the 
State,  may  again  be  granted. — W.  W.  Mclntyre,  Secretary,  Ross  township,  Allegheny  county. 

Only  Medium  We  Have. — When  it  became  known  to  our  Board  that  the  Secretary  was  not  re- 
ceiving The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  as  heretofore,  they  at  once  instructed  me  to  subscribe  for 
a  copy  for  each  member  at  the  expense  of  the  District,  as  it  is  the  only  medium  we  have  of  know- 
ing anything  about  the  workings  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  discontinue 
The  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards. — Ellwood  Haley,  Secretary,  West  Conshohocken 
district,  Montgomery  county. 

We  at  once  Subscribed. — When  the  School  Department  ceased  sending  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  our  Board,  we  at  once  subscribed  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
of  the  Board.     It  has  been  of  great  value  to  us. — Walter  H.  Lewis,  Secretary,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Penny-Wise  and  Dollar-Foolish. — The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  sending  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards  of  the  State  is  prejudicial  to  our  School 
work.  I  trust  the  next  Legislature  will  correct  this  mistake.  Under  present  circumstances  every 
School  Board  should  be  encouraged  to  subscribe  for  The  School  Journal,  which  is  an  indispensable 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  School  Boards. 
I  believe  the  Boards  that  do  not  subscribe  on  account  of  the  cost  (which  is  small)  are  penny-wise 
and  dollar-foolish — they  are  "  saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung."  Our  Board  has 
subscribed  for  the  past  ten  years  and  has  had  a  large  return  upon  the  investment.  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  resolution  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  School  Directors  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1900.  "What  our  hand  finds  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might,"  is  always  good  school 
policy. — Daniel  M.  Anders,  Secretary,  Lower  Providence  district,  Montgomery  county. 

Failure  to  be  Regretted. — The  failure  to  make  the  usual  appropriation  for  sending  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  each  local  Board  is  to  be  regretted  as  a  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  State.  It  can  be  remedied,  however — to  some  extent,  at  least — by  the  local 
Boards  subscribing  for  The  Journal  for  each  member  of  the  Board  and  for  each  teacher  under  their 
jurisdiction.  I  believe  in  progress  and  hope  to  see  the  subscription  list  of  The  Journal  doubled  in 
the  near  future.  No  Board  thoroughly  interested  in  school  work  can  afford  to  be  without  The  School 
Journal  as  an  efficient  aid  in  elevating  the  standard  of  our  schools. — W.  E.  McCoy,  Secretary, 
Springfield  sub-district,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Beading  It  Regularly. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  educational 
paper  published  in  this  country.  I  have  been  reading  it  regularly  for  about  seven  years  along  with 
other  educational  magazines,  and  I  must  say  it  excels  them  all.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  our  schools  if  not  only  every  Director  were  a  regular  reader  of  The  Jour- 
nal, but  if  the  Board  of  Directors  of  every  School  District  would  make  it  mandatory  that  every 
teacher  employed  by  them  should  subscribe  for  and  read  it.  If  the  salaries  paid  the  teachers  do  not 
justify  them  in  making  this  outlay,  then  I  would  say  increase  the  salary  so  that  they  can  afford  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  centre  of  educational  thought  of  our  Commonwealth.  In  my  judgment  it  was  a 
sad  mistake,  a  blow  to  the  educational  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  Legislature  cut  off  the 
appropriation — and  made  it  impossible  to  send  The  School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  School 
Boards,  as  heretofore,  free  of  cost. — John  T.  Lee,  Secretary,  Centre  Hall,  Centre  county. 

Good  Work  Done. — I  regret  that  the  great  Keystone  State  holds  men  selfish  enough  to  engage 
in  work  SO  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  education.  I  can  assure  you  our  Board  appreciates  heartily 
the  good  work  done  by  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  We  shall  not.  if  I  can  influence  the 
matter,  be  without  The  Journal  so  long  as  it  maintains  its  high  standard  of  literary  and  educational 
excellence. — Will  W.  Watkins,  Secretary,  Blakely  district,  Lackawanna  county. 

Foundations  of  Good  Government. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  a  great  help  to  all 
schools  and  School  Boards,  and  this  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should 
be  restored  by  all  means.  To  cut  these  appropriations  for  the  schools  means  cutting  at  the  founda- 
tions of  good  government. — Fred  Keating,  Secretary,  Westfall  district,  Pike  county. 

Should  Receive  All  Aid  Possible. — The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  to  the  School  Depart- 
ment, and  thus  preventing  the  School  Boards  from  receiving  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  was 
a  gross  blunder.  I  believe  the  effect  of  such  legislation  will  be  detrimental  to  the  school  interests 
throughout  the  State.  If  School  Directors  are  necessary  in  our  Pennsylvania  School  System  then, 
I  think,  they  should  receive  all  the  aid  possible,  to  make  them  efficient  in  their  work.  They  should 
not  only  be  progressive,  but  also  in  close  touch  with  the  School  Department — hence  the  importance 
of  The  School  Journal. — E.  8.  Andrews,  Secretary,  Monroe  township,  Bradford  county. 
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Valuable  Means  of  Communication. — I  consider  The  Journal  a  valuable  means  of  com&uunica* 
tion  between  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  various  School  Boards  throughout  the 
State,  and  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  be  wise  enough  to  make  an  appropriation  to  send  it  to 
every  Secretary,  as  heretofore. — D.  D.  Hammelbaugh,  Secretary,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Good  for  Our  School  Board. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  done  a  vast  amount  of 
good  for  our  School  Board.  Our  Directors,  to  a  great  extent,  did  not  know  what  their  duties  were 
until  they  got  The  Journal.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  source  of  instruction  to  us.  I  think  it  a  great 
injustice  to  our  Schools  to  cut  off  this  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  send- 
ing it  to  the  Secretaries,  for  the  majority  of  the  Secretaries  in  the  country  districts  do  not  get  any  pay 
for  their  labor,  and  consequently  will  not  subscribe  for  it.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  because  of  this, 
for,  I  think,  as  Directors  we  need  and  want  all  the  instruction  we  can  possibly  get. — W.  E.  Warner, 
Secretary,  Nicholson  borough,  Wyoming  county. 

For  a  Number  of  Years. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is,  I  think,  the  best  paper  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  Its  value  as  an  educational  factor  is  inestimable,  and  it  should  be 
read  by  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  Teachers 
as  well  as  Directors.  Our  Board  has  received  it  continuously  for  a  number  of  years,  and  all  find  it 
a  great  help  in  our  work. — H.  0.  Rice,  Secretary,  Rush  district,  Centre  county. 

They  Find  It  Fays. — I  do  not  see  how  School  Directors  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal.  The  School  Board  of  Deny  School  district  has  ordered  it  for  each  member 
of  the  Board  for  a  number  of  years.  They  find  it  pays.  It  is  a  great  help  to  Directors,  and  the 
Legislature  should  promptly  restore  the  appropriation  for  sending  a  copy  to  each  Secretary.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Director. — Isaac  F.  Saul,  Secretary,  Derry  township,  Montour  county. 

Especially  Valuable  to  Me. — The  members  of  our  Board  show  by  their  action  that  they  want 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  Indeed,  we  must  read  it  to  keep  in  touch  with  school  matters  in 
our  State.  I  do  wish  we  could  have  some  way  to  get  all  our  teachers  to  subscribe  for  and  read  it 
I  am  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Strickler  read  it,  and  to  hear  her  talk  about  articles  in  The  Journal.  It  is 
especially  valuable  to  me,  and,  unless  something  better  is  put  in  its  stead,  I  hope  the  Legislature 
will  restore  this  appropriation. — E.  W.  Strickler,  Secretary,  Mt.  Joy  township,  Lancaster  county. 

Benefit  to  Board  and  Teachers. — I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
past  thirteen  years,  and  I  know  that  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  been  of  benefit  to  our 
Board  and  to  our  teachers.  We  will  renew  subscription  for  the  members  of  our  Board  as  usual  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June. — 8.  D.  Ware,  Secretary,  Springfield  township,  Erie  county. 

Department  and  Districts. — The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  to  the  different  Secretaries  of  the  State  has  been  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  common  schools 
generally.  The  Journal  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  every  School  Board,  as  it  brings 
the  State  Department  and  the  Districts  into  closer  relation  in  the  educational  work  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  not  only  think  the  Secretaries  should  have  The  Journal  but  that  every  School  Director  also  should 
read  it.  Our  Board  has  subscribed  for  it  during  the  past  two  years,  and  I  think  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  us.  The  Legislature  did  a  very  foolish  thing  in  cutting  off  this  appropriation,  and  should 
remedy  this  wrong  at  the  first  opportunity. — J.  T.  Auld,  Secretary,  Morris  township,  Greene  county. 

Best  Medium  in  State. — The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  to  furnish  to  Secretaries  of  School 
Boards  such  a  valuable  paper  as  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  an  act  of  gross  injustice 
to  the  Educational  interests  of  the  State.  I  believe  The  Journal  is  the  best  medium  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  which  a  school  officer  or  any  one  interested  in  education  can  keep  himself  well  posted 
on  educational  matters,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  increase  its  circulation  and  influence. 
— John  Dougherty,  Secretary,  Rahn  township,  Schuylkill  county. 

Found  it  a  Great  Help. — 1  miss  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  as  I  always  found  it  to  be 
a  great  help  in  school  work.  It  kept  the  School  Directors  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  school 
world  as  no  other  paper  could.  I  regret  the  loss  of  The  Journal  very  much,  and  hope  it  may  soon 
be  sent  as  heretofore. — B.  J.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Snowden  district,  Allegheny  county. 

Kept  on  File.^The  School  Journal  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  School  Boards  in  the  past, 
and,  as  it  is  the  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  the  next 
Legislature  should  restore  the  appropriation,  so  that  wherever  Boards  of  Directors  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  taking  The  Journal,  at  least  one  copy  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
to  be  kept  on  file. — A.  M.  Wonder,  Secretary,  New  Berlin  district,  Union  county. 

Gap  will  Grow  and  Widen. — Every  School  Board  should  have  access  to  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  Since  the  appropriation  providing  each  Board  with  one  copy  for  the  Secretary  has 
been  cut  off,  it  is  probable  that  many  districts  will  not  subscribe  for  the  paper,  and  thus,  instead  of 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Department,  there  will  be  a  gap  which  will  grow  and  widen.  Am 
glad  to  say  our  Board  willingly  subscribes  for  a  copy  for  each  member.  Let  us  have  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  place  at  least  one  copy  in  each  School  District  upon  the  order  of  the  Deparment  of 
Public  Instruction. — J.  A.  Werner,  Secretary,  Packer  district,  Carbon  county. 
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Members  and  Teachers. — The  School  Board  of  which  I  am  a  member  has  been  subscribing  foi 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  its  members  and  teachers  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would 
consider  that  we  were  deprived  of  that  which  has  been  an  invaluable  help  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  our 
schools,  if  for  any  reason  we  were  not  able  to  take  The  Journal  or  have  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  us.  In 
my  opinion,  no  money  expended  or  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  is  more  fruitful  in  its  re- 
turns than  that  which  has  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  putting  The  Journal  into  the  hands 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Boards.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  nejrt  Legislature  will  make  the 
usual  appropriation  for  this  purpose. — A.  0.  Coulter,  Secretary,  Swissvale  Boro.,  Allegheny  county. 

Unanimously  Rosolved. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  our  Board  held  to-day  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Directors  and  Teachers  have  one  of  the  best 
aids  for  school  work  that  could  be  placed  in  their  hands. — Hector  Campbell,  President,  8.  T.  North, 
Secretary,  Young  township,  Jefferson  county. 

Keeping  in  Close  Official  Touch. — As  to  cutting  off  the  appropriation  which  gave  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  to  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  it  was  both  unwise  and  unjust  to  deprive  the 
School  Boards  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  only  means  they  had  of  keeping  in  close  official  touch 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  this  action  will  no  doubt  result  in  loss  to  our  public 
school  system. — J.  8.  Kiester,  Secretary,  Slippery  Rock  district,  Butler  county. 

Certainly  a  Great  Mistake. — It  certainly  was  a  great  mistake  to  cut  off  the  appropriation  for  the 
circulation  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  It  should  have  been  increased  instead.  The 
Journal  should  be  read  by  every  Director  and  teacher  in  the  State. — H.  A.  Paland,  .Secretary, 
Pulaski  district,  Lawrence  county. 

In  Touch  with  Ideas. — I  regret  very  much  that  the  appropriation  for  sending  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  to  Secretaries  was  taken  away.  It  should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  School  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the  School  Department,  and  while  the  State  is  sending 
out  five  millions  and  more  in  money  every  year  to  the  different  schools,  does  she  not  have  a  right, 
ought  she  not,  to  send  her  State  paper  ?  Not  only  the  School  Boards  and  principals  should  receive 
The  School  Journal,  but  every  person  who  has  a  teacher's  certificate.  No  one  can  read  it  without 
being  benefited.  It  is  of  the  same  importance  to  teachers  as  tjie  religious  paper  to  the 
preacher,  it  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the  up-to-date  men  of  the  times.  I  am  not  a 
teacher  myself  but  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  reading  The  Journal,  which  has  been  coming  to 
my  address  for  the  past  thirteen  years. — Christopher  Horrocks,  Secretary,  Wilmerding  district, 
Allegheny  county. 

Practical  Ideas. — Our  Board  has  for  many  years  subscribed  for  five  copies  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  m  addition  to  the  copy  sent  free  to  the  Secretary.  It  gives  much  needed  informa- 
tion, and  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  best  thought  and  work  of  our  educators.  Failure  to  appropriate 
funds  to  give  each  Board  in  the  State  a  copy  free  will  prove  a  serious  drawback  to  districts  not 
progressive  enough  to  subscribe.  I  know  of  no  greater  force  in  the  cause  of  education  than  such 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  head  of  the  School  Department  and  the  school  officials. 
Practical  ideas  on  school  grounds,  houses,  heating,  ventilating,  sanitation,  etc. ,  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose,  and  are  widely  spread  through  such  a  publication.— -S.  Millo  Herr,  Secretary,  West  Lam- 
peter township,  Lancaster  county. 

Much  Greater  Help. — I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  work  of  our 
State  without  reading  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  I  have  subscribed  for  and  read  it  many 
years.  It  is  a  much  greater  help  to  Directors  and  Teachers  now  than  formerly  ;  because  the  articles 
that  go  to  make  up  each  number  are  more  practical  and  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  working 
for  the  advancement  of  our  schools. — Wm.  W.  Hurley,  Secretary,  New  Hope,  Bucks  county. 

Regardless  of  Cost. — Without  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  as  our  best  guide,  we  cannot 
keep  in  the  educational  line,  and  our  Board  could  do  very  little  business,  for  that  is  about  the  only 
thing  relating  to  school  work  that  some  of  our  members  read.  We  are  sorry  the  appropriation  for 
sending  it  to  the  Secretaries  was  cut  off  by  the  last  Legislature.  Our  district  can't  do  without  The 
Journal,  regardless  of  cost. — Steven  Ransom,  President,  and  Z.  D.  McElroy,  Secretary,  Mill 
Creek  district,  Clarion  county. 

One  of  the  Best  Helps. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  helps  C:r  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Board  that  can  be  put  into  his  hands  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  Nor  should 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  be  without  it.  I  hope  that  it  will  again  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
free,  as  heretofore. — Adam  Striley,  Secretary,  McHenry  district,  Lycoming  county. 

Welfare  of  Our  Public  Schools. — In  my  opinion  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  cut  the  school  ap- 
propriation at  all,  and  to  deprive  the  Secretaries  of  the  benefit  of  a  free  copy  of  The  School  Journal 
was  an  added  blunder.  I  am  receiving  the  Journal  because  our  entire  Board  became  subscribers. 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  ranks  foremost  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  information  derived  therefrom  is  of  such  an  invaluable  character  that  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  a  resultant  injury  to  the  Secretary,  School  Board,  or  locality  de- 
prived of  its  helpful  influence. — Comly  Walton,  Hatboro  district,  Montgomery  county. 
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WHAT  IS  SAID  BY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


Bobert  L.  Myers  Not  Approved  by  His  Neighbors. — My  opinion  is  that  it  bordered  on  an  out- 
rage to  refuse  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  the  support  it  had  been  receiving  for  forty-four 
years.  I  believe  that,  as  School  Directors  serve  without  any  compensation,  each  Director  should 
be  provided  with  The  Journal  by  the  State.  This  would  increase  its  circulation,  and  make  it  a 
greater  power  for  good  than  ever.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  publication  for  school  teachers 
and  Directors  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  Our  Board  will  continue  to  subscribe  for  it,  if  need  be, 
at  our  own  expense.— Jno.  H.  Young,  Secretary,  New  Cumberland  borough,  Cumberland  county. 

A  Hard  Blow  on  the  Schools. — When  I  first  heard  that  the  appropriation  was  cut  off  which 
has  enabled  the  School  Department  for  so  long  a  time  to  send  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to 
the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  hard  blow  on  the  schools.  In  my  judg- 
ment every  Director  and  every  teacher  in  the  State  should  receive  it,  even  if  the  district  pays  for 
it  out  of  the  school  funds. — Henry  Mack,  Secretary,  Conewango  district,  Warren  county. 

Appreciation  of  Value. — I  am  directed  by  the  Swarthmore  Board  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  our  regret  that  any  Board  should  be  obliged 
to  be  without  it.  We  subscribe  for  a  copy  for  each  member  of  our  Board.  We  feel  that  it  is  an 
ably  edited  magazine  and  very  valuable  to  any  one  interested  in  education. — Ellen  H.  E.  Pilot, 
Secretary,  Swarthmore  district,  Delaware  county. 

Efficiency  Increased. — As  to  the  cutting  off  the  appropriation  for  free  copies  of  The  School 
Journal  to  the  Secretaries,  it  is  certainly  a  step  backward  in  the  school  work.  Our  Board  subscribes 
for  and  greatly  appreciates  The  Journal.  I  think  Directors  and  teachers  all  over  the  State  should 
be  regular  subscribers  to  it ;  the  efficiency  of  both  would  be  increased.  Success  to  The  Journal. — 
L.  0.  Breese,  Secretary,  Morris  township,  Washington  county. 

Good  that  will  Never  be  Lost.— The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriaf.or  for  The  School  Journal 
from  the  Directors  of  public  schools  is  about  as  severe  a  blow  as  coul  1  hi  ve  been  given  them.  It 
has  left  many  of  them  to  a  great  extent  in  the  dark,  for  The  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
helpful  means  of  information  to  Directors  that  they  can  possibly  get.  With  it  in  their  hands  they 
are  aided  in  all  ways  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  are  also  kept  in  touch  with  the  best 
school  sentiment  of  the  State.  The  good  The  Journal  has  done  will  never  be  lost.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  can  fill  its  place,  and  hope  the  next  Legislature  will,  without  delay,  restore  the  appro- 
priation, and  have  The  Journal  again  sent,  on  the  order  of  the  School  Department,  to  every  Secre- 
tary in  Pennsylvania. — Kirk  F.  Snyder,  Secretary,  Royalton  district,  Dauphin  county. 

As  an  Official  of  the  Public  Schools  I  find  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  of  great  valve 

to  me  in  many  ways,  particularly  in  suggestions  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  teacher's  mode  and 
methods  of  presenting  different  subjects  to  the  school,  I  read  these  things  carefully  and  so,  in  my 
visitations,  have  an  intelligent  way  of  knowing  whether  our  schools  are  abreast  of  the  times,  and  our 
teachers  applying  new  ideas  and  thus  bringing  our  schools  up  to  a  better  standard,  or  whether  they 
are  simply  putting  in  the  required  six  hours,  and  drawing  their  monthly  salaries.  I  feel  it  my  duty 
as  an  official  of  the  people  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  see  that  every  teacher  in  our  employ 
comes  up  to  the  required  standard.  This  I  cannot  do  unless  I  have  some  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation, and  that  I  have  always  found  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  friends  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  Senate  will  see  their  error  and  correct  it  when  opportunity 
offers,  so  that  each  and  every  Secretary  in  the  Commonwealth  may  have  a  copy  of  The  Journal,  at 
his  command,  on  the  order  of  the  School  Department,  and  that  they  will  use  it  to  the  best  interests 
of  their  respective  districts. — James  A.  Bell,  Secretary,  Steelton,  Dauphin  county. 

Detrimental  to  the  School  Work. — The  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  for  sending  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Boards,  was  an  act  which  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  school  work  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  educational  litera- 
ture should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  School  Directors  that  they  may  act  mdte  in  harmony  with  the 
progress  of  the  age.  I  think  the  School  Boards  should  petition  the  members  of  the  next  State 
Legislature  to  restore  this  appropriation,  and  am  sure  the  members  of  our  Board  will  be  glad  to  do 
this. — B.  H.  Hockey,  Secretary,  Unity  township,  Westmoreland  county. 

Reading  School  Board. — I  regret  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Boards  no  longer  receive 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  hope  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  may  again  be  restored. 
It  informs  Secretaries  on  many  questions  relative  to  their  duties,  and  thus  keeps  them  in  touch  with 
one  another  and  with  the  Department.  The  Reading  School  Board  subscribes  for  all  its  members. 
— F.  Roland,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Reading  Board  of  School  Controllers. 

Current  School  Matters. — I  have  always  valued  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  track  of  current 
school  matters. — A.  T.  Baird,  Dunstable  district,  Clinton  county. 

A  Great  Help. — I  would  vote  for  an  appropriation  to  furnish  each  School  Board  with  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  help  to  any  one  interested  in  education. — 
Thomas  Haigh,  Secretary,  Richland  district,  Bucks  county. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SUBSCRIBING  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS.  J 

School  Board  Subscribing  for  Thirty  Years.-— The  thoughtlessness  of  our  Legislature  in  allow- 
ing  the  appropriation  to.  be  cut  off  at  this  time,  that  for  so  many  years  has  been  used  for  placing  a 
copy  of  The  School  Journal  each  month  in  the  hands  of  every  Secretary,  is  hardly  excusable.  The 
School  Journal  is  an  educator,  and  a  reminder  of  duty  that  we  all  need,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
School  Boards  do  not  generally  subscribe  for  it  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district  for  each  of  their  mem- 
bers. During  the  thirty  years  our  Board  has  been  doing  this,  although  many  changes  have  been 
made  in  our  membership,  no  complaint  has  been  made,  either  by  Directors  or  citizens,  of  a  lavish 
use  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  Our  teachers  also  would  profit  if  more  of  them  would  make  use  of 
suggestions  in  the  many  excellent  articles  always  found  in  The  Journal  relating  to  their  profession. 
— Edwin  Walton,  Secretary,  Highland  district,  Chester  county. 

They  Look  to  the  Secretary. — There  are  very  many  reasons  why  a  Secretary  of  a  School  Board 
should  have  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  make  a  good  Secretary 
for  a  School  Board  that  does  not  have  The  Journal  to  get  the  decisions  of  the  Department  and  keep 
himself  posted,  as  in  most  cases  the  members  of  the  Board  look  to  him  for  information  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  the  Secretary  should  be  able  to  give  it  to  them  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  was  false 
economy  to  cut  off  The  Journal  from  the  Secretaries.  Indeed  I  would  favor  placing  it  in  tbe  hands 
of  every  Director  and  Teacher  in  the  State,  as  it  would  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  State.  I  always  look  for  The  Journal  the  same  as  I  do  for  my  daily  paper. 
I  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  may  be  wise  enough  and  able  enough  to  restore  the  School  Appro- 
priation of  previous  years. — Geo.  M.  Allison,  Secretary,  Columbia,  Lancaster  county. 

Wholesome  Educational  Sentiment. — As  to  cutting  off  the  appropriation  whereby  the  Secre- 
taries received  The  School  Journal  all  over  our  State,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  step  backward  and  one 
which  should  be  retraced  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  The  Journal  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  creating  a  wholesome  educational  sentiment  among  the  people,  and  I 
trust  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  usual  appropriation  for  sending  it  to  the  Secre- 
taries, will  be  restored. — H.  W.  Harrison,  Secretary,  Mount  Union,  Huntingdon  county. 

Men  Interested  in  Education. — Through  The  School  Journal,  every  Secretary  and  School 
Board  was  in  touch  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  I  regret  very  much 
the  cutting  off  of  the  appropriation  which  made  this  possible.  It  is  certainly  a  step  backward  in  our 
educational  affairs.  The  Journal  has  been  of  great  value  to  ns  in  our  work  as  Directors.  Men 
in  the  Legislature  who  are  interested  in  public  education  should  have  this  important  matter  made 
right. — Jere  W.  Raker,  Secretary,  Zerbe  district,  Northumberland  county. 

-  Lost  Without  It. — I  must  say  that  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Director  and  Secretary  of 
School  Board  I  am  lost  without  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. — P.  D.  Butterfleld,  Secretary, 
Barrett  township,  Jefferson  county. 

Ling  Standing  and  Excellent  Custom. — In  reference  to  the  jutting  off  of  the  appropriation 
for  supplying  every  School  Board  in  the  State  with  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  I 
consider  it  very  unwise,  and  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  noted  the  retrograde  step  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  this  day  of  demand  for  progress  in  education.  I  sincerely  hope  the  next  meeting  of  Legis- 
lature will  quickly  restore  the  long  standing  and  excellent  custom.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  for 
many  years  each  Director  of  this  district  has  received  The  Journal,  and  to  me  it  has  proved  a  very 
great  help  in  my  official  capacity. — M.  8.  Parvin,  Secretary,  Ontelaunee  district,  Berks  county. 

Very  Important  Matter. — I  deem  it  a  very  important  matter  that  every  School  Director  should 
receive  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  or  its  equal  along  the  line  of  education.  I  am  sure  there 
is  information  in  The  Journal  that  no  other  periodical  gives  so  compactly  and  in  a  form  so  useful  to 
all  educators.  I  trust  that  the  matter  will  be  made  right,  and  that  The  Journal  will  again  be  sent, 
at  least  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Boards, — 0.  T.  Fryberger,  Philipsburg,  Centre  county. 

Cause  Of  Education  Crippled. — I  feel  that  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  crippled  by  cutting  off  the  appropriation  that  made  it  possible  for  each  School  Board 
to  have  a  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  The  Journal  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Director  and  Teacher,  and  in  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  every 
member  of  our  Board  takes  The  Journal.  I  hope  this  subscription  for  the  Secretaries  will  be  restored 
by  the  incoming  Legislature. — J.  W.  Black,  Secretary,  Allegheny  township,  Blair  county. 

Not  Good  Housekeeping. — I  believe  in  economy  and  think  that  every  servant  of  the  Govern  • 
ment  ought  to  practice  "good  housekeeping;"  but  cutting  off  the  appropriation  by  which  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  was  sent  to  each  Secretary  in  the  State  is  not  a  matter  of  good  housekeeping. 
The  School  Journal  is  indispensable  to  every  Director  and  it  should  be  urged  more  earnestly  upon 
the  attention  of  the  teachers,  because  it  is  the  best  guide  to  both  Director  and  Teacher  that  I  know 
of.  It  is  very  suggestive,  and  every  month  when  it  comes  to  hand  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  school  work. 
It  tells  of  improvements  made  elsewhere,  and  shows  how  more  improvement  can  be  made  at  home. 
I  hope  this  appropriation  will  again  be  restored,  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  all  our  School  Boards 
will  soon  be  receiving  the  Journal  the  same  as  heretofore,  upon  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. — H.  D.  Brader,  Secretary,  North  Whitehall  district,  Lehigh  county. 


8  WHA  T  IS  SAID  B  Y  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Religious  Sense  and  Literary  Taste.— As  a  Teacher  and  Director,  I  find  The  Pennsylvania 

School  Journal  to  be  the  very  best  educational  paper  that  I  know  of.  It  is  a  journal  for  the  Super- 
intendent, Director,  Teacher,  Student,  and  all  who  may  be  interested  in  educational  work,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  paper  for  the  home  circle.  I  hope  to  see  the  appropriation  restored  and  in  the 
meantime  will  use  my  influence  to  increase  the  subscription  list.  Every  Director  should  have  The 
Journal,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  every  school  room  in  the  State.  In  my  opinion  The  Journal 
is  edited  with  a  reverent  religious  sense  and  with  excellent  literary  taste,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  it  be  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  youth  of  our  State,  as  well  as  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  their  educational  training. — W.  H.  Sherwood,  Secretary,  Clinton  district,  Wayne  cb. 

For  All  Their  Members. — Our  School  Board  has  for  some  years  subscribed  for  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  for  all  their  members,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  I  have  long  been  a  reader 
of  The  Journal  and  been  benefited  by  it.  The  action  of  the  Legislature  in  cutting  off  the  appro- 
priation for  sending  it  to  the  Secretary  of  every  School  Board  we  consider  a  detriment  to  those  school 
districts  that  do  not  subscribe  for  it. —James  H.  Smith,  Mount  Carmel  borough,  North  umberlarid. 

One  Year's  Gratuitous  Service. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  been  received  reg- 
ularly and  has  always  been  considered  an  invaluable  educational  journal,  both  for  teachers  and 
Directors.  Thinking  it  necessary  that  not  only  the  Secretary  but  also  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  should  read  school  literature,  I  brought  the  matter  before  the  Board  and  we  agreed,  by  unan- 
imous vote,  that  the  township  could  at  least  afford  to  pay  for  The  School  Journal  for  each  Director  for  one 
year's  gratuitous  service  as  an  important  township  official.  That  the  law  makers  acted  unwisely 
in  cutting  off  the  State  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  no  sane  man 
will  deny,  but  to  remedy  die  mischief,  each  Board  should  decide,  by  vote,  to  subscribe  for  The  Jour- 
nal, either  at  their  own  expense  or  at  the  expense  of  the  school  district  they  represent.  No  official 
is  competent  to  serve  in  an  official  capacity  unless  he  is  posted. — Frank  B.  Bnmner,  Secretary, 
Washington  district,  Berks  county. 

An  Indispensable  Medium. — I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  School  Journal  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  As  it  was  not  furnished  this  year  to  the  Secretaries  I  subscribed  for  it  at  my  own  expense. 
I  think  it  an  indispensable  medium  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Directors  of  the  State, 
and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  have  the  appropriation  restored  which  will  enable  the 
Department  to  place  it  again  in  the  hands  of  every  Secretary. — Thos.  A.  Hay,  Secretary,  Clinton 
township,  Butler  county. 

Money  Well  Spent. — It  was  a  mistake  of  our  lawmakers  to  cut  the  appropriation  for  The  Journal, 
as  I  think  the  money  is  well  spent.  I  also  think  that  The  Journal  should  not  only  be  sent  to  the 
Secretaries,  but  that  it  should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Director  in  the  State.  My  advice  would 
be  that  every  Board  should  subscribe  for  it.  The  Journal  is  a  valuable  publication,  and  we  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  it. — John  B.  Schaflher,  Secretary,  Freemansburg,  Northampton  county. 

Most  Welcome  and  Helpful  Visitor. — During  the  past  ten  years,  while  I  have  been  Secretary, 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  been  a  most  welcome  and  helpful  visitor.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  medium  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
I  feel  that  I  certainly  cannot  do  without  it.  When  I  brought  the  matter  before  our  Board  a  few 
days  ago,  every  one  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  cut  off  the  Secretaries  from  this  monthly  contact 
with  the  School  Department  at  Harrisburg.  I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
Board  when  I  say  that  we  believe  the  Legislature  in  doing  this  lost  sight  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  work  of  the  State,  and  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  received  a  hard  blow 
when  the  appropriation  for  sending  The  Journal  upon  the  order  of  the  School  Department,  was  re- 
fused. I  am  glad  to  say  that  every  member  of  our  Board  has  been  receiving  The  Journal  for  years. 
— S.  S.  Graybill,  Secretary,  East  Donegal  township,  Lancaster  county. 

Warm  Friend  of  The  Journal. — Since  I  have  been  Secretary  of  our  School  Board  I  have  be- 
come a  warm  friend  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  not  only  myself  but  other  members  of  my 
family.  When  The  Journal  is  brought  in  with  the  rest  of  the  mail  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
read.  This  I  like  to  see,  for  the  reading  matter  which  it  presents  is  of  a  higher  standard  than  that 
found  in  many  of  our  books  and  papers.  The  Journal  has  kept  me  posted  in  many  matters  of  which 
I  would  otherwise  have  been  ignorant,  and  had  it  not  been  for  its  free  distribution  to  the  Secretaries 
by  the  School  Department  I  would  probably  not  have  become  acquainted  with  it.  Therefore  I  con- 
sider it  very  unjust  to  have  this  good  work  stopped  by  cutting  off  the  appropriation  from  the  School 
Department.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  have  our  Directors  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  At 
cause  of  education,  and  I  know  that  the  reading  of  The  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  arousing 
such  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  Directors.  As  soon  as  I  became  acquainted  with  The  Journal  I 
urged  our  Board  to  subscribe.  I  cannot  speak  of  it  too  highly,  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
family. — W.  M.  Burdick,  Secretary,  Greenfield  district,  Lackawanna  county. 

NOTE.— We  have  many  more  strong  letters  of  approval  of  The  Journal  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  later.   We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  hear  from  as  many  Secretaries  as  possible. 
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THOMAS  MBSSINGER  DROWN,  LUD.,  President. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE   FOLLOWING  COURSES: 

I.  Df  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  i.  Turn  Classical  Course,  a.  Thb  Latin-Scibntific  Coursjk.  3.  Tux  Comas 
m  Science  and  Letters. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOGY,  x.  The  Course  in  Civil  Engineering,  a.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  Engimbkbjno.  3* 
4.  The  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering.  6.  Tfeut 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  ' 

HI.  COMBINED  C0UR8BB.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventually  to 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  aa  opportu- 
nity of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the 


Junior  and  Senior 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the' 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  otae  w 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  far 
the  full  technical  course ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  weB- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THB  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

READY   IN   JULY. 

Cyr's  Fifth  Reader. 

Oyr's  Fifth  Reader  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  previous  Readers  of  making  young 
people  acquainted  with  a  few  of  our  great  authors  is  continued  in  this  book. 
Sketches  of  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  etc.,  are  intro- 
duced, amply  illustrated  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  these  authors. 
Choice  selections  have  also  been  made  from  other  authors,  whose  writings  are 
especially  interesting  and  instructive  to  pupils  of  Fifth  Reader  grade. 

Send  a  postal  giving  your  name  and  address,  and 
receive  by  return  mail  our  new  "  CYR  BOOKLET" 
of  sixty-four  pages,  illustrated  with  many  portraits 
and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  standard  American 
and    English  autlwrs. 

. ,  -  -         -  -  -  — 

G1NN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicajgo. 

Philadelphia  Office,  1229  Arch  Street, 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  the  Woild. 

The  40th  Annual  season  opens  September   12,  1899.    Th» 
college  curriculum  embraces  the  following  features: 
1.  A  Four  Years'  Graded  Cpllegiate  Course, 
a.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruction  by  the  Col- 
lege staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  Year  ending  April  i,  1898,  there  were  treated 
in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff,  29,973  cases. 

5.  Actual   Labratory   Instruction   in  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Laboratories. 

For  announcements  and  Sample   Copy  of  Clinique,  address 
the  registrar. 

0-6  JOSEPH  P.  CORB,  IK.  D  • 

C  H.  VII.A8.  M.  D.,  Dean, 
2811-13  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Instruction  for  Teachers. 

Teaching  by  Correspondence  in  English,  Mathe- 
matii       listory,  Science,  and  Languages. 
St&v*.,  at  Home  under  Harvard  graduates, 
r  particulars  address, 
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AUSTIN  PHELPS,  DEAN, 

Cambridge,  Haas. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY    >«r. 

TIIK  E.  W.  VANUl'ZEJf  CO.,  tUetauil,  O.,  U.SLA, 
Bella  made  of  Pure  Copper  aad  Tin  only. 

Makers  of  the  Largest  Bell  la  America. 


The  PennBTWanla  District 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  (£4.90  by  < 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  ft, 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book. 

J.  F.  If  eCASXST. 


or 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


GEOMETRY  REVOLUTIONIZED 

By  the  Publication  of 

Milne's  Plane  Geometry, 

$  .75 

AND 

Milne's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  $1.25 

BY 

WILLIAM  J.  MILNB,  Ph.  D.,  LLD., 

President  of  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Milne's  Grammar  School 
Algebra,  $  .50 


After  several  years'  preparation  this 
text  book  was  issued  on  May  31st. 
Unrivaled  as  a  teaching  book.  The 
first  successful  combination  of  the 
valuable  features  of  inventional  and 
concrete  geometry  with  rigid  logical 
treatment.  Large  number  of  valuable, 
suggestive  questions  and  undemon- 
strated  theorems. 

Treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  remarkably  successful  books  by 
the  same  author. 


Guerber's  Story  of  the 
Great  Republic,  65  Ota. 

An  authentic  and  fascinating 
history  of  our  country  from 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution 
down  to  the  present  day.  Not 
a  mere  collection  of  facts  and 
dates  but  a  spirited  picture  of 
the  times  and  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  country. 
Many  interesting  stories  and 
anecdotes. 


Willonghby 's  American 
Citizenship,       $1.00 

Todd's  New  Astronomy, 

1.30 

Cooky's  Student's  Man- 
ual of  Physics,    1.00 

Waldo's  Elementary 
Meteorology,       1.50 

Apgar's  Birds  of  the 
United  States,    2.00 


Harkness's  Complete  Latin 
Grammar,  $1.25 

Practical,  clear  and  concise.  Special 
attention  paid  to  syntax,  the  subjunct- 
ive, etc. 

Harkness's   Short  Latin 
Grammar,  $  .80 

Harper  and  Gallup 's  Cicero's 
Orations  and  Letters,  $1.30 

The  Orations  are  those  generally  re- 
quired by  colleges.  The  Letters  were 
selected  with  special  reference  to  their 
fttne>s  in  sight  translation. 

Kirtland's  Correspondence  of 
Cicero,  $  .50 


Cameron's  de  Goncourt 
Selectionsf       '  $1.25 

Syms's  Mme.  de  Se- 
vigne's  Letters,     .40 

Francois's  Introductory 
French  Prose  Compo- 
sition, .25 

Rogers's  French  Sight 
Reading,  .40 

Ranke's  Kaiserwahl 
Karl's  V.,  .35 


tary  Reading. 


Holder's  Stories  of  Animal 
Life.    60  cents. 

Presents  many  remarkable  phases 
of  animal  life.  Contains  many 
facts  not  generally  available  and 
covers  a  wide  Held. 


Scott's  Kenilworth.  50  cents. 

A  valuable  and  attractive  addition 
to  this  series  of  good  literature. 


BY 


Irish's  Qualitative  Analysis  for  Secondary  Schools,  50  cents 

A  simple  but  complete  half  year's 
work.  All  obscure  and  complicated  re- 
actions have  been  omitted.  The  large 
number  of  suggestive  questions  bring 
out  the  cone  usions  drawn  from  the  ex. 
periments  and  call  attention  to  the  metals 
dealt  with  and  to  their  more  important 
compounds. 


CYRUS  W.  IRISH,  A.  B., 

Head  Master  Lowell  High  School, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic.    Fifth  Book.    65  cents 

Percentage  and  interest  presented 
early.  Unusually  large  number  of  prac- 
tical problems.  The  Statement  Plan 
saves  time  and  labor  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  solution  of  problems. 
One  chapter  devoted  to  elementary 
algebra. 


"  BY 

v  S.y/.  BAIRD, 

Piin.  Frar»K.:.i  Grammar  School, 
Wilkesbarre.   Pa. 


For  special  information  regarding  these  and  other  superior  books,  write  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI       CHICAGO       BOSTON       ATLANTA       PORTLAND,  ORB. 


« 

Gfypistopljer  SoWer  Gonjpaijy, 

(Established  1738.) 

The  Oldest  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Publisher*  of  modern  educational  books* 


In  Press. 

The  Standard  Readers, 

By  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  new  readers  are  complete  in  five  volumes.     They  embody  and  develop  Dr. 
Brumbaugh's  ideas  of  methods  in  teaching  reading. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 

Complete  In  Six  Books. 

The  newest,  most  simple,  beautiful,  practical  and  teachaDle  system  of  vertical  writ- 
ing published.  A  true  vertical  writing,  not  penned  print  nor  slant  writing  made 
upright. 

Liberty  Bell  Leaflets,  Is  cents  each] 

Reprints  of  Original  Historical  Documents. 

F  ..    .  .     /  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D., 
taitea  Dyj  JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 

Invaluable  aids  to  teachers  of  American  History. 


Brooks's  Famous  Mathematical  Series. 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 

Brooks's  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Geometries,  Triognometries. 

Books  of  established  methods,  proven  to  be  the  best  and  still  leading  all  others. 


Beitzel's  Primary  and  Advanced  Word-Builders. 

Two  logical  and  consecutive  Spelling-books. 


Lyte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks,  West  lake's  Common-school 
Literature,  Magill's  Modern  French  Series,  etc. 


Christopher  Sower  Company, 

Publishers. 

614  <Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THOMAS  MESSINQBR  DROWN,  LL.D.,  Prerfdant. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   QFFInS   THE   FOLLOWING,   COURSES: 

I.  HI  OSHKBAL  LITBRATLTOE.    >.  Til  Cubical  Coumi.    >.  Thm  Latin  Sciaimnc  Com 
n  Semen  Ann  Lamm. 

II.  IH  TECHNOLOGY,    i.  Th»  CsOTew  m  Civil  Ewhihuuubg.    i.  Tki  Couiui  ih  Mkhahica 

Ht  COMBD.ED  COTJBBEB.    The  ■nlhDiiiici  of  tha  Unircnitr,  beinS  convinced  ttutiuny  men  wh< 
Nudy  •  technical  profeteton,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  u  offer 
nlty  of  combining  culture  itudielwilh  those  which  belong  lo  practical  life.     Any  student  who  wiaha 

itibttitute  luch  technical  arudiea  u  ire  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  pnrtioD  of  the  regular  work  of  1L.  v 

At  the  end  of  the  four  yean  he  will  nctfn  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  hii  coune.  If  he  then  cfcoOMi  to 
nlcal  mint  In  which  the  tuhitiruted  stud  iea  belong,  he  can  don,  and  may  uptci  ro  receive  the  technical  deer 
two  yean,  depending  upon  the  coune  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  itudent.  Thia  opportunity  will  be  valua 
may  have  uk  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  yean,  even  where  they  are  u> 
the  mil  technical  count  ;  while  to  thoee  who  can  avail  Ihemulvea  of  the  combined  eotinea,  it  often  a  meani  ta 
rounded  training,  which  will  lit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  foe  greater  tuccat  in  the  future. 

For  Further  Information,  for  ReftEwera,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  ol  the  different  Courses,  addrear 

TBS  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BET] 


peraoua  an  opponu- 


127  DUAI  YORK. 

Respectfully  jlotlfy  Educators  and  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania 

r     That  NEW  SERIES  and  EDITIONS  of  the  ELLSWORTH  SYSTEM  or  PENMANSHIP  an  no*  ready,  ccinprmin. 
Serin  H.-CURKBNT  COPY  BOOKS,  Verticil  Edition  in  I  numben.    Nor.,  r,  i,  3,  (mall,  per  doaen,  n  centa.    Net 

'Series  i. -CURRENT  COPY  BOOKS,  New  flant  Edition  (18c).    No.,  r,  i,  3,  .nL.ll,  per  doren,  n  centt.    Noa.,,  ■ 

reduced  and  turns  olsame  More  rounded  than  heretofore  toattata  Increased  htclllly  and  legibility  tn  writing  results. 

3.     That  the  old  wire,  bound,  under  lolded  form  of  book  has  been  entirely  discarded  for  ibr  modern  patent  perfected,  revenihlt 

*o-  Send  for  new  booklet  ot  "  1 1  lu  at  rated  Lewan*  and  Lecture*  on  Penmanihlp  "  (79B  pp  ),  for  Teachera.    Addrea 
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-  ON    PRESS.- 


favorite  Songs  and  fiymn$ 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


tpileil  by  .T.  P.  MoCAbUircY. 
HARPER  &  BROS.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK. 
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HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  sad  Best  Equipped 

Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  the  Woild. 


Year  end  iiR  April  r,  iS-i3,  lb  c  re  were  [railed 

■l.:     lb.ur.r-i.ry    |,y    ,.„  ,  ,   „■„  r,   s|  .  IT,  ,y  .„  ,  ,  CJ«S. 

' lion    in    Tboruiiiihl ,-  L.iiupucd 


.1    Ijbrat 

luticements  and  Sample   Co] 


9-6  JOSEPH  F.  cnmi,  M.  D  . 

C.  O.  vh,»S.  M.  »  ,  Dean, 
9811-13  cmum  lirove  Ave.,  Clilcuttin, 


hafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

Seven  coupes  in   Art.,  Philo.ophy  and  Science,  Civil,  Mln- 
nencement  June  i.st.      Fall  Lr.ni,  begins  sKulrmber  lath. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY  * 


J.  P.  McCABKET,  Lincutar.  P.. 


" [incoln  Art  Series" 

Good  Pictures  become  an  influence  of  Perennial  Blessing  to  the  School. 


Good 

Pictures 


for 


School= 
room 

Walls, 

the 

Office, 

and  the 

Home. 


"Saved." 

The  Mothers. 

The  Baron's  Charger. 

The  Sisters. 

"Right  or  Left?" 

Dido  Building  Carthage, 

"Our  Father." 
Shakspeare  and  Friends. 

Also,  Life-Size  Portraits  of 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Thaddeus  Stevens, 

William  Penn  (Youth), 

William  Penn  (Middle  Age.) 

[These  Portraits  all  Engraved  by  Rea.] 


For  an  ordinary  life-time  we  have  been  much  interested  in  pictures,  and  the  men  who  make 
them.  But  all  the  whie  our  great  surprise  has  been  that  so  few  choice  pictures  of  proper  size  are 
to  be  had  in  the  art  stores,  even  at  high  prices.  During  the  past  two  years  or  more  we  have  been 
preparing  a  few  plates  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  short  list  of  two  or  three  dozen  good  sub- 
jects which  can  be  furnished  at  a  low  rate  to  persons  desiring  them.  Thousands  of  these  will  go 
into  the  schools,  where  many  of  them  will  give  pleasure  for  generations.  The  Lincoln  Art  Series 
is  meant  to  be  a  collection  of  Choice  and  Valuable  Pictures  for  the  Walls  of  ihe  School  Room,  the 
Office,  and  the  H"me,  It  now  includes  the  following:  favorite  subjects:  Saved  (Dog  and  Child) 
by  Landseer :  The  Baron's  Charger,  by  Herring;  The  Mothers  (Animal  Picture),  by  Verbeck- 
hoven  ;  Shakspeare  and  his  Friends,  by  Fae<l :  Right  or  Left?  by  Klehaus;  The  Sisters, 
by  Barry  ;  Our  Father;  and  Dido  Building  Carthage,  by  Turner.  Also,  portraits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  two  portraits  of  William  Penn,  the  one  in 
Youth  and  the  other  in  Middle  Age;  and  a  pleasant  Child  picture  of  Wilhelmina,  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  at  the  age  of  twelve  )  ears.     All  Pictures  are  either  22  by  28  inches  or  24  by  30  inches. 

These  pictures  ail*  sent  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express,  securely  packed,  at  One  Dollar  each ; 
Three  for  $2.00;  tight  for  $5.00,  or  Twenty  for  $10.00.  In  making  up  orders  as  above,  any 
pictures  may  be  selected,  and  auy  number  of  copies  of  any  picture  preferred.     Address 

* — —  J.  P.  McCaskev.  Lancaster.  Pa. 
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New  and  Standard  TeKt-Books 


Lyte's  Language  Series 

By  E.  Oram  Lytk,  A.  M  ,  Ph.  D.,  Principal 
First  Pennsylvania  Stale  Normal  School,  Millers- 
ville,  Elementary  English,  $  .35  ;  Ele- 
ments of  Grammar  and  Composition,  $  .50; 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition,  $  .75. 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic 

By  S.  W.  BAIRD,  Principal  Franklin  Grammar 
School,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.     Five  books. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades 

By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  author  of  Harper's 
Readers,  Old  Greek  Stories,  Old  Stories  of  the 
East,  The  Book  Lover,  etc. 

Eight  Books:  for  Graded  Schools. 

Five  Books:  for  Ungraded  Schools. 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  author  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  the  United  States,  The  Futility 
of  the  Spelling  Grind,  etc. 

Part  I.  $  .15;  Part  II.  $  .20. 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penman- 
ship.    Eight  Books  and  Charts. 

The  Natural  Course  in  Music 

By  Frederic  H.  Ripley,  A.  M.  and  Thomas 
Tapper,  Mus.  D. 

Seven  Books;  Seven  Charts. 

Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

(Just  ready).  $  1.25 

Milne's  Grammar  School  Algebra 

(Just  ready).  $  .50 

A  New  Harkness  * 

By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  in  Bro^n  University. 

Complete  Latin  Grammar  $1.25 

Short  Latin  Grammar  .80 


I 


McM aster's  School  History  of  the 
United  States  gi.oo 

By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of 
American  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Stories  of  Pennsylvania  $  .60 

By  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
and  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.t  Ph.  D.( 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  President  of  Juniata  College. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reader  $  .50 

By  Stephen  O.  Goho,  A.  M.,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Milton,  Pa. 

Natural  Geographies 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and 
Russell  Hinman,  author  of  the  Elecdc  Physical 
Geography. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography       %  Jbo 

Natural  Advanced  Geography  1.25 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  North  America, 
$  .60;  Asia,  $  .60;  South  America  (In  prepa- 
ration). 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Normal  College, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic  $  .30 

Standard  Arithmetic  .65 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  late 
House  Surgeon  of  the  City  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

Primary,  $  .30;  Intermediate,  %  .50; 

Advanced,  $  .80. 


For  special   information  regarding   these   and 
many  other  superior  text-books,  please  write  to 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI       CHICAGO       BOSTON       ATLANTA       PORTLAND.  ORE, 


-McTHB   &BHIQII   URrtBKSITT.**- 


3.  Tub  Coons 


THOMAS  MBSSINGBR  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE   FOLLOWING  COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE.    1.  The  Classical  Course,    a.  The  Latin-Scientific  Course. 
w  Science  and  Letters. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOGY.  1.  The  Course  in  Civil  Engineering,  a.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineesumo.  3, 
4.  The  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Emgineesimo.  .6.  Thk 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

HI.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventually  to 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  opportu- 
nity of  combining  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  from  one  to 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  for 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  well- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  lor  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  "descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BBTHLBHBM,  PA. 

Primary  Reading  Course 

FROM  THE 

IRiversibe  Xitetatute  Series 

BASED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT 

"  The  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  read  great  books" 

DESCRIBED  BY  EDUCATORS  AS 

Sound,   Sensible,   Economical,  Practical,  Interesting,  and   Inspiring 

GRADES  I.,  II.,  and  III.    . 

(Prices  given  below  are  nety  postpaid?) 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.    Extra  No.  K.    Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  30  cents. 
The  Hiawatha  Primer.     Extra  No.  P.     Cloth  40  cents. 

By  Florence  Holbrook,  Principal  of  Forestville  School,  Chicago,  111.  i6mot  139  pages  of  text,  8 
full  page  colored  illustrations,  4  full-page  black  and  white  illustrations,  and  65  part-page  illustrations. 
With  reading  and  writing  lessons  in  the  most  approved  vertical  script. 

Scudder's  Fables  and  Polk  Stories.     Nos.  47,  48.     Each  No.,  paper,  15  cents; 

in  one  vol.,  cloth,  40  cents. 
Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading.     No.  59.    Paper,  15  cts;  cloth,  25  cts. 
Hans  Andersen's  Stories.     Nos.  49,  50.     Each  No.,  paper,  15  cents;  in  one  vol., 

cloth,  40  cents. 
Grimms'  Tales.     Nos.  107,  108.     Each  No.,  paper,  15  cents;  in  one  vol.,  cloth  40  cts. 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River,  etc.   No.  126.    Paper,  15  cents ;  cloth,  25  cents. 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha.     Nos.  13,  14.     Each    No.,  paper,  15   cents;  in  one  vol., 

cloth,  40  cents.  Revised  Edition.    With  Illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston.    11  Bast  17th  Street,  Hew  York.    378-888  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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HAHNEMANN 

dical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  the  Woild. 

The  40th  Annual  season  opens  September  ia,  1899.  Th» 
college  curriculum  embraces  the  following  features : 

1.  A  Four  Years'   Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

3.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruction  by  the  Col- 
lege staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  Year  ending  April  1,  1898,  there  were  treated 


in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff,  29,973  cases. 

5.  Actual   I 
Laboratories. 


5.  Actual   Labratory   Instruction  in   Thoroughly 


973C 
Equi 


pped 


For  announcements  and  Sample   Copy  of  Clinique,  address 
the  registrar. 

9-6  JOSEPH  P.  COBB.  M .  D  , 

C.  H.  VI I. A 8.  M.  D.,  Dean, 

2811-T3  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Cnlcasro. 


[xafayette  Qollege, 

E ASTON,  PA. 

Seven  courses  in  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science,  Civil,  Min- 
ing, Electrical  Engineeriug  and  Chemistry.  Annual  Com- 
mencement June  aist.     Fall  term  begins  September  14th. 

For  Catalogues  address  the  Registrar.  3-6 


BUCKEYE  BRL  FOUNDRY 


1WIT. 


THE  K.  W.  VANDFEElf  fO„  ttelMutl,  O.,  f.S.A. 

Bella  made  of  Pore  Copper  and  Tin  only. 

Makers  of  the  Largest  Bell  in  America. 


49*  The  Petmaylvatila  District 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers*  rales  (£4.50  by  < 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it, 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book. 

J.  P.  ICeCASXST. 


and 


A  very  Good  Thing  for  Distribution  at  Teachers'  Institutes 

.    and  for  Use  in  Schools  Everywhere. 


Music  and  Memory  Work  Number 


of  the 


Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

i.  This  Supplementary  Number  contains  many  literary  gems  of  unusual  excel 
Ience.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  best  things  that  have  ever  been  written  or 
spoken  by  man.  They  are  the  Good  Memory  Work  Selections — seventy  or  more 
in  number — in  Prose  and  Poetry,  of  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  for  the  year 
1898-9.  It  is  believed  that  earnest  teachers  who  wish  to  grow  on  the  best  lines, 
and  who  desire  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  pupils,  will  find  great  good  in  this 
work  if  it  be  done  in  large  measure,  with  wise  method  and  resolute  purpose. 

2.  There  are  Twenty-seven  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  found  here,  with  music 
in  four  parts,  and  National  Songs  without  music,  all  suitable  for  use  in  County,  City 
and  Borough  Institutes,  and  in  Schools  everywhere.  This  Supplementary  Number 
is  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  for  its  Music  alone,  without  regard  to  its  other  val- 
uable features.    The  Selections  are  as  follows : 


Abide  With  Me, .  . 32 

Farewell  to  the  Woods, 33 

Your  Mission 34 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee 35 

How  Gentle  God's  Commands, ...  35 

Heirs  of  Unending  Life, 35 

When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly  ,36 

Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree, 37 

Lead,  Kindly  Light, 38 

Speed  Away, 38 

Fair  as  the  Morning, 39 

Never  Say  Fail, 40 

The  Cuckoo 41 

Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly, 42 


Bain  Upon  the  Root 43 

In  Happy  Moments, 44 

Twickenham  Ferry, 45 

Lord,  With  Glowing  Heart,   ....  46 
Wake,  Wake,  the  Morning,  ....  47 

Life  Let  Us  Cherish, 47 

What  I  Love  and  Hate 48 

I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley   ...  49 
Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, ....  50 

Welcome  to  Morning,      51 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling, ....  52 

Sweet  Saviour  Bless  Us 52 

Good  Night 5a 

Responsive  Scriptural  Readings,  . .  5S 


National  Songs.— Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  (Red,  White  and  Blue)— My  Country, 
'Tisof  Thee— The  Star  Spangled  Banner— Ark  of  Freedom— Flag  of  the  Free, 54 

3.  There  are  Five  Responsive  Scriptural  Readings  which  have  been  selected 
especially  for  the  use  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4,  The  incalculable  benefits  that  result  from  Good  Memory  Work  are  presented 
from  the  personal  experience  of  competent  speakers  and  writers.  It  is  the  feature 
of  Memory  Work  that  gives  this  Number  extraordinary  value  to  Teachers,  and  makes 
it  well  worth  distributing,  even  where  another  book  of  Songs  is  used. 

There  should  be  gain  to  the  Schools  of  the  State  from  the  general  distribution 
of  this  Supplementary  Number  to  the  Teachers  at  the  Annual  Institutes.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  every  thoughtful  teacher  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come,  and  may  mark  an  era  in  the  lives  of  some  such  teachers.  We  should  be  glad 
to  send  it  out  gratuitously,  but  to  do  this  would  cost  us  more  than  we  can  well  afford. 
The  page  is  same  size  and  style  as  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  Those  who 
desire  to  have  it  for  use  in  their  Schools  or  Institutes  may  order  at  Six  Dollars  per 
Hundred  Copies.  Single  copy,  10 cents;  Three  copies, 25  cents;  Twelve  copies, $1.00. 

The  Music  and  Memory  Work,  Supplement  No.  1,  which  was  issued  last  year  for  1898,  and  com- 
prises Ninety-Two  pages,  may  still  be  had.  This  is  a  very  valuable  Supplement  to  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  best  lines  of  School  Work.  Single  copy,  20  cents,  3  copies,  50  cents,  8  copies,  $1.00,  and 
100  copies,  $10.  J#  p#  McCa8kcy#  i^mcaeter,  Fa 


Noteworthy  New  Books 
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Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
Milne's  Plane  Geometry  (Separate) 


$1.25 
•75 


Unrivaled  as  a  teaching  book.  The  first  successful  combination  of  the  valuable 
features  of  inventional  and  concrete  geometry,  with  rigid,  logical  treatment.  Large 
number  of  valuable  suggestive  questions  and  undemonstrated  theorems. 

Milne's  Grammar  School  Algebra  .50 

Very  interesting  book  for  beginners.  Slight  transition  from  arithmetic  to 
algebra.     New  order  of  classification. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIMtUIIIMIIINIIHniHUMIIIMfiniUftim 

Latest  Pedagogical  Books 


Roark's  Method 
in  Education 

$1.00 

Seeley's  History 
of  Education 

$1.25 


A  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  present  themselves  in  the  school- 
room. A  manual  of  great  helpfulness 
to  ail  teachers,  both  experienced  and 

inexperienced. 


Especially  prepared  for  those  teachers 
who  must  take  an  examination  in  this 
subject.  Treats  of  the  various  educa- 
tional systems  of  this  country  and  others. 


For 
Normal 
Schools 

and 

Teachers 

Reading 

Circles 
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Irish'sQualitativeAnalysis 
for  Secondary  Schools 

By  C.  W.  IRISH,  Head  Master  Lowell 
High  School  $  .50 

Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata 

Edited  by  MAX  LENTZ,  Paterson  Clas- 
sical and  Scientific  School  .50 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in 
Arithmetic;    Fifth  Book 

By  S.  W.  BA1RD,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  .65 

Lyte's  Advanced   Gram- 
mar and  Composition 

By  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M.,  Ph.D., 

Millersviile,  .75 
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For  descriptive  circulars  of  the  best  books,  write  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CINCINNATI        CHICAGO        BOSTON        ATLANTA        PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Guerber's  ,  Story    of   the 
Great   Republic 

By  H.  A.  GUERBER,  $  .65 

Holder's  Stories  of  Ani- 
mal Life 

By  C.  F.  Holder,  LL.D.,  author  of 

Elements  of  Zoology,  .60 

Scott's  Kenilworth 

Edited  by  MARY  H.  NORRIS,  Dean  of 
Women,  Northwestern  University,  .50 

Brooks's  Stories  of  the  Old 
Bay  State 


By  Elbridge  s.  Brooks, 


.60 
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THOMAS  MBSSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE   FOLLOWING  COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE,    i.  Thk  Classical  Course,    s.  The  Latin-  Scientific  Courss.    3.  Thb  Covmam 

IM  SCIKNCB  AND  LkTTHRS. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOGY,  x.  Thb  Course  in  Civil  Enginbkring.  i.  Thb  Course  in  Mechanical  EwcntsmMG.  3, 
4.  Thb  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  5.  Thb  Course  in  Elbcfrical  Enginbering.  6.  Thb 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

HI.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventually  to 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  as  ooports- 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  benior  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  from  one  so 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  ~ 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  a 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BBTHLBBBit,  PA. 

POUR    HUNDRED    A  IT  3D    FIFTY 


450 


favorite  Songs  and  fiymns 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

With  Twenty-Five  Responsive  Scriptural  Readings. 

Compiled  by  J.  P.  M0CA8KEY. 


450 


The  field  of  Vocal  Music  from  which  this  is  taken  is  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  fullest  and  most  varied  Collection  that 
has  ever  been  brought  together  into  one  book.     Four  Hundred  pages. 

Ssurper  6c  Sro-fcHoraa,,  PMbli  shtrfl,  XT 


music  and  memory  Work  Supplement :  no.  2: 

The  incalculable  benefits  that  result  from  Good  Memory  Work  are  presented  from  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  competent  speakers  and  writers.  It  is  the  feature  of  Mtmory  Work  that  gives  this  Number  extraor- 
dinary value  to  Teachers,  and  makes  it  well  worth  distributing,  even  where  another  book  of  Songs  is  used. 

For  contents  of  the  Second  Number  (October,  1899)  of  tne  Music  and  Memory  Supplement  to  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  see  issue  for  September  of  this  Magazine.  Some  Seventy  Selections  in 
Prose  and  Poetry;  Twenty  Seven  Songs  and  Hymns  with  Music  in  four  parts;  and  other  matter  of  more  or 
less  interest.  Single  copy,  10  cents;  three  copies,  25  cents;  twelve  copies,  $1.00.  (The  pamphlet  is  too 
large  and  heavy  to  make  the  price  per  dozen  by  mail  less  than  One  Dollar.)  By  express,  100  copies  are  sent 
for  Six  Dollars.     A  Good  Thing  for  distribution  at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  for  use  in  Schools  everywhere. 


Do  You  Enjoy  Pictures? 


Along  with  each  Hundred  Copies  of  Supple. 

ment  No.  2,  any  Six  Pictures  of  the 
Lincoln  Art  Series, — if  desired  lor  the  School  or  for  the  Home — may  be  ordered  at  the  nominal  rate  of  One 
Dollar  for  the  Six,  this  being  the  price  of  each  picture  sold  singly.  They  must  be  ordered  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Supplement.  We  want  these  fine  pictures  to  be  seen  and  known,  and  make  this  Special  Offer  mainly 
with  that  end  in  view.  J#  P#  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pfe. 


A  Rare  Christmas  Gift. 

"Christmas  in  Song  and  Story" 


Is  the 


Best  of  the  Christmas  Book 

PRICE.    $2.50. 


If  you  want  rt,  order  through  your  Book* 
seller  or  address 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


[xafayette  Qolle&e, 

E ASTON,  PA. 

Seven  courses  in  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science,  Civil,  Min- 
ing, Electrical  Engineeriu^  and  Chemistry.  Annual  Com- 
mencement June  21st.     Fall  term  begins  September  14th. 

For  Catalogues  address  the  Registrar.  *— 6 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY   ,«*. 

THK  E.  W.  YAKIH  ZKS  CO..  Iteriuuill.  6.,  T.H.A. 
Bell*  made  of  Pore  Copper  and  Tin  only. 

Makers  of  the  Largest  Ball  ia  America* 


Uery  Rare  and  Beautiful  Picture  for  Schools  and  Rome*. 


^SKTE  wish  1q  put  Ibis  valuable 
tiJ  picture,  "Christ  Blessing 
^Ti  Little  Children,"  into 
Schools  and  Homes  all  over 
Pennsylvania — at  no  cost  to  sub- 
scribers. We  shall  send  it  out, 
postpaid,  to  all  Subscribers  for 
Volume  48  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Schxjol  Journal,  which 
began  with  July,  1S99.  This 
noble  picture  will  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  upon  the  wall  in  many 
places  long  after  the  present  gen- 
eration has  pissed  away.  And 
all  the  while  it  will  have  been 
an  influence  for  good  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  price  of  the  picture  la  1 1.  jo. 


FIFTVtii 
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Christ  BlMtlnii  Little  Children.— Le  Jeune. 


Dollar  far  1 


copy. 


9gf  HIS  very  fine  picture  will  be  prized  wherever  it  is  seen  lor  ils  tender  suggeition,  and  its  blessed  influence 
tg)  In  1  he  School  or  Home.  Speaking  fiom-the  wall  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  after  year,  the 
influence  of  a  silent  teacher  like  Ibis  can  never  be  told.  We  shall  be  glad  to  put  Ten  Thousand  of  these 
pictures  into  the  homes  and  schools  of  our  subscribers  upon  the  New  Volume  of  The  Journal.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  frame  it,  let  it  be  tacked  upon  the  wall  where  it  can  be  seen  by  everybody.  '■  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,"  is  its  tender  lesson.  It  is  a  piclure  good  f  .r  parent,  or  children, or  teacher  to  live  with. 
The  silent  things  that  keep  us  company  upon  the  nails, are  they  not  a  mighty  influence  ?  The  favorite  poem, 
entitled"  Hannah  the  Mother,"  given  herewith,  isinihe  very  spirit  of  the  scene  which  the  artist  would  present. 
.*,  Commit  this  beautiful  thiae  to  memory,  recall  it  at  tira-s,  teach  it  to  children,  and  you  will  be  the  richer  tor  life. 


"  The  Master  has  come  over  Jordan," 

Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day; 
"  Is  healing  the  people  who  throng  Him, 

With  a  touch  of  His  finger,  they  say. 
And  now  I  shall  carry  the  children, — 

Little  Rachel  and  Samuel  and  John; 
I  shall  carry  the  baby  Esther. 

For  the  Lord  to  look  upon." 
The  father  looked  at  her  kindly; 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled, 
"  Now,  who  but  a  doting  mother 

Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild? 
If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons. 

Or  dying  of  fever,  'twere  well; 
Or  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper, 

Like  many  in  Israel." 
"  Nay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathan; 

I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care; 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master, 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 
If  He  lay  His  hand  on  the  children, 

My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know; 
For  a  blessing  forever  and  ever 

Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 


So  over  the  hills  of  Judah, 

Along  by  the  vine- rows  green. 
With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosom, 

And  Rachel  her  brothers  between; 
'  Mong  the  people  who  hung  on  H  is  teaching, 

Or  waited  His  touch  ana  His  word; 
Thro'  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  list'ning, 

She  pressed  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord. 
Now,  why  shouldst  thou  hinder  the  Master," 

Said  Peter,  "with  children  like  these? 
Seest  not  how,  from  morning  till  evening, 

He  teacheth,  and  healeth  disease?  " 
Then  Christ  said,  "Forbid  not  the  children; 

Permit  them  to  come  unto  me;" 
And  He  took  in  his  arms  little  Esther, 

And  Rachel  He  set  on  His  knee. 
And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above, 
As  He  laid  His  hands  on  the  brothers, 

And  blessed  them  with  tenderest  love; 
As  he  said  of  the  babes  in  His  bosom, 

"  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  " 
And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial, 

That  hour  to  her  spirit  was  given. 


ft**  The  Picture  above  described  is  sent  out  promptly  upon  receipt 
of  your  order.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is,  of  itself,  worth 
many  times  its  cost,  but  roe  send  this  fine  picture  with  it.  Twelve 
numbers  to  Volume,  nearly  Six  Hundred  royal  octavo  pages. 


Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa., 

Publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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Tfie 

jmtocan  book  co^hx 

beg  to  announce  that  they  have  purchased  the  High 
School  and  College  Text-Books  formerly  published 
by^MEssRs.  Harper  &  Brothers  and  invite  correspond* 
dence   relating  to  the  introduction   of  these  books. 


These  Books  Include: 


Ames's  Theory  of  Physics,  $1.60 

Buehler's    Practical    Exercises 

in  English  ...     .50 

Campbell's    Observational    Ge- 
ometry       ...  .80 
Forman's  First  Greek  Book          1.20 
Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric    i.oa 
Johnson's  Elements  of  Literary 

Criticism        -  -  .80 

Lane  and  Morgan's  School  Latin 

Grammar  -  -  -  1.00 

Lewis's  Latin  Dictionary        -      2.00 


Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexi- 
con.   Abridged  Edition        -    $1.25 
McCaskey's  Favorite  Songs  and 
.  Hymns        -  -  .80 

Phillips  and  Fisher's  Elements 
of  Geometry       .  -  -  1.75 

Abridged  Geometry    -  -1.25 

Geometry  of  Space  -  1.25 

Phillips  and  Strong's  Elements 

of  Trigonometry        -  -         .90 

Rolfe's   Shakespeare,  40  Vols., 
each,  paper,  $  .36;    cloth        -    .56 


Among  Our  Other  Notable  Books  are: 


i 


Bacon's  New  French  Course      $1.00 
Blaisdell's    First     Steps    with 

American  and  British  Authors  .90 
Colby's  Outlines  of  General  His- 
tory -r  -  -  15° 
Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire  -  .40 
Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry -  -  -  -  1.25 
Milne's  Plane  Geometry  -  .75 
Milne's  Solid  Geometry  .  .75 
Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein      .85 


Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader 
— South  America        -  .    $  .60 

Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  .50 

Persons' s  Our  Country  in  Poem 
and  Prose 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Child- 
ren      - 

Scott's  Kenilworth  (Norris) 

Swett's  Stories  of  Maine 

The  Baldwin  Primer 


50 


.40 

5° 
.60 

.30 


Todd's  History  of  New  York  City   .75 


Send  for  catalogues,  descriptive  circulars,  and  price  lists  of  these  valuable  books. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York      Cincinnati      Chicago      Boston      Atlanta      Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  -LINCOLN  ART  SERIES.' 


Lincoln  Art  Series. — Among  the 
portraits  in  this  series  of  pictures  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  from  a  well-known 
photograph  taken  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  retouched  by  Deigendesch  to  bring 
out,  from  many  other  photographs,  the 
kindly  benignant  expression — too  often 
clouded  with  the  weight  of  care  and  sad- 
ness— which  spoke  the  heart  behind  it 
and  so  drew  men  to  him  that  he  became 
the  one  man  most  revered  and  beloved  of 
his  generation.  For  tbis  fine  portrait  we 
had  a  rare  col- 
lection of  thir- 
ty-five photo- 
graphs, which 
were  taken  at 
different  times 
some  of  them 
marvelously  ! 
unlike  all  the  j 
rest,  Weknow  j 
no  other  pic-  ' 
tu re  of  Abra-  ', 
ham  Lincoln 
that  we  like  so  ; 
well.  It  grows 
upon  one,  and 
is  good  to  live 
withasitlooks  ! 
down  from  the  ' 
wall.  That  of  j 
George  Wash-  ; 
ington  is  from  ! 
the  favorite  i 
(Athenaeum)  ; 
portrait,  by 
Gilbert  Stuart 
The  publica- 
tion of  tins  no- 
ble portrait  in 
1899,  is  com- 
memorative of 
the  hundredth 
year  from  the 
death  of  the 
Father  of  his 
Country.  No 
other  picture 
of  Washington 


lo-. 


good.   ThatofBenj: 

from  the  familiar  picture  by  Duplessez, 
painted  in  Paris  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  for  his  family,  when  he  was 
the  American  Minister  to  France  and  the 
most  noted  man  at  the  French  capital. 
We  are  told  that  the  picture  of  this  re- 
markable nun  was  in  those  days  seen 
everywhere  in  Paris.  That  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  is  a  very  accurate  likeness  of  this 
uncompromising  foe  to  human  slavery,  as 


we  knew  him  personally,  a  man  of  the 
granite  quality  of  his  native  Vermont 
hills,  of  whom  Harry  Watterson  has  well 
said,  that  "  from  1861  to  1865  he  was  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.** 
During  the  four  years  of  the  late  Civil 
War  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  were  the  two  men  wielding 
greatest  power  in  Washington.  The 
service  rendered  by  this  man  to  Penn- 
sylvania, in  preventing  the  repeal  in  1835 
of  her  Common  School  Law,  and  to  the 
...._....  .    United  States 

in  her  struggle 
for  national  ex 
istence  should 
be  more  wide- 
ly recognized. 
The  pi  ctnres, 
William  Penn 
in  youth  and 
in  middle  age. 
are  good  his- 
toric portraits. 
The  first  is  in 
the  building 
of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of 
Pennsylvania, 
the  second  in 
Independence 
Hall,  both  in 
Philadelphia. 
"The  Sisters" 
is  a  charming 
life  picture  by 
ChasABany. 
enlarged  for- 
tius art  series. 
Whittier,  the 
poet,  was  so  at- 
tracted by  this 
picture  that  he 
wrote  a  choice 
bitof  verse  11  p- 

ne  true  elder  race,  Oil  it  which  we 

talked  with  us  face  to  lace.  give  herewith. 

-Lmnii.  "Our  Father" 

is  also  repro- 
duced from  one  of  Mr.  Barry's  favorite 
drawings.  The  picture  of  Wilhelmina, 
the  young  queen  of  Holland,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  we  had  made  from  a  por- 
trait from  life.  All  these  portraits  have 
been  engraved  specially  for  the  Lincoln 
Art  Series  by  Rea.  one  of  the  best  engrav- 
ers in  the  world,  whose  skill  in  expression 
in  a  rare  gift  and  at  times  simply  marvel- 
ous. Any  of  these  heads  can  be  framed 
to  large  size  with  excellent  effect,  glass 
and  mat  30x38  or  40  in.,  and  wide  frame. 


"fincoln  Art  Series" 

aic^Good  Pictures  become  an  influence  of  Perennial  Blessing  to  the  School.  *  *  * 


Good 

Pictures 


for 


School- 
room 

Walls, 


the 


Office, 

and  the 

Home. 


"Saved." 

The  Mothers. 

The  Baron's  Charger. 

The  Sisters. 

"Right  or  Left?" 

Dido  Building  Carthage. 

"Our  Father." 
Shakspeare  and  Friends. 

Also,  Life-Size  Portraits  of 

George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thaddeus  Stevens, 

William  Penn  (Youth), 
William  Penn  (Middle  Age.) 

[These  Portraits  all  Engraved  by  Rea.] 


Fine  Engravings  only :  No  Photographs,  Photogravures,  or  Lithographs. 

The  Lincoln  Art  Series  is  meant  to  be  a  collection  of  Choice  and  Valuable  Pictures  for  the 
Walls  of  the  School  Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Home.  It  now  includes  the  following  favorite  sub- 
jects: Saved  (Dog and  Child),  by  Landseei  :  The  Baron's  Charger,  by  Herring;  The  Mothers, 
(Animal  Picture),  by  Verbeckhovcn ;  Shakespeare  and  his  Friends,  by  Faed  ;  Right  or  Left, 
(Children's  Play),  by  Klehaus :  The  Sisters  and  Our  Father,  by  Barry ;  and  Dido  Building  Car- 
thage, hv  Turner.  Also,  portraits  of  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thaddeus  Stevens,  two  portraits  of  William  Penn,  one  in  Youth,  the  other  in  Middle  Age ; 
and  a  pleasant  Child  picture  of  Wilhelmina,  the  Queen  of  Holland,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  All 
these  portraits  have  been  specially  engraved  for  the  Lincoln  Art  Series  by  Rea,  one  of  the  most 
skillful  engravers  in  the  world.  The  half-tones  are  of  unusually  large  size  and  excellence,  and  have 
also  been  re-engraved  by  Rea.  All  the  halftone  engravings  and  the  portraits  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  are  on  plate  paper  24x30  inches,  the  other  portraits  22x28.  These  portraits  are  all  of  such 
size,  life-size  and  over,  that  they  can  be  framed  quite  large,  with  mat  and  glass  30x38  or  30x40  inches, 
if  desired.  Appropriate  for  Christmas,  Birthday,  or  Wedding  Gifts,  or  for  gifts  to  friends  at  any 
time,  costing  little  and  making  the  home  brighter  and  more  attractive  for  a  life-time. 

These  pictures  are  sent  Prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  securely  packed,  at  One  Dollar  each  ;  Three 
for  $2.00;  Eight  for  $5.00,  or  Twenty  (favorite  Club  rate)  for  $10.00.  Lower  rates  for  larger 
numbers.  If  you  want  1 00  or  more  copies  for  vour  Schools,  write  for  Special  rates.  Any  Three  pic- 
tures that  he  may  select  will  be  sent  for  $1.00  to  any  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  making  up 
orders,  any  pictures  maybe  selected,  and  any  number  of  any  picture  preferred.  Seepages  2,  9,  12,  13 
for  matter  relating  to  the  Lincoln  Art  Series.     Address    j_  p<   McCASKEY.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


BOOKS  BY 
RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITIES 

yust  Published 


i 


Stewart  and  Coe's  First  Days  in 
School  25  cents. 

Provides  lessons  in  conversation,  reading,  and 
writing.  Designed  for  the  "child's  use  from  the 
very  beginning  of  school  work  Sciipt  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  and  pre- 
dominates throughout.  While  the  lessons  are 
interesting  because  they  pertain  to  child  life,  their 
simplicity  is  largely  due  to  the  comparatively 
small  but  carefully  selected  vocabulary.  Numer- 
ous and  beautiful  halt-tones  and  colored  pictures 


The  Baldwin  Primer 


30  cents. 


Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  well-established 
principles  of  mental  science  and  child  study,  to- 
gether with  those  of  progressive  expansion.  Be- 
sides reading,  the  book  contains  lessons  in  stuk 
laying,  paper  foldlg,  modeling,  and  songs. 
Many  beautiful  illustrations  and  colored  pictures. 

Persons's  Our  Country  in  Poem 
and  Prose  50  cents. 

Bright,  inspiring  reading,  designed  to  stimulate 
the  pupil's  interest  in  the  study  of  history.  Con- 
sists of  selections  from  the  works  of  our  most 
famous  authors,  poets,  and  statesmen,  concerning 
some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Silver's  Primary  Exercises  in  Arith- 


metic 


Nos.  1  and  2,  each, 
Nos.  3  and  4,  each, 


10  cents. 
15  cents. 


A  very  useful  supplement  to  any  text-book  in 
arithmetic.  Contains  a  series  of  thoroughly 
graded  exercises  printed  in  large,  bold  type,  giving 
the  child  practke  of  the  right  kind  with  no  waste 
of  time  or  energy. 


Powell    and    Connolly's    Rational 
Gram  mar  of  the  English  Language 

60  cents. 

Presents  the  study  of  the  English  language  as 
it  exists,  and  snows  the  relation  element  that  char- 
acterizes it.  The  subject  is  developed  naturally, 
and  hitherto  puzzling  points  are  stated  simply  and 
clearly.  The  practical  side  of  the  study— correct 
forming  of  the  speech  of  the  pupil— is  especially 
emphasized.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  use  of  the  verb. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader — 
South  America  60  cents 

A  personally  conducted  tour  through  the  most 
characteristic  parts  of  the  Continent.  Children 
visit  the  different  countries  and  observe  the  people 
in  their  homes  and  at  their  work.  They  learn 
much  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  countries,  of  the 
curious  animals,  of  the  different  zones,  and  of  the 
wonderful  flowers  and  trees  of  the  tropics. 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children 

40  cents 

A  collection  of  tales  and  verses  designed  to 
awaken  the  child's  imagination.  The  selections 
are  classified  according  to  the  months.  The 
vocabulary  is  unusually  large,  and  the  illustra- 
tions especially  interesting. 


Mathews's  Songs  of  All  Lands 

50  cents. 

The  most  extensive  compilation  yet  made  of  our 
own  patriotic  airs  and  typical  folk  songs  of  Amer- 
ican Life,  together  with  the  national  songs  of  all 
the  leading  countries,  including  copious  illustra- 
tions of  their  popular  and  typical  meiodies.  Spec- 
ially prepared  for  schools  and  social  gatherings. 


These  bco\s  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  all  common  schools. 
Copies  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK        CINCINNATI         CHICAGO         BOSTON         ATLANTA        PORTLAND,  ORE. 


JVTeditatioq  on  u» 

Merits  ai}d  y  aliie 


"Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books" 


wm  Prove  to  Every  School  Board  Conclusively  that  it 
Saves  Honey  to  take  care  of  the  Outside  and  Inside  of  Text-books. 

BOOK  COVERS,  SELF  BINDERS  AND  TRANSPARENT  PAPER. 


1300  SCHOOL  BOARDS  NOW  MSIKQ  THIS  SYSTEM. 

Order  now  for-  Fall  wants. 


P.  O.  Box  643. 


Holden  Pat.  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Lehigh  University. 

Tli  TTniTBrslty  Cffer*  ihe  Following  Courses : 

I.  IH  OEHBHAL  LITERATURE,     i.  T«  Classica 

ami  LAvl*  BL-l«NTIFir  .  n,-„si  5.  k...vv~  lo  Ihr  .l.-^rrr  of  A.  I" 

II.  Dt  TECHHOLOQY.     ..  O.ir*-*-  inLiyi..  r.wi.ivs.i. 


III.  COMBINED  COUK3E3.    i 


THE  REGISTRAR  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY, 
■OUTB  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The-  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 

Medical  College  in  the  Woild. 


,iu1  and  Dispamry  U.uicil  Induction  by  Ihe  Col- 
t«n  General  Clinics  and  Si<iy  Sub-Clinics  c»cb  and 

i.  Dirrinethc  Year  ending  Apiil  .,  1P9B,  it-.rnfwere  Irraicd 

imh!  Ho«|ii...l  ..t  ,1  Sj,.ptz,..„y  fcVmiro»n..i:.fr,-/.,.(j73  ""=»- 
J.  Aciual   Laboiiloiy   lon.ruLI.011  in  '1  horci-tiily  b-^(Li  ij-sjcU 
Uboratorits. 

lb.  Kegisli.r.     jADOKti  COBB.  M.   It  , 
S-6  E.  H.  UAILKV,  M.  D-,  Dean, 

•BlI-13  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  CbtcaRO. 


Cornell  University. 

Summer  SmsIoh,  July  5  to  flag.  16,  mo. 


gin  n  igtal  of  eighty- 


ami  Art  r>f  Kducuior.  )'.  v  J,.L,;:  v  K.J-.L-,  fii-iory,  I'oi.nca 
."■,!  >(.;-.,[  v,.c,  ■„,.«;,  ;!,,;„:..  ■..-'.  |-i ,-..-  V  <  l.cni.-lry ,  liouny 
Gf-ln^y  nnd  ]hh.-ir.Lj:.v|il..|.,  Gci.jz.iiliy  Pol  -iol.g  >  .  D'a\.-i.ni 
3rd  Ail.  Mechanic,  I    l),.i.".nS  and    L)o<e>iinE,  bflop-woik  ii 

thf     Ml'      I      ll'l         (I!'. S     I     III.'     - 1 


of  Michigan 

JULY  2-AUGUST  11,  1900. 


Faculty  of  thirty-eight  profess 

1'rtpatalory  courses;  courses  for  untie' graduates ; 
ourses  lor  teachers;   facilities  for  graduate  stU'  y. 
lull  credit  given  lo  all  matt  icul  ales  of  ihe  University 
Uniform  luiiiun  fee  of  £15  00  fori1 


Km 


nridr 


BY  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITIES 


Stewart  and  Coe's  First  Days  in 
School  25  cents. 

Provides  lessons  in  conversation,  reading, 
and  writing,  from  the  very  beginning  of  school 
work.    Beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Baldwin  Primer       30  cents. 

Based  on  the  well-established  principles  of 
mental  science,  child  study,  and  progressive 
expansion.    Numerous  illustrations. 

Powell  and  Connolly's  Rational 
Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage 60  cents. 

A  study  of  the  English  language  as  it  exists 
with  special  attention  to  the  correct  forming 
of  the  speech  of  the  pupil. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader 
— South  America  60  cents 

An  imaginary  tour  for  children  which  en- 
ables them  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  entire  Continent 
and  its  peoples. 

Mathews's  Songs  of  All  Lands 

50  cents. 

The  most  extensive  compilation  yet  made  of 
the  national  airs  and  typical  folk  songs  of  all 
the  leading  countries. 

McCaskey's  Favorite  Songs  and 
Hymns  80  cents. 

Contains  450  of  the  world's  best  songs  and 
hymns,  together  with  responsive  Scripture 
readings,  elements  of  music,  etc. 

Bacon's  New  French  Course 

$1.00. 

Comprises  the  essentials  of  the  grammar 
with  a  series  of  illustrated  conversations  in 
Paris.  Presents  the  language  as  it  is  spoken. 
Special  attention  to  the  physical  features  of 
the  city. 


Just  Puhli&lied 

Lancaster's  Manual  of    English 

History— Revised  Edition  .     $1.00 

By  Edward  M.  Lancaster,  Principal 
of  the  Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Boston. 

Brought  down  to  date,  giving*  even  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  the  Boers. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome 

$1.00 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  by  A.  H.  J. 
Grrrnidcr,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  in  Ancient 
History,  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Includes  the  recent  developments  of  histor- 
ical research. 


A  Model  Series 

Baldwin's  School  Readers 

Eight  Books— Five  Books 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Part  1,  $  .15;  Part  II,  $  .20 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book 

$  .2$ 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary,  $  .60;  Advanced,  $1.25 

Lyte's  Language  Series 

Elementary  English,  $  .35;  Elements  of 
Grammar  and  Composition,  $  .90;  Ad- 
vanced Grammar  and  Composition,  $  .7$ 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elements,  $  .30;' Standard,  $  .6$ 

McMaster's    School    History    of    the 
United  States  $1.00 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full  Course,  Seven  Books  and  Charts. 
Short  Course,  Two  Books. 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penmanship 
Eight  Books,  per  dozen,  $  .75.    Charts. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary,  $  .30;  Intermediate,  $  .50;  Ad- 
vanced, $  .80. 


Teachers  will  find  on  examination,  that  no  better  books  are  published 
than  are  included  here.     Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York      Cincinnati      Chicago      boston      Atlanta      Portland,  Ore. 


PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  HOMES. 


Beadty  and  Immortality. — The  mo- 
ment life  is  free  to  find  full  development, 
it  seeks  beauty  as  inevitably  and  by  as 
deep  an  instinct  as  it  seeks  truth.  Right 
living,  right  thinking,  right  speaking — 
these  are  all  and  equally  essential  to  the 
life  God  meant  men  to  live,  if  the  struc- 
ture and  needs  of  their  natures  give  any 
trustworthy  indication  of  his  purpose. 
We  are  still  so  far  from  any  spiritualcon- 
ception  of  beauty  that  we  are  slow  to 
recognize  its  structural  necessity ;  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  decorative, 
ornamental,  external,  that  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive its  rootage  in  the  spiritual  nature 
and  its  place  in  the  spiritual  life.  Beauty 
in  visible  structure  and  fornf  is  righteous- 
ness, in  structure  and  form  ;  for  beauty 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  a  thing ;  the  best  because 

most .  com-  I — — — — — — 

plete,  ade-  | 
quate,  and 
final. ,  Man  j 
is  moral  on-  ! 
ly  when  he  ] 
does  right  ■ 
in  speech  as 
inact.when  : 
his  words  , 
as  well  as  ' 
his  deeds  ; 
express  the  ! 
very  high-  . 
est  quality 
.  of  bis  being 
and  reveal 
bis  inmost 
conscience. 

It  is  not  ir-  Saved.— 

reverent  to  „„,  fine  Hj!f_loal  ^^^  m 

say  that  the — 

ferns  reveal  the  conscience  of  God  as  truly 
as  the  stars  above  us  declare  His  glory. 
We  aie  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Him 
as  the  Creaior,  but  we  forget  that,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  a  divine  creator 
must  be  a  divine  artist.  God  could  not 
do  things  badly  without  violating  His  own 
nature;  it  is  well  to  remember  this  fact 
when  we  are  tempted  to  reject  something 
in  Nature  of  which  we  do  not  see  the 
beauty.  Beauty  is  wrought  into  the  very 
structure  of  the  world,  because  beauty  is 
the  final  form  of  expression— the  natural 
and  only  form  in  which  God  can  create 
things.  An  ugly  world  would  be  an  im- 
moral world.  Therefore  the  ferns  reveal 
the  conscience  of  God  the  Artist — t  lie  con- 
science which  takes  no  account  of  the 
ossibilities  of   recognition  and    recom- 


pense, but  must  always  and  everywhere 
give  to  the  minutest  detail  of  work  the  last 
touch  of  absolute  perfection. 

Living  in  an  incomplete  world,  in  an 
unfinished  civilization,    and    being1    oar- 
selves  only  sketches  and  outlines  of  what 
we  are  to  be,  we  lose,  not  the  passionate 
craving  for  beauty,,  but  the  clear  pero 
tion  of  its  moral  necessity.     The  same  h 
which  imposes  righteousness  upon  ns  i 
poses  beauty  as  well ;  it  is  only  in   o 
blindness  that  we  separate  tbe  two  or  i: 
agine-  that  there  is  antagonism  betwe 
them:      Beauty   is  the  highest  form 
righteousness,  and  until  righteousness 
beautiful  it  has  not  reached  its  highest 
form.     We  are  so  accustomed  to  right- 
eousness in  its  rudimentary  forms  in  our- 
selves and  others  that  we  lose  sight  of 
this  great  truth.     There  are  times  when 
—      -  — —  partial    de- 
velopment 
seems  inev- 
itable  and 
takes  with 
it  apparent 
postpone- 
ment of  the 
finer  forms 
of  spiritual 
unfolding ; 
the  Puritan 
was,  at  bis 
best,  a  no- 
ble figure ; 
but.  he  was 
the  man  of 
a  crisis,  not 
the  roaster 
of  a   final, 
greater  de- 
I  velopment 
of  spiritual  or  social  life.   There  can  be  in- 
tegrity without  beauty,  if  beauty  must  hp 
postponed  ;    but  such  an  integrity  i; 
ways  partial  and  preliminary;  it  can  ut 
be  final.      "Tbe  beauty  of  holiness' 
not  an   empty   phrase ;    it  means  ro 
which  we  have  not  mastered  as  yet. 
every  knotted  and  gnarled  character, 
Knox  and  Cromwell,  bent  on  doing 
will  of  God,  men  ought  to  be  gratei 
such  men   are  the  heroes  of  the  tren 
dous  struggles  of  the  race  for  the  righ 
live  freely  and  completely  ;  but  its  he 
of  the  freer  and  fuller  life  are  men  ■ 
higher  mould.      Beauty  is  not  alw: 
under  all  conditions,  within  reach  of 
righteous  ;  but  after  the  severe  strug 
there  must  be  other  ways  and  other  c 
before    them,  and  in  tbe  final  stage 


Land  seer. 

e  jit  rrutJe  from  Original  Art  Proofs. 


The  Lincoln  Art  Series  Is  published  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


on  the 


]VTeditatioij 

Merits  ai\d\allie 


of  the 


"  Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books" 


win  Prove  to  Every  School  Board  Conclusively  that  it 
Saves  Honey  to  take  care  of  the  Outside  and  Inside  of  Text-books. 

BOOK  COVERS,  SELF  BINDERS  AND  TRANSPARENT  PAPER. 


1300  SCHOOL  BOARDS  NOW  MSINQ  THIS  SYSTEM. 


Order  now  for  Fall  wants. 


F>.  O.  Box  643. 


Holden  Pat.  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Lehigh  University. 

The  University  Offers  the  Following  Courses : 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  i.  The  Classical 
and  Latin  Scientific  Couksis,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

U.  IN  TECHNOLOGY,  i.  Courses  in  Civil  Enginkkr- 
ing,  Mechanical  Ilnginkrring,  Mining  Engineering, 
Mbtallukgy.  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Analytical 
Chemistry,  leading  to  technical  decrees. 

HI.  COMBINED  COURSES.  Students  in  the  Courses  in 
general  literature  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  such  technical 
studies  as  are  app  oved  by  the  Faculty,  for  a  portion  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  receiving  at  the 
end  of  four  years  the  degree  of  A.  B.  An  additional  year  or 
two  of  study  in  one  of  the  technical  departments  will  entitle 
him  to  the  technical  degree. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive 
Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  the  Woild. 

The  41st  Annual  session  opens  September,  1900.  The  college 
curriculum  embraces  the  following  lealures  : 

1.  A  Four  Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

a.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruction  by  the  Col- 
lege staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  Year  ending  April  1,  1B98,  there  were  treated 
In  the  Hospital  ard  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff,  29,973  cases. 

5.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Laboratories. 

For  announcements  and  Sample   Copy  of  Clinique,  address 
the  Registrar.     jAMF8  CORK,  IH.  D., 
8-6  B.  ».  BAILEV.M.  D.t  Dean, 

•**«*.«*  rAitflffP  Crnve  Ave.  Cfiieaxro. 


Cornell  University. 

Stunner  session,  July  $  to  jug.  it,  1900. 

Fifty-two  Professors  and  Instructors  give  a  total  of  eighty- 
three  courses  in  the  following  named    ubjects: 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  English  Literature,  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History,  Political 
and  bocial  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Geology  and  Physiography,  Geography,  Physiology,  Drawing 
and  Art,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Des'gning,  Shop-work  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Nature  Study. 

The  instruction  is  suited  to  High  School  and  other  teachers, 
and  to  Professors,  gra-  uates  and  undergraduates  of  Colleges. 

Matriculated  students  of  the  University,  whether  gradua'e  or 
undergraduate,  may  receive  credit  to  the  extent  of  ten  Univer- 
sity hours.  Others  receive  certificates  of  attendance  and  of 
work  satisfactorily  done. 

A  tingle  tuition  fee  of  $V5  for  the  entire  Summer 

Session  is  charged. 

Ithaca  summer  temperature  is  but  little  higher  than  that  ex- 
perienced at  baranac  Lake  and  Lake  George. 

For  full  announcement  aud  book  of  views,  address, 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


University 
of  Michigan 


Summer  Session. 


JULY  2-AUGUST  11,  1900. 

Faculty  of  thirty- eight  professors  and  instructors. 
Eighty  courses  in  twenty  four  depaitments. 
Preparatory  courses;  courses  for  undergraduates; 
courses  for  teachers;  facilities  for  graduate  stu(  y. 
Full  credit  given  to  all  matriculates  of  the  University 
Uniform  tuition  fee  of  $1 5  00  for  the  entire  session. 
For  information  and  circulars,  address 

9-3  JOHN  O.  REED, 

730  South  Twelfth  St..  Ann  Arbor.   Mirh. 


EXCELLENT  TEXT-BOOKS 


Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days 
in  School,  $  .25 

Furnishes  lessons  in  conversation,  reading, 
and  writing  from  ihe  very  rirst  day  of  school, 
and  requires  no  preliminary  work.  Extensive 
use  of  script.     Beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Baldwin  Primer,  $  .30 

Besides  attractive  lessons  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
the  book  contains  lessons  in  stick  laying,  paper 
folding,  modeling,  and  songs.  Numerous 
illustrations. 

Powell  &  Connolly 's  Ra- 
tional Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,  $  .60 

A  simple  and  natural  presentation   of  the 
English  language  as  it  exist?,  with  special  at 
tention  to  the  correct  forming  of  the  speech  of 
the  pupil. 


Shaw's    People    of    Other 
Lands,  $  .30 


P/epared  on  pedagogical  lines  to  meet  tbe 
child's  natural  desire  to  hear  of  the  tt» a.nge 
peoples  of  other  lands  and  to  learn  about  tbetr 
many  peculiarities. 

Bradish's  Old  Norse  Sto- 
ries, $  .45 

An  at  U  active  rendering  of  these  popnlar 
stories,  showing  what  our  ancestors  thought  of 
the  common  phenomena  of  nature.  Also  gives 
some  idea  of  the  rude  manners  and  habits  of 
this  semi-baibaroos  people. 

Carpenter's     Geographical 
Reader — South  America, 

$  .60 

An  imaginary  ana  interesting  tour  for  child- 
ren which  enables  them  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Continent  and  in  peoples. 


Halleck  s  History  of  Eng- 
lish Litererature,      $1.25 

By  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  M.  A.,  (Yale). 

The  subject  is  treated  as  a  related  whole 
and  the  general  drift  of  literary  thought  is 
clearly  portrayed.  Special  attention  to  the 
animating  spirit  of  each  age. 

Swett's    American    Public 
Schools,  $1.00 

By  John  Swett.  author  of  "The  History 
of  the  Public  School  System  of  Califor- 
nia," "Methods  of  Teaching,"  etc. 

Studies  on  public  school  history,  with  out- 
line of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
methods  of  instruction  and  management  of 
American  public  schools. 

Bacon's    New  French 
Course,  $1.00 

By  Edwin  F.  Bacon,  Ph.B. 

Comprises  the  essentials  of  the  grammar 
with  a  series  of  illustrated  conversations  in 
Paris.     Presents  the  language  as  it  is  spoken. 


Lancaster's  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish History.   Revised,  $  I  .OO 

By  Edward  M.  Lancaster,  Principal 
of  the  Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Boston. 

Brought  down  to  date,  giving  a  clear  idem 
of  Great  Britain's  position  on  all  recent  impor- 
tant  questions,  including  the  war  with   the 

Boers. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of 
Rome,  $1.00 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  by  A.  H. 
J.  Greenidge,  Lecturer  in  Ancient  His- 
tory, Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Original  features  preserved.  Includes  the 
results  of  recent  historical  investigations.  At- 
tractive new  maps  and  illustrations. 

Stern's  Geschichten   Vom 
'  Rhein,  $  .85 

By  Menco  Stern. 

A  series  of  connected  stories  which  provide 
both  delightful  reading  and  material  for  Ger- 
man conversation  and  composition. 


These  books  are  unrivaled  for  school  use. 
Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York      Cincinnati      Chicago      Boston      Atlanta      Portland,  Ore. 


PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  HOMES. 


'  Pictures  if  rightly  selected  can  develop 
the  moral,  the  imaginative  and  artistic 
senses.  The  silent  influence  of  a  great 
picture  is  immeasurable.  In  the  plastic. 
impressionable  period  of  childhood  their 
influence  is  especially  great,  dropping  as 
they  do  their  seeds  of  influence  into  the 
deepest  places  of  the  child's  nature,  there 
to  fructify  and  develop  until  the  whole 
nature  of  the  child  is  leavened.  Child- 
hood is  the  period  when  all  the  various 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  the  most  deeply 
Stirred  ;  when,  as  some  one  finely  says, 
V  the  spirit  is  finding  itself  and  feeling 
the  beauty  of  the  world  ;  when  all  nature 

is  whispering       _      .__    

its  secrets  of 
beauty  and  of 
power  and  of 
knowledge." 
For  such  a 
plastic  time,. 
nothing  that 
fcan  inspire  or 
enrich  and 
ennobleistoo  ■ 
good,  and  for  . 
this  reason  ! 
pneofthebest  j 
and  highest 
uses  to  which 
good  pictures 
can  be  put  is 
to  arouse  and 
feed  the  mind 
of  childhood. 
Been  use  the 
child  passes 
alargepartof 
histimeintbe 
school -room, 
its  influence 
is  often  much 
greater  than 
the  influence 
of  the  home.    '' 

For  this  reason,  which  all  must  admit,  he 
should  have  beautiful  pictures  about  him 
in  the  school-room  from  first  to  last,  from 
his  primary  to  his  senior  year.  Owing  to 
his  extreme  susceptibility  to  impressions, 
only  noble  and  serious  art  should  hang 
upon  the  school-room  walls.  The  pic- 
tures should  be  of  a  character  to  form  a 
hunger,  a  real  hunger  after  the  best.  If 
for  twelve  years  the  child  could  be  thus 
habituated  to  see  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful, he  would  come  to  hate  ugliness.  As 
a  child,  he  would  not  be  attracted  by  the 
hideous  posters  upon  our  bill  boards  nor 
by  the  coarse  pictures  that  too  often  cir- 

The  Lincoln  Art  Series.  1"^?*?* 


culate  among  children.  By  an  occasional 
Word  and  question,  the  motive  of  each 
picture  should  be  brought  ont,  its  story, 
etc.,  also  the  main  points  in  the  art  of  the 
picture,  the  main  principles  of  its  compo- 
sition that  give  it  its  place  in  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  that,  explained  to  the  child, 
will  afford  him  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge  other  pictures.  In  short,  those 
main  artistic  qualities  should  be  pointed 
out  which  develop  the  imagination  and 
sentiment,  and  also  fortify  the  judgment 
against  inferior  art. — Eslella  A.  Sharp. 

In  selecting  pictures,  be  guided  largely 
by  the  child's  ability  to  comprehend  and 

;. to  interpret, 

rather  than 
!  from  the  mer- 
its of  a  pic- 
ture judged, 
as  some  will 


cally  artistic 
standpoint. 
Pictures  tnat 
are  capable  of 
being  under- 
stood by  the 
first  grade  pa 
pils  may  not 
be  best  suited 
for  the  tirade 
Of 
higl 
but 

CES* 

tic 
the 
cho 
tea 


The  Mothers.— Verbeckhoven. 


you 
schools  should  always  be  care 
sidered.  The  chief  obstacle  tc 
come  in  permanent  decoration  if 
culty  of  obtaining  really  good  p 
slight  expense.  This  has  It 
teachers  to  decorate  their  rooms 
lures  very  poor  in  conception  ai 
lion,  simply  because  they  wei 
In  response  to  the  universal  de 
good  pictures  at  reasonable  pri( 
tiful  halftone  reproductions  of 
terpieces  of  art  may  now  be  had 
so  low  that  the  poorest  may  become  the 
possessor  of  one  or  more  good  pictures. 
The  Lincoln  Art  Series  adds  to  the  list. 


o  lochs)  ire  M 


-HjclTEW  EDTJCAlTOBrAL   BOOKS.** 


For  the  Use  of  Seh**l»  and  Academies.  By  J.  N.  Larnkd,  Editor  and  Compiler  of  "History  for  Ready  . 
Leference  and  Topical  Reading."  With  Topical  Analyses,  Research  Questions  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  ;• 
[omul  P.  Lewis,  Principal  of  the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.     To  be  ready  m  the  early  summer, 

Nots. — The  First  Five  Chapters  of  Larncd's  History  of  England  will  be  ready  for  issue  early  in  May.      Paper,  15  cents* 
'mrretfitdenc*  ttUciUd. 


By  W.  F.  Webster,  Principal  of  the  East  Side  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minr.  To  be  ready  in  the 
%rly  summer.  This  book  is  the  development  of  the  ideas  contained  in  a  paper  on  the  study  of  English,  in- 
lading  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Webster,  at  the  Washington  meeting  in  1898 
f  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  .Educational  Association. 


No.  4.  JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET.  By  Estklle  M.  Hurll.  Paper,  50 cents,  net;  cloth, 40  cents, 
et.    With  16  reproductions  of  representative  pictures  of  the  artist  and  interpretative  text. 

Issues  of  the  Riverside  Art  Series  for  the  present  school  year. 

No.  1.     RAPHAEL  (October).  .  No.  3.     MICHELANGELO  (February). 

No.  2.    REMBRANDT  (December).  No.  4.    JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET  (April). 

mch  Issue :  paper,  30  cents ;  doth.  40  cents.    Subscription  price,  for  the  foar  issues  In  paper,  $1 ;  In  cloth,  $1 .80. 

The  Riverside  Art  Series  is  a  good  preparation  or  substitute  for  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  It  appeals  to 
'EACHERS  OF  ART  as  a  text,  to  TEACHERS  OF  LITERATURE  as  supplementary  reading,  and  to 
11  others  who  wish  to  have  at  hand  the  most  important  things  in  and  about  art. 


By  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  School  Edition.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  in  color,  and  many  other 
[lustrations.    60  cents,  net. 

RECENT  ISSUES  OF  THE   RIVERSIDE   LITERATURE  SERIES. 

No.  141.  THREE  OUTDOOR  PAPERS,  by  T.  W.  Higginson.  With  Biographical  Sketch  and  In- 
Lex  of  Animals  and  Plants  mentioned.     Paper,  15  cents,  net. 

No.  140.  THACKERAY'S  HENRY  ESMOND.  {Quintuple  Number).  With  76  illustrations,  and 
.  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes  made  especially  for  this  edition.     Paper,  60  cents,  net;  cloth,  75  cents,  net. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &  CO., 

4  Parh  fit.,  BOSTON.        It  B.  17th  St.,  NEW  TOBK.       878-888  Wabash  Are.,  CHICAGO. 

]VTed|itatioi}onthe 

Merits  ai)d  y  aide 

of  the* 

"  Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books'* 

r^      win  Prove  to  Every  School  Board  Conclusively  that  it 
Saves  Honey  to  take  care  of  the  Outside  and  Inside  of  Text-books. 

BOOK  COVERS,  SELF  BINDERS  AND  TRANSPARENT  PAPER. 
1300  SCHOOL  BOdRDS  NOW  USINQ  THIS  SYSTEM. 


Order  now  for  Fall  wants. 


P.  O.  Box  643. 


Holden  Pat.  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS 


Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days  in 
School,  '$  .25 

Furnishes  lessons  in  conversation,  reading,  and 
writing  from  the  very  first  day  of  school,  and  re- 
quires no  preliminary  work.  Extensive  use  of  script. 
Beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Baldwin  Primer,        $  .30 

Besides  attractive  lessons  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  the  book  contains 
lessons  in  stick  laying,  paper  folding,  modeling,  and 
songs.     Numerous  illustrations. 

Shaw's  People  of  Other  Lands, 

$  -30 

Prepared  on  pedagogical  lines  to  meet  the  child's 
natural  desire  to  hear  of  the  strange  peoples  of  other 
4ands  and  to  learn  about  their  many  peculiarities. 

Shaw's   Discoverers  and    Ex- 
plorers, $  -35 

A  fascinating  presentation  for  young  children,  show- 
ing an  interesting  and  valuable  interrelation  of  certain 
fac:s  of  history  with  certain  phases  of  geography. 

Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories, 

$  45 

An  attractive  rendering  of  these  popular  stories, 
showing  what  our  ancestors  thought  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  nature.  Also  gives  some  idea  of  the 
rude  manners  and  habits  of  this  semi  bat  barous 
people. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Read- 
er— South  America,       $  .60 

An  imaginary  tour  for  children  which  enables  them 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  Continent  and  its  peoples. 

McCaskey's     Favorite    Songs 
and  Hymns,  $  .80 

Contains  450  of  the  world's  best  songs  and  hymns, 
together  with  responsive  Scripture  readings,  elements 
of  music,  and  much  other  valuable  reading  matter. 


Halleck's   History  of  English 
Literature,  $1-25 

The  subject  is  treated  as  a  related  whole,  and  the 
general  drift  of  literary  thought  is  clearly  portrayed. 
Special  attention  to  literary  movements  and  to  the 
animating  spirit  of  each  age. 

Lancaster's  Manual  of  English 

History.    Revised,  $I.OO 

Brought  down  to  date,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  Great 
Britain's  position  on  all  recent  important  qce&tions, 
including  the  war  with  the  Boers. 

Smith's    Smaller    History    of 

Rome.     Revised.  $I.OO 

Original  features  preserved.  Includes  the  results 
of  recent  historical  investigations.  Attractive  new 
maps  and  illustrations. 

Gleason's  A  Term  of  Ovid, 

$  -75 

Ten  attractive  stories  which  can  be  taken  up  with 
great  benefit  before  reading  Vergil,  since  they  are  far 
less  difficult.  The  vocabulary  is  almost  ideniical 
with  that  of  the  first  book  of  the  Aeneid. 

Prehn's  Journalistic  German, 

$  -5° 

Selections  taken  from  current  German  periodicals 
of  the  highest  class,  illustrating  the  present  use  of  the 
language,  and  the  present  conditions  of  life.  They 
concern  for  the  most  part  invention,  discovery,  com* 
merce  and  industry. 

Bacon's  New  French  Course, 

$1.00 

Comprises  the  essentials  of  the  grammar  with  a 
series  of  illustrated  conversations  in  Paris.  Presents 
the  language  as  it  is  spoken. 

Sterns    Geschichten    Vom 
Rhein,  $  .85 

A  series  of  connected  stories  which  pro^de  both 
delightful  reading  and  material  for  German  conver- 
sation and  composition. 


Teachers  should  examine  these  books  before  ordering 
elsewhere.     Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
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Now  as  ever,  the  very 

foundation  of  all 

Education. 
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Brumbaugh's  Standard   Readers 
The  Standard  Vertical  Writing. 
Brooks's  Famous  Arithmetics. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  know  that  this  is  the  strongest  combination    of  books 
upon  the  important  fundamental  subjects  offered  by  any  publishers. 


•  mm 


Edward  Brooks,  (Mathematics.) 

Martin  O.  Brumbaugh,  (Readers.) 

E.  Oram  Lyte,  (Bookkeeping.) 

Judson  Perry  Welsh,  (Grammars.) 

J.  Willis  Westlake,  (Literature.) 

A.  J.  Beitzel,  (Word  Builders.) 

Joseph  S.  Walton,  (Liberty  Bell  Leaflets.) 

Edward  H.  Magill,  (French  Series.) 


♦  •  ♦ 


6 

The  Uemliiig1 

Pennsylvania  Authors 
of  Standard 

Kdueational  Books. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

The  Only  Pennsylvania  Publishers  of  Standard  Educational  Books, 


•614  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


A  MODEL  SERIES  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS 


Baldwin's  School  Readers 

Eight  Books— Five  Books. 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary, $  .6c;  Advanced,  $1.25. 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elements,  $  .30;  Standard,  $  .65. 

Milne's  Grammar  School  Algebra,  $ 
Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Part  I,  $  .15;  Fart  II,  $  .20. 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book  $ 

McMaster's    School    History   of 
United  States,  $\  oo. 


50 


•25 

the 


Lyte's  Language  Series 

Elementary  Engl  sh,  $  .35;  Elements  of  Gram- 
mar and  Competition,  ft  .50;  Advanced  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  $  .75. 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penmanship 

Eight  Books,  per  dozen,  $  .75;  Charts. 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

^ufl  Course — Seven  Books  and  Charts. 
Short  Coarse — Two  Books 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary,  $  .30;  Intermediate,  $  .50;  Advanced, 
%  .80. 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

&*^  1900  **«* 
For  All  Interested  in  Education. 


Hingham,  Mass. 
July  16-27. 


«•«*  x: 


IV&J 


Chicago,  III. 
August  30-31. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
MUSIC: 

F.  H.  RIPLEY,  THOMAS  MAPPER,  W.  H.  NEIDLINGER,  MISS  J.  E.  CRANE,  MRS.  E. 
A.  I  HOMAS,  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWb,  MISS  N.  C.  LOVE,  H.  E.  DANN,  MRS.  JESSIE  GAY- 
NOR,  MRS.  MARY  GREGORY  MURRAY. 

ETHICS,  PEDAGOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY: 

WILLIAM  DE  WITT  HYDE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  EM^LG.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  EDWARD  HOW- 
ARD  GRIGGS,  M.A.,  ARNOLD  TOMPKINS,  Ph.D.,  W.  N.  HAILMANN,  M.A.,  S.  T. 
DUTTON,  A.  B. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE: 

WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE,  Litt.D. 

MATHEMATICS: 

M.  A.  BAILEY,  A.M.     . 


GEOGRAPHY : 

J.  W.  REDWAY,  F.R.G.S. 

DRAWING: 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  HARTWELL, 
Miss  FRANCES  E.  RANSOM. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  EXPRESSION: 

Mrs.  HENRY  E.  FISK,  Miss  AGNES  F.  O'NEIL. 


For  full  information  regarding  these  books  and 
15*    the  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  send  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK         CINCINNATI         CHICAGO         BOSTON         ATLANTA         PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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